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CHAPTER I.— IN THE SMOKING-CARRIAGE. 
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In a quarter of an hour tlie mid-day express will 
leave the terminus at Paddington for the west, 
and the platform is beginning to fill. Paterfamilias, 
with his mountains of luggage and oceans of chil- 
dren, is already there. The fidgety maiden lady 
who ^always likes to he in time,* was there ten 
minutes ago, but has gone by mistake by Hhe 
parliamentary’— a literal exemplification of ^niore 
haste less speed,’ since it ‘ shunts * at Windsor, to 
enable the exprr.8s to pass. The old gentleman who 
prefers to 'start comfortably ’ is ensconced in his 
favourite comer of the carriage, has acquired 
his pile of newspapers, seen his 'traps’ put into 
tlie next compartment, and with his lieoil out of 
window, and liis travelling-cap upon it, is uiging 
tlic guard to signal 'All right,’ since there is surely 
nothing more to wait for. The two nervous sisters, 
who, when they must needs travel on 'those horrhl 
railways,’ always do so together, that in death they 
may not bo divided, are sitting, silent, hand in 
hand, hoping the best, and expecting the w’orst; 
their advertisement, addressed 'To those who 
prefer the road to the rail, and arc willing to share 
the expenses of posting to Exeter,’ having met 
with no response : tliey were 'journey proud,’ and 
could eat no breakfast ; hut they liave some sand- 
wiches in a hand-bag, of which they will imrtakc 
at Swindon, when the train (thank Heaven) is 
stationaxy for ten minutes, and all danger, save 
that of being run into, is temporarily suspended : 
as for getting out, that is out of the question, for 
these horrible trains never wait for ladies, and 
they would be sure to be left behind. The bride 
and bridegroom about to pass their honeymoon in 
Devonshire, have also come, with the intention of 
securing a coup6, and are very much disgusted to 
find that there is no such carriage to be had; 
Charles^ who has three hundred pounds a year in 
ih|B Cuatonu^ is. haV-duypoBed to take a compart- 


ment to themselves; a design which Angelina 
(already wife-like) combats on the reasonable score 
of expense ; it is true that there is one carriage with 
a door in the middle, but the gentleman depart- 
ing quietly from his emditors is already in possession 
of its most secluded corner, and they come upon 
him unawares with a mutual shock. As for the 
business-men, to whom time (they say) is 'such an 
object ;’ and the young gentlemen who never hurry 
themselves ; and the young gentlemen who think 
it fine ' to shave the train and the ladies who 
' never have a notion of what o'clock it is * — these 
will not be here for the next twelve minutes, if 
they ore so fortunate as to arrive iu time at all 
Of young gentlemen, indeed, there are but two as 
yet arrived, aud these two of the very class that 
you would have expected to be among the latest. 
They are both well dressed, though one more 
foshionubly than the other ; they are of too tender 
years (unless they have been very 'imprudent') 
to have any domestic ties, since, in the eye of the 
law, one is little more tlian ' an infant,’ and the 
other only his senior by a few years ; and they 
are in a smoking-carriage, which at present they 
have all to .themselves. The anomaly of their 
being so much before their time seems to strike 
the younger of the two as it does ounelves, for he 
removes his pipe to remark: 'I hope you have 
brought me here early enough, Selwyn ; you used 
not to be so punctual in your college days^ if 
1 remember right ; 1 suppose it is the discipline of 
the Crimea which has effected the zeform.’ 

'Well, you SCO, old fellow, with a game-arm* 
(his loft arm is in a sling) 'and a game-leg’ (he 
has limped across the platform with the aid of his 
friend, and also of a crutch), 'one feels a little 
helpless ; and huny and bustle are to a poor czipplo 
like myself*— 

'My dear fellow,’ intexrnpts the other effusively, 
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his eomely face blushing to tlie roots of his brown 
beard, ' don't say another word ; 1 am ashamed of 
myself for having forgotten your misfortune even 
for an instant I ought to have four legs myself— 
to be such a brute.’ 

He leans across and pats the knee of the unin- 
jured leg of his companion, an affectionate impulse 
strange to behold in one of his muscular and manly 
appearance, and which evidences, one would say, 
a very tender heart He has not been thoughtless 
in his acts, in spite of that little verbal slip, for he 
has not only seen to everything, but taken os much 
care to make the other coinfoiiable, as though he 
were a sick child. If he shewed impatience about 
the train, he shews it now in a much greater degree 
with himself, twisting threads of his silken b^rd 
as though he would tear them out, and looking 
volumes of penitence out of his large soft brown 
‘ What an idiot I am,’ he mutters : ‘ a man 
would say things like that’ (he is referring to 
his malapropos observation) ’ would say anything^ 
and steal the coppers from a bliml man’s tray.| 

His companion, quite unconscious of these ejacu- 
lations, is gazing out of window, watching the 
platform as it fills with its hurrying throng : a 
photograjiher would have an excellent chance of 
taking him, so intent is his expression of interest, 
and this is the portrait Unit would result. A lean, 
dark face, with ivell-formcd and what are called 
speaking features ; the mouth hard when in rost, 
blit capable of much expression, and improveil 
rather than otherwise by its delicate black mous- 
tache ; the eyes laige and lustrous, but without 
the softness that is the characteristic of his friend’s ; 
the nose aquiline, the forehead high : alto- 
^ther a very handsome face, nor marred— to the 
female eye at least-’ by a certain haugbiincss of 
aspect. VVhen we add (fur so for does lie lean out 
of window that we get a ’quarter-length ’ of him) 
that his left arm lies in a sling, it is clear that he 
must needs present an image os dangerous to 
woman's heart ns he did but a few months back to 
England's foes, when, with those reckless few, he 
flew across the cannon-swept plain of Balaklava, 
and sabred the Russians ut their guns, 

'By Juidter, there she is!’ cried he excitedly, 
and beckoning with eager joy to some one in the 
passing throng. 

' What I ’ exclaims his companion, in a tone of 
astonishment ; ‘ surely not your • 

' Yes, it’s Lotty,' interrupts the other, iu a tone 
which has triumph in it as well as pleasure. ‘ You 
don't know ivhat a tmmp she is. 1 thought my 
letter would "fetch” her. — Why, my darling, this 
if kind.’ 

These last words were addressed to a young girl 
of singular beauty, who had hurried up, at his signal, 
to the carriage-door, tall and well shaped, with 
a head crowned by bright brown Loir, ' a love of a 
bonneV with delicate blonde features, that speak of 
gentle tendance and refinement, and with her air 
and attire breathing of luxuiy and the power that 
belongs to wealth. The expression of tliis young 
woman’s face, as she caught sight of the wounded 
. soldier, was (when we consider these attributes) a 
marvel to behold. If she had been a slave, and he 
a prince, nay, if she hod been a Russian serf, and 
he the Czar, her king and priest in one, it could not 
have expressed a more devoted and submissive 
admiration. An instant before, she had been mov- 
ing with stately dignity, and that consciousness of 


superiority to those about her, consciousness of 
having more of style, that is, and being better 
dressed — of which women are so demonstrative, 
and now — having suddenly darted through the 
crowd like a hoy after a dropped apple— she is 
standing by the wrriage-door, flushed, palpitating, 
and Bpccchless, with her riglit hand clasped in his, 
as though defying steam-power itself to part them. 

' This is very, very good of you,’ continued the 
captain tenderly. 

‘ Oood of me, Reggie ! why, when you wrote’— 
Then she stopped, and the flush mounted to her 
brow, as she saw for the first time that she and her 
lover were not alone. 

'That’s only Litton, my dear,’ explained the 
captain assiiringly ; ’you’ve often heard me speak 
of Walter Litton.* 

'0 yes, indeed,’ said she, with a sweet smile, as 
she disengaged her hand from Sclwyn’s grasp, and 
offered it to his friend : ' his name is veiy familiar 
to me— and welcome.’ 

It was now Mr Littou’s turn to blush, and he did 
80 very thoroughly. He had by no means so much 
confidence in his own merits — perhaps he hafl 
none, os he had certainly no wounded utiii to shew 
in proof of them — os his companion ; in his eyes, 
every woman was hodj^cd about with a certain 
divinity ; and one so ncautiful and winning os 
this Bwcct-voiced girl, he thought ho had never 
beheld before. Ho was a painter, not only by 
profession, but by natural calling, and beauty, 
whether in face or landscape, had a marvellous 
chann for him. Moreover, as this face flashed 
upon him, it had begotten the thought : ' If I were 
a favourite of Fortune, instcatl of a penniless painter, 
and might make hold to ask her for the liighest 
bliss she could bestow on mortal, T would ask her 
for this woman to be my wife.' The wish tiied in 
its birth, for he instantly remembered that her 
love was plighted to his friend ; but for all that, his 
soul was lost in glamour, his reaily tongue was for 
the moment bewitched, when she made him that 
gracious speech. 

* Walter is modest, and you overcome him,’ said 
the captain pleasantly. Then he whispered in her 
bent-down ear : ' How I wish, my darling, you were 
coming with me to-day, instead of bidding me good- 
bye for Heaven knows how long.’ 

*Ah, how I wish 1 were!’ was iho hushed re- 
sponse, and the tears nished to her eyes. 

In the silence that followed, the liarsh platform 
bell began to knell, and the warning voice : ' All 
take your scats for the south,’ rang hoarsely out. 
'To have seen me but for these fleeting moments 
is scarce worth the pain, Lotty.’ 

' 0 yes, it is well worth it,’ answered she, no 
longer able to prevent the pearly tears falling one 
by one down tier now pale checks. ' It is some- 
thing to think of afterwards.’ 

' Look here !’ cried the obtain eagerly : ' why not 
come with us as far as leading ; you will just 
catch the up-express there, and be bock in town 
l^fore six. None but Lilian need ever know.’ 

A look of troubled joy came into her face. ' How 
nice that would be,’ murmured she ; ' but then - 

' Now, miss, yon must please stand bock,’ said 
the platform ^ard ; ' the train is moving.' 

' lliis lady is coming with us,’ exclaimed the 
captain qiiiwy ; and before a word of remon- 
strance could pass her lips, the door was opened, 
the olficial handed her deftly in, and the train 
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g ided softly past the linoering crowd of those who 
id come to say *gooa-bye/ and to which she 
herself had a moment before belonged. 

<0 Reggie.’ exclaimed the girl in frightened 
accents, as the train steamed out of the station, 
and the full consdousness of her audacity smote 
upon her for the first time. ‘ And it *b a smoking- 
carriage too ! ’ 

< Not flour/ said Walter Litton, smiling, as he 
emptied out of the window the pipe which ho had 
held concealed in his hand from the moment of 
h)er appearance. 

* On, 1 am so soii^r/ said she earnestly. ’ I don’t 
at all object to smoking ; I rather like it.* 

'You mean, you like to see oihem smoke/ 
observed the captain, laughing. ' Well, you shall 
see me. Litton hod only a pipe-- the contents of 
which were, moreover, almost exhausted'-but it 
really would be a sacrifice to throw away a cigar 
like this.* 

' You ’re a naughty, selfish man/ said Lotiy, with 
such a loving stress upon each fuljcctive, that you 
might have imagined she was eulogising the dead. 

' My dear, the doctors recommend iV answered 
the captain mildly : ' all our men that have been 
badly nit — unless they u'cre shot through the jaw 
-were enjoined to smoke the best tobacco, and 
very often.’ 

' Poor fellows ! ’ ejaculated Lotty pityingly. ' I 
am sure they deserve the best of every tiling.^ 

' One of them has got the best of everything/ 
whispered tho captain—' at least so far os Reading.’ 
Lotty sighed. 

* I believe I yras very wrong to come, Re^ie ; 
the people stared so at me os we came out of the 
station. What must they have thought ! ’ 

' The people always do stare/ was the con- 
temptuous n^joinder ; ' but 1 never heard of their 
thinking.’ 

' But 1 am afraid that it uvu wrong/ persisted 
she, 'and tliat everybody must think so. — Don’t you 
think, Mr Litton, it was a wrong thing to do 7’ 

Tliis was rather a poser ; for Walter Litton did 
think it was so ; as wrong a thing, that is, as so 
exquisite a being as Lotty was capable of ; that is 
to say, he thought it injudicious, rash, and a little 
' fast : ’ a thing which, if he hod been in his friend’s 
position, he would certainly not have permitted, 
far less have invited and pressed a young lady to 
do. In his own mind, he blamed the captain venr 
much, but he was not so bold os to say so : he felt 
that that would be mudi more dangerous than to 
blame Lotty herself. 

' There can be no harm in it whatever/ answered 
he, ' if, as Sclwyn says, the up-express can be caught 
so conveniently at Reading. Our train stops 
nowhere else, so we cannot bo intruded upon by 
strangers ; otherwise, that would certainly be em- 
barrassing. As it is, you go bock to town in tlie i 
ladiesf carriage, and no one need be any the wiser.’ | 
There was no very high morality in this speech 
of Walter Litton’s, it must be owned ; but let the 
reader fmale) put himself in his place ; he could 
not call her ' a bold creature/ and prophesy that 
harm would come of it— like a woman. 

No more questions of conscience were put for his 
decision, and he hid himself at once Mhind the 
broad iheet of hia newspaper, and left the lovers 
to themselvea. It was a somewhat wearisome 
sitaation for one with so delicato a sense of what 
iras due to his feUow-creatuxea ; for when he had 


r^ one sheet, he had still to keep it up before 
him, for the sake of appearances, or rather in order 
to ignore them. He did not dare turn the paper 
over : ' the liberty of the press ’ was denied to 
him. An accidents glance h^ shewn his two com- 
jamions in such very earnest converse, that their Bps 
seemed inclined to touch, lie could not well cry 
'Ahem, ahem ! ’ beforeremovingtheobstacle between 
them and him ; and so ho remained in durance. 
Stone walls, however, do not a prison make, and 
much less those of paper; his tliought was free, 
though always within honest honn& of license. 
He thought no more of Lotty as of ooe with whom 
he had fallen in love at first sight, hut os of a 
sister who had become betrothed to liis friend ; 
and of her future. She was, he knew, tlie daughter 
of some wealthy 'self-maclo' man — Brown by 
name, and something, he did not know what, by 
trade — and that her father w^as set determinately 
against the match. If be himself hod been in 
Brown's place, he might (he owned) have been of 
the same opinion ; not because his friend was poor 
(which w'as the obstacle in this case, Sclwyn hod 
told him), but because he did not think him likely 
to make a good husband. He was a good friend — 
or at least Litton had always persuaded himself so 
— ^genial, witty, bold, an excellent companion, and 
a man who had been a general favourite at college. 
Yet it was said of him, that if a room, no matter 
how many were its occupants beside himself, had 
but one arm-chair in it, Sclwyn was sure to get it 
Now, in a friend, this might be overlooked ; 
indeed, it uras so in Sclwyn's case, liis friends, 
and Litton above all, did not grudge him the 
arm-chair, though he always got it ; but in a 
husband this was not a promising trait It was 
unpleasant to reilect on it Half an liour before, 
Walter w*ould have been ashamed to have found 
himself dwclluig on ‘dear old Selwyn’s* little 
weaknesses; hut that was before he had seen 
Lotty, his sister (you see), as he w'as supposing 
her; and, without doubt, Sclwyn had behaved 
very selfishly in getting her to come to Reading. 
There were risks in it— none to him, but all to 
her— such as he should not have allowed her to 
run, and which, as her brother, he (Litton) 
resented. Suppose she were to miss the up-train, 
or her absence were discovered at home, or some 
acquaintance were to recognise her as she left the 
carriage at Reading. Any one of these unpleasant 
accidents might happen, and tlie consequences^ to 
her might be very serious. There was no knowing 
what a * self-moue ’ man (probably intensely ' re- 
spectable’) might do, on hearing of suw au 
escapade in a member of his family ; it might be 
even the cause of an estrangement between them, 
though that, indeed, would be likely to throw her 
into her lover’s arms, which was the veiy thing, 
perhaps, by-the-bye, tliat Selwyii— 

'That is a pretty plan to impute to your old 
friend/ here interpolated the voice of Conscience. 
' Why, if this girl had not been so uncommonly 
good-looking, and taken your precious " artistic’’ 
fancy. Master Walter Litton, you would never 
have attained this lofty elevation of ideas : you 
might have gone up a little way, I don't deny, hut 
not BO high as all this. Moreover, it is a sheer as- 
sumption that anything Rke an elopement was 
contemplated. How could Reginald Selwyn know 
that this young lady would come to tho platform to 
see him off to GomwoU? The whole affair was 
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evidently the work of a moment ; and yet you 
were about to attribute a design — and a very mean 
one— to the lad who, when you were schoolboys 
together, often stood between you and hann, 
and used his three years of seniority, and the 
superior strem^h that went with them, to your 
advantage and succour ; to your old chum at 
college; to the nliin who went down into the 
Valley of Death among those heroic Six Hundred, 
and whose wounds should be mouths to speak for 
him to the heart of every fellow-countryman. For 
shame, Master Walter ! ’ 

Something like this did really mss through the 
young painter’s mind, and covered him with sclf- 
zeproach ; and all this time the two objects of his 
thoughts were sitting hand in hand immediately 
opposite to him, billing and cooing, but unseen, 
and almost unheard. All that he knew, and could 
not help knowing, was, that Selwyn was pleading 
camestiy for something or other— advocating some 
injudicious and rash course of conduct, as was 
only too likely— and that Lotty was objecting to 
it, if those gentle tones of remonstrance could bo 
cdled objecting. 

At last, as the train shot through a station, with 
a whir like the rising of some enormous pheasant, 
the captain observed aloud : ' Why, tliat ’s Twy- 
ford, isn’t it?’ 

^ Yes,’ answered Litton : * the next station, I 
believe, is Reading.’ 

He took up his Bradthmc to see whether this 
w*aB the case ; hut hardly had he begun to pcnise 
it before he uttered an exclamation of horror: 

‘ Look here ; Selwyn, you are quite wrong about 
the up-express: it does not start from Reading 
for the next two hours.’ 

* Are you sure, my dear fellow ? Let ’s look. — 
Well^ that’s exceedingly inconvenient. I can’t i 
imi^ne how I could have made such a mistake.’ 

* The only thing to be done,’ said Walter, moved 
by Lotty’s white and frightened face, Ms for us 
two to get out alsOj and keep this young lady 
company ; our time is no object, or, at least, none 
in comparison with her staying at the station for 
so long alone’—— 

* Oil, I don’t mind that' intemipted Lotty, in 
terrified tones ; ’ but what am I to do about papa ? 
I shall not be back in London till eight o’clock. 
He will be certain to find it all out— 0 dear, O 
dear ! ' 

‘ He will be quite certain, Lotty,’ said Selwyn, 
with earnest gravity ; ’ and this necessitates the 
step to which 1 have been trying to persuade you 
all along. This mischance may be turned into 
the happiest stroke of fortune, if you will only 
take my advice ; and such an opportunity will 
assuredly never happen again.’ 

* O Reggie, bat 1 dare not. Dear papa would 
never forgive me.’ 

* He wul not forgive you for coming down with 
me to Reading and going hack again, and will 
keep a very tiglit hand on you in future, you 
may he sure, Lotty ; but he will foigive you if 
you don’t go back at all, when he finds there is no 
use in being in a passion, since the mischief is 
done, and you have become my wife.’ 

' Your wife ! ’ exclaimed Litton. * You must not 
do anything rash, Selwyn.’ 

* Rash ! no, quite the reverse, my good fellow. 
This young lady has promised to many me sooner 
or later ; that has been settled long ago, but her 


father will not consent to it. He says ^‘never so 
it is no more disobedient in her to marry me now 
than it would he ten yean hence. By this lucky 
piece of imprudence, she will have already offended 
nim beyona measure ; her life will henceforth he 
made a burden to her under his roof. She can’t 
possibly get back, you see, without the most 
tremendous row ; and after that, there would he 
the other row, when we were married. Now, why 
shouldn’t we have the two rows in one, and get it 
over for good and all ! When the knot is once 
tied, the old gentleman, perceiving it is of no use 
to anathematise us, is all the more likely to listen 
to reason.’ 

’But really, Selwyn, this is a most serious 
step 

‘Of course it is, my dear Litton,’ interrupted 
the captain ; Mt’s the most impoiiant step in the 
world just now, but only to two people m it— to 
her and to me. Lotty is of age, and can judge for 
^ herself.’ 

I To tins speech, so significant in its tone, Walter 
Litton did not know what to reply. The affair 
was certainly not his business, nor did any valid 
objections to Selwyn’s arguments occur to him, 
save one— namely, that the young lady in her 
present position, separated from those who had the 
right to give her good advice, and urged by one 
whom she passionately adored, was not a free 
agent. 

’ 1 don’t know what to do for the best,’ cried 
Lotty, wringing her hands. * Oh, why was I so 
fooirsli as to get into the train !’ 

‘ Not foolish, darling, only so fond,’ whispered 
the captain. ’ You acted as your heart dictated, 
and that is a guide to which it is always safe to 
trust So far from regndtiiig your position, you 
should rejoice that it Inis placed the happiness 
within our grasp which sooner or later we liad 
promised ourselves. Life is too short for such 
procrastination.’ 

*Oh, what will pajMi say?’ sobbed Lolly, nnconi- 
forted by this philosophy, but at the same time 
obviously giving way to the Inevitable, which in 
her idea was Captain Reginald Selwyn. 

*I can very easily guess, my darling,’ said lie, 
smiling. ‘There will bo an cniptiou of the 
volcano ; burning lava — some very strong language 
indeed — will stream forth in every direction, and 
overwhelm the solid Duiicombe and his myrmi- 
dons. Then after a while there will be silence 
and calm. The crater will cease to a^tate itself ; 

What’s done can’t be undone,” it will sigh, and 
nobody will be a penny the worse.’ 

‘A penny the worse,’ echoed Litton inw'ardly: 
‘ is it possible he is calculating upon getting money 
with licr ?’ All his uncharitable thoughts rcganl- 
ing his friend had gathered strength again ; he 
could not formve him for taking advantage of this 
girl’s love and isolation. 

‘What will Lily sav?’ sobbed Lotty, after a 
long iiausc, during which the whistle sounded 
»roach to the station. 


long |iau8c, during which the whistle sounded 
shrilly, to proclaim tlieir approach to the station. 

‘She will say, “How luckv dear Lotty is to have 
married the man of her choice. Shall 1 ever have 
the like good fortune?” And, in the meantime, 

3 the kindest-hearted girl (save one) in the 
world, she will employ herself in eflecting a 
reconciliation between your father and ourselves. 
Come, darling, the time is come for your final 
decision ; be nnn, be conzageous'— 
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^Selwyiii’ inteirapted Litton abruptl]^, ‘there is 
one thing that has been forgotten : with whom 
is this young lady to reside until you can procure 
a mamage-license 7 liave you any female relative 
in Oomwall who can receive her 7 Otherwise, the 
whole plan must needs fall to the ground ; that is 
positively certain.’ 

‘ You are as right as the Bank,’ said the captain 
admiringly. ‘ What a stickler you are for the pro- 
prieties ; if it was not for your beard, you would 
make a most excellent chaperon ! Why, of course, 
I have thought of a home for Lotty imtil she shall 
be mine. My aunt Sheldon lives at Fenaddon — 
that is only a few miles from Falmoutli, Cor which 
we are bound, and ^uito as pretty ; you will fill 
your portfolio there just as well* 

‘ Never mind interrupted Litton impatiently. 

‘ Good Heavens ! os if anything signified except 
thU, But arc you sure of her getting a kind recep- 
tion, a wdcoine 7* 

‘Yes, quite sure,’ answered the captain deci- 
sively. ’Mrs Sheldon will do anything for me. 
We shall be married from her house in the 
orthodox manner ; it will bo scarcely an elopement 
at all. See, here we are at Reading ; and to think 
that my own darling is not going to leave me, 
neither now nor ever ! * 

‘ O dear ! O dear ! what will poor Lily say 7 ’ 
murmured Lotty, nestling, however, close to her 
Reginald, and evidently quite resolved to stay 
there. 

‘Ctan we not telegraph to her 7’ inquired Litton 

**^vliat ! and tell her where we have gone!’ cried 
the captain. ’ That would be madness indeed.’ 

‘ No, no ; I mean to relieve her mind ; to let her 
know that her sister is 'safe and well. Otherwise, 
they will think she has come to harm.’ 

‘Oil, thanks, Mr Litton,’ answeretl Lotty grate- 
fully ; ’ 1 should never have thought of that.’ 

‘Litton thinks of everything,’ said the captain 
laughing ; ' he ought to be a courier to a laigc 
family travelling on the continent But seriously, 
it is an excellent thought ; and as 1 am a cripple, 
and 1 daresay Lotty would find her pretty nand 
shake a bit under existing circumstances, you shall 
telegraph for us.’ 

‘ Yes, but not home, Reginald. Lily will not be 
at borne until live o’clock ; and some one else 
might open it ; and no one must tell poor pajm, 
but Lily. She will be at the drawing-cloM in 
George Street, you know.* 

‘Quite right. Then this is the tclegniiii,’ said 
the captain, dictating. ‘ From Lotty, liirmingham 
(that will put them for enough oif the scent), to 
Miss Lilian Lroum^ Ladies* CoUeye, Georye Street , — 
I have yone away with It. S. to his aunts house. 
Your sister will be married to-morrow. That will 
prevent the telegraph clerk from taking particular 
notice, os he would do if he thought we were a 
runaway couple, and at the same time convince 
them that oR interference will be too late. 
Say all you can for her to her father. Her dear 
love to both of you. That you vnU forgive and not 
forget her, ie her prayer. Farewell There is a 
deal more than the twenty words there, but 
sentiment is always expensive.’ 

The mess^ him been written while the train 
vas dackening speed, and now they had reached 
the platform. 

Litton sprang out at once upon his mission, 


which he had but just time to accomplidi, ere the 
engine began to snort again. 

‘ Some fellows wanted to get in here while you 
were away,’ observed the captain, on his return to 
the carriage; ‘so I have got the guard to stick 
an ^ayed board over the window. It combines 
utility and truth, you see, for it keeps us private, 
and exactly describes the mutual relation of Lotty 
and myself.-^Don’t it, Ixitty 7’ 

The captain had been mentiohed in desputebes 
for his coolnessL 


CHAPTER II. — THE DAUNTLESS THREE. 

‘ Where is Fenaddon 7’ asked Litton, when the 
train was once more on its way. ‘ 1 mean, how far 
is it from Falmouth 7* 

‘ Oh, well, a good step : when I said a few miles, 

I rather underrated the distance. 1 should think 
it was twenty miles. It is on the south coast of 
Cornwall, near the Lizard.’ 

‘Then tlicre is no railway,’ observed the other 
curiously. 

‘ No ; but it is a goodish road, though hilly ; 
and with four horses, we shall spin along in a 
couple of hours.’ 

* is it a telegraph station 7* 

‘Yes, there’s a tele^ph ; but we can’t goby 
that * said the captain ^^ly. 

‘No ; but yon can send word to your aunt that 
you are coming. That you must certainly do, 
Selwyn, for, with an hour's stay at Flymouth for 
dinner, we shall not arrive at our journey’s end 
till very late ; and it will, of course, be necessary 
to make preparations for your reception.’ 

‘Our chaperon is always right, Lotty ; he shall 
telegraph at Swindon,’ said tne captain comfort- 
ingly, for the news that they were to be so long on 
their way seemed to have come on the poor girl 
quite uiiexpcctedly, and once more she had dis- 
solved in tears. ‘You must tell my aunt the 
state of the cose, Litton ; ask her to take charge of 
Lotty, and also to secure a couple of rooms for you 
and me at the little inn. It’s just the place fur a 
painter— covered all over with the blossums of 
a great what-you-may-call-it — a wcstcria — ^the 
branches of which keep it from tumbling to pieces, 
and looking on to the old castle.* 

‘I hope there are not many people at Fenaddon. 
It is not a gay place, is it, Reginald 7’ asked Lotty 
tearfully. 

‘ Gay ! No, iny darling,’ replied the captain 
laughing. ‘My aunt Sheldon complains that she is 
buried alive there. There is not a soul to speak to 
within five miles.’ 

‘ I thought you said there uras a castle.’ 

‘ Yes ; but it has no roof to it It is a Roman 
ruin. Even the church has fiillcn to pieces, and 
hidf of it into the sea. Tliure is another church, 
however, built judiciously more inland, in which 
marriage services are no doubt performed upon 
occasion.’ 

‘ What will your aunt think of my coming down 
like this, Reggie 7’ 

‘ What will papa think 7 What will Lily think 7 
What will your aunt think?’ mimicked the cap- 
tain. ‘ Why, my dear Lotty, you seem bent on 
collecting the thoughts of all the family. As lor 
Aunt Sheldon, I promise you she will think no 
worse of you for this little escapade, but rather the 
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bettei^ for she made a runaway match of it herself 
— ana not so yeiY long ago neither.' 

Here Litton lookecl up quickly; his friend's 
eyes were fixed on Lotty, but the captain's foot 
came in significant contact with his own, and gave 
it a warning pressure. 

‘ There is . something wrong about Sclwyn’s 
aunt,' thought Waller. Sheldon, Sheldon ! surely 
I have heard that name before ; ’ and presently he 
Tcmembered where he had heaid it. Mrs Sheldon 
might have made a runaway match, but that was 
not the incident in her uiuriicd life which occurred 
to his memory. He recollected her name in con- 
nection with some law-case in which there had 
been circumstances, he did not remember what, 
but which had inode a vague impression on him, 
not to her advantage. It was too late, how- 
ever, to make any objections now, even if one 
could ever have been made on such a ground. I 
Sixty miles were already put between Lotty and 
her home ; an hour and a half had elapsed which 
had placed her old life aii<1 her new irrevocably 
apait. A less time suffices to do as much for many 
of us. A wonl spoken in the licat of hate ; a look 
given— nay, suffered to escape ’—in the aixlour of 
love ; is often a Good-bye to all our Past, and on 
its ruins Life begins once more. 

From Swindon, 4hc chaperon,' as the captain 
had christened AVulter, and as Lotty heiself now 
also termed him (for she was fast recovering from 
her apprehensions and. anxieties), Litton tclc- 
grapheci to Penaddon, mid, when they reached 
Kxeter, to Falmouth also, to order the carriage and 
Xiostera to meet them at the station, that not a 
moment should be lost. lie did not tell his com- j 
panioiis of his having taken this latter precaution, | 
since it would o^ have aroused the captain's 
mirth ; but, to Wtdter, everything that seemed 
likely to conduce tu Lolly’s coiufoii was of import- 
ance, and he was quite content to do her service 
without acknowledgment. It was he, of coume, 
since his friend was incapacitated W reason of his 
honourable wounds, who procured Lully her rail- 
wav ticket, provided them with refreshnieiiU, and 
ordered tlicir dinner at the inn at Plyuiuulh. In 
fact, os Ecginald subsequently observed, it was 
Walter who did tlie * billing,’ and he the * cooing ’ 
thniughout that journey. The former duty re- 
quired no little adroitness to avert imblic atten- 
tion from Lotty, for, despite all that has been 
done for the independence of the sex, it is 
still unusual fur a young lady to travel with 
two young gentlemen, neither of whom ore related 
to her, in an 'engaged' smoking-carriage. The 
interest of the passengers, who lidd somehow or 
other become cognisant of Ibis social anomaly in 
their midst, was greatly excited by it^ and most of i 
them, as they got out at their various destinations, I 
would stroll up the platform to sleol a look at ' the 
dauntless three,' as the captain himself styled j 
themselves. On these occasions, not only didi 
Walter confront the intruders with indignant coun- ! 
tenance, and every hair in his beard bristling 
defiance at one side-window, but he built up on 
the other an eidolon, made of his own and the 
captain's surplus travelling gear, to obscure the 
view. At Plymouth, too, he preceded them to 
the inn, and bespoke a private room for the little 
party, whereby he obtained a fieeting reputation 
of being Lottjrs husband. Tlio waiter's powers of 
observation were not so keen as those of the 


chambermaid, who remarked at once that Lotty 
wore no wedding-ring, and built up a little romance 
upon the circumstance. 

Whether anything of this was miessed by Lotty, 
or that she had been made to feel in any other 
way the embarrassment of her position, it is certain, 
that BO far from being invigorated by her meal, 
her spirits had deserted her when she entered the 
train again ; and os dusk came on, the doubt of a 
welcome from Mrs Sheldon, and the certainty of 
the unhappiness that she hod by this timo inflicted 
on those at borne, oppressed her mind in spite of 
I her Keginald'a efforts to enliven the way. 

' Stares my darling, of course the people stare,' 
he would explain in mitigation of her discomfort ; 
'but it is only with admiration. Bee a 

Crimean hero and his sister- that is, a Sister of 
Mercy in attendance upon him — also a young 
surgeon rising fast in reputation, but who has 
sacrificed his professional prosjjccts for the time, 
in order to accompany his friend to a warmer 
I climate. It is quite an idyll of Hospital life.' As 
I for the perturbation produced in the llrown family, 
the gallant captain was sublimely indifferent to it ; 
and with respect to the reception they were likely 
to get at Penaddon, his knowledge of his aunt’s 
cliumctcr, and of her liking fur himself, perhaps 
made liim confident of a welcome. At all events, 
his stoicism only once broke down, which hap- 
pened on their arrival at Falmouth, where, in 
addition to the carriagc-aml-four bespoken by 
Litton, they found a considerable crowcl attracted 
by tliat phenomenon. 

' Well, I must say yon have advertised us pretty 
completely,' was Reginald’s only acknowledgment 
of his friend’s forethought. And certainly the 
remarks of the bystanders were of a nature cal- 
culated to in’itate an invalid. That the four horsisn 
were ordered fur an elopement, the natives, it 
seemed, had made up their minds, and from that 
stand-point not even the presence of a third person 
could move them They only adapted their old 
theory (os men will) to suit the unexpected fact, 
and exclaimed admiringly : ' Why, if she ain't a 
running with two of ’em ! ’ 

The rest of the journey was melancholy indeed ; 
for, however pleasant Dr Johnson may have found 
it in his time to tnivel by post, he had no experi- 
ence of what it is after one nas already come some 
three hundred miles by railway ; it rained un- 
ceasingly too, for the first hour, so that, though 
the moon was at her full, there was little to w 
seen from the windows of the carriage, and when 
it grew dear, the country was no longer pictur- 
esque. They had no more, it is true, to toil 
up one hill-side only to descend another, but 
their way lay over bleak and barren moors, 
swept by a wind that seemed resolute to oppose 
their passage, and in whoso hiss and moan poor 
Lotty, though her hand wos clasped in Ranald’s, 
heanl many a warning and remonstrant voice. At 
last there fell upon their ears that sound, which 
has no other like to it in nature the roaring 
of an angiy sea ; and the captain let down the 
window, and bode Lotty look out. Around them 
and before them, for they were on a high-set 
montoiy, spread the moonlit sea, void and wliite 
with wrath os far os eye could reach, and beneath 
them a spectad min. 

'That is Penaddon Castle, Lotty, in which, os 
you may observe for yourself, no county fkmily 
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reudes at present The light down yonder is from 
the Hall, which shews that hospitable preparation 
has been made for your reception. The scene 
looks a little ghastly by this light ; but, to-inorrow, 
you will own that you never saw a prettier place, or 
one, 1 hope, in which you were so happy.* 

S T 0 R M-W A R N I N G S. 

OuB readers are probably aware of the remarkable 
oiforts of the late Admiral Fitzroy rcganling 
records of the weather, and the oi^ganisation of a 
system of storm-warnings. At his decease, the 
Meteorological Department at the Board of Trade 
was abolished. In lieu of it, the Admiralty 
agreed to place an annual sum of ten thousand 
pounds in the hands of the Royal Society, 
who appointed eight or ten of its members, 
well versed in these matters, to form a Meteor- 
ological Committee, to ho trusted with a gener- 
ous reliance on the honest and unseliish prose- 
cution of their duties. Q'his system has been in 
force seven or eight years ; and the results of the 
committee’s labours arc annually published. The 
ineiubers of the committee (whose bcivIcgr are 
wholly gratuitous) meet once a fortnight, or oftener, 
if iiecessaiy. At present, they comprise the veteran 
Sir EdwaiHl Sabine, Mr W arrcii De la Rue, Cap- 
tain Evans (hydrograplier to the Admiralty), Mr 
Gal ton, Mr Gassiut, Adiiiiral Richards, the Earl 
of Rossc, Major-general Smythc, Major-general 
Strachen, and Sir Charles Wheatstone; with Mr 
Scott AS Director, and Captain Toynbee us Marino 
Superintendent. 

The complete Report of the proceedings in 1873, 
only recently published, aifords means fur explain- 
ing, in a hner way, the kind of work carried on, 
and the organisiition by which it is conducted. 

In the prosecution of ocean meteorology, the 
committee supplies on loan to captains of ships a 
set of iustruiuents which have been properly 
verified at Kew Observatory ; these instruments 
are returned to the olUce w'heii the voyage is 
over, for lecomporison with standards. ^’hoy j 
•comprise a inariiui barometer, thcmiometers, uii!l 
hydrometers, with occasionally an azimuth com- 1 
pass. The conditions of the loan are, tliat careful 
observations shall be made with these instruments ; 
that the results shall be entered in a tabulated 
register ; and that the register shall be trails- 1 
initted to the office wdicn each voyage is eiidcil 
No observations are iccogniscd except those made ! 
with the committee’s instruments. In r^anl to ! 
the ships of the royal navy, the plan is dillerent ; 
the committee supplies all the meteorological j 
iustrmncuts, duly verified, but is not empowered i 
to demand a record of observations. This is in 
accordance with an arrangement made between j 
thc^ Admiralty and tho committee, whereby a 
division of labour is established. Nevertheless, 
captains of royal ships frequently, and voluntarily, 
send valuable Reports to the committee. In 
addition to the supply of instruments direct from 
the office in London, a stock is kept at sonic of the 
more important sea-ports, under the care of agents 
responsible (through Captain Toynbee) to the com- 
mittee. Presents of valiiable charts are mode to 
those captains who send duly prepared registers of j 
observations. At the close of 1873, more than 
seventy merchant-ships, voyaging in almost every i 
ocean, were making and lecmmg daily observa- 


tions with the instruments supplied. As one 
result of the mass of valuable information thus 
gradually accumulated, the committee prepares 
charts on a laige scale of such portions of 
the ocean as exhibit meteorological peculiaritiiw. 
For iiiRtancc, there is a part of tho Atlantic 
known to mariiiera as the Doldrums, concern- 
ing which it is desirable to obtain as much 
infomation as possible, of such kind os meteor- 
ological instruments can furnish; and the com- 
niittcc is preparing charts that will give this 
information. From two hundred to .two hundred 
and fifty registers are received annually at the 
central office, from all parts of the world ; and 
then computers and transcribers are employed in 
reducing these authentic records of observations 
to a form suitable for futuro use ; with the ffiirly 
grounded hope, that we shall thereby add every 
year to our weather-lore of the various oceans and 
HC'oa. Many of the documents are from sca-poils 
abroad, in addition to the eiitrics jutted down by 
the eaptaiiiB of ships during their voyages. At 
the beginning of the present year, 82 of the com- 
mittee’s barometers, 510 thcmiomctci's, and 314 
hydrometers, wero afloat in ships of the mercantile 
marine, all doing useful daily work; these, in- 
cluding others in store, and at the out-ports of Liv- 
erpool, Aberdeen, and Glasgow, mode u total of 
more than 1700 scientifically constructed instru- 
ments, all tested to the highest degree of accuracy. 
The instruments belonging to the Admiralty, hut 
equally under the scientific care of the committee, 
comprised at the same time haromoters, ther- 
mometers, and hydrometers, to the number of more 
than 3200. This is not all. 

The committee maintains many agencies in 
various parts of tho United Eingdum, cliargcd 
with the duty of taking daily observations of the 
weather, and of forwu^iug tabulated registers of 
the results to London. The director visits all these 
agencies in turn. In addition to this, voluntary 
observers aid in the useful work. Forty or fifty 

S rivatc gentlemen, in various parts of the king- 
0111 , make regular observations witli instruments 
approved by the committee. Some send up to the 
central office monthly tables, with one observation 
per day, some with two per day, and some with 
three; wdiilc others prepare complete monthly 
registers. A quarterly Weather Report is published, 
giving a summary of results obtained at all the 
stations ; mean values arc given, not only in Eng- 
lish measures, but also on the iiielric and the ccii- 
tignulo scales, llourly tabulated valuc.«« for each 
class of instruments arc likewise issueil. Seven 
scU-recording observatories are maiiitniued, from 
each of which issue anexiiograms, harojgrams, and 
thermograms— self-rccoided diagrams of the results 
furnished by the iiistnimeuts. An eiilaiged publi- 
cation of results is about to be undertaken, in con- 
junction with the Meteorological Society. It is 
also contemplated to obtain, with the aid of the 
lighthouse Boards, observations on sca-teuiperature 
near the coasts, with especial reference to the 
migrations of mackenil, herrings, and other fish ; 
and thus some important information will be pro- 
cured on a subject of interest to the community. 

Perhaps the most interesting part of the com- 
mittee’s labours is that which relates to Weather 
Telegraphy. By the aid of land wires and sul^ 
merged cables, a constant intercommunication is 
kept up between the central office and uixnierous 
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out-port and other staiiona, all which are periodi- 
cally visited and inspected, and competent agents 
are appointed. There are sixteen such stations 
in England and Wales, eight in Scotland, and five 
in liriand, some of which send two telegraphic 
communications every day; and two stations 
abroad contribute to the good work. Eoreign 
governments are supplied with copies of some of 
the telegrams, such as relate to British ports most 
contiguous to the territories of those govem- 
inentB ; and transmit telegrams in return. Tlie 
committee thus practically knows, every day, and 
in some instances twice a day, the state of the 
weather along a vast range of European coast, from 
Christiania in Norway, to Corunna in Spain. 

The daily observations are mode at eight in the 
mornings and the telegrams relating to them all 
reach London by nine, rid wire and cable. The 
* Intelligence Department* at the General Postpoflice 
then extracts from these telegrams such portions 
as are required for its wind and weather Reports. 
A private wire next transmits them to the com- 
mittee’s office. By eleven o’clock, the particulars 
are reduced and tabulated into a daily weather 
Report, copies of whicli are sent off to the evening 
newspapei^ in time for publication. A wind- 
chart for the day is also prepared for the Hhippiiifj 
GaanUe. If necessary, telegraphic intelligence of 
storms or atmospheric disturbances is sent to our 
own coasts and to foreign countries. Later in the 
day, the foreign telegrams, and subsequently the 
afternoon Reports, come in. The daily weather 
charts are drawn and ready by noon, and for- 
waxded to the lithographers to be printed ; the 
copies for distribution come in about lialf-p^t 
three ; and by half-post five several hundred copies 
are sent off to the general post The daily weatlier 
Report is supplied gratuitously to seventeen London 
newspapers and journals, to tliiity or forty sea- 
ports, to the public and private observatories in 
the United Kingdom, to scientific societies, to 
government offices and departments, and to various 
institutions and officisil establishiiicnts in foreign 
parts. 

Simultaneous or synchronous observations, as a 
means of ascertaining the exact sUte of the weather 
at one particular instant over wide-spi'eadiiig 
regions, are about to be made daily in :is many 
parts of the world as can be conveniently selected. 
The importance of these simultaneous observations 
in determining the law of storms, and the occur- 
rence of those hurricanes and cyclones so destructive 
to human life and shipping, it is impossible to 
estimate. The time selected is that particular 
instant whicli corresponds with twelve hours forty- 
three minutes p.m. Greenwich time, and which can 
easily be translated into the local time of other 
longitudes. 

Storm-simialling apparatus is supnlicd by the 
Board of Trade to imout a hundrm and thirty 
stations on the coasts of the British Islands ; besides 
those at the royal dockyards under the maiiage- 
mciit of the Admiralty. These signals are so shaped 
and coloured os to symliolise different messages or 
warnings ; at some stations, lamp-signals ore used 
at night The committee’s central office sends out 
intelligence of storms probably approaching, chiefly 
to Buch Btations as are most likely to be affect^ 
—sometimes on the east coast, sometimes on the 
w^ and so on. The message sent usually com- 
prises an order to hoist the storm-signid, accom- 


panied bjra brief statement of the reasons. The 
mes^e itself is to be posted up for the infor- 
mation of the public, ana is to remain in force for 
forty-eight lioiira, unless superseded by another 
in the interim, denoting cither that the danger is 
known to have passed over, or that there are signs 
of the approach of another storm. All information 
sent to tne coasts is also forwarded to Lloyd’s, 
where it is posted up for the information of cap- 
tains, shipowners, ana underwriters, or ship-insur- 
ers. In 1873, about two hundred and fifty storm- 
warnings were transmitted by wire and cable ; and 
of these, two hundred were justified by the rough 
weather that supervened — a striking proof of the 
advance that has been made in scientific weather 
forecasts. The uninitiated cannot interpret storin- 
sigiials ; but port authorities, and sailors gener- 
ally, know that a cone hoisted with the point 
upwards denotes an approaching wind veering 
round from the north-west by north to south- 
east ; with the point downwards, a wind veering 
from south-east by south to north-west ; while 
a drum, as well os a cone, is considered to denote 
a very heavy gale approaching from the direction 
indicated by tlie cone. 

The committee is not without hope of being able 
shortly to commence a system of daUy forecasts, to 
announce all over the kingdom tlie probable state 
of the weather in different localities, on the mor- 
row or the day after. If this can be done, the 
result will be almost beyond price— supposing 
i always that the result justifies, or approximately 
I justifies the prediction, a matter to wdiich the com- 
mittee will direct close attention before setting the 
scheme on foot 

It will be seen, therefore, that the ivork done by 
the Meteorological Committee of the Royal Society, 
ill conjunction with various governments and 
scientific Ixslies, is of a very high degree of im- 
portance, giving us some clue to the solution of 
that world-pcrplcxiiig question, ‘How about the 
weather ?’ 

THE WILMINGTON GIANT. 

The White Horse in Berkshire has been, until 
recently, regarded as the chief representative of 
the turf-cut monuments in England. It has, how- 
ever, at length found a rival in the Wiliiiingtou 
Giant, a figure that now appears os a prominent 
object on the South Downs, and whicli has already 
attracted a large number of visitors, and may be 
seen by every traveller on the south-coast line, os 
he journeys to the fashionable and rising watering- 
places which arc in the eastern part of the county 
of Sussex. 

Until recently, few comparatively were aware of 
its existence, for it had been so nearly obliterated 
by the turf, that it required a peculiar light to 
be cosily traced. And those who looked on the 
‘ Long Man,’ os it was locally called, were not likely 
to recognise the interest of the inquiry which it 
had the power to awaken. At length, the figure 
became known as the Wilmington Giant, and as 
such has undergone some restoration. The Giant 
is two hundred and forty feet in length, while the 
head is above twenty-one feet in diameter, lu 
each of the outstretched arms is a dub or staff. It 
is cut on so steep a slope of the hill os to appear 
almost upright^ and by its size and altitude bnngs 
to mind the Oolossus of Rhodes. It towers to 
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an immenfle height ; and when the apcctator has intends to lead us into thankfulness for our present 


mounted only as higli as the breast, on looking 
north, the whole of Uie countiy between him and 
the mid-Surrey hills is fully commanded. 

Assuming it to be a work of high antiquity, 
whose preservation was the first object consiaerra 
by the original designers, indications of its purpose 
are sought for in every detail which it presents. 
The whole figure tells of the perfect idol ; its fonn 
and size may be considered as fairly indicative of 
the veneration of the workers for the object repre- 
sented. What have been previously looked on as 
staves in the Giant’s hands, are now suggested to be 
emblems of a gnomeric character ; that is, indica- 
tive of the hours of the day, acconling to the 
shadows that may be thrown on the surface. Even 
at the present time it may be said to act as an 
enormous gnomon, little os it is thought of or 
needed by the existing race. At noon, the sun is 
exactly over its head, and the whole figure then 
is seen only in its restored outline ; while the most 
casual observer can easily truce by the shadows, 
as they lessen or deepen in tone, the hours before 
nr after noon. If the whole surface was kept 
clean, as is the case with the Berkshire White 
Horse, this power would be intensified ; realising 
which, we are the better able to understand the 
part it would play in regulating and directing the 
movements oi our early ancestors. It has indeed 
been calculated, tliat, with the chalk fullv exposed 
to view, it could have been used as a day-signal, 
and maile the means of communicating over a vast 
area: two of such figures, it is assorted, would 
luive been suiricient, if placed at suitable distances, 
to have conveyed a sure, though shadowy message 
to London— a power not likely to have beeiij 
disregarded by those whose painstaking skill had 
Bccurod it. Inferior os it may be to the achieve- I 
niciits of modern telegraphy, it is some indication 
that our British forefathers could cut off the 
tliificulties created by distance in their communica- 
tion to a detached b^y, and might convey to them 
signals that would direct their movements. 

Caesar, in his notico of the painted savages 
whom he found on first landing on these shores, 
refers to their habits and religious ceremonies, 
wherein sacrificial rites had a proinineiit place. 
'They have,’ he says, 'figures ot u vast size, the 
limliB of which are fonneil of osiera ; they fill these 
with living men, which being set on fire, the men 
perish in the flames.’ This terse and simple state- 
ment appears to have been the foundation for the 
belief, tnat wicker-work idols of the human fonn 
were the recognised deities of the Britona This I 
idea has been introduced into ballad literature, I 
and popularised by pictorial illustrations. The de- 
scription of the ' wicker giant grim,’ and of the 
' victims caged within his limbs,’ must now give 
place to more sober definitions, which will stand 
the test applied by the searching system of modern 
investigation. And no sooner is attention seriously 
directed to the monstrous pictures, representing a 
basket-work idol of the human form standing erect, 
filled with struggling victims, than the merest exer- 
cise of common-sense is ready to pronounce the 
thii^ depicted to be impossible. No figure of the 
kinjT could be maile to retain its perpendicular 
position when packed with human beings. The 
absurdity of the picture, which is familiarised to 
us by its appearing os a woodcut in magazine liter- 
ature, and also as gracing the pages of that whi<^ 


mcenus to leaa us into tiianKiumess tor our present 
light and knowledge, when compared with the dark 
and gloomy past, is made apparent by tracing the 
* artist’s license.’ A pitchfork is being used by a 
bystander, on which is hoisted an infant, to be 
thrust through the open wicker-door, which then 
only can be reached by a ladder. The frantic 
struggles of the older victims who ore caged in 
liclow, made to fill the legs of the human-form 
bc^ket, may tend perhaps to convince us that tiie 
principle of vohmtary sacrifice was utterly un- 
known to our forefathers. 

But no sooner is Caesar's description removed 
from such encumbrances, and we gather up the 
simple facta that remain, tiian we find we have 
enough left to satisfy us. On his landing in 
Britiuii, he found that there were 'idols of immense 
ske with osier limbs,’ that these were used in 
' human sacrifices wherein the victims perished in 
the flames,’ Wo neither question his statements, 
nor for a moment doubt his thus giving ns concisely 
the 'manners and customs* which he witnessed. 
The same authority assures us that wkher-work 
boats covered with skins were found to be in use 
by the natives of these islands upon the invasion 
oi the Romans. The hurdle— that texture of 
twigs, osiers, or sticks, made more or less firm 
according to the purpose it was intended to serve, 
was doubtless known to the aboriginal inhabitants 
— is still in use fur sliecp-pens. It is suggested 
tiiat the Wilmington Giant serves in every par- 
ticular as sin illustration of Caesar's text, if it be 
admitted that at the time of the sacrificial rites 
being observed, hurdles were placed round as an 
inclosurc. It is well known that the whole district 
over which tlic Giant towered was occupied by an 
enormous wood, sacred to two deities known as 
Andrcd and Andras— in other words, the powers 
of nature ; and probably there is sonic connecting 
link between the remaining monninent and tlie 
departed forest-like feature of the country. 

Antiquarian labours, with which Mr Phenes 
name is inseparably connected, must have guided 
him in forming his opinion imd estimate of the 
great monumental turf-cut work, which has given 
rise to a popular and interesting inquiry, as his 
zeal has l^en the moving cause for securing its 
restoration. He is referred to os an authority 
on the subject ; his multifarious learning seems to 
condense on any object which leiiects the scattered 
rays of a past age. Friendly controversy has of 
course arisen; but the feeling of surprise and 
wonder generally prevails, tiiat so venerable and 
ancient a work should have been attributed to 
medieval times ; or that the terse text of Caesar 
should have been distorted from its original force 
by liampcring commentary or absurd illustTation. 
The literary feature introduced thus into a 
matter of antiquarian or arclncological inquiry, 
deepens greatly the interest which was so suddenly 
aroused. If tlie evidence given by the Wilmington 
Giant is rejected, and he is not allowed to appear 
as a witness to the pagan rites which were prac- 
tised on British ground, he must be allowed to 
stand in the glory of mystery, and henceforth to 
share with Stonehenge the privilege of being a 
' not understood ' iiiouumeut ola bygone time. 

Wo must conclude by noticing that the East 
Sussex Archasological Society selected Wilmington 
as the place of their annum autumn meeting, on 
which occasion the church, the ruins, as well aa 
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that part of the old monastic building which ia 
now used as a farm-house, were duly iiismcted by 
the members and their frienda And then, laH^ 
not least, the Giant was visited. The enjoyment of 
fdl present was greatly promoted by the presence 
of Mr Phend, who pomted out the peculiarities 
which confirmed the opinion he hod elsewhere ex- 
pressed. ‘ In the middle tigcs, the Colossal,’ he ob- 
served, * was never dealt with, while it was, to the 
ancients, a ^eat feature, in which ilicy delighted 
and excelled.’ He referred to the enormous figures 
and Bculplures to be found in Egypt, India, Central 
America, and other parts of the world, and men- 
tioned the identity of attitude of the Giant with 
figures on Gnostic gems, as also with figures in 
Egypt and Nubia, and with that of Diana at 
Ephesus. The monkish theory was remarked on, 
:is popular error ; when Mr Phene, in reply, ex- 
pressed his opinion that some medieval ellbrt had 
been made to obliterate that which was sure to 
have been found objectionable to the monks, but 
that, fortunately, such iconoclasni had been insiifii- 
cient to destroy the contour. He then compared 
the Wilmington Giant with the Dorsetshire Giant ; 
and on the possibility and probability that Cmsar 
saw both of tne monuments which had so long lain 
hid, or uncared for, being pointed out, the comjiaiiy 
seemed ready to receive the proposition, none 
being ])repared with evidence which tended to 
contradict it. That relics so impoitant are so 
easily restored, and given freely to the people, 
that they may enjoy and learn thereby, is one of 
the pleasant and satisfactory features attending the 
securing of turf-euJt monuments. 


la: 


SOME SPORTING REMINISCENCES. 

In a book entitled Past Days m India, some 
excellent stories arc told by <a late Customs 
officer,' relying upon his * sporting rcminisceiiccs of 
the valley of the Soane and the basin of Singrowlec,' 
in the district of Mirzapore. His reminiscences 
embrace what he was told as w'ell as what come 
within the range of his own personal cognisance ; 
so tliat he does not, fortunately, vouch for the truth 
of aU that he relates. And it must be acknow- 
ledged that, in cerlaiii ca<^, more than orrlinory 
powers of credulity are required. 

To *he11 the cat' was considered by the fabulous 
conclave of rats so hazardous u proceeding, that 
the expression, from the time of the celebrated 
Douglas to the present day, lias been commonly 
used to denote any bold mcasuie which wonhi 
entail the necessity of personally confronting a 
redoubtable creature. To *bell the bear,' then, 
should require aii extraordinary degree of bold- 
ness ; and yet even that feat ia said to have been 
accomplished. An ^ahecr,' let it be understood, 
is a ^herdsman.’ Now it happened upon a day, 
near the village of Murkoondee, that three or four 
aheers were tending buffaloes in a jungle, * when 
one of them (the aheers, not the biifialoca) suddenly 
came upon a bear at the foot of a tree, half-buried 
in the hole he was digging to get at a white ants’ 
nest.’ He made signs to his companions to come 
to him. This they did ; and they all stood for a 
long while watching the bear, which was far too 
intent upon procuring a dinner to take any notice 
of them. Hereupon, inspired by that spirit which 
* finds some misenief still for idle liauds to do,' one 
of the aheers conceived a more or less happy idea, 


which he communicated forthwith to hie appxeeia- 
tive felbwB. Producing a buffalo-bell, he made a 
proposition which was received with approbation, 
silently expressed ; for there was the fear of 
attracting the attention of the bear. Then the 
two boldest, heaviest, and strongest of the aheers 
noiselessly drew near to Bruin, whose * head was 
buried deep in the hole,’ jumped upon his hack, 
and by main force held the bear down until the 
others had tied tlie bell round his neck. The 
practical jokers, having performed their task with 
the utmost rapidity, retired with corresponding 
nimhlcness to a place of safety, whence they 
watched with great intercRt the bear’s behaviour. 
'The antics he played, and the awful row he made 
in trying to get rid of the sonorous bell, sent the 
aheers into fits of laughter. The poor animal is 
said to have been seen or hcanl of for four days in 
diflerent pails of the country, and is supposed to 
have traversed between one liundrcd and two 
hundred miles, being at last found dead of fright 
and Hturvutioii on the borders of Uewah, fifty miles 
from where he had the omument put on.' 

There is no telling to whut stniits a true sports- 
man may' be reduced ; and it is always advisable 
to know wliat ia good and palatable to eat Now 
it appears that the ‘ fretful porcupine,’ though its 
quills may be its most rciiiarkaole and, from a 
coiiimeicial point of view, must val liable pecu- 
liarity, is by no means to ho disi'egarded by a 
hungry hunter who lungs for savoury meat. This 
fact is vouched fur by the ‘ Ciistums officer,’ 
who testifies that * roast, or rather baked, porcu- 
pine’ is ‘a iirst-ratc dish.’ And this is the way 
to dress and cook it : * The porcupine, after being 
cut open, cleaned, and stnlled with proper season- 
ing, is enveloped, quills and all, iii a thick paste 
of atta (Hour with the {lollurd and bran in it) ; the 
cook then digs a hole iu the ground, and smooth- 
ing it all roiiml with thin mud, puts iu a quan- 
tity of live coals. When the hole becomes well 
heated, the ashes arc withdrawn, more live coals 
imt in, and the porcupine on them, and all covereil 
up with live coals and wood. After a sufficient 
time has elapsed to allow for the porcupine to be 
properly cooked’ (no definite nunilierof minutes, 
however, being mentioned fur the guidance of 
experimentalists), * the black mass is taken out of 
the hole and cut open ; the licad is then cut off, 
and the skin (the (luills coming with it) peeled oil* 
easily, tlie rest being scut to the tabic, looking and 
tasting very much like a well-fed sucking porker.' 
There is, of course, no reason, except prejudice, 
why one should not eat porcupine. It is a rodent 
of healthy appetite, feeding chiclly on roots and 
vegetable substauccs in general, to such on extent 
as to play havoc, sometimes, in a garden. Indeed, 
the ancient Romans are said to have bought and 
sold it for food ; and there ore many points, 
besides water-supply, in which wc might advaii- 
togeously imitate the ancient Romans. Hedgehog, 
which is not unlike porcupine, is believed to be a 
very common dish amongst our gipsies ; and tlie 
way iu which the former, baked whole in a 
wrapper of clay, is prepared for the table, is not 
dissimilar from the process just described in the 
case of the latter. 

llin time to thoroughly enjoy some baked porcu- 
pine is, no doubt, when the appetite is ravenous 
after some hours of exercise and excitement ; lal 
us say, after a ‘honkwa.’ But as everybody may 
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not know what a hankwa ia, and how it is con- 
ducted, the present occasion may be seised for 
giving an explanation in detail A hankwa, then, 
M a * drive oi wild animals and it is conducted 
as foUows : * The first thing to be done is to send 
off an experienced shikari (sportsman) to discover 
the traces and lair of a ti^r. This having been 
done, and a young biifTalo-bull provided as a 
« victim,** the shikari takes it before sundown to 
the spot arranged for the hankwa or drive, and 
in the track of a tiger, and fastens it securely to a 
stake driven firmly into the ground, or to the roots 
of a tree. The shikari has witli him two or three 
villagers, who have brought their tuiigarees, or 
woof-axes, and charpoys (native bedsteads), accord- 
ing to the number of sportsmen, which they pro- 
ceed at once to fasten securely in trees couvcuieiitly 
situated. Poles are then cut and fastened twelve 
to eighteen inches above the front edge of each 
charpoy, and to these poles small leafy branches 
are tied, hanging downwards, which serve os a 
screen to the fiportsmeu on the iimchaun (platform). 
Ihese poles are also used to rest the ban-els of the 
guns on, that they may he close at hand. (It is, 
however, generally best to fas^sn the charpoys in 
the morning, as then the leafy screen, being fresh, 
presents a more natural appearance, the shikari 
doing it directly he finds the "victim** killed.) 
These preparations being completed, the sliikni-i s 
part}' make their way out of the neighbourhood as 
(piickly as possible, knowing that the jungle is no 
longer over-safe, because about tliat time wild 
animals of all kinds issue from their various coverts 
in search of their prey or food.* Messengers arc 
then sent to all the villages in the neighbourhood 
* to give notice of a hankwa the next morning, and 
to summon all the men and boys nut absolutely 
required for any special duties. As a properly 
conducted hankwa seldom lasts longer than two or 
three hours at most, generally m the early morn- 
ing, and os the villagers engaged in it receive a 
whole day’s pay for their trouble, they are always 
glad of the summons.’ As soon os day breaks * on 
the following morning, the shikari, taking one or 
more crafty men with him, proceeds very cautiously | 
to the jungle, to see whether the ** victim '* has \ 
been killed or not If on liis return he reporU ‘‘a | 
kill,” the gentlemen, who b^ that time have got ; 
everything nwly, proceed quickly to the spot, but 
with as little noise as possible, all talking on the 
way being in u decidcilly 8ulj«liie<l tone of voice. 
Some eigbt or ten of the bravest and most intelli- 
gent villagers accompany tliciii, and staiion them- 
selves in trees, a few yards apart, to the right and 
left of the trees in which the machauiis arc. As 
the duties of these men are more onerous and dan- 
gerous than those of the beaters, they will have 
<ioiible pa}r each for their trouble.’ It should have 
1)ccn mentioned that the charpoys S-ire placed about 
ten feet from the i^und, this height being gener- 
ally considered the safest, as the inachaun then 
would be just out of tlie reach of a tiger, were he 
to stand up on his hind-lera and try to get in. 
Ending himself foiled, should he atilf be bent on 
luischim, and make a spring, most likely he would 
go clean over, harming no one, even if the eporta- 
nien were foolish enough to allow him ao much 
time aa to accompliah all tliis. Whereas, were the 
uiachaunB placed aome feet higher up, unless at 
once very high, the tiger’s spring would land him 


case, on making his spring he would be saluted with 
a volley ; still, unless liit in an immediately vital 
spot, he might have strength enough left to inflict 
some ugly wounds with his teeth and claws ;* and 
4t is weU known to sportsmen that wounds from 
any of the feline race are extremely troublesome to 
heal’ The villagers who have placed themsdves 
in the trees to the right and left, and at about 
the same height us the machauns, act tlie part of, 
and are called, rokhs or stoppers. When, then, 
rokh sees a tiger coming nia way, ho cries out 
llish,” or some such sound, not too loud, or else 
tai)s the tree once with the handle of his axe, just 
loud enough to attract the attention of the tiger, 
and make him apprehensive of danger in ^t 
direction. If tliis sound is not enough, he taps 
again louder, and if the tiger still persists in 
advancing, he throws a stone or a hit of slick 
at him, which usually turns him, and makes 
him go ill the dii-eciion required.’ When the 
gentlemen have ‘started for the machauns, the 
shikari takes all the i-est of the men and boys 
(lifty to a hundred or more), and places them a 
few yards apart, forming a semicircle in rear of 


iticely in the maohaun. 


No doubt, in each a 


the place where the tiger is supposed to be lying 
tlown, preparing for a sleep after his heavy repast. 
Two or three tom-toms (small native dniiiis) 
arci also stationed, one in the centre of the line 
of heaters, the other at even distances to the right 
and left. The shikari then having ascertained 
that all is ready, placing himself in the centre of 
the half-mooii, signals to the men right and left 
us far as ho can see, and these again p;iss the 
signal on till it reaclies the gentlemen, w-arning 
them tliut the hankwa is beginning. The sigmd 
is always made with the hand, never with the 
voice. When the return-signal from both sides 
reaches the shikari, he orders the beaters to com- 
mence shouting and beating the bushes with 
sticks, or throwing earth or stones into thick 
clumps, whilst the druiumprs’ create the greatest 
din of w'hich their instruments are capable. And 
it is, altogether, quite noise enough to waken 
‘ every animal coucniiig within a long distance on 
cither side of the line of beaters, causing them to 
start up, and wonder what on earth is going to 
happen.’ Mcoiiwhilu, in the machauns stand the 
gentlemen * on the tiptoe of expectation ; * and, 
though they be ‘ stung by one or more of a cloud 
of mosciuitoes, or bitten by a villainous red or 
black tree-ant, or, it may be, tickled to tlic lieiglit 
of irritation by one or more wilful, peisevcring 
tiles,’ they ‘ dare not move liaud or foot to drive 
them away, momentarily expecting the burst, or the 
stealthy treutl, as the humour may be, of the tiger 
or tigers.’ Here he comes, you tliink, Jis there is 
a movement and a rush out of the bushes ; no, 
it is ‘ a wild boar only,’ but quite enough to give 
‘the unpractised nerves of some u rude shock.’ 
There he goes, then ; no, this time ‘it is a bear,’ 
which, thinking ‘ that tlie sooner he is out of such 
a neighbourhood tlie better,’ puts Ilia best foot 
foremost, and ‘ shullles off double quick.’ Surely, 
this is he ; but no ; this is a hyena sneaking past, 
and nearly mistaken by some excited novice for 
a tiger. And the fear of committing such an 
error is what makes the tension of the nerves so 
painfully great ; for, ‘ if an unlucky shot was fired 
at such small game, the tiger or tigers would be 
alarmed, and break past the rokhs^ or double back 
on the line of bratera^ scattering, and, likely 
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enou^, grievonsly wounding, if not killing, one 
or more of them.’ At last the ^nd spect^le is 
seen: one, and, perhaps, two tigers shew them- 
selves within range ; there is a rattle of artilleiy 
from the trees, n^nd hoth the grand creatures roll 
over in the dust. At the some moment a third 
comes rushing past ; bang ! bang I go a couple of 
rifles ; and there * follows a roar which must be 
heard, for it cannot be imagined or described.” 

animal’s back lias been broken ; and, * owing 
to the contortions and roars, which rather disturo 
a fresh hand’s nerves, it is somewhat diflicult to 
give a maimed tiger his quietus. . . . Old tigers 
are much more game and dangerous than young 
ones only two or three years old ; the bones of the 
former, having solidified, become capable of resist- 
ing a leaden ounce-ball. . . . For tiger-shooting, it 
is advisable to use composition balls, made of one 
pirt tin and two lead. ... On the first shot being 
fired, the beaters redouble their shouts, making 
the welkin ring again. When the wounded tiger 
bos received its quietus, the men of tlie hankwa 
draw up, and the sportsmen descend from their 
not over-easy percLca The examination of the 
spoil comes next, and the allotting of tine 
honour to the successful shots, the remarks of the 
gentlemen being interspersed with those of Uic 
villagers, complimentaiy to the sportsmen, hut 
by no means so to the dead game, or their living 
female relations. During this interval, by the 
orders of the shikari, some of the heaters have cut 
down branches and young green bamboos, peeling 
off and twisting the outer skin of the latter into a 
sort of rope, with which, tying up and swinging 
the recently fierce, but now quiet enough monsters, 
they bear them oif triumphantly to the sound of 
the tomtoms to the sportsiiicn’s camp. The beaters 
are then mustered, an<l paid olT by the luiymaster 
personally, boys getting two, three, or four pice 
(|d. to l|d.) earii ; men, five pice (l|d.) ; the 
Tokh^ two annas (3cL}, and the shikari, two or 
three rupees (4s. to 6a). Lastly, the defunct 
tigers are made over to the shikari, to skin them 
properly, and take olf their heads (cleaning the 
utter well), preserving the teeth (either separate 
or in the skull), and also the claws. Many per- 
sons do not give the shikari his present until the 
separate parts of the trophy have been prorluccd ; 
and this is the best plan, os men of that kind are 
apt to steal the claws and teeth to sell os amulets, 
Some people go to the trouble and expense of boiling 
the carcase down for the sake of the grease, tiger- 
fat being said to be a raecific for rheumatism.’ 
Such ' is a tolerably faithful account of a hankwa, 
or drive of wild animals, the manner of conducting 

and the results.’ 

The superstitious awe with which tlie natives 
regard the tiger, has given rise to ludicrous stories, 
which would not gain credence amongst the least 
incredulous of European children. Of this kind is 
a stoiy told about a khansamah, or native butler. 
The general idea of a butler is a portly, not to 
say obese, personage ; but this khansamah, on the 
contrary, * was of a very lean and spare habit' He, 
then, having made some purdiases at a market- 
town, was returning through the jungle to the 
camp whence he him set out, when, according to 
his own description, ‘ a monster of a tiger, with a 
light leap, bounded over some bushes into the 
r^ right before him, and only a few paces dis- 
tant’ He wos^ ho said, so overcome with fright 


that he did not know what to do ; but, as if he 
were in the presence of a superior being in human 
shapes he dropped his bundle, fell on his knees, 
took off his turban, and placed it on the mund in 
front of him, joined the palms of his hands to- 
gether, and thus addressed the tiger : * My lord, 
compelled by the harsh order of my employer to 
traverse this forest, it has been my misfortune to 
darken your exalted excellency’s presence with my 
insignificant shadow. I am a very poor man, with 
a wife and several small children . . . and as they 
have no one else to look to for a mouthful of food, 
should your excellency's highness he pleased to 
make a meal of me, they would he left entirely 
destitute. . . . Besides, if your excellency’s highness 
will only condescend to look at me better, you will 
perceive that ... I am little better than a hag of 
bones. . . . Most exalted prince of the forest, I 
submit it to your highness’s judgment whether my 
lean and spare habit ’ (and with that he stripped off 
his chupkun, or coat, shewing his skin, for flesh he 
had none) * would afford you a single toothsome 
morsel.’ His speech hod been accompanied witli a 
scries of bows ; and he prostrated himself, evexy 
now and then, ‘until his forehead touched the 
ground.’ Which of the many dialects of India he 
spoke is not recorded; hut ho asserted that the 
tiger perfectly understood him, for tlie beast, having 
eyed him over, imd sniffed contciiiptnously at 
his ‘ bag of bones,’ gave one growl of disgust, and 
bounded back again over the bushes, leaving the 
khansainiih ‘ in a bath of perspiration,’ and ‘ singing 
sotto voee* a song of deliverance. It is said ‘that 
a villager was a concealed spccUdor of the whole 
comedy ; and his report, together'with that of the 
khansamah, is emliodicd in the above relation ; ’ 
and it is quite possible that the story is merely an 
oriental exaggeration of a rc:al fact, for even tigers 
have been known, under certain circumstances, to 
let men go scathlcss. 

Amongst the many pieces of advice offered by 
the ' Customs officer,’ tnere is one which strongly 
recommends itself to one’s notions of coinmon- 
Bonse : ‘ When any one in Indio,’ he snys, ' asks you 
to go out with him after a tiger, on /oot^on’t go.” 

JUDICIAL PUZZLES. 

ELIZA FENNINO. 

Instances do occur, though less frequently, per- 
haps, than might have been expected, in which 
public opinion, not merely the wild prejudice of 
‘on ignorant or angiy populace,” is directly at 
variance with a legal decision. And of those in- 
stances not the least Temurkable was one which 
occurred in 1815, and which offers for solution a 
really pathetic ‘ puzzle.” It was a case in whicli, 
after conviction, a fresh investigation was ordered ; 
three months were occupied in reconsidering the 
matter ; * every opportunity was afforded for bring- 
ing forwanl any circumstance that might tell in the 
prisoner’s favour,” and yet ‘ the result of this in- 
quiiy, the patience and impartiality of which there 
seems to be no reasonable ground to doubt, was a 
confirmation of the verdict of the ju^.’ And, 
nevertheless, when all was over, and a girl of two- 
and-twenty summers, ‘ whose poll was Iwrne by six 
yoking women, robed in white,” and whoso remains 
were followed to tbe grave by thousandsp— os many 


JUDICIAL PUZZLES. 


aa ten thonaand, it is said— of epectatora, the feel- 
ings of the sympathising crowd were shared by so 
cool a hand as Sir Samuel Romilly, who * recoraed 
his belief in her innocence;’ by so keen a pos- 
sessor of intuition as Curran, who * was in the habit 
of deckuming in glowing words on the injustice of 
her fate and so experienced a pnu^titioncr 
in criminal cases os the late Charles Phillips, 

< Brougham’s pet/ who apostrophised the * convicted 
felon' in these words : ' Poor Eliza Fenning f So 
young, BO fair, so innocent, so sacrificed ! Cut 
down even in thy morning, with all life’s bright- 
ness only in its dawn ! Inttle did it profit thee 
that a city mourned over thy early grave, and that 
the most eloquent of men did justice to thy 
memory.’ 

Now let a short statement of the principal facts 
that led to Eliza Fenniug’s uniiiiiely and awM 
fate be given. 

On tlie 21st of March, Mr Robert Gregson 
Turner, law-stationer in Chancery Lane, his wife, 
and his father, Mr Orlibar Turner, who ‘was a 

S artner in the business, but resided at Lambeth/ 
ined together at the house in Chancery Lane. 
All three partook of some dumplings, which were 
served up at dinner : and * they had hardly done 
so, when they were attsickcd by violent pain, ac- 
companied by the symptoms of arsenical poisoning.* 
Mr Gregson Turner's household consist^, besides 
himself and his wife, of two appnuitices, named 
Gadsden and King respectively, * youths of seven- 
teen or eighteen years of age, who lived in the 
house ; ' of Sarah Peer, the hbusemaid ; and of the 
cook, Eliza Fenning. And Eliza Fenning * kneaded 
the dough, mode tho duin^dings, was in the kitchen 
the whole time until they were served up to table, 
and during the greater part of that time Wiis there 
alone/ so that sue had. plenty of time and oppor- 
tunity for doing ])rctty much os she pleased with 
the dumplings. * Indeed, she herself stated that 
no oilier person hud anything to do with the 
dumplings.’ Jjet us now proceed a few steps 
further. Sarah Peer, King, and Fenning had 
dined, earlier than the three persons taken ill, 
upon a pie, the crust of which hail been made of 
the same ilour that hod been used for the dump- 
lings ; and Sarah Peer and King, who did not 
touch the dumplings, took no harm of any kind. 
Tlie poison, it is clear, was not in the flour. Was 
it in the sauce, which was served with the dump- 
lings? The * sauce hod been served in a boat 
separate from the dumplings, and of this sauce Mr 
Orlibar Turner did not partake, yet he was one of 
tho sufferers. Tho poison, therefore, was not in 
the sauce ; nor was it in the yeast, the rcmaiiis of 
which were also examined.’ l^ut to go on vrith the 
series of sin^lar facts. It appears that Gadsden, 
for whom Eliza Fenning may have felt some 
partiality, and for light conduct towards whom 
and his fellow-apprentice she had been rebuked 
by her mutress, came into the kitchen, just 
after the dumplings hail been brought down, 
and was about to cat a piece of one, when 
Fenning exclaimed : ' Gadsden, don’t cat that ; it 
is cold and heav^ ; it will do you no good.' Gads- 
den, however, did cat *a piece about os big as a 
walnut, or bigger;’ and, there being some sauce 
in the boat, he ‘took a bit of bread and sopped it 
in it^ rad ate that* And he ‘ was taken iU about 
^ minutes afterwards.’ Moreover. Eliza Fenning i 
nerself was taken ill with exactly the same symp- ! 


toms of arsenical poisoning: but when? Not until 
after Gadsden, whom she had warned ; and not 
until after the arrival of the elder Mr Turner’s wife, 
who had to be fetched all the way from Jjambetii to 
Chancery Jjane. All the other sufferers were, it 
must bo rememhered, taken ill almost immediately 
after eating ; so that, though Eliza Fenning did 
taste the dumplings, either she must have had a 
very peculiar constitution, or she must, for some 
reason or other, have thought it incumbent upon 
her, at the last moment, to be included in the 
number of those who had partaken of what might 
be suspected of having caused the illness, whether 
it were to shew by her fearlessness that she did 
not believe the dumplings to be deleterious, or to 
gain by licr recklessness credit for such belief. 
Anyhow, the fact that she hod eaten of the dump- 
lings was urged in favour of her innocence : whilst 
the other fact, that thev were not intended to be 
touched by herself and her fellow-servants, may 1^ 
regarded from two different aspects ; for, if she had 
made them for herself and her fcllow-Bcrvaiits, it 
ivould have l)cen strange indeed if she had been 
shy of them, whereas there is nothing strange in 
refusing to touch what, though you yourself have 
had a hand rad, conscience tells you, an innocent 
hand, in it, has had the most disastrous effects upon 
others : at anyratc, until suspicion has been openly 
directed to you. 

Ilovrcvcr, wa.s it a case of poisoning at all? 
And was the poison iliscovercd in the dumplings ? 
It is unconifoilable to be told that ‘ there was 
what would now be considered a most nnaci*.ount- 
ablc amount of carelessness in the oxaminaiioii of 
the dumplings themselves ; ’ still ‘ the remains of 
the dough left in the pan in whicli thev were 
prepared were examined, and unquestionably con- 
tained arsenic ; ’ and it was proved that Mr 
Turner w'as ' in the habit of using arsenic/ which 
‘ was kept with the most culpable negligence ; ’ so 
that Eliza Fenning had no easier access than any- 
bodv else in the house to the fatal preparation. 
And how did she herself behave when suspicion 
took form and voice, and openly attributed the 
general illness to poison contained in the dump- 
lings? She expressed no surprise at or dissent 
from the idea of poison, but she, first of all, main- 
tained that it must have been in the milk fetched 
by her fcllow-Bervant, Sarah Peer, and used for tho 
sauce ; then she suguesled that it was in the yeast; 
and ultimately, ‘ on her trial she abandoned both 
Uiese stories, and coiifiiied herself to a general 
assertion of her innocence, in which she persisted 
on the scaffold.’ Reasons have already been given 
to prove, as clearly as proof can go, that the poison 
was not in the sauce or the yeast, and that it was 
in the dough of which the diimplinj^ were made. 
And, whilst ‘ by a process of exhaustion we arrive 
at the fact, tliat it was hardly possible that any 
person but Fenning could ^ have introduced the 
arsenic into the dumpling^’ it was as open to any- 
hoilv else in the house as it was to Fenning to get 
at tlie arsenic. It will naturally be asked if she 
bore ill-will to anybody, so as to have a motive 
for doing a fiendish deed. It appears that ‘Fenning 
had ^en in tho service about seven weeks. Soon 
alter she entered it, her mistress observed some 
levity of conduct on her port towards the appren- 
tices, and reproved her severely for it, tlircatciiing 
to discharge her ; but this passed over ; and with 
this excej^ion, she does not appear to have hod 
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mjr ditcomfort or ground of ill-will ^inst her deep dumber, attended with piofuM perepuadon, 
niiatien, or any others of the fiunily.' Would any and awoke a new man. Nature knows what die is 

reasonable bring Mnsiderthatan'udequatomotive' and when she pteseribes, a happy result 

for runniniF the chance of iiivolvinfif 111 one common , 


for running the chance of involving ill one common ^ , 

destruction the offending mistn^ and her un- ®«y wfoly P«i<l«sted. 

offending husband and father-in-law ? Besides, «™am, the once famous quack, was wont to 


said Fenning's champions, she partook of the exhibit himself plunged to the chin in mud, a 
dumplings herself, and suffered. It has been mud-bath taken regularly being his specific for 
already diewn that she might have had r^ns insuring a century of health, happiness, and 
indicative of anything but innocence for the latter j 

proceeding. Aid as^ for the slight motive, Mr Ewy phyMCim at the time treated mnd- 

Paget aptly dte^ from one of Scott’s novels, Hhc with ndicul^ but in the present day the 

scene in which Elspcth of the Craigbnmfout dis- *“ud-bath8 at a certain German watering-place are 
closes to Lord Glenallan the conspiracy which oinong the recognised means of meliorating several 
resulted in the death of Eveline Neville,* and disorders. Graham was not wrong ; he only took 
remarks that Scott's knowledge of the human heart a quockish way of announcing his theories. There • 
was neyer^more completely shewn by pytliing is apparently a curative power in earth. Not 
wi!“ .V ® “ "«*" cmp%ed at some iron-works 

brought her frae England, and during our whole part of an iron tube, and when ho was 

journey, slie gecked and scorned at my nfirthem was to all appearance dead. His mates 

s|)ccch and Habit, as her southland leddics and ^ hole in the ground, put the unconscious 
kimmers had done at the boarding-school, as they patient into it^ and filled m the earth, leaving 
ca’dit.”* So that we should he careful how we only a small hole for him to breathe through, 
let inadequacy of motive weigh with us, whether should he draw brejilh again. In a very short 
we he criled upon to rive a verdict from a juqr- time he shewed signs of returning life, with his 
box or from our eosy-chair, m the face of other evi- i i r 

dence. It may be «lded also, that many a person, w ? v ^ ^ 

and especially an ignorant servant-girl, may, with- set him once more on his legs, little the 

out any intention of doing serious harm, play with "'orse for liis mishap. Joaquin Millcr^s carth-cure 
<Klged tools, or with other dangerous things, and, expciicncc had a more ghastly ending. Travelling 
meaning only to inflict a slight wound, or cause a ^ith a mining-party in California, six of them were 
transient twinge of pain, may be so appalled at suddenly struck down with scurvy, and there being 
the unexpected consequences, as to lose head and none of the usual remedies at hand, an old sailor 
nerve, and rather trust to falsehood and the chap- suggested the trial of one which hail saved a ship's 

confess tlie truth, and appeal to common-sense . 

and mercy for a mitigation of punishment. How- f? ^^“ry the men u[)r)glit os fur ^ their chins, until 
ever, Eliza Fenning was found guilty of the most ^^**'^*^ 

heinous crime of all, and Buffered for it upon the P^ts were quickly dug in the warm alluvial soil, 
scaffold. The verdict of the jury had undergone when the suu went down, the men M'ero placed 
reconsideration at the hands of the law-officers of in them, and the earth shovelled in around them, 
the crown, and Eliza Feniiiiig’s conviction and It was a beautiful moonlight night ; and the opera- 
Mn^ce were confiTOed ; but the public by voice lion completed, the invaUde chatted gaily together ; 

t"he tr^e JSot 1h‘“>«Kirno”doub^ Ste fitM SS 

in consequence of the sentimental opening it offew, “ ‘’f® moonlight, i^e tliem look like men 
a great card in the hands of those who advocate the ®«**?*"g «P ^ judgment; their voices sounding 
abolition of capital punishment. ghostly, as of another world. After a 

while, one by one they fell asleep, and all was still. 

ODD CURES Their comrades then stole away and sought their 

cabins. When they rose in the morning, and went 
When Pulteney, afterwards Earl of Bath, lay pros- to see how the buried men fared, they found that 
trate with pleuritic fever, the (pieatest physicians the wolves had come down in the night, and eaten 
in the land found their skill avail nothing ; and all off every head level with the ground ! 
the statesman’s alarmed friends got for exp^ding A good story is told of an old shoemaker. Ho was 
seven hundr^ guineas in fees was the cold comfort, charged with practising unlawful arts as on aguc- 
that everything that could be done had been done, charmer. ' 1 care people,’ said ‘ by pretending 
and the case was hopeless. While those gathered to do it. Pecqile believe I can cure the ague, and 
round the bedside of the snpposcd dying man lis- when th^ come to mo, I say 1 can cure them, 
toned for his last sigh, he faintly mnnnnr^ : * Small- Bidding them wait my return, I go into my garden, 
beer, small-beer!* The doctors did not think it worth cut a twig of some tree, make nine notches in it, 
while to say nay, and only interfered to squeeze an and bury it in the garien. Then I tell them 1 
orange into the half-gallon cup of small-beer before have buried the ague with it, and they have such 
permitting it to be put to the lips of the sick man, confidence in me that the ague leaves them.* Here 
who drained it to the dzeg^ and then demanded we have the whole secret of a magical medium, 
another draught, which he served in the same Dr Faith is a famous exorciser of disease. In 
way ; then, turning on his sid^ he went off into a plain Eng^, aoemding to the well-known sayiogi 
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* Conceit can kill, and conceit can cure.’ Addiaon 
advised the learned men of his day to nse the time 
they wasted in controYcrsies about nothing, in 
blandishing loaded sticks, thereby enjoying all the 
pleasuxe of boxing without the blows, while evap- 
orating tho spleen that made them uneasy to the 
public as well as themselves. The strains of 
David’s harp drew the evil spirit out of Kiug Saul ; 
Farinelli sang the Spanish monarch out of a mel- 
ancholy stupor not far removed from madness ; 
and with still greater case, an amateur comic singer 
used to charm away a lord-lieutenant’s tic-doulou- 
reux ; while a French gentleman of the olden time 
hod such reliance upon the power of sweet sounds, 
that, instead of calling in a doctor when he ivas 
troubled with any pains, he sent for a baud of 
musicians, who never failed to play every ache out 
of his body. Ec^ually sceptical as to the worth of 
nauseous potions was tho son of Lord Lauderdale, 
who, when liis fathei^s physicians despaired of his 
overcoming his obstinate wakefulness, quietly sug- 
gested that they should send Car a preacher who 
always moile his father * to fall asleep in the kirk.’ 
'rhe preacher was brought, and the worthy man’s 
harangue had the wished-for result There is a 
powerful somniferous effect in monotonous reading 
or speaking. 

Pope once found himself in a stage-coach w'ith 
a young and pretty gentlewoman, who let liiiii 
know, with a great deal of innocence and simplicity, 
that she was the lately married daughter of a| 
neighbour, who, having come up to town to consult 
her physicians, Wiis returning to the country, to 
try what good air could do to recover her. Hap- 
pening to have some fruit with him. Pope veu- 
tiired to prescribe a little, which, though pro- 
hibited by her doctors, she accepted, and ate. 
Some laughing and agreeable conversation ensued. 
The young woman’s colour returned. A little 
clicci-fuliicss hud done its work, and she confessed 
to feel herself getting well The incident reminds 
us of the scriptural text: *A merry heart doeth 
good like a medicine, but grief drieth tho bones.’ 
Why is this capital old prescription so little kept 
in remembrance 1 Singing a humorous song may ; 
do more for one than taking a dose of medicine. 
In our young days, a collection of droll songs had, 
by way of recommendation, on tho title-page : 

Caro to onr coffin adds a nail, no doubts 

While every song so meny draws one out. 

There was a good deal of philosophy in these two 
lines. 

Dr Crawford, a Baltimore physician, had a 
troublesome patient, a man who had taken it into 
his head that he was slowly dying of a liver com- 
plaint, when he had nothing at all the matter with 
him, barring the delusion. The doctor sent him 
tiavdling, and he soon forgot his disease altogether ; 
but, unfortunately, he had no sooner returned 
home in the best of health, than news came of the 
death of his twin-brother, of schirrous liver. He 
was thereupon seized with the fancy that he, 


too^ was dead like his brother, of liver complaint 
Dr Crawford was sent for, and after hearing the 
story, merely remarked : * O yes ; he is dead, sure 
enough, and probably his liver was the death of 
him, as he expected it would be. However, I will 
soon ascertain that, by opening the body before 
putrefaction sets in. Bring me a carving-knife.’ 
The knife was soon in the doctor’s hands, and he 
stepped towards the hypochondriac; but before he 
could commence his post-mortem examination, the 
dead-alive jumped up, shouting * Murder !’ dashed 
out of the room, and out of the liouse, and made 
across country ; he ran till ho ran himself out, 
and fell from exhaustion. Finding nobody followed 
him, as soon as he was able, he returned to the 
house, and though he lived a score years longer, he 
was never heard to complain of his liver again. 

There is anotlier anecdote of the same kind. Dr 
Oabanis was called in by the friends of a French 
duchess who had convinced herself that she had 
swallowed a frog, which was revenging itself by 
destroying her health. She had consulted several 
eminent men, but they only tried to reason her out 
of her hallucination. Cabarus, with greater wisdom, I 
gravely felt the pulse of the poor lady, listened 
patiently to her details, and then gratified her 
with : *The frog is there, mailamc ; but I will remove 
it’ Proceeding to the nearest shop where such a 
thing was procurable, the doctor bought a small 
green frog, and returned to his patient. Adminis- 
tering an innocent emetic ; os soon as it operated, 
the doctor took an opportunity of slipping his frog 
into tho basin provided for tho occasion. Believ- 
ing she beheld her tormentor, the duchess gave 
vent to her gratitude, but suddenly stopped, turned 
very pale, and exclaimed : ‘ O doctor, the frog has 
left some little ones behind her I ’ Not at all put 
out by this new freak of a diseased fancy, Cabarus 
replM: * We shall see then taking the frog in his 
hand, he scrutinised it for a moment before utter- 
ing in assuring tones; * Madame, that is impossible ; 
the frog is a male ! ’ The duchess was satisfied ; ami 
the young physician from that day had no lack of 
fashionable patronage. 

Howel relates that Lord Sunderland, tliree 
months after being badly bruised in ' the breast 
while playing at football, was taken with a qualm, 
whereupon l^rd Rutland put a pipe of tobacco to 
his mouth. Unaccustomed to the weed, Sunder- 
land took the smoke downwards, and being seized 
with a violent fit of coughing, cast up divers little 
iniposthumatcd bladders of congealed blood, which 
saved his life, and brought him to have a better 
conceit of tobacco ever afterwards. With a regular 
smoker, the remedy would liave failed, so ho owed 
his cure to a happy accident A somewhat similar 
story is told of a colonel of the 42d Regiment, who, 
after being shot through the body in the West 
Indies, became a confirmed invalid, until set cough- 
ing by the smoke from some flambeaux at an 
illumination in honour of Duncan’s victoiy at 
Camperdown, when he threw up a piece of cloth, 
carried into his body by the bulled and soon 
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ABOUT ‘GENIUS.* 

There is hardly a word in the language more 
misunderstood and misapplied than that placed 
at the head of this paper. It is gencmlly sup- 
posed that the possessor of the coveted quality 
may dispense with those habits which are admitted 
to be so essential to a man of business. Wc admit 
the existence of the quality— a disposition of mind, 
often hereditary, which qualifies a man for a par- 
ticular pursuit — ^but deny its importance, unless 
accompanied by the less showy but more sterling 
attributes of industry, energy, and perseverance. 
So important arc these characteristics, tliat even 
writers eminent for their knowledge of mankind 
have asserted, that an individual possessed of a 
determined will can distinguish himself in any 
purauit, irrespective of predisposition towards it. 
Though wo are not prepared to go to this length, 
we conceive that a little genius^ when accompanied 
hy these qualities, will go a long way ; wlioreas, a 
laigc share of it, unassociated with such important 
accessories, will bo a curse rather than a blessing 
to its possessor. 

If there is one fact more tlian another which 
strikes one in perusing the lives of great men, in 
any of the avenues which lead to distinction, it is the 
life of unceasing toil they lead, coupled with such 
an attention to details as less gifted men would have 
scorned. To licar some people talk of a man of 
genius, one would think that the general hod hut 
to grasp his sword and lead his men to victory ; 
or the author to take up his pen, and the work 
wliich is to charm thousands ilo>vs readily from it 
But in the one case, the years of toil expended iii 
training these soldiera, in mastering the science of 
xnanesuvring them, and attending to camp details, 
arc foigotten ; and in the other, if we follow the 
author to his desk, wo shall probably find, by the 
blotted and interlined manuscript, the knitted 
^row, and frequent reference to books, that the 
work is not produced in so cosy a manner as had 
been supposed. The case of Bir W. Scott may bo 
advanc^ in opposition to this, for some of his 
books wore penned as fast as his quill could ‘trot ’ 


I over the page ; but then wc must remember the 
I years of preparation he hod gone through — ^thirty- 
four years had passed over his head when he 
wrote his Lay, and forty-tliree when WaverUy was 
published — tu accomplish such a result, during 
which he had steeped his soul in archaeological 
lore, Border legends and ballads, and studied 
character with unwavering minuteness. 

We trust that the examples wc shall give in the 
present paper of the toil undergone by those who 
have won a niche in the Temple of Fame, will 
shew that really good work of every kind is the 
product of liard unflinching labour— mere drudgery, 
often -and that such statements will encourage 
those who — misled by the too j^opular estimate of 
I genius— wonder that they do not more easily 
accomplish their designs. 

Sir Scott's rapid method of working has been 
mentioned os a fiict which might bo quoted against 
our theory, but nothing could exceed his care 
ivheii ‘ getting up ’ a subject. For example, when 
writing Rokehy, he visited Mr Morritt, and said he 
I wanted ‘ a good robbers’ cave, and an old church of 
the right sort.’ That gcntleniau says : ‘ We rode 
out ill quest of these ; and he found what he 
wanted in the anrient slate-quarries of Briguall, 
and the ruined abbey of Egglestonc. 1 observed him 
noting down even the peculiar little wiM-llowers 
and herbs that, as it happened, grew round and 
on the side of a bold crag near his intended cave 
I of Guy Deiizil, and could not help saying that^ as 
I he was not to he upon oath in his work, daisies, vio- 
lets, and primroses would be as poetical as any of the 
humble plants he was exainiiiiiig. I laughed, in 
short, at his scrupulousness ; but understood him 
w'hcn he replied : “ That in Nature herself no two 
scenes are exactly alike, and that whoever copied 
tnily what was before his eyes, would possess the 
same variety in his descriptions, and exhibit, appar- 
ently, ail imagination os boundless os the range of 
nature in the scenes he recorded; whereas, whoever 
trusted to imagination would soon find his own mind 
circumscribed and contracted to a few favourite 
images; and the repetition of these would sooner or 
later produce tliat veiy monotony and barrenness 
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which had always haunted descriptive poetry in 
the hands of any hut the patient worshippers of 
truth.”' Lockhart was astonished to find, that 
even during a trip in which he accompanied Sir 
Walter into Lanarkshire^ the latter continued his 
literary labours. * Wherever we slept, whether in 
the noble mansion or in tho shabbiest of country 
inns, and whether tho work uros done after retiring 
to rest at night, or beforo an early start in the 
morning, he very rarely mounted the carriage 
again without having a packet of the well-known 
aspect ready sealed and corded, and addressed to 
his printer in Kdinbuigh.' 

At a banquet given at Liverpool to Charles 
Dickens in April 1869, he said, that all he could 
claim in establishing the relutions which existed 
between himself and his readers was constant 
fidelity to hard work, and remarked that his liter- 
ary fellows knew very well how true it is in all art, 
that what seems tho easiest done is oftentimes the 
most didicult to do^ and that the smallest truth 
may come of the greatest pains. This was exem- 
plified in himself in a remarkable degree, as the 
following incident, related by Mr Mimdello, M.P., 
at a public meeting at Shellicld a yeiir after, will 
shew. A distinguished ailist once said to him: 

* When I was painting a portrait of Dickens, it was 
arranged that I should sit in his room while he was 
at work. He was a most painstaking, industrious, 
and methodical man, and nothing would divert him 
from the regularity of his liabits. I was tlierc for 
hours, and he wrote, as it seemed to me, almost with 
anguish. I looked in his face, and watched the 
anxiety and the care. I saw the blotting and ike 
re-writiiig of his u'ork, and was astonished to find 
how much he owed to his indomitable persever- 
ance.’ To the same effect wrote Mr Arthur Helps 
in Macmillan, June 1870 : * Those who have seen 
his manuscripts will recollect what elaborate notes, 
and comments, and plans (some adopted, many 
rejected) w'cnt to furm the l^asis of his works. To 
see those manuscripts would cure anybody of the 
idle and presumptuous notion that men of genius 
require no foretliought or preparation for their 
greatest efforts, but that these arc dashed off by 
the aid of a mysterious soiiicthing which is com- 
prehended in the word genius. It was one of Mr 
Dickens’s theories, and, 1 believe, a true one, that 
men differ hardly in anything so much os their 
power of attention.’ Lord Lytton— himself an 
indefatigable worker — ^was of the same opinion. 

' What men wont,’ he wrote, * is not toJeut ; it is 
purpose ; in other words, not the power to achieve, 
out the will to labour ; ’ and Lord Chesterfield had 
observed before him : * The power of applying our 
attention, steady oiid undissipated, to a single 
obii^t, is the sure mark of superior genius.' 

Take the testimony of two sclioolinosten of tho 
highest class. Dr Arnold of Rugby wrote, os the 
result of his great experience : * The difference be- 
^een one boy and another consists not so much 
in talent asin energy and his successor, Dr Templ^ 
in one of his sermons (third series), saya ; ^Nothing 
can be a greater mistake than to suppose that 
genius dispenses with labour. What genius doM 
18 to inspire the soul with a power to persevere 
in the labour that ia needed; W the greatest 
geniuses in every art invariably labour at their 
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art far more than all others, because their geniua 
shews them the value of suc^ patient labour, and 
aids them to persist in it’ 

Lord Macaulay’s industiy was untirinfL He 
would spend hours in the Library of the Britidi 
Museum hunting up what many would think on 
imiinportant fact, and those who read his well- 
rounded periods little knew with what labour they 
were produced. His thrilling narrative of the 
western rebellion was not written in his own study, 
but in a cottage on the Somerset marshes, in which 
he spent weeks, so that no detail to be gained from 
the spot might be wanting in bis description ! To 
this (juality, more than any other, he was indebted 
for his fame. 

Jeffrey, the original editor of the Edinlurgh 
Review, was an in^slatigable worker. If he hod 
not been, it is probable that the Review would 
have died in its infancy. That he had great | 
difficulty in keeping his team in order, appears ; 
from the following extract from a letter to Homer, ! 
asking for his contribution : * I have some right | 
to dun, too, not merely hccaiiso 1 am the master, ; 
to whom your service is due, but because 1 have 
myself sent fifty pages to the press before I ask 
YOU for one. Hoar now our state, and consider : ; 
Brown has been dying with influenza, and is , 
forbidden to write for bis chest’s sake. Bronghaiii ; 
is roaming the sirects, or correcting his colonial ! 
proofs, and trusting everything to the exertions 
of the last week, and the contributions of the 
nnfledgcd goslings who gabble under his wings. . 
Elinsley — even the sage and staid Elmsley— has 
solicited to bo set free from his engagements. 
And Timothy refuses to come under any engage- 
ments, with the greatest candour and good-nature ; 
in the world.’ I 

Byron said that Sheridan had written the be.st ■ 
comedy, the best opera, the best farce, and delivered ; 
the l)cst speech known. He appeared to his friends ; 
as a hrilliaiit wit and writer, producing ■ 

spi'ech, or play without effort. But when Moore j 
nblishcd his inanuscripts after his death, it was : 
iscovered that all was tlie product of toil and 
elaboration. The wit he hod been conning over iu ; 
the morning, be would wait patiently to introduce ; 
in such a maimer that it appeared an inspiration ; : 
and his speeches wore often written several times j 
over, and committed to memory. Such a sentence j 
08 die following would be written many times j 
before be was satisfied with it : ' His (Bonaparte) ! 
arc no ordinary fortifications. His luartollo towcis 
are thrones ; sceptres tipped with crowns arc the 
palisailoes of his iutrcnchmeiits, and kings are his 
sentinels.’ The dialogues in his plays were elab- 
orated in like manner. 

Moore spent nearly eighteen months reading up 
Greek and Persian works for Lalla Rookh, and the 
result was, that it exhibited such fidelity to orienUl 
manners, customs, and scenery, that its popularity 
even in the East was extrauidinary, am people 
found it difficult to believe that its scenes wem 
not penned on the spot The circumstance of tliii^ 
poem, with its goigeous oriental scenery and sen- 
timent, being written during the depth of winter, 
in a secluded dwelling in Derbyshire, is iu itself a 
marvd. Many of Moore’s songs were also the 
duct of much labour. On one occasion, he wrote 
to Power : ‘You will hardly believe that the two 
Ibiea which 1 had, wiUi many houia of thought 
and glove-tearing, proposed to insert in the vacant i 
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places, displeased me so much when I read them 
yesteiday, that I am still at work for better. Such 
18 the easy pastime of poetiy ! ’ 

We tr^t we have given sufficient examples of 
ihe painstakinc zeal of men of genius, and wc 
tliiiik it is much to be regretted that such a valu- 
able— almost indisTOnsablc — characteristic should 
have led men like Dr Johnson to deny the exist- 
ence of genius altogether. The learned lexicog- 
rapher says : ' People are not bom with a partic- 
ular genius for particular einployinents or studies, 
for it would be like saying that a man could see 
a great way east, but could not west It is good 
sense applied with diligence to what was at first a 
mere accident, and which by great application grew 
to he called by the generality of mankind, a partic- 
ular genius.’ Now, while agreeing with Dr John- 
son that to get throngh literary work it is often 
necessary to ‘set to it doggedly,' ivc venture to think 
that all the application in the world would not make 
a man a first-rate musical composer, artist, or poet, 
unless he had a natural gift or faculty for cither of 
those pursuits. Experience has proved that when 
a child, almost as soon as its little fingers can 
grasp a pencil, tries to draw suTTOUuding objects, 
un artistic genius is there, and shonhl nut be ne- 
glected. Tlie same holds good with music, mechan- 1 
icul and other pursuits. That edueation will be | 
the most successful which develops and eiic.our- 
ages these evidences of genius, instead of endeav- 
ouring to stifle them. If such indications were 
always watched for and acted u]>on, we should not so 
often sec the round man in the square hole — to 
use Sydney Smith's simile — but the world wuuhl 
contain more of those nnich-to-be-cnvied men 
whose occupation is their pleasure -whoso licart is 
in tlieir work. 

Is genius hereditary ? A few years ago, Hfr P. 
Clalton, F.R.S., urrotc a book to prove that it was, 
and his investigations arc extremely intcrestini^ 
and instmetive, if not conclusive. He considered 
it quite practicable to produce a highly giftcil race 
of men ‘by judicious marriages through several con- 
secutive generations,’ and that it is our duty to 
investigate and exercise that power for the future 
advantage of the human race. He found that the 
custom of English peers— particularly jmlges and 
statesmen— marrying heiresses was most fatal to 
the continuance of the order. It is natural that 
a judge or statesman should wish to marry an 
heiress, but the latter has generally either only 
one child or none. From this cause, many of what 
we may call ‘peerages of merit’ have become ex- 
tinct, and valuable qualities not transmitted to 
future generations. 

Of forty-two great painters of antiquity, half had 
lelations and sons, os the Caracci and Van Eyck’s 
kinsmen, eminent in the same art As a rule, in 
all classes Mr Qalton found that ‘the eminent sons 
are^ almost invariably more numerous than the 
eminent brokers, and these a trifle more numerous 
than the eminent fathers.’ In contradistinction to 
the often expressed opinion, he considers that the 
average ability of the wives of such men is 
above medioenty. Hence the ability and careful 
training their sons display is often, to a great 
axtent, to be traced to the influence of an able and 
good mother. 

Eeligious and political persecutions, by draining 
^untnes of their intelligent men, have proved— in 
opain, for example— auicidal policy. Mr Golton 


points out how lo^e a proportion of the eminent 
men of all countries are the children of xefuBees. 
He thinks— and very probably— that the long 
period of the Dark Ages was much extended by 
the celibacy of the cleigy and monastic orders, for 
the array of talent entering the ranks of the 
‘religions ' not being able to transmit itself, became 
to a great extent lust. 
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CHAPTER III. — THE ARRIVAL. 

The carriage here began rapidly to descend, and 
passing under a gateway, and through a wilderness 
of shrubs and laurels, drew up before a flight of 
Rtonc'steps. 

Litton knew, of course, that they had stopped 
at the front-door of the Hall, and w'as all anxiety 
to note how his companions were received. His 
quick eye had observed, even in that uncertain 
light, that the gateway was not only old, but 
crumbling to its fall ; that the shrubbery shewed 
no tokens of the gardener’s care ; and that the steps 
were chipjM^d and broken. The whole place was 
evidently poverty-stricken ; but it was not poverty 
--just then— that he feared upon Lotty's account 
He was anxious to sec what sort of guardian 
Selwyn had provided for her in his aunt The 
door opened, and an old man-servant appeared, and 
came slowly down the steps, at the top of wliich, 
with a lamp in her hand, stood a toll dork woman, 
gazing at them intently. 

‘ Tliut's my aunt,’ whispered the captain, jump- 
ing out and running up to her. She did not move 
towards him a liairbreadth, nor even hold out her 
hand. Tlien a question and answer were, as it 
seemed, rapidly exchanged — and, to Walter's ex- 
treme relief, a smile broke out upon the hostess’s 
face, and she came swiftly down to the carriage- 
door. She was only just in time, for poor Lotty, in 
an agony of grief and shame, hud almost fainted 
away : it had seemed to her that Mrs Sheldon w'as 
about to refuse her admittance. 

‘What a journey you have had, my dear, and 
how tired you must be ! ’ were that lady’s first 
words, uttered in a sweet and sympathetic, though, 
os it seemed to Walter, a somewhat afleefod tone. 

‘ However, you have reached home at last’ 

She held out her arms, graceful]}', almost theat- 
rically, in welcome, and Lotty fairly threw herself 
into them, and burst into tears. She had not 
known till then how much, how very much, she 
stood in need of womanly countenance and succour. 

‘Welcome to Penaddon, my dear,’ said Mra 
Sheldon, this time, os it seemed, with genuine 
tendemcBSL — * And welcome to you, sir,' added she, 
to Walter, extending to him graciously her unoc- 
cupied hand. The poae of her tall, well-rounded 
figure was magnificent, nor did she seem at all 
embarrassed by the weeping girl who hung upon 
her shoulder. — ‘ Who is this gentleman, Reginald 7 
You have not introduced us,’ said she^ pointing to 
Walter. 

‘ Oh, it’s only onr courier.’ 
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‘Your courier I’ exclaimed Mis Sheldou indig- 
nantly. 

‘ Yea ; our courier, our chaperon, our gooseherry- 
picker, our all.— Is he no^ Lotty V — Mr Walter 
Litton.’ 

Even Lotty could not refrain from laughing — 
though, truth to say, it was in a holf-hysteiicul way ; 
and Mrs Sheldon, not uninfluenced, perhnjM, by 
Waltet^a comely looks, took her nephew’s mischiev- 
ous joke in high good-liuinour. As she l&l the 
way from the hall into the dining-room, with Lotty 
on her anii, Walter could not help remarking how 
like aunt and nephew were : the lean fine-featured 
face, the bright but somewhat unsympathetic eyes, 
the hard yet mobile mouth, were common to both ; 
and if the woman was not so handsome for a 
woman as the man was for a man, it was only 
because time had laid its inexorable linger on the 
former's charms. She was still young — that is, for 
a married woman- not more than fivc-and-ihirty at 
tlic most ; but there were lines about her face which 
spoke of trouble past and present ; and now and 
again her mouth would shape itself, as it scciiiod 
unconsciously, into a painful smile. 

Her manners were perfect, however, and the 
tact with which she ignored the eiubarrassiug 
position ill which all wem placed, was M’orthy 
of Talleyrand. 

*I have provided nothing, Reginald, but tea and 
coffee and cold chicken,’ said she, pointing to the 
table, which uros laid for supper, ‘ because I knew 
that this dear girl of yours would have no relish 
for a heavier meal. What she wants more than 
anything else are rest and cjuiet ; and os for you two 
gentlemen, you will find fare more suited to your 
taste At the inn. You will think luo very inhos- 
pitable, 1 fear, Mr Litton, but ’ 

*I think you very wise, madam,’ interrupted 
Walter eanicstly. ‘In my opinion, Sehvyn and 
myself ou<dit to be off to our quarters at once. 

must have kept up the good ])cuple at the inn 
already long past their usual time.’ 

‘0 bother the good people at the inn !’ said the 
captain disdainfully, as he helped Lotty to a cu]) 
of tea. 

‘ Yes ; and that is just what you will do, 
Reginald, if you don’t gel there till two o’clock 
in the morning,’ rejoined his hostess. ‘ Moreover, 
the later you arrive, the greater will be their 
surpnse, and the more they’ll talk alioiit the 
matter ; and for the present, it is just as well 
I that they should not bdk about it. I have sent 
' luy own maid to bed, lest the spectacle of a young 
lady’s advent without so much as a hand-bag in 
the way of lu^age, should stimulate her curiosity. 
The idea’ — here she turned to Lotty — ‘of your 
travelling about tbe country, my dear, with two 
portmanteaus warranted solid leather, and a couple 
of hat-1)oxcs, is something too ridiculous. — You 
can’t touch a hit, you think 1 Well, of course, 
you can’t, while • this veteran from the wars, of 
whom you must have got thoroughly tired by tliis 
time, stands sentry over you in that way. — Coiiie^ 
air; you are an invalid yourself, and must not 
keep late hours. Bid her good-night, and be oif , 
to your inn.’ 

Reginald said his ‘good-bye’ to Lotty accord- 
ingly— a very decorous one, and then Walter 
oimTcd his hiuid. 

‘I sliall never foiget your kindness, Mr Litton,’ I 
said she softly. The words, and still more the | 


tone, thrilled through him with a strange pain. 
How beautiful she looked, and yet how pitifnl ; \ 
far from her home and all, save one, that loved I 
her. No ; there was a second person, who did not | 
indeed love her, because she was plmhted to ! 
another, but who had devoted himself heart and ! 
soul to her interest; one whom her very sighs { 
hail troubled, and whom her tears had smitten | 
like drops of molten lead. AVould it ever be his ; 
future, he wondered, to be loved, os his friend ' 
was, and by such a pari^on ? No, alas ; for there , 
could he no two Lotties in the world. ; 

‘ Ouod-uight, Mr Courier.’ It was his hostess ’ 
who was addressing him fur the second time, and i 
with that pinched smile about her lips which 
is the outward sign of woman’s cynicism. ‘ Why, . 
you seem to take x>aTiing from your chaw almost 
us iiiucli to heart us Reginald himself. 1 feel as 
if 1 were the angel commissioned to turn you 
both out of J’arailise.’ 

‘ You look like the angel,’ obscrt'cd the caniain 
gallantly, * and I leave my Lotty with confiitcncc 
under your fustcring wings. Coud-night.’ 

‘ Godl-night, irreverent boy ; and remember, we 
do not receive company to-inorrow morning before 
eleven o’clock, at earliest. — ^’riiis poor child is 
utterly done up,’ she ailded in a whisper : ‘ girls 
look to elopemeiitfl in my time very dillereiitly.’ 

‘ Like ducklings to water, eh /’ laughed the 
captain. 

‘(lO away, sir; for sliamc! — Good-night, "Mr 
Courier.’ 

‘I tell you w’liat, Litton,’ said Selwyn, when 
they had re-entered the carriage, mul it was 
moving rapidly towards the inn; ‘you’ve regu- 
larly “ fetched ” Aunt Sheldon,* ■ 

‘ k’etr.hed your aunt SheMoii V ‘ 

‘ Yes ; made a coiirjiiest of her, man, I mean. 

If you liad not been with us, I doubt if she would 
have been half ns civil.’ 

‘ Upon iny life, Sidwyn, I thought she was not 
going to be civil at all, when you first spoke to 
her on the steps. What cake did you throw to 
Cerberus that inntle things at once so pleasant? 

She knew you had eloped, of course ? * 

‘ Yes ; but she didmt know with whom.’ 

‘But you couldn’t have explained cvcrytliing 
in that quarter of a minute— ndio the young lady 
was, and all that V 

‘Oh, she knew about Lotty well enough; but 
she was not certain that it was Tjutty.’ ; 

‘But who else could it have been?’ inquired ; 
Waller, aghast. 

‘ I am sure I don't know,’ luiiglicd the c.'^tain ; 

‘no mure did she. That was her little dimculty. ' 
She would never have countciiancc<l the allair, 
you see, unless she hud approved of my choice for . 
material rc-osons. She has a very sfiaip eye to - 
the main chance — has Aunt Sheldon. By-the-byi'i ; 

I never call her aunt, nor must you hint nt j 
my lieing her nephew. Her little weakness is to > 
belong to the rising generation, not to the elder 
one. And, indeed, there are not so many yoai^ 
between u^ though she is scarcely in hex 
jeunem/ 

Litton remained silent : he was stricken dupii> 
by Hie thought of the risk that Lotty’s reputation 
hod incurred ; of the chance, however small, tlw* 
had existed of her finding the doors of Pcnadjlon 
Hall closed against her. From one jKiint of view, 
indeed, now that all had turned out right, this was 
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mtisfuctoiT, since it shewed that Mrs Sheldon did 
draw the fine of propriety somewhere. But what a 
hard and fast line it was ! What misery and dis- 
}*Tuce might have resulted from this woman’s *No!* 
And slie looked quite capable of saying * No * upon 
occasion, and of sticking to it. That hint about 
< material reasons’ too, jarred upon the young 
painter’s ear. It was evident that Lotty’s expecta- 
tions— the fact, that is, of her being a rich man’s 
daughter— were known of old to Mrs Sheldon ; 
liad probably been debateil between heiself and 
Schvyn ; and again the suspicion, he hod more 
than once entertained that day, flashed on him, 
that the whole affair in which he had himself 
played so prominent though involuntary a part, 
was not the result of a momentary impulse, us it 
had aiipcared to 1)e, but was designed by the 
captain from the first. And yet, that could hanlly 
have been, unless Lotty hod been a party to it ; 
and Walter could never, never believe that. It 
was impossible that that touching conflict between 
Love and Duty, of which he had been a witness, 
tliat maidenly hesitation, those regretful tears, 
could have been acted by any girl ; and above all, 
it was impossible— he would stake his life upon it 
—that this particular one could have stooped to 
such deception. Lotty was simplicity itself, and but 
that her tenderness for her lover outweighed all 
other considerations, the very last girl in the world 
to have made what the vulgar call a runaway 
match. How shocking, how cruel, w*ould be the 
verdict passed even now upon this sweet innocent 
creature for that indiscretion; and once more he 
shuddered to think of what it would have been had 
Mrs Sheldon refused her countenance to her. lie 
felt as though he could have laid down his life, if 
that might have shielded her from the breath 
of evil report, for those gracious words of parting 
that still rang' in Ids tingling ears : * I shall never 
forgot your kindness, Mr Litton,’ seemed to have 
paid him, as it were, in advance, for any sacrifice. 

Oh, great and wonderful is the power of woman’s 
beauty over the heart of man ! Old or young, 
married or single— for though it blooms not for 
ourselves, it is still passing sweet — we all alike 
acknowledge its sway. Man has no social gift to 
compare with it ; fur man’s comeliness is not, in 
woman’s eyes, what woman’s couicliiicss is in 
man’s. A young girl who is beautiful is a princess, 
to whom the knee of every male is bowed in 
allegiance, cither openly or in secret ; and those 
who affect to be indifferent to her, are often her 
most abject slaves. It is but skin deep, this 
beauty, wo are told ; but what more is majesty 1 
It must fail and ihde — that is also true, alas— but 
while it lasts, no matter though it be in the 
humblest, what potentialities — what ])ossibilitie8 
abide in it ! Think of lliat, my friends, when you 
are about to sneer at her in whom it is fiuling : 
who feels the power she once wielded slipping 
from her passionate clutch, who cries with Arthur, 
Authority forgets a dying king,* and yet who 
njust needs live, and behold others usurp her 
place ; think, I say, of the wretchedness of the 
woman who has staked all upon those fading 
charms, and has lost, since she iioa failed to win, 
and pity her. 

*Here is the IVhcatshcaf at lost,’ exclaimed < 
oelwyn, as the carriage stopped. * Did you ever ace 


such a jolly inn 1* By the adjective ‘jolly* the 
aaptoin was won’t to describe anything that was 


good of its kind— a jolly girl, a jolly row, a jolly 
lobster -but in this particular case he used it in 
an artistic sense. 

The JVTieatshcafwas undeniably picturesque. So 
entirely hud the plant of which lie had spoken 
taken possession of the whole edifice with its 
spreading branches, that it looked more like a 
house m a tme, than a dwelling overgrown with 
vegetation. The purple blossoms, that covered it 
as thickly as peaches grow on a sunny wall, hod 
a beautiful thougli weiid effect in the moonlight ; 
and so protected was the nook in which the little 
inn w^ situated, that not a hlossuiii stirred, though 
the wind could be heard still roaxing on the moor 
above, almost os fiercely as the waves beat upon 
the neighbouring shore. The house stood with its 
back to the spot upon which frowned the old 
Roman ruin, gaunt and straggling ; and to the left 
of it, at a slightly lower level, was dimly seen 
another edifice, also in decay — the church which 
had succumbed to the encroaching sea. 

The visitors were ushered to their apartments — 
small and plainly furnished rooms enough, but of 
exquisite cleanliness— and presently came down to 
supper, for which they by no meiins manifested the 
disrelish which their fair companion hod shewn. 
AVhen the table hail been cleared, and the waiter 
dismissed to his loiig-wishcd-for bed, the two 
3 *ouiig men sat over their tobacco— the captain, os 
before, smokiug liis cigar, the painter his pipe — and 
discussed the day’s events, with which tlie former 
expressed himself as more than satisfied. 

* If my dear Lolly has a fault,’ said he, compla- 
cently, ‘ it is indecision, and it is most fortunate 
that ciTciiinstances have thus decided for her. In 
a few days, wo shall be married ; and even sis it is, 
matters have j^one too far, thank goodness, for any 
iiitorfcreiicu of her family with her happiness. A 
** Napoleon in person,” us the war histories magnifi- 
cently put it, should descend upon us - if old Brown 
himsclt should come to Peiiuddon, she would now 
I become Mrs Schvyii in despite of him. — ^Tliis is 
veiy tolerable sherry to fiiiil at such on Ultima 
Thule, liCt us drink the oUl curmudgeon’s health, 
and a speedy reconciliation with his offspring.’ 

‘ By all means, iny dear Sulwyn,’ said Walter, 

I filling his glass. ‘ But suppose he refuses to be 
reconciled, and disinherits her 7’ 

‘Let us hope better things,’ answered the 
captain. 

‘ I do hope them, most sincerely, most warmly, 
my dear fellow ; but one must not shut one’s eyes 
to wliat may happen, merely because it is very 
unpleasant. It is much better to look the worst 
in the face— while there is yet time to avert the 
worst’ 

‘ 1 don’t imdcrstanil you, Litton,’ said the cap- 
tain, speaking with the unnecessary distinctness 
which suggests tliat pailieular state of mind which 
ladies call ‘ temper.’ ■ ‘ I am sure you do not intend 
to imply that there is a possibility of my retracing 
this step. If I were inclined to think of such a 
thing on my own account — ^to sacrifice, that is, 
my own happiness to this old man’s will, to 
forego the oilvautogc I liave gained, and once more 

F ut myself in the position of a suppliant to him-- 
say, if I were inclined to humiliate m 3 ’ 8 clf to that 
extent (which is not to be thought of), still, it is 
wholly out of the question that Lotty can return 
to her home, after what has token place to-^y, 
unless as my wife.’ 
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’ But can you maintain her as your wife — ^that 
as your wife ought to he maintained, my ^od 
f^ow 1 Wc are very old friends, you and I, 
Reginald : you cannot imagine that I have any- 


Lotty, yet was forbidden bv cruel Fate to love her, 
because die was the betroUied of his friend. 
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stances. The miestioii is : rlow are you to live 7 

‘That is oar look-out— or at least mine, my good 
friend. And, at all events, the question — though I 
grant it is a pertinent one — comes a little late.’ 

‘ That is true, Selwyn. All that I meant was, 
would it not be cosier to conciliate your future 
father-in-law before you have absolutely set him at 
detionce? His daughter is at your aunt’s house — 
the match is so far countenanced by your family : I 
is not that a vantage-ground from which you | 
could treat with this old gentleman with a better 
grace, than after having ntterly cast off his 
authority? Consider, too, with how much lighter a 
heart, with what an infinite increase of happiness, 
the girl of your choice would go to the altar, could 
this cloud of parental displeasure be dispelled 
beforehand!’ 

‘ No, Litton,’ returned the other positively ; ‘you 
don’t know this old fellow as I do. He is as hard 
as nails^ where he can be hard ; but he has suffi- 
cient common-sense, I think, to moke the best of a 
bad job— which is the term he will no doubt apply 
to my becoming his son-in-law. 1 shall 1)e able to 
make a better bargain with him when 1 possess 
that lociu standi^ and I mean to have it Of course, 
the present position is vciy unpleasant for us all 
round. People will say hard things even of your- 
self^ to whose friendly help we are both so much 
indebted, for having “aided and abetti'd” this 

r ng lady to leave the paternal roof. You will 
Like the second in a duel, who gets all the 
odium, and none of the glo^.’ ' 

‘Oh, never mind ms, ^ said Walter impatiently. 
‘Iwos thinking of somebody else. I was think- 
ing,’ added he hastily, his face growing crimson os 
he spoke one of the few falsehoods his lips had 
ever uttered, ‘of your aunt, who will certainly 
come in for her share of discredit’ 

‘ Oh, never mind my aunt,’ returned the captain 
contemptuously. ‘Beatty Sheldon fher name is 
Beatrice) is not unaccustomed to tne censure of 
society, and cares about it os little os any one I 
know. She is a real goo<l plucked one, whatever 
her faults, and not likely to give way to clamour. 
By Jove, 1 wish wc hod her at the Horse Guarcis, 
instead of some other old women 1 could mention.' 

Walter sighed, and took up his bed-candle ; there 
was nothing more to be saifi, ho knew. Whatever 
slender hope he might have entertained of induc- 
ing his fnend to make an effort, even now, to 
gam his intended father-in-law’s consent to his 
marriage, it hod utterly died away. What Sel- 
wyn hail hinted, too, of Mrs Sheldon’s past was 
not calculated to diwel his doubts os to the suit- 
ability of that lady for a young girl’s chaperon, in 
the present circumstances. Ho icgrcttra much 
that his accidental companionship with the captain 
had made him an involuntary actor in ^at day’s 
doings ; but not, ns he had truly said, from any 
apprehension of what the world might say of them 
or of hiin : he regretted it because he had seen Lotty 
— ^the brightest, fairest sight that his eyes bsy f ever 
lit upon, her face the sweetest his pointer’s fancy 
had ever pictured, her voice the tendorest his cars 
had heard. He regretted it because ho had seen 


In spite of his long travel of the previous day, 
Walter Litton was up betimes on the morning after 
his arrival at Penaddon. Not so the captain, who, 
since the sight of his destined bride had been for- 
bidden to him till eleven o’clock, thought himself 
justified in indulging in one of his favourite weak- 
nesses — that of rising lat& He was not a man to 
set a fancy value upon his time under any circum- 
stances, nor had ne much appreciation of the 
beauties of mature, never so charming, fresh, and 
inspiring as when the day is young. Litton, on 
the contrary, was ordiiuirily much impressed by 
them ; and never had a fairer scene awaited him 
than that which met his eyes when, having 
unfastened the door of the WheaUheaf with his 
own hands (for no one in the house ’was yet 
stirring but himself), he stood in the roadway, 
which at a few iMices from the inn, was lost in the 
shelving sand of the Bca^shore. The tiny waves 
were lapping softly upon it, for the stonu of the 
previous night had spent itself, and the gulls, which 
it had blown about like foam, were sliding noise- 
lessly through the sunny air. To the north and 
east lay the illimitable ocean ; but southward, the 
view was interrupted by a small projecting pro- 
montory, upon which, and not on the shore, as he 
hod imagined, from his friend’s description, stood 
the mined church. The sea, indeed, hod encroached 
upon it, and in a manner swallowed it ud ; but 
this had been effected by sapping the fonnaations 
of the cliff on which it hod been built The 
Romans, wiser in their generation than those whose 
devout hands had raised the church, had placed 
thdr edifice, luilf-castle, half-camp, dpoii much 
higher ground, where it still bode defiance to all 
assaults, even those of Time itself. The two 
together offered in their decay as picturesr^uo a 
spectacle as could well be imagined. A winding 
road, itself broken and jagged on the side towards 
the hungry sea, and already unsafe for wheeled 
I conveyances, led up to the more modern ruin ; but 
the other stood in a cornfield, approachable only by 
a narrow path through the standing grain. The 
uses of the castle, wrapped around in its mantle of 
ivy, and with many a leafy shmb mwing from the 
! interstices of its huge walls, in wTiich the dust of 
centuries hail accumulated, were wholly fled : the 
fosse, which had once formed its external defence, 
was filled with earth ; the watch-tower, on which 
its sentinels had been posted, was unapproachable, 
for the steps that had led to it were mllen away ; 
it needed a scholar even to guess at what had been 
the desim of those massive outlines, which had once 
sheltered the soldiers of Caesar. The church, on the 
contrary, if for fewer folk than of old, ke^t its uses 
still Just as there are men and women, in whom, 
in youth, there was seen by their contemporaries 
little to admire above their fellows, but who, when 
age approaches, are clothed in reverence to the eyes 
of a later generation, so was this sacred ruin— now 
that the voices of its preachen were silenced for 
ever, and the winds of ncaven made music in its 
roofless aisles in place of any mortal choir— frr 
more suggestive of religious uiought than it hod 
been in its palmiest time. The long-foigo^n 
dead— those at least whom the sacrilegious sea boil 
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not devoured— Btill lay around it^ though the graae 
that covered them had well nigh lost all semblance 
to that * swelling turf’ which marks the last resting- 
places of our kind ; their headstones had fallen, or 
dunk^ or disanpcarcd, and with them, in dust and 
nothingness, lay the hands that out of dear remem- 
brance might have strewn the autumn flowers on 
their graves ; but Nature had performed this pious 
duty, and in less transient fashion. The golden 
furze scattered its perfume over them with every 
breath of air ; by mossy stones, half-hidden from 
the eye, the violet scattered its incense, and a 
thousand little blossoms, yellow, blue, and red, 
cimmcdled the green pall that covered all. Even 
within the church, these innocent intruders had 
made their way, bordering the broken slabs, beneath 
which lay nameless knights and squires, embracing 
the chancel arch with their delicate tendrils, and 
giving each prostrate pillar a florid capitid to 
replace that which it hail lost in its fall. 

As Walter climbed the stile that led into this 
deserted sanctuary, a partridge whirred from be- 
neath his feet, and flew towards a neighbouring 
wood ; his eyes mechanically followed it, and per- 
ceived through tlio trees the glint of a white house, 
wliich he rightly conjectured to be Penoddon Hull 
In an instant, the church, the castle, and the fair 
scene which was on all sides spre:ul bc^fore him, 
were forgotten, and his thoughts rccuried to the 
subject from which they had won him, and from 
which he had been glad to be won — Lotty. He 
liud never culled her by that name, of course, 
but he had heard lier called so, and never 
thought of her under any other. He was not a 
poet, even in feeling — as, indeed, many painters 
arc ; but he had something more than an eye for 
natural beauties; he had a reverent spirit His 
first idea, uii beholding this sacred solitude, whose 
silence tlio noisy exit of the partridge had made 
even more impressive, could not have been such 
os wodd certainly have occurred to his friend 
iSelwyn : * What a jolly place for a picnic ! ’ The 

S rcBcnco of tibc dead would liavc hushed his 
ps. He would liave thought with solemnity 
upon the generations of men ivhose bones hod 
been buried in that lonely spot, and whose 
memory had died away, lie would have con- 
trasted their ^sition, perhaps, with that of their 
far-off descendants, living and toiling yonder in 
the ships at sea, or on the earth that was to know 
them no more, with pity — fur youth and hope 
were still his own. The kestrel, at all events, 
whom his coming hod disturbed from its eyrie 
iu the ruined castle, and which now hung re- 
assured and motionless above his head, would 
for certain have attracted Ids attention ; but 
the eye only sees what it brings with it, or, rather, 
the outward eye is but the aeputy of our sense 
of seeing, and can see nothing save uv commission 
from its principal, the iiiwanl. And Walter’s in- 
ward eye was iixed on Lotty. He could not have 
help^ it, oven though it should have cost him 
his life, and Ids thoughts did him no dishonour. 
How beautiful she was, how gracious, and in what 
sore need of help and guidance ! These were the 
tliree aspects in which she chiefly presented her- 
self to mm. He did not resent the fact that his 
friend hod secured her affections ; he bowed before 
iti as before any other harsh decree of Destiny ; 
but he did, without quite acknowledging it to 
"Iniself, resent in his heart the complai^cy with 


which the captain took his good-fortune, and the 
small store he apparently set by it. It was not 
exactly that he aid not value his prize as it 
deserved, but that he seemed to value it for what 
were not its rarest and most precious attributes, 
but for such os were common to other girls. 

It was hateful, for example, to hear him talk of 
lier expcciaiioiis, and still more hateful to perceive 
that the ditficulties of her position, and the evil 
consequences that might result from it to herself, 
were not the only, if even the chief consideiatioiis | 
with Selwyn. He regarded them fully as much, • 
nay, more, as they affected him. And if this was I 
the cose l)eforc he had married her, while those 
intoxicating charms were not yet his own, at the 
time when the Chord of' Self passes from the Harp 
of Life even with the most selfish, how would it 
he wlicu he had become possessed and was tired 
of them ! And if, with satiety, poverty should 
also befall this man (as it was like to do), who 
had always been wont to fare of the bes^ and 
valued it, would not Lotty have to endure much 
worse than poverty — coliiness, neglect, and the 
bitter consciousness that she had beeii the wilful 
cause of her own ruin ! Litton was hard upon 
his irleud, no doubt, hut it was because his heart 
was mured out like water in tenderness for this 
fiieniLless girl ; nor was he selfish in his indignation. 

If the caxitaiii had not existed, he could still not 
have hoped to make Lotty his own. He had 
no position in the world, and no money to be 
called * money that is to sav, he had just enough 
to live upon in a very sparing and Spartan-like 
manner. Ilia brush had as yet earned him little 
or nothing, scarce enough to pay for his canvas 
and the paints, with an occasional share of a 
model. And though so youn|7, and really clever 
with his Angers, he did not believe that his genius 
would give him an independence for many a year 
to come. His parents nad long been dead ; he 
had been left to the care of a distant relative, 
who had all but declined the trust bequeathed 
to him, and had only let him have his way in 
embracing Art os a profession, because it was 
loss trouble than to oppose him. He had been 
practically left to his own guidance in London for 
years, just os much as now that he was legally 
his own master. To some lads, this would nave 
been ruin ; with most of us, notwithstanding the 
best of biinging-up, *good principles’ — a vague 
name, but a very real thing— do not actuate our 
conduct till long after we have passed Litton’s age ; 
but it had not been so with him. He was xio 
saint, indeed, but he was a man of honour in 
a fixie sense, and a true gentleman. Old age^ and 
womanhood, and poverty hod always exacted 
from him respect and ])ity. He luid knocked 
about in the w'orld (a very different thing from 
bdng knocktMl about in remember) without 
losing his tenderness of heart, or honesty, though 
he li^ got rid of a good many illusions nrevalout 
among those of his If Lotty had been a 
poor girl of humble birth, and had been free to 
love him, ho would not have hesitated to become 
a suitor for her hand. He wouhl have thought 
very little of the opinions of society about that 
matter ; but in such circumstances os the present 
ho would have thought a good deal of her, aud 
would certainly never have persuaded her to 
give up home, and friends, and competence, to 
accept mm and poverty, lie bad a liabit^ zare 
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at any time of life with men, of thinking of otheia 
even in the affairs in which he himself was also 
concerned. 

At this moment, however, ns he walks up and 
down the deserted churchyard, gazing mechan- 
ically, and not as usual with a keen eye to ' effects,’ 
at earth, and sea, and sky, his thoughts were 
mainly of his own position, present and future. 
How long was he doomed to live in those dreary 
lodgings in Beech Street, practising his art, while 
the short light lasted— drawing ‘ studies * that had 
to be rubbed out again to make room for others, 
but little better, or painting likenesses of which 
even the hinid sitters did not always ex])ress 
their admiration 7 Upon the whole, he \raB afraid 
he would never *mako much of it* in the way 
of his calling, though he loved it well, and vros 
prone to modify it upon occasion ; never enough, 
probably, to have a home of his own, that he could 
call such, ruled by some dear helpmate and 
sympathiser. Jack Belter, who lived on the floor 
below him, and went halves in his models, was 
a good fellow enough, it is true, and said | Poor 
devil ’ really as if he felt it, when Waltcr*s picture 
came back from the Gallery in Fall-Mail lust 
month TCijected by the conimittec ; but that was not 
the sort of consolation for which he yearned. He 
did not relish the prospect of becoming in time like 
Jack himself, thougli tliat agreeable veteran had 
plenty of accepted pictures, some of which were 
even marked with that charming St Andraw’s cross 
in the catalogues ; red-nosed, hoarse-voiced Jack, 
given to singing ballads ‘amatory luid baccha- 
nalian,* aa the old song-lKioka term them, late into 
the night, and rising in the morning with a relish 
for beer. IrYaltcT was no milksop, but the pros- 
pect of such u future had no charms for him, and 
yet it seemed the host he had to look to. He hod ^ 
not speculated upon these inattei's hitherto, being I 
wisely content to work and wait ; but now — now 
that ne had had a glimpse of the Whnt-inight- 
bave-bcen, if evciythiiig nad been different, 
be bad become sadly dissatisfied witli bis condi- 
tion. lie was not envious of the captain’s good- 
fortune, but be could not forbear contrasting it 
with his own. ‘When could he ever hone to 
possess — indeed, was it possible that the world held 
another like her for him or any man i— such a 
paragon of loveliness as this young girl, whom be 
had seen for the flrst time but yesterday, but 
whose charms would never, while memory’— ^ 

At this point in his soliloquy, Walter instinctively | 
glanced towards the Hall, and coining down to- 
wards him through the trees, he caught the flutter 
of a petticoat. For a moment, he became rose- 
colour— not from motives of delicacy, for the petti- 
coat was a long way oif, but from the force and 
suddenness of an emotion that ho could nut resist 
Lotty was about to join biin, to take his hand, to 
speak with him. He felt inclined to flee to the inn, 
and bid the captain comerr^oi whom, and not for 
him, this visit was bbviolnily designed. The dis- 
tance must have deceived her beautiful eyes, and 
she bad taken him for her beloved object But 
it was already too late for flight ; she h^ left the 
cover of the wood by this time, and was coming 
through the corn-field, like Ruth to Booz, only 
Boaz was asleep in the WkeaUheaf: and now 
a while the Roman ruin shut her from his view. 
What should he say, what should he do 7 Ought 
he to offer some excuse for the captain’s somno- 


lency, or to ignore it, or to say ho had left him on 
the shore somewhere, writing her name with his 
walking-stick on the sand 7 He was prepared to 
take any course that would please her most ; to 
shield, to praise — ^but here she came in sight again, 
much nearer, and he perceived, with mingled 
relief and chagrin, that it was not Lotty at all, out 
Mrs Sheldon ! She was a tall tine womiui, and of 
a graceful carriage, yet he felt aggrieved with him- 
self that distance should have lent such enchant- 
ment to her that he had taken her for her lovely 
guest; nor hod the mistake, it appeared, been 
reciprocal, since the lady's first wonts, after her 
‘ Good-morning,’ were, ‘ 1 felt sure that it was you, 
Mr Litton, who had come out to enjoy this beauti- 
ful morning, and not that sluggard Reggie. I do 
believe that he was secretly rejoiced last night 
wlien 1 forbade him to call upon liis innamorata 
liefore eleven o’clock this morning. The dear 
fellow has marie a charming choice, has he not 7’ 

‘Yes, indeed. Miss Brown is very beautiful, 
and, 08 it seems to me, has a disposition calculated 
to make any man happy.’ 

‘ How long have you known her 7 ' 

This question rather staggered Walter, for the 
hours which ho had passed in Lotty’s company had 
not been estimated in his mind by their mere 
number at all ; his life seemed to be divided into 
two portions of about equal length — the one during 
whicli he had not known Lotty, and the other 
during which he had. Brought face to face with 
the facts, by hlrs Sheldon’s inrpiiry, he felt that 
there was soinothiug ridiculous in replying : ' Since 
yesterday;’ so he answered evasively: ‘Oh, only 
very recently : but 1 have seen licr during such 
a tr}dng time, that £ seem to know more about her 
than I should have learnt in muntlis of ordinary 
acquaintance.’ 

‘I see,' said Mrs Sheldon dryly. ‘.Well, I too 
have seen her under exceptional circumstances, 
and, though 1 quite agree with you as to her good 
looks, her character appears to me to be a little 
weak.’ 

* You must remember, Mrs Sheldon,’ answered 
Walter quickly, ‘that the circumstances are not 
only exceptional, but, in your cose, are not alto- 
gether favourable. Up to the moment of your 
receptiuii of her, she was not quite certain that it 
would be a kind one ; that she was utterly alone — 
nay, worse than alone — till you held out your 
arms to her ; and had really no opportunity of 
shewing any strength of character, even if she pos- 
sessed it. Moreover, she is so devoted to your 
nephew, that her individuality is, for the present, 
as it were, lost in his.’ 

‘ For ilic present, you say, Mr Litton : you do 
not think this devotion of ncr8,thcn, is likely to 
stand the test of niatrimony 7 ’ 

‘ Nay ; indeed, 1 implied nothing of the kind,’ 
said Walter eamcstly. ‘ I only meant that the 
young lady is placed just now in a most difficult 
and embarrassing situation, and needs the most 
charitable construction to bo put on her words os 
well 08 actions.’ 

‘1 see you arc a true knight-errant, Mr Litton, 
and happy should bo the lady whoso colours you 
elect to wear upon your helm,’ answered Mrs 
Sheldon with a scarce poxceptible sigh. ‘Dear 
Reggie, 1 fear, is not quite such a Don Quixote. 
He would do battle, of course, for his own fair 
lady, but not for anothePs, aa yon have been doing. 
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Sho is fortunate in having so disinterested on 
advocate.’ 

Walter felt not only uncomfortable, but even 
abashed ; he was not unconscious that ho had 
been somewhat enthusiastic in his praise of tlie 
object of his friend’s choice, and that it was no 
more his place to be so -nor, indeed, so much — 
than it was Mrs Sheldon’s. * 1 still, however, think 
that Lotty is weak,’ continued that ladv, musing ; 
*not only bom to be led rather than to lead, which 
is the fate of our sex, but, what is not so usual 
with us, well content with that dependent jiosition. 
However, that is the less to be regrett^l, since 
Reggie has will enough for two. I don’t think lie 
would stand much opposition in a wife, after the 
lioncymoon days were over ; what do you say, Mr 
Litton?’ 

think Sclwyn likes to have his way, like 
most of us men,’ answered Walter. 

* You are virtuous,’ said Mrs Sheldon, smiling, 
' for you withstand the temptation of criticising ah 
absent friend. Well, I am his aunt, you know— 
though it seems ratlier ridiculous perhaps ’ 

Mt seems incredible,’ said Wulb^r gallantly. 
* When I first saw you, I thought Selwyn had been 
playing one of his jokes upon us in saying that he 
was your nephew.’ 

Mint it really is so,’ said Mrs Sheldon: ^my 
father and Reginald’s were always taken for 
brothers, so nearly were they of an ag(‘, and yet 
they belonged to different generations. Well, as 1 
was saying, 1 am his near relative, and privileged 
to speak the truth about Reggie. I think this 
young lady very suitable to liini in many respects ; 
but, of course, he runs a tremeinlous risk. 1 mean, 
of course,’ added she, in answer to Walter's ques- 
tioning look, * ns to the nioiioy. I am not a iiier- 
cenary person, 1 hope, but 1 know men can't live 
upon air.’ 

’Nor young ladies either, I conclude,’ said 
Walter dryly. 

’Well, yes ; they can live upon love, which comes 
to the same thing, my dear Mr Litton. There is 
a great deal of nonsense talked about the expen- 
sive requirements of gii'ls of the present day, ami 
of how men ore afraid to many them in conse- 
^cnce. It is tnie tliut men have mixed iiiorc in 
the world, and thcndorc seen more of tlic incon- 
veniences of poverty than the young people of my 
own sex, bu^ in audition to that, they arc more 
selfish, and (if 1 may use the word without cant) 
less spiritual. Even the most foolish girl, whose 
happiness seems dependent upon the smiles of 
what is called ” Society,” has capabilities of self- 
sacrifice in her for the sake of liiiii she loves, such 
as you men do not dinam of ; nay, she would not 
be conscious, as all you would be- -for never yet 
did a man give up for another's sake so much as 
the smoking of a cigar without patting himself on 
the back for it— that it was a sacrifice, so long as 
the husband continued to be what he seemed when 
he was her lover. If his love is not meat^ drink, 
and clothing to her, it is all beside those three 
essentials; and possessing it, slie con dispciiso with 
almost everything else.’ 

The change in Mrs Sheldon’s manner, as she 
tlius spoke, ivas vc^ remarkable : her lively, yet 
somewhat cyniod air hod wholly disappeared, and 


after all ; she may herself have married one who 
did not continue to be tho man he hod seemed, or 
whom she discovered, perhaps, to be the lover of 
soineboily else.’ His hear^ always tender towards 
womankind, was moved with pity, and his face 
betrayed it 


*I urn speaking of men and ivomen generally, 
Mr Litton,’ said she, in a softened tone, ’.for there 
are women as hard as nails (as Reginald would say), 
and men more noble than tlic best of women ; and 
in this particular case, 1 do not doubt there will be 
love enough, and on the right side, to make it no 
hardship to dispense with luxuries. It is the 
vulgar meat, drink, and clothing question that is 
the present problem. If Brown pere refuses to bo 
reconciled, how are the young folks to live ? ’ 

’That is the very irnpiiry that I ventured to put 
to Sclwyxi last night,* obsei-ved Walter gravedy, 

‘ hut one which he was either unable ordisiuclined 
to answer. He has his pay, of course.’ 

’That is nothing,’ answered Mrs Sheldon. ’He 
has always looked upon it as so much iK>ckct-money, 
to bo spent in cigars, and sodas and brandy. The 
inheritance he received from his parents was to a 
great extent anticipated before it come to him, and 
he has been living on it — that is, on the principal 
— ever since. I should be surprised, even, if he 
could shew a fair balance-sheet, and start in life 
to-day with anything to the good, if all his debts 
were paid.* 

’Good Heavens !’ cried Litton, ’ibis is terrible. 

I knew Selwyn called himself a poor man ; but 1 
tliougbt that was considering bis position in a 
crack cavalry regiment: poor, compared with such 
a man as inyself, for instance. 1 felt that it was 
indiscreet of him to marry ; but if what you say is 

true * Walter hesitated, for ho was about to 

say something harsh. 

’ If what I say is true, and it is true,’ said !^frs 
Sheldon, ’this marriage is Madness, you were about 
to observe. It is worse than madness — ^unless be 
bos good cause to reckon upon the forgiveness of 
this young girl’s father — it is suicide. It is upon 
this very matter that I came down here this morn- 
ing to have a few words with you. I wanted to 
know, from a really trustworthy source, what 
chance there was of a reconciliation.’ 

’ My dear Mrs Sheldon, I know less of that even 
than yourself,’ returned Walter, a sort of diorama 
of poor Lotty’s married life proiccting itself on his 
brain— a little whirl of gaiety, then debt and duns, 
the shifts of penury, ;uid at last the depths of it — 
and filling him with indescribable distress. ’ I cannot, 
will not Uiink that mutters arc quite so bod with 
Selwyn ns you describe. If they are, how did he 
/iiMWc//lookforw'ard to extricate himself from his 
difficulties, supposing this — this riiiining-away had 
never happened?’ 

’By a lucky marriage,’ observed Mrs Sheldon 
coolly. * Reggie has no expectations in tlie way of 
money at all ; but there is an Irish cousin of his, 

I a baronet, to whose title, although to nothing els^ 
for he lias notliiiig to leave, he is the heir. This 
I man is both old and ailing, and in all probability 
I my nephew will soon become ” Sir Reginald.” He 
flattered liimself, and with reason, that with a 
handle to his name, his good looks would procure 
him a rich wife, when it sliould become absolutely 
necessary to him to redeem his fortunes b^ matri- 
mony. With such personal advantages, aided by 
the glitter of his Crimean medal, he could hardly, 
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indeed, have failed. But now, if he' has ovemted 
the strength of Brown fiMa affection for his off- 
spring, he has done for himself altogether.’ 

< He has done for somebody else also, it appears 
to me,’ said Walter bitterly. 

Mrs Sheldon shrugged her plump shoulders and 
threw out her little hands : * That goes withont 
saying, Mr Litton : Tiian and wife are one ; such, at 
least, is the view of the law.’ 

‘ And I suppose they must now be man and wife,’ 
observed Wuter mournfully. There was nothing 
of selfishness in his thought, only conimiseration 
for what seemed the wretchedness of Lolly’s future ; 
but it was with a sarcastic smile that his com- 
])(uiion answered : ‘ The alternative would be even 
worse, under the circumstances, my good sir, for 
the “somebody else,” for whom you express so 
disinterested a solicitude. Mutters have gone too 
far, in the eyes of the world, to admit of retreat, 
even if Reginald would listen to such a proposi- 
tion. The girl is of age, and even if she were not, 
the law is not so paternal as it is (perhaps fortu- 
nately) supposed to be by young ladies and their 
. would-be swains. If she were a ward in Oluincery, 
then, indeed, even Reginald’s will would have to 
give way for once, auiil I myself might get into 
serious trouble for giving iny countenance— though, 
you will do me the justice to own, 1 had not 
the opportunity of refusing it — to yesterday’s esca- 
pade. You must never run away with a ward in 
Chancery, remember — ^unless she is somebody clse’s 
wife and Mrs Sheldon broke into a light musical 
laugh, that startled AVolter not a little. 

* You are shocked,’ said she, *at my want of 
gravity ; but what would you have i The mis- 
chief is done, and there is nothing left but to make 
the best of it If you will take my advice, you will 
not put Reginald in a huff by useless expostulation 
upon a matter which is, after all, his own concern ; 
nor shall 1 make Lotty sod by allusion to her 
blank prospects. If evil is to come, it will come 
soon enough, and let us at least spare her the 
xnisexy of expecting it She will be up by this 
time, and looking for her hostess, so 1 must say 
au revoirJ 

^One moment,’ said Walter earnestly. *Mayl 
ask how long — I mean, how soon will the matiiagc 
tak^lace V 

* Well, doubtless as soon as the law will permit 
it In a cose of special license — ^yon will think 1 
have these things at iny iingcr-ends, but 1 was 
married myself,* here she gaily touched her 
wedding-ring, ‘under these very circumstances — 
the x)erio(l of residence is of no conserpence. I 
hope we may succeed in preventing you from being 
bored to death at Penaduon for the very short time 
that will be necessary to get the document from 
Doctors’ Commons.’ 

‘ I thought of going back home— that is, to town,’ 
said Walter hesitatingly. ‘ I only came down to 
look after Selwyn, and now, of course, 1 shall be 
no longer necessary to him.’ 

‘ My dear Mr Jjitton, you are more necessary to 
him than ever,’ replied his companion gravely ; 
‘ your presence, indeed, is absolutely indispensable 
at the marriage itself.’ 

‘ How so ?’ inquired Walter, with amazement. 

‘Why, you will act, of course, as the deputy of 
Brown You will have to give Lotty away.' 

Mrs Sheldon had turned upon her heel, and was 
half over the churchyard etile (exhibiting a very 


charming foot and ankle) before he could recall his 
senses, scattered by this bombshell of a reply. Give 
Lotty away 1 So inhuman a command ail never 
been laid upon him since his first schoolmaster 
liad bid him fetdi the stick which was designed 
to be the instrument of his own correction. 


DR ORANVILLE’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

Little more than two yearn ago -passed aw^ an 
eminent physician, known in London os Dr Gran- 
ville, who was an Italian by birth, and whoso 
original name was Augusto Bozzl ilia autobio^ 
raphy, whicli has just been published, abounds m 
interesting reminiscences of public events and per^ 
sonagcB. While strongly recommending the book 
for perusal, we take the opportunity of giving a 
sketch of Rozzi’s runiarkable career. He was bom 
at Milan on October 7, 17H3, his father belong- 
ing to an old and respectable family in Lombardy. 
His mother was on English lady, Rosa Grcinvillu, 
and it was at her request that he, while still a 
young man, added Granville to his suriiaiiic. Oil 
his father’s side, young Rozzi could briast of heing 
connectetl with the Ronapartes, for the Rozzis had 
settled in Coi-sica as well us Genoiu 

At six years of age, little Augusto, under the 
protection, no doubt, of the patron saint after 
whom he was iiuincd, was sent to a school 
‘kept by an old lady ;’ whence he progressed 
through higher establishments, until he entered 
the University of Pavia, as an undeignuluate, 
at sixteen years of age or a little over, and left, 
ns a doctor of medicine, in his nineteenth year, 
having obtained bis diploma. He had, in the 
meanwhile, coquetted, nut altogether fruitlessly, 
with architecture, music, and painting ; he had 
displayed great ‘ zeal for republicanism,’ and h:ul 
been arrested and imprisoned for his pains. The 
youthful doctoi's diploma was not sufficient, 
on his return to Milan, to exempt him from the 
impending conscription ; and so, in the capacity of 
a merchant, he took refuge with his uncle, a ‘ suc- 
cessful whaler,’ at Genoa. Rut he was not much 
safer at Genoa than he ivould have been at Milan ; 
and the young enthusiast, who had but lately suf- 
fered captivity for the cause of republicanism, was 
fain to seek on asylum at a theatre at Venice, where 
he found an engagement, under the title of Signor 
Augustino. From Venice, the adventurous signor 
mode his way to the Ionian Islands ; and at Corfu 
he met Mr Hamilton, ‘who had been filling the 
post of private secretary in Lord Elgin’s ombai^y at 
Constantinople’ and with whom he, bearing ‘ the 
title of physician to the English Emliassy at Con- 
stantinople,’ set out for a tour through Greece, and 
thus, in a manner, took his ‘first step towards 
England.’ This was in 1803 ; but it was not until 
1806 that Signor Rozzi, having in the interval 
employed his medicid talents in the Turkish ser- 
vice, transformed himself into Augustus Bozzi Gran- 
ville, was introduced ‘to Captain M‘Kinlay, at that 
moment senior officer in the Tagus, commanding His 
Majesty’s frigate Lively,' and was appointed by him 
‘acting assistant -Buigeon to His Majesty’s ship 
Haven,' The appointuienti however, did not actually 
take place until the 8th of March 1807. ‘Sucli,’ 
says the autobiographer, ‘ was iiiy initiation into 
the great community of England, with which xuy 
destiny for a period of sixty-five yean became in- 
difisolubly entwined, my bond of union being 
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geolcd hj my maniage with an English lady, and 
the birth of seven British-bom children. Of five 
sons, the ddest died in infancy, the second entered 
the army, the third took holy orders, the fourth' 
gave himself up to the fine arts, and the fifth 
became an engineer. Of my two daughters, the 
youngest alone survives as the constant and devoted 
companion of my old age.' And on that younger 
daumter devolved the duty, filially but diffidently 
performed, of adding a few supplementary pages 
to her father's autobiography. 

Dr (Ininvillo was not only a fair actor, but a 
good musician, with the advantage of a fine tenor 
voice ; and, of course, such a combination of accoin- 

S lishmenta and natural endowments opened the 
oors of society to him constantly ; and lie become 
a notable character in London. 

Of the doctor's anecdotes very many refer to 
himself personally os the chief character concerned; 
and they arc by no means the least amusing or, 
at on^rate, curious and striking, lie was, in the 
capacity of a lecturer, endeavouring to make his 
'hearers familiar with the labours of Sir Humph^ 
Davy concerning the real nature of chlorine.’ He 
'had prepared uud carefully collected ... a con< 
sideraolc volume of chlorine gas in a globular gloss 
vessel, intended to shew the physical not less than 
its chemical propeitics,’ when by an accident he 
was deprived of the sense of smell. ' It was,* ho 
says, ‘ about ten years after the chloriiic accident, 
and the deprivation of my sense of smell, that 
driving with my wife towards Harrow, and while 
passing what were then fields celebrated for carpet^ 
beating, but now crowded with houses and streets, 
1 became suddenly sensible of the delicious smell 
of new hay, which was in the process of being 
made that da^. 1 pulled up my horse, and re- 
mained some time perfectly enchanted with delight 
(I don't exaggerate) at my recovered sense. Wc 
remained nearly an hour motionless, and I drove 
off towards Harrow, proposing to come bock the 
same way at sunset, hoping to enjoy the same 
delicious sensation. In tnis, however, I was dis- 
appointed, nor have 1 ever enjoyed it since.’ 

Being at Leghorn in 1814, Dr Granville had 
an opportunity of seeing the Countess d’ Albany 
(widow of the so-called Pretender), to whom he 
had a letter of introduction. ‘ The Counts d* Al- 
bany,’ he says, * like most eldcrlv ladies from Cen- 
tml Germany, looked older than her age. At 
sixty-two, all traces had entirely vanished of that 
beauty that hod for a time subdued a rough and 
drunken Celtic prince, enslaved the greatest of 
modem tnmic writers (Alficri), and kept captive to 
the day of her death an obscure painter (M. Fabre) 
belonging to the most volatile nation in Europe. 
Nothing but the prestige of her name and the sur- 
viving graces of her manner could explain the 
desire travellers expressed on aniving at Leghorn 
to pay their respects to this last Teiunant of the 
Stolbexg and Cardinal York’s families.’ 

Dr Granville refused the proffered post of 
physician to the celebrated Ali Pasha, with whom 
he had frequent interviews, and whose personal 
appearance, as indicative of character, ho thus 
describes : ‘ Under a forehead of brass, inscribed 
vrith harshness and obstinacy, were piercing eyes 
flashing fire at times, and anon darting scorn with 
the occompanying curl of the lip. Presently, those 
same eyes would assume the insidious £)ok of 
meekness calculated to deceive people not on their 


guard against, but rather fascinated by, the pres- 
tige of a chief who, while in the plenitude of an 
almost kingly authority, condescended to converse, 
argue, and treat with a person not his equal. 
Under the spell of those looks, some English 
travellers succumbed who visited Ali a few years 
after us, when his name had become still more 
famous throughout Greece, and his satraps com- 
pared him to Philip and Pyrrhus, his predecessors 
as rulers of the same country. He mould have 
been compared rather with more than one of those 
tyrannical governors whom the Lacedaeniouiaiis, 
when supreme iu Greece, scut to oppress tlie 
people, and who met^ at length, their fate by 
treachery and death.’ 

A most ludicrous account is given of the con- 
sternation created by the appearance, at one of 
T^y Bessboroiigh’s suppers inter the theatre, of 
the learned Madame de Staiil ; the picture reminds 
one of a number of school-boys afraid to approacli 
the head-master. ‘ On Madame do Stacl entering 
the room,’ it is said, ^and her name being an- 
nounced, all the gentlemen assembled retired to 
the farthest end of the room. . . . Not a creature 
could be prevailed upon to go and offer to lead 
madamo into the suppcr-rooiu, each gentleman 
excusing himself awkwardly, skulking one behind 
the other. ... At last. Lord Townshend boldly 
advanccil and gave her his arm. ... At supper, 
matters were rather worse, for on Madame de Stael 
being seated, the gentlemen drew themselves 
quietly to the bottom of the table, fearful to bo 
addressed by her. . . . Sheridan was present, . . . 
and when his name was mentioned,’ and himself 
pointed out, ' Madame de Stael exclaimed, turning 
to him : Ah! voild le mand Sheridan” who, how- 
ever, did not appear inclined to go up to her, until 
Lord Holland actually i)uslicd him towanls her. 
She then addressed him with several flattering 
compliments, to which Sheridan replied by ob- 
serving that he knew not one wont of French.’ 
After this brilliant exliibition on the part of the 
wittiest and most sparkling talker of his day, ' we 
others’ may surely take couri^, and carry off our 
clumsiness and unreadiness with more gaiety. 

Dr Granville had the privilege of being acquainted 
with the wonderful Mezzofauti, ‘who, from the 
humble station of the son of an artisan, rose to be 
a canlinal, and one of the pope’s ministers, could 
speak thirty-one languages, exclusive of dialects, 
all ct[ually well, whether as regards facility or 
pronunciation— the latter probably the most re- 
markable speciality of his talent, since he had 
never once been out of his native country. . . . 
Being possessed of a prodigious memory, his refer- 
ences to, and citations from, authors of so many 
nations, were frequent and appropriate, rendering 
his conversation a perfect intellectual treat’ 

Dr Granville happened to be an eye-witness 
of the fair held on the fh)zcn Thames in 1814, 
when he had given up the naval service. He 
hints pretty strongly that his foreign extraction 
was sometimes a stumbling-block during his 
career iu England ; but it did not, at aiiyrate, 
interfero with his' reception at Sir Joseph 
Wilks’s assemblies, at which it was his good-for- 
tune to meet such men as ‘ Humphry Davy and 
his brother, Wollaston, Dr Thomas i outig; Thomas 
Brande, Marcet, Henry Brougham, Lansdownc, 
llerschel, Whewell, Brewster, Hen^ Ellis, Wil- 
liam Lavrrence, Leonard Homer, Humboldt, De 
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Candolle, Doctor Baillie, Sir Astlcy Cooper, Sir 
Everaid Home, Birkheck, Stewart, Playfair, and 
other members of that galaxy of talent which in 
those days shone so pre-eminently in this land.* 
At one of these osseniblies, as Dr Granville has 
stated, there took place a strange scene, in which 
Mr Payne Knight, the eminent antiquary, and 
Pistrucci, the celebrated cameo-engraver, played 
the principal parts. Air Knight had lately, at the 
price of fifteen hundred pounds, become the happy 
possessor, as he boasted, of an antique fragmentary 
cameo, which he would have great pleasure in 
allowing Signor Pistrucci to examine. Signor l^s- 
tnicci was much obliged, examined the cameo most 
carefully with * a lens,* returned the precious piece 
of antiquity to the owner, and quietly remarked : 
* Quetta S opera mia I* (/ did that). Them was, of 
course, what the newspapers call * sensation.’ Afr 
Knight, feeling his antiquarian reputation at stake, 
asked how Signor Pistrucci would prove his asser- 
tion. Signor Pistrucci answered : ** Easily,” adding, 
that his private mark would be found in a certain 
part, and explaining what his private mark was. 
There it was, sure enough. But, as if this were 
not enough, Signor Pistrucci, in less than a fort- 
night, prtmuced a rephVa, BO indistinguishable from 
the original, that Air Payne Knight * was unwilling 
that his own should pass into the hands of the 
person who held the replica^ mounted in a cose of 
the same form, lest there should be no possibility 
of distinguishing the one from tlie other.* It 
turned out, as everybody will have foreseen, that 
the eminent antiquary had been imposed upon by 
a still more eminent swindler, who had been mak- 
ing profitable use of Signor Pistmcci’s talents, and 
at the same time scantily remunerating the signor. 

Of the late emperor, Napoleon HI., Dr Granville 
has related an anecdote containing *a fact sup- 
jiressed hy order,' according to the doctor’s own 
expression. It is asserted that in July 1840, 
Fnnce Lonis Napoleon (afterwards Napoleon lU.) 
took leave of his nncle Joseph ‘on board the 
Balavter, a Dutch steamer.* When ‘the bell for 
visitors to leave the vessel sounded, and the 
nephew and uncle separated,* the latter, still hold- 
ing the former by the hand, said : ‘ There are to 
he no plots, you understand : keep your money 
for bettor purjjoscs ; ivheii France wants us, she 
will bo sure to summon us.’ ‘Be quite easy, 
nnclc,' was the reply: ‘you may rely on me.* 
‘Really?’ exclaimed the other, with tears in his 
eyes. ‘ On my honour,* replied the prince, as, with 
one hand on his heart, to cinpliasise the expression, 
he turned on his heel and was gone. Those words 
still rang in Dr Granville's cars thirty years after 
the notorious ‘ affair of Boulogne,’ which occurreil 
within a few days of that interview which Dr 
Granville witness^, and has recorded. The doctor 
has expressed an opinion that readers may be 
embarrassed * in the choice of a right appellative 
to be affixed to the conduct' dcscriM. 

It was Dr Granville’s fate, in his prophetic 
diaroeter, of which he was not a little proud, to 
meet sometimes with as little honour os if he had 
been in his own country, or as if he had been own 
brother to Cassandra, lie was much employed, 
professionally, in Russia, amongst persons oi rank, 
and even amongst members of the imperial family. 
He, accordingly, W'rote to Lord Palmerston a long 
letter, which, if the ‘ professional warning* it con- 
tained hod been heeded, might, we are asked to 


believe, have prevented the Crimean War, hut 
which Lord Palmerston merely acknowledged with 
the curt response : ‘ My dear sir, your letter of 
the 6th has been duly received,* When, however, 
we reflect that ‘ the prediction of the pathologist,' 
to tlic effect that, ‘before July 1855, when the 
emperor would be fifty-nine years old,* the haughty 
and irritable Czar would suddeuly collapse and Ixs 
removed, was confessedly assisted to fulfilment by 
that vc^ war, the ‘prognosis* loses a little of its 
infallibility. ‘Alma, Inkermann, Balaklava,* we 
are told, ‘shook the mighty brain ;' and ‘Eupatoria 
completed the stroke.* If, then, none of these 
events had happened, it seems reasonable to sup- 
pose that the ‘ mighty brain * would not have been 
shaken, the ‘strwe would not have been ‘com- 
pleted,* and the emperor might have lived to read 
Dr (.Tranvillo's autobiography. 

Not the least amusing characteristic of the auto- 
biography is the ingenuous simplicity with which 
Dr Granville, to use a homely phrase, ‘ blows his 
own trumpet.* He was at Dover, when lie read 
in a newspaper an account of ‘ the dangerous state’ 
of the lamented Princess Charlotte, ilc arrived 
in Lr)iiilon too late to offer his services, but, ‘ had 
I arrived one day sooner,* wo read, ‘ Sir Walter 
Faniulmr, ns physician to the l*rincc Bcgent, would 
have recommended that a medical man fresh from 
u Paris lying-in hospital should he called in. Tho 
difficulty once overcome that threatened two lives, 
and these saved, the British crown might have 
descended on a different heoil. Never could it 
have been worn by one more fitted to fill tho 
exulted station than the august lady who now 
wears that crown, only my own fate would have 
been dilferent, for I should have filled the office 
ivhich fell instiMd on n brother naval-oflicer of 
mine, the late Sir James Clark, Baronet.’ 

In setting up in London, Dr Granville hml the 
tact t(} fall into the style of dn*s8 and manner of 
the more pompous class of metropolitan physicians. 
He says that, altliongii his checks were very smootli, 

‘ I hail, howiiver, from the very comniciiccment of 
iiiy practice, taken care to assume the garb of a 
much older person, by adopting the dress I saw 
Sir Henry Halford, Dr Latham, and other popular 
physicians wear, at w'hich the sprightly Al.D.s of 
the present day would laugh indeed. Yet was 
that style not only in fashion then, but positively 
expected in a practising physician. So I donned 
a 8(piarc-cut coat of black cloth, a single-breasted 
black cloth waistcoat, descending low down, shewing 
oif the w'cll-starched frill of an irreproachable 
white shirt, smalls with kncc-bncklcs, ulack silk 
stockings, and buckles in shining block noftow 
pumps. I did not adopt the gold-headed cane os 
well, but w'orc powder and a hroad-brimmed hat, 
which completed the dress. It certainly added 
to my appearance, and I was not long in getting 
used to it, 08 1 had done to the more thcatricai 
transformation in the Levant, when 1 assumed the 
Turkish vestments ; but, oh ! how different, with 
the bother of buttons and buckles in the present 
instance ! Fortunately, the dons in ])hy8ic whom 
1 hod taken for models, soon swerved from the 
stiff practice, to become more modernised in their 
views, and I was not long in following their steps 
by adopting the more ordinary day garb of lul 
gentlemen.* 

Any readers who desire to know more about 
his 'struggle to get into practice in the metropolis. 
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mnst have recourse to the two bulky yolumes of 
the autobiography. As a * lady’s doctor/ Granville 
pursued a successful career in London, where he 
was vain and peculiar, but was trusted for his 
eminent professional ability, os well as esteemed 
for his genial qualities. 

THE MARVELLOUS COUNTRY. 

Some months ago (Ma]^ 16, 1874), we attempted, 
in a brief way, to describe the * Wonders of the 
Yellowstone llcgion/ amidst the Rocky Mountains, 
in the western part of the United States. We 
now desire to take the reailcr soiitliwards to the 
boundary-line between the United States and 
Mexico, lately visited by l^fr Samuel Wordsworth 
Cozzens', whose account of matters odds another 
to the marvels of the North Aiiierican continent. 
Amongst its alleged wonders arc the unrcalisiMl 
wealth in its mines, the remains of cities of un- 
known antiniiity gone to ruin, and, considering the 
general fertility, the iibseiice of inhabitants, fur in 
a space of a hundred and twenty thousand scpiare 
miles there arc, besides some roving savages, not 
more than two thousand Anglo-Americans. 

Though the aborigines arc few in number, 
they are so utterly vicious and apparently irre- j 
claimable, that any advance towards improvement 
of this vast region is for the present next to i 
hopeless. These tribes of Apaches, as they are 
called, have for centuries scourged Norlhcrti 
Mexico and Arizona. Nor can much good be 
said of the so-called civilised wdiitcs. It is re- 
conlcd that they are, or were (for the descrip- 
tion seems to apply to the state of things 
which existed some few years ago), Uhc worst 
class of gamblers, renegades, and rufTians that 
could, by any possibility, be gatben^d together 
from the four (jiiarters of the globe, a very large 
portion of wliom found a home in Arizona, only 
when driven by the Vigilance Committees of 
Texas and California to find some country w'lierc 
law was unknown, and justice recognised only so 
far as it suited the particular ideas of the party 
administering it, and who, under its sacred guise, 
assumed the right to gratify his worst passions, 
answerable only to the stronger, or most dexterous 
in the uso of the bowie-knife or pistol.’ 

To touch lightly upon a few of the wonders and 
attractions, os well os upon some of the pests and 
drawbacks, of the ‘marvellous country/ which 
term, by the way, is evidently iiitended, lroiu the 
localities mentioned, to cover at least a portion of 
New Mexico in addition to Arizona, is quite worth 
a llltlo while and a little space. 

As good a marvel as any to begin with, though 
it carries us back to the remote date of 1683, is 


of the seventeenth century, to the ‘wonderful 
country and side by side with that hide-aud- 
scek-playing stream may be placed the singular 
‘Ojo Caliente/ or hot spring, ‘shewing a tem- 


‘a moss of virgin silver/ weighing the incredible 
number of two thousand ciglit hundred pounds, 
which a certain Don Uodcrijp) Gondera dug out 
of his mine^ and which was immediately claimed 
by a zealous officer for the king of Spain, ‘ because 
it was a curiosity ; and all cariosities taken from 
the soil, of whatever kind or nature, belonged to 
His Most Gracious (Catholic?) Majesty.’ Then 
there is the Mimbres River, which ‘sinks into 
the plain in places, reappearing miles below, 
and then flows on as peacefully as if its mad 
freaks had never astonished old Father Kino,’ 
a Jesuit, who, in the cause of his religion, mode 
more than one pilgrimage, during the latter half 


perature of one hundred and thirty-five degrees 
Fahrenheit,’ which, however, is a heat not within 
fifteen degrees of that shewn by the celebrated 
spriiiN in Arkansas. Then there is the panorama 
provided by nature: there are lofty mountains, 
level woods and plains, and blue lakes, with shores 
of dazzling white, caused by ‘pure crystallised 
salt ;* aud, far uw.iy across the sandy tract, the 
sun rises upon a ‘city not made with hands.' 
Rains there are of edifices built by man, and 
peopled, once upon a time, by thousands of 
families ; but this is no ruin, and never teemed 
with any human population. Take a field-glass, 
and examine it well. Streets there are ‘plainly 
visible; massive temples with their spires and 
domes ; monuments of every conceivable shape ; 
castles of huge proportions ; towers and minarets 
the whole surrounded by ‘ a massive wall ten feet 
in height, with arched gateways and entrances as 
perfect as it is possible for the imagination of man 
to conceive/ and glittering and flashing in the 
golden light. ‘A mirage, of course,’ the reailcr 
will say, with the smile of superior experience. 
Not at all ; it is no mirage ; you may ride or walk 
up to it, and enter it and handle it. Tt is ‘a 
mass of white sandstone, worn by the winds and 
watei-s into a wonderful similitude of a magni- 
ficent city.’ As for cities made with hands, the 
mins of tnem may be found extending for miles ; 
ruins of bouses, rains of aqueducts, ‘ruins of 
massive churches/ some of them having sculp- 
tured over the main entrance ‘ the coat-of-arms of 
old Spain ; while the walls, still standing, measure 
sixty feet in height,’ and the ground beneath them 
has the legendary credit of hiding ‘ treasure worth 
fifty millions/ buried by the miners when they 
hastily left their city, panic-stricken by the war- 
whoop of the Indian. And certainly not less 
wonderful than the ruined city, or the city built 
by nature’s workmen, wind and wave, is the 
‘ petrified forest, prostrate and partially buried in 
a kind of red marl.’ All around lie hundreds of 
trees, ‘converted by sumo chemical process into 
specimens of variegated jasper;* here is a tree ‘ten 
feet in diameter/ and ‘over a hundred feet in 
length ;’ there is another, not so huge, looking as 
if it had been charred by lire, with a trunk ‘ of a 
dark brown colour, while the smaller branches 
and twigs are of a reddish hue.’ A walk through 
a canon will reveal other marvels ; on either side 
of you is a perpendicular wall, the colour of blood ; 
overheail, a narrow land of light, serving* just to 
make darkness •visible ; rocks, and dills, and 
fissures, and jagged edges lik(! the teeth of a saw, 
overhang, and yawn, aud grin, and threaten ; the 
gloom gradually increases until the path, which 
cannot be seen for more than four or five feet 
fdiead, ‘ abruptly turus an angle/ and suggests the 
idea of a slip into space ; a single cry of surprise, 
or horror, or anger, is reverberated so many times 
as to startle the nerves ; and the only sound that 
gives any comfort — ^but comfort not unmingled 
with apprehension — is a faint murmur from below 
of refreshing water. There is also a wonderful 
plant, which, in its diflerent species, yields meat 
and drink (agreeable, but intoxicating), and many 
I other more or less desirable things, including soap. 
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OT, at anyrate, a saponaceous equivalent ; there ore 
the rich silver mines, worked, some of them, more 
than a hundred years ago by the Spaniards and 
carable of still yielding plentifully. 

it is now time to pass in brief review the objeo- 
tions there are or, at aiiyratc, were, a few years ago, 
to a setUement in the ' marvellous country.’ These 
objections have already been just glanced at ; they 
are chiefly of two kinds, geomphical and anthropol- 
ogicaL The former may be summed up by the 
word isolation ; the latter, by these two cxpreiisionB, 
Aiiiericaii ‘ ruflious ’ and Indian ' braves.’ It might 
be difficult, from a moral point of view, to choose 
between these two classes ; but it docs not appear 
that the former make any organised attempt to 

E svent settlers from gaining an honest livelihood 
subduing the earth and ciiibo welling it, whereas 
3 latter do. It seems that the former only shoot 
down a friend or neighbour when he is lawful 
provokin’,* which, however, happens quite fiu- 
ipicntly enough to render life uncomfortably prcca- 
I'lOUR, whereas tlie latter appear to have devoted 
theiiiselvcs to the task of inurdcriug the white man 
and destroying the fruits of his labour. And of 
those Indians, the most dangerous and most cruel 
are called Apaches. It may be interesting, there- 
fore, to have some information about that tribe, 
especially as Mr Cozxciis gained liis knowledge of 
it under the guidance oi one of its most distin- 
guished war-chiefs, Cochise, who, on consideration | 
of * a bale of smoking tobacco, a iive-gallon keg of 
whisky,’ and pair of bright red blankets,’ coii- 
sciitcfl to act as guide and protector, much as au 
inspector of police would accompany the lute Mr 
Charles Dickens on one of his voyages of discovery 
in the haunts of roguery, or vice, or need, and with 
whom Mr Cozzens, in the most courageous manner, 
went on his ad venturous pilgriina^ all alone. 
‘The Apache tribe,’ we arc told, * which for so many 
■years has been the terror of Northern Mexico, and 
the Bcouige of the white man in Arizona,’ was, at the 
time the knowledge w'as acquired, * composed of 
eight bands : the Mescalcros, the Mimbres, the Mo- 
gdones, the Chiricahui, the Coytcros,the Finals, the 
Ccrro-Coloroflos, and the Tuntos. These bands,’ Uie 
account continues, 'have now no fixed residence, but 
W'aiider at will over the territory, making raids 
into Sonora and Chihuahua, killing men, ivomen, 
pd children, or taking the latter captives ; steal- 
ing horses, mules, and cattle ; destroying Aactemfos, 
ranches, and villages; then retreating into the 
mountain fastnesses, not only defy pursuit, but 
laugh at the futile efforts mode to overtake them. 
Ill character they resemble the prairie wolf— 
sneaking, cowardly, and revengeful.’ The personal 
appearance of Cochise, who was not cumbered 
with more clotliing than the fcanticst possible 
supply of linen and a pair of moccasins, is thus 
described : ' He was a tall, dignified-looking 
Indian, about forty-seven years of age, with face 
well daubed with vennilion and oenre. From 
his nose hung pendent a ring about five inches in 
circumference, made of heavy brass wire, while 
three of the same kind dangled from each ear. 
His body had been thoroufrhly anointed with some 
kind of rancid grease, which smelled very oflTen- 
sively. His stiff black hair was pushed back, and 
gathered in a kind of knot on the top of his head, 
while, behind, it rested on his Bhoulders. One or 
two ^le’s feathers were fastened to his head in 
an upright position, and swayed with every breath 


of wind.* He had a bow and arrow in his hand, 
which was remarkably dirty, and garnished ' with 
fii^r-nails fully an inch in length.’ 

With this formidable warrior for gnii^ Mr 
Cozzens 'determined to start alone for the 
raneheria (settlement) of the Pinal and Tonto 
Apaches, situated about one hundred and twenty 
miles west of north from the Chiricahui Moun- 
tains, near the Rio Gila.’ It should he remarked, 
however, by the way, that Cochise left bis brother 
as a hostage ; and, iMsrhaps, even amongst the 
Apaches tliere is some regard for the ties of 
kindred. For the first day or two, the rood lay 
over alkali plains, affording nothing particalarly 
worth notice ; and then began what Cochise not 
inaptly termed tlie Jornada del Muerle (.' Journey 
of Death*}, through ' a valley or plain ei[^ly miles 
in width, niid extending for hundreds of miles on 
cither side.’ Nor was it to be called a valley for 
au^r other reason than that it lay down in the midst 
of interminable ranges of mountains ; or a jdaiii 
fur any other reason than that it presented, from 
a distance, to the uneducated eye ' a smooth and 
unbroken surface,’ though in reality there was 
' lianlly a level spot upon its face,* it being ' a 
mass of canons, ravines, ridges, gullies, chasms, and 
mountains, piled one above another in inextri- 
cable confusion, in all conceivable shapes, towering 
above and around.’ Then came a perilous passage 
through a frightful cafion, such as has been de- 
scribed. Ultimately, a point was reached 'on the 
top of a bare, rugged blulf,’ whence Cochise 
stretched out his arm, and said : ' Look ! Apache 
home!’ It was a beautiful valley, about three 
miles long, and one brood, ' cAr])(!teii with a rich 
grcenswanl,’ watered by a stream meandering 
‘ over its bed of pebbles,’ anil ‘ surnjimded by a 
range of bluffs, fully a liundred feet high, Avom into 
representations of castellated forts, with bastions, 
scarjKi, lunettes, gorges, and curtains, till one could 
almost fancy the wdiulu eiicompiussed by an im- 
pregnable fortress. Scattered up and down thu 
valley were the Apache huts, looking, with their 
yellow thatch, like the inverted halves of so many 
huge melons.* No wonder Mr Cozzens felt as if 
'about to descend into the “Happy Valley” of 
Rassehis, instead of into the home of the cruel 
and blood-thirsty Apaches.' But the delusion was 
soon dispelled by an iiitercliango of yells be- 
tween Cochise and the Indians who had per- 
ceived him from the valley, by the shouts of 
warriors, the screams of women and children, the 
harking of innumcrohle dogs, and the braying of 
mules, and especially by the appearance of ' lot 
of the dirtiest, filthiest^ most dcgraded-lookin" ’ 
creatures, male and female, that were ever seen *iu 
the guise of humanity.’ It was all in vain to look 
amongst the women lor even one 'of the “beauti- 
ful squaws” that hod been pictured so mphically 

Cooper and Lossing.’ Here, neverthele^ Mr 
dozzens, not without mii^viiig, found himself 
confronted by ' as noble a specimen of the Indian 
race ’ as one could wish to see. 

This 'noble savaro,’ who had gone for 'a ndd into 
Sonora* when Mr Cozzens first arrived, was 'moro 
than six feet in height, straight as an arrow, his 
physique splendid ; ms long black hair hung loosely 
about nis uioulders^ and was profusely ornamen^ 
witli {^6*8 feathers ; his face was painted ^th 
vermilion and ochre, while his sides were strips 
with green. Upon his feet were a piu of richly 
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wrought moccas^nB. A heavy red Mackinaw blanket 
hnng from his ahoulden, and was fastened at the 
waist by a silk sash, that evidently had once be- 
long^ to some officer of the army. His only 
weapon was a spear, the head made of obsidian 
attached by deer sinews to a pole about eight feet 
long. Altogether, he presented a very pictui^iue 
a})pearance, and received the homage paid him by 
his people with much native dignity.’ It was 
Manfms Colorado, a chief, superior oven to Cochise ; 
and that his eloquence was on a par with his other 
gifts will be miiiiifest from the oration with which 
lie hailed the presence of Mr Cozzens, and which 
consisted of the words : ‘ Good-day ! Gim me 

“bacca.*” His extreme affability was testified by 
the readiness with which he explained the meaning 
of something white attached to a lance, and sup- 
posed by Mr Cozzens to be a flag of truce. (Colo- 
rado, with just pride, pointed out that * it was a 
little child's dress,’ stained with blood, and that the 
soul of the wearer hail been * sent to the Great 
Spirit*'* by means of the very weapon whereon 
the trophy hung. Other horrors followed ; but Mr 
Cozzciis bos probably been followed quite far 
enough into that part of the ‘ wonderful country * 
which he visited with Cochise, and may be sin- 
cerely congratulated upon having had the dis- 
ceriinient to make a hostage of Co^ise’s brother. 

We may just add — ^u’hat a splendid country, rich 
in produce, delightful in climate, and interesting 
in natural and artistic phenomena, condemned to 
Boincthing like desolation by reason of its barbar- 
ous iuliubitaiits ! When it shall be reclaimed, and 
brought under the influence of true civilisation, no 
mail can tell. Mr Cozzens’s explorations in this 
wonderful land arc at all events valuable. And we 
may further rcinark, that, since this article was 
written, a description of Cochise's death and burial 
has been received in England, and published in a 
newspaper. 

GREEK EXHIBITIONS. 
CoLLTSCTiONS and public cxliibitiona of works of 
art— pictures, statues, and so forth — about which 
we now hoar a good deal, are by no means a 
novelty. They arc dnly revivals of what took 
place in Greece thousands of years since. 

At a very early period, a passion for collecting 
works of art hod begun among the Greeks. When 
the BuccesBors of Alexander divided the east among 
thcmselveB, to found separate kingdoms, they 
leuiaincd faithful to Greek genius, by consecrating 
the riches of Egypt or Asia to arts and letters. The 
being able to do everything, leads to the desire for 
eveiything ; they wished for the enjoyments they 
hod had in their own country, and attracted to 
their courts philosophers, poets, and artists ; they 
fonned libraries, galleries of pictures, and collec- 
tions of engraved stones and gems. That of Mith- 
ridates was renowned; Pompey removed it to 
Rome. In those days^ the worlu of art commanded 
a price which surpasses all that has astonished us 
in later times. Alexander covered the pictures of 
Aj^Ues with gold. Attains, king of Peigamus, 
paid a price equal to twenty thousand pounds 
for one picture, a sum which then represented 
six times the value of what it now does. A 


general exposed himself to the risk of not capturing 
Rhodes, rather than attack the side of the city where 
a celebrated picture was preserved. Nicomedes, 
king of Bithyiiio, offered to pay all the debts of 
the inhabitants of Cnidus, if they would give 
him the Aphrodite of Praxiteles; but they refused. 
Thus not only did these princes order works from 
artists, or dispute who should possess them when 
finished, but they carried away the ancient riches 
of Gmccc to ailorn their palaces. Aratiis wishing 
to gain Ptolemy to his cause, knew what presents 
would he most agreeable to him, and sent some 
valuable pictures, not because hii did not value them 
himself, though only a rough soldier ; hut he loved 
his country, and consented to any sacrifice in onler 
to set it free. Sicyon also gave the works of its 
painters as a ransom for the liberty of the state. 

It is also evident that besides the great esteem the 
ancients felt for art, they also knew how, like the 
moderns, to collect monuments and form museums. 
The free cities set the example to the kings. 
Athens possessed a collection of pictures in the 
Propylsea, which has been described in a special 
treatise. The tcui]de of Hera at Samos, the temple 
of Artemis at Ephesus, also contained real picture- 
galleries, which they designated by the woixl pina- 
cothek—axi equivalent for museum. But the 
Greeks had other exhibitions, more solemn and 
permanent, which were each year increased by 
gifts. Can Delphi, Olimpia, or the Acropolis be 
named without picturing a world of ehefa-^ceuvre 
to wdiicli every age and every artist brought its 
contribution ? During a period of ten centuries, 
the work never ceased of collecting monuments, 
colossal figures, statues of ordinary proportion, 
has-reliefs, pictures, vases of exquisite workman- 
ship, offering of oil kinds. 

It is ivell known that the Greeks did not 
wholly occupy themselves with sculpture and 
painting for sanctuaries. There were detached 
works, sometimes ordered by private individuals, 
or waiting for a purchaser ; this was more especi- 
ally the case from the time of Alexander ; these 
might be shewn and compared with others. It 
would be indeed surprising if the Greeks, who 
established prizes for everything, should have 
omitted them for painting. Besides offering them 
for all manly exendses from the days of Achilles, 
they had them for poetr}% tragedy, comedy, dancing, 
and music. An inscription tells us that they were 
given for caligraphy ; and it seems an approach 
towards art when we know that they were given for 
beauty. He only who had carried away tliis prize 
was permitted to be the priest of Zens at ASgas, 
a city of Achaia, or the priest of Apollo at Thebes, 
or to conduct the procession of Hermes. Sophocles 
himself obtained such a prize in his youth. 

Corinth was the first Girecian ci^wherc painting 
was cultivated with success. The Corinthians 
claimed to have invented it, and, to justify a pre- 
tension so little in accordance with truth, were the 
first to establish exhibitions of painting. It was 
here that Parrliasius was crowned for his pictnre of 
^chus. The inhabitants of Delphi followed this 
example : during the time of Pencles, Polyraotus 
vm engaged to decorate one of their public ouild- 
ings. The presence of so illustrious a painter was 
not without influence on the council-; he had 
acquired great esteem for his disinterest^ conduct 
in refusing a salary, and his arrival was followed by 
the establishment of an exhibition. In Athene 
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the works of the painters were often exhibited at 
tlie theatre ; the people came to jud^ of their 
merit there os they would of a tragedy. These 
were always in tlie open air, and in the well- 
known fable of the grapes whicli Zeuxis painted, it 
will account for the birds coming to peck at them. 

With the exhibitions and prizes came the idea 
of proposing the same subject to all the comTOtitors, 
imposing on each the same conditions and tiie same 
difficulties. It was under these circumstances that 
we read of Apelles competing when the subject was 
a horse. His rivals had recourse to so many in- 
trigue^ that they would have hindered^ him from 
obtaining the prize which he merited, if he had 
not brought in some horses. All the works were 
shewn to this singular jury, but the jiicture of 
Apelles alone made them prick their ears. 

History has preserved the remembrance of 
another exhibition as illustrious and also more 
probable. It took place in the isle of Samos, 
where the arts shone with jiarticular brilliancy, 
because it touched upon Asia, and borrowed more 
than one model from eastern civilisation. Among 
the rivals were Parrhosins and Timanthes, and the 
subject ivos Ulysses and Ajax claiming the arms 
of Achilles. The latter gained the prize ; whilst 
PaiThaaius, whose pride Wiis immense, consoled 
himself for his failure by comparing himself to 
Ajax, ‘whose destiny,’ he said, ‘was always to 
yield to one less wortW of the reward that W'os due 
to him.’ Sometimes the painters themselves held 
2)rivatc exhibitions, and a fee was often paid for 
admission. When Zeuxis shewed his celebrated 
picture of Helen, he demanded payment from all 
who came. It was onlercd by the people of Orotona, 
and placed in the temple of Juno Lacinia, in 
Italy. Five of the most beautiful viigins of 
Crotona hod sat to him, and he produced u w'ork 
of ideal purity. Apelles also exhibited his pictures 
in the hall for public sales, and concealing himself 
■»em, listemM' 


hchind them, listened to the criticism of the 
spectators, and profited by their advice ; not dis- 
daining that of a hiimhlc shoemaker, w'ho found 
fault with the sandals he had painted. 

The same nilcs were applicable to architects and 
ficulptors; frequently, vdien they wished to con- 
struct a monument, or raise a colossal statue, it was 
thrown open to public competition. The Athena 
of the Parthenon was thus given to Phidias, 
and when the Athenians wished to consecrate a 
statue to Aphrodite, two of his pupils each made 
one : that of Alcamcnes was chosen. Aicnmcncs 
was the rival as well as the piiiiil of I’lndias, ami 
when they had both finished an Atlicna of colossal 
proportions, to adorn the centre of cacli front of 
the Pailhcnoii, they were exhibited before being 
placed on the summit of th(f temple. Hiat of 
Alcamcnes, more graceful and delicate in execution, 
made to be examined close at hand, 'was preferred ; 
whilst the judges were indignant with Phidias, 
who had given to his figure dilated eyes, a laigc 
mouth, and open nostrils, because he liad taken 
the perspective into consideration. Accordingly, 
when both were lifted into their places at a height 
of forty-five feet, opinion was suddenly changed. 
The Athena of Phidias appeared in all its beauty 
with a magnificent elfcct, wliilst that of Alcamenes 
was judgep pitiful. 

Thus. the Greeks neither neglected nor despised 
any means that would advance progress in art 
There was a spirit of rivalry among them in 


power, religion, politics,^ races, physical strength, 
and beauty ; their exhibitions were a strong mani- 
festation of it With what fire did the mfferent 
schools of Athens, Corinth, and Sparta struggle 
towards the perfecting of every brunch of art ! 
Aristotle tells us that tlie men who were intended 
to preside over the exhibitions received a special 
education. Painting was considered the first of 
the liberal arts, and all Greece followed the ex- 
ample of Sicyon, when it declared that the sons of 
its free citizens should, before all things, learn the 
science of drawing. 

Certainly, with all our civilisation, we have not 
reached so advanced a stage. ' 


THE WINTER BROOK. 

Tasskls of icc hang over tho foam 
And gloss of a crystal stream ; 

The happy brook is ' going home,' 

Beneath tho sunset gleam. 

It hurries through a mountain dale, 
Thrice-rich with slope and pine ; 

It comes as from * behind the veil ; ' 

It lisps of tho divine. 

The snnset deepens and dies in the west, 
Making the heavens so brave ; 

In the cast the clouds seek infinite rest •< 
'Will sleep in the ocean wave. 

Over the Alps’ snowy slionlilcrs 
The sun tniils a mantle of gold ; 

And ficcks the brook and its boulders, 
And lances fashioned hy Cold. 

The Earth, in her spotless garli, 

Is a maiden that rises from prayer — 

A rose without a l)arb — 

Even to angels fair. 

Or call her a spirit of betiuty 
Deprived of material breath. 

Wanted in heaven for duty, 

Clothed in tho robe of death ; 

O'er whom the stars come stealing, 

And the winter moon will rise. 

Blessing w'hat has not feeling — 

Tlio lids and the ever-closed eyes. 
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STORY OF LADY JEAN GORDON. 

1:7 lately telling the * Story of the Setonn/ it waa 
mentioned that a younger son of this ancient 
family, adopted by marriage the surname of 
Gordon, and became progenitor of the dukes with 
that title. The person in question was Alexander 
Seton, who flourished at the beginning of the 
fifteenth century, and siieedily rose to eminence. 
The Gordons originally belonged to the south of 
Scotland. The muriiage of Alexander Seton with 
the heiress of the family led to a migration north- 
wards. Under the surname of Setoii-Gordon, 
Alexander got a grant of Strathbogie and other 
lands on the border of the Highlands, and his 
eldest son, also called Alexander, was created Earl 
of Hnntly, with limitation to his hcirs-malc by 
his third wife. History speaks of the earl as 
an ambitious and rather trouldcsoinc person, often 
at feud, and, ns a laird, not very scrupulous in 
*brizzing yoiit,' which in plain English signihes 
pressing beyond the boundaries of your property, 
and forcibly taking possession of the lands of your 
neighbours— an inexpensive process of enlarging 
estates, not at all uncommon in old times. The 
Highland border was eminently adapted for car- 
rying out such a cheap process of acquisition ; 
for there were various broken dans— tribes who, 
having lost their chief, had nobody to guide or 
protect them, and so were easily dealt with, and 
could, in short, be robbed with iiiipuiiity. It may 
even have happeped, that the poor people who 
were treated in this unceremonious fashion were 
glad to bo taken possession of by some masterful 
neighbour, in order to be protected from violence, 
and reinstated as members of a well-recqgniscd clan. 

With these facilities, the first Earl of Huntly 
^biizzod yonti to some purpose. Enlaiging his 
domains, he became so potent os to be appointed 
lieutenant-general of the kingdom ; while in testi- 
mouy of his power, which few dared to challenge, 
Ite was familiarly spoken of as the * Cock of the 
North.’ As another step in family aggrandise- 
nien^ George, second Earl of Huntly, was married, 
ia 1460, to Joanna, third daughter of that 


accomplished monarch, James 1., king of Scots. 
There was a further c.\pansi()n in the family 
fortune by the marriage of the second son of 
George with Elizal)eth, the sister and sole iii- 
lieritrix of the ninth Karl of Sutherland, whereby 
the surname of Gordon was introduced into that 
noble family (about 1512). In his stronghold, the 
castle of Strathbogie, the Earl of Huiitly’s st}'lc 
of living w'os ou a scale even beyond that of 
royalty. Passing on to the reign of Queen Mary, 

I George, fourth Earl of Huntly, was so powerful 
and unscrupulous as to be a terror to the state. 
Enriched at the Reformation hy the plunder of 
the cathedral church of Aberdeen, aud affecting to 
be ill-used in relation to some of his acquisitions, 
he had the audacity to put himself at the head of 
a force, with a view to seize the queen and her 
half-brother, the Earl of Murray, when on a royal 
progress ill the north in 1562. In this instance, 
lie went a step too far. A battle took place at 
Corricliic, some fifteen or sixteen miles from Aber- 
deen, and it was fatal to Huntly. He w'os killed, 
and his titles and estates were forfeited ; while Sir 
John Qonlon, his fourth son, w^as convicted of 
treason, and beheaded. It gives one a curious idea 
of the times to know that, at the instance of 
Murray, the queen attended the public execution 
of the unhappy youth, notwithstanding that he 
hod been a favourite at court, and humoured with 
the notion that he might aspire to be Maiy’s 
husband. 

Here was secmiqgly an end to the Huntly 
family, so far os social position was concerned. 
George, the representative of the ruined House, 
was a wandering fugitive. l?y a strange turn in 
the wheel of fortune, he was restored to the 
honours of his family, and partially to the 
possession of the forfeited estates. The reasons 
for this change in affairs had something to do with 
the insecure position into which Mary was brought 
in relation to her more powerful subjects. She 
had married Damley in July 1565^ and was at 
feud with Murray and other discontented noble- 
men. Friends required to be raised up, and in 
desperation, Huntly was brought into requisition. 
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Lady Jean Gordon, who was destined to take an 
important part in the history of the period, now 
comes upon the scene. She was daughter of 
Geoige, the fourth earl, and sister of the restored 
Huntly. Being only twenty-one years of nge, 
she could be turned to advantage by marrying 
the Earl of Bothwcll, in whom, from his dash 
and fearlessness, the (iiiceii had vivid expectations 
of support. Ijiidy Jean had no particular objoo- 
tion to tho alliance; but there was a fur-oif foi^y 
connection, and, according to the customaiy usage, 
it would be necessary to procure a dispensation 
from the pope to allow the marriage to be validly 
performed. Why any such dispensation should have 
been thought of, is by no means intelligible. By tho 
overturn at the Reformation settlement, the canon 
law and the old ecclesiastical system had been 
abolished. The business of the church courts had 
been transferred to lay commissaries, by whose 
successors, until this day, the forms of process con- 
nected with wills and probates arc administered. 
Yet, from an inveteracy of feeling, and to save any 
chance of future challengc—for no one could tell 
how things might drift bock to the old arrange- 
ments— it was customary, in cases of this kind, still 
to rely on the good offices of the dispossessed 
archbi^ops, and tho assent of their superior the 
pope. 

Right or wrong— absurd as it now seems to 
be — the dispensation was procured from the 
pope, through the agency of his legate, Ai'chbishop 
John Hamilton of St Andrews, ibr the marriage 
of Lady Jean Gordon with Both well. The 
aUianco accordingly took place; and wc should 
never have heard more about it, but fur the 
marriage of Mary with Darnley. History infoims 
us of that disastrous connection. Within the 
short space of two years, Rizzio was assas- 
sinated, Maryb son, James, was burn, Darnley 
was murdered, and Maiy was carried off and 
married Iw his murderer, Bothwcdl— a rapid suc- 
cession of momentous events. What, however, of 
Lady Jean Gonlon 7 How did Both well contrive 
to shake himself clear of her, so as to marry 
another ? This was effected by a trick, regarding 
which, after an interval of three hundred years, wc 
have only now got at the truth. We may go back 
a little in the narrative. 

Bothwell, according to all testimony, was an 
unprincipled spendthrift and scoundrel, and Maiy*s 
infatuated attachment to him seems to be one of 
the oddest tliipgs wc read of out of the realms of 
romance. That she knew he .hod taken the chief 
part in ridding her of Darnley, is matter of his- 
torical dispute. Huntly, however, was largely con- 
cerned in the transaction. For tho selfish reason 
of getting the entire family property restored, he 
beewe a participator in the murder. What throws 
a certain grotesque character over the horrible 
affair is, that the desolate building at the Kirk of 
Field in which Darnley was blown up^ was pomp- 
ously adorned with hangings, caroets, and other 
tiappinm, the plunder of the cathedral of Aber- 
deen, which had been carried off from the castle of 
Strathbogie after tho fall of the Huntlics. All this 
mlendid upholstery was bloAvn into the air, at two 
omock in tho morning of tlio 10th February 1567 


—the people of Edinburgh being roused from their 
slumb^ W the terrific crash.* Huntly was not 
unrewarded. He was put in possession of a largo 
portion of the old domains of his family. In some 
sense, this was on act of mutitude for favours to 
come. It was ejected that the earl would win 
over his sister, Lulv Jean, to the scheme of a 
divorce from Bothwcll. 

Tho exact nature of Bothwell’s propinquity 
to the Huntly family is nowhere satisroctorily 
explained. According to one nntliority, Lady 
Margaret Gordon, daughter of George, second 
Earl of Huntly, became by marriage Countess of 
Bothwell, and from her, in regular succession by 
three removes, was descended James Hepburn, 
fourth Earl of Bothwell This, however, does 
not agree with the account mven in the generally 
accurate Peerage of Sir Robert Douglas. All we 
con really understand is, that Bothwell wtis related 
to the Huntly family by several removes— a degree 
of consanguinity which would, in the present day, 
be no barrier to iuteniiarriage. Bothwcll Wiis 
born about the year 1535, and succeeded his 
father in 1556. Though turbulent and prolli- 
gatc ill his habits, and plain, if not repulsive, 
in features, he artfully managed to have hon- 
ours heaped upon him, as if morally and 
physically he had been a paragon of excellence, 
lie was created Lord High Admiral of Scotland, 
sole Warden of the Scottish Alarchcs, Governor 
of the castles of Dunbar and Edinburgh, and 
received extensive grunts of lands in East Lothian 
and elsewhere. His marriage with Liuly Jean 
Gordon gave him another lift onwards, for lier 
ancestor, George, second Earl of Huntly, aa has 
been told, married a daughter of James I.; and 
thus by birth and alliance he claimed councctiim 
with the royal family. As regards the dispensa- 
tion for his marriage with Lady Jean, it has been 
long a subject of grave dispute. Some historians 
have averred that there was no such dispensation ; 
some have hiul doubts on the iioiiit; while othei's, 
though on obscure grounds, have maintained that 
the dispensation was valii.Uy’ executed. A mys- 
terious question is now happily solved 

A short time ago. Dr John Stiiai-t, Secretary of tlio 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, while engaged in 
examining documents in the charter-room at Diin- 
rohin, for the Historical Manuscripts Cunimissioii, 
hod the good-fortune to bring to light the original 
Dispensation for the maixi^c of James, Eiirl of 
Butliwcll, with Lady Jeon Goidon. In a volume 
just published under the title of A Lost Chapter in 
the Rislonj of Marij Queen of Scots Recovered, Dr 
Stuart presents a lac-simile of the dispensation. 
It is an instrument iii Latin, issued bv Archbishop 
John Hamilton of St Andrews,* as legate of the 
Holy See, and is dated February 17, 1566. lu 

* Whether Darnley was killed by the oxplorion or 
previously murdered, is not quite dear. Ilia.body, bear- 
ing marks of violcnoo, was found under a tree in the 
adjoining garden. Tho house in whi(^ ho lodged was 
inside and elose to iho old city wall, near the north oor> 
ner of the present Steutli Bridge Street and Drummond 
Street A full account of uie shocking event— witii 
GoUatoral oircumstanecs, induding the bringing of bags ot 
gunpowder on horsulNick from Holyrood, and tho buying 
of * six hdfpenny candles from Qcordie Bums*s wife in tho 
Cowgato,* to give light during tho operations— will ho 
found in Burton’s i7vtory<!fA:ot7an<2, second edition, ym. 
iv. : a work to bo oommonded for its copious deteilii 
Bocuraqr, and erudition, recently published. 
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the Baxne yolume is given a copy of the contract ' 
of the mairiage. Among the parties who by their j 
signatures assent to the alliance^ arc the queen, j 
who signs as ‘Marie R.;’ and Dame Elizabeth i 
Keith, Countess of Huntly. This honourable | 
lady was so illiterate as not to bo able to simi her 
name— a very common imperfection among ladies 
of rank in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
To iier ladyship’s signature are appended the 
words: ‘With my hand led on the pen be the 
lorde bischope of galloway.’ Another of the sigiin- 
tures is that of George Lord Seton, who was the 
friend and counsellor of Queen Mary, and who sacri- 
iiced everything in her cause. The great interest 
of the nucen in the alfair is attested by her gift of 
a wedding-dress to the bride, coiisiating of * clot!) 
of silver, lined with taffeta.’ She also bcrpiealhed 
to her a ‘ coilT, garnished with rubies, pearls, and 
garnets.’ 

The marriage of Rothwell with Lady Jean took 
jdaco in the Canongate Church on the "24th Febru- 
ary 1566. Now commences the second act in the 
(li'ama. Bothwell, after the murder of Damlcy, 
February 10, 1567, wished to have Mary for a wife ; 
but, to effect this object, means must be found to 
ilissolve his marriage with Duly Jean. This huly 
liad been so grossly maltreated, that there was abun- 
dant cause for procuring a divorce ; but another 
reason, likely to be more effectual, was resorted 
to. It was no less than that the marriage betwixt 
Lady Jean and Bothwell had been cUected without 
a dispensation, and wiis invalid, according to the 
canon law ; that, legally, there had been no marriage 
at all. How Lorly Joan, with the instniincnt of 
dispensation in her possession, should have lent 
hei'sclf to this deception, is only explicable by two 
facts— her desire to be rid of Bothwell, and a wish 
l(j conciliate the queen, with a view to promote 
the interests of her brother, the Earl of lluntly. 
But still more extraonlinary is the behaviour of 
Archbishop John Hamilton, lie had grantu<l the 
dispensation on the 17th Februury 1566. Both- 
weil’s application to him for a declaration of nullity 
of the marriage, on the ground that there hod been 
no dispensation, was initiated on the 17tli April 
1567 ; and on the 7th of Alay following, the arch- 
bishop pronounced his sentence, ' that the marriage 
was radically null, in respect llmt the luirtics were 
related to each other within the forbidden degrees 
of coiisanmiinity, and consequently were debarred 
from lawful marriage without a previous dispensa- 
tion having been obtained.’ Historical literature, 
we imagine, can scarcely produce a more scanda- 
lous instance of conniving with fraud. For John 
Hamilton, titular Archbisliop of St Andrews, there 
can bo no excuse. He must henceforth be stig- 
matised as a wilful perverter of justice and time- 
server, a disgrace to his profession. But for polit- 
ical or selfish ends, there was duplicity throughout. 
Lady Jean’s brother, the Earl of lluntly, was a 
consenting party to the annulling of the marriage, 
and thei^ter ho took a prominent part in a 
mating of nobles to recommend Bothwell as a 
suitable husband for Mary. 

While the matter of the divorce was in hand, 
the raeen, April 21, 1567, went to Stirling to 
visit ner infant son. On her return, she was inter- 
cepted by Bothwell, with a body of horse, on the 
vay to Edinburgh, and carried by him to the 
castle of Dnnbor, where she was detained upwards 
of a week. Instead of taking offence at this outrage, 


Moiy, on the score of his eminent services to the 
state, gave a step in the TOerage to Bothwell, by 
creating him Duke of Orkney. Her ill-slurred 
marriage with this worthless personage took place 
on May 15, 1567, little more than three months 
after the murder of Damlcy. What ensues belongs 
to history. Shocked with Mary’s conduct, the 
people rose in insurrection. Willi Bothwell, she 
first sought refuge in Borthwick Castle. That 
being an insecure stronghold, they retrciited to 
the castle of Dunbar. Thence, Mary suljoumcd to 
Setun palace, while Bothwell tried to raise a 
defensive force. In the shelter of the graiul old 
mansion of the Scions, she ha<l a lew <laya’ repose 
and recreation, one of the amuscmciils provided 
for her being * shooting arrows at the butts.’ Then 
came the tcrniiiiatiou of her regal career. At 
Carberry Hill, on June 17, she surrendered her- 
self to a confederated force, and, with ‘ tears and 
kisses,’ bade farewell to her evil genius, Bothwell. 
She never saw him more. Their relationship as 
husband and wife lasted only a month and two 
days^ — a troubled honeymoon, ending in despair 
and anguish. We need not follow her to her 
island prison, her flight to England, the cruel 
treatment she experienced from Queen Elizabeth, 
and the tragical conclusion of her life at Fothcrin- 
gay, Fcbruarj' 8, 1587. We may ijity anil deplore 
Mary’s sad fate, without extenuating her errors. 

Let us now turn to Ladjr Jean Gordon. Retain- 
ing the title of (’oiinless of Bothwell, and endowed 
with a jointure from the Bothwell estates, she lived 
for a tiine in asubiirl) to the south of Edinburgh - 
lirobably the Sciennes, then a resort for retired 
persons of quality. Afterwards she went to reside 
wdtli her brother, the Karl of Huntly, at his castle 
of Strathbogie. There she met Alexander, eleventh 
Kurl of Sutherland, who, like herself, was by 
descent a Setou ; her intimacy with him ripened 
into affection ; and the pair were married in 1573. 
At this time, Bothwell was still living; but he died 
not long aflerwanls. Stripped of honours and 
estates, consigned to infamy, he was suddenly 
plunged into the condition of a homeless and 
reckless desperado. A moral retribution had at 
length overtaken one of the worat men of whom 
we have any record in history. Having ruineil the 
fortunes of the young and liapless Stnort, he 
was, by a just Nemesis, ruined himself. He betook 
himself to the profession of a pirate, in which he 
was captured by Norwegians, and he dieil mad in 
confinement, about 1576. It is not statcil that 
I^dy Jean regretted his decease. To Uiinrobiii, 
where she resided with her second husband, the 
Earl of Sutherland, she carried the dispensation 
which has been so much the subject of controversy. 
Deposited among the family archives, there it hiy 
niiknowu to any one until lately discovered by Dr 
Stuart, who, by its publication, has done a material 
service to history. 

Alexander, Earl of Sutherland, died while still 
a young man, at Dunrobin, in 1694, leaving his 
conntess, Lady Jeon, with a family to engage her 
moUicrly attention. One of her sons was Sir 
liol^rt Gordon, the historian of the House of 
Sutherland. To enable herself, as she said, to 
conduct with advantage the extensive estates for 
the benefit of her cmldien, she took for third 
husband Alexander Ogilvic of Boyne, who hod 
been previously maniM to Mary Beaton, one of 
the queen’s ‘four Maries.’ In the excuse offered by 
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Lady Jean for entering into this fresh matrimonial 
engagement she can hardly be considered to have 
done herself justice. She was wdiat would now be 
called * a strong-minded woman,’ w*lth good busi- 
ness qualities. Douglas speaks of her as * a woman 
of great prudence.’ During the lost illness of the 
Eaxl of Sutherland, she managed all the affairs of 
the family ; and such was her energy and enter- 
prise, that she caused coal to be dug for, and estab- 
lished a manufactory of salt, at Bronu The open- 
ing of ii coal-pit at the spot had been previously 
attempted, but relinquished. 

Lady Jean’s union with the Laird of Boyne 
lasted only a few years. At his decease, she re- 
mained permanently a widow. Till her death, she 
continued to take an active share in the manage- 
ment of tlic Sutherland estates. Dr Stuart embel- 
lishes his book with a portrait of this reiiiai'kablc 
woin.an, which sceiiis to have been executed when 
she was advanced in years, and resembles the sober 
countenance of an aged nun. Till the liwt, slie 
preserved the dispensation which luul allied her 
to Bbtliwell, anil there, as recently discovered, it 
continues at Dnurobiii among the carefully pre- 
served muniments of the Sutherland family. Lady 
Jean lived till her eiglity-foiirtli year. She quietly 
drew out existence till the reign of Charles I., and 
died ill ^lay lG2d. 

How much it is to be regretted tliat, with her 
wouderfiil power of observation, Lady Jean did not 
write a diaiy of her experiences from tlie reign of 
Mary till the rise of the treiibles whicli issued in 
the Commonwealth ! For all this, she was com- 
T>etcnt ; but possibly she w'as loo much engrassed in 
family affairs to think of writing down an account i 
of passing events. In 1615, she had to mourn the j 
loss of her eldest son, John, twelfth Earl of Suther- 
land. At his decease, he left a son, from whom, 
in direct descent, sprang William, the seventeenth 
carl, w’ho was dc.stiiicd to be the Inst of the family 
in the male (or Seton) line. His lonlship had two 
children, daiightci's, Ctatherinu and Elizabeth. An 
unlucky event deprived him of the edder when she 
was about a year and a half old. One day, after 
dinner, on coining into the drawing-room at Dun- 
robin, he, by way of frolic, held up the infant above 
his head, and, sofl to say, let her accidentally fall, 
by wliicli she received injuries from which she I 
shortly dicil. In distress of mind at being tlie 
cause of his child’s ileath, his luixlship became ill, 
languished, and died at Bath in June 1766. Fnmi 
fatigue in having attendcil him on his deathbed, 
tlay and night, fur three weeks, the countess, his 
widow, also died. Both were laid in one grave in 
the abbey church of llolyrood — a sacrifice to affec- 
tion, and an acute sense of duty, pathetically com- 
memorated in lines by Sir Gilbert Elliot of Aimto : 

for ne’er did wedded lovo 
To one sad grave consign a lovelier pair, 

Of manners gentler, or of purer heart ! 

There now only survived the ori^han child, Eliza- 
beth, who was born at Leven Lodge, near £^in- 
buigh, in May 1765, and was little more than six 
months old when the heritage of the Sutherland 
family devolved upon her, which, unhappily, 
became matter of contest. Her right to succeed 
was litigated by two male relatives; but after 
various proceedings, lasting overlive years, Eliza- 
beth’s title was sustained, as springing in a clearly 
traced line from the iirat Earl of Sutherland, 1275, j 


and that, on a previous occasion, a female had un- 
challenged inherited the titles and estates. Popu- 
larly, the decision was deemed a triumph, and 
extraordinary rejoicing took place in consequence. 

The prudence, foresight, and vigour of character 
of L'uly Jean Oonlonwcre inherited by the young 
Countess Elizabeth. In 1779, she patriotically 
raised a regiment of a thousand men ; and in 1793, 
raised another regiment of fciiciblcs, which is now 
known os the 93d Sutherland Highlanders. At 
the court of George III. (nearly a liimdred years 
ago), the Countess Klizalicth, for lier beauty and fine 
figure, was justly considered to be a distinguished 
ornament. With her many estimable qualities, 
titles, and princely domain, her marriage could 
not but be t)rilliaiit. In 1785, the countess was 
iiiamed to Gnoxge Graiivillc Leveson Gower, Mar- 
quis of Stafford ; he was also heir of his uncle, 
Francis, the famed Duke of Bridgewater. The 
marquis was created Duke of Sutherland in 1833 ; 
after which date, the Countess Elizabeth was 
generally styled the Duchess-Countess. She died 
in 1835). 

To some, it may seem strange that wc should 
extend the stoiy of Lady Jean beyond the jperiod 
of her viiried existence. But in the institutions of 
Great Britain, a family with extensive possessions, 
and of historical note^stretcliing over centuries, is 
a species of corporation identifying the past with 
the present, and calculated to be of use in immrting 
a certain solidity and pernianciice to the fabric of 
society. Is it not interesting to know, that the 
present Duke of Sutlierlami, noted for his public 
spirit and extraordinary desire to ctfect inqirove- 
iiieiits on his property, traces his descent from Lady 
Jean Goiiloii, whoso extraordinary history, in con- 
nection with Queen Mary, Darnley, Bizzio, Huiitly, 
and Bothwcll, we have very faintly delineated ? 

w. 0 . 


THE AMEUICAN ICE-HAUVEST. 

During a late visit to the United States, I had 
an Opportunity of witnessing the spoctacli; of an 
industry a1mi)st peculiar to that country, namely, 
the mlliwj and storiwj of ice. It is not every 
traveller who Inis the chance of seeing it, aim, 
indeed, but few Americans arc themselves ac- 
quaiiitctl with tlio process. 

Some Aiiicricaii families who reside in tlic 
country, and have a pond of pure water on their 
premises, cut and store their own ice. But, as a 
general rule, the article is supplied by men who 
make a business of it -either os comi>aiiics, or by 
individual enterprise. Of these, there are several 
in the northern stales who not only provide ice 
for home consumption, but also in laige quantities 
for exportation. 

When the first great frost sots in, and is likely 
to last long enough to produce ice of a sufiicicnt 
thickness, the icc-cutter’s core commences. Not in 
now cutting the ice, for it takes soiiio time before 
it is ready for this operation — even in America, 
where the thermometer often falls to twenty 
degrees below zero. If the prospect for a crop be 
goim — that is, if the frost promises to be a severe 
one— the icc-cuttcr will wait till tlic ice bo about 
fifteen inches thick ; or more, if ho feel confident 
that the freezing will continue. In some seasons, 
a thickness of two feet is attained. But there is 
something to do besides waiting : the surface lias 
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to be kept clear of enow ; and this is done by 
means of scrapers, as soon as the ice is strong; 
enou^ to bear men upon it for the haudlin}' of 
them. These hand-scrapera arc immense hue- 
shaped implements, with wooden blades of about 
six feet in width along Uie edge ; their use being 
to remove the loose snow, which retards congela- 
tion. 

When the ice becomes strong enough to carry 
horses, which it soon docs with the tlicrniuiiieter 
below zero^ the horse-acrawr is brought into 
requisition. It resembles a laige shallow wooden 
box without the lid, only that at one end it is not 
stpiare, but cut oif diagonally — very much like the 
cases in which grand piaiius are packed. The 
diagonal edge is shod with iron, so as to penetrate 
the frozen snow, and sempo it clear off, which it 
does very effectually. Not the siioio-tcc, however, 
as this has to be got rid of in a different manner, 
and with altogether a different implement — the 
smw-plaTie. 

As the horse-scraper is carried on over the ice, 
the slanting edge throws the snow to one side, just 
as a nloughsharc turns over the furrow of eartli. 
The nurse is luimcssed as if for drawing a harrow, 
a trace bein^ attachetl to the scraper by a liook 
fixed in the head or fore-end of the slant ; and if 
the machine be not thought heavy enough to reach 
flic bottom of the snow, the driver leaps inside the 
box, and so increases its weight 

When the time at length arrives for the ice- 
entting to begin — ^iii short, the reaping of theicc- 
harvest — the process is exceedingly interesting, and 
a variety of tools is displayed upon the pond. 
Virst, an urea of clear ice is selected, perhaps an 

1 ai'.re in extent, or it may be several acres, according 
to the amount t)f business transacted by tin*, indi- 
vidual or company who has charge of the enter- 
]»rise. A stake or iartjet is set up at one edge of 
the cleared space, either by being inserted into ibe 
icc, or simply stuck in one of the heaps of snow 
tliat have been scraped off. The taiget is to guide 
the eye in striking a line. The true line Ijciiig 
fixed on, a straijpit-edge is held firmly in its 
place, and the hand-yroovc is brought into rc- 
miisitioii. This consists of a series of shai;}] stiHiil 
chisels — each a quarter of an inch in breaiUh 
of hladc — set firmly in an iron back-]iiece, one 
behind the other. Tlie blades are usually seven 
ill number, and of unequal lengths ; the front 
one being the shortest, the second comiug behind 
it a very little longer, the one behind that a little 
longer still, and so on, to the last They are 
placed parallel to one another, and slantingly 
to the^ surface, as the coulter in a plough, or the 
steel-piece in a carpenter’s plane. It is, in fact, a 
species of groovc-^one, such as carpenters iiuike 
use of for moulding ; only that the groove is cut 
in the ice by seven steel pieces, instead of the one 
used for grooving wood. 

When the hand -groove is once entered in the 
ice, the front tooth or chisel cuts out a slight 
square trench of a quarter of an inch in breach, 
and about the some in depth ; the second chisel 
following, deepens the trench another quarter of an 
inch ; the third, another; and so on. Thus, when 
the hand-groove has been drawn along the ice, 
being firmly pressed down, it leaves a score of an 
inch and a half in deptli, cut out as neatly os if 
done with a moulding-plane. What might be 
called the ‘shavings,’ or ice-chips, are thrown out 

— 

by the chisels— each, os it passes on, casting out its 
own. The truck thus mode: must be in a true right 
line ; and it is for this that the straight-edge is laid 
along the icc, just as a ruler is applied upon paper. 

As soon as a commencement is made by one 
length Ixiiug thus cut, the straight-edge is taken up 
and shifted along, still keeping in the same line, 
through the guiduiic(i of the stake or target ; and 
thus the trench is continued, bit by bit, till it has 
reachc(l one corner of the great square, or rectangle, 
of icc intciideil to he taken ont. The straight-edge 
is now turned at right angles to the course Just 
completed, and a new groove is crimmeuc^, lead- 
ing off so as to section off the ice into semarcs. 

When thus sectioned, the ice, by the aid of a plough, 
is ‘marked * out by trenches, until the whole space 
of an acre, or acres, presents the appeanmee of a 
gigantic chess-board, the squares being each twenty- 
two inches wide. 

And now another implement appears upon the 
scene — iha four-inch cutter. This is simply another 
plough, dniwii by a horse ; and when it has gone 
over the icc, the trenches will be found four 
inches deep behind it. And then comes a sic-inch 
cutter of exactly similar construction, making them 
six ; and an eight-inch cutter hollowing them out to 
eight; and then a ten-inch one, still further deepen- 
ing them to ton. There is even a twclvc-iiiidi ice- 
plough upon the premises, should it be required to 
make a furrow of this depth ; which it rarely is ; 1 
and only when the ice is over twenty inches in 1 
thickness. The reason for having the ‘cutters' \ 
thus graduated is^ that the strength of a horse, is 1 
not equal to cutting a groove of sulVicieiit depth 1 
all at once. Two inches at a lime is a fair pull 
for an onlinavy plough-horse. 

It is not necessary that the icc be cut clean 
through to the water. Tive or six inches may 
remain, to he split off by the v'c-hars and chisels, 
soon after to l>e brought into play. Ice Bepai.itcs 
easily in a vertical direction, though it i.s not so 
■ easy to break it horizontally. 

fn America, ice-houses, built above-ground, 1 
without any cellarage, stand upon the shore of the i 
lake or pnid from which the icc is pixicurcd, as 
near to the edge of the water as a proper foun- 
dation cau be obtained fur theiiL As some of the 
icc-cuttiiig concerns have a very Liig^i trade, both 
for home consumption and e.\portatioi], they re- 
quire storage-houses of laigc capacity. The ice- 
houses are not all upon the same pattern. They 
are usually, however, large, a|iiare, or oblong 
stnicturcs, of three or four stories in height, 
several of them standing side by side in a row, 
tlieir gables Hush w'ith one another, and facing the 
same way. When we speak of them having 
three or four stories, it is not intended to 
be understood that they have this number of 
floors. On the contrary, they are open from 
ground to roof. It is but by rows of windows 
tliat the sejiaratc stories are represented— the 
windows being only in the gable ends. In point 
of fact, they are not windows intended to admit 
the light, but doors, designed to give entrance to 
the ico. Along each row of them, anil slightly 
elevated aliove their sills, runs a plauk-staging, 
wide enough to allow of men passing conveniently 
bock and forward. It is continued along all the 
houses (if there bo more tluin one); and this is 
why they are set so closely together. The purpose 
of this staging will now be discovered. 
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The walls are of wood— ‘weather-boarding’ — 
]iaixitcd white. TJiey arc double — ^tliat is, there 
are two sheetings of plank, standing at least 
twenty-four inches apart, the interspace being 
filled up with tan-harlc. This substance is used 
because it has been found to bo the best non-coxi- 
ductor. 

By the side of the huge pile stands a building of 
a dilFerent character, having a tall chimney tower- 
ing over it Within, will l)e found a steam-engine, 
of perhaps forty horse-power, with its boiler and 
other apparatus complete ; while outside, will bo 
seen two wheels, one of them fixed down by the 
edge of the water, so that its circumference just 
clears it ; while the other is set in a framework 
at the end of the first or lowest staging, already 
described. Anmnd both, and connecting them 
together, is a great movable belt of iron, nearly 
two feet in breailtli, and pointed or liingcd in 
sections of about two feet each, so tliul it inay play 
around the w'hcela when they arc in motion. It is 
the well-known inecliaTiical contrivance of the 
endless chaw. On this, at intervals corresponding 
with tlic jointed sections, cross-bars arc placed, 
projecting out from its face, and giving it a certain 
rcscniblaiicc to the common step-ladder, the cross- 
pieces representing the rounds. 

And now, to set this iiiucliincr}' in motion, and 
see how it acts. First, a canal hits to be cut 
through the ic(!, commencing at tlie lower wheel, 
and leading to the area of ice already marked and 
prepared for removal. Tliis canal has to be of 
HUciL width that a section of ice of twelve mjuares* 
breadth will pass conveniently through it. The 
next thing done is to separate a large rectangular 
piece of the icc, and iloat it along the canal towaids 
the storehouse. This rectangle is nsiially tliiily 
squares in length by twelve in breadth -in all, 
three hundred and sixty sections, as big as the 
floor of a ball-room. A man leaps upon it, having 
in his hands a long pole, with spike and hook at 
the end — a tool veiy much like a boat-hook. 
With this he directs its navigation along the canal, 
now springing to tlie adjacent linn ice, anon re- 
turning to bis raft, which we will follow along its 
water-way to the edge of the pond, where the lower 
w'heel has commenced its revolutions, the upper 
one, of course, also revolving, and the ciullesa chain 
continually travelling between them. 

There we behold new displays of ingenuity con- 
nected with the ice-liarvest. i^fen standing upon 
a W'ooden plalform by the slip, or dock in wliicli 
the lower wheel revolves, with huge icc-cliisels, or 
splitting-hars, break up the rafts as they arc bi-oiiglit 
ill, separating them into sections ; while other men 
with tools lescmbling boat-hooks, guide the great 
crystal cubes, so that they get caught upon the pro- 
jecting cross-bars of the endless chain, and by it 
arc lifted out of the water, and carried up to the 
staging of the storehouse. One after another, in 
endless succession, these pellucid parallelopipcdons 
arc seen gliding upward, just like the buckets of a 
mud-dredging machine, or those used for drawing 
water on the banks of the Nile. 

At the end of the staging already described, a 
man, armed with a grappling-iron, seises hold of 
the block of ice as it conuis opposite him, and, 
with a dexterous jerk, detaches it from the endless 
chain, and transfers it to a smooth timber track, 
gently descending.* Along tlds it glides towards 
the open windows, at one of which it is 


grappled, turned from its course, and shoved inside 
the house, along a similar smooth way, till it reach 
its place of deposit among thousands of its fellows. 
Like boxes of goods, or cotton bales in a ware- 
bousc, the ice cubes are piled one upon another, 
of course in regular order, to economise the pre- 
cious space. 

When the icc-hoiisc has been filled up to the 
level of the first row of windows, the steam-engine 
must stop, aud the wheels for a time cease to 
revolve. The endless chain has to be rearranged. 
This is done by fixing the upper wheel on the 
next staging above, where the proper appliances 
have been already erected, llieii the work goes 
on os before ; the only dilTereiice being, that the 
ice-blocks arc now elevated one story higher. The 
ice-bouse being filled up to the second tier of wdu- 
dows, there is another stoppage, and a fresh ailjust- 
iiicnt of wheel ami chain ; and so on, till the 
huge cavernous inclosures arc filled up almost to 
the rafters. Then the ramaiiiiiig siiace is poflded 
with hay, and the housing being completed, the 
windows are ‘ sliut up for the season.’ 

At the opposite end of the ice-liousc, there is 
usually a tramway, with cars, to convey the ice 
to some railway station or sbip])ing port ; and 
llicso arc loaded by means of stagings and slides, 
very similar to those used in the storage. Grap- 
pUiig-iiDus are always required in liaiulling the 
blocks of icc, as to attempt moving them with the 
naked hand would bo not only uncomfortable, but 
dangerous, bringing frost-bite and blisters as a sure 
conscfpicnce. It is in tlic coldest weather that the 
work is prformed ; for it is a strange, and yet 
iiiiex]>laiiied circumstance, that ice cut and stored 
ill mild or open weather is more liable to melt 
than that harvesled when the tlieriiiometcr is very 
low. Jleiico, the ice-cullers, disregarding comfort, 
choose fmsty weather for their work. Despite 
iU discomforts, it is a pleasant and cheerful calling. 
Those who follow it, get well paid ; and as it luMs 
only for a short time, iU hardships are easily 
endured. The piciuresiLUcncss of its surroundings 
make it attractive ; and despite the pinching cold, 
there is peihaps as much cheer in the American 
cutting aud housing of icc, os in uii Knglish ' hiir- 
vcst-liomc,’ or the ‘ winc-gathcrings’ of continental 
countries. 

WALTER’S WORD. 

CHAPTER y.— MRS SHELDON’S REVENGE. 


On Walter’s rctiirn to the IFJualsheaf, he found 
the captain just descended fixim his room, and ! 
looking very handsome, but haggard, lie hod not | 
slept well, he said, for his ‘confounded arm’ had 
troubled liim. At this spectacle, his compauioii’M 
heart was instantly moved to pity, and smote him 
sore for its lute severe judgment upon tliat hero. 
11c had taken this man to task for selfishness, yet 
here he was maimed, or, at all events, disabled, in 
the performance of his duty : it could not liave 
been a pleasant thing, however glorious, to have 
crossed and lecrossed that Crimean valley, wiUi 
the cannon-balls hurtling over it^ and the grave 
gaping before every stride of his horse. 

‘My dear fellow, can 1 not do something to ease 
the pain i A cold-water bandage, a'—— , 

‘No, no; you might as well blow upon it, 
answered tlic captain impatiently. ‘But I tell 
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you vohat^ if you’ll rit down, wlille the breakfast 
is getting ready, and write an application for the 
Special License— that will be really doing me a 
service. 1 ’ll sign it, of course, but writing is as 
hard a job for me just now as when I first learned 
pot-hooks and hangers.’ 

This was another stick to be fetched for the 
schoolmaster ; but Walter obeyed with a smothered 
sigh ; and the missive was despatched at once by 
messenger, in order to catch the mid-day mail 
from Falinoutli. 

In spite of his wounds and his love, the captain 
made a much better breakfast than Litton, though 
he hod been out for hours in the sea-breeze. 

'God,’ said the former, without notice of this 
ciocumstance, ‘this renacldou air is first-rate for 
tlie appetite ; ami now that tliat license is sent for, 
and one has nothing on one’s mind, one fuels 
inclined to eat for ever.* 

Litton thought within himself, that that poor 
gill up at the Hall, for the first time separated 
I'l-om home and friends, aud having for her sole 
companion a lady so well acimaintiid with the law 
of the land us respected clandestine marriages, 
might not be so foiliinate in having ‘ nothing on 
lier mind;’ but he kex)t that conviction to him- 
self. 

It was near eleven o’clock before tliu meal was 
concluded ; and the captain, putting an imimmse 
cigar in his month, cxnressod his conviction that 
tliey were ‘ due up yonder,’ and led the way to his 
aunt’s residence by tlie footpath through the corn. 

‘ Queer old chiu’ch that,’ said he, with a nod in 
the direction of the ruin ; ‘ and a very favourite 
place for the “ clieap-irippcrs ” to bring their gmb 
to. So was the castle here— it’s no more a c^tlc, 
by-tlic-bye, than it’s a lunatic asylum, but that’s 
wliat they call it— until irarmer Yates stoppcil 
their little larks by putting up “ Spring-guns and 
man-traps set on these premises.” Did you ever 
am a siuing-gun or a maii-trap i It would prob- 
ably cost a mail a thousand pounds in damages, or 
twenty years’ transportation, who should set up 
au^ such engine ; and yet people believe in their 
existence.* 

‘That is the case, perhaps, with some other 
dreadful xicnaltics, that seem a little dispropor- 
tioiicd to the ulfeiicc,’ observed Litton thoughtfully. 

‘How so'/ You don’t mean that one can’t 
punish those xioucher fellows?’ answered the 
matter-of-fact captain. 

‘ No, no,’ said the other, smiling ; ‘ 1 was refer- 
ring to certain theological menaces. Die effect of 
which may he very wiolcsoiue, like that of the 
bo^ yonder, but which one ventures to hope may 
a little exceed the reality.’ 

‘Oh, I believe all tkem,’ cried the captain 
resolutely. ‘None of your free-thinking for me. 
I’m not strait-laced in morals and that; but 
when it comes to religion, that is quite a different 
thiim. 1 ’m a church-and-kiug man, 1 am.’ 

‘ What is that ? ’ inquired his companion dryly. 

‘ Well, a man that swears by the Thirty-nine 
Articles, and respects the laws, sir— the game-laws, 
for instmee. It is true I have neither read the 
one nor the other, but 1 take ’em on trust That ’s 
faith, my good sir ; in which I am afraid you artist 
gentlemen are rather deficient’ 

. ‘ My dear Sclwyn, it is my opinion that Nature 
intend you for the pulpit— to beat “ the drum 
ccclesiastici” instead of the kettle-drum.’ 


‘ As it liappens, we don’t beat kettle-drums, nor 
even XKissess them,’ said the captain, with a little 
touch of temper, the usual accompaniment of 
theolomcal discussion. ‘ It is a pity to see a clever 
fellow like you talking of matters you don’t under- 
stand. Here’s something which 3 'ou do. Look at 
that fine view, yonder, through the trees: the 
church and the sea, and the ships, and that little 
beggar with the red cap, with his shrimp-iiet i 
I nope my aunt has given Lotty some shrimps 
for breakfast.--Hy jingo, there they are ! ’ 

The two ladies were walking in the wall-garden 
of the Hall, which, standing on a lower level than 
the sjiot where the young men stooil, was completely 
commanded by it Though the grounds about the 
house were, as we have hinted, as ill kept as the 
mansion was dilapidated, this did not alfect their , 
natural beauty, which was vezy great The walls | 
of the garden were cniriibling to the touch of 
time, but moss and lichen covered them ; the fruit- 
trees hod escaped from the rusty nails that had 
once confined them, but their lailcu branches 
looked not less fair as they hung heavily down, 
and even trailed upon the ground ; and tlioiigh it 
might be diflicult to till flower from weed, so 
rankly did they grow together, the ganlen- plots 
bla/ed with colour. 

This wildered Eden was bordered by a swift and 
brawling stream, and beside it paced Lotty and her 
hostess, apxiareiitly in earnest talk, and quite un- 
conscious of the .admiring eyes that were fixed 
upon them. I'lie outlook to seaward had been 
well worthy of the captain’s encomiums, but Walter 
thought this home-picture even still more charm- 
ing, and one fair figure in the foreground worth 
them both. 

‘How very, very bwiuliful!’ cried he in a 
rapture. 

‘ It’s a x>retty spot, ain’t it ?’ assented the caj)- 
tain, ‘ though one can't say much for the garden. 
The fact is, my aunt is as poor os Job, though she 
has nut his patience (if her husband’s testimony is 
to be relied oii), and the whole pLacc is tumbling 
to pieces. She ought to have Uikcn a cottage — ^biit 
I suppose she knows her own business best She is 
clever enough and to sxiare. I ’ll lay my life- -I 
can tell it by tlie bend of her neck — ^that she is 
pumping poor Lotty at this moment ; “ eliciting,” 
os the police reports have it, every scrap of infor- 
mation coucGirning : the Great Self-iuade — tliat's 
wdiat 1 coll old Brown — and his belongings. 1 'ni 
obliged to have all my wits about me, I can 
tell you, when she takes to cross-examining 
Not that I ’ve anything particular to be ashamed 
of, more thou my uei^ibours ; but if one has a 
little secret, one likes to keep it, and that woman 
is resolute to find it out. Scandal is tlie b^th of 
life to her, so you may imagine what a difficulty 
of breathing she labours under at Penaddon.* 

‘But why does she live there, then?’ was Walter's 
not unnatural inquiia'. 

. ‘ Well, you sec, she has had a quarrel with 
Society, and it is better to live at a place where 
there is nobody to visit one. than where there are 
plenty of fine folks about who won’t I shall have 
to talk to her a bit this morning about family 
matters— “ urgent private affairs,” as we say in tlie 
Crimea— and must leave you and Lotty to get on 
togctlier 08 you can. Young women that are “ Ikv 
spoken” are not, 1 know, very lively companions ; 
but she looks upon you, 1 ’m sure, already as an 
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old friend. It is true the friend of the husband,” 
added the captain, lau^rhiiig, ‘ is rather a dangerous 
actjuaintance ; but if 1 caiPt trust “ our chaperon,” 
there is no faith to be placetl in man.’ 

Litton laughed, os lie was expected to do, but 
the colour came into his cheek in spite of himself : 
it was not the blush of sliame, for his nature was 
loyal to the core, and yet he was conscious that 
lie was not so completely (qualified for the post 
assigned to him as the captain imagined. No 
chaperon’s heart goes pit-a-pat as her cliaigc draws 
nigh, no chaperon’s speech begins to fail her as 
she discourses (on the proprieties, for instance) to 
tlie object of her solicitude ; yet both these seiisor 
lions were experienced by '^(Valter Litton within 
the next live minutes, at the expiration of which 
he found himself walking with Lotty by the little 
river, followed slowly, and at 


interval, by Sclwyii and his aunt. 


a considerable 
The latter huly 
had saluted Walter as though she had not met 
him since the previous evening, which astonished 
him not a little, since it took for grunted, what, 
indeed, happened to be the fact, that he had not 
mentioned tlie interview to the captain. Hod she 
read tliat reticence in his face ? Or did she deem 
that their conversation in the churchyard had 
been of too confidential a kind fur him to have 
alluded to it 1 Or was it really true, as his friend 
hod laughingly suggested to him, that this * grass 
widow,’ 08 he called her, had fallen in love with 
him, and Avished to establish clandestine relations 
between them ? Litton Wtos * human ’ enough, and 
not much less of a coxcomb, perhaps, than the rest 
of our sex ; but circumstances alter feelings as tvcil 
as coses, and just now. Aval king by the side of 
Lotty, he did not like Mra Sheldon the better for 
herprudeiice. 

The rims of Lotty’s eyes Avere a little red, but 
that did not detract from her charms, in the opinion 
of her present companion : for that she hod been 
weeping only proved the tciidenicss of her heart. 
She had been somewhat overtired with her journey, 
she saidj in answer to his inquiries, but was avcII 
enough m hcaltli. As to her spirits, she could not 
help being anxious about those she had Icit at 
home. That w*as only natural, Walter allowed, 
yet expressed his confident expectation that, in a 
week 01 two, she would, os the captain’s hride^ be 
as cherished a member of her funily ns ever. 

‘ Nay, Mr Litton, you do not know my father,’ 
answered she tearfully : ’ I am afraid 1 shall have 
offended him past Ibigiveiiess. Reginald does not 
like to look upon the dark side of things, 1 know, 
far less to talk of it ; but papa will bo very, very 
angry, I know ; and Lily, oh, so sad 1 ’ 

Here she hung her pretty head, and a sob was 
heard, which Aiming Walter’s heart. 

* But it is better to talk about it,’ said he softly, 
‘ than to let a woe uiiuttcred prey upon your mind. 
I cannot fancy that any one who knows you— far 
less who loves you, os your father must do — can 
very lonn hold out against your pleading. Selwyn 
is a gentlenum, Avell bom, well bred, a soldier who 
has distinguished himself in action, one any man 
might be proud to cull his son-in-law. It is not 
as mough you had married, I do not say beneath 
you— for you could never have stooped to that— 
but a mere nobody— like myself, for mstance.’ 

Perhaps it wras ameable to him to put the cose, 
even supposititiously, in this way, or perlmps he 
fondly expected that his companion would re- 


I monstrate against this loAvly estimation of his own 
I position (which in reality he by no means thought 
so ill of]^ but Lotty took no notice of this personal 
illustration whatever. 

‘ No, no,’ sighed she ; * it is not that ; but my 
father has set bis heart upon his daughters making 
wliat are called ** good matches ; ” ho wishes us 
to marry rich men. And now that I have chosen 
Reginald, it will he all the worse for poor dear 
Lily. Papa will choose for her himself some 
odious creature who has money, and she will be 
mode miserable all through me.* 

* Nay, it is surely wrong to harass yourself with 
the fear of so remote a contingency,’ uiged Walter ; 
‘for having lost one daughter— or dreaming for 
the present iliut he has lost her— your father Avill 
be slow to poit Avith the other ; he will keep her 
at home to comfort him, and be won through 
her, utUie end, to a reconciliation Avith you and 
yours. It must lie so, I feel confident, and 
especially ’ (here Litton gave a little bow) ‘ if your 
sister Lilian is like yourself.’ 

The bow Avas quite thrown away, indeed it is 
doubtful Avhctlier Lotty observed it, but, to his 
question, she replied with simplicity : ‘Oh, Lilinri 
is worlli a thousand of me. She is Avise, and 
dutiful, and good !- -oh, so good, Mr Litton ! Ami 
1 knoAv she is breaking her heart for me, though 1 
aui so unworthy of her Ioa^c ; ’ and she put up her 
little hands before her face and sobbed anew. 

‘ If all the rest yon have told me,’ said Walter 
earnestly, ‘is nut more true than thnt-~T mean that 
you ore unworthy of her loA’e—l must be excused 
for not sliuriiig your fears. Sooner or latter, all 
must needs be Avell with you, since justice rules 
the world. The law allows you, being of full age, 
to make your own choice in marriage ; and in for- 
bidding you to do so, your father is himself dis- 
obedient to the law. You have immediate happi- 
ness in prospect ; do not dim its brightness by 
apprehensions that time will shew arc grouml^ 
less.’ 

* I will try, indeed I will try, Mr Litton, to look 
on the bright side of things,’ sighed poor Lotty, 
and, like a chidden child, she dried her eyes, and 
strove to smile. 

‘ That ’s a brave girl,* said Walter approvingly ; 
‘and here comes one to reward you for your 
courage, and who will know liow to comfort you 
better tnan I.’ 

That was the last effort Avbich Litton made to 
intrude bis own personality, where, it must be 
acknowledged, it bad no nghtful place ; at the 
same time, it avos A'eiy innocently meant ; lie did 
love her, with all his heart, but with such a Home, 
that if his heart hod been of glass, it would liaA*c 
been seen to bum with purity: there were no 
noxious exhalations of envy or hatred of his friend, 
nor did a thought of rivalship mingle with it He 
was content to be a brother to Lotty, if she would 
have regarded him in that light ; but even that, as 
it seemed, was not to be. She was so wiap^d up 
in others, in her Reginald, and in her own belong- 
ing, that she had shewn herself scarcely conscious 
of nis existence ; and with that acknowledgment of 
his services of the previous day, as it seemed, he 
must be content for everiiiore. Her look, os she 
spoke it, was still mirrored in his mind ; her words 
were stereotyped there, beautiful to read and read 
again, like some sacred text, all ^t and colour, 
vmich a mother hangs on the wall of her child’s 
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chamber, to meet bis eyes at morn and eve ; but | 
tlicie iveie to be uo more such looks or words. 
Why should there be ? He had been overpaid 
already for whut he had done ; and besides, there 
would have been danger in such thanks. This 
he felt to be the case, not so much from any 
cunsciousuess of latent longings for that forbidden 
fruit, as from his indifferciice to other dainties. 
Mrs Sheldon, with whom he was thrown 
as a matter of course, from that hour, until he left 
Peiiaddon, was more than gracious to him, but 
without kindling a spark of gratitude ; the posi- 
tion was expnissed by the fonnul.a of that great 
stuinbling-bTock to the female intellect, the Itule 
of '^rce : As Mr Litton’s delicate attentions were 
to Lotty, so were those of Mrs Sheldon to Mr 
Litton. 

There were doubtless good points about the 
character of his hostess, but she was not so much 
above the avemge of her sex as to take this 
insensibility in good part: that a youn|j man of 
two-aiid-twenty, no fool, indeed, but of a trank and | 
simple nature, should have such oppoitunitics of a 
little ilirtation with her, and neglect them ; that 
slie should put forth all her strength to make him 
captive, and yet fail, was a circumstance that she 
exceedingly resented. She knew something of 
his own art, and went out sketching with him to 
the most picturcsr^uc and roinaiicc-inspiring spots, 
ill vain ; »lc song to him to the music of the wave, 
yet shewed herself no siren ; she told him her 
own touching history—so mucli of it, that is, os it 
suited her to tell hiiu^without evoking a single 
spark of sympathy more than llie barest civility 
demanded. It was long since she had made a 
coii(|ucst, and that made her all the more eager 
to bring this young gentleman to her feet : her 
weapons, she llattcrcd herself, were os formidable 
as ever, and she hail certainly not forgotten bow to 
use Ibem. Yet he was os invulnerable as Achilles. 
Why slie wonted to wound him, she probably did 
not know herself^ nor what she would have done 
with the poor wretch, had she succeeded. A man’s 
intentions in such cases, even if not hoiiouiuble, 
sue generally definite ; a mole * lliit,’ though such 
a thing may exist, is a Ixuua mtur<u, Mrs iSheldou 
was simply obeying an instinct of nature; and just 
as a sportsman wno delights in shooting, ^ougli 
the contents of tho gomc-l^ ore not to be liis own, 
is annoyed at misung, so was she annoyed, and 
even ashamed, at her ul success. 

It is not with the mistress of Peuaddon Hall 
that this story lias mainly to do, else it would not 
he uninstructive to note the rapidity with which 


the barometer of this lady’s feelings, with respect tliem all. 
to the young painter, rose and fell; within those recollcctu 
few days, the arrow performed a complete circle, every see; 
It points to ^ set fair ’ os long os it could, and ever prcsi 
then something gave way (it was her patienceX ncighbou: 
and it fell to ‘ very stormy.’ looked fo 

On tho day when the stick which poor Walter be thoug 
had been set to fetch wu used upon his own hack Work — v 
— ^when tho license arrived, that is, and he hod away, wo 
'given’ Lotty * away ’ to Eeginald, and the happy for the ci 
pair had departed for the honeymoon, and the ny Poor ^ 
that was to take himself to the railway stood at is kind, 
tlie Hall door, Mrs Sheldon made him a farewell future ; \ 
pmscut : not a piece of plate, but a piece of her of misforl 
^nd. seem so 

/I will not say 1 am glad you are going, Mr approach 
Litton,’ said she, as die held out her han^ * yet I the wretc 


honestly confess it seems to me that you have been 
here long enough, for your own happiness and 
for that of another.’ 

Walter could scarcely believe his ears. He had 
conetdved a dim notion for some time that this lady 
h^l been endeavouring to get up a flirtation with 
liim, to which, perhaps, he had not responded very 
gallantly ; but he had taken llegiuald’s statement, 
that she hod fallen in love with him, mostly as a 
joke, for which, indeed, it was half-intended ; this 
sudden suggestion, therefore, made apparently in 
all seriousness, that he had fallen a victim to her 
charms, staggered him not a little. To reply that 
he was sorry to have made her unhappy, was a 
flight of coxcombry beyond hi.s powers, yet it 
remly Rccmcd as if that was expected of him. 

‘ Believe me, my dear Mrs Sheldon,’ stammered 
be, ‘ 1 shall never forget these days at Penaddon, 
and all that, thanks to you, 1 have enjoyed during 
my visit.* 

^Endeavour rather to forget them,’ answered 
she gravely, ‘and especially what you have missed. 
1 know your secret, and I w'ill keep it, Mr Litton ; 
but I cannot but express a sense of relief that 
Lotty has left my roof, and with her husband* 

mth that Parthian shaft, she withdrew into her 
sitting-room, closing the door behind her, and leav- 
ing him standing in the hall, transfixed ! He had 
received what is called ‘ a classical education,’ and 
the siireias injuria formas of the poet recurred to his 
memory with a blinding Hash. If he hail despised 
the charms of his hostess, she liad certainly taken 
her revenge. 

How wretched was that weary drive over the 
moor to Falmouth, which, unliuppily too, he could 
not but contrast with what it.must have been to the 
pair who had preceded him ! How desolate was the 
sea, how' barren the laud, to his eyes, how bright 
and glorious to theirs I For them was love, and the 
fruition of it ! fur him too was love— he confessed 
it ; how could he ignore it, w'heu another had read 
it written on his heart, through all the armour of 
duty, friendship, honour, whi^ he had put on in 
vain, and with w'hicli he had striven to bide it 
from himself ! For bim was love, alas, and loneli- 
ness. The spring of his life wros broken, for hujie 
was gone. If fame liad been that day within his 
reach, he would not have cared to jiut forth liis 
lumd to grasp it. Oh, evil hour, in wdiich he hi^ 
consented to accompany his friend to the fair 
south, and tend him ! Peuaddon was hateful to 
him. He ihad many a record of it in his sketch- 
book: its silver sands, its quiet bay, its time- 
hallowed mins by the sliore ; and he would hum 
tliem all. Yet what ivould that avail, since the 
recollection of them— every spot she had admired, 
every scene in which she had set foot--woiild be 
ever present to liis eyes ! As to continuing in the 
neighbourhood, concluding there what he had once 
looked forward to as his ‘holiday,’ that was not to 
be thought of. lie would return to town and 
Work— would work his fingers off, and his brains 
away, would kill liiinself with work, if possible ; 
for the grave itself seemed welcome to him ! 

Poor Walter ! It is not at all times that Heaven 
is kind, for refusing to lift the curtain of our 
future ; we often groan and writhe at the prospect 
of misfortunes which do not come, although tlicy 
seem so near that the very shadow of their 
approach overwhelms us with its gloom ; and even 
the wretchedness that is present, and makes us in 
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lovo witlx death, and seems beyond relief, is not 
seldom mitigated, iia}', dissiputeef, by an uncx^cted 
ray coming from an unlooked-for plocc — os tnoimh 
dawn should bi-euk at midnight and from the 
West — and making our murky sky a cloudless 
bloc. 


CHAPTER VI.— IN BEECH STREET. 

If there is any j^anacea for Avrctcheduess in this 
useful w'orld, it is work, and work only. If all 
the suicides, and the motives that led to them, 
could be tabulated, it is certain that the want of 
work — incapacity for it, or inability to obtain it — 
would be found, in nine coses out of ten, under 
the column 'Cause;’ even the Hopeless — those 
who work without prospect of reward in any fonii 
— do not commonly leave the sunshine for 'the 
sunless loud’ while hand or brain can still find 
employment. The utlennost misery of human 
life is probably expressed by that vulgar i^hrase 
which we read cvci^' day applied to some stiirving 
wretch, in our newspajicrs, with careless eyes, or 
at most with a shrug of our shoulders — ' out of 
w'ork.’ Walter Litton was so far wise that he 
knew this. Left to himself, while still a hul, in 
the Great Babylon, amid temptations against wliicb 
110 common virtue is of avail, nc had not succumbed 
to them, mainly because he liad set himself to 
work ; while othci'S of his age, though under task- i 
masters, had shirked it. His nature was whole- 
some, and lie kejil it so, by ibis simple lueaus : in 
au atmosphere of vice and pollution, he carrie<l 
about with him this purifier, this antidote, this 
disinfectant He hod laitli, it is true, for liis mind 
was reverent, and he had had a good mother ; but 
faith without work would not have saved liim. 
Among other marvellous virtues which ciiii;loy- 
iiieut confers upon him who luis his heart in it, is 
a respect for others who likewise tolL The lionest 
worker, no matter in what guild he is a craftsman, 
feels no contempt for those who labour in a 
humbler sphere. It is the idler, useless to others, 
and a buruen to himself, who seeks to justify bis 
own indolence b^" despising these. We liavc seen 
a state fall to pieces mainly from its own rotten- 
ness, wherein to work was held to be sbanicful and 
a badge of servitude ; and the condition of the mere 
pleasure-seeker is like unto it At the least stroke 
of ziiisfortunc, he collapses ; though, wliile pros- 
perity lasts, he sits above the thunder like a god, 
and smiles contemptuously upon the busy liands 
tliut supply his needs. 

To mose who are acquainted with artist-life, 
there is nothing more characteristic than the 
behaviour of a painter to his paid sitter ; in this 
arc found the extremes of rudeness and refinement, 
of selfishness and coiisidemtion, of coarseness and 
chivalry. When the model happens to be of the 
female sex, the case Ixecomes all the more signifi- 
cant It is the opinion of the outer world that 
' the young persons ’ who sit for the Imogens that 
adorn the walls of our picture-galleries, or typify 
Innocence with her Dove, or Faith with her palm- 
branch, do not afford what is called 'improving* 
sociefy for the young uitist, nor the young artist 
for them. The whole Boyal Academy, on the 
other hand, arc zealous to affirm that tne pursuit 
of art is far too elevating to permit its votaries to 
stoop to ignoble flirtation ; nay, that not only good 
taste, but a certain reverence for their profession, 
comj^ls decorum— fio&lMse towards these 


handmaidens. To differ from a R. A. upon any 
question concerning his own calling, is (as is well 
Known) an intoler^lc impertinence ; and I will 
only venture to affirm that, in the days when one 
frequented studios, I remarked that honest young 
gentlemen of the brush used a brusqueness of 
manner towards their Imogen which suggested 
some distrust of their own virtue. It is easier, I 
fancy (though, singularly enough, it does not 
require so strong a flight of fancy), to conceive a 
lay-figure to be a young lady, than to conceive a 
young lady 'to be a lay-figure ; and in order to 
uccoinplish this latter feat, we must not be too 
polite. 

kir Jack Peltcr, for example, who, os we have 
mentioned, was wont to go halves in his models of 
both sexes with his fellow-lodger, Mr Litton, was 
exceedingly gniff and tyrannous with the ' Imogens ’ 
— a system which ho had at first adopted from 
priulcntial motives ; it had kept liiiii heart-whole 
while that organ had been young and impression- 
able ; and now that it was tough and leathery, 
and his soul defied enchantment, he was gruff from 
habit. 

' VToii ’re a precious deal too civil, young fellow,’ 
he would growl to Litton, who, to a woman, and a 
poor one, could not be otherwise than tlic very 
pink of politeness; 'and some day or another, 
you 'll repent it.’ 

But no entanglement of the kind his mentor 
hod suggested hail huppciiod to Jjittut), and it was 
less likely to happen uow than ever. He worked 
even more diligently than before, since bis return 
fi'om I’enaddon ; but the recollection of her he bad 
met and lost there could not be thereby idfaced ; 
his heart was so occupied with Lotty, that is 
with fears and liopcs upon her iiccouiit — ‘ Would 
her father forgive her / and if not, would her 
liusbaml still be kind?’ — ^that the sacrod place in 
it, in which a man keeps the idols he worships 
without siuin, hud no room for the image of 
aiKiihcr woman. 

Otherwise^ parents and guarilians, all one's 
female relatives, and men of the world generally 
(who know everything, and yet believe in noth- 
ing), would liave thought it a dangerous thing 
for Jiiiii to be painting Nellie Neale for two 
hours per diem in an attitude of supplica- 
tion. What made it more dangerous for him, 
they would have thought (and also for her, 
if such young ]>eisons were worth thinking of 
ut all), was, that Miss Ellen Neale was not a piD' 
fessionnl model. Bhc was the daughter of ' a cob- 
bler who lived’— or at least laboured—' in a stall’ 
at the comer of a neighbouring street, and had 
never before 'sat’ to an artist. Litton, who was 
far from Ijcing a dandy, hod business i-elations with 
her father ; and while bidding him send for a pair 
of boots that wanted mending, had seen this pretty 
little creature bring him his mid-day meal from 
home, wrapped ncatlv up in a basket ; from which 
circumstance he had christened her on the spot 
Red Riding-hood, and she hod learned in time to 
coll him giandmoiimia. Tlie honest young fellow 
perhaps adopted this latter title to give him a 
reverence in her eyes, which his yean and look» 
might well have failed to extort from her ; and if 
that blood-relationship had actually existed between 
tl^em, his behaviour towards her could not have 
been more exemploiy. Mr Jack Pelter had not 
been in town when this young lady’s professional 
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Bervices had been secured, nor was he now in need 
of an ‘ Imogen,’ pccuniaiy necessities, consequent 
upon certain extiava^ccs of tho vacation, having 
caused him to con£ie himself to the less bu1> 
limated but more remunerative occupation of por- 
trait-painting ; BO Walter had his present model 
to himself. He also had been taking poitiaits, 
since his return from Penaddon ; and though not 
disposed of at a very high figure, these had fur- 
iiisiicd him witli funds for more than his needs, as 
well as provided him with this excellent counter- 
feit presentment of Philippa, Edward’s queen, in 
tiie act of beseeching that monarch to spare the 
lives of the citizens of Oalai^ 

‘A very uncommon subject, truly,* saiil Jack 
Pcltcr, in his usual cliaracter of cynical, but 
friendly critic. *fiut why not strike out somc- 
tiiing perfectly original, my dear fellow — such as 
the Finding of Harold’s Body after Hastings / * 

<Bccaus(i I mean to shew,’ returned the other 
with equal gravity, Miow a gieat artist c:iu appr^ 
])i'iatc a story, however often pictured, and make it 
his own oil canvas, just as Shakspeare has dune in 
literature.’ 

So every afternoon, from two until the wintry^ 
dusk closed in, Philippa of Huinaiilt knelt upon a 
soft cushion of Utreciit velvet (or something like 
it), on the second door of No. !)9 Beech Stivet, mid 
iielcl up prayerful hands to the stern Kdward, who 
thus replied to her supplications: ‘The head a 
shade more to the right — the hands a little lower — 
just the faiiiteht smile, as if you saw tlic rulliau 
was yielding. Thank you ; that’s beautiful’ (wliich 
it was), ‘ If you are getting to feel stilT or tired, I 
Bed Biding-hood, be sure to iiieiitiou it.* 

‘ I do just a little, gruiidiiiaiiiiiia.’ 

‘ Then g<?t up, and trot about.’ 

This happened many times during each sitting, 
if Queen I’hilippa’s position could be callc<l so ; and 
on one occasion, just after one of these trottiiigs 
about, and when Nellie had fallen on her knees 
again, and was about to supplicate for the poor 
citizens with renewed vigour, thei'c was a knock 
at tho door, and in walked Captain Begiiiahl 
iSidwyii. The house in Beech Street did not boast 
of anv groom of the chamlicrs ; Avhen the front- 
door bell was rung, a diminutive iiiaid-ol'-all-work 
aiiswcml it, and directed the riiiwr to the fiivt or 
second floor, according as Mr JohnlVUer or his friend 
w'as the object of his visit ; neither of them had 
many callcrfs hut Litton had far fewer than Pelter ; 
the time hail not yet come, if it was ever to do so, 
when critics should drop in, who would liuve a 
word to say, under the head of Art Gossip, about 
the forthcoming picture by Mr W. Litton ; and still 
lew for patrons or jiicture-denlers to shew their 
critical faces, with a view of bespeaking some iui- 
niortal work before it left the easel. So Walter 
expected no company on that day, but least of sdl 
a visit from Reginald Selwyn. Many months hiul 
ela^ised since the manhige of which he had himself 
been the aider and abettor, but not a line liod the 

at Penaddon Hall '; nor could his woniideS^arni 
have been an excuse for so long a silence, for tliere 
ho stood in the door-way, witn all his limbs like 
other people’s, except that they looked more 
fihapely and strong tnan most, whicli indeed they 
were. His face hod lost its pallor, but also^ or so 
It seemed to Walter’s attentive eyes, much of its 
goiety and brightness. 


‘ Why, Litton, my good fellow, you must have 
thought me dead, as w^ as “ done for.” Matri’— 
Here his glance lit upon Philippa, Edward's queen, 
who had risen hastily from her enshion, and was 
r^arding the new-comer 'with much embarrass- 
ments It was the first time that her sittings had 
been intruded upon by any one, save Mr Pelter, 
whom she dirl not ‘mind,’ and looked upon as 
another ‘ grandmamma.’ 

‘ 1 think we will fiuisli fur to-day, Miss Neale,’ 
said Walter quickly, ‘as our lime is nearly up, 
and this is an old friend whom 1 have not seen 
for long.* 

‘ 1 hope the young lady will not go on my 
account,^ said the captain gallantly. 

But Nellie had already exchanged her high- 
peaked head-gear for the bonnet of everyday life, and 
thrown over her medievcol robes her warm winter 
cloak ; and while Walter was once more explaining 
that the silting had been nearly over in any case, 
she slipped through the door, which Selwyn held 
open for her, and, with a hurried bow, in acknow- 
ledgment of that civility, was gone. 

‘By Jove!’ said the captain gravely, ‘this is 
whntyou artists call the pursuit of your profession, 
is iff I don't wonder that T)ortmit-x)aintmg is so 
I^pular.* 

‘ My dear Selwyn, you don’t suppose that that 
poor girl comes here to have her portrait taken, 
do you ?* 

. ‘ No ; by jingo ! I don’t,* answered the captain 
seiitculiously. 

‘ I mean,* continued Walter, witli resolute scdale- 
ness, ‘ that though my patrons are not unhappily 
in the hifjhest position in society, Miss Neale is 
not one ot them. She is a good* honest girl, who 
helps her father by sitting to me as a model ft>r a 
few shillings nn lumr.* 

‘ O indeed ! she is a model, is she 1* relumed 
the captain, still very incredulously. ‘ A model of 
w’hat V 

* Oh, of anything, according to the subject, you 
know.' 

Nothing would have been easier, or more con- 
vincing, one would have thought, than to havo 
shewn his friend the victiire of Pliilippa — wliich 

was already advaiiceu. towanls completion in 

corroboration of this statement ; but Walter’s first 
act, on seeing the rapUiin, had been to throw a 
laige piece of linen over the W'ork in question, and 
rapidly ply his brush on another piece of canvas, 
w'fiich, as it so happened, did not represent the 
female face divine at all. 

‘ Why, that ’s the old church at Penaddon, surely,’ 
exclaimed Selwyn, whose attention was easily 
diverted from one subject to another. ‘I^’sjust 
as well you should have skctclied it when you 
did, for my aunt writes mo that these stormy seas 
have eaten into it worse than ever this winter, 
so that there is hanlly any of it left.* 

‘Well, never mind the church,’ said Walter ; ‘ I 
want to hear of your own affairs. How are you, 
old fellow, and — and — Mrs Selwyn ? ’ 

He felt that lie was blushing, hesitating, and 
making a mess of his kind inquiries generallv, 
for the idea had struck him, it was just possible 
riiat Mrs Sheldou might have written to her 
nephew about something else beside the encroach- 
ments of the sea, might, out of spite and malice, 
have communicated to him that suspicion about 
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himself, which had overwhelmed him with such 
confusion on his departure from Penaddon. 

‘ Oh, I’m well enough, and Lotty too,’ said the 
captain — ^ that is, in health ; but that old hunks, 
her father, will not have a word to say to us, and 
what is of much more conscijiience, will not help 
us with BO much os a sixpenny-piece. We 01*0 
having a very rough time of it, 1 can tell you.’ 

* I am very, very sorry to hear it,* saiil Walter 
earnestly, his mind reverting to the fate his a 2 )prc- 
hensioris had prefigured for Lotty, exposed to the 
keen bite of poverty, and shorn of all the comforts 
that liad by use become necessities to her — a 
beautiful and tender flower fading imd foiling fur 
wont of light and air. 

* Yes ; it is an ugly story, Littuii, and likely to 
be uglier. It was a risky thing, tliut marriage of 
mine, of course, but 1 never dreamt that ihinp 
would have gone so deuced hard with me. My 
sick-leave caiinot last for ever, and yet 1 can’t go 
lack to my regiment as a married man. We 
couldn’t no, not even in barracks — and that ’s 
the sliort and long of it.* 

* But, surely, my dear friend, other people who 

arc captains in the army * 

‘Yes, yes; but they don’t owe a couple of 
thousand pounds to start with,’ broke in the 
other impatiently. ‘It’s no use crying over sjiilt 
milk, but the fact is, I have made a precious 
mess of it There will be nothing for it but to 
sell my commission, and then to cut and run, 
before the Jews can get hoM of me. Talk about 
the miseries of human life ; I don’t believe there ’s 
any one of them to compare with tlie want of 
ready-money ! ’ 

‘ How very, very sorry I am,* repeated Walter. 

* Yes ; 1 am sure you are ; but 1 wish 1 could 
make old Brown sorry. Lilian does her best to 
move him, she says, and perhaps she does ; but 
no doubt them is a great temptation to her to 
keep us out of the old man’s favour, lie lias a 
hundred thousand pounds to leave, if he has a 
penny ; and that is a iiiucli better thing than a 
hundred thousand pounds divided by tro, you 
see ; for there is no doubt about it that Lotty was 
to have been Lily’s co-hcircss.’ 

*But surely your sister-in-law w'oiild never be 
actuated by such a base motive 7 Your wife, I 
know, has the greatest aflection for her, and con- 
fidence in her goodness.’ 

* So she had in mine, for that matter,’ observed 
the captain with a sneer ; 'yet, 1 suppose, I was not 
much better than other people. I say nothing 
against Lilian ; only it does seem strange that she 
can’t do anything for us with the old fellow. He 
has some natural affection, 1 suppose, in spite of his 
treatment of Lottv, and a woman can always bring 
a man round, if she will take the trouble.* 

' How old is your father-in-law ? ’ inquired 
Walter. 

'Oh, there’s no chance of his popping off the 
hooks, if you mean that. He ’s no chicken, it is 
true; but he’s one of those City fogies w*ho are os 
tough as gutta-pcrclia, and take a deal of care of 
themselves into the bargain. I daresay, if any- 
thing was to happen to him— I am sure I wish 
him in Heaven— Lilian would do something for 
us, though not one-tenth of what my wife expects 
of her ; but while the gross is growing t ha t is to 
cover hiB grave, the steed will starve, my giod 
fellow.’ 


'I was not alluding to his death,’ observed 
Widtcr thoughtfully; ' but I have noticed,^ even in 
my guardian of late, and much more in other 
old men, that, with increasing age, the character 
softens.’ 

'The brain may do so,’ answered the captain 
conUmiptuously, ' but not— at least, I ’ll answer for 
it in old Brown’s case — ^tlie disposition. lie’s os 
hard os nails. If 1 could get the commander-in- 
chief, or some tremendous swell, to intercede for us 
with him, instead of his own daughter, something 
might be done, I believe, for he ’s a snob to tlio 
backbone, lie would grovel ou all-fours, 1 under- 
stand, before a peer of the realm.’ 

' Then he ought to bo at least tolerably civil to 
the heir-xjresumptive of a baronetcy.* 

' Well, ridiculous os it seems, Litton, that is the 
one hope I have of circumventing the old fellow. 
Tf my iirst-cuusin was to die — and I hear he is 
in a very ticklish state — 1 honestly believe that 
mv sclf-mudc father-in-law would not shew him- 
self so utterly inexorable to me ns Sir Reginald ; it 
i.s not in his British nature. But there ! when do 
Irishmen ever die, or do anythin'' else you want of 
them, when they promise it 7 Kc), no ; my cousin 
will come round, if it is but to spite me, and 1 
sliall starve to death us j^lain Reginald Schvyn.’ 

' When 3 'oii speak of stiirving, my dear Reginald, 
you are, of course, merely using a very violent 
metaidior,’ said Walter Avith anxiet}’. 

' 1 don’t know about a metaphor,’ answered the 
eax^tain ; ' but this half-sovereign,’ and he took ime 
out of liis waistcoat x^ocket, and held it between 
his finger and thniiib, ' is the very last of all the 
Mohicans; and when that’s gone,! shall not know 
where to turn for another. Lilian has helxK*d her 
sister a little out of her ])rivuic funds ; but, as 
though the old wretch Buspected that she might be 
giving ns assistance, her father keeps her very ill 
sullied.’ 

Throughout this intcr\'icw, the captain had been 
smoking a vexy excellent cigar, which could not 
have cost less than cit'htpence in Regent Street ; j 
but this was doubtless either one of the large stock 
he had in hand when lie became a Benedict, or lie 
was smoking it— in w'liich view it might be con- 
sidered economical — as North American Indians 
smoke their pipes, in order to allay the x>angs of 
hunger. 

‘ 1 regret, indeed,’ .said Walter, blushing exceed- 
ingly us his manner was when embarrassed, ' that 
you should have allowed yourself to come to such 
straits, without applying to an old friend. 1 have 
been taking portraits wholesale, and have quite a 


'but it is a deuced unpleasant thing to borrow of 
one’s friends. Now, what is Lilian’s is Lolly’s, or 
ought to be so ; BO in that case 1 feel no com- 
punctions 

' Then you should feel them still less with me,’ 
interrupted Walter, thrusting the chenuc into his 
band. ‘You would borrow my umbrella, if it 
rained, 1 suppose, and 1 had no occasion to go out ; 
then why not iny money when I don't want it 1 
What a fuss is made in the world about borrowing 
or lending a few pounds ! You may ask for a shu- 
ling to pay your cab-fare, if you have no change, 
but gold is a sacred commodity, it appears.* 

' It's a commodity that it is precious inconvenient 
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to be without, old fellow,* said the captain, putting j 
the cheque in his eiiipW purse. * I won’t give you i 
an LO.U., for that would he waste paper, but I will i 
pay you when I can, upon my honour. You don’t 
suppose, I hope, that 1 conic here to-day, Litton, 
with any expectation of bccoiniiig your debtor ? * 

<Qood heaTens, Sclwyii, how you talk,* ex- 
claimed AVolter ; ' of course I suppose nothing of 
the kind. I took it for granted that yon came to 
see me, as one of your oldest friends ; when I come 
to see you, it will not be concluded, I hope, that I 
come as a creditor r 

* Don’t be savage with me, my good Litton,* 
returned the captain gravely. * 1 daresay, I don’t 
express myself very prettily, but the fact is, I*m 
soured. The harrow of poverty takes all the skin 
off the man that is under it, aiul makes him tender 
to touch. He thinks everybody is crediting him 
with the basest motives, and in denying them — 
qui H^exeuse ^accuse— \iQ seems to others to acknow- 
ledge their existence. I know I ’m savage with : 
everybody, and quite as ready to pick a quarrel us , 
a friend’s pocket’ | 

Walter did not reply ; he pitied Sclwyn, but he | 
i)iticd Lotty infinitely more. AVliat a life must she ! 
he leading, destitute of material comforts, and cx- I 
posed to the outbreaks of her husband’s temper, ! 
* soured,’ as he conicssed himself to bo, by disap- 1 
pointmeiit, and * savage with everybody ! * Was it . 
possible that he could give any assistance to her, ! 
liesidc money '/ he wondered. If he wore to sec 
her, perhaps she conhl suggest something — and his 
heart did yeani to sec her. 

‘There’s another thing,’ continued Selwyii bit- 
terly, ‘ which poverty— “ the test of virtue,” “ the 
tonic bitters of life,” as fools have called it-— docs I 
for me— it makes one as proud as Lucifer. Nothing, ! 
for example, would seem more natural to you than \ 
that I should say : “ Well, our home is a very 
humble one at present ; but that will make no 
ditrurciicc to you, old friend, so come and see us. 

1 know it would make uo dilferciicc to you, and 
yet I don’t want to sec 3’on there.’ 

‘Is it worse ihaii this I ’ asked Widter, laughing, 
and looking loiiiid his own apartment, which was 
of no palatial proportions, and presented such a 
scene of pictures([uc disorder— and I am afraid I 
must add, of dirt— as is only seen in studios. 

‘ Well, no ; our London lodgings are not so liaro 
as my brniack-rooms, perhaps, to which yon have 
been always welcome ; but they arc not such lodg- 
ings as are fit for my wife to receive company in.* 

‘You are the best judge of that,’ said Walter 
quietly. This was au unexpected blow, yet even 
while he staggered under it, he felt that the punish- 
ment was wholesome ; his devotion to Mrs Sclwyn 
was perfectly innocent ; but for his own happiness, 
ho felt that it was better that that ‘yearning* of 
his to see her should not be gratified. He could 
not have resisted the temptation to do so, hod it 
been offered, but neither would he fight against his 
friend’s denial. 

' You shall come^ and see Sir Beginald and his 
mdy,’ smd the captain, knghing, ‘ and bo invited, as 
their friend, to oino with the mreat Brown. That 
old villain has got some parncular Madeira, the 
thought of which makes me still more impatient of 
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ciliation IB poBtiKined (ior he dnnks it daily) makes 
an inroad on the bin.— How hard you must have 
been working lately, Litton!’ Hero the captain 


began to look about him for the first time, his I 
whole attention having been ])rcviously occupied 
in twirling and flattening his moustaches, a sure 
sign that he had been ill at ease. ‘ I wonder if I *vo 
had .any of your pictures from old Levi : he always 
gives half in pictures, and I’ve got quite a gallery 
of them, ancient and modem. — Why, what’s this ?* 
and he threw aside the linen cloth that hung over 
the portrait of Philippa, Edwanl’s queen. 

‘Oil, that’s unfiuisneu,’ said Walter hastily, ‘and 
I hate iny pictures to be looked at till they are 
fiuisW.’ 

‘0 nonsense, iiiuii, you don’t mind me,* said the 
captain, persisting as usual in the indulgence of 
his own whim. ‘ Why, this is the best picture of 
the lot, to my taste. So this is Miss Nealo, is it ? 
Well, 1 confess I should never have recognised her 
hut for the costume. This is a much fairer girl — 
more like the style of Lotty.' 

‘Do you think so ? * said Walter. His tone was 
careless, but his face was very pale. ‘ It is only a 
sketch, a portion of a larger picture. Perhaps you 
would like to sit for her husband. King Edward, in 
chain-armour; I will give you hall-a-crowii au 
hour, and your beer.* 

‘You shoulil have made that offer before you 
lent me these fifty pounds,* laughed the captain, 
tapping his pocket. ‘ Well, good-bye, old fellow, 
for the present ; ami if I have any good news, you 
may be sure yon will be the first to hear it’ They 
parted very corrlially, but Walter did not accom- 
]miiy his friend down-stairs. lie stood gazing at 
the uncovered picture, and muttering scornfully to 
himself : * I need not have been so apprehensive,* 
ran his thoughts ; ‘ his indilfercnce makes him 
blind. “More like the style of Lotty,” ho said. 
Perhaps she pleads with him like this, sometimes 
—upon her knees. Poor Lotty ! * 

SNAILS AND SNAIL-EATING. 

Old writers on natural history were content to 
reckon the snail a inoro insect; nowadays, being 
better instructed, wc know it to be a species of 
mollusc, possessing many interesting qualities. 
Some things, however, in connection with the 
habits and physiological structure of the animal 
are as yet not well understood. For example, it is 
still a matter of dispute whether the snail has eyes ; 
the so-called eye-spccks on the horns admitting so 
few rays of light, that it is questionable whether 
they serve as eyes at all. But if the snail cannot see, 
how docs it find its food 7 how docs it infallibly pitch 
upon one’s peaches and plums, the moment they 
uttaiii the p.aTticular stage of maturity most grate- 
ful to its jialate? That is another mystery ; hut 
there is no mystery about the way it works such 
havoc in fnut-gardcns : it is furnished with a 
tongue bearing upwards of twenty thousand teeth, 
which it can use after the manner of a saw or of a 
rasp, as seems best, and, to make matters worse, its 
appetite is os voracious os the means of indulging 
it are perfect. 

Tlie snail’s lease of life should be a long one, if 
that may be measured by its powers of endurance. 
A* lady collected a number of prettily marked 
ones, and thought to kill them by a coujile of 
boiling-water baths. The next morning she found 
Uic orotiiiatc creatures crawling about the sunimer- 
house ill which she had left them, some of the iiiore 
hungry ones feeding upon the paste intended for 
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cementing them together. The tender-hearted shell clean-feeding molluscs. In PoriB, Buignndian 
artist cried at the sight, and determined to have snails are worth a halfpenn^jr apiece,^ and five 
notUng more to do with snail-boiling. In 1774, hundred pounds worth of snails are disposed of 
the mcmbeis of the Royal Society could not be in the markets in the course of a year. Indeed, 
brought to believe an Irish collector, who averred the establishment of a special market for the sale 
that certain white snails that had been confined in of snails is talked about, and the authorities are 
his cabinet for at least fifteen years, came out of considering the expediency of making snails pay 
their shells upon his son putting them in warm the octroi duty — a very strong evidence that they 
water ; but the possibility of the thing was ];>rovcd have become a recognised article of food, 
in 1850, when, after four years' somnmciicc in the The snail generally eaten in Italy is the large 
British Museum, an l^yptian desert snail woke brown one ; and certain big brown striped snails to 
up none the worse for its long rest and abstinence, be found in Surrey arc said to be descended from 
It fed heartily upon lettuce-leaves, and lived for some imported from Italy by one of the Arundels, 
two years longer. Spallanzani asserted he had either to please his foreign wife's palate, or to save 
often beheaded snails without killing them, and her from consumption. We do not suppose snails 
that ill a few months they were as lively as ever, were ever served at ordinary English dinner-tables, 
having grown new heads in retirement ; but we although Robert May — whose cookciy-book, pul)- 
fancy the ablx) must have played the headsman lisliod m 1660, was dedared to deserve the praises 
imperfectly, and only taken a slice oil^ instead of of famous Clevehuid or renowned Ben— gives full 
the whole head. directions for cooking them. They were to be 

Snail-eating has been in vogue in Italy for many stewed in claret, vinegar, and spice, with some 
centuries. In Pliny's time. Barbary snails stood minced haid-boiled egg^ and served' on bread, with 
first in repute, those of Sicily rankiug next ; and slices of lemon ; fried in butler with onions or 
it was the custom to fatten the creatures for the cels ; or— after being bIicUciI, salted, and scoured— 
table by dieting them upon meal and new wine, lioilcd with rosemarv, parsley, thyme, and salad oil, 
with such success, if we darci believe 'V'urix), that put back in the shells, set over the fire, and served 
some of their shells would hold ten uuarts of hot from the gridiron. According to this acconi- 
liquor, so that they must have rivalled tnc Broh- plished cook, snails were only in season in January, 
dingnagian snail over whose shell poor Oulliver February, and March ; so thought tbo country lass 
broke his shin. In modern Rome, Iresh-gatliered who told a gentleman who caught her catching 
snails are hawked by women from door to tloor, snails : * We hooks them out of the wall in wiiiter- 
for the benefit of good housewives, who boil iheiii time, not in the summer ; aud wc rousts them, and 
in their shells, stew them, or fry them in oil. An when they’ve done spitting, they be adoue, and 1 
Englishman strolling about Palermo, came upon loves them dearly !’ Gipsies, too, love them dearly, 
some people gathered Tonn<l a number of ^skets esteeming a dish of snails something delicious, 
filled with what, at first sight, he took to be white Borne few years back, the nuwspu|>ers gave currency 
pebbles. Upon nearer acc(uaintance, the pebbles to a story of a poor woman who hud fed licrsclf 
proved to be snails, w-aiting to be thrown into a and family through the vriuter upon simils she ha«l 
laige iron pot standing over a fire made between sidtcd down in a barrel. A curious discussion arose 
four stones, and boiled with herbs and tomatoes, upon this. Some insisted the thing could not be 
for retailing to the expectant crowd. Dining after- done without destroying the shells. Fearing that, 
wards with a Sicilian gentleman, he was invited to if this view prevailed, people might bo deterred 
partake of some snails treated in this way, and, for from storing such wholesome and iiulatable food, 
politeness’ sake, forced himself to swallow a couple a correspondent of Not&t a)id Queries sent the 
of them, although he found it impassible to feign editor a salted snail, which had lost Rttle of its 
the delight with which his host and his daughter bulk, aud less of its weight, in the process, for 
sucked the molluscs out of their shells. A century him to taste and criticise. 

ago, some four millions of snails were annually AVe arc told that the Newcastle glossmakcrs 
expo^d from Ulm in 'cage’ often thousand, hold an annual snail-feast ; that snails are publicly 
fetching from twenty-five to forty llorins a cag. sold in Gloucestershire markets, and that, properly 
We do not know if Ulm still carries on the trade, boiled in spring-water, and seasoned with pepper 
but any one dcriring a lesson in snail-cultnre, may mid salt, they make a vciy nice dish. Nevertlic- 
leom all about it in the Tyrol There youngsters less, the day is Jar distant when EngRsh folk will 
of both sexes ore employed during the summer take kindly to them ; they may, like Philemon 
months coUccting snails as stock for the snail- Holland, own the possibility of snails being very 
gardens— small plots of land, cleared of trees, and wholesome, * but toothsome, certainly not.' 
covered with heaps of moss and pine-twigs, and I)r Bulleyn, a famous physician of Elizabeth’s 
ropaiatcd from cadi other by moats, having grat- day, says snails broken from the sheUs and sodden 
ings at their outlets, to prevent any tnionts that in white wine with oil and sugar, ore very 
may get into the water from being carried beyond wholesome, because they are hot and moist, for 
^unds. The prisoners are supplied daily with the straightness of the lungs and cold cough ; so 
fresh grass and cabbage-leaves, until their appe- those who believe snail-soup os good as cod-liver 
tit^ fail, and they retire into the muss-heaps for oil have professional warrant for tneir faith, though 
their winter's sleep, the last one they will enjoy ; most consumptive patients might declare the 
for when spring comes, thev ore routed out of their remedy to be worse than the disease, if it is neccs- 
heds^ packed in straw-lined boxes^ and sent on to sary. as Mrs Delaney says, to take a spoonful of 
market. In a favourable season, one of these gar- snail-simp with everything imbibed. In the 
dens will turn out forty thousand snails. Tho winter and spring resorts for invi^ds in the south 
consumption of them in the South lyrol must of hkigland, are carefully collected for the 
be great. The Italians and Tyrolese ore not the puipose of wiRkln g a kind of mucilaginoiiB soup 
only people who appreciate the merits of these for those who are affected with certain complainst 
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We ore told that nothing is moro delicate and 
nourishing* 

When snails go wandering without their shells, 
it is generally supposed to be a sign of coming wet 
weather. An American observer says one species 
of snail, known in Cincinnati, never takes its walks 
abroad except rain is at haml ; then it may be 
found ascending the trees, and getting upon the 
leaves. Others do this sort of climbing two days 
before a downfall — settling upon the upper side of 
the leaves if the downpour is destined to lie soon 
over, but taking to the under side if it will be heavy 
and long-lasting. One species turns yellow liefore 
rain, and blue when it is over. The ‘ solitary snail ’ 
retires to crevices in the rocks, and fastens up his 
domicile a few days before wet sets in ; while the 
< forest snail,’ which has been timed to travel a 
mile in forty-four hours, as soon as he feels foul 
weather is approaching, makes the best of his Wiiy 
to some more exposed situation, that he may have 
the benefit of it— so that, even among snails, tastes 
differ. 

A VISIT TO ARCACHON. 

A SUMMER visit to this little known French watcr- 
ing-placc on the Ray of Biscay, situated to the 
soutli-west of Buidcaux, is less interesting iliaii a 
visit made in the last days of autumn or in winter ; 

then the little town, which asj)irc8 to become, 
at no distant tiiiio, a flourishing city, assumes a ; 
lodging-house and soa-bathing aspect ; the natuitil ! 
industries of tlic neighbourhood are interfered with ; 
and the primitive piciurestiueiiess of the bay, the 
sands, the forest, and the clusters of semi-Swiss 
cliillets, partly disappears. The proper time for a 
sojourn at Arcachon is when the October and 
November goles are hcanl roaring beyond the 
bjisin, crying, as if from the heart of black piiie- 
forests liity miles srpiare, and when, on favourable 
nights, swarms of^boats, illuminated by red lin^s at 
the stem, put out from the shore in search of fisli, 
which are attracted by the lights and are harpooncil 
by steady liands. 

At Arcachon, the entire locality, os at Biarritz 
juid 'Prouville, is coniparutively new. Forty years 
ago, llierc existed only a church, a few huts, and 
a sort of infant pump-room. Only by boat, or 
on boTscl)ack, or on foot, could it be apnroached. 
Now, a railway invites the stranger. Tnore is a 
long, straggling street, with rows of little shops 
resembling booths at a fair ; a range of private 
dwellings with two fronts— one opening on the 
highway, .and the other facing the sea ; u street 
impossible to widen, since it is inclosed between 
the sand-hills and the bay ; a sweep of galleried 
structures, often adorned by brilliant gardens, 
whence the sojoumcr may cmeigc, cither to swim 
in the waters — quiet here — that pour in from the 
Atlantic ; or plunge into the da» avenues of the 
forest, wherein the resinous emanations are de- 
clared to be of incomparable value to thin-blooded 
and wcak-chested people. Arcachon, therefore, is 
a kind of French Bournemouth, with the superior 
iidvautage of a genial southern climate ; its dry, 
^dy soil, and its far extending groves of pine 
tr^B, being deemed of mudi value in a sonitaiy 
point of view. From my own experience, the 
i^nous perfumes of the Arcochem pines are 

overpowering, end a little trying to the 
head. Bnt^ on these accounts, Arcachon — the word 


having a medical significance in itself— -has been 
elected queen of tbe bay, notwithstand^ that, 
along the same curve of coast, it liad nine com- 
petitors, whose barks dot the waves with white 
spots by day, and kindle them with crimson flames 
by night. 

Nothing that I saw' in the interior of the 
sterile wastes lying inland, over which the stilt- 
walkers stride like phantoms, produces an effect 
more striking than the autumnal torch-light 
fishery. The quaint craft steal quietly out, with 
noiseless oars ; no one speaks ; behind tho helm 
of eacli is an iron grating, upon which burns, with 
a blood-coloured bLi/e, a flambeau of piuc-wood ; 
close to this, a man, armed with a long and keen- 
IMiintcd trident, keeps his eyes fixed upon the 
transparent ripples ; the drowsy fish, fascinated, 
rise lazily to the surface, and are speared with 
marvellous dexterity. It was not an easy matter 
to get admitted to take part in one of these night 
excursions ; hut, upon condition of absolute silence, 
1 was privileged ; and nothing could have been 
more curious than to watch the harpooner as, 
from one moment to another, he flung his prey 
over his shoulders into the bottom of the boat. 
A still more fantastic sight, however— which I 
did not witness — is said to be exhibited on a per- 
fectly dark night, when the surface of the sea is 
I phosphorescent and each mute stroke of the oar 


a spot embosomed in the water, of w'hich it is 
declared that neither tree, nor shrub, nor flower 
will flourish upon it, Fonnerly, a few cows and 
sheep browsed upon its desolate hill, guarded by a 
solitary 8he]dicid, inhabiting a rude hut, often 
thrcati^ned with destruction oy the waves. You 
may shoot rabbits here, or ducks, or pick up 
oysters ; but it is a dreary desert, on a miniature 
scale, and only suggests a picture to the eye when 
the fii'e-benring boats are clnstcrcd about it, beneath 
the sky of a moonless midnight. 

The people of tlii.s place, other than the fishur- 
iiion and the rcsin-collcctors, liave grown ambi- 
tious within the last few years. Not merely do 
they aspire to create a luxurious little city on the 
shores of tlieir basin, hut they contem])late reclaim- 
ing the sandy territories behind, and convciting 
the sweep of sea in front of them into a first-class 
naval refuge. Having seen all the simplicities of 
their life, it occurs to me that the fruition of sncli 
wishes might spoil the place altogether. No one, 
with a heart lor the picturesque or the ixistoral, 
could desire that Ai'cachon— the lonely and lovely 
bay of the Atlantic—sliould Ixs converted into a 
Hosting, or a Scarborough, or a Rothesay, charm- 
iiig AS tliose resorts unquestionably are ; for, leaving 
the little towm, tuid turning into tlic nearer woods, 
you have a perspective belore you, which is that, 
not of a city, or a village, or anything else in 
Europe, tho tiinbcr-built hamlets of the Block 
Forest not excepted. Hero is a miniature villa, 
with foundations, walls, floors, roofs, partitions, 
balconies, staircAscs, and dovecots of pine, varnished 
bright^ and impenetrable to rain, with resin. The 
place is almost desolate during nine months of 
tho year, though some people are known who cling 
to these solitudes from one midsummer to another, 
preferring their retreats, in the neighbourhood of 
her vint^es, to the fierce and talkative society of 
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Bordeaux. These hermitages, dedicated to the 
fishermen of the hay, are cliaracteristie enough. 
At least, I visited one, where 1 heard that pecu- 
liar mysteries were celebrated on behalf ot the 
lisher population. It was a structure, of poverty- 
stricken appearance, oblong in shape, built half 
of wood and half of iron-coloured clay, rooted 
with unbaked tiles, mossed over by damp and 
time, and miserable in appearance altogether. 
SVhat a contrast between the picture and its 
frame ! That hutch, in the deptli of the forest, 
and the encircling majesty of pines, with — as it 
almost startles a stranger to sec — ^thc strawberry 
in flower and fruitage at the same time, an ever- 
green in that region, having leaves which the 
peasants compare with the wings of butterflies ! 
Vet the streams, not far off, were glazed with icc, 
and the frost sparkled beautifully, like, as the Ger- 
mans have it, * its daughter, the snow,’ upon the 
hollies. The interior, although hospitable in its 
way, os poverty often is, was more forbidding and 
hopeless than the exterior. I entered llmnigh a 
low’-browed doorway, opening, as the doorways of 
these cabins invariably do, towards the south, and 
found an abode divided by a rickety partitifui into 
two chambers. The first was a kitclien ; the second, 
a bedroom. The fonner contiiined an immense 
fire-place, surmounted by a maiitel-piccc of wood, 
supported by two fragments of stone, (luarricd 
from the rocks of the Landes ; and this, be it noted, 
is excavated always in the western wall. The 
contents of the poor residence were characteristic — 
the resin-collectoi’s pannikin and hutchet ; a few 
dried skins ; and some dishes, plates, frying-pans, 
stew-pans, and forks, all manufactiiretl out ol wood. 
Instead of chairs, tlicrc were stools, or planks 
upheld on tTCRseU In this snug apartment, there 
was plenty, if not fastidiousness, of food. For 
sleeping accommodation, I fear I was indebted to 
the sclt-sacritice of the ininutes. They gave up 
the second room, in consideration of a gratuity 
ridiculously small. In it stood two beds, resem- 
bling those Italian walnut or oaken chests which 
hold the bride’s treasure and trousseau. Xo cur- 
tains, of couriie ; a fresh, lye-straw mattress ; a 
gray cotton coverlet, coarse and heavy; many 
draughts ; a bare floor ; and neither chair nor 
table. The lodging did not inspira you as does a 
pleasant second-floor in a Rlieiiish inn. 

The whole affair shewed a curiously primitive 
state of things, but I liked it ))etter for its 
very simplicity. Sleep was undisturbed, and, I 
am assured, mode all the more traiKpiil by the 
wafted, thick, and lieavy odour of the pines. 
But no laziness is permitted in this poor yet 
active region. Slumber after dawn is impossible. 
The people — ^men, women, boys, and girls, are 


up ; the gallipots arc cleaned out, rcoily for the 
clay’s work in the forest ; the nets and lines arc 
repaired ; a few fellows, equipped for the sinail 
chances of a hunt in the woods, strap on their bags, 
and shoulder their guns, and, almost literally, 
nobody is left at home. For a bniglar or a thief, 
in this couiitty, you might as well explore Nortli 
Wales. But for a tinge of fashionable assumption, 
I am not quite certain that Arcachon is innocent 
There was a seigneur, renting one of the pavilunis, 
08 they ore called, in the forest, who hod actually 
brought fifty dogs, with a gay company of people, 
from Ills own chfitean, souiewhere in Gascony. 
To the astonishment of the poor pine-hewers, there 


issued forth from the Swiss-eaved chalet a train 
of ladies, mounted ; and, indeed, the spectacle 
brought back a reminiscence from the days of 
Louis X. at Chantilly, I confess to not feeling 
much sympathy with the hunter^ or, rather, to 
more sympathy with the naturalists of the siib- 
Pyroncan forests; yet the ring of the horn, the 
cry of the hounds, the dash of the deer through 
the patlis among the thickets, are awakening ; and 
the final gathering of the group, in an old glade 
of the old forest of Arcachon, is a vision etched 
upon the memory, not soon to bo obliterated. 
I thought, when I first dwelt for a few days in 
Arcachon, tliat it was destined to a monotonous 
existence as a mere fishing- village, and an occa- 
sional resort of the malade^t from Bordeaux and 
the nciglibouring cities of the south. But I found it 
u cheeiful place of recreation, notwithstanding that 
it pretends to no theatre or concert-room ; that it 
remains primitive in spite of improvement, and 
that it may be regarded as a happy asylum for 
those who have been wearied bv the pretensions 
of the German spas. The breatUn of the bay is in 
itself a curative power. I fancy that this splendid 
bay, combined with the new and pretty vanities of 
Arcachon, might suffice to rentier worn-out fushion- 
ables young again. I cordially rccoiiiniend a viMit 
to the spot, on the ground of its health-giving 
qualities. Let there be pilgrims to Arcachon, who 
may tell whether the unprofessional physician of 
experience be right or w*rong. 

WAITING. 

Waiting ! For what ? Pliall I ever know ? 

Or sliall the new years creep drowsily by 
Till my death -day comes ; shall I never know why 
I w'os horn, and must live out iny life of w*uc ? 

Is the whole of my lifetime merely a pause 
*Twixt my birth that w:ih, and iny death to be ? 
Must I always follow, and never be free 'f 
Am 1 only eifcct ? Oin 1 never lie cause ? 

Or am I but a link of tlic weariful chain 
Of life, and the acriuonce of things gone by ? 

1 am forccil to live, for 1 cannot die, 

But my life is empty and all in vain. 

Yet sometimes I bear my spirit, elate 
At the thought of the glorious deeds to be done, 
Cry : ' Strike ! ’Tis the time ! ’ But, in answer, 
one - 

Shall I ever know who ? — whispers : 'Silence ! Wait ! ' 

It ctmnot lie Hope, for her volfc is sweet ; 

It is not Despair, for I know her mcII : 

'Tis like the cesiscless drone of a knell, 

And wearies the heart with monotonous beat. 

Shall another voice ever wliisiwr to me : 

' Awake ! ’Tis the hour ! Go forward and fight ! 
Thy probation is ended, and iiniiotcnt night 
llR8«buret into day 1* So shall set me freo ? 

1 know not, I kiiow not ; this only 1 dread. 

That, ere that voice shall proclaim that honr, 

Not only the will may be lost, but the power, 

And 1 may bo cold with the iiamelcss dead. 
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A TEBRIBIi?:: WEDDING-TRIP. 

IS TWO CIIAITEBS.- CHAPTEH I. 

'My life, on the whole, has been coinmonphice and 
uneventful enough. Ncverthelesi*, there stands out 
one episode, so strange and fearful, that even at 
this distance of time 1 am unable to conteniplatc 
it without a shudder. Uefore nan'atiiig it, 1 tnust 
introduce myself, and give a brief account of my 
antecedents. 

I was born in India. Of iny fatlior, who was a 
siiigcou in the army, I have but an indistinct re- 
collection, for he died before I had attained the 
age of seven, and his kind face has faded into a 
dim memory. Very vividly, however, can 1 recjill 
my mother s overwhelming grief at his loss, and 
the s!ul voyage which followed, from India to her 
native country, Knglaiid. T was, of course, too 
young at the time to feel voiy acutely either my 
fiilher's death, or the reverse of fortune which ac- 
companied it ; hut the fact that we were left with 
no other means of support than the small pension 
of an otiicci'’8 widow and child, was a bitter aggra- 
vation of mamma’s trial. Naturally extravagant, 
and brought up with habits of reckless expenditure, 
the practice of economy was n new and ditlicnlt 
task fop her. rrom]ited, hoAVovor, by her excessive 
devotion to myself, she learned it W'ell ; and it is to 
the exercise of a rigid self-denial on her part, that 
I owe the very liberal education which she con- 
trived to alfonl me. Unable to support the expense 
of an establishment, however small, ivo lived, dur- 
ing the Hist ten years after coining to England, iu 
lodgings. But at the close of that period, when 1 
had accordingly reached the age of seventeen, an 
event occurred wliicli produced a welcome change 
in our position. Upon the death of her half-sister 
— wealthy widow, who, with the exception of her 
«on, Mr Hugh Fcmley, hod been our only relative 
in England-— mamma found herself possessed, in 
^Idition to the agreeable legacy of a few thousand 
pounds, of a prettily furnished cottage iu West- 
moreland. 

To our new home we removed forthwith ; but 
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though at first liighly delighted both with it and 
the channing scenery hy which it was surrounded, 
we soon found that a residence in the rural village 
of Klstonlcc was not without its drawbacks. 
I’lcasant as it was during the summer season to 
nuublo about in fragrant woods and w'inding 
country lanes, or to rake and weed in our own 
little garden, these innocent recreations palled in 
time ; and when the long winter month.s succeeded, 
and outdoor life became les.s enjoyable, the loneli- 
ness and seclusion of the place oppressed us, and I, 
at anyratc, learned to consider Woodbine Cottage 
ns by no means a paradise. Our all but sole society 
consisted of the rector and Ills wife, and Dr Adair. 
The latter w'as a gentleman about forty years of 
age, a bachelor, well educated and iutelligcni, but 
rather sedate. As the only physician in the ncigh- 
hoiirhootl, he enjoyed an extensive practice, his 
services being in reipiisition for miles of the coun- 
try around our village. Undoubtedly a clever 
practitioner, and having a gentle and sympathetic 
nature, the doctor was a universally esteemed and 
welcome guest, but it w’as at Woodbine Cottage 
that he elected to spend most of his spare time. 

Constituting himself from the first quite a friend 
of the family, he took an untiring interest in all 
our little afhiirs, aiul mamma and I luul reason to 
be grateful for innumerable kindnesses most unob- 
trusively rendered. His evening calls became 
more frequent and prolonged as the time passed 
on ; and ns they formed the only breaks in the 
inouutony of our lives, wc were not sorry when 
they grew to be of even daily occurrence. Gifted 
with a wonderfully retentive memory, and posses- 
sing a large amount of dry wit, our grave friend 
proved an agreeable companion. Though never 
appearing to exert himself uncomfortably for onr 
entertainment, he would, nevertheless, at each visit 
manage to amuse us by the relation of an interest- 
ing anecdote, or, when he could do bo without 
betraying professional conddeiice, by the repeti- 
tion of some morsel of local gossip. Regularly, 
too, each evening before parting, mamma and he 
would indulge in a few games at backgammon ; 
whilst I, at their request, would drown the noise of 
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rattling dice beneath the sweeter sounds of Handers 
water-music, Bach’s symphonies, or Beethoven’s 
sonatas. Dr Adair was passionately fond of music ; 
and not unfrequently, at the conclusion of a game, 
he would leave manima’s side, and lean for a few 
moments over the back of my chair, silently 
watching my fingei-s us they stniyed over the keys 
of the piano. 

One evening, some two ytuirs after our settle- 
ment ill Elstoiilce, I had, I think, been playing 
with Ritlier more taste and pathos than usual, 
and the doctor had taken his favourite position, 
when, happening to glance upwards, I detected 
an expression upon his face, which caused me 
quickly to avert my own, and which brought the 
warm blood rushing in a torrent over cheek and 
brow. It was the suddenness of the revelation 
which had broken upon mo, however, and not 
any pleasure that I derived from it, wliicli made 
! my heart mlpitato so rapidly as I continued the 
melody. Until that instant, 1 had never con- 
ceived such a thing os possible, yet that one glance 
I had sufficed to convince me that the elderly 
! physician was my lover. Had I needed fuilhcr 
assurance of the fact, it was forthcoming, for, upon 
the following day, I received from him an otfer 
of marriage. This, though wnth much distress on 
his account, I was obliged to decline, for, though 
iny esteem and admiration for him were great, 

1 had learned to regal'd the good doctor rather 
in the light of a father, and could not now feel 
for him a warmer sentiment. For three days this 
unfortunate contretemps disturlicd the pleasant 
relationship which hud subsisted between us ; but 
^on the fourth, Dr Adair reappeared at the house. 
There was perhaps an additional shade of gravity 
disceniihle in his demeanour for some time after- 
wards, but the offer was not again alluded to, and 
by degrees we fell into our fonuer unconstrained 
manner of intcrcoume. 

Equanimity, however, lia<l not long been re- 
stored to our little party, befora it was again 
discomposed by anxiety on account of the sbite 
of my health. A severe cold liad sidtled upon 
my lungs, appetite hud entirely forsaken me, 
and day by day 1 W’as growing paler and thinner. 
Greatly alarmed, mainina nursed me indo.fatigably, 
whilst the doctor’s kindness and attention were 
unremitting. Still there w'as no improvement, 
and the fear of consumption began to loom like 
a dread shadow over our horizon. Winter 
approached, and my obstinate cough defying 
all remedies, our mcdicid adviser, though with 
evident reluctance, expressed his opinion tliat it 
would be advisable for mo to spend it in a warmer 
climate. Mamma, of course, at once resolved to 
follow his recommendation, which I hailed with 
plcasuic, as not only affording the prospect of 
recovered health, but also of some change from 
our quiet and solitary life. Oonsultations followed 
as to the best locality for the winter-quarters, and 
after a little hesitation between tlie rival merits 
of VentnoT and Torquay, decision was given in 
favour of the latter \)lace. A preliminary bustle 
of dressmaking and other preparations ensued, and 
we left Westmoreland for the more genial south. 

Arrived at our destination, we took up onr 
residence in a highly fashionable boardiug-liouso 
or private hotel. Albyn JIall stooil in extensive 
grounds of its own, occupying a delightful and 
commanding situation; and the establishment < 


which was loige, and furnished throughout with 
extreme elegance, was in every respect well con- 
ducted. The season having commenced before 
our arrival at Torcjuay, the house was alrcod^r well 
filled, and whilst the whole party was social iu 
the extreme, many of the ^ests, to my supreme 
satisfaction, were young. It did not lessen my 
content to find that they were also gay, and that ; 
it was customary for the more quiet and elderly 
people to retire each evening to one of the public . 
drawing-rooms, whilst the other would resound 
with merry laughter, and very frequently witli 
music and dancing. It took me some little time 
to get accustomed to our new life, offering, as it' 
did, so great a contrast to the stagnant existence, 
as I now considered it, which wc had of late been 
leading. But 1 presently began to feel quite at 
home, and, delighting in society, my gratification 
daily increased. In fiict, as 1 repeatedly toM 
myself, I had never before felt so happy, and to 
iny exuberant spirits was doubtless in a great 
uieasuro to be attributed the almast iiiiraculuiis 
improvement which look place in my health. 

Wc had been at Tonpiay about two iiiontlis, 
when, one evening, happening to be dressed a little 
earlier than usual, I Kiuiiterod into the drawing- 
room to await there the ringing of tlio diiiuiM- 
bell. Scv(‘Tal gentlemen were dispersed about the 
apartment, rending newspapers, or chatting iqion 
politics, and amongst them was one lady. A ghinrc 
shewed me that this was Lady Janet Griffiths, .ri 
especial favourite of mine ; ami seating myself i;y 
her side, I was admiring some lace- work upon 
which she was engaged, ■when the tones of aii 
unfamiliar voice struck u])oii inv ear. Looking u[>, 

1 observed that a stranger sat (\irectly opposite ii':, 
conversing with poor Herr KbeihaivI, a young 
German, who was endeavouring, by a winter in 
Torquay, to prfilong n life, wliose certain doom 
his hollow cheeks and hacking cough too plainly 
told. 

Tlic ncw-comcr was a strikingly handsome man, 
apparently about twenty-eight years of age. Ili-; 
features were fimdy cut, and his fair and very clciu- 
coniplexion contrasted well with the raven hlaL'k' 
of his hair and moustache. His eyes were lai^'c 
and dark, and his figure, though small, was finely 
moulded. Very white and regular teeth displayed 
themselves when he smiled or spoke, and I noted 
also the extreme whiteness and delicacy of liis 
hand, my attention being drawn to it by the 
incessant movement of the long fingci'S os they 
played with his watch-chain. Never before had 1 
been BO singularly impressed as I was by tlii'« 
gentleman, and again and again I found niy eycij 
'wandering to bis face, attracted by a pcculini’ 
style of beauty, that seemed absolutely to ftsyi' 
natc me. But at length, having once or twice 
encountered his glance, I felt my behaviour to be 
anything but feminine ; so 1 turned to Lady Grif- 
fitlis, and strove to interest myself in her work. 
Mamma was late that evening in performing her 
toilet, and os I waited until she made her appear- 
ance, we were the last to enter the diiiing-room* 
Upon reaching my usual place at the tabU-ah^tCj 1 
could not help feeling a sensation of pleasure on 
perceiving that the fresh arrival had been accom- i 
modated with a seat next to my own ; and mjf satis- ; 
faction was fartlier increased when, during dinner, L 
found his attention directed exclusively to mysc» J ■ I 
and so interesting did his conveisatioii prove, tha^ < I 
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the hour of dinner, usually so tiresome, passed but 
too rapidly. Thete was no dancinf; tliat evening. 
Mr St Julien — that, I had ascertained, was the name 
of my new acquaintance — was iny partner in a gome 
at whist, and in spite of the superior attractions of 
other girls by whom we were surrounded, he still 
hept hu place by my side when it was finished. 

That evening was but the prototype of those 
which followed ; Mr St Julien continued, us he had 
begun, to select me os the principal object of his 
attsiitiona, and as our iutiniacv increased, 1 dis- 
covered that he added to his other advantages that 
of being on accomplished scholar. How' happy I 
was, as day by day our friendship deepened, and 
the conviction forced itself upon me, tliat Herbert 
St Julien was falling in love with me ! It was 
but slowly, indeed, Siat 1 would allow myself to 
believe the fact, for it apueored to me too delight- 
ful to be true. Nevertheless, it was so. He loved 
me with an anlour and devotion equal to that 
which I bestowed upon him in return; and in 
little more than six weeks from the day I had liist 
met him, Herbert St Julien and T were juinc^. 
llejoicing in my joy, mamma readily gave her 
consent to the betrothal, and expressed perfect 
satisfaction with the account Mr St Julien had 
given of himself. This Avas, briefly, that, Avitli the 
exception of a sisler-iu-luw, he hud no redation in 
the world ; that he had latterly been living In the 
neiglibourhood of Cambridge, Avheie he had a 
house ; but that, liaving been seriously ill, and 
siifroring still from occasional severe hcailaches, 
and general debility, ho had been Tecoinimnulcd to 
travel. He had not, he said, intended to remain at 
Tonpiay longer than a Aveck, as he A\*as merely 
taking the phice ou his Avuy to Italy ; and liud it 
not been for the ‘ sweet cause * of his change of 
plan, he AA'^ould now have been at his estate upon 
Luke Como. 

The mention of this latter particular brings me 
to notice the only thing which occasioned me any 
uneasiness Avith raganl to my future prospects ; 
this was, that, from all I could gather, my intended 
hiisbjind was a imui of enormous Avcalth ; from 
lime to time he would meiilioii by name some 
castle, prupei-iy, or estate belonging to him, until 
it appeared to me that he liailpossessious in almost 
every European country. These possessions 1 
presently learned to rogard with positive dislike, 
perceiving, as 1 could not fail to do, that the respon- 
sibility of Avealth, and the care of so -much landeil 
I propert}', was a source of much solicitude to my 
i lover. Indeed, os I thought, he alloAVcd this I 
I anxiety to become oppressive ; for although it 
I Would have Ix^cu dilllcult to liave described in what 
j it consisted, it seemed to me that u subtle change 
, IKissed over Mr St Julien’s face Avhenever liis estates 
! formed the subject of conversation, and tliat his 
I dark eyes, usually so calm and intelligent took a 
I diifcrciit expression, and Ai'andercd from one object 
; to another with a vague kiiul of uneasiness, this 
i peculiarity did not bo far as I could perceive, I 
I attract mamma’s observation ; but convinced that 
I it was not altogetlier imagination upon luy part 
aii4 attributing it to the cause I have mentioned, 
f quietly resolved tliat, so soon os we were married, 
1 Avould persuade Mr St Julien to dispose of some 
of these estates, and thus to lessen his care. Ikfy 
determination upon this point was strengthened 
when I found that whilst I Avas myself letter 
MMtti I had ever been in iiiy life, poor Herbert's i 


health declined rather than otherwise from the 
time of our engagement. 

The headaches, from which ho had before 
suffeicd at but rare uitervals, now became of fro- 
quent occurrence, and were accompanied by nerv- I 
OUR irritability, which had not previously character- 
ised him. Knowing that he had been recommended 
to travel, and believing tliat this would be the 
most eiricocioua remedy for his indisposition, 
mamma and I endeavoured to persuade him to 
leave Torquay at once for the continent^ more 
especially tis aa o were ourselves upon the point of 
returning to Westmoreland. But to this proposi- 
tion he could not be induced to listen, except ou 
one condition, and that was, that I .should accom- 
pany him as his wife. And so pcrsiRteutly and 
unremitiiiigly, when this idea had once taken 
poRsesRiou of his mind, did he urge that our 
marriage should take place at once, that mamma at 
last gave in, and passing o\'cr to his side, expressed 
her opinion that Herbert’s proposed journey to the ; 
continent might just os well be our weddmg-trip. | 
Against these united forces, there avos, of course, no ; 
reason for my holding out, and before long, I had 
given a not very reluctant consent that the mar- 
riage should take place vrithin a month. 


SOCIAL PRESSURE. 

Str Arthur IIblp.s and his ‘ friends in council’ are 
Avell known to discuss all kinds of questions, and 
it is not Rurprising th.at they should huA'c turned 
their attention to * social prossure,’ and moro or | 
less kindred topics. The size of towns is one of : 
the subjects Avhicli have caused them to ponder ; | 
it i.s undoubtedly connected very intimately with j 
social pressuro, and it certainly suggests an inquiry | 
as to Ai’hether toAvns may not be too laigc. I'liose ; 
who hold that toAvus may be too lam, Ai'ill prob- I 
ably set doAATi amongst the merits of Henry VIII., | 
Queen Elizabeth, and JamcB I., monarchs oiher- 
Aviso sufficiently dUTcreut one from another, the j 
fact that each and all three of them were almo.st ' 
Cf|ually desirous of preventing their metrojiolis j 
from ' becoming too large.’ Whether their anxiety 
upon that point did or did not arise rather from 
on apprehension of the political dangers which ! 
might threaten their august selves, tliau from a 
ffir-sighied auticipatiou of the social prtissuzc which 
would one day bring evil upon their subjects* | 
posterity, it were invidious and ceiisorioiis to ask ; | 
% all means let their departed majesties liaA'c the ' 
benefit of the doubt. I 

IIoAvcver it may be, there ore those who hold j 
that ‘one of the greatest evils of modem life 
is the existence of great towns.’ Vou will be ! 
told that, whatever their advaulugcs may be (and I 
they arc not a few), their disadvantages include 
‘loss of health, of time, of comfor^ of material 
resources of e\'ery kind.’ It is said, though it 
may not he true, that, to begin with the lower 
animals, not more than ten per cent of the 
horses now ‘carried to tho knacker’s yanl each j 
week in London,’ AA'ould find their way in tlie 
same lime to the same scone of ‘ happy despatch,’ | 
if ‘ all the horses Avhich do the work in London i 
did similar work in smaller toAvns, where there 
would not be so much necessity for paA^d road- ; 
Ai'ays.’ It is reported to havo been said by tlii) j 
celebrated and philanthropic Dr Aniott, that, 
‘though Loudon is a place Avhere the ntc of || 
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mortality is not exceedingly high, it is yet a place 
where nobody, except butchers' boys, enjoys per- 
fect health— the full state of health that they are 
capable of enjoying which, of course, is calcu- 
lated to shake one’s faith in ilie practice of estimat- 
ing the healthiness of a given place by its stiitis- 
tical tables of mortality. It is said, and with some 
tnitli, that ‘ the first article of food ’ is ‘ fresh air,* 
and that^ though * there is no danger of liondoii 
being sturveil for want of animal fodd/ there is 
more and more danger every year of its health 
being diminished fraiii the want of a supply of pure 
atinosphei'C. 

As to water, again, which is liardly second 
to fresh air, a man who lives in a Miiigc city' has 
little power of protecting himself, and * must take 
the water that is ])rovidcd for his (piartcr of the 
town, whether he is satisfied wdth it or not.' It is 
said, moreover, though it may be far from true, 
that 'every year tlic hospital surgeons in London 
tiiid it more ditlicult to cure wounds and injuries 
of all kinds to the human body, on account, it is 
8upposc<l, of the growing inferiority of the London 
air.* There is, however, another tlieury whieli 
attributes the aforesaid difficulty to another cause, 
arising from the pernicious habit of doing every- 
thing on the ' big^ ])1an, and having a Luge number 
of patients in one Inige room, instead of having 
them carefully dislribulcd in smaller numbers, 
and, rather than not distributed at all, in smaller 
ruonis. To recur to the lower aniiiuds: it is 
asserted tliat in London the cow*s are 'killed 
oif prematurely, and do not last a thiid part of 
the time that they would last in the country or in 
a small town.’ This may be so ; but, as the writer 
of this article cmi testify on good authority, all 
London cows do not spend all their lives in 
London. The aforesaid writer, liaving weeived 
a great shock one day in London through seeing 
a cow's head suddenly appear at a drawing-room, 
or upper-room, window in a by no means un- 
loshioiiable ucighboui'hood, not vciy fur from 
Cavendish Square, was led to make inquiries, iu 
order to convince himself that he liad not been 
the victim of a spectral illusion ; and lie discovered 
that tlu! w'hole house w'as tenanted lliroughout 
by cows, numbering from forty to sixty, which 
arrived at the upjier series of apartments by 
means of properly arningcd inclined planes. 
These cows, it appeared, according to the evidence 
of their very obliging and courteous owuier, 
Xieriodicully exchanged quarters ivitli other cows 
at that time enjoying country-air on a farm 
nt Willesdcn ; and, in that way, llic two sets of 
cows were kept in as good health, or almost os 
good health, os they would have exhibitcil under 
any circumstances. 

Tliere cuu be no doubt the social pressure 
produced by overgrowth of towns loads to an 
exodus on the part of the thousands wlio can ' get 
away’ into the fresher air of the suburbs or the 
nearest country, and w'hosc exodus 'makes it 
worse for the hundrcils of thousands who remain.’ 
No doubt, too, 'private and individual charity is 
rendered very difficult by the immense size of tlie 
metropolis for those members of a family, the 
young ladies, and even the children, who in the 
country take, perhaps, the principal part ' in the 
charitable enterprises,’ cannot iu huge cities be 
permitted by any prudent father or mother 'to go 
into the almost aaiigcroua neighbourhoods of poor 


people.’ About the nuisances bred of social pres- j 
sure, and themselves breeding physical and moral 
mischief, everybody has a general idea ; but w*ould j 
anybody include ' the vending of oysters amongst 
noxious trades V It must be understood that the j 
oysters are to be 'natives,' and of the liighcst ■ 
excellence. But the following anecdote is related : 
'One of the greatest vendora of oysters in the i 
metropolis ’ had * a large siibtorraneaii place where. | 
lie depositecl his oyster-shells. This place was ! 
connected with the sewers. The small portions | 
of animal matter left in the under-shells became j 
putrescent ; and, from the huge mass of them | 
which liod uccumuhitLMl in that subterranean ! 
place, tlicre litially arose aii odour of the most j 
Wrilde nature, wliich came up through all the i 
neighbouring gratings, and most probably into | 
some of the neighbouring houses. ... Of course/ i 
concludes the narrator, *1 cannot prove that’ a . 
deadly fever which hod prevailed in the Immediate j 
vicinity ' was the result of this accuinulutioii of ! 
shells, but 1 believe it \vas, and such avus tlie j 
belief of those persons wlio, at that time, invcNti- i 
gated the matter.’ 

There are many other topics coiiucctcd Avilli ' 
social pressure, such as the slate of crime, and the 
facilities afhmled for the coininissioii of uirciicos in 
large modern cities by persons Avho ttscape detec- 
tion and xuinishmcnt. In Ijivcrpool, for exam[)le, 
with its teeming population, about four out rif 
every live crimes of violence go unpunished. 
Notwithstanding, therefore, the vigilance of the : 
police, the odds aiu four to one that n rutlianly 
ofTeiuh'T Avill not be found out.* Kuthcr a startling , 
view this (»f dense ovcrcrowiliu'^ iu large cities! | 
We say nothing about tlie ' political aspect of the j 
subject/ wdiich may be just hinted ut as Avurthy of a ; 
serious reader’s rcllecLion. WliosoeA’’er Avonldlikcn ! 
Tiundon to Babylon may be gently reniindcd tlnil : 
‘the siinilituile is a A^ery unjust one as regards tlie ] 
city of Nitocris and Seiniruuiis, for Babylon had just i 
AA'hat, in its densest parts, is deficient in London. 
We are told that Babylon contained Avithin its 
AA'alls land sufficient for agricultural xnirpost^s to 
enable the inhabitants of that city to be fed by 
those Tosoiirccs during a siege.’ And the most 
imaginative of poets AA'oiild hardly ventui'u to 
describe a band of sorrowful captives sitting down 
to Aveep by the waters of London, and liaiiging 
their harps ‘ upon the trees that are tliereby : ’ and 
urea-railings Avould be too prosaic. 

The degree of social pressure iu the present day 
may be said to be rising like the degree of heat 
recorded by a thennoineter from Aviiiter to summer, j 
Things that could be dune easily fifty years ago, j 
cannot be thought of now. The accumulation of | 
capital iu certain hands, and the advantages given ! 
by machinery, put the jmny efforts of small concerns 
out of the question. No doubt, skill and industry ! 
am as much in mquest as ever — iudeed, more so- - 
but the competition is more keen, Avhile the ignor- 
ance, heedlessness, and improvidence demonstrated 
in enlarged dimensions, are seen leading to the I 
most appalling consequences — huge masses of , 
human beings in a state of seini-destitutioii, who I 
give no end of trouble to police, parish authori- i 
tics, and benevolent institutions. Is this condition | 
of things, as is evidenced iu large cities, destined | 


* See an interesting article from the Xdverpool Albion, 
in 77ie Timea of December 25, 1874. 
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to 1)0 the outcome of what we coll civiliaation 7 
Some will say no; but under the existing tre- 
nicndoiis x)resaure, we fail to observe any turn for 
the better. Our only hope is in education, taking 
it in its w'idest sense. That, however, is putting 
off ‘ the good time coming' for at least a couple of 
generations ; an<l liow are matiers to be comfort- 
ably managed in the lueaiilime ? There Js more, 
however, to consider. The population of the 
metropolis is said to be now four iiiillions. (,^an 
any one foretell what will be the degree of social 
pressure when the population has reached six, 
right, or ten millions, mr to these numbers it is 
assuredly advancing ? 

Social pressure has other aspects, but we cannot 
refer to all of them. In hi^e cities, and more 
particularly the metropolis, it is vigorously dis- 
played in those objectionable diamcteristics of our 
agr, intrusiveness and over-publicity. Any indi- 
vidual cniiiient in literature, statesmanship, or any 
otlier walk in life, is sure to be pestered witn 
attentions from those who wish to make capital in 
some way out of him. ‘ He will be asked to 
preside at public dinners ; to speak at public 
meetings ; to become a member of innumerable 
committees; to give testimonials to people an to 
wliosc rpialiiicatioiis lie knows little or nothing ; and 
to make one of the concourse of notable pei-sons at 
public funerals.’ And tlic woi'st of it is that, from 
Kmic weakness inlicrciit in human nature, the 
secondary work, as it may be called, thus forced 
and intruded upon the eminent man, will be 



snilicient applause and favour ; and so we shall 
! lose the best work of a great man, or, at anyrate, 
of a man capable in one direction.* As for over- 
publicity, how near a relationship there is hetweeii 
It and intrusiveness must be evident even to the 
purblind. * Nothing, ’ it is mournfully admitted, 
* now is sacred. Sorrow, disease, iiiisi'onune- -all 
are canvassed with minuteness before the eyes of an 
iinwholesomcly curious world ; greedy of novelties, 
didighting in sensation, and no real or imaginative 
(b;Uul is spared, for the ]mhlic dearly loves details.’ 
By a sort of poetical justice, the great, as sonic 
people count greatness, arc those who sullcr, just as 
they arc also those who gain most from publicity ; 
for * extreme publicity,’ it is truly observed, 
I tends to destroy the just privacy of private life ; 
it furnishes a worthless occupation for mankind 
in general; that it is unwholesome, tedious, 
iletractivc, indelicate, and indecorous.’ Publicity, 
Jiioreovcr, cuts both ways ; it is equally dangerous 
to fear and avoid it, or to love and court it. ‘ How 
many timid and shame-faced persons,’ we are 
icfpiested to consider, ‘fear to take the right 
course, fear to take the course which would lead 
to just results, hccauso of the aversion wliich they 
have to this demon of publicity,’ which, os far 
as possible^ interferes w'lth the strongly recom- 
nicnded pmctice of washing dirty linen at home. 

i-lie other hand, a still greater danger lurks in 
the love of publicity, wdiich comes to be a besetting 
sometimes even of the greatest minds, and 
Yhich leads to falseness, restlessness, and to a most 
‘lanoerous desire always to stand well with that 
public, which is sure^ very soon, to be mode ac- 
Tiamled with all that the lover of publicity may 
OT speak, or intend.’ At the same time, it 


must be remembered that there is a wholesome use 
of publicity, and that by its means many a grievous 
wrong may be Tcmcdicd, and the rottenness of 
many a whited sepulchre proved beyond dispute. 

It is a terrible iiisiriimcnt to employ ; but it is 
sometimes the only instrument which can be 
successfully employed against the treacherous, the I 
cunning, the pettifogging, the over-reaching, and, i 
at the same tinic, specious and pretentious expert ' 
ill chicanery. 
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Not long since, in a case before one of the police I 
courts of London, there was a dispute as to - 
whether one of the parties concerned, a Scotch- 
woman, was married or not. She alleged she was ; 
blit the man whom she claimed to he her husbanil, 
flatly denied the charge. The magistrate was 
puzzled ; and some one in court dryly remarked, 

‘ that so loose was the state of the law, that many 
people in Scotland did not know for a certainty 
whether they were married or not.’ This was 
putting the matter too strongly. Things ore bad 
enough, but not so bail as that. 

There arc two kinds of marriages in Scotland — 
regular and irregular. Almost all are regularly 
effected, by the proclamation of banns, and a 
ceremonial, at which, in presence of friends, a 
clergyman of some denomination ofliciates— a cer- 
tificate of the proclamation being his ivarrant to 
do so. The ceremony may take place at any hour, 
and anywhere. In some coses, it takes place in a 
church or chapel ; in others, and these by far the 
greater number, in the bouse of the parents of the 
bride. Among the humbler classes, the afliiir 
usually occurs in the evening, and is accompanied 
with some little festivity. No fees are exigible 
by ofliciating clcig}’iiicn. The ceremony is reckoned 
to be an ordinary piece of ministerial duty. The 
actual cost of a marriage ceremonial, therefore, 
may be limited to the outlay for the proclama- 
tion, which varies from about five shillings to a 
guinea. As the minister verifies the marriage, with 
the names of witnesses, on the certificate, which is 
returned to the oilicer by w'hoiii it was issued, the 
whole thing is put beyond challenge. In all this, the 
sole object is a distinct verification of the contract 
which has been ellcctcd by the two persons con- 
cerned. The religious part of the ceremony is, 
legally spi*akiiig, of no moment. In law, marriage 
is not only a civil contract, but is allowed to be 
entered into with the same freedom as a contract of 
sale of effects ; indeed, with more. I’roof of mutual 
consent is what is absolutely required. Boys on 
reaching fourteen, and girls twelve years of age, 
are qualified to enter into the contract Neither 
parents nor guanlians have a right to intcrfeit!. 
Rather a strange privilege this ; for minors are not 
entitled to negotiate the purchase of a house, or to 
enter into any heavy transaction, without consent 
of legal guanlians. Luckily, we do not often find 
boys of fourteen or girls of twelve indulging in 
the whim of matrimony. 
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So miicli for regular marriages; now for tliosc 
of an irregular kind. Herein lies the weak, we 
might Bay, the disreputable part of the Scotch 
marriage system. As nothing more than proof 
of mutual consent, followed by cohabitation, is 
deemed sufficient in the case of subsequent con- 
test, a door is opened for abuse and litigation — 
wc might add, domestic miseiy. Mutual consent 
may be ex2)re8sed in wortls, uttered in presence of 
witnesses, or 2>rovcd by letters or admissions of the 
parties. Thus, if a man say, pointing to a woman : 

‘ That is my wife ;* and she courtesy in assent, this 
is sufficient 2>roof of their mariiagc. It is, how- 
ever, important to note, tliat the consent on both 
sides must be serious, and 2daccd beyond doubt 
1 A man saying jocularly, or for some wicked pur- 
; pose, ‘ That is my wife,* or writing an iuscri2>tion 
in an hotel book, purporting that Uie huly who 
accompanies him is his wife, will not constitute 
marriage. Thei'e must be no trick, or even the sus- 
picion of trick. That is law ; but, unfortunately, 
young women liable to be imposed on, do not 
know the niceties of legal proof, and may imagine 
that the trick of inscription in an hotel book iis 
Afifl So-aiul-so, marries them at once and for ever. 
Hence some of the litigations and disputes which 
wo see in the newspapers regarding marriage, j 
Looking to private morals and 2Hiblic policy, it is | 
not easy to understand how lawyers, men of sound 
learning and the best intentions, do nut make 
an effort, by an appeal to the legislature, to remedy 
the abuses that occasionally come before them. 
Fortunately, there are not a great number of ^ bad 
cases.* But why should there be any i 
Wc cannot leave tliis department of the sub- 
ject without alluding to what have long been 
known as Gretna Green marriages. As on the 
western bonier, the village of Gretna Green was, 
in old posting-days, the first convenient halting- 
place oil Scotch ground for runaway couples from 
England, it became a favourite resort at which a 
mutual decluration of marriage could be exchanged 
before witnesses, and verified by certificate. The 
declaration generally took place in the presence of 
a blacksmith, who, in reality, was no iiiorc neces- 
sary than any otlicr witness, but who gradually 
assumed an authority which imposed on the 
credulity of llie English strangers, and tliereby 
2 >rofited by the liberality usually dispensed on 
such auspicious occasions for liis trifling services. 
The declaration of the iiiarriage being obtained, 
the parties could at once return to England, and 
their luarriogc was held ever after to he vii^d 
there and atl the world over. An end msiy almost 
be said to have been put to Gretna Green and 
similar mnaway marriages by an act of parliament 
passed some years ago, which declares that no 
irregular marriages of that kind are valid unless 
one of the has for the last three weeks 

preceding the union been resident in Scotland. 

Scand^ous as the irregular moiriage-systcm of 
Scotland still remains, there was a similar loose- 
ness of procedure in England previous to Lord 
Hardwicke’s Act in 1754 Tliinw were in some 
respects worse. No notice or publication of banns 



was required, neither was any license looked for. 
A small fee x>aid to a clergyman settled the whole 
ailoir. For tlie soke of the fees, i^iroonB who were 
confined for debt in tlio Fleet prison, would marry 
any pair at a moment's notice. They made a kind 
of bnsincss of it. The usual fee was two shillings, 
but there were cas(» in which the panon in dcs- 
I peration would officiate for a glass of gin or a roll 
I of tobacco. Tlic Fleet 2)ri8on, however, was only 
the centre of the traffic in marriages. The slrccl 
leading to tlie prison was dotted witTi public-houses, 
where matrimony could be cheaply solemnised. 
Pennant says : * In walking along the street in my 
youth, 1 have often been tenipteii by the question : 

Sir, will you be pleased to walk in and be mar- 
ried 'f " The invitation came from a dirty piofli- 
gatc-lookiug fellow, wearing a slovenly parson’s 
costume, generally attached to one of the numerous : 
taverns in the locality, over the door of which was ; 
inscribed : “ Mairiagcs perfunned within.” ' It is : 
interesting to know that each of these taverns ! 
kept a parson, with a register of iis business in : 
marriages— the liquor consumed and 2 ^*'iid for ; 
on the occasion of these irregular nuptials being ! j 
of course tlie inducement to carry on the tra«le. | j 
Lonl Hardwicke’s Act ciiuscd quite a flutter in i| 
the marriiige-market. On the day belbre. it came ! 
into operation, no fewer than two hniidri'd aiiii ’ 
seven couples were united. As each tavern hail . 
its register, it became important to purchase up j 
the whole ; and we learn that government ac(2uire(l | 
over a ton of n^gisters extending back to lO&fi. In ' 
comparisoii with this, Scotland has nothing so 
utterly flagitious. 

The new law established under Lord ITard- 
wicke’s Act was not by any means fi^ec from blemish. 
From being loose, the obser\’anccs required of those 
* about to marry' went to the opposite extreme, 
and became oclionsly strict and punctilious. The 
ceremony could be pcrfomie^l only by a bencficed 
clergyman, and within canonical hours — tliat iti, 
between the hours of 8 iUM. and 12 noon. But, 
by what clock or watch u'cre these hours to be 
regulated 1 The marriage was liable to be chal- 
lenged from some paltry error as to time. There 
was also a certain abuse as regards the warrant for 
conducting the ceremony. Instead of Imnns, there 
might be a license, under epi8C02)al authority, 
costing very much more than banns, and which 
could bo called nothing else than an * indulgence.’ 
By paying two or three guineas, one escaped the 
delay and the publicity of banns. Licenses and 
banns still keep their ground ; but latterly, os is 
well known, uiairiagcs m England may be solem- 
nised in dissenting chapels, registered for the pur- 
pose, or without any religious ceremony at all, iu 
the office of the superiutcndcnt registrar of the 
district, in the presence of witnesses. Curiously 
enough, marriage in a simple, cheap, and dry way 
in a registrar’s office, bos not commended itself to 
popular favour. Marriage in the parish church, 
^ter due prodamation of banns, and with tho 
imprcBsivc pomp of liturgical ceremonial,^ still 
receives general approval The laws relating to 
the mamage of minors in England arc more strict 
than in Scotland, but regulations on the subject 
ore not greatly attended to^ and practically are of 
little avail ' 

In Ireland, the marriage-law generally resembles 
that of England, but to it are super^d^ statutory 
obligations as regards the intermarrying of Catholics 
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anil Protestantfl that arc hardy intelligible, and as 
leading to perplexity and distrcsa of mind, cannot 
ho too severely reprehended. During the last 
eighty-five years, there Imve been no fewer than 
three acts of parliament on the subject, each adding 
to the confusion. The whole wouhl need to be 
swept away, and a simple intelligible law, free 
fn)m sectarian distinctions, enacted instead. Ire- 
land, like Scotland, wants a Ijord Hardwickc ; but 
lie is long in coming. 

We may now take a glance at continental usages. 
The French Revolution, which affected to liberalise 
cvoiything, led to rigorous arrangements regard- 
ing marriage. In France, and wherever the Code 
Kapoleon has taken root, marriage is ordinarily a 
matter of extreme difficulty— the trouble incurred 1 
j)erfcctly monstrous. Acconliiig to law, marriage 

a civil contract, and must necessarily take place 
ill the office of the mayor. It is customary to 
ailjoum to a church, where there is a supple- 
mentary religious rite. To this there can be no 
objection. The pinch consists in the obligation to 
i-xliibit tihe assent of parents. Acconling to law, 
each unmarried Frenchman and Frenchwoman is 
a child to be taken care of. No young man under | 
twenty- five, or woman under twenty-one years of age 
can marry without the consent of panuits. If the 
father and mother are dead, cui-tificutcs to that effect 
must be produced, and the consent of grandfather 
ainl grandniother will he accepted ; hut if they are 
<1ead also, the fact needs to he certified, (letting 
together these certificates is such a terrible 
iiuisaiicc, that in an enormous multiplicity of 
rases in humble life, the marriage ceremony is 
ilispensed with. In its cffnrts to avert moral 
wrong, the latv is the fruitful (?ause of wi’oiig. 
'riiere is a possibility of a man or woman above 
twenty-five marrying without the consent of 
parents. Rut even in this case there arc ridiculous 
formalities. The parents must he served three 
times with a summons or notice of the intention 
to marry ; and a certificate of this notice legally 
vei'ificd must he shew'n, before cither the mayor 
op priest will perform the ceremony. Age does 
not liberate a man from these ridiculous obliga- 
tions. If an old gentleman of eighty takes it into 
his head to marry, he must begin by getting legal 
certificates of the death, not only of his father and 
mother, but of liis grundfathcr and grandmother — 
tliat is to say, he may have to rake up records a 
hundred years old. There is something comic in 
Iheac obligations, hut likewise something to he 
treated senoiialy. It not being generally known 
in England that the consent of parents ’is ncces- 
sjiry to constitute a valid marriage in France, 
i'higliRli women marrying Frenchmen in England, 
may find that their marriage has been alto- 
gether invalid. An English laily long resident in 
France, to whom we were lately indebted for an 
amusing sketch conceming French manners, men- 
tions the following as a fact: ‘Not inaiiy years 
rince, a young English girl, who had married a 
i renclinian in England without the consent of his 
parents, was subjected to the misery and humilia- 
tion of finding that her marriage was null and 
Void in her husband’s country, and that he was at 
liberty to take another wife.’ 

Looking at the whole affair of mari^dng, on 
'vhich so much of the welfare of society depends, 
^vc know of nothing of a serious xmtnfe that has 
engaged so little public attention. With some 


modern modifications, the whole thing is little 
better than a chaos, which, as far os we can sec, is 
maintaiiifxi as a subject of costly and distracting 
litigation. w. c. 
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CH AFTER VII.— MR JOHN FELTER AS MENTOR. 

It is astonishing how the profession of Love— that 
is, the love of man for woman, or vice being 

of such endless variety, Hhould he described by 
poets and philosophers as of only two or three 
kiuds, or even ‘lumped’ (as Pope, for instance, 
lumps it) into one. Monomania, fever, atrophy, 
Inavc each their name and place in medical science ; 
but all these diseases, and many others, are in 
psychology spoken of as one, as though no differ- 
ence existed between them. Tlierc is, it is true, 
an admitted peculiarity in the case of what is 
called a Platonic attachment ; hut this term is 
seldom used, except in irony, and I am inclined to 
think that those who so make use of it arc right. 
I have never known a Platonic attachment where 
the lady, at least, would not have married the 
gentleman if she could. That love itself is pro- 
tean in its outward shape, is (in spite of the poets) 
now allowed. We admit that the sweetness and 
light of the world do not change, as Byron, for 
instance, would have us believe, to gall and dark- 
, ness, to Curj'don because Phyllis rejects him ; or 
that the suu seems to shine for him by night, and 
I roses to bloom for him in Fehniar}', if she accepts 
him. lie is pleased and gratified, of course, more 
so, doubtless, than if he had won five shillings at 
skittles ; yet not more, perhaps, than if he had 
won five pounds. I am speaking of a Corydon of 
tlic huiiihler classes, of couise, when 1 mention so 
vulgar a game, and such small amounts ; but if 
Corydon was a bom gentleman, and, in the prac- 
tice of his profession, the Turf, should pull off, say, 
fifty thousand pounds on a double event, that 
would probably give him almost as much pleasure 
us being accepted by Phyllis. 

Love took lip the glass of Time, and turned it in 
his gluwing hands ; 

Every mumciit, lightly sliakcn, ran itself in golden 
sands; 

hut if such luck as we have supposed should 
happen to a geiitleiiiaii-sportsiiian, don’t you think 
the glass of Time would run itself into just as 
golden sands as if Love held it ? I must confess 
I do. Of coiii-so, there are some young ^lersons 
who, being denied by their Beloved Objects, imme- 
diately go and liang thcinselvos ; but tliesc are for- 
tunately exceptional cases, which do not materially 
affect ilic census returns. A more numerous class 
plunge into dissipation ; a remedy which, though 
(besides other serious objections to it) it may kill 
os well as cure, has undoubtedly been found to be 
efficacious. Others have the good-fortune to sec 
some other nice young woman, the next day, or the 
next month, after the disappointment, and get over 
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it by manying her. All of us arc agreed that 
there are many ways of meeting a misfortune of 
this kind, as well os many ways of expre^ing our 
bliss upon receiving an answer fnnii Phyllis in the 
affirmative ; and yet almost all are resolute to 
affirm that the love of Corydoii for Phyllis is the 
same all the world over. This is a great error. 
Without any trespass ujion that dangerous ground 
of Platonic attachment, a man may axlore a woman 
with honesty and honour, whom it is utterly out 
of the question that he should marry, from whom 
it is inipossililc that he should receive any gi'eatcr 
favours than a clasp of the hand or a kind word. 
The typo is not common, because the Phyllises 
who are capable of inspiring such a passion arc 
few ; and such disinterested Corydoiis are few : 
but it exists. Such a love, for example, would 
have been entertained by AVarrington for Laura, if 
he hod met her in the first instance as the wife 
of Pendennis. There would have been no harm 
in such an attachment, nor thought of harm ; but 
it could not have been expressed by the terms 
respect, regard, or friendship ; miy, it would com- 
prehend a devotion for Mrs P. not entertained, 
perhaps, even by Afr Arthur Pcndeiiiiis himself. 

It was some absorbing feeling of this sort which 
filled Walter Jjiiton’s soul with respect to Lotty ; 
in some cases, it might not have been a disadvanta- 
geous one— indeed, an unselfish luission of this sort 
is often most advantageous but AValter was too 
young for such a gracious burden, not, ns he 
imagined, because life lay before him lone and 
burrcii for so many years, but because lie lacked 
the discipline of life ; he could not free himself 
from its influence at pleasure, and though he could 
foiget it -that is, the smart of it — in occupation, it 
pervaded even the work of his hands. It is certain 
that his present picture profited by this. Love, 
*the more ideal aiiist he than nil/ had given a 
spirituality to the expression of Pliilippa, Eil ward’s 
queen, which Miss Nellie Neale, and ])ci'liaps even 
Lotty herself, did not possess ; it was, in fact, a 
glorified likeness of the latter, a likeness that 
might easily escape the eyes of such as were but 
slightly acquainted with her, or had not seen her 
under circumstiinces calculated to evoke her dceiicr 
feelings, but which would strike most forcibly 
those who knew her best AVitliout, of course, re- 
cognising the sources of liis friend’s inspiration, or 
even being aivnre of wliat it w’as, Mr John Pelter 
perceived that this portrait was far in advance of 
anything that the young fellow had yet achieved ; 
and he told him so, after his peculiar fashion, 
Iiuffing at liis pipe, and regarding this chef-d^omrre 
with his huge flax-covered head sloped to the criti- 
cal angle. 

‘My dear AValty,* said he, ‘I don’t wish to 
flatter you, but that’s the most like a human 
creature of anything that you have yet turncil 
out.* 

‘ I am glad to he^r you say so,’ returned AValter, 
well pleased with this moderate praise, which, 
indeed, in Jack Peltcr’s mouth, implied far 
beyond what it expressed. A liuge good-natured 
giant was Jack, who knew much more of his pro- 
fession, though he seldom used the slang of it, than 
many a man who can discourse of ‘ his art' by the 


hour, and leave his hearers in the most inextri- 
cable entanglement ; a man, it was true, who cared 
little to 1)0 known hy the world at laige, so long as 
he was known by the dealers, and was supplied by 
them with the funds sufficient for his not extrava- 
gant needs, hut who worked as honest^, after his 
lights, os Raphael, whose cartoons ho believed to 
be the most valuable bequest that any living being 
has left to posterity. 

‘ Yiw, Watty, this is a great advance upon your 
“ Drunken Oigaii-grindew”— I beg your pardon, 
your “ Brigands Chrousing.” The young w'oiiian’s 
foot here is out of drawing, and I daresay the other 
would be, if it wasn’t covered by her train ; hut the 
])ictiirc is good, sir — it ’s good.* And Mr John Pelter 
stepped back from it slowly, upsetting ‘Penaddoii 
C'hurch ’ as he did so, and once more regarded it 
with fixed attention. ‘ You must not lump any 
King Kfhvanls with a lot of this kind,* continued 
Jack, * or else you ’ll spoil it.' 

‘ But QuccirPhilippa must be kneeling to somc- 
hodij* uiged Walter. 

‘ Then don't let her he Queen Philippa at all. 
That high head-dress may very well he taken for a 
fool’s cap ; and if you write “ Forfeits ” under it, 
the whole thing will explain itself. “Who is the 
owner of this pretty thing? Let her kneel in one 
corner, dance in another,” and bo on. There ; don’t 
be alli-onled; I’m only joking, so far asregaids the 
title. The girl must kneel alone, that’s certain. 
Chuck your Pin nock’s England overboiinl, cut 
away tfic rest of the canvas, and coll her 
“ Supplication.” 

‘Upon my life, Jack, I think that a good 
idea.* 

‘Of course it is. Send out for somctliing to 
drink its health in. “0 for a draught of vintage 
lull of the w'ariii South,” something delicate and 
fusty, and redolent of the subject. — .Icniiy!’ roared 
be from the top of the stairs, ‘ fetch a jwt of 
stout.’ 

Over this refrcsliniciit they discoursed the future 
of the immortal work. 

‘That must not go to the Gallery, or any of 
those places, Watty,* said Jack, whom*the generous 
liquor hud rendered Btill more eulogistic. ‘Voii 
Dinst have a shy with it at the big shop.' 

‘I am sick of trying there,’ answered AValtcr 
despondently. 

‘ Sick of trying ! AVliy, you have not got a gray 
lijur on your head ! If you wore my age’ (Jack was 
about thirty), ‘ you might talk of blighted hopes.* 

‘But you have been hung, and iii good places 
too ; and yet 1 have heard you say that you had 
just as soon your pictures went to the Gallery, or 
slKiiglit to Pali Mall*— - 

‘ AV ell, well ; that ’s hecaiise I wanted the money/ 
interrupted the other, with irritation. ‘ Don't you 
mind about me. If 1 said 1 don’t care about fame, 
perhaps I was wrong, or perhaps I lied. Your case, 
at all events, is different. Follow iiiy mlvico, Watty, 
iny hoy, and send “Supplication” to run its chance 
with Uie committee. They do sometimes take a 
thing on its own merits. Remember how Camp- 
bell was hung last vear, through MacCollop, R.A., 
taking him for a fidlow-conntrynmn. “ Death by 
inisadveuture,” us somebody said of it, when all 
the newspapers were down upon his daub.* 

‘You are tery encouraj^ng/ said Walter, smil- 
ing ; ‘but nevertheless I will try the big shop.* 

In spite of Walter’s pretended irony, there was 
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great encouiagcineiit in Pelter a rccomiucnclalion. 
Jack was not above the wcakneaaes of his calling, 
and could abuac a brother-artist — who was success- 
liil — aa roundly as any ona But he was singularly 
just and honest in the main. His tenderness for 
Ilia young friend was great. It is not too much to 
say that his hopes for his success were higher than 
for his own ; for lie was one of Uiat increasing 
class who are not ambitious cither of fame or for- 
tune. As long os ho could earn a competence, he 
was satisfied with the result of his own labours ; 
and a competence with him meant something very 
modest indeed. It is not a good sign in our social 
life that so many men, even in comparative youth, 
arc becoming indifferent to great gains and liigh 
distinction : if such sentiments were universal, the 
production of anything really great in any line of 
life would be rendered impossible ; but it is only 
the natural rebound from that excessive struggle to 
get a head and shoulders above Uieir fellows which 
distinguished the hist generation, not altogether 
to its credit In that contest. Friendship too often 
went to the wall, and every generous impulse was 
trodden under foot, in onlcr that Self sliould rise 
supreme. There is no better excuse for indolence 
than the spectacle of successful Diligence standing 
all alone upon its pedestal, without friend or lover, 
a mark not only for envy, but for deserved con- 
tempt; and Mr juhn Pelter luulscen, or fancied he 
had seen, not a few eminent gentlemen of his own 
profession in that isolated jiositioii. By toiling 
and scraping, and denying himself all the delighU 
of youth, there is no nuiti so great a fool, he would 
argue, hut that he can acquire for himself a hccap 
of money — only to find that, by long disuse, he has 
lost the faculty of ei\joyincnt. There was no great 
foar of this m Air PeUer's individual cose : his 
capacity for plensurci was so considerable, tliat 
some of it would certainly have remained with 
him under the most diNidvantngeons circum- 
stances; hut it suited him to adopt this theory, 
which, it is fair to say, lie acted up to in a very 
conscientious manner. Ho. worked well, never 
* scamping’ a square inch of that which he set his 
brush to do, hut never overworked himself ; he 
took his time over liis canvas, and liis ea.se, and 
<1i<l not trouble himself niiich with speculations 
upon the verdict of posterity, TJie venliet of 
Tiostenty, he would philosophically explain over 
liis pipe and pot, was, in its relation to ait, merely 
the judgment of a set of people removed by one or 
more degrees farther from the great lights of onti- 
(puty than w'c ourselves, and ivlio were, therefore, 
less qualified to give uii opinion. All that was 
best and greatest, lay in the x>a.st ; and thougli the 

I ircsent might not be a great age — indeed, ho 
lad very little belief in its being so — yet, it was 
only reasonable, by the aigniueiit of analogy, to 
suppose it would be superior to the future. Why, 
then, make such a fuss about posterity ? The fact 
was, that in Mr Pelten's eyes, posterity was but the 
next gcneiation of picture-dealers. For liis own 
works, he had no ambition ; no desire for fame, 
and vey little even for profit ; but for those of his 
inend he allowed himself some hopes. He liked 
the young fellow dearly, and had a genuine ad- 
*uiration for lus talents, whicli he wished to see 
JUMe use of to the best advantage Perhaps he 
^ a secret conviction that he had missed his 
^ark in the world, and was solicitous that Walter 
Should have better fortune. 


CHAPTER VIII.— THE ACADEMY CIRCCLAll. 

I once, knew a very clever but paradoxical man 
who was wont to explain tliat, upon t)ie whole, the 
Biitish House of Peers were created from personal 
merit : his line of argument 1 forget, and, indeed, 
though iiiged with great ingenuity, it was some- 
what diificult to follow even when in process; but 
I am nearly sure that genuine conviction animated 
it, until he became a peer himself ; after which, 
modesty, or perhaps some innate sense of humour 
(in which I had always thought him deficient), 
sealed liis lips upon that subject. There is a 
natural and wholesome desire on the pirl of the 
public to believe such things. 1 very much ques- 
tion whether nine people in ten do not entertain 
the delusion that a silk gown (for example) is an 
honour conferred upon barri.slcrs for eminence in 
their profession : 1 am (piitc sure that it would 
shock them to hear that, for every Victoria Cross 
that is given for valour, half-a-dozen arc applied 
for in vain. Folks in the country even believe 
that pictures are accepted or rejcctm in the Royal 
Academy every year solely upon their own merits ; 
that the Hanging Committee know nothing about 
them ; that they are sent in witliout name or 
a<ldress, and simply with a motto — ^likc the poems 
that compete for the Ncwcligate or the Chancellor’s 
medal— and arc ailjudicated iqion without any 
personal reference to the artists. And yet these 
good people would be cpiite insulteil if you in- 
quircil if they believed in the Millennium. 

Walter Litton knew very few K.A.P, and none 
who were upon the ITungiug Committee of that 
year. No member of it was inveigled into the 
second floor in Beech Street, and persuaded to 
cast hi.s eye upon ‘Supplication,’ in order that, 
when he saw it again upon a certain momentous 
occasion, recognition might follow. Jack Pelter 
would have done him that good turn — for he was 
one of those who will do for a friend what ‘ wild 
horses’ ivould not have compelled him to do for 
himself— but Walter declined the oifer. 

‘ My dear Jack,’ said he, ‘ you are most kind ; 
but 1 would rather the thing stood on its own 
hook.’ 

‘ 1 want it to hang on the Line,’ was Jack’s only 
rejoinder. 

‘ Well, I hope, it will, or, at all events, some- 
where. It may be very foolish of me, and very 
sanguine, but 1 have great confidence’ 

‘III the committee /’ broke in Pelter. ‘ Then you 
must be very foolish and very sanguine indeed.* 

‘ No ; ill the merits of the picture.’ 

‘God, liow I wish 1 was your age!* sighed 
Jack. ‘Do you tliink it will be bought for the 
nation?’ 

‘ 1 don’t wi.sh it to he bought at all.* 

‘Oh, I sec; you want to keep it for your diploma 
picture.’ 

But though Jack was thus cynical with his 
friend, he had a high opinion of the excellence 
of this particular piece of work, over which Walter 
expended a prodigious amount of time and pains. 
His usual habit was to tiro of his productions, 
lie was by no means a careless worker, but ere 
lie hod finished one picture, his mind hoguii 
to he busy with its successor. He always deemed 
his last work his best, of course ; but his last would 
be nothing to that which was to follow it, tlie 
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germs of which chff-(V(SUvre were already sprouting 
in his brain. But witli ‘ Supplication/ flie case 
was different. Every detail was wrought up to 
the highest pitch of perfection of whidi he was 
capable, and he was never tired of touching 
and retouching ; lie did not retouch the face, 
cither because lie was satisfied with or because 
he distrusted his ability to effect improvement, 
but he would fix liiseyes upon it for long intervals 
with the intensity of an intending buyer. Then 
he would look up witli a sigli, and busy himself 
with tlie embroidery of Queen Philippa’s robe, 
or with the colour of the cushion upon which 
she knelt He would even do this when his model 
was in the room, forgetful of her presence, and of 
the money per hour it cost him ; and upon one 
or two occasions, he noticed that she also luul 
licr iits of abstraction. Then it struck him that 
her face hod grown i>aler of late, and her large 
(\yGs less lustrous, and his tender heart leproachcil 
li'im for his indifference. 

‘We have been working very hard at thi.s 
jiictnre, have we not, Red Riding-hood 1’ said lie 
kindly. ‘Don’t you think you would be the 
better for a little holiday 1 ’ 

‘ Not so far as I am concerned, sir. I am not 
at all tired.’ 

‘ you look so,’ returned ho, regarding her in 
really (piite a ]>atemal way ; ‘ very fagged and 
out of sorts. Are you quite sure you are well?* 
‘Yes, sir ; I am well enough.* 

‘But yon may not be a good judge of that. I 
shall go round this afternoon, and speak to your 
lather about yon, little one.* 

‘Oil, pray, sir, don’t speak to liinil’ returned 
she with sudden vehemence. ‘Indeed, indeed, 
there is nothing the matter with me- -nothing, at 
least, to speak of. Tliure is no need for any holi- 
day. Resides, father has bills to pay, which w'cre 
not settled nt Christinas, and it would vex him 
if I fell out of work just now.' 

‘ Oh, I daresay we can manage about the. bills. 
You liavc been one, two, three, four months 
etenially kneeling upon that cushion ; and so 
far as this picture is concerned, I can get on very 
well by myself now. Yes, yes ; you must have a 
Imliclay.* 

‘As you please, sir/ answered Nellie humbly; 
‘that is, BO far as tlie sittings are concerned. 
Indeed, T liave felt that I have been picking your 
I pocket for the last six weeks.* 

I ‘ Picking my pocket, Red Riding-hood I Wliy, 
how was liiat ? * 

‘Well, sir, I have seen that I was of little or 
no use. You don’t know how .absent and thought- 
ful yon have become ; I miglit just us well liave 
been at home as in your studio, for all the good 
I have been to you for this last hour, for instance. 
And then the picture isn’t like me, not a bit. 
It was at first, perhaps, just a little ; but you have 
been thinking of somebody else all along, and 
been painting her instead of me.* 

The colour rose to the very roots of Walter’s 
hair, but be answered laughingly : ‘ And has that 
offended you. Red Riding-hood, all along 1 * 

‘No, sir; indeed, 1 didn’t notice it at first. 
But it seems wrong that 1 should come here and 
take your money, when you could get on just 
os weU without me.* 

‘And that's what makes you look so pale 
and sorrowful, is it ? You must certainly have 
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a very tender conscience. However, let me tell 
you, for your comfort, Bed Riding-hood, that I 
can not get on without von. 1 have got used to 
you as a sitter, and when folks have come to 
the age of your grandmamma, they are averse to 
change. Perhaps you have sat long enough for 
Philippa ; but you have plenty of expressions 
beside that pleading one, which you have worn 
BO long, that I do bmieve it lias mode you down- 
right miserable. Mr Pclter has recommended me 
to take the game of Forfeits for a subject, which 
will require you to he full of fun ; and, after a 
month or two of that, 1 shall expect you to he 
in tearing spirits.* 

AVhen \Valter and his friend were smoking their 
pipes that evening, the former spoke of his 
moders altered looks, and of the talk he had 
jiad with her. ‘1 could make nothing of it, 
except that she must really have taken it to heart 
that tlie picture is not a portrait 1 wish you 
would take her for a bit, Jack, and put her in 
good spirits.* 

‘I am doing a veteran in boots and a beard/ 
said Pclter dryly ; ‘ and I sbould recomnieiul you 
to paint a veteran for your next picture-Mi!?-? 
Nellie’s great-aunt, for instance.' 

‘ Nonsense ! T am really serious in asking your 
opinion, for I am sure the girl is out of sorts 
about something; not ill, 1 think, but wretched 
in her mind. What the deuce cau be the matter 
with her ? * 

‘ I am afmid Red Riding-liood’s grandmamma 
is turning out to be a wolf, in spite of herself, 
Walter.’ 

‘ T don’t understand you, Pclter.* 

‘Don’t you? It’s a very old story, my good 
fellow. 1 "don’t for a moment imagine you want 
to devour her, mind, though she would he a 
dainty morsel for some people. But I have a 
suspif'ion she wants to be eaten.’ 

‘ You don’t mean to say that the girl has fallen 
in love with me ?* 

‘1 am not sui-e ; but there is no accounting for 
tastes, and she may have done so. I am glad, 
for her sake, at all events, that you arc a gentle- 
man — and not a man of honour.* 

‘1 hope not, indeed, in the sense you mean/ 
answered Walter, reddening. ‘But it seems to 
me your view is n very coxcombical one.* 

‘ It would be, if 1 hod suggested she had faUcu 
in love with we,* letumcd Jock. ‘But that she 
has fallen in love with somebody, is certain : down- 
cast eyes, jiale cheeks, and sighs, are all “signs” 
OB old Burton calls them in his Anatomy, You 
will find them tlicre under the head of “ Love a 
Cause.” Perhaps she is enamoured of your Apollo, 
which is as large as life, and very like: such tilings 
have happened in the case of statues, so why not 
with paintings ? If this be so, and since nobody 
will buy it, yon hod better give it to her.’ 

‘ I think what you suggest is quite as likely 
that she should liave fallen in love wit^ me,’ sai<l 
Walter gravely ; ‘ but she is certainly very un- 
happy. After what you have said, I would send 
her away to-monow, but that she says her father 
is so hai^ up.’ 

‘You are too emotional/ said Mr Pelter ; ‘or, in 
other words^ a soft-heiurted young fool. Also, I wish 
you would drink a little fairer. Please to ring lor 
another jug of beer.’ 

As a matter of fact, however, not only had Mr 
— — 
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John Pelter had his full share of tlio beer, but he 
iiad no reason to plume himself upon liai^ncss of 
liearL His general views of his fullow-crcaturcs, 
like those of most Bohemians, were cynical, but in 
each particular case he shewed himself no philo- 
sopher. Indeed, he could not bear with eciuiuiimitv 
tlic misfortunes of total strangers to him, much 
less of his friends. Ho was opposed to beggars 
upon principle, but often and often would he take 
some poor pinched creature into his studio, under 
pretence ot his artistic wants, and then dismiss 
him warmed and Idled. To his personal friends he 
was devoted, and when Litton’s picture was in due 
time sent into the big shop on approval, Jack was 
tar more anxious about its fate than Walter him- 
self. Indeed, Walter exhibited an iudiifereuce in 
the matter, which, considering what the other 
knew of his character and antecedents, was inex- 
plicable to his friend. He shewed despondency, 
sitting almost idle for whole days alone — for ho 
had, for the present, dispensed with the services of 
Nellie Neale — but not those symptoms of solici- 
tude for the success of his great work with which 
.lack was so well acquainted in other cases. The 
cause of this was curious, yet by no means un- 
known in the profession to which lie belonged. 
He missed his picture. Tliis is peculiarly au artist’s 
grievance. Tlie novelist cau both have his cake 
and cat it : his hook— the writing of which has 
given him so many hours of pleasure, and with 
the characters wlicrcof, even though ho. may have 
tailed in making them real to others, he has been 
living for months in as close a rehitionship as 
witli those of his household— remains to him after 
it is written. But when the painter has sold his 
])icture, it is gone for ever. The niqjoritjy' of his 
chiss may be glad enough to get rid of it, if the 
nrice is satisfactory : Poller was so, and Litton 
Jiiinself had been so hitherto. But now and then, 
a jjicture hccoincs to its creator like a child to its 
fuller. The wrench of ]^aii:ing with it, liowever 
mitigated by recompense, is as severe as that which 
llomoncc attributes to the Arab when parting with 
his horse. He has seen it grow under his baud in 
unexpected strength and beauty, out of nothing ; it 
has Men his companion for many solitary hours, 
whispering to him hopes of fortune and of fame, 
which, however realised, must needs full short of 
its suggestions ; till, though so ineifably ideal, it 
has become something lilelikc. It is sometimes 
pregnant with Association: reminding him who 
drew it of some much-loved scene that can never 
he behcM ogain, as on that bygone day in which 
he saw it tirst ; or, percliance, of some dear one 
whom death has taken. The heart has more ten- 
tacles than the eight-armed demon of the sea, 
wherewith, like it, it lays hold of things animate 
or inanimate with dogged clutch ; * it clings, it 
clings and neither Siren’s voice nor Boosoii’s 
oan make it loose its hold. Walter missed his 
picture, though the face it mirrored huuutud iiim 
hke a ghost ; and would have been well content to 
hear it was in that acailemical Vault— the bounic 
“■om which all pictures do retiini to their discon- 
solate owners — so that he might go at once and 
claim it. It would be found there, doubtless, os 
othw works of his hod been, but nicaiiwhilo he 
g^idged its absence. Ho had another picture on 
jus euel, but his heart was not in that, as it had 
in its pn^ecesBor ; he was equally jiainataking, 
equally conscientious with it^ and 3'et he did not 


need Jack’s ominous silence — his oinissiou to point 
out its defects — to convince him that it was a 
failure. At times, so errant was his mind, that he 
saw both pictures — ^their lines and hues mingled 
together, like a dissolving view'. Under such cir- 
cutustonccs, to paint was- useless, and he gave him- 
self np to his own morbid thoughts. 

Where was Lotty now ? He hud seen nothing 
of Selwyn for months, nor heard of him, and so 
far, as he bitterly leiiectcd, that was a good sign. 
In prosperity, the captain was more likely to 
forget his friends, than if he had need of tnem. 
On the other hand, since he owed him money, he 
might be ashamed to come ; they might be very, very 
poor. lie had seen in the X)apcr that Selwyn had 
sold out of the aruiv, and now he must needs be 
living on his cax>ita1, if his creditors hail left him 
any to live upon. And w'heu that w'as spent, what 
could they do then ? To what wTctchedness might 
not that inuocent, angelic creature be reduced by 
this time— and thanks to him ! It had not been 
Walter’s fault, of course, but he reproached himself 
fur not having combated the captmn’s arguments in 
the railway carriage in favour of their elopement, 
nay, with having been in the railway carriage at all, 
since, but for his presence, Lotty would not have 
taken that first fatal step of leaving home. At 
anuther time he would he full of pity for them 
both. What right hod ho to judge the motives of 
his friend, since he knew lur certain only the 
strength of his temx>tatiou, which he acknowledged 
to himself — his own present feelings, indeed, were 
an evidence of the tact— was overwdielming. It 
was harsh in the captain not to have let him visit 
them in their trouble, since he ought to have 
know'll that their poverty would have only exacted 
sympathy and respect, and to what catastruphes 
might not this false pride impel him! Surely, 
surely, he would never permit Lotty to want, 
through disinclination to apply a second time to 
his own scanty purse I At this idea — the x>ictnro 
of that fair young face, white and wan with physi- 
cal woe — he would start up from his chair, and 
pace the room like a madman. The very postman’s 
knock, though letters seldom came for the lonely 
young fellow, would suggest all sorts of hideous 
apprehensions ; there might be new’s that Beginuld 
was in prison— he had himself said it w'as more than 
probable — and Lotty alone and stan'ing. One day, 
when there had been a letter for the tirst-llom*, he 
heanl Belter’s loud vuicc upon the carpetless stairs, 
exclaiming : * Oh, this is lur Mr Litton,’ and then 


his friend’s heavy tread coining nil-stall's three 
steps at a time. Jack knew suincthiug, though 
by no means all, of his solicitude iqioii the young 
couple’s account, and s^’uipalhised w'ith it. He 
sto(^ now' at the open door, with a very grave face, 
and, in a solemn lone, exclaimed: * Walter, here 
is a letter for you. T have oi>eiicil it by mistake.’ 

'A letter,’ said Walter: his hand shook ns he 
held it out for the missive. ’No bad news, I hope, 
of— of Selwyn ? ' , 

* No ; it's only a circular — a circular from the 
Academy, my la(),’ cried Jack with a joyous w'hoop. 
* It’s to tell you that Wednesday is Varnishing Day, 
and, therefore, that your ** Supplication’* has been 
accepted.’ 

Then his tw'o great hands seized Walter's, and 
wniiig them in expressive silence. 

* 1 am not a good one at congratulatory speeches, 
Watty, old fellow, but I am downright glad.’ 
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0 blessed time of Youth and Friendship, O happy 
hand-clasps, only second to the dirst kiss of Love ; 
what glories must be beyond the gates of the 
grave that shall recompense us for your loss ! 


JUBILEES AND CENTENARY FESTIVAIiS. 

An increasing tendency manifests itself to keep in 
memory past events, by means of celebrations 
more or less festive -not only once a year, on the 
return of a particular day in a particular month ; 
but also once cverj- twenty-five years, fifty years, 
hundred years, five hundred yean^ nay, thousand 
years. Tlie poorest boy in the kingdom likes to 
cclchiutc, even if it be only to the extent of a bun 
or a pen’orth of nuts, the anniversary of his birtli- 
thiy (except those unfortunate persons who were | 
born on the 29th of February, and who, therefore, 
can only get birthdays in leap-years) ; and from 
the poorest boy up to the greatest munan:h, a cus- 
tom of family greetings on such a day is more or 
less prevalent. In some families, the anniversary 
of a death is kept in sorrow, or at least in seclu- 
sion ; but most of the cehihratioiis to which we 
refer have a joyous ring about them. Concerning 
UiOBc of rarer occurrence, at the wider intervals 
above adverted to, there is a curious bit of history, 
closely connected uith the use of the word jubilee, 
the origin and meaning of which are by no means 
generally known. 

The jubilee or yohel was on early established 
institution among the Hebrews. Once in fifty | 
years great changes were made in the ownership of 
property, and in the personal relations between 
masters and bondmen. All land that luul changed 
hands during fifty years reverted to those wlio had 
owned it at the boginning of that ])cri(xl, or to 
their descendants ; all persons who had been com- 
pelled by poA'crty to become bondmen (a species of 
serfdom or niit.igated slaveiy) obtained their free- 
dom ; while all debts were remitted or cancelled. 
This jubilee was pincl aimed by the sound of the 
jovel or yohel, a kind of horn, on the tenth day of 
the seventh Hebrew month. Tlic design is sup- 
posed to have been the niaintenaiicc of a kind of 
tialance between diflerent tribes and families, to 
prevent the growth of a few rich lundowiicm 
amidst a g(mcRilly impoverished community, and 
to increase alike the growth of population and the 
fertility of the soil. The system is known to have 
been ^opted for a lime ; but commentators difFcr 
in opinion, alike as to the period of practical 
adoption, and to the pcihal when it fell into disuse. 
From its very nature, it must be unfitted for any 
save a peculiar and exceptional state of society. 
Indeed, while the institution was still iii full force, 
exceptions were made to its application ; dwelliiig- 
honses in towns were exempted, save in a few 
instances, and so w'ere fields which had been con- 
secrate by a vow to God. The institution ivas 
CBseiitially a religious or theocratic one in its 
nature and origin. 

It so hap^iiB, by a curious series of changes, 
that the Hebrew blowing of a horn once in fifty 
yean has given a name to modern festive cele- 
brations quite apart from anything connected 
specially with Jerusalem or with Rome, and con- 
sidered eifually suitable whether the intervals or 
intervening periods are of twenty-five, fifty, or a 
hundred years* duration. Recollecting ‘ jovel* or 
‘ vohcl,* the horn that was blown, we sliall see at 


once that the word ‘jubilee* does not in itself 
denote any particular number of yean. Strictly 
speaking, it was not at the completion, but at the 
commencement of the fiftieth year that the Hebrew 
jubilee was held, after ‘seven Sabbaths of years,* 
or forty-nine years ; in other words, a jubilee 
year succeeded forty-nine ordinary yeara ; a cen- 
tury comprised two of the first, and ninety-eight 
of the second. 

At what period particular days bc^on to be 
: celebrated with jubilee intervals, and in relation 
to matters unconnected with religion, cannot be 
I exactly determined. There may he a jubilee year 
even for a deceased member of an unimportant 
private family, if tlic relatives choose to celebrate 
it ; and in such case the pages of history would 
say nothing about it, for the very sufficient reason 
tliat they know nothing. If u centennial celebra- 
tion of misfortunes were made the subject of a 
jubilee, the House of Stnurt might well have 
selected *88 as tlic year for holding it, seeing that 
1488, 1588, 1688, and 1788 were all marked by 
occurrences which threw a cloud over the fortunes 
of that ill-starred dynasty. 

George llL’s jubilee was a famous example of 
these celebrations, as one of the fifty-year series. 
The king, despite iiuiiiy evils that sprang from a 
narrow and obstinate judgment, was a cordial 
favourite with his subjects during almost the 
whole of his life ; they liked him, loved him, and 
rcvcTeuccd him so far as reverence was compatible 
with the familiar sobriquet, ‘Farmer George.* 
The sovereign’s biiihday was a more universal 
holiday than it has ever been since, notwithstand- 
ing the alfection and loyal feeling always displayed 
towards our present sovereign by her people, j 
The 4th of June was the most joy6us day in the j 
year— the annual jubilee day, if that term litvl 
happened to be in use. 

jlefiire noticing the king's fifty-year jubilee, it 
may be well to say a few words couccriiiiig a 
iircvious celebration in which he was concerned. 
Tlici'e was something very touching in the iiialaily 
with which the kiiij; was more than onco attacked 
during his life, lie liimsidf was conscious of «a 
predisposition to insanity, wdricli gave a tinge of 
iiioumfulness to an otherwise cheerful man. In 
1792-93, his life was marked by one of these 
dark periods ; and much political agitation arose 
coiiccming the appointment of a regent. He 
recovered, however ; and St George’s Day, April 
25, 1793, was set apart as a day of thanksgiving. 
The royal family went in great state to St Faul’s, 
accompanied by the majority of nicnilrers of both 
Houses of Parliament, the great officer's of state, 
the judges and other public functionai-ieis and an 
escort of cavalry ; while the streets throughout the 
whole line of route were lined with troops decked 
out ill new uniforms and trappings. The lord- 
mayor and corporation took part in Uic procession, 
eastward of Temple Bar ; while all the cathednd 
dignitaries met the king at the great west door of 
St Paul’s. The interior of the cathedral, and the 
service performed, were grand to the sight and to 
the ear — enhanced by the fresh young voices of 
six thousand charity children in some of the 
singing. Beyond the precincts of the cathednil, 
and on other days as well os tire 25th, the public 


rejoicings were of a special and hearty kind- 
illuminations never before equalled in the urc- 
t ’opolis, a gala on a suniptaoirs scale at Windsor 
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Castle, ambossodoriul banquets, as well as festivities 
ill which the humbler portion of the king’s sub- 
jects could take part 

Twelve years later, the jubilee was held — ^tliat 
wliich is more imiiicdiiitcly associated with the 
name of George III. When the king had reigned 
half a century, the nation demanded, as with one 
voice, that the year should be celebrated in some 
special manner. Strictly speaking, it was forty- 
nine years, not fifty. The reign began OctoMr 
25, 1760, and the jubilee was held October 25, 
1809, the day that completed the forty-ninth and 
commenced the fiftieth year of his reigiL This 
corresponded so far with the ancient Hebrew 
2 )eriod, which (as stated in an earlier panigraph) 
occurred every 'seventh Sabbath of years,’ or 
seven times seven years. We need not go into 
much detail concerning the proceedings on this 
festive day. Rejoicings were held all over the 
country, of which, though young at the time, we 
ictaiii an agreeable recollection. The celebration 
took place in the heat of the great French war, 
when Bonaparte was the terror of the nation, and 
a struggle of life and death was inaiiitainetl against 
his ascendency. 

At Windsor, on this occasion, the inoniing was 
I uslieiHid ill by the inuslcriiig of troops, the firing of 
I cannon, and the suiiiid of trunipelH and drums. The 
! king, the queen, and other members of the royal 
family, attended divine .service ; and congratulations 
; jiftenvaids poured in from variou.s (piarters. At 
Krogmore, aii entertainment of brilliant gaiety wiu 
; given by the queen in the evening. The gardens 
' were lighted up with lamps iniiuiiicrable ; the 
walks and avenues were thronged w ith the iiohility 
' and gentry ; transparencies and tiny temples were 
visible at various points ; fireworks blazed up with 
gretit splendour ; and on a small lake or piece of 
w'ater in front of the house, two triuiiqdial cars 
I were drawn hy two sea-horses each, one car con- 
■ Luiuing a niaje.stic Neptune, the oilier a bund of 
: musicians. At Kew, the wdiolc place W’as gay with 
; arches, stars, and niciUdlion.'^, and the green was 
I ubla/u with fireworks at night. Jn the city of 
I London, after the ringing of bells and a mnsteriug 
I of militia, the JjOIiI Mayor and corporation went 
I ill great state to St raiil’s (Mhedral; and the 
I ending ivua marked by a bampiet at the Man- 
sion-house, with hrilliaiit illumination of public 
buildings in the city, a.s well as at the West End. 
All over the country Avas the day celebrated, with 
more or less gaiety according to the resources of 
the inhabitants. Even in remote India, the old 
king was duly honoured. The governor of Bom- 
bay selected the 4th of June, aiid made a ilouble 
celebration, of the jubilee and the royal birthday ; 
the illuminations, the devices, the tninsparciicies, 
the fireworks, were such as Bombay luul never 
before seen. A voliimo filling upwanls of two 
hundred pages was afterwards published, giving 
an account of the celcbmtions in the A’arioiis parts 
of the king’s dominions ; insomuch that the jubilee 
of 1809 takes its place among the historically 
roconled events of his reign. 

, JJvo years later, a more costly jubilee was 
beld, though much less spontaneous and heart-felt 
on the part of the nation. When the peace of 
^umpe was proclaimed in 1814 (so soon to be 
oroken hj the cscaw of Napoleon from Elba), 
joyal and distinguimicd personages were euter- 
^ned with great inasnificencc in Ensland : and a 


suggestion was made that something should be 
given or done which the public generally could 
more immediately enjoy. Delays of various kinds 
occurred; until at length it wa.s decided to roll 
two celebrations into one — the c.slublishment of 
peace, and the hundi-cdth anniversary of the acces- 
sion of the House of Brunswick to the throne of 
these realms. The day selected ;was the 1st of 
August, and the place tlie royal Parks. In St 
James’s Park, a Chinese bridge was thrown over 
the ornamental water, with a pagoda in the 
middle ; while the Mall and Birtlcage Walk were 
lighted up in the evening with Chinese lanterns — 
os were likewise the bridge and pagoda. In the 
Green Park was erected a castellated structure of 
wood and canvas, designed by Sir William Con- 
greve ; in the evening, two hours' di.sp1ay of fire- 
works kept the populace in wondering amaze ; 
and then the castle suddenly hurst forth into a 
Temple of Concord, displaying countless lamps, 
transparencies, and devices. Hyde Park wa.s 
fitted up for the presentation of a nuuniachia, or 
gmnd naval battle ; bai-ges were drugged over 
fruui the Thames to the Se^eiitine, and fitted up 
us mimic frigates and line-of-battlc ships ; a 
tremendous battle was fought between English and 
French, in wliicli (we need hardly say) the former 
were made to win. it was a show that cost a 
hii^c sum of public money ; but it merely grati- 
fied siglit-secrs ; the heart of the nation was not 
particularly moved hy it. The old king Avas in 
oblivion, too nearly nisane to he scon by his 
still loving subjects ; and his son, the Prince 
Regent, was a man Avhose personal character Ava.s 
not calculated to win the real respect uiid regard 
of the nation generally. 

Many readers of Chamhm's Journal have pleas- 
ant pensoual recollections of the centenary of 
Robert Bums ; and many more heard of that 
celebration through the public journals at the 
time. It Avos right that Scotsmen should hear in 
memory the liundrtidtli anniversary of the birth 
of their great national poet. At the poet’s birth- 
place many men of note nssemhied to do honour 
to January 25, 1859 ; and at tin: Crystal Fiilacc 
.at Sydenham, Scots residents in London shewed 
that they had not forgotten the import of tlie day. 
Maiiv personal relics of Robert Bums Avere 
e.\hiDited ; and some of his best sougs were sung 
ut a concert which formed part of tlie day’s pro- 
ceedings at Sydenham. A prize of fifty guineas 
hail been olfcrcd for tbe best poem in celebration 
of the event ; and the prodigious miuiber of six 
hundred and twenty-one composition.^ were sent 
in to take their chance of approval. The three 
jiulge.s gave their award in favour of one par- 
tiemnr poem, Avliich Avas read or recited by Mr 
Phelps, the eminent actor and elocutionist ; and 
the audience were excited to eiithusiasin when it 
Avus announccil that the successful composition 
w'os the work of a young Scottish maiden, ls:i 
Craig, a name that ha^ since risen into literary 
repute. We should like to give the fourteen 
stanzas of this poem, but tlio first two will shcAV 
the key-uote in which the whole is struck : 

We hail the morn, 

A century's noblest birth ; 

A poet peasant-born 

Who more of Fame's immortal dower 
Unto his country brings, 

Than all her kings ! 
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As lam])B high set 

Upon some earthlv erninence — 

^ And to the gazer orightcr thence 
Than the epTiere-lights tht*^ ifoiit— 

J)wiudle in diatance and die out, 

While no star wancth vet ; 

So through the past’s mr-rcaching night 
Only the star-aonls keep their light 

The same year was marked by the Han- 

del Festival. The great composer ot Israd in 
JKgypt, Messiah, and other unapproachable works, 
died in 1759. It would liave been more pleasant 
to celebrate the centenary of his birth than that of 
his decease ; indeed, that hail been done in 1785, 
by a perfonnance of unusual gniudciir, at West- 
luiustcr Abbey ; but the directors of tlic Crystal 
Palace believed that they could command the 
resources for presenting some of Handel’s sublime 
oratorios on a scale of magnificence and complete- 
ness never before ecpialled ; and they chose the 
centcnaiY of his death for a four days’ ‘ Handel 
Festival.*^ ’Tliey were right The effect w’as 
mighty beyond all precedent ; the choral power 
was immense ; and a groundwork was ^ laid for 
those ‘Triennial Handel Festivals* which have 
since given so great delight to hundreds and 
tliousands of hearers. 

That a jubilee festival in commemoration of 
Sbakspearc should be held in England, is a matter 
to be expected ; but the meeting generally known 
by that name was held in a year not specially 
associated withliis birth (1504) or his death (1616). 
In 1709, the erection of a new towii-hall at Stratfoul- 
on-Avon, and the presentation to David (larrick of 
the freedom of lliu borough, inclosed in a box 
made from the wood of Shakspeure’s mulberry tn».e, 
siiggosted a further holiday to the townsmen in 
association with their great yioet. A tcinporaiy 
amphitheatre was constructed ; cannon, fireworks, 
and illumination lamjis were sent down fi-om 
London, Binniiigham produced a ‘ fShakspeare 
medal,’ and (Joventiy a ‘ Shakspeare ribbon.’ On | 
tho Gill of September, scroiiaJcrs awakened llio 
townsmen and visitors at an early hour in the 
morning; a public breakfast took place at nine 
o’clock, with Garrick officiating os one of the 
stewanls ; the corporation and principal visitors 
went to hear Anie’s oratorio of Judith performed 
in the parish church ; all went then in procession, 
headcrl by choral ists and instnimcntalists, to the 
Ainpliitlioatre, purposely taking a route by the 
front of Shakspcarc’s house ; and at three o’clock 
a grand bampiet was given. Allowing themselves 
a lew hours’ rest after so much hard sight-seeing, 
the guests reassembled in the amphitheatre, where 
a ball was held ; while the humbler folk were 
amused with illniniiiations and fireworks out of 
doors. Thus ended the first day. On the second 
liny, a downpour of rain checked a grand outdoor 
ilisphiy ; unil therefore the amusements were con- 
fined chiefly to a public breakfast, recitations, and 
musical accompaniments, a public banquet, a din- 
ner, a concert, and a masquerade. The thinl day 
was ns unpropitious os the second ; heavy rain 
spoiled all the plan for a grand theatrical pro- 
cession and pageant through the town, in which a 
hundred actors and actresses from London were 
to take part, dressed for various characters in 
Shakspearc’s plays. 

Pageants and festivals in years really associated 
with the anniveisaries of Shakspeare’s birth and 


death have not been numerous. One was held by 
the Shakspeare Club at Stratford-on-Avon on the 
birthday of the poet in 1827, and the two following 
day^ during which a pageant, something like that 
devised by Garrick nfty-eight years before, was 
presented with a fair, amount of success. So much 
money was realised from the visits of the twenty 
thousand strangers, that local speculators got up a 
similar affair in 1830 —very gay, but very un- 
poeticol.* Minor rejoicings were held at Stratfonl 
in 1836 and later years ; but in 1864, on attempt 
was mode to celebrate the real tri-centenoxjr of his 
birth. Stratford-on-Avon had many days* rejoicing, 
hut no theatrical pageant through the town. Lon- 
don tried, but failed to do proper honour to the 
day— a little ceremonial at the Agricultural Hall, 
a uttle at the Crystal Palace, and the planting of 
a ‘Shakspeare Oak* on Primrose Hill; but the 
literary and tlicatrical celebrities broke down in 
the attempt to carry into effect anything more 
compndiensive. 

Jubilee festivals have been held in celebration 
of Schiller, Washington, Beethoven, Humboldt, 
Mendelssohn, and other distinguished men. In 
some few instances, tho wide interval of five 
hundred years has been selected ; this can easily 
be done, when we remember that Dante was born 
ill 1205, Petrarch in 1304, Chaucer in 1328, &c. 
Nay, eveu a thousand years* interval is not deemed 
loo wide. Alfred the Groat was bom in 849, and 
became king of England in 871. Wantage did 
not foi^et these dates in 1840 and 1871. 

It will be obvious to any one at a glance, tbal, if 
tlic taste for holding jubilee festivals or celebrations 
should increase, the opportunities for so doing might: 
be multiplied to any extent. The anniversary of 
the death of a great man is as available for tliis 

n ose as that of his birth ; and we may choose, 
is admirers may choose, that the jubilee may 
be at intervals of twenty-five, fifty, a hundred, five 
hundred, or a thousand ycaw. Moreover, if the 
persoiingc be a sovereign, the day of his accc.ssioii 
to the throno maybe taken ns a starLiiig-poiiit, as 
I well os (or instead ul) those of his birth and duatli. 

' This range of facilities may be tci5ted in a curious 
way. How many persons of any distinction, for 
instance, have diiul within the year 1 874 1 The 
general public, the members of a particular pro- 
Icssion, the fcllow^s of a learned society, may, for 
aught we know, resolve at some future time to hold 
a celebration in lionour of some one person, be it 
twenty-five, fifty, or a liuiulrcd years hence. Tlie 
list w'ould comprise many persons whose memoiy 
is likely to be honoured, il not by a whole com- 
munity, at least by a considerable body of admirci>«. 

A jubilee of an interesting kind, betokening a 
long perioil of w'edded life marked by domesli'J 
peace, and troubled by few family jars, is that 
which is occasionally held on the twenty-fifth or 
the fiftieth anniversary of the wedding-day. The 
pair are themselves alive to celebrate it, instead of 
being merely the recipients of posthumous honoui's ; 
it is a sort of grateful compliment paid to each of 
them by the other, a really mutual congratulation 
— Bupposiiig, of course, that both look back with 
satisfaction on the mst, anil hope that the end may 
bo still distant. The institution is of Geriuan 

* The reader will find a conidderablfl amount of infor- 
mation oonocming Shakspoarcan celebrations in Cham- 
h nfs Journal for 1864. 
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origiD, and gradually slid into notice with the 
triviality of ^ChriBtrnas treeB.’ The twenty-fifth 
wedding-da^ is called tlie SUver JVeddimf, when 
articles of silver are presented, in token of reganl 
to the parties concerned : and the fiftieth is the 
GokUn tV'eddvnfj, when the gifts axe of that superior 
metal. As a little too demonstrative for English 
tastes, and slightly liable to abuse, the jubilees of 
this nature cannot be said to have yet taken root 
in the country. 

A DICTIONARY OF ANECDOTES. 
We have our Joe Miller, a work supposed to bo 
consulted chiefly by persons who dine out a great 
deal, and are ambitious of a reputation for bril- 
liancy of conversation and readiness of wit ; and 
it appears that our French neighbours rejoice 
in the possession of a Dictionary of Anecdotes, 
This Dictionary, according to our authority, was 
compiled by M. Edmond Gudrard ; and, according 
to the same authority, upon wliich or some other 
it is comfortable to lean under the circumsiances, 
the compilation is amusing. For different people 
have different ideas about amusement ; and it is 
not improbable that some of our readers may think 
that whosoever is amused by the spcciiiieiis of 
anecdote which our authority has selected must l)e 
very cosily amused indeed, and that it is astonish- 
ing how very small a joke will satisfy the require- 
ments of the * wittiest nation in the world.' No 
doubt, it is impossible to do the compilation full 
justice, for the simple reason, of which we assuredly 
liave no cause to bo ashamed, that Uoo inucli 
French wit* is ‘thrown into stories of which 
English taste will nut allow the reproduction.’ It 
lias been truly remarked, that a wholesome com- 
pound cannot be made out of unwholesome in- 
gredients ; and can profanity and indelicacy be 
i:onsidcrc<i wholesome ? At any rate, a saying in 
which eillier of these two (lunlities prevails, may be 
willy, blit suggests the reflection that, ivliilst only 
a few, perhaps, will see the 'wit, and appreciate 
that, every foolish or w'cak creature will see the 
profane or indelicate idlusion, and will, ])rubably, 
conclude that Uie fun consists in that. To w'hat 
extent, then, the compilation is calculated to be 
* popular ’ in France, and to throw ‘ light on the 
national character and morality,’ we must lie 
content to believe on the bare assertion of our 
authority, so far os the popularity and the morality 
have to do with anecdot^ of dubious pixjprioty. 
That the compilation indicates, ‘ in an uninistuk- 
ablc manner, the real opinion Frenchmen have of 
other nations,’ will be readily believed ; and that 
‘the sons, and even the daiightei^ of perfidious 
Albion appear to little advantage’ in the pages, is 
a statement which will not create much astbnish- 
nicnt That the Englishman shoulil be ridiculed 
for his ‘ purse-proud ’ clioractcristios, was only to 
he expected ; but the anecdote chosen in illiistm- 
tion thereof is surely an extremely old faiiiilhir 
Inend. The name of the person of whom the 
anecdote is told may be new ; but in other respects 
is a decided flavour of stolencss. ‘ Milord 
Hamilton,’ we are told, kills ‘ a hotel-waiter in a 
flninkcu brawl, is infonuod of the man’s death by 
the landlord, and composedly orders him to charge 


it in the bill.* That story must by this time be 
nearly a hundred years old, if it is a day. The 


Hiunc remark will not apply to the couversatimi 
which is reported to have taken place between the 
‘Old Pretender’ and ‘Milord Douglas' upon a 
certain occasion. ‘ What can I do, Douglas,’ the 
foipcr is represented as having said, ‘to con- 
ciliate my subjects estranged from me 1’ ‘Sir,* 
answered Douglas, ‘ embark with a dozen Jesuits ; 
os soon as you land in your dominions, hang llieiii 
publicly. No act of your Majesty’s could give 
greater pleasure to your people.* The feeling here 
held un to scorn is obvious, and diifercnt from that 
mere uesiro of bloodshed wliich, according to the 
sarcastic Frenchman, leads us sanguinary islanders 
to exclaim with enthusiasm, when we do get a 
little sunshine : ‘ Oh ! what a beautiful day ! bet us 
go and kill something,’ which is but an ill-natured 
reflection upon our national love of sport. It is 
curious that our authority should have, apparently, 
found nothing worth reconling amongst anecdotes 
illustrative of the Englishman’s betting propen- 
sities. Eugene Sue’s Wanderiny Jew (for, of course, 
fiction is as ^od os fact, as re^nls such mattcre>) 
would liave furnished an excellent example in the 
case of the Englishman, ivho, having a bet about 
the ultimate fate of a certain lion-tamer, ajipears, 
betting-book in hand, whenever the exhibition of 
‘ tamed ’ lions takes place, and, at last, by his per- 
tinacity, conspicuonsness, ami air of intense in- 
terest, completely unnerves the poor ‘ tamer,* and 
— wins his bet. There is an anecdote about Wel- 
lington, which, albeit with a wivour of I'amiliarity 
about it, is considered ‘worth reproducing to shew 
hoiv a Frenchman wishing to paint the English 
general in favourable colours, turns him into the 
counter-part of one of Dumas’s heroes. The time 
Is the cve of the battle of Waterloo. Lord Ux- 
bridge, greatly perplexed iii mind, goes to seek 
Sir llussey Vivian. His difficulty is this. Though 
I chief of Uie staff, he has not heard from Welling- 
ton a word of his phins for tlie morrow. lie dares 
not ask him. What shall he do i Sir Hussey 
Vivian (whose name is spelt quite correctly) agrees 
that no Englisliiiiaii can venture to interrogate 
the commandcr-in-chief, but the Spanish general, 
Alava, might be bold enough to take the task on 
himself. Alava, when consulted, admits, with all 
the caution of a prime minister receiving a deputa- 
tion, that the matter is serious, but he does not 
feel justified in undertaking the responsibility of, 
&C. At lengtli, however, Alava agrees to announce 
bowl Uxbridge to the Duke, just to give his Eng- 
lish colleague a little courage. After a moment's 
hcsitotioii, the latter consents. In a few minutes 
he finds himself in the presence of Wellington. 
\Vith the utmost possible delicacy, he unfolds the 
oliject of liis visit. The Duke hears him to the end 
without uttering a single word. When he replies, 
it is “without impatience, without surprise, ami 
without emotion.” “Who,” he coldly demands, 
“will commence the attack — Bonaparte or 11” 
“ Bonaparte, 1 suppose.” “ Well, Bonaparte has 
communicated to me none of his projects, and, as 
my coniluct must be regulated by his, how can I 
tell yon my plans?” Lord Uxbridge bows his 
bead, and remains silent. The Iron Duke, con- 
tinues the veracious historian, rises, and, laying a 
friendly hand on his lieutenant’s shoulder, ex- 
claims : “ One thing is certain, Uxbridge, and that 
is, that, come what may, wc shall both do our 
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fluty.’* He then shakea luitids with the chief of 
his Btaif, and dismisses liiin.’ It^ will bo e^ily I 
believed thiit Germans, and especially PrussiaiiH, 
are handled with even more than the severity 
observed towanis Eii^lislimeii ; ami n good stoiy i 
is recorded touching the Glicvalicr Taylor, to whom 
it was remarked that, fur all his decorations, in- 
cluding onlers given him by every other sovereign 
of Europe, the king of Prussia had passed him 
over: * Excuse me,’ said the chevalier; ‘the king 
of Prussia gave me an “ order” to quit his domin- 
ions.’ The Gascon is, os everybody will be pre- 
pared to hear, the hero of such anecdotes as, 
nmon^t us, would be attributed to natives of Ire- 
land, but there is something more akin to poetical 
exaggeration than to merely droll absurdity in the 
remark which a Gascon is reported to have made 
to this effect : * Wherever he might be wounded, 
the wound would he mortal, for he was all heart.* 
The compilation of M. Gu6rard causes one to 
wonder how many of the good, and especially the 
noble, sayings attributed to Viirious more or less 
historical personages arc to be accepted os their 
own, uttci-cd on the spur of the moment, or as 
* after-thoughts,* which occurred either to them- 
selves or to others. We all know, nowadays, that 
Cainbrunne did not say, at aiiymtc on tlic battle- 
field, and in tlie moment of defeat, * *rhe Guanl 
dies, but never surrenders ;* and) we arc all scep- 
tical about the exclamation uitributed by M. de 
Bazoncoiirt, in bis History of the Crimean War, to 
the late Earl of Cardigan, who is supposed to have 
cried, os he rushed to the famous charge of Baln- 
klava : ' Forward ! the last of the Cardigans ! ’ 
And a curious revelation is made concerning * the 
tine answer of Louis X VIIL, when the Prussians 
under Blucher were disposed to blow up the 
bridge of Jena — namely, that if they attempted 
to do so, he would stand on it himself.’ It 
appears that, by Count Beugnot’s own confession 
in his Memoirs, * the king’s ministers were 
deliberating what declaration should be put into 
his Majesty’s mouth, and Count Beugnot w*as 
asked to fabricate something. When Tullcyiniid 
read the magnificent {dirase the young statesman 
had composed, he said : * This is too good ; it will 
never be believed.’ Ultimately, as is known, the 
intervention of the English saved the bridge. 
Talleyrand then scut for Count Beugnot, and in- 
structed him, now that the affair was settled, to 
insert the king’s imaginary reply in the Moniimr^ 
as it would gain the new government popularity.’ 
How very small a witticism a great conqueror will 
condescend to make, is illustrated by tlic aiiccilote 
told of the great Emperor Napoleon, who ‘had 
ordered Cardinal Fesen to take possession of the 
see of Paris, to which he had been named. Tlie 
cardinal replied that he must await the canonical 
permission of the pope. “But the chapter has 
given you full powers,” urged the emperor. 

“ True, sire ; but 1 dare not iiiukc use of them.” 
“Then you practically condemn the bishops of 
Orleans, of Liege., of Asti ? However, I shMlknow 
how to compel you.” “ PoHus moH (Death, rather), 
sire.” “Oh! ^olim wiori— you’d rather 1 named 
Mauiy; very well; then Maury it shall be.*” 
The pun is execrable enough, but it is not so bad 
as those who do not pronounce Jjatiii in tlie 
French style may suppose. M. GuCrard’s volumes 
are, apparently, not such as one would expect 
to contain the name of John Milton ; but there. 


nevertheless, it seems, the author of Paradiie Lout 
is made to figure as the maker of ‘ a cynical obser- 
vation on marriage.’ When Milton was married 
for the thinl time, lie is supposed, the ex- 
qiiisitelv polite French chronicler, to have been 
accosted by a friend, who ‘ expressed his wonder 
that Milton being blind could find a wife ; ’ but, 
' Oh 1 * said the Milton imagined, one would say, 
by the French purveyor of the anecdote, ‘ if 1 were 
deaf into the bargain, 1 should be the best mutch 
in England.’ Such is the stulT, according to our 
authority, which goes to make iip an ' amusing ’ 
Dictionary of Anecdotes^ in which the truth is to 
the fiction, probably, in the proportion of the 
bread to the sack in FulstafTs ‘ little bill.* 


TASTE. 

Dost thou love the Winter fire, 

When the nervous flames aspire, 

And the waves of torrid heat 
Hippie warm through hands and feet ; 

Where, when rcuiling is a tack, 

.\nd relief the brain doth ask. 

Thou dost set thy mnsing soul 
To paint upon the eriinson coal 
Manifold capricious shapes, 

Now of men, anon of apes ; 

Now of cities girt with walls ; 

Now of temples like Si raid's ; 

Now of forests, where the wolves 
Hungering with fell resolves, 

Tongue in a remorseless pack 
On lliQ dooniM victinrs truck i 
Dream, then, by the Winter fire. 

And drink the wino of thy desire. 

I But give to me the Summer eve, 

I Kre long'da^'ed J ime has ta'en her leave ; 

When the woods still sing glad ]iniises ; 

When the leas are white with daisies ; 

When the furze, and when the broom, 

(Hitter iu their golden bloom ; 

I When the hospitable sun 

I Scorns to note the Evening Oiin, 

j Nor cares though wearied warder.^ wait 

With angry keys beside the gate, 

Or bugles blow w'ith sullen might. 

Or bells ring loud from towery lieiglit. 

Or take me to the Autumn night, 

Ooldened by the rich moonlight ; 

When the lovely landscape seems 
Like the day-scene lapped in dreams. 

Or a fair face warmly tanned 
By the huy-fichrs sunny laud : 

Yes ! take me to the Autumn night, 

Goldened by the rich moonlight ; 

When double blessing cheers the com, 

Blcf»ings of the Eve and Morn, 

And it rushes to be ripe, 

As if it heard Amphion’s pi))u 
In every beam of sun and moon, 

And every zephyr's murmuring tune : 

0 ! it is a blessctl hour. 

That secs the com in yellow bower ; 

Take mo to that blessed hour, 

And though far from timing tower. 

Through all the night I 'll never tire. 

Drinking wino of my desire. 
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LONDON STREET-DEALERS. 
With the vast extension of London, there luis 
been latterly a marked increase in the iiiiiiihcr 
and variety of street-dealers, or costermongers, as 
thf?yare usmdly called -a most industrious class 
of beings, not grudging to stait on their perambula- 
tions at earl}' morn, and untiring in the prosecu- 
tion of schemes to earn a livelihood. AVc shall try 
to give sonic idea of this branch of the metro- 
politan population. 

The Loudon costermongers may bo divldc<l into 
four classes — namely, those who have ponies or 
asses ; those who have hand-carts ; those who are 
obliged to hire hand-carts; and those who have 
baskets. These people attend Billingsgate fish- 
niarkct, and the fruit and vegetable markets, from 
thi'ce to live o’clock in the mornings ; and though 
great numbers of them have to travel from all 
the distant suburbs, they are regularly on their 
heals, and going their rounds in every XJJ'rt of 
mighty London, before the breakfast-liour. 

i’eoxile who are strangers to the business of a 
costermonger may think that the men engaged 
ill it lead indolent lives ; this, however, wouhl 
bo a mistake, inasmuch as the trade is one of 
constant labour, and full of those discomforts and 
anxieties which arise from the inclemency of the 
Weather, and the losses resulting from the perish- 
ahh* nature of much of their stock-in-trade. 

The fish business is both tlic must 'regular and 
the most profitable branch of the trading industry 
of these men ; but whether they deal in fish, vege- 
tables, or fruit, they are benefactors to the great 
hotly of the industrial classes ; and they not 
only servo the people with wdiat they require at 
their oto doors, but they supply them at xirices 
below what the articles could be purcliased for in 
8ho])s. We have known fish caught in the 
«iy of Dalway in the west of Ireland, and the Firth 
of Forth in [Gotland, sold by the London costcr- 
mongen in good condition at prices below what 
they originally cost the wholesale dealers. This 
«'ay seem strange to people who do not know the 
P®®®liaritie8 of the trade ; the following, however, 


will explain the matter. The live and the better 
sort of ice-packed fish are consigned to, and com- 
mand a certain price from, the higher class of 
dealers ; and whatever residue may be left after 
these jicople arc servinl, is sold to the street- 
dealers and the small fry of sliojikccpcrs. If it 
were not for the great army of street-dealers wlio 
purchase the fish left on the hands of the agents 
and wholesale merchants, the losses of the latter 
would frequently be of a A'ery sc^rious character, 
and this would be the more so upon occasions 
when the market is glutted. 

Before rfiilways and welled-boats equalised the 
prices of provisions both at home and abroad, fish 
and other articles of a perishable nature could often 
be purebased in the country districts at cheap rates ; 
but, under the present circiinistancos of cheap and 
speedy conveyance, these classes of goods are con- 
signed to agents and wholesale merchants both in 
London and the other large towns ; instead, therc- 
j fore, of their being sold piecemeal, as was formerly 
' the case, they am now sold in bulk, and j^id for 
ill ciufli. Sixty years ago, the fishermen of tlie 
Holy Ishiiiil (Fame Islainl) were wont to cure 
nearly all the fish they caught ; after being salted, 
the fish was dried on the shingle in the summer, 
and when dri', sUcked ready for exportation. The 
railway has done away with the salting and dry- 
ing process ; and the people in the towns along 
the coast are now worse off for lisli, and pay a 
higher price for what they obtain, iliau the inhabit- 
ants ill the great industrial districts. 

Mostly all tlic fish sold by auction in Billings- 
gate Market are x^ackod in round baskets, and it is 
amusing to sec the costermongers taking these 
biLskcts up and weighing them in their arms, and 
to observe the result of each weighing on their 
faces as they deposit them on the ground again. 
It is said, and we believe with truth, that many of 
these men can, by lengthened experience, tell the 
weight of the lisli in a hamper to within a pound 
or two. 

The social habits of the costermongers are in a 
great measure peculiar to themselves. Both the 
men and the women are fond of amusement ; they 


enjoy the bills of fare provided for them in the 
penny gafTs ; and those among them who have jwny 
or donkey traps, occasionally make excursions into 
the country. We have seen them going to and 
returning from ‘the Derby,’ that grand holiday of 
Londonere. Among themselves the costermongers 
arc sharp and shrewd men of business ; but they 
are children so far os a knowledge of men and 
things beyond the pale of their own society is 
concerned. Their trading morality is little, if at 
all, inferior to that of the general-dealing public. 
We may mention that many of the more prudent 
mcnibcm of this doss of men arc enabled by tbeir 
industry to raise themselves in the social scale, by 
becoming greengrocers, coal-dealers, or setting up 
in tbe friccl-fish line. 

In London, tlicro is a vast plodding army of 

S ’c who live by keeping stalls iu the street- 
cts which ore scattered over all the industrial 
districts. The battle of life which is constantly 
l^ng flight in , these strange trafficking conl- 
munitics is fuU of hatvlshif)^ suflering, and priva- 
tion. Thousands of the people engaged as dealers 
in these places live from hand to mouth ; and a 
stormy Saturday often means to them a dinnerless 
Sunday and a week back in their rent. Were it 
not for the poor miserable condition of many of 
the men and women who stand shivering at their 
stalls in the cold niw winter air, one could almost 
feel amused at the strange scenes which arc con- 
stantly taking place, and the Babel of tongues 
which mocks all ordinary vocal confusion. Cus- 
tomers are invited to purcluvse articles of almost 
every description within the i-cqnirements of 
civilised society. Thousands of people arc push- 
ing and elbowing their way. Hem a Oheap-John 
is retailing his rude witticisms and stile jests to 
induce people to purchase his Slieflicld cutlery ; and 
at a little distance, a sleight-of-haiid gentleman is ; 
selling purses with half-crowns in them for one shil- 
ling eaim, to men who allow their sense of seeing to 
make fools of their judgment. A number of little 
boys are having a feed oi'icc-crcani made of corn-flour 
and seasoned with essence of lemon ; the gin pidaccs 
are filled with men, women, children, noise, smoke, 
and gas. The night is cold, and the buked-potato 
men ore doing a good trade; here a geiitieinaii 
with a professional air and a grandiloquent style is 
puffing his cure-all pills ; and over the way, a man 
with a wcll-curlcd head of hair is retailing fancy 
boxes of pomatum, which not only makes the hair 
grow, but causes it to curl in a style equal to liis 
own. These pill and pomatum men liave fre- 
quented Leather Lane during several years, and 
both seem to have thriven upon their purging 
and curling business. 

.The last time we had a stroll through Leather 
Lane Market, we were niucli interested in a poor 
woman who was exposing pea-soup for sale. Blie 
was evidently new to the business, from her shy 
and retiring manner, and from a decided air of 
respectability. It was plain she had met with sad 
reverse of fortune. From the ever-recurring events 
which affect the fortunes of human beings, numbers 
of peoj)le in London are almost doily falling from 
one social position to another, until they find their 
level in the bleak region of abject poverty ; and 
the most serious thing connected with the unfor- 
tunate condition of this class of people is, that 


their sufferings are much mater than if they had ' 
been trained in the school of adversity ; and they 
are also without the little resources of the regular 
poor, who have been long di'Uled in misery. 

The poor people who struggle for a living by 
attending at any of the street-markets, of which 
Leather Lane is a type, have, in most cases, a hard 
battle to fight to enable them to keep tbeir souls 
and liodies together ; but to our ininds, the condition 
of the men and women who have stalls in the 
streets, and who are obliged to attend to them 
daily in all weathers from year to year, until they 
fall like withered leaves, is one of even greater suf- 
fering than that of tlie market-dealers. During 
several years, a poor blind man uuule a stall of 
a part ol the iron rails of Newgate Prison, on which 
he bung a few trifling articles for sale. The 
Buffering which that helpless man uncomplain- 
ingly endured must hoyc made the latter years of | 
his life a luartyrtlom. From lung exposure to the j 
chilling colds of winter, and not biuiig able to j 
move about, his limbs had become fearfully swollen, I 
and his face and hands scemod as if his flesh aiul : 
blood Inul got mixed u]> into ono liver-colonrod •' 
moss. Wc never passed that iii.aii in the cold ! 
weather of winter without sharing in his suffer- I 
ings, and wishing in our heurt that lie miglit ! 
IMiBs away to his place of rest His time came. 
One morning we missed him, and we then knew • 
that ho had gone to the home of his fathers. But 
within a few paces of the ground he occupied, an : 
old w’oinau, W'ho had been bis street neighbour ; 
during several years, was leil sitting and sutfering ; 
and waiting for a call ! | 

The street-dealers who live by hawking water- | 
cresses form a numerous and haixl- working class ; 
their voices are beard daily in all tbe thorough fares | 
of mighty London in winter, in summer, in fair I 
weather and in foul. Tli(‘se people make tln^ir - 
purchases at one or other of the whulcsiile markets - 
early in the luornings. Some of them con tine 
their peregrinations to certain districts ; others, ■ 
however, go where they think to succeed best; ; 
and us they require to go their morning rounds > 
before tbe breakfast-bonr, they are generally both 
jadetl and hungry before they can have tbeir own ; 
morning meal It would be difficult for a person ; 
unacquainted with this apparently trilling trade ' 
to form anything like an idea of the money turned > 
over by the wholesale dealers. We have reason, 
however, to bcUevu that tlierc is ono man in the 
business in Covent Uarden Market whose sales 
amount to at least ten thousand pounds annually ! | 

111 the winter season, the baked potato and I 
roasted chestnut trades employ a considerable j 
number of men, women, and children. A warm . 
baked potato in the cold weather, with the con- | 
diment of a little salt and butter, is a most accept- ■ 
able oifering to the hungry stomach of a poor | 
wretch who cannot afford a regular meal of looil j 
and whose accidental homo is where chaiico may ! 
direct. ; 

Shrimps, whelks, cockles^ winkles, and mussels j 
employ a goodly number of people, both young and i 
old, who hawk them about on hand-carts or baskets. ; 
From tlie ups and downs of fortune among these 
people, not a few of them, instead of having liana- 
carts or liaskeis of their own, ore obliged to hn^ 
tbe one or the other, as the case may oe, and, as 
a necessary consequence, the profits are redact 
;ery considerably ny the sum paid for the loan* 
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When Teaching their respective heats, their voices 
are sent as heralds before them, and they are fre- 
quently obliged to keep moving along, until they 
are wearied out with fatigue, hunger, and disap- 
pointment Of late years, a new street business 
has sprung into existence ; we allude to the traffic 
in button-hole flowers. This business is solely 
in the hands of females, but mostly young girls ; 
those among them who ore neat, clean, and good- 
looking command the best sale. It would l)c 
difficult to say with anything like the truth the 
amount of money which is spent in the course 
of twelve months on these floral button-hole 
decorations. This floral fasliion seems to indicate 
u refined taste, and the character of the flowers 
worn serves to give an idea of the social grade of ^ 
the wearer. The head-clerk in a lawyct^s office or ' 
a mercantile cstahlishincnt may sport a blushing 
scarlet camellia, at from ninepeiice to double that 
amount, while the subs ornament their left breasts 
with penny or twopenny bouquets. Rut the 
highest of these sums is small wnen compared to 
the amount paid for breast-flowers by some of the 
gentlemen or independent means. \Vc know that 
a West-end florist who BU])plics hutton-liolc deco- 
rations has one customer whose yearly account is 
seldom less than ioi-ty pounds ! 

Those flower-girls wiio have a taste for a judi- 
cious arrangement of colours, manage to have 
their little flat baskoU very pmttily decorated; 
hut the number of these is very small. During 
the spring and summer months, numbers of people 


make a living by selling living (lowers ; and the 
cliiss of people who have a taste for window floral 
garden display can have choice selections of plants 
at a much cheaper rate thjin they can he piir- 


at a much cheaper rate thjin they can he piir- 
clnised at in the country districts. Nearly all 
London people liave a love for ll«)wers, and it 
is pleasant to sec the value put upon a few 
feet of ground which can he turned into a minia- 
ture garden by its holder. The cultivation of 
flowers, like that of water-crcsscs, is a special 
business with numbers of men within a few miles 
of liondon, and nearly all their prelly produce is 
disposed of ill Uie new flower-murkot at Covent 
Garden. 

The selling of matches and * vesuvians ’ is now a 
great trade, giving suhsisteiice to tlionsands of poor 
lieojde. * Bryant and May’ have called into existence 
a legion of inatch-dcalers, who ply their business 
with wonderful industry in both town and country. 
A laige number of hoys in Loudon pass the first 
yoara of their trading probation on the streets in 
the match-trade ; and how they end their careers, 
the fates alone can tell! The iieighbourliooil of 
the Mansion-house, Conihill, Lombard Street, 
and London Bridge swarms daily with a hetero- 
geneous class of people, who deal in a niiscella- j 
neons assortment of articles, such us the Ameri- 1 
cans would call Yankee notions. Many of the 
things are very neatly got up, and some of an 
ingcnions construction. Few of them, however, 
w®ge above a penny in price ; but how many of 
them are made for the money must seem a mysteiy 
k) the most of people. We remember a man who 
»ome yem ago mode an excellent living by selling 
penny microscopes in tlie streets of London. These 
little optical instruments had a vexy considerable 
inagnifying power, and their construction was iNoth 
»mple and ingenious. Their frames were sniall 
Pul-hoxes, without lids or bottoms ; and the lenses 


were made of little globnles of a certain description 
of gum. At the present time, a good trade is done 
with small glass globes, microscopes filled with 
water. The water in these instruments can only 
he taken out or put in by the globes being heated 
over a spirit-lamp. Although these instruments 
are much larger than the gum ones, they arc a long 
way inferior in their magnifying power. 

When Sir Robert Peel relieved the newspapers 
of the stamp and advertisement duties, a new 
cl^ of street-desders was called into existence, who 
might be looked upon as so many wingless Mer- 
curies : we allude to the army of news-hoys which 
the new fiscal arrangement let luosc noth in 
London and all the laigc towns in the United 
Kingdom. The London news-boys arc now a smart 
race ; they know how to ring the changes, and hew 
to make old editions pass for new ones. But 
smart as they are, tliey arc mueh behind the same 
(dass in New York ; nearly all the boys in that 
city are Irish either by hirtli or parentage, and 
their natural wit and shrewdness arc not long of 
being improved by Yankee 'cuteness. 

It is pretty generally thought by the outside 
public that the street-dealers of London arc an 
improvident and an immoral set of people ; but 
this seems to us to he an assumption scarcely war- 
rante^l hy facts. They are diligent in their cuUiiig, 
and fulfil a useful purpose iu a monstrously (jvct- 
grown city. Let us, iu thinking of their fiiilings, 
recollect tliat they undergo a continual struggle to 
obtain the common necessaries of life. Their en- 
deavour to suppoit themselves and their families 
I gives them a claim upon our kindly sympathy ; 

, and it should not he loigotten that the social 
j condition of must of these people has been made 
j for them by circumstances over which they had no 
: control. In concluding, we may mention, that a 
j few weeks of severe winter weather, such as we 
i had at Christmas, cause a dreadful amount of 
i sulfering to vast numbers of these people, and 
I cost many of them their lives. 


WALTER’S AVORD. 

CHAPTKR IX.— A FIRST BID. 

Tp the painter, as we have shewn, is in one point 
at a disiulvantage, as compared with the author, in 
another he is much more fortunate. ‘ The Exhibi- 
tion,’ as the oniinal show at the Royal Acailciny, 
iiotwithstiindiiig its many rivals of the same name, 
is still called, is an institution tliat iu litera- 
ture has no parallel, and which is of the greatest 
possible benefit to the young artist. Of course, 
true merit will make its way in the end in any 
calling ; but a man may write' the best hook in the 
world, and even publish it (though that is not so 
easy to one unknown and iHior), and yet be some 
considerable time before lie can j^rsuade the 
world to read it ; but when a painting has once 
got admittance within the Academy wmis, all has 
been done for it iu the way of intr^uction to the 
public that it can possibly need. The art critics 
may praise it, or let it alone ; it may be hung well 
or ill, and a great grievance is made (by those who 
have not much confidence in their own work) in 
the latter case ; we have even known a 3 'ouug 
gentleman, on Varnishing Day, so dissatisfied iivitli 
the position of his picture, that he cut it out of its 
frame ; but still, so long as it is not hung with its 
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i^erc is noting, 1 repeat, to be compared with 
this, in the way of opportunity, in the sister art of 
literature. I may liave my essay, my story, my 
poem, in the lending magazine, for instance, but 
people do not take up the leading mafpzine in 
such iiumbei's as crowd the great rooms in Picca- 
dilly, nor does the ‘taking it up’ always involve 
the retuling of it. Whereas, folks come to the 
pictuie-gsillery to see the pictim>s, and especially, 
111 many cases, to have the credit of discovering 
some embryo genius, who has no influence with 
the papers, and of whom they may say, at the 
spring dinner-parties : ‘ lly-the-bye, did you happen 
to see that exquisite little thing called “ Suppli- 
cation” in the right-hand corner of Uoom 5 P And 
if you didn’t, you will not escape hearing about it 
So young Walter Litton hail really cause to con- 
gratulate himself in that the gallery gods had 
relaxed tliidr brows, and resolved to hang, instead 
of banishing him, as before. Had such a stroke 
of good-fortune happened to him in the previous 
year, it would have rejoiced him exceedingly : he 
would have felt it to be the very accolade of his 
knighthood, a most i-cfresliing spray from the 
Ibuiitain of all honour. But now, matters were 
vciy^ diffei'cnt with him ; Fame had ceased to be 
his deity; and ilic news that his friend had brought 
him was hailed rather because it was nut that 
other news which he had feared to hear, than upon 
its own account, as a reliid' rather than a triumph. 
Still, lie was glad that liis friend was glad, and 
that the event luul justified his praise of his handi- 
w'ork. It was a pleasure to him, if not the gn^ut 
joy ho had expected, to make one of that fortnimte 
band on Yaniisliing Day, and to feel his foot on 
the ladder — ^not of Fame, hut of the steps that it 
was iiccessaiy for liim to use, to give the bust 
touches to ‘Suiiplication,* ‘Pliililipiu’ It was 
hung a long way up, but yet, he was not dissatis- 
fieil. lie did not fear its being overlooked — or, 
rather, imderlooked : not from vanity, though he 
had a go<xl opinion of its merits, but simply 
because it so riveted his own eyes that he could not 
understand its escaping tliose. of others. He W'os 
almost glad that his friend had sent nothing to ‘the 
Big Shop’ that year, so that he could contemplate 
it quite alone. He hail acquaintances, of course, 
c(][uallv fortunate with hiniscllj wlio passed their 
fnendly comments upon it ; but they gave him 
little pleasure. He cared for no approbation, no 
notice of it, save from one person, w’ho, in all prob- 
ability, would never sec it. Jt was to the ]:ist 
degree improbable that Mrs Selwyn should visit 
the Iloyal Academy; Reginald, he knew, cared 
nothing for art, and, besides, had no shillings to 
throw away on such an expedition. Upon the 
whole, he hardly knew whether he w^us better 
satisfied that the picture had been accepted, than 
he would have been to have hod it back again in 
his own chamber, to contemplate it at his leisure. 
For he did not, la many young painters do, haunt 
the spot where it Imng ; not from any fear of 
adverse criticism, or neglect, hut because remarks 
upon it of any sort would, he felt, have been pain- 
ful to him. The subject was sacred to him, in a 
sense that does not often affect young gcntlemen- 
painters — ^nor old ones, for that matter— who ‘go I 
m ' for sacred subjects. 


Whether ^Supplication’ was really a good 
picture or not, this present writer, who is, he 
confesses, one of those ignorant Philistines who 
only know what they like, must be excused from 
positively asserting. ‘ If you want to know whether 
a diamond is a good one,’ said an eminent RA. 
in my hearing, ‘yon go to a jeweller for his opinion ; 
and if yon want to know wlictlier a painting is 
good or bail, you must go to a painter for the 
information : to buy one upon your own responsi- 
bility, is an act of madness ; to puss your opinion 
upon it, is an impertinence.’ 1 um therefore silent 
(except that I venture to express a wish that 
Literature stood upon equally lofty ground with 
Art) upon tlic merits of ‘ Supplication.’ The news- 
paiiers were silent also, greatly to Mr John 
Pcltei^s disgust) with the exception of a few lines 
of praise that he himself got inserted in the Art 
Critic, and the inspiration of which Walter im- 
mediately detected, though he did not say so, 
for his friend’s sake. It annoyed honest Jack 
immensely that there seemed so little chance of 
seeing that red star in the comer of Litton’s 
picture which has lit up the despondoiit gloom 
of so many a young painter, and made his darkness 
day. After the first month, most pictim^s that 
I arc fated to sell, are sold ; and more than a month 
I had passed since early May. Some weeks after 
this dale, nutwithatandiiig, there came a letter to 
AV’^alter one evening — when the two friends were 
together as usiwl -from the Academy otlicial, to 
ask what price he had put upon his picture ; and 
this, after a moment’s hesitation, he placed in 
rdter’s haiifl. 

‘ Well, better late than never, my lad,’ cried 
tile hitler joyfully. ‘ This is as it sliould bo. I had 
begun to think that all the w(»rld was blind.’ 

‘They have not seen with your kind cy<?s, 
Jack,* said the other gravely ; ‘that is all.* 

‘Well, they see now, and that’s something,’ 
answered Belter impatiently. ‘ But why does this 
bungling fellow w’rite to instead of telling 
the man or the woman — fur I’ll take two to one 
it *8 a woman. There *s true religion in that pictUiV, 
Walter, 1 don’t mind telling you, now that you 
have found a purchaser. It’s some woman with 
good eyes in her head, and a good heart, and, I 
hope, a good balance at her banker’s, who wants 
it. AVell, 1 Hiiy, why didn’t the fellow tell lier 
your price at once t * 

‘ Because he didn’t know it,’ said Walter quietly. 

^ Not know it I AVliy, didn’t you fix it a hundred 
pounds yourself ?’ 

‘ No, .lack ; that was your price, not mine. I 
didn’t mention any price ; indeed, as 1 told you 
long ago, I don’t think I care to sell it’ 

'Not sell it! Then why the deuce did you 
paint it?’ 

To paint a picture without the intention of 
getting rid of it, ami as soon as you could, was, 
ill Jack’s cyeS) the act of a lunatic. 

‘ I paiiit^ it for my pleasure.’ 

‘Oh, did you, begad? Then you are nothing 
better than an amateur.’ The epithet had the soino 
force with Mr Belter as thouf^ he had colled a 
beneficed clergyman of the Church of England a 
ranter. ‘ Of course, you can do as you please, if 
are rich enough. You can point a dozen pictures, 
and hong them up in your room, so that wherever 
you turn you can sec yourself, as it were, in your 
oivn looking-glass. One may be os vain as one 
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pleases, or anything else one pleases, if one is 
rich. And yet, 1 thought 1 lieard you the other 
day complaining about shortness of cosh ; to he 
sure, it did not affect yourself, hut only stood in 
the way of what was, after all, perhaps a Quixotic 
scheme of benevolence, in connection with an 
old cobbler' 

*1 am not rich, my dear fellow,’ interrupted 
Walter gravely ; * but when u man siieiids eveiy- 
ihiug upon himself, as I once heard you observe, 
he can make a little money go a goorl way.' 

didn’t say it of ymi,* growled Pelter, touched 
with the other’s resolute good-humour. 

‘ No ; 1 am sure you didn’t, though, for that 
matter, I am just os selfish as other people. You 
are quite right in suggesting that I cannot nflbrtl 
to keep my pictures in general for iny own delec- 
tation, nor even, jicrhaps, this })nrticular oue ; and 
yet 1 do propose for onci'. to indulge myself in the 
luxury. If you ask me why * 

‘Not I !’ struck in Jack savagely. ‘ I am not a 
woman, that 1 should wish to pry into any man’s 
secrets.’ 

‘There is no secret,’ said Walter hastily ; ‘it is 
perhaps, after all, but a foo1i.sli sentiineiit.’ 

‘Of course it is. 1 know that much without 
your telling me,’ aiiswcrod the other contemptu- 
ously. ‘ Ihit you will find such sentiments costly 
even for a rich man. What will they think of you 
at the Big Shop, when it is understood you do not 
wish to sell your pictures ? They will say that it is 
occupying a space that might be better used ; that 
you are taking the bread out of 8r)mc poor man’s 
iiioutli ; and fliey will— for once — be right.’ 

‘1 wish I hail never simt the picture there 
at all,’ sighed Walter. ‘ 1 don’t mean that your 
advice. Jack, wasn’t wise as well as kind,’ added 
lie ipiickly, laying his hand on the other’s arm ; 
‘ hut I never thought this would have liappeued — 
that nuybody would have wanted to biiv it.’ 

‘ Well, 1 never like talking about what 1 don’t 
understand, so we ’ll say no more about it’ 

By the litst post that iiiglit, there came another 
letter for Walter. 

‘There’s a second appeal to your liaid heart,’ 
Bind Jack, who had by no means recovered his 
usual cquaniiiiily ; he was exceedingly uuuoyed by 
Littoii’s determination not to sell his picture, w’hicli 
he ascribed to morbid vanity. ‘If it’s from the 
Trustees of the National Gallery, 1 do hope you 
will re-consider your objections.’ 

‘ It is not from the Acaileiiiy,’ said Walter scru- 
tinising the envelope attentively. ‘It scorns to me 
a lady’s hand.' 

‘Then I’ll be off,’ replied Pelter, not sony for 
once to leave the society of his friend. ‘I hope it is 
not from Nellie Neale, to announce to grandmamma 
her intention of committing suicide, for love of 
her veuciable relative. I saw her yestenlay, as 1 
passed her fiithcPs stall, and she looked ill enough 
and wretched enough for anything. — What with 
his Red Riding-hoods, and his pictures that are not 
to sell,’ growled Jock, as he descended to his own 
<ian, ‘ 1 believe the lad is half-cmcked.’ 

At any other moment, this reference to Nellie 
Neale’s altered looks would have aroused Walter’s 
keenest sympathy, but os it was, the words fell 
almost unheeded upon his ear. The idea had sud- 
denly seized him that the note which he held in 
his hand was from Lotty herself, wrung from her, 
perhaps, by some extremity of ^verty or sorrow'. 


It was to the last degree unlikely that she should 
write to him, but it was possible ; and if she hud 
done so, her need must he great indeed. He liod 
witnessed lier signature on the occasion of her 
marriage, and her hanclwTiting was something like 
that in w'hich the addross of the note was written. 
Still, all women write alike. Alorcovcr, there wms 
a sort of typical initial upon the envelope— a Bee 
— ^W'hich could scarcely have been adopted by her 
husband : if he bail chosen anything characteristic 
for such a purpose — which was in itself highly im- 
probable— it ought rather to have been a Butterfly, 
that is, if that insect’s name had begun with an S. 
Upon the whole, this surmise of Walter’s almost 
ljure out Mr Pelter’s indignant conjecture that liis 
friend was not quite in Ids right imnd, fur, absurd 
us it was, it agitated him excessively. He tore the 
Bee all to pieces iii his trepidation, and not until 
his eye had run to the signature, which w^as totally 
unknown to him, did he recover his usual calm- 
ness. The comriiunicatioii Inul reference to his 
picture, after all : 

Dkar Sir I wish to know what price you have 
put upon your pictiii-e entitled •Supplication,’ 
2!)4() ill the Academy catalogue ? 1 made in- 

quiries of the clerk in charge, who will doubtless 
have coniiminicated with you ; hut in onlur that 
no mistake may occur in the matter, I have 
ventured to thus address you personally. I am 
very anxious to become the purchaser of the work 
iu question. — V’ours obediently, 

Kouert Burrouchks. 

The hair was the hair of Ksau, hut the wonls were 
unudstakubly Jacob’s : the name, that is, was a 
man’s name, but the handwriting, and especially 
the style, were beyond doubt those of a lady. Kveu 
Walter, who was by no means well versed hi busi- 
nc.s3 matters, was struck with the imprudence of 
the w'ords, ‘ I am very anxious to become the pur- 
chaser,’ addressed as they were to one who hud 
placed uo figure upon his gooils. It would have 
ijcen a very strong teiiiptution to most people to 
ask a fancy price. Moreover, it was iirobable that 
a fancy price might really he paid — or, at all events, 
tliat Robert Burroughes was in a position to pay it, 
suLcc his address was Willowbank, Regent’s Bark, 
one of those large houses standing in extensive 
grounds of their own, on the bunks of the orna- 
mental water, and which have been the envy of 
so many Londoners, as combining in them the 
advantages both of town and countiy. Burroughes, 
it is true, was a very common name, but very com- 
111011 people ore often uncommonly rich. If, instead 
of asking a hundred pounds, he were to ask double 
the money, it was quite possible lie would get it. 
And two "liundixid pounds, us Walter confessed to 
himself, would he very useful to him. The fifty 
[lounds he had lent to Sclw'yn, he never expected 
to see again, nor even ivishcd to do so— except so far 
as its repayment would have been proof of his friend’s 

} )rosperity ; but the loan had left the balance at 
lis banker’s very low, so low, that he had not re- 
engaged Red Riding-hood’s services for several 
weeks, though he really had had occasion for them, 
anti, what was more, felt she needed the money. As 
to what Pelter hod said about her fulling in love 
with him, the inorc ho had thought of it, the more 
ridiculous the notion had appeared to him. Nellie 
was on excellent sitter, and used to his w’uys, and 
he was fully detenniiicd to employ her again, 
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when he should he once more in funds. Yes, two I 
hundred pounds would set him up for the next 
six months very comfortably : he mif;ht ask this ! 
Mr Burroughcs for even more, pcrlmps. But 
Waltei^s conscience was still young and tender ; 
he did not even reason, ns he might fairly have 
done : ‘ 1 put a fancy price upon this picture my- 
self^ and therefore it is only just that 1 should 
charge another in the same proportion.’ He 
thought that, since two hundred pounds was 
double its fair market value, as assessed by Pelter, 
who knew the iiricc of things, and was certaiuly 
not likely to imder-valne his friend’s production — 
he ought not to ask a greater sum for it ; and yet 
he did not feel inclined to give up the gratiiication 
of possessing the picture for that sum. He might, 
it is true, put such a price upon it as was prohibitory, 
and which his correspondent would understand us 
such ; but that course had too strong a Ihivour of 
conceit — of * bnmpliousiicss,’ os Jack would ci\11 it 
— to recommend itself to him. Finally, he sat 
down, and w-rotc a note, acknowledging, in courteous 
terms, the compliment MrHurroiighes had panl him, 
and expressing regret for the trouble to which tliut 
gentleman had been put, but explaining that the 
picture was not for sale. 

Then, late as it was, he went out, and posted the 
letter ; not tliat ho was afraid of being argued out 
of Ills determination by his friend, for he was 
tolerably certain tliiit Pcltcr had said his last word 
upon the matter, but because he had doubts of 
his own fimiiicss, if he should sillier his mind to 
dwell on so tempting an alternative. lie felt that 
it would be for liia happiness to keep tlie picture, 
yet also for his disadvantage. His reason told him 
that he had no right to indulge in sucdi extrava- 
gance, his common-sense suggested : * If you must 
retain this picture, why not take a copy of it, and 
sell either that or the original to Mr Burrouglies ; ’ 
and lie feared that their united force might over- 
come a certain feeling within him, which not only 
prompted him to keep the painting, but revolted 
against cither it or a copy of it passing into the 
hands of any one else. 


CHAirrER X.— THE UNKNOWN PATRON. 

Of the fashion and appearance of Mr Walter 
Litton’s studio, 1 have already spoken, though not 
at length : it was unnecessary to do so, since it 
was very much like other painting apartnients of 
young ^ntlcmen in his profession wiio have not 
os yet found themselves famous. It was dirty and 
dingy where the light fell upon i1^ and dirtier and 
dingier where it did not The * slavey ’in the 
Beech Street lodging-house had not much time to 
spare for cleansing operations, and still h^s incli- 
nation for them ; she excused herself for all neglect 
upon the ground, that * them artists did not like 
having their things meddled with;’ and she did 
not run counter to their wishes in that respect 
The bedrooms were not much better looked after 
than the sitting-rooms, with one exception ; that 
of Waller Litton’s ‘was spick and span’ as to 
onlcT and cleanliness, and withal so prettily fur- 
nished, that it hod obtiuncd, from Mr John Pelter, 
the somewhat contemptuous title of ‘ the Bower.’ 
But the slavey hod little to do with the Bower, 
which was ‘looked after’ by an occasional retainer 
of Litton’s own — on ancient charu'oinan, who came 
in once a week to make ‘ a thorough turn-out,’ as 


' she expressed it, of that apartment, and to dust its 
somewhat elaborate furniture. 

‘Mark my words, Litton,’ Jack once observed, 
while eyeing superciliously the shining wardrobe, 
the dressing-table with its snowy coveiiiig, and 
the various little knick-knacks which adorned the 
chamber of his friend— ‘you will marry early.’ 
He bod uttered it in a tune of mournful conviction, 
as though ho had said : ‘ You will die young.’ He 
thought that all these things were signs of a do- 
mestic turn of mind in Walter, and presages of 
the matrimonial yoke ; whereas they were perhaps 
but the result of a longer home experience fshort 
as it hail been) than poor Jack hud had, anil of a 
university education. The contents of Mr Pclter’s 
stnilio ran over, as it were, into his slcejiing-apart- 
irieut, in which were to be found various early 
efforts of his genius, which not even the picture- 
dealers would rugiird with any favour, nuddloil 
together, like sheep in a storm, with their faces to 
the wall. Now, Walter’s ‘ Bower * did not smack 
of ‘ the shop ’ at all : its only pictures were a 
small portrait of his mother, and two engravings, 
one of his old college, and one of the Head of that 
Royal and Religious Foundation, an austei'e unliku- 
ublc man, who Inul never looked kindly upon tin' 
young fellow, nor, indeed, in his own opinion, had had 
cause to do so, since Litton had ‘ only not disgraced 
himself’ by taking an ordinaiy degree ; but still, 
for the sake of old times, there the hard old scliolai' 
hiuig. As Walter lay in bed that morning, think- 
ing, his eye lit upon this portrait, and straightway 
his thoughts wandered to that time, not far buck 
ill point of years, and yet so distiuit from hi.s 
present, when the work of life hod not begun— to 
those college days, which, to such us ho, not striving 
for collegiate i)ri%es, arc a three years’ holiday, a 
time of youth and friendship, such us can never bi! 
again. It hod been an unreal time perhaps ; a 
world ipiitc ditfcTeiit from the great work-a-day 
one ; his judgment had bi^eii less mature than 
it was now; lie felt, for instance, that Jack 
Pelter had more true grit in liini, more bot- 
tom under the rough rubble than perhnx)s any 
of his then companions ; but some of them had 
Iteeii very bright and dear to him, one of them 
esxiccially ; a man not dear to him now : he felt 
tha^ in spite of himself, though he was neither 
envious nor jealous of him. lie had never hod 
much rcsiiect for Reginald Selwyn, but i-cspect had 
not been so necessary a component of friendship its 
it had become now ; he hod loved him as an elder 
brother, without the insight into his character that j 


such consanguinity compels. All tliat was oyer 
now ; and why ? He did not answer that question 
to himself, although he put it ; but his tiiouj^hts 
someliow wondered back to the subject they nail 
started from, and which hod even mingled with 
his dreams — his picture in the Academy. There 
was a bore space on the walls of his little room, 
above the fireplace, and he now made up his niiml 
that there it should be hung. He would not sell it, 
even if the chance of doing so should once more 
offer itself, which was very unlikely. On tlic 
whole^ he did not regret that note he had posted 
overnight to Mr Burroughea of the Regent’s Park. 
He heard his friend splashing in his bath in tliu 
room below, and afterwards whistling, os bis custom 
was, over lus careless toilet. Jack’s good-humour 
Lad doubtless returned to him long ere this, but 
^till he would si^ nothing to him about that 
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tempting offer. Ho would keep hJa own counsel, 
and let him suppose the letter had been a Inllei- 
douXf a dun, a cnallonge—what he pleased, in fact, 
80 long as his guess was wide of the mark. When, 
however, he descended as usual to breakfast with 
his friend, and found him frank and liearty os ever, 
liis conscience smote him for his reticence ; he had, 
it is true, already one secret of his own, into which 
Jack had not been permitted to look — namely, 
his tenderness for Lotty — but that was an affair 
as private, and almost as sacred, as his prayers ; 
whereas this offer for his picture he felt to be 
almost a common proi)crty between them, for, 
without Jack’s advice, he would licvcr have sent 
it to the Academy at all: they hod consulted 
together over it, both as to its price and its merits, 
and not a few of the latter had, he confessed to 
himself, been owing to the other’s suggestions. A 
certain sense of ingratitude, and also the knowledge 
that Idicre was something about wdiich they could 
not converse, weighed upon Walter’s spirits, and 
he was nf)t himself that morning. It was quite a 
relief to him to escape from Jock, and find himself 
ill his own room alone. And yet he was not at 
ease even there ; the same almost fcniiiiine tciidcr- 
iiess of disposition that hud caused liim to rciaiii 
his picture for the sake of the associations con- 
nected with it, gave him pain, because of his 
trcNitment of his fnciiil. He could not set to work 
as usual. To some, it may seem easy for a painter 
to do this un<ler any circumstances ; an author, it 
may bo thought, wdiose mind is troubled, is likely 
enough to be iiicuimcitatcd from employing his 
mind in compusition ; but a piintcr can have no 
sucli excuse. And this is probably true enough of 
a painter who is also a glazier, lliit tlie work of 
the aitist— -and Walter Litton, though his tidcnts 
wem immature, and often misdirected, was a true , 
artist — is not mechanical, although he labours j 
with his hands. If he had had a mixlel before i 
him, he could perhaps have compelled his own 
attention to the canvas, but as it was, it was dis- 
tracted by other thoughts : lie made up liis mind 
that ho would coll at the cobbler’s that very day, 
and engage Red Riding-hoixl, if, indeed, she was 
well enough to resume ner sittings. He could not 
quite recall what Peltcr had said about her, though 
he knew there was something wTong. Ills whole 
mind was confuscil and jaded, and incapable of effort. 
Perliaps it was that glass of malt liquor, wdiich, 
contrary to his Imbit^ lie had taken after breakfast | 
that morning, for the sake of good-fellowship, and I 
to make up to his beer-drinking friend for other 
shortcomings. At eleven o’clock the slavey brought 
him a letter— not on a silver salver, genteel reader, 
but in her damp rod liund - and she grinned as she 
<le]ivcrcd it : like the last, it was in a lady’s hand, 
but it Avas not on that account that she grinned, for 
she did not know one haudw'ritiug from another. 

‘Why, I never heanl the jmstman’s knock, 
Jenny,* said Walter kindly. 

‘It tain’t tlie postman,’ said slic, slufiing the 
end of her apron into her mouth, to stifle a 
Siflgle; ‘it be au ever-so-big footnuin, w’ith a 
white head with an illigaiit split in it^ and a 
bdl-rope at his shoulder.* 

‘ That ’b called a shoulder-knot, Jenny. Ah, very 
l>w>d* — he had rapidly cast his eye over the contents 
of the letter— ‘ tell him to wait, and I will write 
an answer.’ 

His tone was cueLess, bat the note had, in fact, 


surprised him very much. It came from the same 
address as before, and was in the same hand : 

‘Dear Sir’ — it bc^aii, ‘I am in receipt of your 
letter, in which you state that your picture is not 
fur sale. At tlie risk of being deemed impertinent, 

I write to you once more to express a hope thui 
you may be induced to reconsider ibis decision. 
That the work is very meritorious as a painting, 

1 have no doubt ; but its artistic merits, if I may 
say so without oflence, are its least attraction in 
iiiy eyes ; I have quite another reason for wishing 
to possess it. It is diiliciilt, impossible, indeed, to 
cxpmin this by ktter ; but if your resolve not to 
pirt with it is capable of change, I would earnestly 
entreat you to give me a few minutes’ conversation 
upon this subject. I am confined to my Louse by 
a severe attack of gout, else I would do myself tlm 
honour of calling on you ; but us that is impossible, 
might I ask the favour of your looking in on me, 
at any hour you please to name — this day, if possi- | 
ble ? The bearer will await your reply.— Yours I 
faithfully, Roukrt Burrouuhes.’ 

The gout from which this gentleman was suffering 
was certainly not in his hainl, for the writing was 
firm and distinct, though very feminine in its ^ 
character. Walter felt so curious about the whole 
aduir, that he had almost a iiiiiui to summon the 
ever-so-big footman with the bell-rope, and ques- 
tion him about his muster ; but such a proccedint; 
would, to say the least of it, have been imdignifica. 
Jat^k had often warned him never to express sur- 
prise with respect to any application for a picture, 
‘however much and naturally you may be yourself 
astonished at it.* Of course, if he was obstinately 
resolved not to part with this one, he had simply 
to pen a few woms to that effect, and there was an 
(m«l to the matter. But he did not wish to act 
so abruptly ; partly, because it seemed rude, to do 
so, but still more because he had a strong desire 
to have this mystery solved. It was not very 
flattering to find tliat his chef-iCcauvre was not 
in demand on account of its own merits, and yet 
that ‘quite another reason’ so excited hLs curi- 
osity that he scarcely felt the wound to his 
self-love. Nay, he even felt some sympathy 
with Hr Robert Burron^hes, in that he felt his 
owm affection for the picture did not rest upon 
the ground eitlier of its conception or execu- 
tion ; but upon sometliiug else, lubeit, that some- 
thing could not be common between them. At all 
events, he resolved to see this would-be patron, 

I and to be civil to him, though he by no means 
I made up his mind to let the picture go. There 
might be something in it, which hud struck Mr 
Burroiighcs’s fancy, that was caixiblc of repetition, 
and this might procure him an order for another 
work. Though he had been so self-willed and i 
obdurate in this particular affair, Walter w*as not | 
blind to his oAvn interests in a general way, nor I 
less desirous of making his way in the world than | 
any other young fellonr. So he ivrote a polite i 
note to say that lie would do himself the pleasure I 
of calling at Willow'bank tliat afternoon, at threo j 
o’clock, and despatched it by the white-hcadcil 
footman. 

Then a sudden impulse moved him to rundown- 
stairs and place both the letters of Mr Burroughes 
in the hands of faithful Jack, and he obeyed it 

* My dear WaUy,’ said the other, looking not at 
them, but at him, with his kind eyes, * are you 
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sure you arc right about this 1 You are not going 
to wake me your conrulaiit, I hope, because you 
think I am huffy and vexed with you i That is all 
over and gone, ns far ns I am coiicenicd.* 

‘ I daresay I seemed foolish and impracticable/ 
answered Walter, ‘ but I really had my reasons/ 

‘And, very likely, Rufficient ones, my lail. I 
don't say Hint your resolution to keeii your picture 
was no business of mine, for what concerns you 
must needs cuiiccrii me, but 1 feel that I w'os 
dictatorial about it’ 

‘ Not a bit. Jack. Please, don’t say another word 
about it.’ 

‘But these letters — there arc some things, 
Watty, ^ou know, that one should not tell even to 
one’s friends, for the sake of others — arc you sure 
1 have a ri^ht to see them P 

‘ Certaimy you have, since I give them to you. 
It ’s the fiuinicRt thing that ever happened, you 
will say/ 

‘Are they from a woman, Watty?* inquired 
Jack, still licsitating. 

‘ Not they, though the handwriting looks like it 
They ’re all about that picture, from a Air Robert 
Burroughes.’ 

Jack read them carefully, but without the smile 
that Walter had expected to see illumine his jolly 
face. 

‘Tlieio’s something wrong here, my lad/ said he 
gravely, ‘lliesc letters arc not from a man, iu my 
opinion ; they ’re from a woman ; mid she doesn't 
want your picture at all/ 

‘ What the deuce docs she w'ant, then ? You 
don’t mean to say that she wants me ! — that she 
lias fallen in lovo with your humble servant, as 
you always said little Red Ridin^hood would do ! 
You will make me a coxcomb.’ Walter was not a 
coxcomb, but he did reiiiember how Selwyn had 
said : ‘ My aunt has fallen in love with you,’ on 
liis first meeting with that lady, and also the atten- 
tion she subsequently paid to him at I’onaddon. 

‘No, Walter ; I don’t seriously think Aliss Nellie 
has done that, although I fear there is something 
amisB vrith lier in that way ; and if rIic were, 
the misfortune would be almost wholly on her 
side ; but if tliis— this communication should lie 
what I suspect it is, the iiiUfurtune would he on | 
your side.’ 

‘ You must have been reading the adventures I 
of Mr Tom Jones, or Air Gil Bias, of lute. Jack.’ 

‘No ; but 1 have been reading huiiiau nature— 
though not the best side of it, perhaps -for more 
years than you have. I could tell you a story of 
real life that mates with that of the Lady Clara 
Vere de Vere of your favourite poet ; only with a 
difference. I could tell you, I say’— and here 
Jack began to puce the room witli rapid strides — | 
‘ of a young fellow still in his teens, for whom u 
great lady once entertained a great passion. Per- 
haps she would have married him, if she could ; 
perhaps^ she only persuaded him that such was 
her desire. She wrote to him, sometimes by the 
posk sometimes by just such a wonderful footman 
aa I saw here in our passage this morning ; she 
invited him to her house. She flattered, fondled, 
spoiled him. He was a lail like yourself, ingenuous, 
high-spirited, with a future— a great future, as he 
thought, poor devil— before him. She was older 
than he, though she did not look it, and she had 
more than twice his wits. It was an unequal 
match in more senses than one, and the weaker 


one went to the wall. There are some things, as 
I have just said, that it is well for a man to be 
silent about, even to his best friend, but I will 
tell you this iiiucli — that woman ruined the lad. 
He did not cut his throat, you understand, like 
“young Lawrence” — it would have been better 
for liim, perhaps, if he bad — but he lost all he hod, 
Ilia heart, liis huucs, his faith : she killed liiin/ 

‘ He is dead, then ? ’ said Walter gravely. 

‘ Yiis ; he died years oud yearn ago, God 
help him 1 It is not a pleasant story/ continued 
Pultcr, after a pause; ‘but I have told you it, 
because I don’t want you to pcrisli in the same 
])it(all. Of cource, I may be all wrung in supposing 
that there is any risk. Alost people will laugh at 
such a danger, which seems to them imaginary, 
will call it ridiculous, impossible, and the like ; 
and perhaps it would have been impossible in 
their case ; but most people are fools. Such things, 
it is true, don't happen often, but they do happen.’ 

It would have been easy cnougli for a luuch 
duller man than Walter Litton to perceive that 
Pelter had been speaking of liimself: his bitter 
excited tone, his looks, his very gait, us he walked 
hastily to and fro, ns if impatient of the folly he 
described, betrayed it. 

But for this, Walter himself would have ridi- 
culed the story, and did ridicule it even now, so 
far as it hud api>licatioii to his own position. That 
All* Rol)ert Ihirroughus kIiouM turn out to be a 
middle-aged latly of high rank, who had fallen in 
love with him, unknown to himself, tickled his 
sense of humour ; if it was so, it seemed to liiin 
that the Bee (and it was a very large one) iinprcf^scd 
upon her envelopes was also in her bonnet- that 
she must be mud. 

‘But you would not wish me to cancel my 
appointment at Willowbaiik ?' inquired he, and 
Ills eye twinkled with fuii in spite of himself, 

‘ for I have made one for three o'clock/ 

‘Of course not. But rciiiiember my story, and 
forget, phrase, that it was I who told it.* 

* I will,’ said AYalter, maile serious by his friend’s 
niiwoiiled tone, which wils at once abrupt and 
pithctic. It was evident that, in this case, good 
advice hail cost the giver something. 

‘ No/ continued I’eltcr in his old manner ; * 1 
daresay your visit will turn out to he coiiiinoii- 
place ciiuuglL Air Burroughes is, doubtlcsR, only 
ail eccentric old fellow, who takes fancies to 
pictures, aiiiL doesn’t care what he gives for tlicni. 
lour refusal to part with yours has probably 
wliettcd his appetite, and may turn out to be the 
happiest iluke fur you.’ 

‘Thank you for the complimciit. If he hud 
taken a fancy to one of yours, you would not 
have set it down to his eccentricity, I ’ll warcant, 
Mr Belter/ 

And so they parted, not to meet again till just 
as AV alter was staiting on liis mysterious errand. 

‘ You see, I have got myself up. Jack, to the 
best of my ability/ said he, smiling, ‘ in case Mr 
Burrouglies should turn out to be a countess/ 

‘Quite right/ returned the other dryly. ‘I 
have been to the Acailemy, and the man tells me 
that it was a lady who asked the price of ymir 
picture; moreover, 1 have looked in the blue- 
tM>ok, and no such person os Burroughes lives at 
Willowbank, Regenrs Park/ 

‘Then, perhaps, after all, it is a hoax,’ said 
AValter^ witli an air of very considerable di^^^t. 
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* No, no ; that footman could never have 
demeaned himself by mixing himself up with 
anything of that sort 1 should as soon oelievc 
that the Lord Chancellor played leap-frog on the 
woolsack. Good-bye, and luck be with you.’ 

COLONIAL EXPERIENCES. 

Ten or eleven years ago, Alexander Rathgate, then 
a youth just done with liis scliooling, emigrated 
with his father and other members of the family, 
from a Scottish country town, to Diinediu, in the 
province of Otago, New Zealand. There he has 
since remained, following a respectable profession, 
and being of on observant and literary turn, he has 
prepared a volume of Colonial Experiences, which, 
though imperfect in structure, lias the double 
merit of being somewhat amusing, and, we have 
no doubt, perfectly irnlhrul. The burden of all 
books about New Zealand is a glowing account 
of tlie colony as a place of settleiiieiit fur various 
classes of cniigranis. Our young author, after 
having looked about him for years, and seen ditfer- 
ent phases of colonial life, is cipiully eulogistic in 
his conimeiidntionR. In particular, he tells us 
with a sense of humour a number of droll incidents 
illustrative of the strungo behaviour of immigrants, 
plunged at once from a condition of poverty into 
nfniieiice. In the old country they were straitened 
in means, subonlinatcd as members of a fixed social 
system : now they soar into something grander and 
higher, with scarcely a notion of restraint. 

Having said so much lately about New Zealand 
as a iicld for emigration, we shall at present do little 
else than glance at some of Air Hathgate’s whim- 
sical cx[)crienccs, for the benefit of those who may 
not have seen his production. He mentions that 
sonictimcs very odd reasons arc assigned for having 
emigrated. Such was the case as n'gartls a young 
man named Rrown, a careless, jolly sort of fellow. 
Til the old country, he was a partner in a huge 
business concern with his father, who, being about 
sixty years of age, and a widower, proposed retiring. 
Young Brown being engaged to be married to an 
cxccc£i]gly pretty girl, introduced her to his 
father’s house, where all were charmed with her, 
and none more so than old Brow'n, who congratu- 
lated his son on the excellent choice he luul made, 
at the some time promising to come down with 
something handsome. Alucb delighted, young 
Brown urged the lady to fix the wedding-day at 
once. To this, however, she demurred, saying for 
excuse : ^ Not just then.’ * The long and the short 
of the stoiy is, that poor Brown had to leave home 
on some urgent business, and, on his I'etuni, he 
found that his father had married and run off with 
the young lady ! Brown, when he was condoled 
^vith, had the pluck to say: **I am lucky to be 
emit of the little hypocrite ; she must have been 
tliinking of this little ijamc, even when I found 
her alone in the drawing-room, the day T left; 
confound her!” He packed up his tnips, and left 
the house as quickly os he had entered it ; and j 


iiGxt day he took, his pass^ in a ship just about 
to sail for Otago. Speaking of the oiiair, he says 
he does not blame his father novr, though he did 
at first, she was suob a pretty, fascinatiug viper. 
1 have not seen or beard anything of him for some 
time.* 

next case mentioned is that of Dick, a 
6^)001, who was met with at an np-coimtry hotel. 


Talking of horses, Dick gave an account of his 
career. He hail never known his father or mother, 
but had been brought up by an uncle, who treated 
him so cruelly, that at sixteen years of age he ran 
away, and joined a circus troupe as a groom, until 
he was promoteil to be a rider. In this position, 
he became attached to a girl of eighteen, daughter 
of one of the company, and skilled in horseman- 
ship. The couple ivere married, and had the 
prospect of living together happily. * As Dick said, 
his wife was his first friend, for he had not expe- 
ricncctl much kindness in his early days, and he 
loved and valued her all the more. They had been 
married about four mouths, when one day they 
were going through a performance on hoi'seback 
together, she riding first, leaping tliiougb hoops 
and dancing, he following in pursuit ; and they 
had come to a part in which he was siippo.<ed to 
I overtake her, when, just as Dick came up with his 
I wife, some fool threw a piece of orange-peel into 
the ring, causing her horse to swerve and she to 
I lose her balance — she fell. Dick was too close to 
check his horse ; even before he could think, he 
passed over her; a wild shriek rose from the 
spectators as he did so. It w'os the work of a 
moment to leap to the ground, and spring to where 
she lay. Poor Mlow, os he told rue of it, after the 
lapse of fully ten years, his voice iiiiivered. He 
thought she hatl faintcil, she lay so still ; but, os 
he gently raised her in his arms, a little blood 
oozing from her lips and nostrils told that she was 
hurt A sudden horror seized Dick ; he put his 
hand to her breast— there was no beating ; placed 
his check to her mouth — there was no breath. 

Oh ! she can't be dead,” poor Dick exclaimed ; a 
half-groan from the crowd seemed to him to be an 
affirmative answer ; and he dropj^ied senseless on 
the ground. It was too true ; his fair young w'ife 
was gone ; the horse had trodden on her bosom, and 
crushed her loving heart, Dick’s only consolation 
being, that the poor girl had not suffered. For 
some time after the accident, he went about like 
one dazed, and it w'us not till after the funeral that 
he realised his loss. Loveless though his child- 
hood, and friendless his boyhood, he never knew 
till then wdiat loneliness really was. 'J'he very 
sight of a circus tent occasioned a renewed pang of 
grief, and as for resuming his former occupation, it 
was not to be thought of. With a view of remov- 
ing himself as far as possible froiu his loss, Dick 
emigrated to New Zealand.’ 

Though ill most respects well off, many immi- 
grants arc given to grumbling. Alcn w'ho at 
home hud lived on porridge or brose and other 
plain fare, arc heard to complain of their rations of 
excellent food, and unreasonably gruinble at every- 
thing. * I remember, when dining in a hotel in 
a diggings town, the conversation turning on the 
diil'ereiices between home uihl the colonies, a 
man present, who hail been playing billiards all 
morning, and who, by his own account, luul 
been a baker in a country village in Scotland, 
saiil that he thought the old country was best, 
that money might come in in pennies and half- 
pennies, but it was steadier and altogether prefer- 
able. The landlord laughed at him, saying: 
“ Why, man, you have lost as much at billiams 
this morning as you would make in two or 
three days where you come from.” The grumbler 
was forced to admit the trutli of the assertion.’ 
The author adds: *Some men come to the 
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colonies with the anticipation of amassing a for- 
tune without exerting themselves, and seem to 
expect to find the streets paved with gold. 
Amongst these are many young fellows, often 
fairly educated, but not brought up with any idea 
of business or trade of any kind, and the answer 
that is given by them, that they will do anything, 
is always intcipi'cted by old colonists that tlicv 
are tit fur nothing, and they not unfrequently sink 
to menial ])ositions.’ 

TJie experiences connected with the hiring and 
employment of female domestic servants ore worth 
commemorating. Although there has latterly 
been a considerable immigration of this class of 
servants, who now can get free passages to the 
colony, with a certainty of ciiiployiunnt on arrival 
at wages ranging from L.30 to L.50 yearly, the 
scarcity continues. It does not, therefore, surjirisc 
us to know that many of the employees put on 
extraordinary airs, are ditticiilt to deal with, and 
dress to a degree of extravagance we arc not 
acquainted with. The ignorance of some of these 
doniestics is astounding. The following instance 
is given: ‘A new servant arrived at her situ- 
ation on the Saturday evening, and even on 
the Sunday morning she shewed symptoms 
which betokened verdancy. When she was 
engaged, in reply to a ([iicstion of her future 
mistress, she liod slated tliat she conld do plain 
cooking, so that there was no hesitation in intrust- 
ing her with a leg of mutton and a canlillower to 
cook for the carl}' diuxicr. After church, the 
family returned home, and found the table laid in 
a decidedly original and peculiar manner, and the 
lady of the house confided to her husband that she 
thought the new domestic had not seen much, if 
she had any doubts on that score, they were soon 
set at rest, when there were placed on the table tlic 
of mutton and the cauliflower on the same 
dish, both having been roasted together ixi the 
oven, the former being burnt to a cinder, while 
the latter w'as hardly recognisable in its brown 
and shrivelled condition. By way of perfecting 
this display of ignorance, the girl had the effront- 
ciy to come and ask if the mutton was roasted to 
their liking, as slic could not understand that 
dock of theirs. Inquixy elicited, that while the 
mutton was cooking, she had been addling her 
veiy small modicum of brains in the endeavour to 
ascertain the time of day by dint of consulting the 
aneroid barometer ! ’ 

Following on this comes on amusing case of 
' cool impudence.’ A housemaid in a family about 
three miles from town declined to be taken to 
church on Sunday in a dog-cart, and insisted on 
getting the pony-carriage; which being refused, 
she was most indignant, and annouuccd her inten- 
tion to depart next morning, rather than put up 
with such treatment. The scarcity of womeu iu 
comparison to men in the colony accounts for 
luucn of this strange conduct In a newspa|x!r 
account of a ball at a place called Bannockburn, 
in April 1873, it is stated that dancing was kept 
up fur three or four hours by some thirty mdes 
and two females. The struggles to get the fair 
demoiselles for partners were the source of no little 
fun. Then, such chances of being speedily and 
well married ! The sudden transformation of a 


know had come to the colony as an assisted immi- 
grant, sitting in full splendour, with cloak, bouc^uel^ 
and fan, beside her husband in the front row of the 
dress circle at the Italian opera !' Unfortunately, 
it is easier to decorate the ^rson than to cultivate 
the mind. In the wrong uso of phrases, Mrs 
Malaprop is beaten hollow. A girl wno hod been 
developed into a lady, was heard to speak of getting 
an * uiitimoiiic ' dress, meaning a dress of moire 
antiqM. Another gave it os her opinion Hhat the 
mayor of their town should wear a scarlet robe lined 
with vermin,’ meaning, of course, ermine. Mole 
immigrants who have come suddenly into wealth 
; are apt to moke similar mistakea One nigh^ at a 
public supper-party, an individual sat opposite to 
a dish of 2)fUes de foie gras^ which rare and costly 
dish he persisted iti calling ‘ potted photographa’ 

The writer oilers some straiigo particulara re- 
gariliiig the gold-diggings — the extraordinary rush 
on the discovery ot the precious mcUil, and the 
reckless extravagance of the successful diggers. <At 
the first of the rush to (labrieFs Oiilly, in Otago, 
the rate of land-carriage of stores for a distance of 
about sixty miles was as high as a hundred pounds 
per ton.’ As to tlic cost of articles of food at tlio 
diggings, fiour Wiis purchased at two shillings u 
pound, potatoes the same price, and a four-ponnd 
loaf cost one pound. Any trifling service which, 
ill the old country, would be well paid by a six- 
pence, was never less tliuii one pouiifl. Money 
was thought nothing of, and slmiiK.fully wasteJ. 
flaking a sandwich of a twenty-pound ncjtu, and 
eating it, was eoiuuion ; and so was washing in a 
bucket of chainnagne, or setting up bottles of tliat 
liquor for skitUc-pius, although oven, till quite 
lately, champagne of indilferi^nt quality was one 
pound a bottle. The landlady of a hotel spoke to 
Mr Batligatc regi’ctfully of tliesc ’good old times,’ 
adding, ’that she had Rc^cn the men, with their 
pockets full of gold, conic into the hotel, and, 
times without number, “shout for all hands” 
(that is, treat every one in the house to drink), 
insisting on paying for even tlie cats and dogs ; 
and this would probably continue till the lucky 
digger was cleaned out.’ Latterly, gold-mining 
has settled down into a steady pennaueiit industry, 
and frolics of this wild nature do not now occur. 

In the volume before us, there occur some con- 
cluding details respecting the advantages of emi- 
gration, the agreeable nature of the climate of New 
Zealand, and the munificent offer of free j^assages 
to certain classes of immigrants. ’ For one thing,’ 
says Mr Bathgate, ’ the passage hither, though long, 
is a safe and pleasant one ; never yet has a vessel 
from Britain to Otago been lust, and the voyage 
to New Zealand is the safest in tlic world.’ This 
eulogiuDi would now, uufoitnnately, reciuire uiudi- 
fication. While wc write, the world has been 
startled with the loss of the Coepatriek by fire in 
the Southern Atlantic, with four hundred emigrants 
on board, on the voyage to Auckland ; and no satis- 
factory reason has been given for such a catastrophe. 
The circumstance, wc fear, is calculated to dis- 
courage intending emigrants ; for no one likes to 
liave the choice of being burned to death or 
drowned, in trying to Ixctter his circmnstances. 
Possibly, after the first shock of this disastrous 
event passes away, a feeling of reassurance mny 
arise, for the loss of emigrant vessels to New 
Zealand is, on the whole, exceedingly small ij 
is enough, however, to cause serious alarm, and 
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xuav turn the tide of emigration elsewhither. Tliat 
emignnt vessels, notwithstanding all the care 
talcen, should be liable to be destroyed fire, 
and that escape by^ boats is impracticable, are 
circumstances reflecting little credit on human 
ingenuity. 

A TERRIBLE WEDDING-TRIP. 

CHAPTER n.— CONCLUSIOST. 

That month passed rapidly, a portion of it being 
spent in the absorbing occupation of purchasing 
a trousseau, and the rest in various preparatioiis 
at Elstonlce. Herbert, who liod left us in London, 
in order that he might return to Cambridgeshire, 
and make certain arrangements of his own, had 
promised to rejoin us on the day before that fixed 
for the wedding. lie did not, however, make his 
appearance at Woodbine Cottage until very late in 


Mr Fernlcy, to whom the travelling arrangements 
hud been confided, that, as he had that morning 
discovered, he had made a mistake about the time 
at which the London express from the north would 
pass a certain junction where we were to join it, 
and that it would be necessary for us to leave 
Elstonlee much earlier than we had intended. So 
our hurried hreakfost was soon over, and a hasty 
leave taken of nianmia. Accompanied by Dr 
Adair and Hugh, who had promised to see us as fur 
as the junction rcferrerl to, we were off, almost 
before we knew' it, upon the first stage of our 
W'edding-tour. ITpon eiiteiing ilu» carriage, iny 
husband had, of course, ]iliiced himself by iiiy side, 
whilst my cousin and the doctor had taken the 
seats immediately opxiosite to us, and I had 
scarcely luul time to regain my cuuiY>usure, after 
the hustle and excitement which had attended oiir 


the evening — so late, indeed, tliatinainma, annoyed 
by his dilatorincss, would scarcely x^ermit him to 
enter the house, but insisting that ‘Minna must 
have a good niglil’s rest in older to he prepared for 
the long journey of the coming day,* hurried liiui 
off, almost before we had fitiishcd our greetings, to 
the hotel wlicrc he was to pass the iii^it. At the 
same hotel, the only one in the village, my cousin, 
Hugh Fcniley (with the exception of Dr Adair, the 
sole guest invited to the wedding), was already 
located; and the two young men W'crc standing 
together at the door of the church when, upon the 
following morning, w*e arrived there. I had not 
seen my lover distinctly upon the previous evening, 
for during his momentary visit the lamp had 
burned low in our little hall. But now', os, in the 
clear light of a sunny April morning, he advanced 
to meet us, I was much startled by tlie altcmtiun 
which a fortnight’s absence hod WTought in his 
appearance. He looked pale and worn; but in 
audition to this, there was, I thought, a change in 
his expression — an indefinable peculiarity iroout 
his whole aspect, which alarmed me. 

‘ Dear Herbert, you are ill ! * I exclaimed, os, the 
salutations over, we tumcil to enter the church. 

‘ 0 no ! I am not,’ he replied hastily, drawing 
xny hand through his arm, and x)assing heueatli the 
porch. But stooping dow'ii when hali'-way up the 
aisle, he added in a whisper: ‘Don’t he alarmed, 
dearest, but things are all wrong at my place near 
Madrid, and I’m anxious to he olf. We must go to 
Spain at once. Come i let us be quick and get 
uiairicd ; and then I’ll bear luy flower, my tender 
blossom, to the sunny south.’ 

The forma of endearment einxdoyed in the last 
sentence were not such as llcrhurt had been accus- 
tomed to address to me, and 1 did not quite like 
them. Moreover, I felt greatly disappointed, for 
it liad hem arranged that our weddiug-trip should 
have for its destination the Italian lakes ; and now 
it appeared wo were to travel in Spain. Giving 
vent to my feelingR of vexation, I whispered bock, 
as we reached the altar : ‘Then wc shoU. have to 
give up Italy?’ 

‘Not at all ; wc shall do nothing of the kind,’ he 
^turned with a triumphant smile. ‘Wo shall go to 
»l|ain, and Itidy, and Komtehatka too.’ 

There was no time to ask what he meant, for the 
clergyman was already in his place, and Uio service 
^mmenced without delay. The hour w*hich 
followed was one of much confusion, for, upon 
coming out of the church, we were imormed by 


had attended oiir 


abnipt departure from home, when it was again 
disturbed by the singular conduct of the latter. 

Fixing his eyes upon Mr St Jiilien’s face, the 
physician appeared to he studying him closcdy, ami 

i >ut to him (xuestion after (iiiestion, as if to draw 
liiii into conversation. I could not attribute 
this to jealousy, for there was no sign of the 
existence of that feeling ; hut I began to feel 
seriously annoyed with what I considered his 
rudeness, especially when I saw that Herbert 
noticed and disliked his obtrusive attention. 
That he did so was evident, for whilst he replied 
to all his questions very quietly, he seemed to 
grow uneasy beneath the fixity of the doctor’s gaze, 
and once or twice I caught him returning it with a 
resentful glance. 

We had to wait a few minutes at the station ; 
and whilst Herbert, apparently glad to escape 
further impertinent observation, promenaded tne 
platform with Hugh, Dr Adair drew me a little 
aside, and phicing his hand upon my arm, he said, 
in a tone of much solicitude : ‘ Pray, tell me, do 
you notice anything peculiar about Mr St Julien’s 
aspect this morning 

‘0 doctor ! do you think he is ill 7’ I inquired 
in return, alarmed by my friend's serious manner, 
and look of disquietude. 

‘Well, no; 1 do not think that,* he replied 
meditatively; ‘hut, but -you will excuse lue, I 
hoxHi— hut I fancy he seems more excited than the 

occasion warrants ; and 1 ’ 

‘Excuse me* 1 interrupted angrily; ‘hut I cannot 
listen to such remarks about my husband’s appear- 
ance, Dr Adair.’ And turning away with a feeling 
of relief at his assurance that Herbert was not un- 
well, hut of extreme annoyance at his last remark, 
I was about to leave him. 

‘ I will say nothing more to ofleTid you, Mrs St 
Julieii,’ said the doctor, following mo with an 
apolog}'. And immediately introducing another 
subject of conversation, he drew' my attention to a 
cord which ran along at the tops of the cimiages, 
and extended the whole length of a train near 
which W'u were standing. This, he explained to 
me, was a signal which any person might use who 
desired to stop the train when in motion bctw'een 
one station and another. And whilst I listened 
with a cold x)olitencss, which was the effect of niy 
Xwovious displeasure, he carefully pointed out lo 
me the manner in which it was to he worked. 

Scarcely had'he finished his instructions, when 
the express rushed into the station ; and in another 
instant Herbert and I hod taken our places in a 
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carriage which we were glad to have been able to 
seenre for ourselves alone. 

My good-bye to Dr Adair had not been a very 
warm one ; and just as the tiniu was upon the 
point of starting, a sudden remorse came over me. 
Letting down the sash, I looked out of the window 
witli the intention of signing him a more kindly 
farewell. As I did so, a lie^ was hastily drawn 
into the next carriage. An alisntd fancy seized me 
that it was liis, and in onler to dissipate it, 1 turned 
to the platform. 

Hugh stood alone where we hod left him ; and 
though iny eyes rapidly scanned every portion of 
the station, I)r Adair was nowhere to be seen. 

Calliiig my husband to the window, and jioint- 
ing to the disappearing phitforni, and the solitary 
figure of my cousin, J asked what he thought could 
liavc become of the physician. And then, at tlie 
risk of being laughed at, 1 told him of the impres- 
sion I had that the heiid I had momentarily seen 
protruded from the adjoining caniage was Dr 
Adair's. 

‘No, no ; it was not : 1 know Itctter than that,’ 
was the reply I received, in a tone which startled 
me by its vebcmeiice ; and draw'iiig me back into 
the carriage, Mr St Julien closed tlie window with 
a bang. Then stooping down and bringing his 
face to a level with my own, he added in a loud 
whisper : ‘ I ’ll tell 3 ’ou what ; that man’s the devil, 
and I’m glad he’s gone,* J was so thunderstruck 
by these words, and by llcrbeii’s singular and 
unloverlike manner, that I sat staring at him in 
silent surprise, wondering how he could have 
allowed his resentment at Dr Adair's conduct to 
have carried him so far. Hut if I expected any 
apology, 1 w'as doomed to disnjipointmcnt ; none 
followed, and Herbert himself appeared to be quite 
unconscious that he had given me occsvsioii for 
offence. After sitting fur a considerable length of 
time, with his gaze directed through the w'iiidow, 
and his brows knit, as though in deep thought, he 
rose, and without taking any further notice of me, 
drew out a large travelling-bag, wdiicli he luul in- 
sisted upon having placed beneath the scat at the 
further end of the carriage. This he unlocked, 
and, whilst I still gazed at him in indignant 
astonishiiiciit, proceeded to extract from it what 
appeared to me a helcrogeiieuus mass of rubbish ; 
and selecting from amongst it a brilliant scarlet 
and white cricketing-cap, he placed it upon his 
head, with the peak tunied towatils the back; 
then, seating himself in front of me, he asked how 
1 liked it. Trembling, as an indefinite terror was 
creeping over me, I rejilicd, that it was ‘very 
pretty ;’ and stretching out my hand, with a pre- 
tence at a playfulness I did not feel, 1 attempted 
to ailjust it correctly upon his head. 

‘Let it alone! ’ he exclaimed angrily, seizing niv 
hand with a rough grasp. ‘ Don’t you sec that it ^ 
more like a turban that way ? And os w’e’re going to 
Turkey, we must do in Turkey as tlie Turkeys do,’ 

‘ Going to ’furkey 1 What do you mean, dear 
Herbert]’ I uied, in serious alarm. ‘How can 
we to Spain, and Italy, and Turkey, and yet 
get back to England in a month, as we promised 
mamma to do ] And why do you speak to me so 
strangely, Herbert ? Oh, Herbert, you ore ill ! 
I am sure of it,’ 1 continued, bursting into tears. 

‘ You are so dreadfully pale, and you don’t act or 
look in the least like yourself.’ 

* I don’t look in the least like myself, don’t I ?’ 


he repeated, bursting into a loud laugh. ^Ha, ha f 
that ’s good. Probably, then, I look like a China- 
man ] ’ And lowering bis voice again to the 
mysterious tone in which be bad already twice 
addressed me, ho added : ‘ Do you know, love — 
don’t mention it on any account, pray, but I had a 
letter this morning from the Emperor of Chinn, 
in which he tells me that three largo estates of 
mine, at Pekin, have been biimcd to the ground by 
the natives. The news has rather upset me.* 

‘ O I ferbert ! ’ I began ; but 

‘ 1 say, are you my first wife or niy second 7 ’ was 
the irrelevant remark with which my pleadings 
were interrupted. 

1 looked at my husband in dismay. Was he 
drunk 7 or — what mts the matter with liiui 7 
‘ Herbert, Herbert ! ’ I cried, shaking in every 
limb, as a da>adfiil suspicion suggested itself, 

I ‘ please, please, <lon’t frighten me so ! You know i 
very well that you never had any other wife than 
I myself. Why will you persist in saying such odd 
things 7’ 

‘ Was it a diddlc-diddle diarling, then ! ' ex- 
claimed my compiniuii, his excitement evidently 
roused to a high pitch by the expression of my j 
alarm. And throwing his arms round me, he con- i 
tinned, in a loud and jaunty tone: ‘Don’t cry, j 
Ada; we’re going to visit our estates, you | 
know, one after another of them. We’re off | 
to Sp.aiii and Portugal, and the north pole ami j 
the south, and the muridian and the new moon. 
We’ll set everything in order, and bring home 
cart-loads of diamonds and rubies and bank- 
notes. You shall have a palace of pearls, and 
I ’ll crown jrou like a queen, for I ’ni os rich as 
Crccsiis. Kich ! rich I rich I ’ The last wonls 
rose to a shrill scream, and ]\fr St Jultcn’s arms 
moved in wild gesticulations as he uttered them. 

M^ horrible suspicion passed into a still more 
horrible certainty. In that instant, a ^^reat change 
passed over me. My courage and spirits rose to 
meet the emergency, and from a timid, helpless 
girl, I was tninsforiiied at once into a woman 
strong and self-dependent Collecting m^ fac- 
ulties.^ I endeavoured to grusp the situation in 
which 1 was placed. In all innocence and unsus- 
picion, I had tliat morning married this man ; and 
now 1 w'as alone with him in a compartment of 
on express train ! What was to be done 7 AVitli 
an air of as much unconcern as I could assume, I 
took up a Itailway Guide which lay by my side, and 
whilst turning its pages with apparent carelessness, 
consulted it with the deepest anxiety in order to 
learn at what stitiun the train would first stop. 
To my dismay, 1 found that at least an hour must 
elapse before there would be any chance of escape ; 
and I could only resolve to remain perfectly quiet 
and self-possessed, and to pray that Herbert might 
not in the meantime become violent My resolu- 
tion was soon put to a severe test I was with 
ditiiculty striving to make a soothing reply to a 
remark which he had just made, when, witli a 
shrill whistle, the train nished into the darkness 
of a long tunnel. Another instant, and I 
cowering in abject terror in a comer of the car- 
riage, for, above the rcvcrl^niting thunder of ^ 
train, had arisen a sound which made my oesJi 
creep OR 1 listened. A strange unearthly laugih 
ending in a wild shriek, was uttered close by 
side, followed, almost ere it was ended, by (mother, 
and yet another. To my terrified imagination, 
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houTB instead of minutes elapsed before the train 
glided out again into the blinding daylight As it 
did so, I glaiieed at Herbert, and perceived that ho 
had now grown perfectly calm. There was, how- 
ever, a new expression in his eyes, which warned 
iiie to keep full possession of all my powers of 
mind. 

<1 say, Ada,’ he remarked presently, bending 
forwards, and again addressing ino by the name 
which was not mine, * I’ve got such a capital idea ; 
it’ll aiiiuso you, I’m sure. I’ve just decided 
npoii paying a visit to the Cyclops, and I know 
they ’(1 take it as a great coiiiplinicnt if my wife 
hud only one eye, like themselves. IIOj lia ! isn’t 
it a good joke ? You won’t mind it, wdll you V 

The last cpicstion was asked in a coiiciliatoiy 
tone, but, os he spoke, 1 obsciwed the blade of an 
open penknife gdittering in his hand. AVitli a 
palpitating heart, but a strong endeavour still to 
retain my self-possession, I si3Ught about for some 
nietliod of escape. The train was still going at 
full speed, whizzing with mafldcning rapidity past 
the minor stations, whilst the. one at whicii it 
was to stop was yet, as I knew, far away. What 
was to he done ? I again asked m\'self in ago- 
nishig pciplexit}'. A siidilen inspiration occiirml 
to me — ^tliere was the signal ! Until that iiiorning, 
I had been ignorant of the existence of such a 
thing. My heart bounded with gratitude to Dr 
j\(lair for having pointed out to me the manner 
of working it, whilst a vague wonder crossed my 
mind whether he could have had any suspicion 
that the knowledge might prove useful. 

These thoughts ])assed through my brain with 
the rapidity of lightning. One moment only luul 
elapsed since Herbert's horrible proposition had 
been uttered ; and to avert attention from my 
movements, 1 be^an, in quite an indifferent 
tone, to reason vrith him, and suggested that the 
i'^clops, having probably seen quite sutKciciit 
ol the s]3ecies with one eye, might be interested 
and aiiinsed by an introduction to a variety with 
two, and that it would therefore be much better 
that 1 should be allowed to visit them in my 
natural comlition. 

Whilst thus speaking, I slipped into a seat nearer 
the w'indow, for I had been occupying one in the 
centre of the carriage, and as I did so, tlie thought 
occurred to mo, that the signal-cord r.in along only 
one'sidc of the train, and that it might possiblv 
not be on that towanls which I hail moved. 
The idea turned me sick with apprehension, for on 
this sole chance, ns I imagined, rested inv fate; 
my husband having immediately taken the seat 
I had vacated, and thus xdaeud himself between 
me and the opposite window, repeating, with 
much emphasis, ills belief that the mutilation 
which he desiroA would be a gratifying compli- 
ment to the Cyclops. 

*9^ very well; I daresay you are right,’ I 
Implied, with the nonchalance which was becoming 
momentarily more difficult to maintain. ‘But, 
Herbert, dear, you know we arc a long way olf 
the count|y yet, and if you don’t object, I should 
pr^r waiting until we are a little nearer.’ 

Whilst offering this new suggestion, I carelessly 
pieced my hand upon the sash of the window, 
end was just about to lower it, when a strong 
8^^ was laid upon my outstretched arm. 

No, no ; I’m not going to wait ! ’ he screamed, 
P'^Uing my band away, and keeping a firm hold 


upon it * I shall be busy by-and-hy, looking after 
my estates ; it’ll be better to get it done at once.’ 

‘But, Herbert,’ I cried, making this further 
objection rather faintly, for my courage had 
almost vanished at his touch, ‘you might possibly 
make some blunder over it Let us wait till we 
get to the hotel in London, and then we will send 
for a doctor, and have it done properly and 
scientifically.* 

This roinark, probably because it infcrcxitially 
tmeed him with want of skill, greatly infuriated 
him, and as he growled out a savage refusal of my 
request, the cruel hands tightened upon my arm. 
I neither fainted nor scrcaiiieiL My eye had 
fallen upon ray dressing-case, which had been 
placed iq>on the parccl-rack running along at the 
top of the carriage, and stood close by the opposite 
window'. Professing to be reconciled to his design, 
I observed that I would merely take from my 
case a clean haiulkcrchief, and I would then be at 
his disposal. My cheerfulness completely disarni- 
iiig suspicion, he allowed me to rise ; and passing 
over to the further end of the carri^ige, I suddenly 
lowered the window, stretched out my hand, and 
groped for the sigruil-conl. In vain, in v.ain ! 
Head followed hand, as I eagerly glanced above 
and bedow. There was no cord. I was at the 


1 was at the 


wrong side of the carriage. A cry of despair and 
horror burst from my lips as I Yelt my nusbaiid 
seize me by the waist, drag me backwanls from 
the window, and throw me into a seat He stooi)ed 
to pick up the knife, which the shock had jerked 
from his grasp, and — was it fancy i Or, oh ! could 
it indeed be reality ?— as he sought upon the 
ground, some little time unsuccessfully, the train 
appeared lo be slackening speed. Yearningly, 1 
.strove to realise the truth. O yes ! it was moving 
more slowdy ; I was certtiLii of that. We must be 

nearing the station ; I must have exaggerated 

the time it wouhl take. Hope revived ; but a yell 
of satisfaction announced the recovery of the lost 
knife ; already it was brandished in my face, when, 
with the energy of desperation, and with both my 
hands, I grasped the criud hand which held it. 
Another moment, and 1 felt myself mised up and 
filing violently down. My head crashed upon the 
flooring of the carriage ; blinding sparks flew 
before my eyes; horrible distortions seemed to 
pass over the inflamed features which were bending 
over mo, thim a black shadow' slid between, and 
all was darkness. 

When I recovered consciousncs.s, I \vas lying 
upon my own little bed in the cottage at Eistoiilee, 
where for weeks 1 had been tossing in the delirium 
of brain-fever. It was but slowly that recollection 
of the terrible scone through which I had passed 
returned to me ; and onljr by degrees, as I could 
bear it, did my mother couiinimicate to me the 
following particulars. The Iieaii which I had seen 
withdrawn into the .yljoiniiig carriage at the 
junction station was iinlecd that of l)r Adair ; 
for, suspecting the truth, and filleil with the 
deepest anxiety upon my account, ho hail, at the 
lost moment, stepped into the train. The un- 
earthly shriek uttered by Herbert in the tunnel 
hud been heard by him, and he had immediately 
used the signal ; but tbe rapid rate at wdiicli the 
train was travelling, bad prevented it from being 
very quickly responded to. In miserable suspense, 
he "had stood at tbe door of his compartment 
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whilst the speed gradually slackened ; and the 
instant he could do so with safety, he had rushed, 
aided by a guard, to my assiataiicc, and had suc- 
ceeded in overpowering iiiy assailant in the very 
nick of time. On reaching the huge town a 
few miles distant, Mr St Jiilien was carried at 
once to ail asylum, whilst I, in a state of uncon- 
sciousness, was brought home by my rescuer. 
The following morning, a sensational paragraph 


appeared in the newspaper, describing tne affair ; 
and upon the succeeding day, a lady called at 
Woodbine Cottage. She introdncefl herself os 
the sister-in-law of Mi St Julicii, and informed 
mamma and Dr Adair, who was present at the 
interview, that the poor young man had, some 
time previously, gone down to his house at 
Cambridge, in what she considered an uiisotilcd 
state of mind ; that indications of more serious 
aberration had speedily followed ; and that, in the 
end, he had been obliged to be placed under the 
care of a keeper. Maniiging, however, to elude 
the man’s vigilance, he had cifectcd his escape so 
deverly that his friends had been unable to trace 
him, and had only done so eventually by means of 
the newspaper paragraph. 

The further iiiforniatioii elicited from this lady 
may be condensed into a few words. In his 3’outh, 
my unfortunate husband bad been distinguished 
for great learning and studious habits. lie had 
married, when very young, a beautiful girl, to 
whom he was ardently attached, and who had 
dmost immediately been accidentally drowned ; 
and following closely upon this disaster bad come 
the failure of a bank in which the bulk of bis 
laigo property was invested. Insanity was heredi- 
tary in tile family ; and althouLdi no symptoms of 
the malady had previously e^diibitcd themselves 
in him, poor Herbert’s mind had been completely 
unhinged by bis troubles, and for some niuntlis he 
had been violently mad. His recover}^, when it 
took place, appcaim to be a most perfect one ; but, 
notwithstanding this, he had always retained pecu- 
liarities upon the two subjects wdiich hod origin- 
ated his derangement ffever, since her death, 
had he been known to allude to bis wife even in 
the most distant manner; though, as has been 
seen, he once or twice, in his second fit of insanity, 
addressed me by the name she had home, probably 
mistaking our identity. 'J’hc other and more* 
notable singularity, which evidenced the remains 
of disease, was the delusion, under which he 
constantly laboured, that he was the owner 
of immense wealth and of numerous estates 
and properties. So entirely sane, liowev(*r, was 
he ill every other respect, that it was by no 
means remarkable that two simple women like 
my mother imd myself should have remained in 
ignorance of liis condition. Still, looking back 
upon tlhat time with the light thrown upon it by 
subsequent events, I can see clearly that, during 
the latter weeks of our intercourse in Torquay and 
London, Mr St Julien’s mind hod already begun 
to waver, although it was not finally thrown off 
the balance until the excitement attendant upon 
the thought of immediate marriage. 

Whilst in Cambridge, he had not, it appeared, 
mentioned that subject to any person ; but upon 
being placed under restraint, he had exercised 
much shrewdness in evading his keeper, and had 
contrived to reach Klstonlee in time. With the 
cunning characteristic of the insane, he had 


managed to control himself whilst in the company 
of my friends. Little now remains to be told. 

During that terrible ride in the express train, 
every atom of love I had fdt for my husband was 
extinguished as completely os though it had never 
existed. Horror took the place of every other 
sentiment ; and when, upon his restoration to 
I health, he besought me to live with him, 1 not 
only refused to uo so, but declined even to sec 
him again. Too delicate to press the matter, my 
unhappy husband relinquished his claim^ and, 
settling through his lawyer a liberal annuity on 
me, be starlcd once more for the continent Two 
years afterwords, I received the announcement of 
his death, which had taken place in Rome, ami 
had been occasioned by rheumatic fever ; and three 
years later, I again stood before the altar, and left 
it the wife of a sober middle-aged gentleman, 
whose constancy and devotion had won from me 


whose constancy and devotion had won from me 
a depth of afrection never in reality accorded to 
my poor Herbert, but fully deserved by Dr Adair. 


THE MONTH: 

SCIENCE AND ARTS. 

The past and the present year are likely to bo 
conspicuous in the annals of geographical dis- 
covery. Great things have been done in the way 
of marine explorations, and more and more of 
the mystciy that hangs over Africa is dispelled. 
Two expeditions .are now on their way from Cairo 
to the Upper Kile, whence they are to travel to 
the capital of Darfur, and the capitiil of Konlofaii, 
to make surveys, to improve existing wells, to 
sink new wells in suitable places. One of the 
parties will then take a south-easterly direction 
down to the coast, while the other will cxidore 
Lake Albert and its neighbourhood to some dis- 
tance beyond the equator. A third jMirty is to 
make a geological and mineralogical survey of llic 
cfmntrics lying between the Nile and the lied 
Bca, and Eastern Soudan : and in this way the 
resources of the vast regions lying to the south of 
Egypt will be made known, and mostly by 
Englishmen. 

Then, ns is already knouai. Lieutenant Cameron, 
who set out from the svest coast, has reached the 
region of the great lakes, and Livingstone's river, 
the Lualaba, which, as is believed, will prove to 
be the Congo. The Ilerlin African Society arc 
.about to send another expedition under Captain 
You Homeycr to explore Central Africa. And the 
exploration of Palestine is going on with satis- 
factory results. 

In Newfoundland, the carrying out of a geo- 
logical survey has added largely to our knowledge 
of the geography of tliat important island. Regions 
rich in timber have been explored, of which 
nothing was previously known, except from the 
reports of adventurous trappers ; and hundreds of 
square miles of productive land are available for 
settlement in a part of the country supposed to 
have been barren and worthless. Through this 
region, which is on the cost side of tlie island, a 
navigable river— the Gander — ^has been surveyed 
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up to its source in a lake, a distance of thirty 
miles ; and deposits of gypsum and of coal, and 
indications of petroleum and of salt springs, have 
been discovered. 

But perhaps most remarkable of all is the cruise 
of H.M.S. Banlisk in the Eastern seas, especially 
in Torres Strait and along the coasts of New 
Guinea. When the new charts of those regions 
come to be published, then, on comparison with 
the old charts, will our gain in geography and 
hydrography become apparent In the words of 
tiie official Report^ the oflicers and men of the 
Jitutilish ‘have surveyed about twelve hundred 
miles of coast-line, liave made known at least 
twelve first-class harbours, several navigable rivers, 
and more than one hundred islands,’ and are able 
to announce the discovery of a shorter route 
between Australia and China than any hitherto 
navigated in those latitudes. Among the islands 
.'ire some as lai^^ as the Isle of Wight : they are 
described as fertile and populous, the inhabitants 
being partially civilised Alalays. On the north- 
east coast of the mainland, two mountains, eleven 
thousand feet in height, were seen, and were 
named after the two distinguished politicians, 
Gladstone and Disraeli. 

Some years ago, we mentioned the expedition 
which set out from Blianio, in Biirmah, under 
Major Sladcn, and nuule an exploratory journey 
to the important province of xuiian and hack. 
Anotlicr expedition is now oiganiscd to travel the 
same route, hut go farther. The commander of 
the present party is Colonel Horace Browne : he 
is accompanied by officers ciualificd to make 
scientific observations, and to collect and de.scribe 
natural objects. In carrying out his instructions, 
j he will pass and visit Alomcin and Talifoo, and at 
the latter he is to embark on the great river 
Yangtso, and explore it all the way down to 
Shanghai. The atti'mpts to enter China from the 
west have been very few : if lliis should be suc- 
cessful, gcogniphors as well os traders will soon 
follow on its track. Add to all this the polar 
expedition now in active preparation, and it would 
seein that^ notwithstanding all that has been done, 
there is more than ever remaining to be discovered. 
As regards the polar expedition, wc rejoice to see | 
that it is. to be comniamlcd by Captain Narcs of 
the Challcnffer, an excellent seaman, in the prime 
of vigour and capability. 

The last published volume of Transactions of the 
Institution of Naval Architects contains papers on 
the best form of ships, on the safe limit of loading 
Steamers, on steamers of high speed for crossing 
the Channel, and others which shew the interest 
taken by pmclical men in the several subjects. 
There is also a description of on instnuiicnt called 
by Afr Hearson, its inventor, a ‘ strophometer or 
speed indicator.’ This instniment combines a few 
wheels, a spring, a dial ; is fixed in any convenient 
place in on engine-room, and on being connected by 
a catgiU line with some moving part of the engine, 
the pointer on the dial indicates the speed of the 
enmne. Even in a rough sea, when the vessel is 
rolling and pitching, and the speed of the engines 
necesscuily fluctuates, the pointer still shews the 
Irne speed within half a revolution, which is 
sufficiently accurate. We are informed that a 
strophometer, such os here described, has been at 
vork in ir.Af.S. Agineouri for about nine months, 
sud that the engineer can tell at a glance, and 


within a cnmrtcr of a revolution, the speed of the 
engines, ^us, this instrument supplies a want 
which has long been felt, and by ships of war more 
than others, l)ccause, during naval evolutions, the 
ships have to keep acenrato station one with 
another, and therefore a knowledge of their speeil 
at any moment is indispensable. The instrument 
may be fixed on deck, as well as in the engine- 
room, where it mu he nd'erred to by the officer of 
the watch. With some additional apparatus, it 
may also be used to indii;ate the speed of the .ship. 

Another instniment, described in the same 
volume, is ‘ the universal dromoscope,* for correct- 
ing the course of a ship. Seafaring men know 
tliat the compass does not shew the true direc- 
tion in which the ship is sailing : allowance must 
be made for the ‘declination ’ — that is, the diverg- 
ence of the needle from the true north ; and 
for the ‘deviation,’ which means the amount of 
error produced in the direction of the needle by 
the magnetism of the ship herself. These two 
occasions of error require to be giiarrlcd against hy 
ceaseless wnlchfulness ; and as an effectual means 
of overcoming them, the dromoscopc has been 
invented hy Dr Paiigger, Director of the Imperial 
Practical School of Trieste. It resembles a ship’s 
clock, with a comims-caid division on each side. 
An index on each card communicates with machin- 
ery in the interior. Before the voyage is com- 
menced it is adjusted to the binnacle, and the devi- 
ation is calculated by a professional person ; the 
dromoscope is then set, ami delivered to the captain. 
By a little additional calculation, the points may be 
marked on the compass card for the fresh indica- 
tions. For example, a vessel bound from Trieste 
for Bombay : marks might be mailc for Corfu, Suez, 
Aden, and Bombay ; ami the captain, on arriving 
at those places, W'ould have only to place the zero 
of the veniiers to the corresponding marks, and 
find .at once the correct deviation registered in his 
dromoscope. Wherever he may be, the captain 
can ahvays tell the true course of the ship. We 
may therefore believe that the dromoscope wdll he 
accepted by all maritime nations. It has been 
alrcudy adopted in the imperial German and the 
imperial Austrian navy. It may be made of various 
sizes down to the small size of a watch without 
impairing its efficiency. 

Tlie peculiar metal, vanadium, seems likely to 
he useful to photographers. This metal, os chemi- 
cal readers are aware, is found in the ore of copper 
and lead, and of some other minerals, and belongs 
to the same, scries of metals os antiiiiuny, arsenic, 
and bismuth. Its properties have been ablv in- 
vestigated by Professor Roscoe of Owens (College, 
Alanchester ; and in a recent communication to the 
Philosophical Society of that town, he states that 
‘paper, which does not contain any size of animal 
origin, when coated with a solution of sodium 
ortTiovanadate, is darkened on exposure to light. 
The tint, however, never becomes darker than a 
slate colour. If ilic paper thus prepared he im- 
mersed in a solution of silver nitrate after exposure 
to lights the colour in the exposed part instantly 
changes to a deep brown or a black colour, A’arying 
according to the amount of exposure.’ We arc 
farther informed that *a tint of the decomposed 
vanadate, which is of so slight an amount as to be 
with difficulty distinguished from tihe whiteness of 
the pajier, will, by immersion in the silver nitrate, 
be toned so as to exhibit a veiy perceptible tint.' 
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Here, then, is a paper which phot(^graphen may 
experiment witli after their mamicr, and discover 
the effects of which it is capable. It may yield un- 
expected effects, and reveal something irioro than 
we yet know of the action of light. 

A collection of * palaeolithic implements,’ old 
stone tools and weapons, has been exhibited at 
Owens College. They were found in the gravel of 
river-valleys in England and France, and we notice 
the fact, not because of its novelty, but in order 
to mention what was said thereupon by Professor 
l^yd Dawkins. Similar implements have been 
found in India, and their occurrence along with 
the remains of extinct mammalia, ‘proves that 
man was living, both in Europe and in Soutliem 
Asia from the Ganges to Ceylon, in the same rude 
uncivilised state, at tha same time in the life-history 
of the earth.’ Professor Dawkins further drew 
attention to the traces of art and handicraft remain- 
ing on the implements, and drew tlic inference that 
their former owners ‘may be represented at the 
present day by the Eskimos.* 

The question whether the moon has an atmos- 
phere or not, is not yet settled ; but the balance of 
evidence is in the affirmative. Mr David Win- 
stanlcv, in a comnuinication to the Society above 
namcil, points out the obscn’atiuns that favour 
the affirmative, and suggests as another proof the 
colours seen around the sun during an eclipse. 
• Considering,* he remarks, in concluding his argu- 
ment, ‘that the non-existence of a lunar utmos- 
plicrc is undemoustrated and uiidcmonstrable, that 
it is in opposition to analogy, and that even simple 
refraction has given evidence of such an inconsider- 
able atmospheric envelope as we might at most 
expect a body of the moon’s small mass to have, 
it certainly seems to me that the balance cjf jirob- 
ability lies in favour of the theory that the rain- 
bow hues observed at total eclipses of the sun arc 
really the results of chromatic dispersion effected 
by a lunar atmosphere.’ 

* To the paragraph on the value of repose in the 
cure of aneurism in a recent MonUh, may be added 
the following from a contemporary journal on the 
use of rest us a cure for pulmonary consumption, 
^st being so beneficial in suiwcul cases, it oc- 
curi'ed to Dr Bcrkart that it would be beneficial in 
that disease of the lungs popularly known ns con- 
sumption. Taking it for granted that, under the 
circumstances, the movements of breathing and 
the contact of fresh air with the inflamed surface 
are hurtful, he keeps portions of the lungs in a 
state of repose by means of straps and bandages. 
The doctor is hopeful that this mode of treatment 
will arrest the progress of the disease. When wc 
hear of his success, we shall have much pleasure 
in making it known. 

A curious fact in natural history is mentioned in 
the Transactions of the Royal Society of Mauritius. 
Flamingoes used to he numerous in the island, 
hut they gnulually disappeared, and during tlie 
last hundred year^ none has been seen. But a 
largo flock liad arrived and settled in marshy places 
along the shore. They ore supposed to liavc ini- 
^t^ from Madagascar. Another noteworthy fact 
IB that, with a view to check the increasing dryness 
of the dimatc, 800,000 trees and 150,000 seed-holes 
have been pitted on barren mountain-slopes and 
other waste places. The planting still goes on ; and 
young islanaeis of the present day may live to see 
tall forests on the now unproductive 'wilds^ and 


rejoice in the restoration of the blessed rain to its 
former fruitful quantity. 

The collection of statistics is a slow process, 
hence it is that the Mineral Statistics for tne year 
1873 were not published until the end of lost 
year. The quantity of cool raised was 127,016,747 
tons ; and ot iron-ore, 15,677.499 tons. More than 

35.000. 000 tons of the coal were consumed in 
making iron, more than 27,000,000 in producing 
steam-power for manufactories, and more than 

20.000. 000 tons in dwelling-houses— that is, in 
keeping Jiotiie comfortable. The ‘balance,’ os the 
Americans say, was burnt in other trade opem- 
tions, in the production of gas, and nearly 

13.000. 000 tons were sent away to foreimi conn- 
tries. When looked at in detail, the results under 
one head alone— maniifactories, arc surprising. 
There arc 2500 cotton factories, with 34,000,000 
spindles, and 450,000 power-looms; 500 flax 
factories, with 1,5(X),000 sjiindles, and .32,500 
})Ower-loo]]is ; 220 hemp, jute, and shoddy fac- 
tories, with 150,000 spindles, and 700 power-looms ; 
700 silk factories, with 750,000 spindles, uiul 
10,000 power-looms ; 220 woollen factories, willi 
2,5(X),(XK) spindles; G50 worsted factories, with 
1,750,0(K) siniullcs, and 5C,0iX) power-looms. More 
than forty million spiiulli‘s, and more than half a 
million power-looms ! Wliut u pmdigious nmuiiut 
of whirling, wlii/./.ing, roaring, and dashing to aiul 
fro these ligiircs represent ! The total value of 
all the minerals produced in 1873 was L.70,722,0!)2. 

rinpruvcinents in rilles have led to iiiiprove- 
iiicnts in fowling-pieces in respect of range, velocity, 
and what sportsmen call ‘pattern.’ But thoric 
advantages have been aceompaiiicd by a senuii.s 
disadvantage, for the riuicker and fartlier the shot 
travel, the more do tlie shot scatter, to the joy 
of the bird, and the sorrow of tin: sliooter. Ulil 
stnge-coachmcii used to have nil axiom whicli they 
impressed on young beginners in the art of driv- : 
iiig : ‘Don’t let’em sprawl ! ’ that is, tlic horses ; and | 
Rporlsmeu wdio hope for success must beware of j 
letting their shot sprawl. Their answer would , 
perhaps be : ‘ Give ii.s a gun that will keep them ! 
close.’ Such a gun, it is Siiid, may now be hail. | 
Messrs Dougall, guninukers of London and Glus- j 
gow, have I an improved breech-loading fowling- j 
piece which, they say, approaches the rifle in ; 
swiftness and range, and in accuracy of aim. If | 
the inveiilion be as efficient us is described, sjinrts- 
iiinn, hcnccfoi'th, will not have to complain that 
their w'capons arc not sullicieutly destructive, 
thoiigli from Htatistic.s of game annually killed, 
one would imagine there is already destruction 
enough. 
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A GREEN YULE. i 

Apropos of the ‘ wisdom of our ancestors,* we call ' 
to mind the venerable aphorism, that ' a green yule 
makes a fat churchyanl.* Recent experiences prove 
tliis to be an entire fallacy. 'L'he error of iiiiaginiiig 
that mild weather at (^Jhristmas is fruitful in causing 
mortality, could only have gained belief from vague 
or random observation. When maxims of this 
sort became popularised, there was no rigorous 
system of gathering shitistics, such as is now 
estahlished in every part of Groat llritain. Fussy 
pedantic people set on foot any iKinsciisical maxim 
that came into their heads ; and it, being received 
as gospel, was sagely ix^peated from generation to 
generation without question. What mischief has 
tirst and last been done among the more ignorant 
chxsses by cherished but preposterous assumptions 
— such, for instance, as that * Heaven never sends 
the mouth, but it sends the meat with it ! * Let 
any one look into the horrible condition which pre> 
vails in the squalid dens of our huge cities, and 
see how this dangerous maxim has worked. 

As to the saying about the ‘ green yule,’ it has 
fallen on evil times. The Registrar-general, with 
his oificers and records, has come down upon it 
with afflicting vengeance. AVinter after winter, 
these officials have conclusively shewn that frost 
and snow arc the real enemies to be dreaded, not 
mild weather. It is cold which fills the church- 
yard. There can be no very merry Christmas in 
^mglaiid when the quicksilver in the thcriiioiueter 
is standing at about 12 or 13 degrees ; when the 
ntmosphcrc is raw and dismal, and the ground 
covered a foot deep in snow. Then comes what 
the poorer classes very significantly call the ‘ dead 
J'ip.' Outdoor work is at a stand-still ; the smallest 
^ttorsel of fuel is treasured ; and warmth can 
scarcely bo maintained in the meagrely provided 
dwelling. Talk of the dangers of a green yule to 
subject to these calamities ! The youthful, 
the robust, the able-bodied of middle age, may 
possess Buflicicnt vital force to withstand the rigours 
of the season ; but the infirm in health, the very 
young, and the old, unless with great care and in 


fortunate circumstances, run the greatest risk of 
being carried off. So say the Registrar-general 
and his inexorable figures. 

Tlie winter just passing away has, from its ex- 
ceptional severity, amply demonstrated that a 
frosty, not a mild yule, is what is to be dreaded. 
Fur a number of years back, the deaths ill the 
metropolis in December have on an average weekly 
been 62S ; whereas the weekly average in December 
1S74 was 871) ; the number of deaths in the Christ- 
mas week ending the 2d of January being as many 
as H>0S. A similar tale is told all over the country, 
especially in the large towns, in most of which the 
ordinary rate of mortality was more than doubled. 
In some places, the number of deaths exceeded 
j the births -a very unusual phenomenon. 

Seeing that cold is so fatal to the weak and aged, 
one may reasonably inquire whether, in going out 
into the open air, it is not possible to be protected 
by wann clothing. Leaving those who habitually 
endure and enjoy outdoor exercise to answer this 
question for themselves, wc wish to draw attention 
to the fact, that injury to health from the eflects 
of cold may readily occur in two ways. The feet 
may be chilled, or the lungs affected. By taking 
extreme care on these points, many persons sur- 
vive to old age. In this respect, l^iea are often 
markedly successful. They do not walk out in 
bod w'eather, and in particular they reject all 
invitations to go out of doors at night. Parties, 
theatrical inducements, are treated with indififer- 
ence. For months, they stick to the fireside. We 
have heard of a lady of good family and fortune in 
Scotland, Miss II of A , who, with advanc- 

ing years, m:ide a puiiit of retiring to bed at the 
I approach of winter, and there comfortably hyber- 
natiiig until spring, or till the last scrap of snow 
had disappeared. Some persons imitate the swal- 
lows, and set off to a southern climate at the 
end of October, but this lady placidly composctl 
herself in bed, where, by proper precautions as 
regards closing chinks in doors and windows, and 
keeping up good fixes, she set cold pretty much 
at defiance. In tliis species of hybcniatiou she by 
no means lived the life of a donnouse. She had 
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her attendants; she received lady visiton (after 
they had been aired and warmed down-stairs) ; she 
had a niece, who played to her on the piano, and 
brought herltooks and ncwspaners ; she managed 
some business affiurs connected with her tenant- 
farmers and their leases ; and took a lively interest 
in gossip about preachers, scrinons, and other local 
matters. Nor did she neglect the article of diet. 
AVith an intuitive knowledge that certain alimentary 
substances are necessary for withstanding the cold, 
she consumed a considerable amount of nourishing 
Olid oleaginous matter ; not that she imitated the 
Esquimaux, and swallowed train-oil. AVe say 
nothing of dinner. Her food for breakfast and 
supper comprehended six eggs, with half a pound 
of fresh butter spread on a due quantity of bread, 
daily. By these several means, this cautious old 
lady happily spun out existence till she Wiu 
nearly a hundred years of ago— an amusing, if 
not instructive, instance of what means can be 
employed to secure long life. It would almost 
seem that with great care and some self-sacrifice, 
the British islands are not adverse to longevity. 
AVe cannot indeed rejoice in the bland mid-day 
air of the Kiviera in winter; but we possess that in 
which the Kiviera is seemingly deficient — a good 
coal-fire to render life endurable in almost all the 
cold evenings of December and .January. There, 
in the ordinary hotels, as we have repeatedly saiti, 
lies the wends point of all the health-resorts in 
Southern Europe. 

To return to the subject of catching cold, which, 
as observed, may be done through the agency of 
the feet or the lungs. An aged but venturesumu 
gentleman of our acquaiutunce in London once 
asked his medicsil arlviscr if he might with safety 
to health go out on a winter evening : ho would be 
well wrapped-up, take grc.‘it care of himself, and 
so forth. ‘My friend,* aiisweml the physician, 
‘your wrapping-up is all very well, hut that is not 
enough. Even driving in a cab will bo of little 
use. The moment you leave your warm house, 
and step upon the jiavemcut, the deed is done. 
Your feet are chilled, and your lungs take in a 
gulp of cold air ; mflammation of the bronchial 
tubes may ensue. 1 advise you to resist tempta- 
tioni^ and keep the house.’ The advice was 
taken and kep^ though at some sacrifice of social 
a^uaintancesnip. The gentleman lived to his 
ninety-second year. He would have liad more 
amusement by going into company, but the loss of 
this was compensate by twenty years of longer life. 
Some may think he was wrong. It is a matter of 
taste. ‘A short life and a merry one,* is a principle 
not without its adherents. A young man at Mentone 
with a mere shred of lung was counselled not to 
go out at night, for if he did, he would certainly 
die. Kegaidless of all consequences, he went to a 
dance, and gaily waltzed himself into eternity. In 
the ^ort space of a single minute, he was figuring 
in a ball-room and lying a corpse in the lobby. 
He had, vulgarly speaking, ‘worked for a mischief,* 
and he got it This, of course, was on extreme cose ; 
but we cannot doubt that, if analysed, the Kegis- 
tar^general’s returns would bo found to embrace 
innumerable instances of mortality arising from 
indiscretions not greatly dissimilar. Thousands 
who would riirink from going into battle, heed- 
lessly expose themselves to casualties as deadly as 
those which occur in ordinary warfare. 

Few of the most heedless ore so had as the 


young gentleman, who, aware of the fatal con- 
sequences, went out to a dance, and perished 
but we see numberless cases of weak indirerction! 
Thoughtlessness more than pe^erseness is at fault! 
In our cold and splashy winter nights. Death 
revels at the doors of concert-rooms and theatres. 
Delicate females, with thin shoes, and fashionably 
scanty attire, in going out from these overheated 
I evening resorts, rush suddenly into cold draughts, 
probably inhaling an atmosphere for which they 
arc wholly unprepared, and with the evil clTccu 
of which they are unacquainted by education. AVe 
might almost say that in this climate of ours, 
Death makes its stealthy inroads more through 
the mouth than any other organ. AVith the most 
acute susceptibility, the brondiial tubes and lungs 
are easily brought into an abnormal condition by 
inhaling foggy and frosty air. Of course, strength- 
ening the system, by bathing and outdoor exercise, 
will go far to obviate the chances of injury. AVe, 
doubt, however, if, in the case of the more elderly, 
tiny precautions of this kind will be of much avail. 
If life 1 m! desirable — and that is a point we leave 
to private judgment — ^we urgently counsel tin; 
adoption uf every available means to guard ngaiiist 
damp, chills, and settled cold, os being the true 
enemies of health and longevity. A green yule, 
indeed ! A virulently mild winter ! After tlu; 
experience of the past season, we should hope to 
hear no more of that nonsense. w. c. 

THE’ LOVITTS OF rUKCELL’S IXCU. 

In the year l/f)*), when, from political and other 
causes, predatory outrages were common in some 
parts of Jndand", a bad jire-emineiice for lawless- 
ness signalised a formidable banil known ibrongli- 
oiit Kilkenny and the adjacent counties as ‘ Doran's 
Gang.’ This criminal confederation, however, had 
nothing of a political or social nature. The gang 
were simply rubbers ; but ilieir audacity was so nii- 
bouiided, and the success with wliich they over ainl 
over again defied pursuit ami escaiMsl arrest, was 
so extraordinary, as to give a certain air uf rouiance 
to *thc popular iinpressioiis reguiiling them. It 
iv.'is alleged tliat they were not only jjalronised 
and protected by persons of good birth aud station, 
but that a number of them belonged to a high 
class of families. One of the blackest deeds with 
which the traditions of the lost generation loaded 
the memory uf these daring freebooters, is con- 
nected with a place colled Furceirs Inch. 1'"or a 
special reason, we shall first tell the story of the 
affair, according to popular legend, and then invite 
attention to some archaeological comments on the 
subject. 

Purcell’s Inch was a castle of the Purcells of 
Bally foylc, in the county of Kilkenny, a branch of 
the better known Tipperary Purcell^ barons of 
Loiighmore. In ordinary acceptation, the Bally- 
foyle Purcells stood second to none of thoir name. 
In every stage of the great struggle of the seven- 
teenth century, they had been active and zealous 
on the national side. At the date of the inci- 
dent referred to, Purcell’s Inch had passed awav 
from the family, in the general forfeiture which 
followed the Revolution. It was now in me 
poBseasion of the Lovitts, a branch of the Lontw 
of Liscombe, in Buckinghamshire, and repuM to 
be in very opiUent circamstanceB. Some chang^ 
had also taken place on the property. The casue 
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liad been much altered, and enlaigcd, to suit the 
requirements of a luxurious and expensive house- 
iimd. It stood on the hanks of the Noie, about a 
inile bdow the city of Kilkenny. 

The reputed wealth of Mr Lovitt, and the rich 
collections of plate which he was kno^vn to possess, 
excited the cupidity of Doran’s Gan^'. Of Doran 
liimself, the tradition says nothing; m connection 
with this particular ciitei^rise, in which tlic cldef 
actors appear to have been two young men, named 
James and Charles Davis, assisted by Patrick Glin- 
ilon, Luke Bow, and Patrick Beigin. As regards the 
family to be attacked, there were at the time only 
Mr and Mrs Lovitt, and their two daughters, who 
could be easily overcome. Having taken their 
measures so skilfully as to suTprisc the household, 
the gang at once murdered Mr and Mrs Lovitt and 
their servants. Seizing the younger of the tw'o 
daughters, they coniiiiandcd her to inform them 
where the money and plate were deposited. On 


by this hideous torture to give them tlie required 
information. She having satisfied their wishes, 
they plundered the house, and then cruelly mur- 
dered the young lady, lest she should inform 
against them. 

What of the elder of the two daughters during 
this terrific tragedy ? She was not seen or thought 
of. The old house of J^iirceirs Inch, as was not 
luicommoii in those troubled times, had a place of 
couccalmeut, which could be used as a means of 
retreat in any sudden danger or emergency. It 
c-ouBisted of an aijariiuent in the thickness of the 
wall, which, though very small, was sufficient to 
accommodate a single individual ; the acceas to it 
being by a sliding panel, so skilfully adjusted os 
not to be observed without the most minute 
scnitiiiy. Into this small sleeping apartment 
Miss Lovitt had retired for the night, before the 
unexpected attack of the burglars. She was only 
aroused by the horrid circumstances which had 
ensued, to be an unobserved witness of the savage 
murder of her father aud mother, and the torture 
to which her sister was subjected. !Shc was able to 
sec the proceedings of the gang, by looking through 
the chinks of tlie panel ; and by remaining quiet, 
she happily <^ned attention. What she saw, 
remained distinctly impressed on her memory. 
The law was set in operation ; Uie leaders of the 
gang were captured, and being brought to trial, 
the testimony of Miss J^ovitt w'as sought 
, The trial of these desperadoes excited immense 
interest As a witness of their atrocities, Miss 
Witt gave her evidence with impressive accuracy. 
The only thing she hesitated about was the iden- 
tification of one of the brothers Davis. For a 
time she looked dubiously at him, and then, with 
n sudden gesture, points to him os one of the 
nmideiers. 

'He, too^ ia one of them,’ she cried, with a 
Bhnnking movement of horror. * Look ! the very 
waistcoat he is wearing is mode out of my poor 
petticoat’ 

The waistcoat was immediately taken off the 
F^^nr, and submitted to examination. The 
yonn^i lady persisted in identifying it, and her 
jy^ons on the point were irresbtiblo, when she 
^mted out a dam which she herself had made 
w V ' In that dam,’ she said, ^I can- 

not be mistaken, for, when completed, it produced 


the letters K L, the initials of my own name ; 
and there these initials still ore.* 

Acconling to tradition, this dramatic incident 
decided the fate of the prisoner. Davis and his 
accomplices were convicted, and executed. The 
strange recognition of tlie waistcoat at the trial 
hult)^ materially to create on interest in FurcclLs 
Inch, which continued for many yean to be regarded 
with mingled curiosity and awe. Aa long as tlie 
old house stood, a numljcr of dark stains were 
pointed out on the fioor, os the blood-marks of 
the cruel murders that had been perpetrated. 

Such is the story of tlie Lovitts of rurcell’s Inch, 
as related within the memory of old inhabitants of 
Kilkenny still living. The narrative is so singu- 
larly precise and circumstantial, that no one would 
think of calling it in question. And yet, with all 
its plausibility, the story has in it only a grain of 
truth. The bulk of it is an invention, a myth, 
hatched out of a few concurring circumstances 
—a gang of robbers, a burglary, an old casUe, 
some dork stains on the fioor, a waistcoat, a dimity 
petticoat, and so on. Never, perhaps, was there 
u more tlirilling legend made out of some common- 
place facts; and we present it as an instance of 
what, among a credulous people, may be palmed 
off as authentic history. It is true there was a 
buiglary at PiirceH’s Inch in the autumn of 1755 ; 
that among the burglars were two young men 
named James and Charles Davis ; and that money, 
plate, and other proiierty, including a dimity 
petticoat, were carried away ; but nearly all the 
rest is pure fiction. 

It is untrue that Mr and Mrs Lovitt, or any of 
their servants, were mimlcrcd. 

It is untrue that the younger Miss Lovitt was 
tortured over the iiiv, to force her to disclose where 
the family plate and money were concealed. 

Tt is untrue that she was murdered. 

It is untrue that the cider Miss Lovitt was a 
witness of these hoirid cruelties from a liiding- 
place through the chinks of the wainscot paum. 
It docs not even appear that there was any such 
recess in the old house. 

ll is untrue that, in consequence of what she 
saw, she was able to recognise the perpetrators of 
the outrage. 

It is quite true that, for a long series of years, 
there W'ere dark stains on the floor of the chief 
apartment ; but that tliey were blood-stains must 
have been purely iinaginary. Facts coucliisiycly 
prove that the story, in its leading features, is a 
Action. It has been ascertained that, at the time 
of the burglary, the family of the Lovitts were 
absent from Purceirs Inch, being then, aud for a 
considerable time afterwarus, resident in Dublin ; 
that the discoveiy and arrest of the robbers were 
brought about independently of them ; and that 
the only hand they had in the trial was the 
identification of articles found in possession of tlie 
prisoners. 

Let us now explain how the truth came out 
It is to the Kilkenny Archaoological Society that 
the lovers of the picturc^ue a^ legendary must 
give tlic blame for spoiling tlie oftrrepeated story 
of Purceirs Inch. A learnt member of this body, 
Mr John G. A. IMni, chanced to light upon a letter 
i vTitten by a Mr William Colles, immediately after 
the occurrence, and containing an official and de- 
I taileil account, not only of the arrest of the robbers, 
but also of all the odde and ends of evidence which 
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came to light in llic first stages of the examination. 
This letter reduces the romantic oflair into a vulgar 
and unromantic robbery. 

It would seem that the first discoveiy of the 
robbers came from a pcdler, who was far from 
• scrupulous as to his purchases of stolen articles. 
On his information, two of the gang of burglars, 
Patrick Glindon and Luke Bow, were arrested on 
the 7th November 1755. Qlindou volunteered 
a confession, implicating the two Davises and 
Patrick Bcrgin, who were all arrested at Kilkenny 
a few days afterwards. In confirmation of his 
evidence against the Davises, Glindon stated that 
they had in their possession the handle of a sword 
belonging to Mr Lovitt, and a dimity petticoat of 
Mrs Lovitt’s. Search was made, and the dimity 
petticoat was found in the possession of the tailor 
who was in the habit of working for the Davises. 

Mr (.■olles.the writer of the letter, which is dated 
Kilkenny, November 25, 1755, w’as himself the 
magistrate before whom the first examinations of 
the prisoners Davis were taken, being the mayor 
of Kilkenny for that year; and the person to 
whom the letter was addressed was Sir AVilliam 
Evans Morris, then member of parliament for 
Kilkenny, who was at the time in Dublin, attend- 
ing to his ]mrliamcntary duties. It was Mr Gollcs 
who, on the failure of the scal’d! at Davis’s 
liouse for the dimity petticoat, suggested the idea 
of a search at the workshop of the tailor; and 
it is amusing to observe the accurate M'ay in 
which he records the tailor’s * unhesitating self- 
complacency in giving his cxamiiintinn ’—his own 
i promptness in taking the ‘Dimitty pcttycoat* 
into his possession, ‘ sigtiing his name on the most 
remarkable pieces of it,’ in older to be certain' 
whether Mr and Mrs Lovitt, or any of the family, 
would be able to swear to it In the same way he 
had search made for the sword-hilt, which lie took 
into his own custody, and of which he remarks to 
his corrcsiioiidt'iit, that * it has about seven indies 
of blade to it, and that it is remarkable.’ But, in 
suggesting to his correspondent to obtain from Mr 
Lovitt *as particular a description of his swonl as 
he can give,’ he warns him to get this description 
from him before he shall have seen this letter. 

Along with the ‘Dimitty pettycoat’ there was 
found in possession of the Davises’ tailor * an old 
scarlet wastcoat,’ which 'was left him by Janies ‘ 
Davis. Tho mayor desires that Mr Lovitt and 
his servants may be examined toucliing this also ; 
adding, that ho saw nothing os yet but the evi- 
dence of Glindon that touches the Davises ‘ unless 
Mrs Lovitt do own the pettycoat ; and if she do’s, 
it only affects James Davis ; ’ an observation which 
in itself would be sufiiciciit to disprove the roman- 
tic story of Miss Lovitt’s recognition of the entire 
party, as having seen them from her liiding-ploce 
in the sccret-pnnellcd chamber. 

Beyond this curious letter, which is still in the 
possession ol the writer’s great-grandson, Mr A. 
Colics of Mill mount, there seems no authentic 
information discoverable as to the further course of 
the prosecution. What took place on the trial, 
can only be matter of speculation. It is not un- 
likely that the dimity petticoat was recognised ; 
and it is lianlly conceivable that the curions 
circumstance of the darn, and of Miss Lovitfs 
identifying it by the fantastic form which the dam 
had taken, and which she had remarked at the 
time as presenting the initials of her own name, 

ifl -' ■- 


can have been a pure invention. Such a coinci- | 
dence, if we suppose it to have been brought under | 
the notice of a jury, could not fail to produce a 
most striking effect. 

What is certain, however, is, that the prisoners 
were found guilty of tho burglary, and that, Ju 
accordance with the criminal law of the time, they 
were executed at Kilkenny. But the story of the 
murde^ with all its horrible details, must liavo 
been of later growth. 

How or when it originated, and how it grew into 
currency, it is impossible to determine. But 
reviewing the evidence now, such as it stands, 
since the discovery of Mr Colles's letter, we .am i 
afraid that even the most devoted lover of tales of I 
mystery can have no choice but to rcgaid tho | 
mimlcr at I’urcell’s Inch as a talc not founded 
on fact. In short, the story of tho Lovitts of 
PuTCcirs Inch affords a fine example of hov 
legendary tales arc apt to grow out of a few 
meagre circumsUinccs, which, by the aid of a taste 
for the. wonderful, assume the character of a 
truthful narrative. 


DROLL SELECTIONS OF NAMES. 

The past volumes of (^nmhi’rs's Journal have ron- 
taincil occfisionnl notices of tho names lioriio by 
men and women, especially in our own country. I 
It is now known that atirnam-cs or family naiin’s ' 
often had an origin that throws light on ]natter.<) 
coimectcd with the past history of tribes, septs, 
clans, guilds, municipalities, counties, towns, dis- : 
tricts, occupations, trade relations, physical featmvii ; 
of different ])urls of the country, &c. ; while 
Imjitmnal or peisoiial names are traceable to a ; 
multitude of jirodiicing causes, some religious, 
some due to pcTsoiial cliarnclcristics, and other, i 
in the present day wholly inexplicable. Mr I 
Lower, Miss V’onge, and Professor Iiiucs may he ! 
named among those wlio have treated systi>< | 
malically this curious subject ; but outside/ and ; 
independent of all system, a budget of names may 1 
be brought togellmr full of a very whimsical i 
character. It has been suggested that many droll j 
and unuccoiiiitablc surnames originated in tlia 
names which an ignorant class of parisli-uflicers 
gave to fonndliiigs. For example, they would caU> 
a chilli ‘ Steps,’ if it h<arl been found on the stejis 
of a doorway ; or * Place,’ if discovered in Rome 
Place in the nciglibourliood. As, also, large 
numbers of children are neglected and brought up 
in ignorance of any parental name, they call them- 
selves anything that occurs to their fancy. It is, 
at all events, certain, that in London, Glasgow, 
and other places, cliihlrcn fall under the notice of | 
the police with no name wliatever, except it may 
he some ridiculous nickname given by their asso- 
ciates, which nickname rises to tho dignity of a 
recognised Buriiame. 

Mr Bourchicr was for many years accustomed 
to jot down the out-of-the-way surnames which 
came under his notice, in shop windows, in 
directories in parish registers, and elsewhere. U*' 
sent a lai]^ budget of them to Notes and QMriee! 
and we will make room for a portion of the list, 
by w'ay of samide. In let ter A we find Apothe- 
cary and Ancient. B supplies us with BrcekR, 
Bythewny, Barefoot, Bodily, Birchenough, and 
Birdseye. From C we obtain Curds, Coriifiridj 
Candle, Cakebreod, and Cofiee. D is lepreseuted 
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by Dinner, Drinkoll, and Dainty. E and F give 
us Eatwcll, Frizzle, Freshwater, Fish, and Food. In 
G may he found Ooiosey, Greygoose, Gosling, Grccn- 
grass. Greedy, Ginmr, and Garlic. In H arc Honey, 
Jfoddock, Haggis, Herbage, and Hogsilesh. J and 
Ji supply Jelly, Juniper, Lunch, and Ijon^cake; 
while the next three letters of the alphabet funiish 
Mad^crel, Mutton, Mustard, Nice, and Oysters. 
From P wo obtain Pigeon, Pepper, Peppercorn, 
Pickles, and Pheasant; and from R, Ram, Raw- 
bone, Rosberry. In S are to be found Swine, 
Sheepshanks, Spice, Shanks, Smallhom, Snipe, 
and Sweetapple ; while T gives us Tongue, Thirst, 
and Tart. 

Mr Boiirchier’s budget seems to refer to names 
taken from articles of food, rather than to those of 
any other class ; but multitudes of others have 
been collected, which make one marvel how such 
names ever came to be devised. Moist, Mudd, 
ikiots, Wholebelly, Sunshine, Jabberer, Quickfiill, 
Vile, Whitlow, Dust, Tattoo, Whackinan, Foddle, 
Crackle, Reason, Frizzle, Cobbledick, Shirt, 
Savcall, Hntfiill— what a strange medley is here ! 
Nor are the following less whimsical : Thorough- 
kettle, Shavetail, Hircdinan, Foresight, Smal- 
hehynd, Strangeworm, and Catchlove. A whole 
cluster of surnames luuy be found bearing some 
relation to the period of life when young people 
fonii mutual attachments : Gallant, Manhootl, and 
Manlove ; Vi^in, Troosiirc, Prettybody, liovo, 
Dearlove, Delight, Eighteen, Lovely, liovidock. 
Precious, and Sweetlove ; WalklaU, Kindness, 
Joy, Jealous, Yes, and Kiss ; Younghusliand, 
lliisband, Baby, Littlccliihl, and Littleboy. In a 
collection of Bumumes that attnictcd attention in 
the United States, were found Malady, Measles, 
Pippin, Pipkin, Rhino, Rosin, Rump, Spitfathcr, 
Saucurhox, Spleen, Smock, Sixty, Shaver, Towel, 
Tajrs, Tankard, Vixen, Viper, AVinegar, Wallower, 
AV internight, Withemp, and Yell. Riinisfatlier 
would be ]iroper enough for a man ; but Mrs 
Jliiinisfutlier reads oddly. A mulatto lady, born in 
Ru'budues, had for the second of her three names 
(a Imptisniol rather than a surname) the designa- 
tion Blowbcllows ; she disliked it, and used merely 
the initial letter. An adcrpiato reason has been 
iissigned for the adoption of many peculiar sm^ 

^ names in Amcricii. Settlers arriving from Europe i 
bring with them the names familiar in their 
respective countries ; ami these names, under- 
going the modifications of sound and spelling so 
clearly elucidated by Mux Muller, grmhially 
assume a new foriii. Hence are believed to li.ave 
arisen Rumpus from Bon Pas, Bunker from Boii 
V^cuT, Henderson from llendricksen, Buckalew 
from Buccleuch, and Peabody from Piebaudier. 

One of our charming essayists (either Charles 
Lamb or Leigh Hunt, we think) was fond of noting 
the names and trades written over shop windows, 
or on street doors ; he found in many a suitability, 
iH others a decided incongruity, between the man 
&nd his avocation. Among the recorded iustaiiccs 
fonner kind, authenticated by such super- 
•setiptions, by trades’ directories, and by parish 
j’o^sters, we must not refuse admission to Mr Too 
and Mr Heelcs, the one a shoemaker, and the other 
a clogmaker, at York. Mr Pie seemed bom to he 
a pastry-cook ; and Mr Rideout certainly is fitted 
jvitli a good trade as a livery-stable kee]:^r. Mr 
Mrs) Hckles sold pickles in a provincial town, 
^wo hosiers have been named respectively Mr 


Foot and Mr Stocking; while Mr Lightfoot would, 
by his very name, attract pupils to his rooms as a 
duucing-niaster. Mr Pickup was recently an omni- 
bus owner. Henry Moist bore a suitable name for 
a waterman. If, sis wc are told, Mr Loud and Mr 
Tliundur were both of them oiganists in the same 
town at one time, their names certainly accorded 
well enough with the double-diapason and the 
swell to which their iirofessional duties accustomed 
ihcin. Treadaw'ay and Last are botli of them well 
fitted with an occupation as shoemakers ; and 
Trulock as a gunsmith. Rod, as many a boy 
knows^ is associated with schoolinostei's, and a 
trades* directory says the same thing. Halfpenny 
was not a bad name — or, rather, it was just h<alf of 
a good one— for a youth who delivered parcels at 
a penny each. I1ic chuitsh militant was perhaps 
never more significantly typified than in the 
names of two regimental chaplains belonging 
to the Federal army in the late American Civil 
AVar — the Rev. Mr Camp and the Rev. Mr 
Drum. Dabb among the painters, and Copper 
among the copper-plate engravers, are not ill fitted 
with employments. It has been not inopportunely 
pointed oiit*^ that the late genial Mark Lemon bore 
a capital name for the editor of Punch. 

In reference to those coses in which the man 
and his trade do not present the same degree of 
harmony, they are less noticed, because less curious, 
and the stoc.k of them collected is not so luigc. 
AYc do, however, meet with a Taverner who is a 
butcher, and a Tripe who is a baker ; aud we can 
Fcc no sufficient reason why Mr A^irgo should be a 
seedsman, or Mr Venus a butcher. Latimer anti 
Ridley, in consideration of their historical celeb- 
rity, had no good right to be boot and shoe makers. 
Tlin*c bagmen, or commercial travellers, who put 
up ut the same iiiii at AVisbeach, bore the terribly 
inappropriate iiaines of Death, Blood, and Crucifix. 
Whether Rons and Death are suitable names for 
two publicans, the reader can judge for liinisclf. 
The Oxford undeigrudiiates, sr)mc years ago, 
made merry over the fact that three names over 
three shop windows, reiul in the order in which 
they stood, appeared thus — AV^ise Parsons Hunt. 
Sheepwash was the name (rather sarcastic, as it 
may appear to some folks) of a liair-dresser. No 
doubt, Ills closed uppers .and clump soles are all 
that they should be, but why does a Newingttm 
bootmaker bear the name of Rabbits? Messrs 
Flint and Steel, too, have thought right to follow 
the same trade as Mr Rabbits. 

Gdd juxtapositions of surnames, without reference 
to the trailcs carried on, are abundant. There was a 
linn that bore the names of Violet, Primrose, and 
AA^allflower. Messra Blood, Phayre, and Fury were 
.all living at the samo time in the same street in 
Dublin ; an allowable pronunciation of the second 
name would make a formidable combination of 
the trio. Blood and AVolf were the names of a 
Liverpool linn. Neighbours once noticed that Mr 
Blootl, klr Fury, and Mr Death were all seen talk- 
ing together in the street. Heath and Waterfall 
are p.artneTS. Mr Blood aud Mr Thunder lately 
lived next door to each other. Mr Doublcday aii«l 
Mists Halfknight lived at the same town in the 
same house. 

Mai'riagos naturally present their due quota of 
oddly assorted names, seeing that persons owning 
out-of-the-way names are no more inclined than 
the rest of the world to pine in siiigle-blessedness. 
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Hence we must not be very much Buipiued to 
leam that in one instance a Mr Fudge married 
Miss Dodge ; nor that Mr Tee united himself with 
Miss Kettle. Two Catts had the fortune, one to 
many a Miss Mew, the other a Miss Leveret — the 
latter a name not far removed from Puasv. 

Tlie selection of Christian or baptismal names is 
sometimes fanciful almost beyond credence — shew- 
ing that pastors or regUtrars do not always think 
proper to expostulate in the matter. At the last 
United States census, a record was obtained of the 
father of a family who had named his five chil- 
dren Imprimis, Finish Appendix, Addendum, and 
Erratum— the last an unfortunate name for the 
youngster to bear ; had there been a sixth 
child, perhaps ho would have been Supplement 
A family, acquainted with the names men- 
tioned in the Old Testament, selected for three 
daughters the designations Voshti, Delilali, and 
Keziah. A couple in humble life, bearing the 
surname of Newton, on being told that there 
was once on illustrious man of the same name, 
had their son baptised Sir Isaac. Wealthy and 
Neptune are to be found among the baptisnial 
names in one and the same parish register. During 
the Crimean War, when the battle of the Alma 
was among the topics of tlic day, the name (lieing 
in itself pretty and feminine) was much adoptecl 
for girls who made their first appeamnee in this 
worhl about that time ; thero are many Almas in 
west of England families; while Crimea was in 
some instances the baptismal name given to lioys. 
Talking of the Crimea, we are reminded of the 
famous Russian 'engineer, Todlcben. The name 
might sound well enough in Russia ; in Scotland, 
it was thought to be a little odd ; for todk ben, 
in broad Scotch, signiiies to walk in, as applied to 
a child’s efforts at locomotion. 

Not unfrcquently, the Christian or baptismal 
name and the surname arc alike bizarro, or else 
their juxtaposition gives an oddity to them wdiich 
they would not have in so marked a degree separ- 
ately. A fanner, living at Huntingdon in tlic 
time of Charles L, was named January May ; his 
surname was May, and in all probability he w'as 
born in the month of January. A combination of 
three names has been noticed, every one of which 
is ordinarily pronounced in a manner very differ- 
ent from that which the spelling would uaturally 
suggest— namely, Beauchamp Uniuhart Colclough. 
A clerk in an iron-work in South Wales, who 
officiated on Sundays as a local preacher among 
the Primitive Methodists, bore the two names, 
baptismal and surname, of River Jordan. A 
simiLir reverence and liking for scriptural words 
and phrases doubtless led to the association of two 


passing out at the garden gate, she thought better 

if af1<1 nTiATiinr* fliA nnnrlAiir aoifl • * WaI-mw. 


bread, and Decdman Welladvise, arc sufficiently 
odd combinations of baptismal name and surname; 
but they are exceeded in this respect by Dangcrfull 
Pitcher, and Grand Riches ; while Easterly Rains 
seems to denote that Mrs Rains hod a baby at a time 
when easterly vdnds were blowing. Preserved Fish 
was the name given to a boy who lived to become 
a well-to-do merchant Thero is (or was) a Return 
Jonathan Meggs, whose almost inexplicable name 
is said to have orimnated thus: A young man 
named M^ wooed a maiden, who, one doleful 
day, dismissed him for ever ; as he was in sadness 


recollection of the happy even^ zeceivM the name 
of Return Jonathan Megga. 


WALTER’S WORD. 

CHATTER XL-— BARGAININGS 

At a little before three o’clock— for, though an 
artist, he was punctual, and eveu methodicM, in his 
habits— Walter Litton presented himself at the 
lodge-gate of Willowhank. A carriage-drive that 
wound among a pretty shrubbery just clothed 
in its first summer tints, so os to suggest the 
notion of extent to what was — for London— in 
reality a considerable frontage, led to the cntrancc- 
door of the mansion ; its principal windows, how- 
ever, looked upon a smooth, shelving lawn, which 
sloped down to the water, and was, even at tliat 
season, gay with parterres of flowers. To left anil 
right of it were more shrubl)erics^ interspersed witli 
some fine, if not stately trees; nor was there any- 
thing to suggest that the place was within miles of 
the Great Metropolis, except that solemn, far-of!' 
roar, which might well be takcu for the iminnnr 
of the summer sea ; so like it was, indeed, that, fur 
a moment, Walter’s thoughts flashed to Penad- 
don Hall, where that sound was never unheard; 
albeit no two ])lace8 could, in other respects, Iv 
more dissimilar than the Hall and the spot in whicli 
he now found himself. There, the poverty of lh« 
tenant had compelled neglect; whereas here, tin' 
most perfect iioatuess and compictcncss that money 
could insure were evident on all sides. The 
carriage sweep might have been made of cayenne 
pepper, so bright and delicate was the gravel of 
which it was composed ; the grass that fringed the 
laurel beds uiight liave been cut with a razor ; and 
every shrub and flower looked as thoagh it hud 
been the gardener’s peculiar care. So rare, too, 
seemed many of them, that it would not have sur- 
prised him if each had hail a ticket appended to 
it, as at Kew, explaining its name and habitat- 
His ring at tlie front-door was answered by a 
stately ijcrsonagc of ecclesiastical, nay, episcopal 
type, who appeared to regard his having come on 
foot as quite phenomenal. He looked to right and 
left of his visitor through the gloss door, before 
he opened it, in obvious search alter the usual 
equipage, 

‘Is Mr Burroughes within?’ inquired Walter, 
not a little amuseil by this expressive pantomime. 

‘ Mr Burroughes ?’ repealed the man in a doubtful 
tone. 

* Then it is a hoax,’ thought Walttr. ‘ Yes, I 
received a letter this morning,’ said he aloud. 

‘0 yes, sir; it’s quite right,’ interrupt the 
other, os if recollecting himself. ‘ Mr Litton, I 
believe ? My master is expecting you.’ 

He led the way through a 1^1 of marble io 
which stood two colossal vases of great beauty, and 
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Bome Btatues of life-size, which Walter’s hurried 
ulance percriyed were of no mean merit, into a 
sitting-room looking on the lawn, and then with- 
diew. It was a small apartment, but very richly 
furnished, and, to those with whom newness u 
nut a bar to admiration, in excellent taste. The 
inralls were lined with books, in bright but not 
gaudy bindings ; the floor was of polished oak, 
and bore, except in the centre, which was covered 
by a riw carpet, in which the feet sank as 
in luxuriant moss ; the furniture was also of oak, 
but of the most modem— that is, of the comfortable 
moke. Next the window was a table rather out 
of character with its surroundings, for, tliough of 
polished and well-kept appearance, it was, in fact, 
a plain oflicc desk of deaf, such as a merchant’s 
clerk might work at in the City. It was laden, 
liowever, with accessories, whose splendour was 
greatly in excess of their use ; in particular, upon 
u golden tripod were a watch, a weather-^lass, and a 
thermometer, all made of the same precious metal. 
The singularity of this ornament attracted Walter’s 
attention, and upon the foot of it he read iiiscrilicil 
along with tlie date of a few months back, the 
wonls, * To our dear Papa, upon his llirthday.’ 

Hiood heavens,’ murmured Walter to himself, 
^perhaps there ore two countesses !’ 

At that moment the door opened, and there 
limped in a short, stout man, by no means so 
important-looking as the butler, but with an air 
of proprietorship, nevertheless, about which there 
could be no mistake. ^ Mr Litton, 1 believe ?’ said 
lie, without offering to shake hands. * Be so good 
ns to take a scat;’ and he himself, not without dilU- 
cidty, and much help from his stick, contrived to 
get iuto an arm-chair. His face was flabby rather 
than fat, with vciy little colour, and shewed sii^ns 
more of cai'e ilian thought ; his tone was peevish, 
and his manner somewhat uneasy, not such as is 
usually worn by a man of great substance in his 
own house. 

‘You have come about that picture in the 
AciulemyT 

‘ I liave ; or, rather, you requested me to come 
about it, kfr Biirruughes,’ answered Walter with 
i«mnc dignity. 

‘ Well, well ; it is all the same. I am not Mr 
Bunoughes, however ; my name is Brown— Christo- 
])her Brown.’ And the little man drew himself up 
^4ifHy, as though the name ought to be an impres- 
sive one. 

Walter did not Tememl)er to have heard of the 
name, and he resented this behaviour of its pro- 
jirictor extremely. ‘1 can only deal with prin- 
eipds,' said his indignation leaving him no 
choice of words, and causing him to use a couveu- 
tional phrase, which had really but little meaning; 
and of whi(^ ho repented immediately. The 
reply, however, seemed to please his companion 
well enough. 

‘That’s a very sensible observation, young man, 
and shews you have some knowledge of business. 
Ifowover, 1 am the principal in this case ; Mr Bur- 
roughes is the Ca, and of no consequence. It is 1 
who wish to buy your picture. You don’t seem to 
bo in a hurry to part with it — ^that is very sensible 
too. We are never in a hurry to part with any- 
thing in the City — if we con help it. That is what 
call “ standing out.’” 

Walter bowed stiffly ; he was not quite sure what 
the stout gentleman meant, but he had a strong 


suspicion that he was drawing a parallel between 
Art and sordid Trade. j 

‘ I do not quite comprehend your meaniuj^ Mr 
Brown.’ 

‘ I mean — this question resolves itself, I suppose, 
like all other questions, into those two pregnant 
words, How Much ?’ 

‘Not quite,’ returned Walter coldly. ‘If that 
hod been the case, 1 should have named my price 
for the picture, and then you might have taken it 
or left it, as you chose.’ 

‘You must be in independent circumstances, 
young man,' observed the other sarcastically. ‘ Am i 
yet Beech Street is not a very highly rented 
locality, I believe.’ 

‘ Ferhax)s not ; and yet, if you visited me in 
Beech Streep I should behave to you like a gentle- 
man, sir,’ cried Walter, seizing his hat 

‘flighty tighty! Don’t fly into a passion, Mr 
What’s-your-namc; I didn’t mean to offend you. 
Sit ye down, sit ye down, and let us discuss tliis 
matter in a quiet, sensible manner.’ 

‘ I hod rather stand,’ said Walter ; ‘ thank you.* 

‘ Well, well ; us you like. 1 wish I could stand 
os well. Come, let us say fifty pounds. You are 
a 3 ’ouiig man, a very young man. By George ! I 
wish 1 was half as young. You have got your 
way to make in the world. When I was your age, 

1 didn’t get fifty pounds for a week’s work, nor yet 
five. My time was not so valuable.’ 

‘ Perhaps not, sir,’ answered Walter hotly, ‘ ami 
1 hope it is not very valuable now, since you ari‘ 
wasting it. I wish you a very good-morning ; ’ and 
he moved towaids the. door. 

‘ Why, how much do you want ? ’ cried the old 
gentleman, slewing rounil upon his chair so as to 
face Ills companion. ‘ 1 ’ll give you a hundred 
pounds. You are certainly not famous enough to 
refuse a hundred pounds.’ 

‘Famous or not,’ answered Walter, highly in- 
censed, ‘you shall not have it for that money;* 
and he laid his hand upon the door. 

‘Stop, sir, stop!’ cried the old gentleman. ‘I 
have a wish to possess that picture — for a reason 
that 3 ’^ou cannot understand ; ’ and here his voice 
sank low. ‘ It is not a matter of money’s worth 
to me.’ 

‘ 1 thought evciything resolved itself into those 
two pregnant words^ How Much ! ’ answered Walter 
sconifully. 

* 1 am an old man, sir, and you arc a young one,’ 
returned the other; ‘ perhaps 1 presumed too much 
upon that ; in iny time, it made a difference. Don’t 
let us quarrel. Your picture may be perfection, 
for what 1 know, and you shall have your price for 
it~'that is in reason. My cheque-book lies in that 
desk ; I will pay you upon the nail— this instant. 
Come, shall I make it two hundred pounds ? ’ 

‘No, sir. You say that you wish to buy the 
picture for a reason that I could not understand, 
w ell, 1 iirish to keep it for a reason that would at 
least be equally unintelligible to you.’ 

‘ 1 will give you three hundred golden sovereigns 
for that little picture. It cannot be worth more 
than three hundred pounds.’ 

‘ It is not worth so much, rix,’ answered Walter 
I coldly, ‘ and yet I will not sell it you.’ 

‘ Vou will not sell it to me !’ cried the old man 
angrily. ‘ Then why did yon come here ? To 
insult me, to disappoint me, to Here ho 
I stopped, then added plaintively : ‘ Young man, you 


Dtivcly: ‘ Young man, you 
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ftpe very cruel.’ He had a Inward and weary look, 
which moved the other in spite of his wrath. 

‘1 .ought not to have conic here, sir, I own,’ 
answcrecl ho slowly, ‘ since 1 did not mean to 
sell my picture. If you had behaved otherwise, 
or given me your reason for desiring to possess it 
— no, forgive me’ — for across the old man’s face 
here flitted a look of intense pain—Uhat is an 
impertinence ; 1 mean, if you had convinced me 
that the possession of it would have been dear to 
you, from whatever cause, os it is to me, perhaps 
I would have parted with it This surprises you ; 
and yet one gives one’s horse or one’s dog away, 
where they are cared for and appreciated, and not 
otherwise. However, os matters stand, 1 feel I 
owe you an apology, an explanation. There is 
an association — to me — in connection with that 
painting, which forbids me to part with it for 
Its fair price ; and to take advantage of your fancy 
for it, to extort more, seems to me shameful.’ 

‘But if 1 don’t mind it — if money is nothing 
to me !’ exclaimed the old man eagerly. *1 don’t 
say it ts nothing ; three hundred pounds are three j 
hundred jxiunds to everybody.* 

* I know it, sir. To me, indeed, it is a very 
larec sum,* remarked Walter quietly. 

‘Well, to he frank, young man, it is to me but 
a mere drop in the ocean.’ 

‘ Very likely. Still, to take it from you — since 
a rich man’s whim is his master — would be to 
trade upon your necessity.* 

‘ Nonsense ! Wheel that desk here, and let me 
write out the cheque.’ 

‘1 would not take it, if it was for three thousand. 
Good-morning, sir.’ 

Walter opened the door, but as he did so, lie 
felt it pushed toward him, and there entered — 
Lotty ! 

‘Mr Litton, I bedieve ?’ said she, with a pleasant 
smile. ‘ Good-morning.’ 

CHAPTER XII.— LILY. 

Walter could scarcely believe, his senses, when 
he beheld thus standing before him the girl, of 
whom for the last six months the image had been 
more or less present to bis mental vision, but 
whom, with his physical eyes, he liad never 
thought to see again. To meet her at such a time 
and place was most unlooked-for and extra- 
ordinary ; but still more surprising was it to see 
her so unchanged in beauty, not bright and 
radiant, indeed— for that, even on her marriage 
morning, she had not been ; in the very flush of 
bridehooi her heart hod not ceased to be agitated 
by thoughts of home — bat still in good health, 
her eyes undimmed with tears, her face uiilined 
with cares, her voice as musical and cheery os 
when he had first heard its well-remembcrcd 
tones. All this was like enchantment ; but what 
beyond all astounded liim, and stilled his tongue, 
and secined to paralyse his very limbs, was the 
fact that she hud not recognised him ; that she 
had said ‘ Mr Litton, 1 believe ?’ and then, in the 
most unconcerned, though courteous manner, had 
added ‘Good-morning,’ us though he 'were no 
more than an utter stranger. 

He stood dumb and motionless for a few seconds, 
staring at her, in her pretty garden costume and 
summer hat, until the Fittle blush he knew so well 
crept from her check to her white brow. 


‘ He sees the likeness,’ muttered the old man 
plaintively. 

‘ To the picture,’ replied Lotty quickly.* ‘ Yes, 
it is very curious. 1 hope that you have come to 
terms, papa, with this gentleman.’ 

‘ With this^ntleman !’ repeated Walter to him- 
self, like one in a dream. It was impossible that 
she did not recognise him ; tlierc must, then, lie 
some reason for her ignoring their acquaintance. 
Was it possible tliat that terrible Mrs Sheldon 
hod breathed to her that shameful imputation of 
his being at heart a rival in the affections of her 
husband, and that hence she had resolved to know 
him no more ! 

She kept her eyes Btudiously averted from him, 
and fixed upon her father. 

‘ No,’ sighed the old man ; ‘ we have not come to 
terms. Perhaps I have mismanaged the affair. Mr 
What ’s-his-name *— - 

‘Litton,’ su^sted Lotty softly. 

‘ Mr Litton nas refused to part with his picture at 
any price. “NoV he said, “for three thousand 
pounds,*” 

‘ Excuse me, sir,’ said Walter ; ‘ do not let this 
young lotly imagine me to be extortionate— or 
mod. Such a sum was never seriously iiieiitinncd. 
On the contrary, 1 said that the three hundred 
which you offer!^ was far beyond its worth.’ 

‘Then why not take it, sir?' inquired Lottv, 
looking at him face to face, and speaking in gentle 
hut firm tones. ‘ I wrote to you — at my fatlier'ii 
recpiest— to intimate that it was not for the mere 
merits of the picture — great as they undoubtedly 
are- that he was desirous of possessing it.’ 

‘The note, then, was from you?’ said Walter, 
hanlly conscious of what ho said. 

‘ Yes ; I thought 1 said that my* father was 
incapacitated from addressing you himself ; at all 
events, it was so ; 1 was his amanuensis. 1 said, 
if you had not resolutely made up your mind to 
keep the picture, wc hoped that you would call in 
person. Since yon have done so, it seems unreason- 
able that you will not accept my fatlier’s offers.’ . 

‘ That is rl^ht,’ said the old man approvingly. 

‘ You put it better than I did. Listen to her, iMr 
Litton.’ 

‘ My father has an especial wish to possess the 
painting,’ continued Lotty decisively, ‘and it 
seems to me that, under such circumsbmees, it is 
cruel to withhold it 1 put it to your sense of 
honour.’ 

‘That is quite unnecessary,’ answered Walter 
frigidly. — ‘Your daughter’s aiguments have con- 
vinced me, sir,’ said he, turning to the old man. 
‘The picture is yours.’ He hail no longer aiiv 
desire to retain it, since she, who, if not its original, 
had been the inspirer of whatever in it had mode 
it dear to him, could treat him with such neglect 

‘ You are a good fellow ! * cried his host tri- 
umphantly — ‘ you are an excellent young fellow ! — 
Wheel up my desk, my dear, and I wifl give him 
the three hundred. — And 1 tell you what, sir, 1 ’ll 
make it guineas.’ 

‘Excuse me, sir; my price is one hundred 
pounds,’ observed Walter coldly. ‘I shall not 
take a penny more.’ 

‘ Not a penny more cried the old man, hold- 
ing his pen in the air. ‘Why, you must be what 
you calM yourself just now— mad; stark, staring 
mad.’ 

‘ That is tlio just price — the price at which it 
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was assessed by a friend of mine, who is a good accepted only with reluctance. ‘There, take him 
judge of such things, when it went to the out, Lily, and shew him the ducks.’ 

‘Ac^emy; and I shall take no more. Please to Lily! The quiet utterance of that simple name 
write out one hundred pounds.’ staggered Walter like a thunderbolt, for it was 

* 1 am afraid, papa,’ said Lotty softly, ‘ that we accompanied by a flash of intelligence that altered 
have offended this gentleman ; and that, therefore, all things to Iiis mental vision. This, then, was 
he will not be behmden to us.* not Ixitty, but Lotty’s sister ; a twin-sister, with- 

<1 did not mean any offence, youn" man,’ said out doubt (though she had never mentioned that 
Mr Brown. ‘It seems to me that folks are very she was a twin), since even to liis eyes there liad 
sensitive nowodm ; there is no knowing where seemed absolutely no difiercnco between them, 
to have them. I wished to make a fair bargain The same briglit trustful face, that hod haunt^ 
with you, Mr Litton ; that is my notion of doing his dreams os though an angel had hovered over 
business, and it has served me for the last fifty him ; the same delicate features ; the same abund- 
ycars ; but I certainly had no intention of ruffling ance of rich brown hair ; the same sweet, gentle 
your feathers. Wml, there is your hundred voice, that he had thought was without its peer 
pounds.’ in woman, belonged to both — only tender gratitude * 

‘ 0 papa! ’ said Lotty. had been lacking, as was natural enough ; it was 

‘ My dear, 1 have only done as the young gentle- not to be expected that Lotty’s sister should feel 
man has directed me; I conclude he knows his towards him like Lotty. Still, it was incomprehen- 
own mind.’ sible that even Lily should not have recognised 

‘ You ore very right, sir,’ answered Walter, his name. 

‘ The pictuTo shall bo sent to you directly the She led the way out of doors, and he followed 
Exhibition is over.’ her, tongue-tied, stunned by this inexplicable fact 

‘ Very good. 1 won’t offer to shake hands with Surely, surely she would now tell him, now that 
you, young man, because 1 can’t ; but I am tnily they were alone, that she knew him well by her 
obliged to you* (this he pronounced ‘oblecged,’ but sister’s report, though it had not been advisable to 
in a friendly and even grateful tone). ‘ If the say so before her father, on account of the hand he 
obligation were on your side instead of mine, 1 had had in Lotty’s elopement, 
should venture to ask a favour of you.’ ‘This view from the lawn, Mr Litton, we think 

‘Pray, ask it, sir,’ said Walter, ‘all the same.* is very pretty,’ were her first words, spoken in 
‘ Well, then, stay and dine witli us. We are pleasant conversational tones, such as befitted a 
none of your fashionables, who wear white tics and cicerone who was also his hostess. ‘ Borne people 
tliat ; and there arc only our two selves.’ A soH object to its looking out upon the Park with its 
of pathos mingled with his speech, that touched nurserymaids and children, but I am not so exclu- 
the young fellow. *We dine early— that is, sivc.’ 

what 1 daresay you will call early, though 1 call * There can he nothing objectionable in seeing 
it Lite ; the time 1 used to sup at. My daughter iieople enjoy themselves, I should think,’ said 
here will shew yon about the x'^lacc in the mean- \Y alter ; his voice was cold and rather ‘hutfy,* but 
time.’ she did not seem to notice that 

This invitation, which, an hour ago, would have ‘No, indeed,’ she replied; ‘that is quite my 
been a temptation against which lie would have , opinion ; 1 like to see them, and I flatter myself 
struggled in vain, liod now no charms for him. that we give os well as take, for our gaitlcn looks 
And yet, he hail a mind to accept it, if it were very pretty from that side of the w'atcr, though 1 
only that it would give him the upportunity of can’t say as much for the house. If you w'untcd 
reproaching Lotty for her repudiation of him — for to paint a picturesque residence, you would not 
what he no longer hesitated to term her ungrateful choose Willowbank for your model, 1 am afraid, 
behaviour towanls him. There was some reason It is scarcely one’s ideal of a dwelliiig-place.’ 
for it, of course ; but if it was in consccjueuce of * It has some good points,’ said Walter. ‘ I 
anything that Airs Sheldon had said to ncr, she should take them, and reject others ; that is how 
ought not to have listened to it ; and if it w'os for tlie “ ideal ” is represented, 1 fancy, by most 
any cause connected with her father, she surely artists.’ 

might have acknowledged his identity to himself, ‘Is that how you painted “Supplication said 
without betraying the recognition to his host. Lily, stopping suddenly, and looking up at him. 

‘1 shall be very glad to shew Mr Litton the They were nowon the winding ii.ith that fringed 
parden,’ said she, in cold but courteous tones : ‘ it the water, and shut out from the view of the house 

18 not very extensive, but still, for London ’ by trees and shrubs. 

' 1 will stay and dine, with pleasure,’ interrupted ‘ Yes,’ said he, after a moment's hesitation ; ‘ I 
Walter with decision. This woman’s hypocrisy drew it, that is, partly from memory, and partly 
was beyond all bearing, and lie longed to tell her from imagination.^ 

vhat he thought about it; that cool ‘still, for ‘Then there iieally was an original, was there ?’ 
London,’ of hers, when she was in all probability ‘ I can scaraely say that ; the person that sat 
at that very moment contrasting the place in her for it was not tins person 1 had m my mind. 1 
own mind with the wild luxuriance of the garden think, to judge from what your father said about 
at Penoddon, in which he had walked in her com- it, when you entered yonder room, tliat he at least 
pany so often, and not six months ago, was too recognised the original.’ 

much for his patience. ‘ He hinted that it was like myself,’ said Lily 

’Well, come, that’s settled,’ said the old man, quietly, ‘though 1 think that was on outrageous 
Apt without some irritation, for it was plain that compliment.’ 

hia invitation had ‘ hung* in the young painter’s * 1 do not say that/ said Walter brusciuelv ; ‘ but 
mind, and Mr Christopher Brown, of Willowbank, it is certainly not so like you as it is like your 
^as not accustomed to give invitations that were sister.’ 
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^Ah, it inu taken from life, then!* exclaimed 
she. * 1 alwAjB thought that a likeness such as that 
could not have been a mere coinadence. It is 
not so much in fonn or feature, as in expression, 
that it so much reminds me of dear Lotty. You 
have known her, then ’ — and here she heaved on 
involuntary sigh — ‘ since her marriage ?* 

*No, not Btiicc, but before it. She must surely 
have told you how I chanced to be in the train 
with Selwyn when he went down to Cornwall, 
and liow it all happened 7’ 

‘She told me tnat he had a friend with him, 
but did not mention his name.’ 

‘ Why, it was I who gave licr away 1’ said Walter 
bitterly. 

His disappointment and humiliation were so 
excessive that they could not be concealed. 

‘You must formve her,* said Lilian gently, ‘in 
consideration of her position. Love is a ^at 
monopoliser, and leaves little room in us save for 
the beloved object ^ Besides, she had a good 
reason for not mentioning your name ; it would 
have set us, she knew, against you. You would 
not have been made welcome, for example, in 
this house, had my fatlicr known tliat it was you 

who helped to * Her voice quivered, the tears 

began to fall. ‘ 0 ]Mr Litton,* sighed she, ‘ it w'os 
an e\il day that look dear Lotty from us !* 

‘I am grieved, indeed, to hear it,* answered 
Walter gravely. ‘ It was no fault of mine, 1 do 
assure you. 1 may seem to you a culprit, but I 
.am wholly innocent in the matter ; indeed, what 
little 1 did do, was to dissuade Selwyn. If she 
told you aU, she must have told you that’ 

‘It is done now, Air Litton, and cannot be 
undone,* answered Lilian. ‘ But it is better that 
you should not speak of this to mv father. Your 
picture has touched his licart, and mode it more 
tender towards her ivho was once his darling, and 
1 am grateful to you on that account ; but do not 
let him know what you havejnst told me. He 
might think, perhaps, that you hod been set on 
to do it by — ^by Re^nahl.* 

They w^ked on together slowly, and in silence ; 
then Lily spoke again: ‘You have not seen her 
since her marriage, you say ; how did you know^ 
then, that she was so changed 7’ 

This was a question that was not easy for him 
to answer, lie could not tell her that I^otty’s 
supposed miserjr was constantly presenting itself 
to him ; that his imagination nod been coloured 
with sadness because of her, and had pictured her 
to him accordingly. * 

‘ I have seen her husband,* said he evasively. 

‘ And he told you, did hcL7* answered she w'ith 
a pleased air. ‘No doubt, he is less indiiTerent 
than he seems— not that he is unkind,’ added she 
hastily. ‘Do not suppose that I wish to be hard 
upon your friend ; only it seemed to me Uiat he 
did not notice her changed looks,' 

‘Is she much changed 7* asked Walter softly. 
‘Yes; CTcatly changed from what you must 
remember her before her marriage. She has been 
— nay, she still is— in sad trouble, banished from 
her homc.^ Perhaps I ought not to speak of such 
things,* said Lily plaintively, ‘ but my tongue has 
kept involuntfuy silence so long, and it is so hard 
to mood and brood over a sorrow, and have none 
to whom to tell it,* 

‘ It is very hard, as 1 know myself,* answered 
Walter gravely ; ‘if it is any comfort to you, pray 


speak to me 08 to one who has your Bistei*B happU 
ness at heart. 1 may say so much, 1 hop^ without 
impertinence; since, though I was acmuiinted witii 
her for so short a time, and there has been so great 
an interval since, it was under such circumstances 
os make acquaintance friendship. It was I who 
telegraphed to you at the drawing-school from the 
Heading Station.’ 

‘ Then you cost mo the severest pan& Mr Litton, 
that my heart has known,* said Lman, with a 
shudder. ‘ The sudden shock of it, the terror of 
the thought that I liad to toll papa of it, and the 
dreadful, dreadful hour in whidi 1 did tell him !* 
and she hid her face, os though to shut out the 
recollection of another’s— Walter pictured to him- 
self Air Christopher Brown’s, the possessor of an 
income that could perhaps be counted by tens of 
thousands, when he first beard that his dan^jhtor 
hod run away with a penniless soldier, and mtied 
her from the bottom ol his soul ‘ You sec, Lotty 
was bis favourite,’ continued she, douhtlesa in un- 
conscious apology for some outbreak of paternal 
wmth; ‘and her leaving iia stabbed him to the 
heart It seemed to him ingratitude as well as 
rebellion. Dear Lotty herself understands that, os 
she told me before I was forbidden to see her. 
Papa’s life was wrapped up in us two — ^iti her 
especially— and when ho found she had left him 
fur a stranger ^ O indeed, he hiis suflered too !’ 

‘1 have no doubt of that. But is there no 
chance of a reconciliation between them ?’ 

‘Two days ago. Air Litton, I should have Siiid: 
None whatever, lie was very resolute again^it 
her ; very angry that I hiul been to see her ; and 
> forboilc me ever to write to her, or to mention her 
name within his hearing. But 3 re 8 terduy morning, 
at the Academy, he saw your picture, and 1 could 
see he recognised it, though her face was not as lie 
liail known it. I had told liim how weary and 
w'orn she looked, but had not moved him ; but 
w’hen be saw her on your canvas ’ 

‘Take time, take lime,’ said Walter kindly, for 
the girl was sobbing bitterly ; ‘ 1 would not iiain 
you to recount all this, but that it may Ijc better 
for your sister’s sake that 1 should hear it ; tliat 1 
should know how to answer your father, when he 
comes to question me, os perhaps he will.’ 

* No, no ; he will never speak of it to you or 
anybody,* answereil she de8X)ondiiigly : ‘ but when 
he comes to possess the picture, when he looks upon 
it daily, as I shall take care he does, I shall have 
hopes. That he should have mentioned the like- 
ness in your presence, was an iinlooked-for tender- 
ness. lie loves her still, I know, hut he is ashamed 
to own it It will be very, ve^ long, I fear, if ever, 
before he forgives her. — O sir, do tell me truly’ 
— she looked up at him with clasped hands and 
streaming eyes— ‘ is Captain Selwyn a good man 7’ 

‘A good man? Well, men arc not good, Aliss 
Lilian, as young ladies arc * — ^hc shouhl not have 
called her by her Christian name, but she looked 
BO pitiful and childlike in her sorrow, that he was 
moved to do so — ‘ but he is a brave soldier and a 
gentleman, and such ore ^ways kind to women, 
even when they ore not thehr wives, and how much 
more when they have given up home and friends 
and fortune to bi^me their briaes ! I was at school 
and college with him, where he was most popular 
with all of us, and 1 was his dearest friend.*^ ^ 

‘ Why do you say “ was,** Mr Litton 7 A fnend 
is a friend for ever, is he not 7 * 
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< But Selwyn is proud ; and being poor, as 1 am 
afiaid he is, he has withdrawn himself from me 
of late^ though I myself am poor enough, Heayen 
knows. If he were rich, this marriage would have 
taken place as a matter of course ; he would have 
been a welcome son-in-law ; and you, the sister of 
his wife, would never have had these doubts about 
him.’ 

< That is true, Mr Litton, and you give me much 
comfort,’ answered Lilian gratefully. ‘ 1 have not 
felt so hopeful since — since Lottv left us. How 
dr^ful it is that money— or the want of it— 
shoidd work such ruin ! * 

* Money is much. Miss Lilian,’ answered Walter ; 
< and if not a blessing to those who have it, a sad 
l.'ick to those who have it not.’ 

* Yet you do not care for money, Mr Litton, or 
you would not have returned my fathet^s cheque.’ 

* 0 yes, I do,’ replied he, smiling ; ^ only, other 
things are as dear to me, or dearer, iiesidcs, 
tiiough 1 have but little, 1 do not need it, as pour 
iSclwyn does.’ 

‘ Yes, indeed,’ sighed she ; ‘ they are very fwor. 
Hlie told me, that if it had not been for some 
small sum advanced them by a friend of Captain 
Selwyn’s — £ think it was but fifty pounds — tliey 
would have been in absolute want. Oh, is it not 
terrible to think of that, while I am living here in 
comfort — splendour ! Don’t think harshly of mo 
lor it ; 1 have done what I could ’ 

‘I am sure of that’ interrupted Walter ear- 
nestly ; * indeed, Selwyn told me so himself.’ 

* Did he V answered she eagerly. * I am glad of 
that. I mean to say, I was afraid he thought I had 
not done my best ; that I might have parted with 
—things my father gave mo. lie does not under- 
stand papa, or that such a course would have in- 
jured Lotty in the end. As it is, there is some 
hope— thanks to you for the first gleam of it — that 
nature is asserting herself within him. He is 
jealous of my suspecting such a change, but it is at 
work. This desire to have your picture is evidence 
of it ; and especially the pains lie took to conceal 
his own fiart in the matter. It was at his request 
Dial 1 wrote to you in the name of Mr ilurroughes 
—his solicitor— so that you should not discover, in 
case you were really acquainted with Lotty — ^that 
the application came from her father.’ 

* I see,’ said Walter thoughtfully, ^ and I agree 
with you that it augurs well. Should all come 
right by the help of iiiy poor picture, I sliuU be 
glad indeed.’ 

* I am sure 3 rou will ; and you may be proud as 
well as glad, for never can Art have acnieved a 
nobler end than to restore a daughter to her 
father.* 

* If it liad but been designed,’ sighed Walter. 

‘Nay, but no less the skill,’ answered Ijilian 

promptly. ‘ It was not only that you remembered 
Ijotty’a face^ and drew it^ but that you portrayed 
the Btoij of her sorrow, and touched my fathcris 
h^rt with its relation. We ore your debtors for 
that, at all events, and I, for one, sliall not easily 
loiget it’ 

Where was it^ and on what occasion, that Walter 
bad once before— and only once— experienced the 
fieasatiouB he felt now — that bliss of grateful 
acloiowledgment ; the thrill of a tone more ex- 
quisite thui any music ; the sunshine of a smile 
more beautiful than Murillo ever painted? At 
“cnaddon, when Lotty had thanked him for big 


escort and assistance. But with his happiness had 
mingled then a pain, and now there was no jiain, 
but only happiness. Lotty stood once more bcsfoie 
him, or so it seemed, but there was no Reginald to 
come between them. 


HORSE-RACING IN FRANCE. 

We are almost afraid to mention horse-racing: that 
species of outdoor amusimient in England — pro- 
fessedly maintained for the improvement of the 
breed of horses — having latterly degenerated into 
little better tlian a despicable system of gambling. 
A great national sport has sunk so low, and is 
now so fruitful in demoralisation, as to be almost 
universally spoken of as disreputable. It is also 
beginning to be doubted whether the cultivation of 
horses for the sake of excessive speed in running 
short distances on a race-course is of any general 
advantage. Merc ilcetness to this extent is not a 
greatly desirable attribute in the horse. Strength, 
power of endurance, activity, and shapeliness are 
the primary qualities required ; and draught- 
horses, riding-horses, carriage and omnibus horses, 
ponies of various sorts, have all been vastly 
improved of late years. But race-coui-ses Lave, 
unfortunately, become the scene of outrageous 
betting and excitement. 

While horse-racing has thus begun, with us, to 
be looked down upon— drifting into tbc category 
of disowned abominations, such as boxing and 
cock-fighting— it is curious to observe that it has 
been taken up ns a reputable and fashionable 
amusement in France. So much so, that, through 
the effects of culture, various French race-horses 
have latterly defeated the fleetest horacs that the 
English could bring into the held. The regular 
oigiinisatioxi of races in France dates no full her 
kick than 1833, when a Society most generally 
known as the French Jockey Club was set on foot. 
Old traditions and prejudices were abaudoiicd, 
and the English mcthorls of selection were to be 
rigorously carried out through the importation, 
from England, of thoroughbreds. I'he Society en- 
countered a fierce opposition from an old institu- 
tion, the Administration des Harasj or administra- 
tion of studs, which had been founded by Colbert 
in the 'time of Louis XIV. This ailmiiiistration, 
whicii had liithcrto held undisputed sway in all 
matters connected with the breeding of French 
horses, considered its existence threatened by the 
new Society, against which it commenced a suUen 
and implacable war, interrupted by short periods 
of truce, but renewed from lime to lime, as oppor- 
tunity offered, with imprecedented virulence, and 
with some appearance of success. But when the 
Duke of Orleans took the new Society under his 
patronage, open hostilitjr was scarcely possible; 
and BO tlie A^inistration, pretending to swim 
with a stream which it could not stem, instituted 
races of its own. Only, as it was absolutely neces- 
sary to have some flag to fight under, a dispute 
was begun about the races themselves ; it was said 
that, in form which they assumed under the 
auspices of Uie Society, they were spoilt by the 
Anglomania apparent in them, and could exer- 
cise no favourable influence upon the general 
improvement of the breeds of horses: and 
80 the Administration itself would undertake to 
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found proTOr roccF, under conditions wliich would 
have a real and positive circct upon breeding. ^ In 
point of fact, the Adniiiiistmtion was determined 
to draw up programmes with conditions directly 
opposed to those of the Society. The aim was, 
above all, to flutter that mania which distinguishes 
the ignorant public, who arc always inclined to 
believe that a horse, just because he can accom- 
plish a moderate distance at tremendous speed, is 
mcapablc of keeping up for a long while a more 
moderate ]iacc. 

Tlie Administration, accordingly, became the 
patrons of races over distances of four thousand 
metres fabout two and a half miles), and, particu- 
larly, 01 races in heats, that untrustworthy test, 
whicii, however, could not but exercise an irresist- 
ible fascination over a certain portion of the public. 
The Society had adopted a code of rules to regulate 
the organisation of the new creation. Th«at was 
the first document of imj)ortancc in the institution 
of racing. The Administration, of course, con- 
cocted one for itself, with different conditions. 
For it the point was, above all things, to establish 
its existence, its utility, and the impossibility of 
doing without its intervention, notwithstanding 
the ioundation of a Society which was coming for- 
ward and taking, at its vciy side, the title of Society 
for improving the lln>cd of Horses— that is to say, 
wresting from it its hitherto undisputed sceptre. 
At the outset, the resources of the Society were not 
considerable. Moreover, in its desire to do good, it 
accepted the Administrution’s hostile and dangerous 
co-operation. And it did well in so doing ; for it 
was not long before the imperfections and impotence 
of the Administration’s ideas, in reference to the 
races, became revealed by experience. The course 
of the races went on for some few years amidst all 
these fender w*hich increased in animosity in pro- 
portion as the importance of the Society increased, 
the soundness of its principle asscrlcd itself, and its 
resources received greater devcdopnicnt At last, 
after the retirement of M. Gayot, the particular 
member of the Administration, during this period, 
whose name may be taken us the personification of 
this intestine war, the races came under the sole 
direction of the Society, and, owing to its intelli- 
gent action, and to a growing taste on the part of 
the public, were not long in entering upon a course 
of rapid development ^ 

Up to this time, the races had taken jducc at 
the Champ do Mara and at Chantilly. The 
former was a place by no means worthy of 
their new splendour. The Champ de Mars, more- 
over, was not a race-course ; owners, trainers, 
and all persons with special knowledge of the 
subject, were incessantly complaining of this 
course, hard and yet sandy in dry weather, and a 
marsh at rainy seasons. A private society, of short 
duration, had already established a cosmopolitan 
xace-coui'se on the meadows of Longchoiiips, situ- 
ated between the w'cstem border of the Bois de 
Boulogne and the Seine. The attention of the 
Society was aroused by this attempt ; and negoti- 
ations were opened with the Administration of the 
city of Paris. Ultimately, in 1866, the city ceded 
to the Society the ownership of the present race- 
course of Longchamps, the Society being bound to 
build permanent * stands ’ upon it Thanks to this 
contract^ opportunity was mven for creating the 
magnificent * hippodrome ’ i^ich now exists Siere. 
The ground contains about sixty-six hectares (aWt 


166 acres). This vast extent has rendered it pos- 
sible to mark oft several courses of different len^hs, 
and so to avoid frequent and sharp turns. The 
hippodrome is entirely covered with turf. The 
course has, for several years, under the direction 
of Mr Mockenzic-Griovea, received constant atten- 
tion ; the nature of the soil has been completely 
modified, aud now leaves absolutely nothing to be 
desired. The transformation is such that the 
ground was enabled to successfully withstand the 
strange uses to which it was put (luring the siege 
—strange, that is, if its original destination be con- 
sidered, and was discovered to be in excellent 
order at the renewal of the races in 1871. The 
inauguration, as the French call it, of the hippo- 
drome took place on the 27th of April 1867 ; and 
both the course of Longchamps and the develop- 
ment of racing in France were destined to receive 
on one and the same day ‘ a glorious consecration,* 
to use the wonls of our authority, ‘ by the inaugu- 
ration of the Grand Prix de Paris, which took 
place on the 31st of May 1863.’ 

It is just forty years, then, since horse-racing 
became an oiganised institution in France ; and 
the way in which it arrived at its present flour- 
ishing condition has been sketched. Of the French 
horses wliiidi have made themselves more or less 
celebrated, during tliat interval, by victories 
won either on English ground or over English 
horses, may be iiientiuiied : Jouveiicc, the first 
French-bred winner of the Goodwood CJup, in 
1853 ; Monarque, winner of the Goodwood Cup, in 
1857 ; Fille do TAir, winner of the Epsom Oaks, 
in 1864 ; Vermont, the vanquisher of Iflair Athol 
for the Grand Prix, in 1864 ; Gladiateiir, winner 
of 'everything he could possibly >vin (for he was 
impossibly weighted for the ( ’ambridg^'shirc), in 
1866; Soriictte, winner of the Grand Prix^ in 1870; 
Mortemer, winner of the Ascot Oup, m 1871 ; 
Flageolet, winner of the Goodwood Cup, in 1873 ; 
and Boianl, winner of the Grand Prix, in 1873, 
aud of the Ascot Cup, in 1874. Nor sliould Troca- 
dfiro, a foriiiidablo antagonist on the English race- 
course, and one of the very best of Monarque's 
progeny, Ixt omitted fi’om the list. After tins, it 
can hardly be necessary to state that, during the 
forty years wliich France has taken to reach its 
present state as regards horse-flesh, some, if not 
most of our very best horses found their way by 
purchase into French hands ; but it is so curious 
us to be worthy of observation, that some of the 
very best racers did nut turn out to be the Ix^st 
sires- -for instance, the celebrated Flying Dutch- 
man and the very brilliant West Australian cfuild 
not be commred, for the value of their prcsluce, 
with many horses for which the French paid less 
money, and of which they expected less things. 
The French language has not yet adapted itself, 
appjirently, to the position won by the nation in 
horse-racing, so as to have a native vocabulary fur 
tdl things and persons connected with tlie turi ; 
our authority uses such terms as ‘ le bettivg/ ‘ Ic 
hettinff-room/ ‘ le hetting~man* ‘ le hacker, * le /wofc- 
mo^,’ ‘ le jodcey,* ‘le tipster,* ‘ le tmU,* aud so on, 
down to ‘le mUhtr;* but it is to be feared tluit 
the absence of a native word to express the worst 
of the things and persons cannot be taken to 
imply an aWnce of native ^ciraens thereof. 
Paris is now so easily reached irom London, that 
it has not escaped from that ^ wholesale ami 
methodised betting on horses which has latterly 
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difl^ced English racing, and, in its worst features, 
called for legislative interference. Viewing the 
matter in its social aspect, our neighbours, 
unfortunately, cannot be congratulated on their 
successful imitation of what was once an esteemed 
• png lish sport 

the LIFE-BOAT and ITS WORK. 

It almost invariably happens that the honour of 
having been the iirst inventor of anything great 
and useful is disputed ; and so it is, acconling to 
Mr Richard Lewis, Secretary of the Royal National 
Life-boat Institution, in the uise of the life-boat 
There may still bo seen in the churchyard of Hythe, 
in Kent, a tombstone bearing an inscription which 
testifies that a certain ‘Lionkl Lukin was the first 
who builtaIiife-l)oat, and was the original Inventor 
of that (luality of safety, by which many lives 
and mucii property have been preserviMl from 
Shipwreck, and lie obtained for it the King’s patent 
in the year 1785.* Rut there maj' be (lilfen^nccs 
of opinion even amongst inscriptions engraved upon 
tombstones; for it appears that, in the parisli 
chureii of St Hilda, South Shields, there is a stone 
‘Sacred to the Memory of William WouIiDIIave, 
who died Sepleinher 28, 1821, aged 70 years, 
lUerk of this Church, ami Inventor of (hat iiivalu- 
alde blessing to inunkiml, the Life-boat.’ So that 
we have already two dill'erent ‘inventors* of the 
same ‘ invaluable blessing.’ Rut it happens, agvaiii, 
lliat ‘ 3il r 11 KN iiY 1 1 RKATH EA D, a slirewd lioat-huilder 
ut South Sliiehls, has very generally been creditwl 
with designing and building the first life-boat 
jihoiit the year 178.9.* The fact .seems to he ‘that 
>Mr Lkinel Ll’KIN, a coaeli-huilder in Lriiig Acre, 
JiOiidon, had designed and fitted a boat for .saving 
life in easi's of shipwreck, which lie called an 
“ Hniininergibh! Roat,** some four or live years 
before (liiEATHKAi) brought forward bis plan for a 
life-boat;* and that, in 1789,^*0111 certain plams 
oH'ered to a certain committee, which had piDposeil 
‘ pieiniiinis for tlie best models of .a life-l)o;it,* tliere 
were two selected — one sent in ‘by Mr William 
AVouldhave, and the other by ^Ir Henry (treat- ! 
iteai*,’ the preference having, appanaitly, been 
given to the latter. 

AVe may as well just refer to the disn.strous event 
which resulted in the plans of AA'ouldhave and 
(hiEATHEAD. Ill the year 1789, 'the Advantitre, 
of Newcastle, was wrecked at tlio mouth of the 
Tyne ; * and, W'liilo the ‘ vessel lav stranded on 
the Herd Sand at tlio entrance of the river, in the 
midst of treiiiciidous breakers, her crew “ (lrop]K.Mi 
olf one by one from her rigging,** only three 
hundred yards from the shore, aiid in the pi'cscncc 
of tlioiisands of spectators, not one of wliom could 
be induced to venture to her assistance in any boat 
op coble of the ordinary construction.* No womler 
that ‘strong feelings* were excited; no wonder 
that premiums were offered for the invciilioii of a 
life-boat ; and no wonder that, when the gooil that 
could be cflecteil by the life-boat had been clearly 
established between 1791 and 1803, ‘Mr (iREat- 
Reai) received many orders to build life-boats,’ so 
that ‘before the end of 1803 ho had built no few*er 
than thirty-one— five for Scotland, eiijht for foreign 
countries, and eighteen for England.* At the roni- 
incnccmont of the year 1802, ‘two hundred lives hud 
been saved at the entrance of the Tyne alone,* and 
Oreathead applied to parliuiiieiit for a national j 


reward whereupon, ‘a committee of the House of 
Commons’ having 'taken evidence, and reporteil 
on the value of the invention, the sum of L.1200 
was voted to him. The Trinity House added 
L.105 ; Lloyd’s, the same sum ; the Society of 
Arts, its gold medal and fifty ^ineas ; and the 
Emperor of Russia, a diamond ring.* But, for all 
this, the cause of the life-boat did not gain ground, 
nor did the number of life-boats increase to the 
extent one w'ould natundly suppose ; and the true 
reiisou may lie somewhere betw'een the Etiglish- 
inan’s innate suspicion uf anytliing ‘ new'-fanglcd,’ 
and his by no means groiimlless mistrust of aii 
invention which, in some instances, turned out so 
disastrously os to create a doubt whether the 
remedy w*as not worse than the disease. In fact, 
the subject of tlie preserv.ation of life from ship- 
wreck on our coast grail iially languished until 
improvements were ctfocted on the princinlc rif 
buoyancy of a boat in a stormy sea by Mr 11. 
Peake of Her Majesty’s Dockyard at AA’^oolwich. 
His effoiis were very successful, and the Royal 
National liistitiitioii for tlic Preservation of llife 
from Shipwreck fwhich was established in 1824) 
adopted his model as the standard for the boats 
tliey should thereafter establish on the coasts. 

So improved, the life-boat is thirty feet in 
I length by eight in breailth, flat iii the bottom, and 
provided at the ends and sides with air-tight 
chambers. Retweeii the outer bottom and wliat 
may be called the. floor or deck of the boat, there 
is a space stullcd with cork and light hard- wood. 

I AVere a i*eut, therefore, made iu the outer covering, 
tlie ve.s.st*l would still lloat. A heavy iron keel 
I keep.s the boat straight ; ainl l»y a jiroper adjiist- 
nieiit of parts, it is scarcely ]>ossi bio in the storniiest 
sea to turn a life-boat upside down. One of tlie 
must beautiful urrangements for insuring the 
safety of the boat consists of tubes with valves 
for clearing out the water which may be thrown 
in by the waves. Thus, ri^litly constructed, the 
vessid can neither sink nor be capsized. It lloats 
like a cork on the wilde.^t sea, and tlie lo.ss of life 
in guiding it i.s a very rare occurrence. 

Stories of the most extraordinary daring appear 
from time to time in the newspapers reganling the 
g.*illant ojicratioiLs of the crews of life-boats. AA’e 
can give a specimen, by narrating what uccurreil 
on a late occasion. 

‘ Oil the north side of the Aiinat Bank, at the 
eiitnincc to the harbour of Montrose, wa.s w’recked 
the schooner just before the break of day 
on the 2otIi October 1874. The vessel hud been 
discerned from Montrose making for the bur, and 
wa.s known by pilots and boatmen to have missed 
it, and immediately the life-boat Mincing Lane 
was launched to the re.scue : a heavy gale from the 
south, driving rain, a cio.s.s sea, and no more light 
lliiiii that of the faint struggling dawn of a stormy 
autiimu morning, made the life-boatmen’s work 
severe and perilous. The wreck, moreover, was 
perpetually shifting her position, and driving and 
thumping helplessly over the shoal iu the midst 
of a wdile turmoil of broken waters. Into this 
cliaos plunged the life-boat, the onei'gics of her 
crew' being exerted to the utmost, and their endea- 
vours stimulated by the recollection that their most 
detennined cHbrts had failed of success when the 
Ilcrmes was wrecked ou the same spot five years 
previously. The difficulty of Tciiuiining close to 
the wreck long enough for only one mail even to 
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jump from her to the life-boat was extreme^ for 
the tide aud the ^Ic, setting each across the path 
of the other, rolling broadside seas, threatened to 
uvertum the life-boat each time she approached, 
while great curling enders ” swept her either into 
dangerous proximity, or whirled her far out of 
rcacli just os sonic one of the wrecked men w*aB 
about to make his sining. Men who arc half be- 
numbed witli cold, and know that their chance of 
life depends on a few' inches more or less in that 
one final spring tiuty arc about to make, do not 
always avail themselves of the first chance. Twenty 
times did the life-boat renew her gallant attempts 
— sometimes getting one man from the WTeck, 
sometimes two, oftener none. At lust, after half 
an hour of extreme peril, she got tlie whole crew 
safely on board, and fought her ivay out of the 
broken water, back through the more regular but 
heavy seas, and liually into the harbour of Mon- 
trose, where the Mincing Lane and her piccious 
freight received a joyful welcome.* 

life-boat, us we have described it, is entitled to 
be considered the triiim]ih of naval architecture — 
not so magnificent a thing, cei'iuinly, as an iron-clad 
like the J^evastatioih, which will destroy an enemy’s 
vessel at the distance of several miles, but which, 
constructed on strictly scieiitific principles, with a 
view to rescue human beings from on apimlling 
death, is something for the mcscut century to be 
proud ot It is thoroughly British in its origin ; 
and tliough introduced into France and other marl- i 
time countries, nowhere has it been so eminently 
serviceable as in these islands. At all the prin- 
cipal, and a number of minor ports, a life-boat is 
kept ready for use, and a body of men are pre]>ared 
to act on emergencies. Through the agency of the 
Institution above referred to, vast have been the 
services to humanity. We refrain from going 
into statistics. It is enough to say, that from 
1849 the number of lives saved annually has 
increased from 209 to nearly 700, and that from 
the above year until tlic end of 187*3, the total uf 
lives saved amounts to 22,173. In the same 
period, the annual receipts have grown from L.354 
to Ij. 31,740. Thus it has come to pass that, 
through the liberality of the British public, the 
Institution lias done immense service in the cause 
of humanity. For such service in saving lives 
from wrecks, the Institution has granted nine 
hundred and forty gold and silver medals, besides 
pecuniary rewards to the amount of over li.42,000. 

It may not be generally known that * the boats 
of the National Life-boat Institution are kept in 
charge of paid coxswains, under the general super- 
intendence of Local Honorary Committees of resi- 
dents in the several localities.’ Moreover, ‘each 
bout has its appointed coxsw'oin at a salary of eight 
pounds, and an assistant at two pounds, a year. 
The crew consists, in addition, of a bowman, and 
ns many boatmen as the boat pulls oars. The 
members of the volunteer crews are enrolled, and, 
wherever practicable, at least double the number 
of men lecpiired should be so. Such men are 
mostly resident boatmen, fishermen, or coast- 
raardsmen. Anything like unseemly rivalry on 
the part of the crews of life-boats of course, to 
be repressed ; but it happens occasionally ihsX the 
usual skilful men are not to be procured at the 
moment when the boat’s services are require, 
some perhaps being ill, others at sea, or eng^d in 
avocations at a distance— in such cases, &e first 


well-known oarsman who arrives at the scene of 
action and secures a life-belt, has at once his claim 
acknowledged to a seat in the boat It is certainly 
remarkable to observe how unfiinching and- cease- 
less lias been the emulation of the men on these 
occasions, notwithstanding that it is manifest they 
will sometimes have to encounter frightful peril 
and exposure.’ ^ It is worth while to mention that 
on every occasion of going afloat to save life, the 
coxswain and each man of the crew receive alike 
from the funds of the Institution (whether success- 
ful or not) ten shillings, if by day, and one pound 
if by night ; and four shillinffl each for every time 
of going afloat for exercise. The rewards for saving 
life axe inci'eased on special occasional when un- 
usual risk or exposure lias been incurrecL Besides 
pecuniary rowanU, the Society also grants its 
I Gold and Silver Medals^ and Thanks inscribed on 
Vellum for gallant deeds by life-boats and other 
means in saving life from wrecks on our coasta. 
Considering the benefits conferred, we cannot too 
earnestly attempt to enlist the good feelings of 
the benevolent in support of on Institution so 
meritorious. 

THE COLORADO BEETLE. 

CoNsiDEitAULK a])prehcnsi()ns have lately been 
entertained among the farming classes in the 
United Kingdom, concerning the nivagcs likely to 
be made in potato-crops by an insect called the 
Colorado Beetle. Looking about for an account 
of ibis unwckoujc ptist, we find a paper on tliu 
subject in 7%c Fanner's Moffazine for last October, 
extracted from ati American newspaper, 77m; U(ka 
Herakl We coi)y the principal part of it, for the 
benefit of our amateur gardeners and country 
reailers. 

‘(’onceming the history of the Colorado bug, 
Walsh, the state entomologist of Illinois, has 
written : “ The (Colorado potato beetle has hce?i 
known to exist for nearly nf'ty years in canons uf 
the Rocky Mountains, feeding upon a wild species of 
potato peculiar to that region. When civilisation 
iiiarchcil up to the Rocky Moiintains, and ]irita- 
ioes lieguii to be grown in that region, it gradually 
accpiii'cd the habit of feeding upon the cultivated 
])otato. In 1859, spi'cading eastward from potato- 
patch to potato-] >atc1i, it reached a point one 
Hundred miles west of Oiiiahsi. In 18G1, it invaded 
Iowa, gradually in the next three or four years 
spreading eastw'ard over Uiat state. In 1864 and 
1865, it crossed the Mississippi. In 1868, it reached 
Danville, Indiana : thus passing castwardly at tlie 
rate of about sixty mites a year. In 1669, it 
reached Ohio. In 1871, it mode its appearance at 
Marietta.*' Since this date, the insect has moved 
gradually eastward, and this summer finds it in 
our midst. In this section it comes late, and can 
probably do little damage this season; hut if 
measures are not promptly token, next spring will 
find the vines covered and the crop niinra. 

‘Concerning the speed with which the insect 
produces its kind, Walsh says : “ There are three 
broods of larvss every year, each of which goes 
underground to pass into the pupa state ; the first 
two broods coming out of the ground in the beetle 
states about ten or twelve days afterwar^ , while 
the last one stays underground all winter, wd 
only emerges in the beetle state in the following 
spring, just in time to lay its eggs upon the young 
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potato leaveB.” Mr Walsh was the first person in 
the United States to breed the Colorado Dug from 
the egg to the beetle^ and found that it required 
less a month to pass through its chongca 
The lateness of the appearance of the bug in this 
vicinity would lead to the inference that it will 
devote the time to a brood which will be ready for 
business early next spring. Next spring we may 
expect to SCO what an Illinois gentleman describes 
os Tollows ; “ They were found all over the county 
by the 10th of May 1872, so numerous as to attract 
the attention of persona to whom the beetle was 
unknown. Its yellow eggs, in patches from twenty 
to forty, were soon found on the underside of 
Ijotato leaves. Bv the 26th of May, the larvse 
were coming fortii, and at this date the potato- 
fields were covered with Uie filthy, slimy-looking 
vermin.” It is the larvss that arc the most greedy 
caters, and from them comes the greatest injury to 
the vines. Although there is a probability tliat 
tins year’s crop will not be materially alfccted, a 
moment should not be lost in crushing out every- 
thing tliat promises next spring’s growth. Fowls 
.'iiid birds will nut toiicli the grubs ; but it has 
foes, and of these Wjilsh says; “Over twenty 
might be named. In the egg state, the Colorado 
])otato bug is preyed upon by no loss than four 
flistinct species ol lady bug. The eggs of lady 
bugs greatly resemble those of Culor^o potato 
bugs, and scarcely distingui8h.able cxcojit by a 
snialler number beiim usually collected togitilier in 
.1 single group. As tliesc eggs arc often laid in the ! 
siiinc situation as those of the potato-feeding insect, 
I'lU'c must be token by persons who umlertake to 
destroy the latter not to confound Uiose of their 
best friends with those of their bitterest enemies.” 
But the greatest reliance must be placctl upon the 
war which the potato-grower is able to wage upon 
the insect with pressure and poison. The Western 
farmers liavc given much attention to this matter. 
One of them sends to the Ceriiiaiitowu I'clcgraph 
Ill's “ remedies,” as follows : 

‘ 1. Have rich soil, well prepared. j 

‘2. Plant early varieties only, in March, and 
tliuH have to fight but one generation. 

* 3. Pick otf and dcstixiy beetles and eggs every 
day. 

‘4. Use Paris green, one tcaspooiifiil to a 
<'ommon wooden bucketful of Wjitcr, sprinkled on 
the tops 08 soon as the larvai begin to hatch. 

* Another Western potato-grower furnishes the 
same journal with his mcUiod : ** I use plaster 
or gypsum, and mix about otic part Paris green 
to twenty parts plaster, and sprinkle or dust it 
over the vines just os soon as the bugs appear. If 
there is no dew or rain, I sprinkle the vines with 
a watering-pot, and then dust on the mixture. I 
claim that in this way the old beetles may be 
killcil, and the depositing of the eggs prevented, 
fhis is on tho principle that prevention is better 
lhau a cure. As they travd constantly, and are 


uny ox me enemy are to be round. Tnc plaster is 
an excellent fertiliser for the potato, and the poison 
18 no injury to the plant or tubers. Good, clean 
veutilatiou IS indispensable ; for these vermin will 
deposit their eggs on weeds, gross, or anything they 
^ppen to fasten to. 1 have picked them six or 
seven years, and know all about the trouble it is ; 
and my experience is practical, sharp, and sure, 


and the least trouble and expense of anything I 
have heard of. Don’t wait to see the bunches of ! 
orange-coloured eggs, but don’t let any be laid ; 
and don’t plant any more potatoes than you can 
keep free from these very unpleasant visitors.” 

* We cannot urge too strongly upon potato-growers 
tho necessity for close observation of their vines, 
and immediate war upon the bugs, if any be found. 
In tills way next spring’s danger may be lessened, 
and every oug killed this summer will be a marked 
decrease of next season’s supply.’ 

• WASTE MATERIALS. 

In a number of the Journal, last June, wc gave 
some account of what was done by chemical and 
mechanical science to make use of various kinds 
of waste materials, hitherto thrown away and lost. 
Reference was made to the successful process of 
skimming the Seine at Paris, in order to recover 
the soap-suds ; and a doubt was thrown out, that 
England could not rival this amazing stretch of 
ingenuity. Letters from various quarters ivould 
seem to shew wc were mistaken— not that the 
practice of skimming rivers has got into use in 
England, but that great strides have been made 
by chemical processes to recover from certain 
liquids in course of manufacture what can bt*. 
again rendered available, instead of being sent 
wastcfully doum water-channels, thereby polluting 
rivers, much to the injury of the public health. 

Writing from Bradford, a correspondent says : 
*In this town, which, as you are aware, is the 
headquarters of the woi'sted trade, the first process, 
after the sorting” of the wool, is to wash it with 
soft soap, made mostly of olive-oils of the better 
sorts ; and cotton-sced or other low-priced oils for 
the cheaper kinds, called crown soaps.” This pro- 
cess of course removes from the wool all impurities, 
including the natural grease adhering to the staple. 
The refuse soap suds ” were, some years ago. run 
down the sewers, to the great defilement of our 
streams and rivers ; but a gentleman of Wakefield 
(I think), Mr Teall, hit upon a plan for utilising 
these suds. They are now run from the washing- 
bowls — large tanks holding two or more tuns of the 
lather — into vats, and are there treated with sul- 
phuric acid, which of course neutralises the acid, 
and the fats rise to the surface in a mass of grease 
a foot or more in thickness. Iliis magma, as it is 
called, is carefully collected, and treated in a 
variety of ways, mostly by distillation. The pro- 
ducts arc grease, used for lubricating the cogs of 
driving-wheels in the mills ; 2d, Oleic acid, com- 
monly called cloth oils, worth about L.32 per tun, 
and used in the woollen districts, such os Dews- 
bury, Rockdale, &c. as a substitute for olive-oil, to 
which it is, for some branches of the manufacture, 
preferred ; and 3d, Stcarinc, which, I am informed, 
IS worth as much as L.8() per tun, and is largely 
used in the manufacture of wax vesta matches. Of 
course, it would not pay each individual millowner 
to put up the necessary plant and buildings to 
carry on the manufacture of these products from 
his suds ; that is done by a few firms who make an 
exclusive trade of it, and who either collect the 
magma, or pump the suds to their own works, 
often to long distauces. I am told that some huge 
millownexs are now paid as much as from L.500 to 
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L.1000 per annum for these BudS| which a few 
yean a^o were allowed to run to waste. As before 
mentioned, the oleic acid or cloth oil is used in the 
woollen manufactures ; it is put in the wool or 
shoddy, as the case may be, in a preliminary pro- 
cess ; in a later vrocess, it is washed out, and is 
again treated witli acid, and a lower sort of oil is 
produced, value from Ji.l5 to L.25 per tun, which 
u again used, and coiivci-ted over and over again.’ 

Aiiotlicr correspondent, writing from Leicester, 
gives us similar information regarding the recovery 
of the oils employed in connection with the manu- 
facture of woollen hosiery; and no doubt the same 
thing occurs in many other places. It is also well 
known that the lic^uois which were at one time 
habitually wasted in the maiiuructurc of bleach- 
ing-puwder ui'e now made to yield chemical sub- 
stwees in great quantities. Some surprising things 
are told as regaids the recovery of valuable 
materials in papor-makiiig ; ]uirlicii1:irly in the 
preparation of the fibrous grass called esparto, 
which now laigcly siqipleincnls the use of rags. 
After being boiled in a strong sulutioii of caustic 
soda, the solution is run off, and, hy a particular 
process, the soda is i-ccovercd, instead of Itciiig sent 
away as waste. Again, after tint boiled stutf is 
squeezed by rollers, anil waslied by pure water, 
the washings are passed through iiiaclilnes called 
‘save-alls,* which retain all the iibres carried away 
in the process. The sliitf is next bleached with 
chloride of lime, which is afterwards rccovorcil by 
filters, and becomes available for niunui’e or bnihf- 
iiig purposes. Whether in making paper from 
esparto or from rags, much has been done lately in 
securing the small tibrous niattcr from being floated 
off and wasted, as was at one time the practice; 
by which means a considerable saving has been 
elfccted, while at the same time soniothing is clone 
to prevent the fouling of rivers, lii the whole 
round of the arts, there is not a more beautiful or 
interesting sight than the manufiictiirc of paper 
from seemingly the most worthless muteriuK 
Mechanical and chemical science are here seen in 
tliumphant combination. 

A writer skilled in collecting facts in practical 
science informs us that hundreds of tons of iron 
pyrites, imported from Spain and Portugal, are used 
m the manufacture of sulphuric acid. Instead of 
throwing away the roasted pyrites, os was once the 
case, the President of the Newcastlc-on-Tyiie 
Chemical Socic^ty tells us, that when the sulpliuVic- 
acid maker has extractcxl the most of the sulphur, 
he hands over the burnt ore to the copper ex- 
tractor, who not only separates the copper it con- 
tains, but, at the same time, so perfectly removes 
the snlpliur, that the residue, consisting chiefly of 
peroxide of iron, is suitable for, and is now laigely 
used ill various iron-making processes. Besides 
this, the pyrites in its original condition contains 
from half an ounce to one ounce of silver per ton ; I 
and chemical processes have been devised by which 
this small quauiiiy can be separated at a profit ; 
and at one of the works on the Tyne, more than 
16,000 ounces of silver were extracteti within the 
last twelvemonth. These are admirable instances 
of economy, whicli cannot fail to interest even non- 
professional readers. 

After all, it would seem that there is hardly ■ 
anything, however contemned ns worthless, which ] 
cannot be turned to account. Sawdust, whicli we 
have been in the habit of treating as on article not 


I worth thinking about, and only to be got rid of as 
a nuisance, has risen into notice in the useful arts. 
Collected by women and children, and mixed witli 
some sort of resinous substance^ it is compressed 
into small square pieces, which, hardened aiui 
dried, make excellent * ftro-lightcrs.’ One of these 
pieces will light a fire ; eight of them put up 
in a parcel being sold for a penny. They ate 
designated the ‘Caloric Fire-lighters.’ There is 
now quite a manufactory of them carried on iu 
Edinbiiigh. How they can be produced and 
packed up in u neat way for the money, is not 
easily understood. The sawdust, we pmsiimo 
costs nothing. The success of this modest manu! 
fucture is suggestive, os in one way or another, 
there must be an enormous waste of sawdust, ivliich 
might be advantageously utilised. Mixetl witii 
clay just sufficient to impart consistency, and with 
some resinous ingredient, there could be produced 
a tolerable and cheap fuel ; for what is coal, but 
submerged forest trees, blended with earthy sub- 
stances, under a lengthened and excessively higli 
degree of pressure ? In these days of sjicculativu 
eiieigy, we might almost hint that there is a 
fortune in s.iwdiist ! W'. c. 

THE ST REN (ITU OF HOME. 

Tiik sottli'r leaves his native home, 

And strikes across the foaming wave : 

His cradle may not 1)C Lis grave ; 

To other skies coerced to roam. 

He roots a footing in the land ; 

The Lonl of Work rewards his toil ; 

And iiniling round him corn and oil, 

His heart eulai^ges with his hand : 

but vacant lies a coracr yet ; 

Ho misses dear familiar things — 

That orcr-grew him, like the rings 

Of trees he never eiin forget. 

A thousand daily sights and sounds : 

The tufted primrose of the lane, 

The violet, and the daisy min 

Of Spring, within her wiutrd bounds. 

Ah me, ah me ! the English hills ; 

The copse of us big-hearted boys ; 

The magic scene of early joys, 

With brooks that bubbled from the rills. 

The skiggering-knccd old sheds so dear ; 

The clinking latch, the wicket-gnte ; 

The starlit orchard, haunted late. 

The croft, of summer sunrise clear. 

The gracious hawthorn in the hodgi> ; 

Tlie skylark gushing in the sky ; 

The robin-redbreast lio])ping by ; 

The swallow dniiing from the Ictlge. 

He pines for these ; and o'er him steals 
A sickness for the things of home ; 

He sends for them across the foam ; 

And half the ancient witchery feels. 
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ASSYRIAN DISCOVERIEa 
About thirty ycani ago, a considerable sensation 
^vas created in Europe by certain explorations in 
Assyria, or the stretch of country in the val- 
leys of the Euphrates and Tigris, two rivers 
flowing into the Persian Gulf. Here vrere the 
ancient Babylonia and Mesopotamia, the (ilain of 
Shinar, Nineveh, and scenes of the exploits by 
t>aliiianczcr, Sennacherib, and Sardanapalu.<«. Hero, 
ill fact, was that grand ALsiatic land supposed to be 
the cradle of the human race, and around which 
crowd a thousand historical and poetical as.socia- 
tions. It is saddening to think that a ^lortiou of 
the earth’s surface, so calculated to arouse tender 
and elevating emotions, should for centuries have 
been in the hands of the Turks, a people who, 
with whatever plating of civilised usages at Con- 
stantinople, are, in the remote solitudes of Assyria, 
a set of fierce barbarians, who exercise the most 
grinding tyranny over all who come within their 
power. 

It required, therefore, no small degree of courage 
for men of science and letters to attempt to explore 
Assyria, with a view to discover the actual condition | 
of lands so memorable in Biblical history. Anncd | 
with such authority as they could procure, several, 
as is well known, went forth froiii France, Eng- 
land, and Germany. Among these, a first place, 
may be assigned to M. Botta, French consul at 
jilosul, in 1842. English explorers W'cre repre- 
sented by liaynrd and Sir 11. Bawlinson. Ger- 
many produced Grotcfciid, and more lately, 
Schrader and Brandis. Botta was most successful 
ni his excavations, and ninny w'cre the relics of 
antiquity he sent home to Pari.s, where they now' 
enrich the salons of the Louvre. Of what ivas 
done by Layard, wc are all acquainted from his 
profoundly interesting works. The researches of 
Jlawlinson liad special reference to what arc 
called the cuneifonn inscriptions of Babylonisu 
Tlio magnificently sculptured bulls with wings 
and human heads, which seem to have been 
placed as objects to inspire awe at the entrance 
to palaces— the equally fine sculptured figures of 


hunters, dogs, and men in armour — ^processions of 
warriors with shiidds— the slabs of stone orna- 
menting apartments and galleries — ^allof which hod 
lain buried for thousands of years, and had been 
now brought to light, were found to be less or more 
enriched w'ith inscriptions mostly of the cuneiform 
character. Accordingly, to have anything like a 
proper idea of what these ami other sculptured 
objects meant, it was essential to have a key to the 
cuneiform alphabet. The characters were not 
Hebrew, nor Arabic, nor Greek. As ivill be seen 
by a specimen of a name spelled in the Assyrian 
alphabet which we here present, the component 
parts of the letters have a shape ivhich has been 
variously compared to a wedge, a null, or an arrow- 
head — the term cuneiform being from the Latin 
cumus, a wedge. 

Er<T -TT<r EtTf 

Grotefend, who ivas an early inquirer, has the 
merit of being the first to decipher the cuneiform 
inscriptions, and his discoveries were latterly sup- 
plemented by Bawlinson and others. A serious 
obstacle was overcome, wlien it was found that 
the cuneifonn characters were employed in three 
different languages, I’ersian, Scythic, and Assyrian. 
The discoveries proved to be of immense import- 
ance, by throwing light on the history, law, and 
the social condition of the most ancient nations in 
the W'orld. Multitade.s of these excavated relics 
arc open to inspection in the British Museum, 
and we can ai)prociale the labour that has been 
taken to open iq) this interesting tick! of inquiry. 

Uufortuiiately, the rcdics hearing these inscrip- 
tions arc incomplete. From them are obtained 
only such detached morsels of Chaldean and other 
legends as provoke a desire to get more. In look- 
ing at them, onliiiaiy visitors, of course, stare about, 
w’onder, and ]}ass on. The winged bulls with human 
heads, and cuneiform inscriptions, sire thought 
to be strange monsters of unknown antiquity, 

^ and that is usually all that can be made of them. 
The more thoughtful investigator feels how dcsir- 
I able it would be to gather together the fragments 
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of information contained on these wondrous tab- 
lets, along with what jire still to be discovered, so 
as to get at thcdr full meaning. In the Oriental 
Department of the British Museum, is an official, 
Mr Qeorge Smith, who longed to master the subject, 
and whose studies of the relics, as well us of numer- 
ous paper casts, were promoted by Sir Henry 
Rawlinson. Tliis brings us to the substance of 
our narrative. A lecture delivered by Mr Smith 
before the Biblical Archocological Society in 1872, 
in which he shewed what discoveries might still be 
made at Niuevdh, having drawn the attention of the 
! proprietors of the Daily Telegraphy they munifi- 
cently offered him a thousand guineas to conduct an 
expedition for the recovery of fresh inscriptions ; he, 
in return, supplying, from time to time, accounts of 
his journeys and discoveries. With the sanction of 
the trustees of the Museum, the offer Wjis accepted ; 
80 that to the enterpiisc of a Loiulon newspaper, 
as will be immediately seen, wc arc indebted for 
some remarkably interesting additions to Biblical 
history, more especially as concerns a Deluge, 
which may be identified with that of Noah. Any- 
thing more archreologically curious can hardly bo 
imagined. 

Mr Smith set out on his travels in January 1873, 
going by way of Paris, to examine the antifiuities 
discovered by llotta. Reaching lilarsuillcs, he 
proceeded by sea to Alexandretta, a port in Asiatic 
Turkey, whence he proceeded on a land journey to 
Mosul, on the Tigris. Jiodging at nidc khans, and 
encountering some adventures, he passed over a 
country consisting of rich plains, cro.s.scd and 
broken here and there by barren and stony moun- 
tains. At Aleppo, he made the acquaintance of 
Mr Skene, the English consul, to wliom he was 
indebted for various good oiliecs while in the 
country. He speaks of ‘noble work ’being done 
at certain places by American Triissionarics. ‘ Tt 
is an astonishing fact,' he observes, ‘ that a Chris- 
tian country like England upholds the Porto, and 
yet docs not insist on justice being done to the 
Christians in Turkey. No end of promises are 
given, hut any one conversant with Turkey kiiow.s 
the distance between promise ami performance.* 
We join in this astonishiiieiit. For some vague 
political reasons, Turkey, at .an encjrmous cojjt of 
ulood and troasiiro, has been supported thankb.*ssly 
by England, instead of being left to its fate, and 
allowed to drift into the obscurity which it de- 
serves. 

With the aid of guides, horses, an<l mules, the 
traveller worked his way through a wild country, 
and on the 2d of March arrived at the ruins of 
Nineveh and Nimroud, which appeared! as a series 
of unshapely mid gigantic mounds on the left 
bank of the Tigris, opposite ^fosul. Reaching this 
field of action, great difficulties were encountered. 
An expected firman from the Porte, authorising 
excavations, hjwl not arrived, and nothing was 
allowed to be done. Not to waste time in waiting for 
the firman, Mr Smith made a southerly expedition 
down the Tigris in a boat to Boglidad, in the neigh- 
bourhood of whic.li ho saw various iiitcrcstiiig 
traces of the ancient Babylon ; and following in 
the footsteps of Rawlinson, identified the wreck 


of the Tower of Babel, which appears to be quite j 
a quarry of bricks for building houses in the ! 
modem town of Hillah. j 

With reluctance, Mr Smith left this prolific 
source of interest ; for the aim of his incmiries I 
was elsewhere, and he rcturaod northwards by | 
means of horses to Mosul. The affair of the firman 
was somehow arranged, and on the 9th of April, 
excavations on the mounds of Niinnmd were com- 
menced, as it was from these that had come some 
of the finest Assyrian sculptures in the BriiLsh 
Museum. 

The mounds of Nimroud are said to represent 
the Assyrian city of Calah, founded by Nimrod, 
but afterwards destroyed, and then rebuilt a1)ont 
88r> n.o. — that is, 2750 years ago. Palaces nnil 
temples had been about this time constructed on 
a magnificent scide. The Assyrians ivcre in all 
their glory, and no expense was spared on sciilji- 
tured colossal figures, with inscriptions in tlnit 
cuneiform character for which our traveller was in 
search. After making some excavations and cll’oct- 
iiig a few discoveries at Nimroud, Mr Smilli jno. 
ceeded to the more fertile fiebl of antiipiarinn 
interest at Nineveh, or what had been that city, ! 
lying ill a bend of the Tigris, on its eastern side, I 
with the tributary river Khosr running across it. i 
The must conspicuous ruins of this far-famed city j 
are the remains of a magnificent wall, about eiglit 
miles in circuit. Tli(3 mounds ciiiliraciiig llio wall j 
are in some places filly feet high. In tbo spare ; 
that had been occupied by the city, interest is very 
much eentml in flic two palace mouiuls, eallcil ! 
Kouyuiijik and Nebbi Yunas. Here, in tbe palaa; 
of Sennacherib, the excavations revealed some, tali- 
lets, which, on examination, proved very accc|)l- ■ 
able. AVe give the account of the discovery ia 
Mr Smith’s own words : 

‘I pat down to examine the store of fragment.^ ; 
of cuneiform in.sc.riplions from llu*. day's diggiii;!, ! 
taking out and brushing off the earth frmn the , 
fragments, to read their contents. On ch-aniii;' ! 
one of them, I found, tr> my siirpri.si! aisl ! 
gratification, that it contained the g»*eater par- • 
tioii of seventeen lines of insrrii)ti''.,.^jelonging j 
to the first column of the Chaldean account 
of the Deduge, and fitting into the place wliuro j 
there vras a serious blank iu tlie story. AVheii . 

I first pul)]i.slied tbe account of this tablet, j 
I hail conjectured that there were about fifU'cii ' 
lines waanliiig in this jiart of the story, and now, i 
W'itli thi.s portion, 1 was enabled to iiiako it m'firly || 
coinjdcte.* The palace of Seiinachenb prodiuoil 
other objects of interest^ ‘including a small tablet 
of Esarliaddoii, king of Assyria ; some new frag- 
ments (d' one of the historical cylinders of Assur- 
haiiipal ; and a curious fragment of the history of 
Sargon, king of Assyria, relating to his expedition 
against Ashdod, which is mentioned in the twen- 
tieth chapter of the Book of Isaiah.' The discovery 
of the missing part of the Deluge tablet herp 
referred to may be considered to bo Mr Sinifli s 
principal ‘ find,' In excavations aiiiitlst ‘ 
olocks of stone with carvings and inscriptions, frag- 
ments of ornamental pavement, painted bricks, 
and decorations,’ were found from time to lime ; 
pieces of terra-cotta tablets were discovered. A 
trench, executed with some difficulty, yielded a 
tablet bearing a succinct account of the conque-'t j 
of Babylonia by the Elamites, 2280 b.c.— j 
thousand one hundred and fifty-five years ag"* | 
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'V^e liAve not space to describe the various exca- 
vations or tiie trouble which was encountered. 
Operations were closed at the beginning of June, 
aim Mr Smith started for England with his 
treasures. Arriving at Alcxandretta in July, he 
found, to bis dismay, that the oQicers at the 
custom-house would not allow his pachagea of 
antiquities to pass, and finally seized them, in 
suite of representations that they were the property 
of the British government, lie was, tnereforc, 
obli^d to depart without them. The antiquities 
were afterwards released, at the request of the 
British ambassador at Constantinople, and, at 
length, were safely deposited in Uie British 
Museum. 

So much interest was excited by the newly 
arrived collection of Assyrian antiquities, that the 
trustees of the Museum resolved on employing Mr 
Smith to undertake a fresh expedition to seciirc 
additional inscriptions at Kouyuiijik ; and the 
sum of L.]()()0 was set aside for the work. No 
time was to be lost, for the j^^erinission given by the 
firman expired on the Otli or 10th of ^larch 1874. 
Under this new commission, Mr Smith departed 
from England in December 1873, and encounter- 
ing the troubles incidental to the journey from 
Alcxandretta, arrived at Mosul early in the morn- 
ing of the 1st of January 1871. 

Having made all preparations, by collecting 
tools and hiring labourers, to resume his excava- 
tions on what may be deemed the cliicf re]>o.«itory 
of antiquities at Nineveh, Mr Smith was sulijected 
to very annoying obstructions by the Turkish 
odicials. However, he went to work notwitli- 
stiinding these amioyances. As his time was 
brief, he employed some liundrciU of wijrkcrs. 
Inscribed bricks, brokiiii fragments of sculpture, a 
relief of a man-headed and winged bull, a terra- 
cotta inscription of Sennacherib, and a variety of 
utensils, rewanlcd his research. Among the uten- 
sils was a bronze table-foik of elegant construction, 
which, being at least tlirec thousand years olil, 
must he vicwifd as a curiosity, lie also found 
a bone spoon. These and other discoveries suggest 
an idea that, contraiy to tlie ojiinion of Greek his- 
torians, western civilisation is due quite os much, 
if not more, to Assyria than to Egypt. One thing, 
as appears from the explorations, is imrticularly 
reniaikable. The Chaldean legends disclosed by 
iiiscriptioiis and objects of antiquity, come nearest 
to the Scriptural record in Genesis of anything yet 
brought to light. A s we al ready know, the (.Uialdeau 
aagcB were skilled in astroiioiiiy ; they mapped out 
the heavens, and knew the length of the year to a 
considerable degree of accuracy. Undoubtedly, 
their legends were mixed with superstitions, and, 
somewhat like the poems of Ossion, they spoke 
figuratively qf natural phenomena. 

Much of Mr Smith’s interesting work, Asst/nan 
just issued,* consists of a translation 
of the cuneiform inscriptions from Nineveh, dis- 
^vered by himself and others. Uiifortunabdy, he 
does not distinguish his own from what had been 
previously known. The various fragments are 
piec^ together, as far as possible, to make up a 
Whole. Although still imperfect, from want of 
certain pieces, the Chaldean ti^ition of the 
deluge, inscribed in these memorials, which arc 

* Sampson Low, Manton, Low, and Seorle. London : 


as ancient as the early Babylonian monarchy, will 
be of vast interest to Biblical critics — and many 
besides, who have a pleasure in archmological in- 
quiry. Ill the ‘Izdubar legends/ as they are 
specially named, Izdubar was a mighty hunter, 
giant, and king, identified with Nimrod, and it is 
revealed to him by the gods * Ann, Bel, Ninip/ to 
cause a large ship to l>c constructed, in order to 
save a family with living creatures from a de- 
stroying deluge which was to overspread the 
earth. Then come fragmentary inscriptions about | 
the Hood. * It destroyed all life from the face of 
the earth . . .the strong deluge over the people 
riiarhcd to heaven. ... 1 sent forth a dove, and it 
loft The dove went and turned, and a resting- 
place it did not find, and it returned. 1 sent forth 
u swallow, and it left The swallow went, and 
turned.’ Next, a raven was sent out, and it did 
not return. As the deluge subsides, we have an 
account of the ship settling on a mountain, the 
sending forth of the animals, and the building of 
an altar on tlie peak of the mountain. Schdars 
will compare the highly poetical narrative with 
the histoiy of the Hood in Genesis, and also with 
the account given of the univeTsal inundation by 
Beresus, an educateil* priest of Babylon, who had a 
knowledge of the Greek language, and probably 
lived about 260 B.c. 

In bringing away the objects of antiquity which 
he hiul been authorised to collect, tnore was a 
renewal of obstructions, and no end of demands in 
the form of backshccsli ; ami only by the inter- 
vention of the British ambassador at Constanti- 
nople was the matter settled. Mr Siuitli left 
Mosul on the 4th of April. We learn that tlie 
mountains were partly under snow, and that the 
rivers were Hooded. There were ditticultics as to 
guides, nntl means of transit by horses across the 
desert. Two of his escort were Circassians, against 
whom there was a fend, as being notorious thieves. 
At a bouse where lie found a night’s lodging, he 
says : * My Circassians admittctl they were profes- 
sional robbers, ami listened with indilfercnce to the 
complaints of my host ; but when another native 
taunted one of the Circassians with having been 
driven from the house wlicre they refuscil to admit 
me, the man roused, and saiil to Hie native : “ Be- 
ware ; I roam these deserts like a wolf, and if I 
ciitch you ouUide the village, I will murder you.” 
And with these words of blood on his lips, my 
Circassian turned to our host, and asked the direc- 
tion of Mecca ; then, spreading his cloak on the 
ground, he looked towards the holy city, and en- 
gaged in prayer ns peacefully us if he did no 
violence, ):>uch are the pooide I was forced to 
cm]doY ; and 1 was yet to hear more of their mis- 
dccd.v Again, on this return joiiriie}', Mr Smith's 
packages of antiquities were seized by ignorant and 
officious pachas ; and only by the friendly inter- 
vention of Mr Skene, British consul at Meppo, and 
of Mr Franck at Alcxandretta, was his collection 
allowed to be exported. By one of the Peninsular 
and Oriental Company’s vessels, he got oH, and 
arrived in London on the 9th of J unc. 

In a slight sketch like this, we cannot go into 
a foniud analysis of Mr Smith’s discoveries. All 
we can say is, that, considering the limited means, 
as well OA the short time, at his disposal, he added 
materially to our knowledge of Assyrian anti- 
quities. Of the annoyances he cxpcricnfi^l from 
Turkish officials, he speaks with a degree of 
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moderation, which, looking to liiture efforts nt dis- 
coveiy, con be fully appreciated. As the account 
of a learned and modest inquirer into a singularly 
interesting dermrtment of oriental archseology, we 
trust his wore will lind a place in every public 
libnury. w. c. 

TRIP ON AN INCLINE. 

The tramway at the Brendon Mine is quite worth 
making a trip to sec. During a visit to West 
Somerset last autumn, we made a journey thither. 
Having driven to the pretty little village of 
Nettlecombe, we found that upwards of on hour 
would elapse before any train started for the foot of 
the tramway, and as the distance to it was under 
three miles, we— that is, m3’sclf and two friends — 
decided upon walking. 

Following the railway track, we walked through 
a lovely wooded undulating country, and in close 
proximity to a rapid stream, that lca()ed and rushed 
over and amongst boulders and stones, indicating, 
by its equable distance below the railway, that 
we were walking up a steep incline. From some 
considerable experience in these matters, I am 
inclined to think the slope of the railway was about 
one in forty. In less than au hour, we reached 
a station at the foot of the ti'amway, and wc tlieii 
saw what was before us. There, straight as an arrow, 
was a double line of rails, pointing upwards at what 
my friends asserted was nearly forty-five degrees, 
and extending above half a mile. So steep did 
this slope appear, that even to walk up it would 
have been a work of great labour, and yet wc were 
bound to ascend and descend in a railway carriage, 
or rather truck. On the suiiiniit of this incline, 
we could see some tiny objects moving round a 
laige square block of suincthing that seemed to be 
.in dangerous proximity to the edge of this preci- 
pice, for such it looked. Our binoculars revealed 
jthat the square block was a railway truck, and the 
-other objects were men who were hovering round 
it. A railway porter at the station at the foot of 
the incline informed us that the length of this 
incline was fifty-two chains, and that the rise was 
one in four. Now, as tlic chain is twenty-two 
yards, the length of this tramway was eleven 
hundred and fort^'-four yards ; and the rise in that 
distance being one in four, we found that wc 
should rise eight hundred and lifl^’-cight feet 
during our journey, or rather inoi'c than twice the 
height of St Paul’s, in less than three-quarters of 
a mile, and this, too, at railway speed. Having 
realised these facts, we began to speculate on the 
amount of risk we ran in this journey, and wc 
examined the porter as regards accidents. 

‘ Well, sir,* said the man, ‘ we can*t well liavc 
on accident, because we turn the points so that if 
the rope broke, ainl the trucks broke loose, down 
th^ ’d come, and be shunted off on the siding ; 
ana so they couldn’t run down the line, and come 
ill collision with anything. Once the rope did 
break, sir, and it was all settled here, close to the 
station.’ 

‘ How settled ?’ 


* Wliy, the trucks just broke up, and spread the 
ore over the rail.’ 

* But how about the passengers V 

\ < There were none, sir, luckily; and so there 

was no harm done.’ j 

Wc immediately proceeded to au examination of ! 
the rope by which the trucks were drag^md up the j 
incline. It was a wire-rope, and it looked fearfully j 
Biiiall ; hut then wc reflected upon the manner in ' 
which the tmfiic on this quaint railway was carrioil 
on, and we became more confident The methoil 
was, tliat a wire-rope, rolling round a dniiu, was 
made fast to the trucks at the bottom and at the 
top of the tramway. Those at the top were filled { 
with iron ore, and, by their extra weight, ran down 
the incline, and dragged up the empty carriages. : 
Those which descended the incline full were soon 
emptied, and those at the top exchanged for full 
ones ; so that the loaded trucks always descended, 
while the empty ones ascended. Thus there was 
not a very great strain upon the rope, and we felt 
quite prepared for the ascent. | 

In order to ascend the incline comfortably, a 
plank and some sacks were placed in the truck, 
and on these wc seated ourselves, and before start- 
ing, noted the time, and that we were in a sort of 
basin surrounded by high hills. There is a sudden 
jerk as the rope that holds our truck becomes taut, 
and is stretciiing iqiwanls; wc hold on to the 
sides of the truck, for our scat seems insecure, 
and as tlioiigh a very little would upset us. On 
moves the truck, very steadily now, but with 
increasing velocity. We look upwards, and there 
we see two or throe loaded trucks rushing down 
towards us. We look back and downwards, but 
this is ratlier giddy work, and w'c don’t like it ; 
but when we look at the hill-tops behind us, a 
most curious elfcct is visible. So sudden is our 
rise, that the liill-tops that seemed to liaiig over us 
os wc started are now depressed, whilst above them 
rise the Welsh hills, the Bristol Channel, and the 
intermediate country of North Somerset. So 
quickly docs the scene change, and hill ascend 
above hill, that we can scnrcelv picture one scene 
before it is quickly superseded by another. 

But suppose the rope bn)ku i If it did so when 
wc were ascending, wc have our Tcmed\\ The 
truck, being no longer dragged up this steep' incline, 
would suddenly stop, then descend, and with in- 
creasing velocity, until it came to that safe place 
liclow, which the porter haul intimated would pre- 
vent an accident, by dashing the truck to pieces. 
There was on instant when, by presence of mind, | 
we could esca])c without any danger ; it wais at the j 
instant when the truck came to rest At that second 
of time wc could junq) down, and calmly contem- 
plate the heailloiig rush and destruction of the 
truck in its descent. But how about our goiHo 
down? If the rope then broke, this expedient 
could not be put into iiracticc, for there would be 
a sudden increase of speed, and no instant of tiuie 
when wc could jump down with safety. These 
thoughts passed rapidly through iny mind, for we 
had only gone Imli-way up the incline, when the 
down-trucks rushed past us with a groan anal « 
whiz, that added to our giddiness. And lo- 
upon one of these trucks sat a little girl abont 
seven years old, who seemed os much at home 
in rusliiiig down that incline, as she would be 
on her iiiotliei'’s knee. I glan^ round at ni} 
two companions, who had, during the last lew 
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seconds, become veiy quiet Our eyes mct^ and 
one of my friends remarked what a lovely view 
it was. As I regarded him, I knew he was play- 
ing a false card ; his lips were lightly set, and 
the clutch of his hands on the truck was such that 
I could see the muscles standing out on their 
hacks, and^ 1 knew that, however much my com- 
panions might command their feelings, yet they 
were unmistakably dismayed. But at length our 
truck suddenly came to a stop : we had ascended 
eight hundred and fifty-eight feet in vertical 
height^ during what appeared to us a very long 
time ; but, on referring to our watches, we found 
it was only three minutes and iil'ty-six seconds 
from the time of leaving the lower to reaching the 
upper station ; and we were assured that, if we 
hati walked it, we could not have accomplished 
Uie distance under eighteen minutes. 

The view from the summit of this tramway is 
well worih the rush up and down. Tlic locality 
on which we stood must have been upwards of 
twelve hundred feet above the sea-level, and 
the extent of country visible was immense. 
South Wales, the Bristol Channel, Exmoor, Dart- 
moor, Wiltsliire, South Dorset, were all visible ; 
and had the day been clearer, we should have 
had a more distinct view of the farihest ranges 
in Devon and Cornwall. But our time was short, 
for if we did not return by tlie next down- 
train, we should be detained fur more than two 
lioiirs ; so, having seated ourselves on some sacks 
placed on the ore with which the truck was loaded, 
we tnnied our backs to the descent, and resigned 
ourselves to our fate. 

1 can qiiiti*. understand that if a man went up 
and down this incline every day, he wouM soon 
he able to read liis Tinica^ whilst thus raised and 
lowered, with .as much e<iso and comfort us people 
now du when travelling expreas on an average 
railway ; but we were not accusloiiicd to it. 1 
do not hesitate to confess that a curious feeling— a 
sort of mixture of giddiness, sea-sickness, and nn- 
ccitaiiity — took possession of me, as we felt our- 
selves rushing down this steep incline, now on a 
level with a tree-top ; an iiistiint after, far helow its j 
ronls. Then, ns we looked down far beiioath us in ' 
the distance, we couhl see that very careful porter \ 
stniuling at the foot of the incline, having no doubt | 
turned the points so as to cause the trucKs to dash 
tlieinsclvca to pieces close to his home, and thus, 
as he termed it, to previuit an accident. But I 
Would rather have travelled a little farther, in the 
hope that we might find some reduction of the j 
speed, enough to enable us to jump oil from our ; 
klazc])pa-like position. 

We, however, reached the h'ot of the incline in | 
safety, and by the aid of n ladder, descended to 
the ground, whemre ive stepped into a comfort- 
able , first-class carriage, and once more travelled 
in a manner to which we had been accustomed, 
and which was less trying to our nerves than that 
rush np and down eight hundred and fifty-eight 
feet in less than four minutes. 

‘It was well worth the journey to go up and 
uown that incline,* remarked our host, when we 
Were seated that evening quietly after a good dinner. 

Oh, certainly,* replied one of our companions ; 
but to tell you the truth, it was rather nervous I 
work.* 

‘And to think, after nil,* I remarked, ‘that the 
iiiclmation of the slope was only fourteen degrees ! * 


‘ Fourteen degrees ? Nonsense ! * was the reply ; 
‘it must have been nearer forty-five.* 

A demonstration, however, convinced our com- 
panions that they hod committed the common 
error of over-estimating a slope ; for the fact is, 
that a rise of eight hundred and fifty-eight feet in 
about eleven hundred and fifty yards gives an 
angle of about fourteen degrees. It was enough ! 

AVAL TEH’S AVORD. 

CHAWER XIII.— THE COMMISSION. 

At the little dinner-party at AVillowbaxik that 
afternoon, there was not much talk, yet Walter 
tliought that he hail never enjoyed so pleasant a 
meal ; Mr Brown did his best, though it evidently 
cost him an effort to play the host, and if his civil- 
ities had something of patronage about them, the 
young painter was in no humour to resent it. The 
rich man’s swelling sense of importance, and 
decisive manner of laying down the law, as though 
wealth could confer the power of judging rightly on 
all subjects, did not even amuse him ; fur this old 
man, the father of Lotty and of Lilian, had awakened 
a stniiige interest within him. Lilian, accustomed 
to be silent in her father’s presence, spoke but 
little, yet all she did say had sense and kindness 
in it ; when they spoke of art, she exhibited no 
raptures, such os most women use when they wish 
trj be thought enthusiastic ; nor, on the other 
hand, did she advance her opinions under cover of 
that sorry shield of pretended ignorance : ‘ 1 know 
nothing about it, you know ; please, tell me if I am 
wrong, &c.,* which so often conceals a stubborn 
conceit. When her fiithcr became taciturn, as he 
often did, she knew how to rouse him from his 
moody thoughl.s, by starting some subject per- 
taining to his own pursuits, and whenever a hitch 
occurred— some pL>iiit of dilfeiviicc Ixflween host 
and guest, such as, from the toUd dissimilarity of 
their characters, couhl not at times but arise— she 
smoothcil it away with some graceful jest It was not 
without sonic si'eret sense of disloyalty that AValler 
found himself comparing the two sisters with one 
another, to the disadvantage of the absent one. 
Lotty had certainly never exhibited such tact and 
graciousiiess, bill in her case there had been no 
such opportunity for their display; she had had 
no jinlgiiients to pass, no opinions to ofler, no feel- 
ings even to express, except with respect to one 
{lersou and one object, rerhaps, when Lilian 
came to lie in love, her thoughts would also be 
inclosed in the same narrow circle. Since they 
were so broad and comprehensive, it was probable 
that she was not in love, and that was, somehow, 
a very pleasant reflection to Walter. AVe have all 
experienced, 1 suppose — we men — in our time, a 
satisfaction at feeling confident that the charming 
young person by whom we arc seated for an hour 
or so, even if we an? never to see her again, is, for 
the present, fancy free ; that she can feel an interest 
ill what we say, if not in ourselves ; that she has 
thoughts, whicfi she cun interchange with us, of her 
very own ; Uiat she U not os yet absorbed, as youug 
ladies sooner or later become, in tlie individuality 
of some one of the opposite sex, not at all likely 
(taking the average of male creatures) to be in any 
way superior to ourselves. In AValter’s case, the 
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consciousness that there was a secret between Lilian 
and himself cave intensity to this pleasure, yet no 
one will surely venture to assert that he had fallen 
in love with his yoiiii" hostess. Tlie recollection 
of the circumstances that had admitted him to her 
presence, must alone liave been suiTicicut to pre- 
serve him from such folly; he was poorer even 
than his friend the captain ; his future was even still 
less promising ; and, after the experience of his 
host’s conduct towards her whom Lilian had her- 
self described as his favourite daughter, whnt hope 
could there be of Mr Brown’s looking with favour 
— nay, with patience— at the pretensions of such a 
suitor us Mr Walter Litton ! At all events, Mr 
Christopher Brown, who was said to be wtirth a 

fc the fruit, loo, of his own planting, and who 
, great character fur good judgment in the 
City, was evidently of the opinion that no such 
maggot could have entered into liis young guest’s 
brain, as will be seen from a certain proposition he 
made to him after dinner. 

That period ‘ across the walnuts and the wine * 
hail been looked forward to by Walter with some 
dismay: he would have liked to have gone at once 
into the drawing-room, and listened to Lilian’s 
playing on the piano, a little nearer than at the 
distance it now came to him through the wall ; or, 
if that might not have been, oven to have left 
Willowbank at once, and rniishcd the evening with 
his friend Jack over the fragrant piiw. He felt 
that w'oalth was not the only tiling that ho had not 
in common with this friendly Orcesus, and that 
an * unpleasant quarter of an hour,’ and, perhaps a 
good deal more — for his host hud ordci'cd spirits- 
aiid-water for himself— was lying before him. If 
he would only talk of Lotty, then, indeed, he 
would tivhis very best to (fo her some service; 
but that he should choose such a topic to converse 
on with an utter stranger, seemed to the last 
degree improbable. It was to liis great relief, 
therefore, that so soon as the young lacly had with- 
drawn, his host observed: * Yon smoke, of course?' 
for tobacco, amongst its other priceless benefits, 
confers the advantage of silence without cmhairass- 
ment. * Tliere are some cigars, young geutleiiiaii, 
such as you have seldom tasted,’ added the old 
man, as the box was handed round ; * they cost me 
three guineas a pound, though 1 imported them 
myself.’ 

* They are excellent, no doubt, sir ; hut 1 hope 
you will not feel aggrieved if T take a pipe 
instead: I am accustomed to pipes, and do not 
wish to acquire extravagant liabits.’ 

Walter said this in joke, since, as a matter of 
iiict, he greatly preferred a ni])e to a cigar, hut his 


comjninion took him au pied de la lettre, 

*That shews you are a very sensible young 
fellow,’ said he approvingly. * 1 did not take to 
smoking myself till I was long past your age, 
because I couldn’t afford it; and I would have 
smoked pipes if they had agreed with me. As it 
vras, I snioKed cheroots. Can you guess why ?’ 

'Well, no, sir; these things are so much a 
matter of fancy.’ 

‘ I never do anything from fancy, Mr Litton, and 
I never did. I smoked cheroots, partly because 
they were cheaper, partly because I hated the ex- 
trava^nco of biting off the PTid of a cigar and 
thromng it away. The wasting of that end was a 
positive wickedness in my eyes— a mere wanton 
sacrifice to the caprices of fosliion.’ 


^ ' I see,’ said Walter, amused at his' host’s devo. 
tlon to principle in such a matter ; 'and I suppose 
you put the small end of the cheroot in your 
mouth instead of the big end ? ’ 

'Most certainly I did,’ returned his companion 
seriously : ' a man who does otherwise is, in my 
opinion, a mere wasteful puppy.’ 

* But they say it draws better.’ 

' That 's rubbish,’ interrupted the other ; ' a trans- 
parent device of the manufacturer, to cause a greater 
consiunptioii of the material lie supplies. Why, 
you ougdit to know that, since you know so much 
about "draining,” eh?’ and the old gentleman 
stirred his toddy, and expressed that species of 
satisfaction peculiar to persons who do not often 
make jokes, l)ut when they do, fiatter themselves 1 
that they ore successful. | 

AValter laughed, ns in duty bound, and said it 
was very polite in Mr Brown to give him credit 
for knowledge in his calling. 

' Not at all, sir ; I never jiay compliments,* said 
his host. ‘ I know sonictliiiig about your “ art,” as ■ 
you painters are so fond of calling it, though I 
have paid for it pretty dearly. There is more | 
than a thousand pounds “ locked up,” as 1 rail it, : 
in tins house — the interest of money that I liav-j ■ 
spent in pictures. It is not a bad investment in ! 
these da^’s, to those who can stand the iininediale I 
loss. 0 yes, yon can draw and paint too, ]\Ir | 
Litton. Now, with respect to this ]ucturc “Suj)- ! 
plication *” — here his voice became suddenly giuvi* 
and earnest — 'did it take you long?’ 

'Well, yes, sir ; many months. But it iigimI not 
have done so, had I not lingered over it : one doc-s 
you know, over work that pleases one.’ 

'Just so ; 1 have done it myself,’ aiiswcrcd the 
other thoughtfully, ‘many and many a day, wlirii 
all the other clerks had left, have 1 sat at iiiy de>k 
conning over every figure ; but your figures are 
very different, eh ? ' 

The old gentleman’s tone W'as still jocose, yet it 
was evident from his manner that lie was upon u 
topic that had a serious interest for him. 

‘ Did you paint this picture from — from the 
life?’ 

■ ‘ I did, sir ; that is, a model sat to me for it.’ 

‘ A model ? Do you mean a young lady ? ’ asked 
Mr Brown in a voice that in its eager curiosity was 
almost anxious. 

‘Yes; a young woman sat for the jneture; it 
was originally intended to be a portion of an his- 
torical work: I painted her as Queen Philippa 
beseeching her husband to spare the citizens of 
Calais: only, there is no King Edward, and no 
citizens.’ 

‘All, indeed.’ Then, .after a iiause: ‘You re- 
cognised the likeness to iiiy daughter Lilian, I 
perceived ?* 

‘Well, yes, sir.* 

‘And yet you never saw her before, I suppose ? 

‘ Never, to my knowledge.* 

‘ Well, I should like another portrait of her, this 
time taken from the life, hut treated in the same 
style, so as to make, os it were, a companion pic- 
ture. Is there not some one in history— soiue girl 
— ^who hod no necessity to plead for pardon, either 
for herself or others ; one whoso character was 
faithful, dutiful, unselfish 7 ’ 

‘There is Joan of Arc, sir,’ reflected Walter; 

‘ a hackneyed subject, it is true ; but so, for that 
matter, is Philippa. I could point your daughter m 
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that character: faithful, dutiful, helpful for othcni, 
cheerful, in spite of adverse fate ; hut it vrould 

{ )ut the youn^ lady to some inconvenience ; these 
listoriciu subjects take more time than o^inaty 
portraits.’ | 

* I see. But can you not, as in the other cose, get I 
Boino one else to sit, in the proper costume and so 
forth— the same, pcrlmps, us sat before— and then, 
for the features and expression, paint from iny 
daughter herself ?’ 

< That is possible, sir ; but I cannot promise to 
produce so good a likeness as in the first instance, 
u'lierc 1 had no original before me. These chance 
successes are difficult to repeat. There is .an old 
story of a painter who could not paint a. cloud to 
his liking, and, in his irritation, threw the brush at 
the canvas, which made by accident the very elfect 
lie wished to jiroduce ; but if he had tlirown the 
brush a second time, it would probably not liave 
made a second cloud. I will do my best, how- 
ever.’ 

‘ No man can do more, sir. We will consider 
that as settled, and I will give you the three 
hundred nounds for the Joan which you refused | 
lor the Pnilippa. Yes, yes ; I must have my own I 
way this time ; and Lilian will sit to you when j 
you wish,* 

* Under the circninstanccs, I shall not need to 
trouble her for some time ; the preliiiiiiiury work 
will take’— 

‘Well, well, begin it at once, that’s all,’ inter- 
riii»ted his host impatiently. ‘You gentJcincii of 
the brush arc rather slow in your inovemenls ; it 
is the same with the painters and gla/ders, whom 
o]ic can never get out of the house. Now, f sup- 
])osc 1 shall not be able to get this riiilippu 
picture till the autumn, shall I ? ’ 

‘ Not till after the Aciulemy is closed. No, sir ; I 
fear not.’ 

* Well, that ’s a great injustice. When a picture 
is bought and paid for, one ought to do what one 
likes w'ith it ; that ’s my notion of property.’ 

‘ But consider, sir, if everybody iicted upon that 
idea, what blank spaces there would be on the 
walls before the Exhibition was over ! ’ 

* Pooh, pooh ; let them paint the walls.’ 

It was clear the old gentleman W'as getting 
imtablc. Uij to this point, AValter felt that he 
had made a favouKiblc impression, and, mucli as 
he wished to sec Lilian a^iii, lie fearcd this im- 
pression might be inaircd by bis delaying longer 
at Willowbaiik thiat evening. The gout was evi- 
dontl}' bcjgiuning to trouble his host, and there 
were indications in his inuiincr which shew'cd he 
was grow'ing impatient of the presence of his 
young ^est. 

‘ Well, if you will allow me, Mr Brown, T will 
set about this affair of your, daughter’s lucturc — 
since you sccin to be in a burry for it — at once ; it 
IS still early, so that I may, perhaps, this very even- 
uig,8ccnie the services of my iiioifcl for to-iuorruw'.’ 

‘An excellent thought, Mr Litton,’ icturiicd.thc 
old gentleman with an eagerness that shewed Low 
accumtely his guest bod read his wishes. ‘Yes, 
.yes ; I like to see a young man prompt in business. 
My ^ugbter is also my nurse, and just now I 
j'ennire her services ; so perhaps you wiU excuse 
her entertaining you in the drawing-room. I will 
Juake your compliments to her for you ; and drop 
jne a line when you are ready to paint her. Gomi- 
wy<^ sir, good-bye.’ And in five minutes, Walter 


found liiiiiself on the other side of the lodge- | 
gate, and in the world of London. 

The events of the last few hours seemed to him 
like a dream, and yet the result of them had been 
very material. lie bad a cheque fur a hundred 
pounds in his pocket, and had obtained a commis- 
sion which would bring him in three hundred 
more. But this was the least 'part of W'hat had 
happened to liini. Ife was cuuscions of a complete 
revolution in bis own feelings. He adon?d l^otty 
still W'ith the same honest devotion as of old ; his 
interest in her wjis just as great, and his desire to 
help her had even become active instead of pass- 
ive ; but thei-e w'as not the same sense of Lopc- 
lessiiess wdthiii him as he had (txperieiiced hereto- 
fore. lie bad not transferred his allegiance to her 
sister ; h(t was loyal us ever to her cause ; but he 
felt, for the first time, that liis allegiance might he 
due elsewhere than to Lotty. His position was 
somewhat analogous to that of a waveiing Jacobite, 
who could own a king tJc facto^ as well as a king dc 
jura. What astonished him most was, that he fell 
no regret that he had sold his picture ; he endeav- 
oured to account for this by the reflection, that it 
W’as pas.sing into the hands, not ‘of strangers, hut 
of those w’lio had a greater right to it than himself ; 
but what iiiiduubtedly more comjionsalod him for 
its loss, W’as the fact, that he w'as about to paint its 
companion-portrait from the life; that he must 
I iieisls s|x;iid days, perhai^s weeks, at Willowbaiik, 
with Lolly’s sister, and so, in a manner, would 
have the orlginul beside him to console him for 
the absence of the copy. 

The first step to be taken was to seek out little 
Hod Hiding-hood, and to covenant with her fur 
ccilain sitliii’^s wdiich were to be commenced 
forthwith ; and to this end he bent his way towards 
her humble (hvelling. It was a mere business 
affair to him— just as buying stock w'ould have 
been to Mr Christopher Brown — and the only con- 
sideration that he hatl in his mind was, what 
increase should be made in liliss Nellie Neale’s 
rate of pay for her services —which should in some 
measure reflect his own good-fortune, and y'et not 
spoil the market I But the romance of that event- 
ful afternoon was hy no means over for him yet 

CHAFTEB XIV.— Nellie’s lover. 

The private residence of Mr Neale, os distin- 
guished from his pi'ofcssional abode at the corner 
of Beech Street (which was, in fact, a cellar, tliuugh 
it W'as called a stall), was quite a palatial dwelling, 
if he had occupied tlic wliole of tlie premises him- 
self ; but of the five rooms of which the house 
was compiled, he let out two to lodgers, and, 
therefore, the ]iarloiir on his ground-floor was not 
dedicated solely to the reception of visitors ; it was 
the dining-rooni, and also the kitchen, whereby, 
let ns hope, that great desidcratnra, heat, was 
always insured for liis iiiutton-choiis, and the 
plates that they wei'c served upoiL But Mr Neale, 
it is to be feared, did not often rejoice in niutton- 
cbo)is ; it wius a dish that ver}', very rarely wus 
tasted, or even smelt, by the inhabitants of Little 
Grime Street in which he lived. The day on 
which then was bacon enough for himself and 
bis four diildren, including Nellie, who was the 
only one grown up, was a feast-day with the 
family, and one wliich he would have marked 
with a white stone if he had known how to do it 
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There was some sort of cookery, however, in 
progress when Mr Walter Litton looked in, suffi- 
cient, at all events, to call forth the apologies of 
the cobbler, who was liiiiisclf supcrinteiidiiig it ; 
while his three little girls were arranging the 
supper-table, quite in the Russian hisliioii, witli a 
lettnce of the size of a parasol, and some remark- 
ably fine oniona 

* It is not for you to apologise, but for me, Mr 
Neale, for having intruded on your supper-hour,’ 
said Walter, patting the curly head of the siiiallest 
girl . — * Why, your board looks like Coveut Garden, 
little missis.’ 

‘Well, yes, sir,’ answered the cobbler, stirring 
the vessel on the fire with a large iron spoon ; 
* when meat is scarce, we makes it up with vege- 
tables ; they are always wholesome, and they ’re 
very filling. Won’t you take a chair, Mr Litton V 

The cobbler was a great favourite of Walter^s, 
and the regard was raciprocal. The worthy man 
had long lost his wife, and had hail a hard tiiue 
of it in endeavouring to bring up his four mrls 
in comfort and i-espectability ; he was obliged to 
be much away from home, nor had he been able 
to affonl to hii'e any one to look after them in 
his absence ; but they were good girls, lie said, 
‘though he said it who should n’t;’ and the 
elder ones had ‘seen to’ their juniors, and when 
nine years old, were better housekeepers than 
many young ladies are found to be who many at 
nineteen. He had a hearty cheerful face, not at 
all handsome, but with an honest pri<le in it ; and 
though his locks were grizzled, ho looked as 
though there was happiness for him yet, such as 
a man generally contrives to find who works for 
others, and does his <luty by them. 

‘Where’s Nellie?* inquired Walter, ‘that you 
are doing the cooking, Mr Neale ?’ 

‘Well, it’s only tripe, sir,’ answered the cobbler ; 

‘ and she knows 1 ’m c^ual to that. She ’ll l)c home 
in a minute or two ; indeed, I thought it was her 
when you came in.’ 

‘It^ rather late for her to be out, is it not?’ 
said Walter. 

‘Well, no, sir; not this beautiful summer 
weather: the cool air does her good, and I ain’t 
afraid of her getting harm in other ways, thank 
<iod ! Nelly’s a good girl, if ever there was one. 
But she ain’t well, sir. Perhaps you haven't 
noticed it, hut the last few days she has seemed 
1o me more white and spiritless! ike, and she’s 
been ailing off and on ever since the spring.’ 

‘ I have not seen miy change in her of late at all,’ 
said Walter gravely. 

‘ 1 daresay not, sir ; but then, you see, you ’re 
not her fatlicr. Not but that you have behaved as 
kind and honest to her as though you were, l^lr 
Litton. 1 have reason to be thankful to you on 
many accounts, Heaven knows! Your having 
her to sit for you so constant, is a great liclp to us, 
though 1 wish it would be in the mornings, os it 
used to be, and not so late in the day. By the 
time you have done with her, and she htis made 
her little purchases for the house, it’s getting on 
for bedtime, and 1 scarcely see anything of her 
now.’ 

‘ I wish her to come in the mornings,’ said Walter 
cj^nictly ; ‘ that will suit me better, as it happens, 
lor the future. Will yon ask her to come in to- 
morrow at the old time, instead of the afternoon ? 
She will understand, if you just say that’ 


‘ I will tell her, sir, and with great pleasure.’ 

‘Yes; but don’t tell her that I called, Mr 
Neale ; say I sent round a message, will you ? 1 
have a reason for it’ 

‘ A reason for it ? ’ said the cobbler. ‘ Deary me ! 
She has not ofiended yon, 1 hope ?’ 

‘ Not at all. The fact is, 1 nave some news for 
her ; and I wish to tell it her mymdf. I have 
jnst sold the picture for which she sat for a good 
sum, and I think I can afibnl her a little better 
pay.’ 

‘ Indeed, sir, you are very ^d. Why, it is only 
the other day - not a month ago— since you in- 
creased it She has been even able to save some 
money to give herself a few days at the seasido 
next month, wliich wc are in hopes will do her 
good.’ 

‘Indeed,’ said Walter dryly. ‘Well, just give 
her my cartl, with these few words oil it, and don’t 
say a word — nf)r let her sisters say one — of niy 
having culled here.’ 

The old cobbler promised readily ; and the little 
girls, delighted at the surprise that was awaiting 
their sister on the morrow, and the nature of 
which they thoroughly appreciated, promised also. 
Indeed, as Walter qnittcu that humble roof, he left 
the whole family railiant. But the smile faded off 
his own lips so soon as lie hail shut the dour 
behind him. Had poor little Red Riding-hood 
gone to the bad ? was his first thought ; and the 
conviction that it was so gave him the siiicerest 
sorrow, lie was frank and simple in character, 
but it was not through ignorance of the ways of 
the world, and especially of the London world. 
Directly the old co])l)l(!r had said: ‘Perhaps you 
haven't noticed it, but the last few days Nellie 
has lucked white and spiritless,’ he had at once 
grasped the fact, that she was deceiving her father, 
and making a pretended engagement in his studio 
ail excuse fur her absence from home. lie had 
not himself set eyes on the girl for seven weeks. 
Most pci-sons in his place would at once have 
blurted out the truth, but he bad not had the 
heart — that is the hardness of heart - to do so. 
Any time would be time enough to tell the poor 
old man of his daughter’s shame, if she had 
stooped to shame ; and it might be possible to 
spare liiiii even yet. If Nellie knew that he had 
cidled ill person, she wuiild conclude that he 
had discovei’cd her deceit, and would perhaps have 
refusLHl to come to Beech Street. His common- 
sense told liiiii that in such a case there was ex- 
treme danger of precipitating a catastrophe : many 
a girl on the road to rnin has been hurrietl on to 
that fatal goal by the reproaches of those who 
have taken it for granted that it has been already 
i-cachefl. Tliat it had been reached by poor Nellie, 
Walter had only too much cause to fear. That she 
hail taken money from some one, pretending that 
it was her earnings in Beech Street, was a bad sign 
indeed ; while that talk of a few days at the sea 
seemed to point only too surely to lier intention of 
leaving home at no distant date with licr betrayer. 
But until he was certain of this, he resolved to , 
shield Red Riding-hood not only from evil to come, 
if that might be possible, but nko from reproach | 
for what hail passed ; and to conceal what no had 
learned even from his friend Pelter, though Jjwk 
himself hod shewn a kind interest in Nellie. It was 
not so much far-sighted prudence — the reflection 
that a girl’s good name once spoken against is uot 
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to be lightly cleared, even fi-oui groundless scandal 
-.08 ^ecr tendcmcBs of heart, which actuated 
Walter in this matter, and which was at once 
his strength and his weakness. If it had caused 
him to ‘philander’ with a married woman, it 
also kept his lips sealed os with the scid of 
confession with respect to the frailties of a single 
one. Ho had plenty to tell Jack (though he by 
no means told him all) with reference to his 
visit to Willowbank, without touching on any 
other subject, and they sat up together half the 
night discoursing upon it. Jack thought Mr Chris- 
topher Brown ought to have come down more 
handsomely in the case of Philippa (for Walter 
iiad liot told him how he had been tempted by 
*ailvances,’ and refused them, and given way in 
the end to sentimeiit) : 'A hundred jiounds is far 
too little to have taken from so big a fish as 
Mr Brown ; but, on the other hand, he will be 

E)ryour next picture, which won’t be half so good. 
No, sir. Mark my words : Joan will be compara- 
tively a failure. The inspiration will now be want- 
ing, unless, indeed, you happen to take a fancy to 
tiiis young lady in duplicate.’ Walter smiled what 
he llattcrud liiiiisclf was a smile of sadness. * AVell, 
my lad, that is as it may be. 1 have known a 
iieart dead and buried, as it were, in barren 
ground, dug up, and going again very wholcsomcl}', 
before now. At all events, your material prosj^cts 
liuvc now become very nourishing indeed, and 1 
congratulate you upon them most heartily, 'fhere 
will be lots of work to do at that house. You will 
have to paint the old gentleman himself’—— 

‘ In lunip-black,’ suggesteil Walter. 

*No, no ; 1 mean Mr llrewn. You must make 
him very solid and irrefragable ; his cheque-book 
lying before biiu upon that plain desk, which you 
may depend upon it, was the one ho used when he 
hud but fifty pounds a year and the reversion of 
his C]nployci''8 boots. It lias the same interest for 
liim^ 1 don’t doubt, as Sir Isaac Newton’s first arith- 
metic book, or Nelson’s earliest toy-ship, would luive 
for the public. He is one of the groat professors 
of the art of getting money, and umlei'stands it 
ilinroughly ; but be knows nothing about how to 
spend it, ami vou must tcm'li it him. Point out the 
desirability uihis having frescoes upon the staircase 
walls, and when you have convinced him, give him 
my cartl. “Onlcra executed for frescoes with puiictii- 
iility and despatch,” shall be printed upon it, ex- 
pressly to “ fetch ” him. 1 shall rise with you, 
Watty- 1 feel it — up flint 6taire.ase. Let us onibiace. 
Let us drink the heallli of “Christie Brown”— it 
sounds quite poetical. There is Christie Johnson, | 
gonc^ poor thing ; and Christie somebody else, 1 ] 
don’t know who, but she haunts me. Oh, it’s the 
auctioneer. Well, he ’s always “ going,” and that ’s 
sad toa Bless you, Wally ; you are enriched| and 
yet you are uflablc !’ 

From the stylo of which discourse, it may be 
I gathered that Sir John Pclter had been wishing 
luck to his friend for a considerable time, and was 
rather overcome by his feelings, and what he hud 
^uxed with them. 

* You’ll set to work at once, Watty, of course,’ 
Were his farewell words. *I won’t keep you iqi. 
^wy to bed, and early to rise, is the way to get 
—screwed, yes, very screwed, by Jove ! But you 
to work at once, for niy sake 1 ’ 

Yes, yes. Nellie Neale is coming to-morrow 


morning to sit for Philippa. Good-night, Jock ; 
good-night’ And Jack took himself off with 
difficulty, stopping more than once upon the stairs 
to wink at the moon, which was shining very 
brightly, and to remark that, though so rich, she 
was affable. 

For once, Walter did not bewail the weakness to 
which his friend ha*l given way, for, whenever he 
so committed himself, he was certain to be late on 
the ensuing moniiiig, and he did not wish him to 
see Nellie. 

lie had little ho[)e that Red Hiding-hood would 
sit as his model any more, and if that Miould 
happen, it was better that she should come and go 
without the observation of a third person. It hail 
seemed easy for liiiii, when in Little Grime Street, 
in presence of her father and sisters, to ailminister 
reproof to Red Riding-hootl, and to warn her 
against a course of conduct whicli musts needs 
bring shame upon them all ; but in his own bache- 
lor apartments, as the hour drew near for him to 
play the part of Mentor, he became conscious of 
his personal iiiiiitness for that role, and almost 
regretted that he hud not left her misconduct to be 
d(^t with by her natural guardian and protector. 
However, it was too lute now for retreat, and he hail 
to screw his courage up as best he might ; only, he 
could not help wishing that he was the clcr^man 
of the parish, or, at all events, the father of a family. 
Nellie was always punctual, and, at the appointed 
hour, lie heard her ring at the door, her well- 
known step upon the stairs : if he liail not heard 
them, he would hardly liave recognised her when 
she entered. She was as pretty as ever, indeed, 
perhaps prcttii^r, for loss of colour does not detract 
from your dark beauties ; but she looked very pale, 
and worn and thin ; the brightness that had once 
lit up her face on bidding him ^ood-moniing, was 
exchanged fur a spasmodic smile, which passed 
away witli her salutation, aud even licfore it — 
‘ went out,’ us it were, leaving the fair fai;c blank 
and desolate. She was no more Little Red Riding- 
hood, but had grown up to find that there were 
wolves in the world under a more attractive guise 
than even one’s grandmother. Her dress was 
always neat, but be noticed that it was made of 
better material than heretofore. 

‘My father told me, Mr Litton, that you had 
sent last night ’ 

‘I cidled myself,’ internipted 'Walter quietly, 
‘ and saw your father. Take a chair, Nellie.’ 

She was very glad to do so, as lie saw, for she 
trembled from iiead to foot. 

‘I — 1 — didn’t understand that you hod been 
there yourself, sir.’ 

‘ Yes ; I wished to see you about sitting for 
another picture.* 


events, the curate, as he could, and adopting a tone 
such as he considered suitable to ecclesiastical 
cross-examination. 

* Well, Mr Litton, I have my hands full of other 
business. There’s father and the girls *— • 

* Nay ; your hands are not full of f/tem, Nellie.’ 
Her utlenipt at duplicity gave him confidence, for 

he had a natural hatred of and indignation against 
lies. ‘ It is no use your pretending that to me', 
though you may deceive tVm by a story of your 


by a story of your 



being engaged in my etiidio every afternoon. 
Suppose 1 had said to your father : She has not 
been there for these seven weeks/’ as perhaps I 
ought to have said V 

Nellie answered not a word, but sat with her 

S with te.irs crceinng slowly out of them, fast 
on the gn)und. 

‘ It is not iiiy place, Nellie, but your father’s 
place, to be talking to j'ou about the manner in 
which you spend your time. Ihit I do so to expire 
him, mid, if it be x>ossible, to save yourself.* 

Her pale face Hushed in a moment, and she 
sprang to her feet * What do you mean by that, 
Air Litton?’ cried she, confronting hiuL ‘You 
have no right to say such wonla.’ 

‘ As your friend and your fathoi^s friend, Nellie, 
I have a right ; nor do 1 use them without good 
cause, or, at least, what seems so. AVhen a young 
girl in your position — T don’t speak of it disdain- 
fully, Heaven knows ! ’ for she had uttered an 
ejaculation of what he took to he wounded ])ride : 
‘the cose would be most serious for any young 
lady who should act thus ; hut in your case it is 
most dangerous — 1 say, when a girl absents her- 
self for hours daily from her fullicr’s roof, and is 
so ashamed of her occujxition duiing that period 
as to conceal it from him, nay, to tiump up a 
false stoiy, in order to account for her absence, 
there is good ground to suppose that she re(|mrcs 
to he saved— from herself, at least. If yon liave a 
lover, why should you he ashamed to confess it at 
Jionie, if he is an honest man ?’ 

‘ He is a gentleman,’ said Nellie proudly. 

‘ 1 am sorry to hear it,* was Walter’s dry reply ; 
‘for in that case, under the circumstances, it is 
still mute likely that he is not honest’ 

‘You do not flatter him, nor me, sir,’ answered 
Nellie bitterly. 

‘I don’t wish to flatter you ; I wish to tell you 
the truth. If this man pretends that he loves 
you, hut bids you keep his love a secret from your 
friends, he is lying ! ^ Do you sup^jose that it is yon 
alone who can deceive people by specious stories? 

I daresay he has tlie best of reusons—private ones, 
but such as you will understand, he says— for not 
marking you just at present In tlie meantime, 
he gives you money *— 

‘You arc very, veiy cruel I’ interrupted Nelly, 
crying bitterly. ‘ You misjudge him altogether.’ 

‘Stillf he docs what 1 have said,’ answered 
Walter fiercely. 

‘And if he docs, he has a reason for it Ills 
family is a vciy high one. But there ! it is no use 
saying anj’thing to you, and you have no right to 
eay anything to me ! * 

And with tliat, she turned ns if to go. Tlicre 
was a look of excited resolve in her face which 
<lid not escape Walter’s eyes ; he stepped between 
her and the door, and locked it ‘You shall not go 
to that man to-clay,’ said ho ; ‘ I will send round to 
• 3 ’our iiither at his stall ; and he sliall toke you 
home.* 

‘ O no, no, no ! * pleaded the girl, falling on her 
knees. ‘ Oh, do not tell my faflier ! * 

‘ ^ will, BO help me Heaven ! Nellie, unless yon 
tell me who this man is. If he is not a scoundrel, 
tliero can be no harm in my satisfyins mvself upon 

that point If he is ' 

. ‘ 0 Mr Litton, he is no scoundrel ; he is a 
gentleman like yourself ; only, he docs not wish 
folks to know about it In a few days, I shall be 

fe- 


his ; he has promised it ; but in the meantime, 1 
was to tell nobody, and you, least of olL’ 

‘ Me I What ! Do I know the man ? ’ 

‘ O yes ; he is a friend of yours ; I met him— . 
that is, he saw me here for the first time. It is 
Captain Selwyii. But he will ho so very, vciy 
angry if he knew I told you his secret ; on my 

knees, I beg of you not to reveal’ 

‘Kneel to God, and not to me, Nellie!’ said 
Walter, in hoarse but solemn tones, ‘ and thank 
Him that you have told me in time to save you 
from ruin. Captain Sclwyn is a married man ; 
1 saw him married, with my own eyes, not a year 
ago, in Cornwall.' 

‘ Afarricd 1 ’ echoed Nellie, and fell forward on 
the floor, as tliough she had been a lay-figure, and 
no model. She had fainted away. 


THE FROG. 

The late Sir Robert Peel, on a mcmoTable occa- 
sion, posed his audience by the apparently simple 
question : ‘ What is a pound ?* And Mr St Geoige 
Mivart, in a little book recently puLlishod by him,* 
l)Uts a similar poser to his readers by ingenuously 
asking: ‘Whnt is a frog?’ It may be safely 
ulfirniGd that nine out of ten readers will be totally 
unable to give a satisfactory answer. ’I’hat it hops, 
that it croaks, that it affects moist placesj, that it 
is— at anyiutc, partially— eaten in Fnince and in 
Fruuco-maniacal America and elsewhere, and that 
it has been known, if a fable might bo believed, to 
swell itself out until it burst, is all that the 
majority of readers are likely to be quite certain 
about as regards Ibat extraordinary little creature. 
Perhaps, however, they may also have some dim 
idea of the frequency with which it is used for 
anatomical experiments ; a frequency so great, that 
the animal has fully earned its title of ‘The 
Martyr of Science.’ Tlie ‘physiological experi- 
menter’ is continually exercised by a desire to learn 
‘what frogs can do without their heads; what 
their legs can do without their bodies ; what their 
arms can do without cither head or trunk ; what 
is the cifcct of the removal of their brains ; how 
they can manage without their ears ; what effects 
arise from all kinds of local iiritations, from chok- 
ings, from poisonings, from mutilations the most 
varied.’ But still the question renmins : ‘ What is 
a frog?’ Some very superior person may reply 
confidently ; ‘A small saltatory reptile ;* and will, 
no doubt, he very much surprised at being met by 
the rejoinder : ‘ But is it a reptile ? At aiiyratc, 
it hcgiiis life in its tadpole stage os a 

To he a little more exphmatoiy may perhaps 
be advisable. The frog, then, originally springinf,' 
from on egg, assumes the form of a young tadpole. 

As the tadpole grows, however, changes t^e place, 
and I'esult in a complete metamorphosis or tians- 
formation. Little by little, the limbs bud forth ; 
and the hind ones are the first visible, bccauw 
the fore-limbs are for a time concealed by what is 
called ‘the opercular membrane and, when it ie 

* T/te Common Frog, By St George Miii'Brt, F.B>S* 
Maranillan & Co. 1874. 
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Bald that the four limbs are typically differen- 
tiated,’ the meaning is^ that they are ‘divided into 
those very typical segments which exist in man — 
namely, shoalder-boncs, arm-bones, wrist-bones, 
and hand-bones ; and into haunch-bones, leg-bones, 
ankle-bones, and foot-bones respectively.’ More- 
over, as the legs grow, the tail becomes absorbed, 
not falling off, as some suppose, and the gills also 
disappear, and cease to servo the purposes of 
icBpiration, whilst lungs at the same time become 
developed in an inverse ratio ; so that the tadpole 
is gradually transformed into the tailless and 
lung-breathing frog. Why science adds to its 
description of the frog, that the animal is ‘ pro- 
vided with teeth along the niaigiu of the upper 
jaw,’ is, that in the case of the frog’s cousin, the 
toad, ^ the margin of the upper jaw, as well as the 
lower, is entirely destitute of teeth.’ 

We may observe that verlebnitcs are divided 
into five great classes ; that the fourth class, 
culled Bairachiaf is that to which the frog (us 
well as the toad, the eft, &c.) belongs ; that 
the class of Jiairaehia consists of four orders, 
ill the first of which, named Anoura (toil- 
less), is to be found the frog ; and that a learned 
])erson classifving the frog would s:iy that it 
* belongs to the llatrachian onler Anoura, to the 
family Ranidat, and to the gciins Rana/ the last 
word being loaiiii for a freg. When to what has 
been alrccody said it is added, that tliough many 
jiersons are accustomed to make much of the dis- 
tinctive peculiarities of the human fnime, yet 
‘mail’s bodily slmcture is far less exceptional in 
the animal series, is far less peculiar and isolated 
than that which is common to frogs and tooils,’ it 
will he easy to see why the humble frog should 
have been elevated to the painful dignity -of ‘the 
Martyr of Science.’ About the frag ‘ are gathered 
biological uucstions which bear upon the origin of 
species, and upon the course and mode of oigunic 
development, us well n.s other speculative problems 
to which answers arc as yet fur to seek and, ‘if 
it is a fact that all the various species of animals 
have arisen through ordinary generation one from 
another by a process of development, the life- 
liistoiy of the frog may with rrnsoii be expected to 
liave some bearing upon such a process, since 
every frog begins its free existence with the 
organisation of a fisli, and, after undergoing a 
remarkable “ metamorphosis,” attains the condition 
of an air-breathing quadruped, capable of cosy and 
rapid terrestrial locomotion.’ 

It appears that there are about forty species of 
the fiuj g’s own genus (Ram). Amongst the largest 
may be mentioned the bull-frog of North Amcric^ 
a specimen of which is to be seen at the Zoologi- 
cal Qaideus, where it is fed on small binls — a 
sparrow being easily ingulfed within its capacious 
.jaw^ The eatable frog, xvc are admonisned, is 
’easily to he discriminated from the common 
species by^ the absence of that dork, subtriongiilar 
pateh which extends backwards from the eye 
and the male of the eatable frog ‘is f^urthcr to 
he distinguished from tlic male of the coiiimon 
Irog by the fact of its having the floor of the 
mouth, on each side, distensible as a pouch— 
the pouches^ when distended, standing out on each 
Bale of the head.’ It is said that these pouches 


increase the volume of the croak, and render it so 
powerful that the possessors have, from the county 
in which they are particularly plentiful, received 
the nickname of ‘Cambridgeshire Nightingides.’ 
There is, it seems, ‘ a Luge South American frog, 
which devours other smaller frogs as well os small 
birds and beasts,* and is ‘ noteworthy on account 
of the singular bony plates which are inclosed in 
the skin of its back : a character which it shares 
with a small South American toad.’ Mention is 
also made of ‘a frog newly discovered (of a new 
genus, but allied to ftana), called Clinotarmis ; ' but 
its habitat has not, apparently, been hitherto ascer- 
tained. There may be more reason to expect that 
there should, than that there should not, he a‘ flying ’ 
frog ; but the nearest approach to such a creature 
seems to be, as yet, a certain ‘tree-frog’ described 
by the celebrateil naturalist, Mr Alfred Wallace, 
who, ill his Malay Archijielago, has related that 
there was brought to him, in Borneo, ‘ by one of 
the (’hincso workmen,’ a large tree-frog, w'liich tlic 
‘Heathen Chinee’ declared he hail seen ‘conic 
down, in a slanting direction, from a higli tree ag 
ifU flew* An examination of the creature led Mr 
Wallace to observe: ‘ It is diflicult to iiuugiiie that 
this immense membrane of the toes can be for 
the purpose of swimming only, and the account of 
the (’hinaman that it flew down from the tree 
becomes iiumi credible.* If, liowevcr, the frog can 
not lly, the failure of its attempts in that direction 
only renders still more striking ‘ the curious and 
grotesque rcscmhlance ’ bet ween a frog and a man, 
whicli, BO far as outward ap])earance goes, ‘has 
been a common subject of remark.’ That the 
frog was man’s swimming-master, appointed by 
Nature, can hardly be doubted by anybody who 
W'atchcs the motions of both, and knows what 
imitation means. It is not everybody who is 
aware that the frog is, in a manner, responsible 
for galvanism ; yet, in the year 1789, ‘Qalvani 
accidentally discovered in the seimrated legs of 
certain frogs, prepared for broth, those motions 
proiluced by irritation of the exposed ^eat nerve 
of the thigh, now so familiar to most. This action 
was long called galvanism, after this observer.’ 
Galvani, however, appears to have been only a 
re-discoverer; ‘ Swaiumcitlani, as long ago os 1G58, 
having observed such motions.’ 

The frog may read a li^sson to those who speak 
contemptuously of the human skin, saying, ou 
certain occasions, that it is ‘ only the skin.’ Only 
the skin! Why, ‘the skin is really one of our 
most important organs, and is able to su 2 )plcment, 
and to u very slight extent even to replace, the 
respective actions of the kidiiey.s, the liver, and 
the lungs ;’ and the frog will shew to how high 
a degree this cutaneous activity may, in some 
living creatures, be developed. As is well known, 
the favourite residence of the fn)g is in muishcs 
and dingy situations out of the direct rays of the 
sun. Ill all resiiects, it is adapted to lead this 
unobtrusive existence, and to lulfil its part in 
creation by doing so, timliiig its food in w*uter and 
laud by clearing away inferior creatures that might 
be troublesome. Its instinct in finding out ponds 
and marshes in which it may revel, has often been 
observed. It is, indeed, almost certain that if you 
make a pond, you will soon fiud it peopled by 
frogs, more, lio>vever, at one season than another. 
Both ns respects the perspiratory and the respira- 
tory action, the frog must necessarily keep itself 
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damp. If tied up, in a place urhcio it cannot 
escape the rays of a summers snn, it will 
speedily die; nay, more, it will soon be per- 
fectly ^ied up. As for proof of cutaneous res- 
piration, it *has heeiL experimentally demonstrated 
by tlie detection of the carbonic acid ^ven out in 
water by a fro^ over the head of which a bladder 
hod been so tightly tied as to prevent the iKissl- 
bility of the escape of any exhalation from the 
lungs.’ And a perhaps more satisfactoij, but more 
cruel test has been applied by * confining frogs in 
cages under water for more than two months and 
a half, and by the cutting out of the lungs, the 
entature continuing to live without them for forty 
days. Indeed, it is now certain that the skin is 
so important an agent in the frog’s breathing, that 
the liiiigs do nut suffice for the maintenance of 
life without its aid.’ That the poor frog would 
not be BO favourite a * subject,’ if it were less harni- 
less, and were os poisonous as both itself and its 
relative the toad are supposed by some ignorant 
people (groundlessly in both cases) to be, it were 
rash to positively assert, for no danger seems to 
appal the votary of science ; but, whether or not, 
enough has been said, it may be hoped, to win 
more respect and sympathy than arc generally 
vouchsafed to our uatural swimming-master, and 
OUT ‘ Martyr of Science.’ 


A NIGHT IN THE BACKWOODS. 

A COLD Canadian winter. Snow and slush ; drip- 
ping eaves and gables of our rude log-bousc ; a 
bitter February day near its close ; the cold in- 
tense ; all around outside, the picture of desola- 
tion; tall trees, gaunt and leafless, uprearing 
skeleton arms to the murky sky. A thaw has 
set in, and at every step you take out of doors you 
sink aukle-dccp in the soft snow. Indoors, is 
dreaiy; the cold air is forced through many a 
chink. 

Upon that night, my fingers were benumbed, 
toes ached painfully, and a feeling of dex^ression 
seized me such as 1 had never felt before. Save 
for my baby, I was alone. My little child, 
indeed, gave me employment for hands and mind ; 
it bad been ailing, and its pretty face looked 
pinched and wan, with a hectic flnsh on it, 
and its little hands werc hot and feverish. 1 
had been frightened about it all day, os it lay 
moaning in niy amis ; but now, as sleep closed its 
eyes— a troubled sleep at first, but gnulually 
deepening and growing tranexuil — ^my mind, re- 
lieved about it, began to revert to my own lone- 
liness. With a heavy heart, I looked round the 
scantily furnished room, where all the ailicles 
were of the commonest kind ; at the partition of 
rough boards which divided the hut into comp.art- 
ments ; at the lire, which hod burned down, and 
was a heap of white ashes. Replenishing this last, 
and fanning it into a flame, gave me fresh occupa- 
tion. It was not easy to make the damp, green 
Iqgs catch fire. And at lust, wcaty with the effort, 
cold and nervous, I burst into a fit of impatient 
tears. 

I was indeed desolate ; divided by at least a 


mile from any hnman beings, in the heart of q 
forest, the small portion of cleared land round our 
colto^ shewing forth more plainly, as it were, the 
density of the surrounding woods. My husband, 
the day before, had gone to a town some miles 
distant, to obtain a sum of money due to him for 
the sale of cattle. He had left me alone with my 
one female servant, sorely against his will ; but it 
was impassible to avoid going, and equally impos- 
sible to take mo and iny sick baby with him. I 
had never been without him for a night since 
our arrival in the hush, and I felt miserably weak 
and nervous os night come, and morning dawned, 
and day again faded into night, and still kept him. 
One comfort was my child. My servant been 
summoned that morning to go to her father, who 
lay dangerously ill some distance off ; and though 
I missed her much, there was nothing for it but 
resignation. And now that my husband had not 
returned, 1 began to fear I should have to spend 
the night alone with my 1)aby. Before the fire, 
now beginning to bum dully, I sat on the ground. 
The shade of evening fell fast, and a thick haze was 
dimming the small panes of the one window. Ah 
me! crouching thus on the cheerless hearth, lis- 
tening to the soft breathing from the cradle 
where nestled my treasure, my thoughts went 
wandering, tnivelling backward ; my heart was too 
opx)Tcsscd to look forward. As far as liuiuan com- 
panionship went, I was, but for my baby, alone ; 
but I hud one faithful friend with me— a dog, 
a rough-haired Irish terrier. We had had him 
some time, and the faithful creature seeiiiud to 
us to have more than canine Siigacity. Now, as 
I sat brooding, he placed one paw on my lap ; 
then his cold nose, rested on uiy folded liands. 
‘Poor Ter,’ I Siiid aloud— and the sound of iiiy own 
voice, breaking the stillness^ made me start—* poor 
fellow then stroking his rough coat, I relapsed 
into thought. Fur away from the dark Caiiailian 
forest— far aw.ay, indeed, my nieinory carried me. 
I saw rise befoiv. me a lose-embowered cottage, its 
windows opening on a sloping lawn, at the foot of 
which ran a rippling river ; a x>retty lawn studded 
with trees, an orchard close by, bright with 
blossom, giving promise of golden and russet fruit, 
the sweet scent filling the air ; uiiderucatli a 
spreading elm, a rustic scat, and a girl resting 
thcrcoiL From an open French window issues 
forth a gentleman, old and gray-haired, hut erect 
and stately still— the village doctor, my father. 
In that house 1 was born ; by that river-side 
passeil my youth ; underneath that spi'eading elm 
dreamed I my foolish romantic dreams — built my 
castles in tlie air. Under that dear father’s loving 
care, I was simxdy, calmly happy ; no sorrow 
came near mo. Ahis ! he died — dice I in the dis- 
chaigc of his duty, and 1 was left alone to com- 
mence the struggle of life. The speculation in 
which my father’s whole savins were embarked 
proved a failure, and all was lost Determined 
to be up and doing, I became companion to a lady» 
but daily found the life grow more distustefuL 
But just when hox^e seemed dead within me, niy 
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life waa suddenly brightened by the possession of 
the love of my brave and faithful Jack. 

We got married. Things did not go on quite 
well in worldly matters, and wo hod trials ; but 
we were so much to each other, and Jock waa so 
strong and brave, that they were not very difficult 
to bear. At last came a day when he determined 
to emigrate, and wo came to Canada. He had a 
knowledge of farming, and thought he would 
get on. So with the little money lie had, he 
purchased this place, and was now trying to get 
tt living out of it He hud hard work enough. 
We were poor, and could not get proper help to 
clear tlie land, and Jock had to depend a great 
deal on his own strong arms and clear head. But, 
thank Ood, neither failed him. Ho never gave 
up hope ; when thin^ looked their worst he Wjis 
ever calmly bravo ; his strong heart never gave 
way. He used sometimes to sav words of self- 
reproach for having married, and brought me to 
face such a hard struggle. My dear Jack, he need 
not have so spoken or thought. I cared for nothing 
in the life he had rescued me from. 1 regretted 
sometimes I was not stronger— a more useful help- 
mate for him. But I w:is only too glad to rowjh it 
with him, and strong iu the will to do all 1 could 
to set his iiiiiid at case on my account. 

And to-night all this came before me— my dear 
dead father, my absent hnsbaiid ; and I sat dream- 
ing on, until the darkness had quite fallen, and I 
.awoke with a start to the realities of the present. 
The fire had hegiiii to crackle loudly, shedding a 
bright light around, dancing and flashing on the 
tiniUers, and filling the room with a crimson glow. 

1 went to the window, and drew the screen. 1 
did not close the shutter, thinking that if he did 
come home to-ni^ht, he would like to sec the 
cheery light, in token of welcome. I went to the 
next room, used os a kitchen, softly followed hy 
tlie dog, and bringing forth some candles, lit one. 

1 had to he sparing of them, fur my stock was but 
small ; but, to-night, I could not hear the shadows 
ciist in comers by tlio flickering of the fire. 1 
scarcely expected Jdek. Still hope would whisper 
— ^ He may come.’ But the hours grew into nij^t, 
and still the longed-for arrival did not take place. 

My baby was sleeping soundly in its cot, and 
‘Terry,’ the dog, lay snugly before the now cheer- 
ful fire : 1 tried to while away the lonesome time 
by reading and thinking ; but my book proved 
tedious and my thoughts became sad. My fears 
were for Jack. 1 cried with sheer nervous fright. 

‘ What, what can delay him so I ’ I cried. ‘ Oh ! 
what trouble is in store fur me Tlicn my better 
sense came to my aid. What use in idle repining ! 

I made some tea, and drank it, but little 
relish. 

As I watched my sleeping infant, the sti11iiGs.s of 
the night was suddenly broken by a wild un- 
earthly yell! The wolves iu the swainij wjiiie 
distance off. I cowered, and shrank. AVhnt if Jack, 
determined on coming homo, had faced the night, 
wid those terrible foes ! 

Nerving myself by a great effort, I stoic to the 
window, and fastened the shutter tremblingly, 
ferry barked violently at this moment, luid awoke 
my baW, which diverted my thoughts for a while, 
until I had petted and nursed it into another 
®olt slumber. I heaped on fresh wood. The 
u*Rnt was far advanced, but I could not go to 
ucd. Indcedi 1 felt thoroughly sleepless ; and i 


drawing my low rocking-chair to the fire, sat j 
down. I must have slept some time, when a long 
low whine from the dog aroused me. He was 
standing facing the window, his cars crcc^ his hair 
bristling^ listening attentively. 

‘Terry, poor boy, good dog,* I whispered, trem- 
bling, ‘ what is it V 

How long the silence lasted, I cannot say ; all at 
once it seemed to me as if some one or thing was 
creeping round the shanty — around, slowly feeling 
its way. There was a crunching sound in the , 
snow, at first faint, now (piite distinct And 
now, too, the dog’s behaviour changed. With 
a fierce hark, he dashed forwunl to the door. At 
this moment, on the glass on the window, came 
a violent rapping — a rapping, it seemed, of 
human fingers ! 1 smothered a shriek, and sank 
on iny knees. Then, again, Jack came before me, 
and 1 approached the casement But the loud 
Imrking of the dog, and tlie crying of the awakened 
child, stilled all other sound. £ opened the shutter, 
and raising the screen, looked into the darknes.^. 

I recoiled with a shriek! A white face was 
pressed against the glass ou the outside — a fiicc 
so wild and ghastly that it lookcil nothing of this 
world. Involuntarily, I glanced at the window 
again. It iim f/iere stilL Then, ta^ming on the 
pane, hands strove to open the sash. With a yell, 
Terry sprang forwanl ; but I caught him ere he 
could break through the window, and the face ilis- 
appeared. But now at the door the knocking was 
repeated. Holding back the dog, I bent my car to 
the chink, and listened. [ 

‘Jjct me in, for God’s sake,* moaned a hoarso 
voice. ‘ 1 am a dying man ; let me die iu the 
light Woman, woman, 1 beg of you, let me in !* 

‘ Who arc you V 1 asked. ‘ Do I kncjw you 1 * 

‘ Let me in. I am dying ! He is hunting me ! ’ 
he screamed ; and then, as it seemed, fell, for I 
felt the door shake, os if he had clutched ut it 
‘The wolves am after him,’ I thought, and hesi- 
tating not an instant, undid the fastening, and 
opened the door. He hod fallen, and lay across 
the threshold as if dead. Kneeling down, 1 lifted 
his head ; he was not insensible. At first, I thought 
it was drink that ailed him, but his taco dis- 
proved that It was pinched and white, and like 
the face of a dying man, as he had called himself. 

1 helped him to a sitting posture, then to his feet. 
He staggered in, and sank down again when he 
reached the hearth. His hands were benumbed, 
his teeth chattcreil with cold, and his clothes were 
wet and tom. Altogether, he looked the picture 
of wretchedness and misery. His wild eyes were 
riveted on the door. 

‘ Shut it,’ he whispered. ‘ Keep him out, 
for’ 

I quickly closed the door, and Aistened it Then, 
giving him a little cordial, it revived him greatly. 

* My poor fellow, are .you belter f* He nodded. 
The lire’s beat seemed to make him drowsy ; so, 
getting a blanket and some skins, 1 made hiin a 
Kind of bed. He lay down obediently, and gradu- 
ally I saw his eyes close. 1 looked at him curi- 
ously. 1 was not frightened now. The iimu 
iH'forc me could not have injured a child, were lie 
so inclined. Worn to a mere skeleton, the wreck 
of a once powerful man lay there. As the light 
hdl on his lace, 1 saw that he must once have pos- 
sessed no onlinaiy portion of good looks. His 
beanl was grizzled, though he was not past the 
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prime of life ; but toil and hardship, and, to judge 
from the sunken eyes and furrowed brow, care and 
sorrow too, had done tlieir work. I pitied him, 
and was glad that no cowardly fear had caused 
a refusal to his entreaty for admission. Poor 
fellow! those sinewy hands, feeble as my baby’s 
now, spoke of hanl work, a life spent in outdoor 
toil. I anxiously looked for inornin", as well as 
for the return of iiiy husband. While enduring 
this sad vigil, the stranger whom I had sheltered 
suddenly hurst into exclamations, like the ravings 
of a madman. 

‘Keep him out — keep him out! Don’t you 
hear himP The man was sitting up, pointing 
with extended finger. - ‘Keep off!’ he cried; 
‘keep off! Your time is not come yet. Stand 
%ere between me and him. Save rnc ! ’ 

I imrang towards him. ‘ There is no one here,’ 
said I hastily ; ‘ no one, indeed. I am quite alone, 
except the little child and the dog. You arc mis- 
taken.’ I was terrified, hut strove to speak calmly. 

‘I am not mistaken. Have I been mistaken 
those ten years ? For ton years on this very night, 
this twentieth of February, I have heard his voice 
and seen his face. Stand there between me and 
the door. Hark! hear to him!’ He cowered 
down, shiidderiiig. ‘Let me die,’ he muriniireil. 
‘ He said he ’d be with me at my dying hour ; and 
ho is.’ He stopped speaking. His lost words were 
uttered in a hoarse whisper. In the silence, 1 could 
hear the heating of my own heart He stretched 
out his hand feebly. ‘ Touch me !’ he said ; ‘ ’twill 
give me courage.’ 

I did so, taking his hand in mine. 

‘ You are an angel,’ he said, his fingers convul- 
sively tighteuiiig on mine. ‘ Look at tlie clog !’ he 
cried, ilis voice was low and lioarse ihrougU 
excessive weakness. 

‘ Maybe you think it 's the horrors of the drink 
that *8 on me. 1 haven’t tasted liquor till you gave 
it me, these six months. It only drove mo >vorsc 
when 1 took it — ^And I am not mad,’ reading 
some such thought in my face. ‘ Though, if 1 was, 
you ’d he in no danger ; even madness couldn’t 
jmt the strengtlL to harm into this hag of hones,’ 
glancing at his hands lying before him. ‘No, 
ma’am, I tun not mad.’ 

I knelt down, the cowering dog at my side. I 
prayed earnestly, and when iiiy voice ceased, he 
spoke. 

‘ I ’ll tell yc tnie,’ he said — ‘ I ’ll tell yc true. 
Besides, an I can through your means help another, 
1 know you won't refuse me. 1 liave dune liariii, 
maybe— a deal of harm, to one w^ho never injured 
me. An’ now, I can never repair it, if you don’t 
help me.’ 

His eyes were on mine, and the pupils seemed 
covered with a film. The effort seemed cvideiil, 
when he spoke even in the lowest tones ; yet in 
voice and gaze there were signs of strong anxiety. 

‘I promise you,’ I replied ; ‘I shall tiy to have 
your wishes complied with. All my husband and 
1 can do we will.’ 

‘Moisten my lips; they’re parching. Bless 
yon.’ ^ Ho was silent for a brief space ; then, 
speaking in a stronger, yet constrained tone, os if 
he hod nerved himscli to the task, he said: 

‘ Let me say my say. I haven’t much time left 
now. ’Tis ten years ago since 1 sx)oke in confidence 
to any human crayture ; ’tis ten years since 1 
spoke the truth by word or deed ! 1 was a happy, 


contented man. I was a- husband and a father, 
an’ my wife was as purty a girl, an’ as good an’ 
true as ever lived. Wc rented a little farm in 
the county Idmerick, an’ we were happy an’ honest. 
I was considered a smart fellow, an’ likely to do 
well ; on’ Mary had the good word of all the 
neighbours. Ah! a bitter drop it is—FU never 
meet her again. She *8 in heaven I .... So 
things went on fair enough with me for some 
time ; when on a day cornin’ in from the field, 1 
found my wife cryiii , an’ lookin’ vexed an’ flus- 
tered somehow, wid the flush on her face. She 
would not tell me the cause. So I went out to 
my work again, angry a hit at her being secret 
like with me. I met Mr Donovan, the agent, by 
the way, an’ he gave me a civil good momin', au’ 
telked for a hit about the cattle an’ the crops, an’ 
was mighty kind entirely. He w'ent his way, au’ 
1 went iiiinc, 1 thinkin’ what a nice gentleman ho 
was.’ 

The speaker hod kept his eyes fixed on me, and 
never once glanced round. I strove to rise, to gel 
him more stimulant, for his voice had grown 
alarmingly weak. 

‘ No, no,’ lie said ; ‘ I am dyiu* ; I know it But 
if I had twenty years’ life in me, and knew the 
gallows was before me. I’d sxmke now. Well, 
one evenin’, a month after, I found it onl. 
Coinin’ through a lonely windin’ horheen, 1 came 
suddenly on a woman slruggling with a man. 
“Helj)!” she cried. Afy heart leaped. I knew 
that voice. I rushed forwunl, and with a blow 
knocked down the villain who held her, and caught 
my wife in my anus. I’ll never foiget the scowl 
he gave at me, as, picking himself up, lie limped oif, 
I kept, by Mary clinging round me, from following 
him. “ 0 J iin, don’t go after him,” she said. Then 
at length she tould me how Ikfr Donovan had fol- 
lowed her about for a long time, both before ami 
afthcr her marriage, and how the day I found her 
cryiii’, he had nuulc proposals to her, insultin' to 
.an^ honest woiiiau, and how ho had threatened her, 
if she ever tould me a w'ord about it, he’d be the 
ruin of me. 

‘ Well, to cut it short, for I feel tlie life’s going 
fast from me, we were turned out of our lioine 
by the ugtuil ; all my little stock and funiiiiin.' 
!«eizcd. My wife was alllier her confinement only 
tyro days, and the bed was taken from nndher her. 
A nayhour took her in, but the shock and removal 
killed her. 1 lost her an’ her baby togeilicr. 

‘ In one short week ( was a widower and child- 
less, without house or home, or one penny in the 
world. I did not much care for the poverty, now, 

! though. I met Mr Doiicvan the day 1 buried 
Mary, an’ his wicked face wore a sneering smile, 
an’ he gev me one look, which said to me plainly : 
“ 1 lavcii’t I kept my word 1” But I was determined 
to be revenged on him who caused my bitter sorrow. 
It came to my hand, my revenge did, unexpected. 
One night, I was cornin’ alongst a lonely country 
road. There was a moon, but the clouds were 
scudding across it sometimes, an’ thin all would bn 
dark; an’ thin she’d suddenly appear, lightin’ 
up everythin’ quite clear. It was in another 
county 1 wiis,' away from my own place, bavin;; 
gone there for work. 1 hod to live somchoy', an 
was hound to work. All alone I walked, an* all 
alone in the wide world 1 thought 1 was too ; 
when, all of a sudden, a horse’s wrot sounded on 
the road, cornin’ towards me. I moved aside, to 
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let him pass, when he pulled up, an' ashed me if 
this T(^ was not a short-ent to K— . The moon 
shone out then clear an’ bright, an’ I seen his face, 
an’ heard Lis voice, an’ Icmid it was him. In ati 
instant he was on the ground at my feet One 
blow from the stout stick I carried hod felled him 
from the saddle. He never stirred aftherl The 

a htened horse rushed away, an’ I dragged the 
y inside a low ditch. I took his watch, 
purse, an’ some papers that wero on him, an’ left 
him, as if he hod been murdered for robbery’s sake. 
1 was unknown in them parts. None would ever 
suspect me, in my own jilucc. If they searched 
fur me, I never knew it 1 got aivay from Queens- 
town by a ship which was short of hands, an’ as 
1 had at one time lived by the sea, an’ been used 
to boats, they were glad to get me. Over the 
vessel’s side I dung, os we left Cork Harbour 
behind us, the watch and purse, but the papers I 
kept They went in one small packet. I put 
tliem up ; 1 don’t know why, but 1 did not like 
to destioy them. TJiey are now in my pocket 
1 went to San Fniucisco, an’ 1 went all round 
the world, but never bock to Ireland. I changed 
my name, an’ none who once knew me would 
have recognised me, T became so changed in looks, 
lint, as it happened, I never met one from my own 
pkco. revenge brought mo no comfort’ 

Here his voice quivered, and he uttered some 
wild exclamations, lie was cvitlcntly labouring 
under a terrible sense of remorse, and his mind 
wa^ wandenng. I could see he was dying. He 
lay ([uite still, but for the deep heaving of the 
chest I softly wiped away the death-dews. The 
eyes seemed to see nothing; the face was still 
and fixed. The rattling became fainter; he 
breathed at longer intervals. Suddenly he put 
out one of his hands feebly, cand touched, mine ; 
a smile stoic over the mouth, that had not smiled 
for years. ' 1 shall sec Mary,’ he said, and died. 
Just then, when all was over with this miserable 
being, there was a loud knocking at the door, and 
with rapture 1 heard the voice of my husband: 

* Hollo! Nell! Let me in, child. Where arc 
you?’ 

I ilew to the door, and, in the agitated state of 
my feelings, I fainted away in his arms. When T 
came to myself, I was in the kitchen, and Jack 
beside me ; his dear face looked ^uile with anxiety, 
and he held me close to his heart, as 1 told him 
what had occurred, as soon as 1 cx)uld find voice 
at all, and 1 did not forget to mention the ^mcket. 

Jack hod been unable to leave D— until late 
the preceding day, and bad been overtaken by the 
darkness. The fog increasing, lie had conscntcil to 
accept a friend’s hospitality for the night ; but 
being miserably uneasy about me, he luul started 
long before dawn, and, arriving home, beheld 
the Strang scene related. 

I was ill, and it was a good while before I got 
well In the interval, my baby was attended to 
by an English settler’s wife, who lived next to us. 
Having lust her own child, she nursed mine with 
^re and love until it could be restored to iiiy care. 
During this dismal period, I escaped any concern 
jLs to the romoval and burial of the stranger who 
hod died iu the distracting circumstances 1 have 
recorded. 


said, * I will tell you a story full of interest, but 
also a little painful. I think you should hear it.’ 

I requested him to proceed. lie then went oii as 
follows: ‘Ten years ago, in a certain county in 
Ireland, lived a gentleman who had tw'o sous. 
He had been married twice, and the brothers hod 
different mothers. The first wife’s son was a great 
d<Ml older Ilian bis half-brother, and wa.s married, 
with a sun Tcacbiiig manhood, when the younger 
came home to his father from the English college 
where lie had been educated. The mother of the 
younger brother had died in giving him birth. 
The elder brother’s wife was an intriguing woman. 
The younger son had a will of his own, and was 
too proud and too honest to flatter. Things did 
not go on well between him and bis brother’^ 
family, who disliked him, and were jealous of thff 
father’s affection for his younger sou. The fortune 
of the father was in liis own power, with the 
exception of a small entailed property. Gradually 
an estrangement crept between the old man an<l 
Ills favourite son, which was not w’holly the 
son’s fault. And there was no lack of malice 
to widen the breach on the part of others. At 
lost, a serious quarrel occurred between the 
young man and his father on the subject of tlie 
fonner’s marriage with a lady of large fortune. 
The father and son parted in anger. The father 
sent for his lawyer, and made his will, leaving his 
whole foitiinc to his ehler son, cutting off the 
younger with one shillimj. The father and son did 
not meet again until just before the old man’s death, 
’file son, hearing one day of his father's wdsh to sec 
him, liastencd to him. The mccti ng gave happiness 
to both, and they parted reconciled. 'J'he old man 
hail not been very well for some time, but after his 
son’s departure, rallied wonderfully, and seemed 
likely to live for years. One day he started on a 
journey, telling no one his 'mission. The same 
evening he returned, apparently in good health. 
The next morning, he w\as found dead in his bed ! 
Heart disease w\as the verdict of the physicians. 
The night before, or the morning of his death, a 
terrible murder had been committed near a town 
not twenty miles distant from the old man’s home ; 
the victim being a solicitor and land-agent from a 
neigh bonring county. This gentleman had come 
to K— i on business, and had accepted the invita- 
tion of a friend to dinner. On i-eturniiig to his 
hotel from his frimid’s house, he was attacked on 
the public i*oad. llis body was not discovered for 
several hours after the deed w'as perpetrated ; and 
us all the valuables on his person were gone, it 
was believed it was for the purpose of robbery 
the crimo was committed. It was generally 
believed there were more than one engaged iu 
the matter, as, though lame, the deceased vras a 
powerful man, and well able to cope with a single 
antagonist. The murderer was Vever discovered. 
There were some lianl dealings with tenants, 
which bad brought the dead man into disrepute 
with the peasantry; and there was om; man in 
particular on whom suspicion fell. But the fact 
of the lobbery took people off the scent, and gave 
the crime another character than ogiarinii. 

‘Search was made, however, for the man in 
question, but lie was never found, ami was 
bidieved to liavo left the countiy ; and no trace 
of the murderer, whoever ho might be, was dis- 
covcriMl. The elder of the two bi'othcrs stcjipcd 
into his fiither’s foi-tunc, and the younger got his 
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Mixing I They never met after they parted at 
their father’s grave. But the younger went his 
way with a lighter heart to think that his father’s 
last words to had been those of peace and lovo ; 
believing also^ that if he had but lived a little 
time longer, another will would have been made, 
and justice would have been done him. 

* Justice had been done him ; another will had 
been m^e. Eor some reason (probably suspicion 
of his elder son) he hod wished to keen the matter 
a secret ; and had employed the muruered man to 
draw the will, instead of the family lawyer. He 
had known the dead man a long time, and had 

confidence in him. He had gone to K to meet 

him the day of that sudden journey — the last dav 
of both their lives -and had executed the will. 
Whether tiic elder brother ever hod any suspicion 
on the subject, it is impossible to say. The wit- 
nesses to the will are boUi living in K No 

papers of any kind being found on tlie dead man, 
of course all was clear for the elder of these sons ; 
and he was at liberty to disreganl any idle gossip 
he might have heard os to his father’s executing a 
deed the day before his death. The will, which 
was the old man’s last wish and ac^ in fowul, and 
lias, through a mysterious iiitcr[)osition of 1’i‘ovi- 
dence, been sent to him to whom it chiefly applies.* 
‘ That is fortunate, dear Jack, for the younger 
brother will get his due.’ 

‘ And that younger brother is about to claim it, 
and is going to carry off his vrife and child to share 
it with him,’ said my husband, jocosely. ‘Ay, 
Nell, I am that younger brother, whose earlier 
history has, till now, been such a mystery to his 
sweet little darling wife.* 

‘ Then,* said I, tears of joy brimming my eyes— 
my hand fondly clasped in liis ; ' then that is the 
story of the packet ? ” ’ 

‘ That is the story of the picket ; so carefully 
guarded for years by the poor outcast who is dead 
and gone. And now I think iny Nell will not 
have cause altogether to repent having sheltered 
the castaway on that Night in the Backwoods ! ’ 


CORPORATION OP LONDON AND THE 
PEERAUE. 

The following interesting particulars concerning 
the connection between the corporation of London 
and the peerage, appeared lately in the Pall Mall 
Gazette : 

‘ Turning over tlie pages'of Kir Beni<ard Burke’s 
illustrious annual, we find that the Duke of Leeds 
is descended from Sir Edward Osborne, Lord 
Mayor in 1582, once the apprentice whose roman- 
tic rescue of his master Kir William llcwett’s 
daughter Anna from the Thames, and his subse- 
quent marriago to her, have been so often re- 
corded. The Duke of Hamilton is the heir and 
rcprcflcntative of Alderman Bcckford, of Billings- 
gate Wonl, who became Lord Mayor for the second 
time in 1770, and lather of the author of Vatliek, 
whose daughter and heiress was Duchess of Hamil- 
ton grandmother of the present peer. The Earl 
of Coventry is descended from John Coventry, who 
was Lord Mayor in 1425, and one of the executors 
of no less a personage than Kir Richard Whitting- 
ton, “ thrice Lord Mayor of London.” The lilarl of 
Craven is descended from Sir William Craven, 
Lord Mayor in 1611. The Earl of E^x from Sir 


William Capel, Lord Mayor in 1503; and the Earl 
of Dartmouth from Thomas Lcgge, who was Lonl 
Mayor in 1346 and 1.35.3. The ancestor of tho 
Earl of Ducic was Sir Robert Ducie, Lord Mayor 
in 1631, and of the Earl of Roden was Sir Ralph 
Joselyn, who was Lord Mayor in 1464 The ]^l 
of Feversham is the collateral descendant of Kir 
Charles Duiicomhe, Lord Mayor in 1708 ; and tlic 
Earl of Onslow is heir to Kir Thomas Foot, Lottl 
Mayor in 1649, upon whom a baronetcy was con- 
ferred in 1660, with special remainder to the hus- 
band of his daughter, who upon his death hecaiiic 
Sir Arthur Onslow, the first baronet of the name*. 
Lord Garvagh and Lord Stratford de Redcliffe are 
the collates descendants of Thomas Canningos, 
Lord Mayor of London in the reign of Henry VJ,^ 
and his brother, William Canniiiges, five tiiiios 
Mayor of Bristol in the reign of Edward IV. ; ninl 
the Earl of Taiikcrvillc is the heir-male of Sir 
Thomas Bennct, Lortl Mayor in 1603, while he is 
represented in the female line by the Marquis nf 
Kalisbiii^. Lord Avelaiid is the great-great-grand- 
son of Sir Gilbert llcathcote, Lonl Mayor in the 
reign of Queen Anne ; and Jjord Hatherloy is ilio 
son of Sir Matthew Wood, twice Lonl Mayor in 
the reign of George IV.- thus reversing in his 
family, tliougli not in his person, the scheine of 
promotion suggested to Lonl Brougham. More- 
over, even Aldermen of liondon who were nul so 
fortunate as to piss the chair, arc amply mid 
honourably repnisented in the peerage. The . 
ancestor of Earl Fit/.william was Sir William Fit/.- | 
william, Sheriff of London in 1506, and Alderman ! 
of Brcail-strcct Wartl ; l^arl ( 'owper is the tlcsceiid- j 
ant of John Cow])er, Slieriif of I^ondoii in 1551, i 
and Alderman of Bridge Wunl ; Earl Bathurst is | 
descended from Lancelot Batliiii'st, Aldermaii of ; 
London in the reign of Queen Klixabeth ; and the 
Earl of Romney is descended from Thomas Mar- 
sham, Alderman of Lomlon in the reign of Jaiiie.s 
1. ; Lord Hill is a collateral of Sir Rowland Hill, 
whom Kir Benianl Burke calls the celebrated ” 
Lord Mayor of London ; and the Sari of Bective, 
if he survives his father, the Marquis of Headfoit, 
as heir to his grandfather, Alderman Thoinpon, 
will add another representative of the Lord 
Mayors of London to the roll of peers. We am hy 
no means certain that we have exhausted the list ; 
but the examples we liavc hit upon arc perhaps 
sufficient for tlie purpose of establishing an inti- 
mate and distinguished connection between tlie 
corporation and the peerage. Two dukes, one mar- 
quis for certain, and two marrpiises if the ordinary 
course of nature prevails, seven carls, and two 
barons, are descended directly from Lord Mayors of 
Ijondon ; wliilc their collateral descendants indudo 
one carl, a viscount, and two barons ; and Alder- 
men of London who did not puss tlie cliair are 
the lineal ancestors of four earls. Slightly chang- 
ing Sliakspeare’s line, each of the great majority 
of these may say — 

I draw my life and being from men of cieic siege ; 

while the citixens of London may not inappro- 
priately borrow Lord Chatham's indignant excla- 
mation ; “Sugar ! Mr Speaker, sugar ! who laughs 
at sugar now?"* 
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THE DANGEROUS CLASSES. 
When visitin" New York, now some twenty years 
ago, we were a little startled to find that the mean 
and crowded quarters of that great city exhibited a 
spectacle of poverty, vice, and misery, closely re- 
sembling what one hears of, or is accustomed to 
observe, in the more squalid and dissolute parts of 
London, Liverpool, Glasgow, or Edinburgh. For 
this the European stranger is not prepared by the 
accounts he has received of the condition of affairs 
in Uie United States. Servants, labourers, are in 
demand to clear and cultivate the ground. Land 
to be had for the merest trifle — ^iii some places, 
indeed, offered for nothing to those who arc dis- 
posed to settle on it. No old institutions, such as 
wc hear so many maundering complaints about in 
this country. * Liberty and equality ' to any im- 
aginable amount. Protection to native manufac- 
tures and commerce on a scale nowhere exceeded. 
Paper-money sulficient to satisfy the wildest cur- 
; rency crotchets. Yet, with all these coveted boons 
I to make people happy, there, in what as regards 
' wealth and population is entitled to he called the 
capital of the country, you' sec concentrated masses 
of vice and wretchedness apparently differing in no 
way from what may be seen any «lay at home — in 
fact, a Mangcrous class,* the cryptogainia of society, 
flourishing in dark recesses, just os it does in the 
Old Worli An excellent cure for a variety of polit- 
ical crotcheteers would be a visit to New York ! 

No doubt, the Old World must bear part of the 
blame for the accumulated mass of huinau wreck 
visible in New York, for great numbers of the 
impoverished and desperate are of European birth, 
and were less or more demoralised before they 
crossed the Atlantic. Admitting so much, it is 
obvious that there is here, as elsewhere^ the well- 
known tendency in laige communities to throw off 
swarms of unfortunates^the morally and physic- 
ally weak— iiitemperates devoted to poverty and 
the bottle— and against whom society has con- 
stautly to protect itself by prisons, the police^ and 
other agencies ; though, as is perceived, all will not 
Bometiines do. 


As the subject is momentous, we are glad that 
it was madfr a matter of special inquiry by Mr 
Charles Loring Brace, of New York, a person 
known for his philanthropic endeavours to teach 
tlie ignorant, to raise up the depressed, to cheer 
the despairing, and who felt convinced that ‘the 
cheapest and most efficacious way of dealing with 
the dangerous classes of large cities, is not to 
punish them, but to prevent their growth.* Wo 
may not agree with all Mr Brace's theories, nor 
do w'e think he sufficiently pointed out a certain 
preventive, but he evidently meant well, and is 
worth listening to. 

In his work, the title of which we subjoin, 
Mr Bmce begins by noticing that there is one 
essential difference between the dangerous classes 
of New York and London, or Glasgow. With us, 
poverty and crime are in many instances inherited 
from generation to generation. Paupers are the 
children of paupers, criminals have had criminal 
fathers, Tlie profuse generosity doled out by the 
poor-law administration, asylums, and hospitals — 
with the very best intention — has led to a heredi- 
tary ahjectiiess of feeling. lu some parts of Eng- 
land, there have been known to be, at least, four 
generations of parish paupers in direct succession— 
a class of poor, cultivated on system. America has 
little of this folly. It is too young a country, and 
with too many outlets for change of residence, to 
have fixed and hereditary paupers to an extent 
worth mentioning. That is an important distinc- 
tion. But the want of fixity of tenure is com- 
pensated by the intensity of the American tem- 
perament. As wc coiiUl sec by evening walks 
through New York, there was a loose recklessness 
of character, and disposition to use knives in petty 
quarrels, which was new to us. kir Brace points 
out this peculiarity in the vicious American classes. 
‘Their crimes,* he says^ ‘have the unrestrained 
and sanguinary character of a race accustomed to 
overcome all obstacles. They rifle a bank, where 
English thieves pick a pocket ; they murder, where 
European prolflaires cudgel [kick] or fight with 
fists ; in a riot, they begin what seems the sacking 
of a city, where English rioters would merely 
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batter policemen, or smasli lamps. The dongcroiiB 
classes of New York ore mainly American bom, 
but the children of Irish and German immigrants. 
They are far more brutal than tlie peasantry from 
whom they descend, and they arc much banded 
together in associations, such as “Dead RubbiV’ 
“Plug-ugly,” and various target companies. . . . 
New York has never experienced the full effect of 
the nurture of these youthful ruffians, as she will 
one day. They shewed their hand only slightly 
in the riots during Uie war.’* From what is added, 
they seem to make themselves serviceable to 
political parties, by personating voters, and intimi- 
dating people from coming to the poll. Nothing 
of that kind could be safely attempted in EnghmcL 

As in Paris and London, it is astonishing how 
quickly the dangerous classes of New York conic 
out of their doors at any period of public excite- 
ment, when any mischief is on foot. During the 
mad freaks of the Commune in Paris, women went 
about witli petroleum setting fire to dwellings and 
public buildings. In the same way, women of a 
degraded class join in riotous proceedings in New 
York, and help in sacking houses or committing 
outrages on unoffending negroes. The difference 
is only in degree, according to local circumstances. 
A silly magisterid weakness has everywhere had a 
similar result— the destruction of the railings in 
Hyde Park, the burning of the Tuilerics and lldtcl 
dc Villo ; and within memory, only by the prompt 
intervention of a body of armed pensioners, was 
Glasgow saved from general sock and destmetion. 
Even with these examples, society has hardly 
awakened to the fact that, in every luige city, thci'c 
lurks a species of volcano of crime, aggravated 
according to circumstances. The dingy lanes and 
courts crowded to suffocation with living and 
dangerous debris, are so many citadels hostile 
not less to public health than to social security. 
Only by dint of police is external order preserved. 
Sad to say, that is the upshot of our civilisa- 
tion— be it of Europe, or be it of America— 
when the nineteenth century is within five-aud- 
twenty years of its close. Political whims, of 
which there arc never wanting persons to make 
capital, ore evidently uudeserving of consideration. 
The dangerous classes arc a source of anxiety 
under every form of government 

According to Mr Brape, the separate members of 
the riotous and ruffianly masses in New York, are 
simply grown-up neglected and street-wandering 
children. He is inclined to estimate the number 
*as fluctuating each year between twenty and 
thirty thousand. But to these, as they mature, 
must be added, iii the composition of the dangerous 
dassee^ all those who are professionally crJiiiinal, 
and who have homes and lodging-places. And, 
again, to these, portions of that vast and ignorant 
multitude, who, in prosperous times, just keep 
their heads above water, who are pressed down by 

* The Bwngtnm CUina 0 / Ntw York, and Twenty 
Year^ Work amonff (hem. 


poverty or misfortune, and who look with envy and 
greed at the signs of wealth and luxury all around 
them, while uiey themselves have uotliing hut 
hardship, penury, and unceasing drudgery.*^ Look- 
ing at the state of New York as the beau-ideal of 
republicanism, and as provided with the machinciy 
of a free and excellent system of education, it is 
painful to record that not more than * about thirty- 
one per cent of the adult criminals can read or 
write, while of the adult population about six per 
cent, arc illiterate. ... In the city prisons for 
1870, out of 49,423 criminals, 18,442 could not 
write, and could barely read, or more thou tliirty- 
threc i)cr cent.* 

J uvcnilc crime in the liappy-go-lucky state of 
aifuirs in New York is imputed to idleness, or 
want of a trade ; unions which prevent a recourse 
to chance labour; an increasing aversion among 
American children, whether poor or rich, to learn 
anything thoroughly ; a preference to make for- 
tunes by lucky and sudden tunis, rather than by 
patient iiulustry; ill-treatment by step-mothers 
and step-fathei-s ; the desertion of wives and fami- 
lies ; overcrowding of dwellings ; and, of course, 
the * magic cup,’ iiitompcrancc. The glance given 
to the homes of the recklessly inlempemte is 
appalling. In these wrctch(?d dwellings, ‘the 
hearts of young women are truly broken, and they 
seek their consolation in the same magic cun; 
here, childix^n are beaten, or maimed, or liulf- 
starved, until they run avray to join the great 
throng of lionieless street rovers, and grow up to 
infest society. ... In the Now York city prisons, 
during 1870, there were, out of 49,423 criminals, 
30,507 of confessedly intemperate hubits.’ The 
picture presented of vice-strickon narrow streets 
and lanes, the resort of outcasts and thieves- the 
infamous German Itag-pickcr's Den in Pitt ninl 
Willet Streets ; the iiiunicrous blocks in Cherry 
and Walter Streets ; the thieves* lodging-houses in 
I the lower waids, where street-boys are lraine<l to 
I pocket-picking and burglary; the notorious llugnes* 
ben in Rotten Row, where it is saiil no drove of 
uninials could pass by and keep its numbers intact; 
the fever nests ; the crowded dens of oigun-hoys; 
and so 011 , are too horrible to be dwelt upon. 

A large part of Mr Brace's volume consists in 
an account of the voluntary eiforls undertaken to 
mitigate tliis distressing state of affairs, by means 
of workshops, impi’ovcd lodging-houses, day and 
night schools, Sunday meetings, and various reli- 
gious influences. To tlic credit of the wealthier 
clasBCH, large sums were contributed to carry on the 
work of reclamation, and, doubtless, much good 
was done. This benevolently disposed writer, 
however, .is appears to us, trusts too implicitly to 
these x^hilunthropic measures. He fails to recog- 
nise the power of ‘draw.| Any one who studies 
the history of our English and Scotch beneyo’ 
lent institutions, learns that, wliilo assuaging; 
misery, they also create it, by cncour^ing a de- 
pendence on the charitable contributions of the 
iimnauo. Evciy one of our cities is a draw, and 
the more that is given, the attraction becomes the 
stronger. To euro the wretchedness of lar^ towns, 
and root out the danj^crous classes, oy elee- 
mosynary contributions, is proved, by lengthened 
experience, to be simply impossible. 

\yhatevcr benefits may bo allowably ascribed to 
the organisation of charity, industrial schoolsi and 
other agencies in largo towns, it seems plain to 
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ns, that overcrowding into dark and unwholesome 
dens is the serious evil which needs to be at- 
tacked, and, unless it he overcome, all the efforts 
of phuanthrop^r will be comparatively abortive. 
£)cottiah municipal authorities were among the 
earliest to recognise this fact. Glasgow took the 
lead about twelve years ago. An act of parlia- 
luent was procured to open up the more crowded 
and insalubrious x^orta of the city •' haunts of vice 
and misery— and to erect spacious and air]^ streets 
instead Ifelinburgh immediately followed in 1865. 
A City Improvement Act was passed, to clear away 
some of the worst parts of the town, and, in their 
stead, to introduce new and salubrious thorongh- 
fiirea In both cases, compulsoiy powers were 
taken to buy up old and semi-ruinous tenements, 
all the costs incurred being to be discharged by 
local' rates, extending over a series of years. In 
each instance, a marked degree of success has 
attended the effort ; and the only thing to be 
regretted is, that the respective statutes did not 
authorise a still more clean sweep of the dens of 
misery and infamy. We can say, from a knowledge 
of the facts, that but for the clamour of viBionarie.s, 
the eradication of icsorts of the dependent and 
dangerous classes would have been greatly more 
clfeclivc. 

What, in cases of this kind, is peremptorily re- 
quired, is the extirpation of narrow lanes bounded 
on each side by houses, and closely iiackcd cou^ 
which, for the most part, are dingy and repulsive 
even at mid-day. In such quarters arc the naunts 
of the confinned intcuiperate, the impoverished, 
and all who arc comprciieiidcd in the term ‘ dan- 
gerous classes.’ Issuing from these dismal and 
unwholesome resorts, which ore almost beyond the 
pale of civilisation, and where deadly enidemics 
am seldom absent, men, women, and cliiidreii in 
squalid attire come foith at times to loiter and 
jnisspend existence in duing notliing, in the public 
streets. There they are standing idly, with hands 
in their pockets, or in some way embarrassing the 
thoroughfares— the childrcu probablv scrambling 
in the gutters. By some exiruurdiiiary cdbrt,' 
ivading-rooms, museums of science and art, have 
been estahlisheil to amuse, instnict, and if possible 
elevate these abject beings. The attempt is, gen- 
erally speaking, hopeless. Idle vacuity and the 
puhlio-house arc preferable. In truth, as to better- 
itig their circumstances and improving their minds, 
t hey are wholly indifferent. l*ubl ic gardens, parks, 
Hbraries, and museums laid .open gratuitously, are 
whoUy thrown away on the uninstructed and 
(logradcd classes we speak of. The remedy for 
what is BO deplorable must be something much 
more incisive. ‘ Pull down tlie nests, and the rooks 
will lly away,’ is an old and not inappropriate 
adage. The harbourages of the reckless and dis- 
»H)lute must be removed, and some provision mode 
ier maintaining the decencies of life and the 
public security. It may be Bentimentally deplored 
that hordes of an impoverished and wretched class 
should We to be sent adrift ; but, piuctically, the 
hoi^t, industrious, and thrifty among them wUl, 
pu being put to their shiits, have little difficulty 
lu getting suitable dwellings at rents within their 
means. . As for the idle, brutal, and dishonesty the 
tiooner they disappear the better. 

As appem from ^e newspapers, Liverpool is at 
preseiu painfully labouring with the difficulty of 
wbroken-up bands of the dangerous dass, spoken 


of as ' comer-men,’ from their practice of loitering 
in idle groups at the comers of streets, but ready 
for any outrage on unoffending paasciq^ — ^kick- 
ing to death, as is observed, being with them a 
favourite pastime. A correspondent of The Times 
(January 11), B|)eaking from local knowledge, dis- 
tinctly meutions tliat Uic nuisance of comer-men is 
due to certain narrow streets and courts, lie spcci- 
iles ‘a spot near the Exchange not exceeding 28,500 
square yards, as containing about 5000 persons ; 
bmng nearly equal to a thousand to an acre.’ 'Why 
such plague-spots are suilered to remain in a city 
noted for its wealth and commercial enterprise, is 
not easily understood. Fossihly in Liverpool, as 
well as elsewhere, legal difficulties are appreheuded. 
The legislature, indeed, should be able to smooth 
awa^ obstractions ; but it does not always do so. 
A bill for city improvement and on the face of it 
beneficid to the community, may be factiously 
opposed, and cost many thousands of pounds 
bcioru it becomes law ; it may even be thrown out 
on some petty error of a word, or the wont of a 
small mark on a plan. It is not strange, there- 
fore, that often municipal authorities are deterred 
from taking the proper steps for remedying the 
immoral and insdubrious overcrowding of cities. 
The subject is eminently worthy of government 
handling. What is specially wanted is ageuerd 
act for tiic improvement of towns, that could be 
cheaply set in operation with the concurrence of 
the Secretary of State, under such safeguards as 
might bo thought desirable. Only, os wc think, 
by such promptly effective measures, can cities 
hope to rid themselves of the Dangerous Classes. 

w. c. 
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CHAPTER XV.-r-COMlXG ROUND. 

Walter Litton was wroth at the conduct of 
llegiuald Selwyn ; and he said consolingly : ‘You 
have had a narrow escape, Red Riding-hood, and 
it should be a warning to you as long as you live. 
The next time a man professes love for you, 
and •* 

Nellie shook her pretty bead, and sobbed out : 
‘ Never, never ! that is dl over now. Aiid please, 
don't Cidl me Red Ridiiig-liood any more ; 1 don't 
deserve it.’ 

‘ Well, well ; I only say, if such a thing should 
happen, don't keep it from your father. No good 
ever came from hiding yet. As to this man 
Selwyn, you liave only to tell him from me 

‘I sliall tell him nothing from you, sir; I 
have done miscliicf enough between you already,’ 
answered she firmly. 

‘But you w'ill not let him X)crsuade you that lie 
is not married V 

‘O no, no, sir !’ and she gave a little shudder of 
loathing, which Walter rightly considered to be 
more ossuriiig thou an^ protestations. 

‘And now, not this morning, but to-morrow, 
you will come and sit to me as usud ; and we will 
he grandpapa and little Red Riding-hood together, 
just os wc used to be.’ 

‘I will come and sit to you, sir,’ add Nellie 
humbly, and with a significant ignoring of bis last 
sentence, which was very pilifuL 
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And the next inominff, Nellie came os usual, 
pale enough, but not with those fever-bright eyes 
and haggaid looks .that slio liod worn on the 
previous day. 

'Tell me truly, is it all over between you and 
that man V asked Walter ; but ho scarcely needed 
her earnest assurance that it was so, to convince 
him that she was not only out of danger, but 
cured. Anything short . of the actual cautery 
use of these scathing words : * I saw him married 
with my own eyes,* which Tdlton had fortunately 
been able to pronounce, would probably have 
failed to eradicate the honeyed poison of the 
treacherous captain ; but as it was, she was saved. 
The shock of the operation hail, however, been 
severe, and the poor girl suffered sailly on her road 
to convalescence. It was well for her that, besides 
her duties at home, she hud once more her own 
employment to occupy her thoughts; and it was 
also well to be in the company of the friendly 
artist, whose presence could not but remind her 
of the peril which, thanks to him, sliu had escaped. 

Walter worked hard at liis new picture, but it 
was a relief to him that for the present he could 
do so at homo. If he had hod at once to prcfient 
himself at his patron’s lioiisc while his wrulh was 
at white-heat against the captain, it would have 
been difficult for him to discourse of his former 
ally to Lilian without her seeing tliat his regard 
for him hail evaporated. For the present, he had 
not only no forgiveness for him, but not common 
patience — which means common charity. It was 
only after many days, and by accusing himself 
(not without justice) of being so furious against 
Ills friend, not because he was a married man, but 
liecause ho had married Lotty, tliut he was able to 
look upon bis ofTeucc with calmer eyes. There 
was tills to be said, however (and though it niaiie i 
little difference in the moral aspect of the question, 
it had a vciy mitigating cftcct on Walter), no harm 
had been done after all ; and w'lieii the time arrived 
for him to revisit Willowbank, be felt that he 
could plead for the exiled pair, if his pleading 
might DC of any service, almost as honestly os 
though the c^iptain had not been one of them. lie 
found Mr Brown in much belter case than on bis 
first visit ; the gout had left liim, and w'ith it 
much of his peevishness and irritability ; while 
Lilian was looking more beautiful than ever. 

He had chosen an upper room for his stinlio, 
where his host bustled cheerily in and out, but 
kept no dragon’s watch over him. Upon the 
first opportniiity of their being alone together, 
Walter congratulated his sitter upon her more 
cheerful looks, which he attributed to the im- 
provement in her father’s health. 

' You arc more like Joan in her lialcyon days, 
than wlicn I saw you lost,' said he. 

'You mean to say that I don’t look so much as 
though 1 had been condemned for a witch, Mr 
Litton,’ answered she, smiling. ‘Well, you will 
he glad to hear there is a good reason for that.’ 

' I see one reason in your father’s recovery.’ 

' Yes ; and there is another, which has also, as 
1 believe, been the cause of liis convalescence. 
There is now a well-grounded hope that he will 
be reconciled with my sister and her husband.’ 

‘ I am clcligbled to hear it,* said Walter. ‘ May 
I hear how that has come about ?’ 

' Well, partly, if not chiefly (as I shall carB 
to tell them both) through that picture of yours in 


the Academv. I don’t think a day bos passed with- 
out my father’s having paid a visit there, on his 
way home from the City, lie excuses himself 
upon the ground, that the Philippa is his property, 
and that, therefore, he feels an interest in it. But 
1 know that he nos a better reason than that. 
Since, for the present, he cannot see Lotty, he 
solaces himself with that “counterfeit presentment ” 
of her.' 

' But he can see her if he chooses, I suppose 7 * 

' Yes ; but there ore certain outworks of pride I 
to be broken down before be can permit himself 
to ho persuailcd out of wdiat was once a very i 
obstinate resolution. That they are gradually 
giving way, however, I am certain. A letter came 
to him lately from Mrs Sheldon — Captain Selwyii’s 
aunt, you know.’ 

' Yiis, yes ; 1 know her verf well. But 1 ani 
surprised at her arguments having such an effect, 
since she was the incaiis— that is, since it was from 
her house that your sister was married.’ 

'Very true; but her husband has lately died, 
and she has written in great sorrow, wishing to be 
at peace, she saye^ with all her fellow-creatures, 
and lamenting the involuntary imrt she took in 
separating father and child. -You look incredu- 
lous, Mr liitton.’ 

' Do I ? 1 did not mean to do so ; though cer- 
tainly 1 should not have credited Mrs Sheldon 
‘ with such seiitiinciits. But, again, I should linve 
thought your father to be one of the last men iu 
the world to be moved hy them— that is, of course, 
from any source which might cause him to suspect 
their authenticity.’ 

' That is true enough,’ answered Lilian ; ‘ but \ 
Mrs Sheldon’s cominuiiication, it bccius (for I have i 
not seen it with my own eyes), also informed liiin 
that there was some iinprovemeiit in OapUJ*.! 
Selwyn’s prospects. A distant cousin of his has 
died ' 

* If it is the Irish cousin, then Selwyn is Sir 
llegiiiald,' exciuinied Walter. 

* I have heard nothing of that, lie gains little j 
advantage, how'ever, I am told, in income ; but such | 
as it is, it makes the marriage less unequal in point { 
of fortune ; or, latlier, dear papa is willing to per- 
suade himself so^ wliicli is the main point If he 
can only be persuaded to forgive Lotty, she and her 
husband could both come and live at Willowbank, 
you know, and we should be so liappy together. 

j hen you would always find your friend here, Mr 
Litton, even if papa should be out, to talk over old 
times. — You look us if there wera some doubt of 
tliat.’ 

‘ 1 must have a very incredulous countenance,’ 
observed Walter, smiling. 

* You have a very decipherable one, and 1 think 
I read it aright Pray, forgive me for cross-cxani- 
ining you so particularly, Mr Litton ; but this 
matter is to me of the most vital importance. 
You know Captain Selwyn's character much better 
than 1 do. Do you think it imposBiblc, from your 
knowledge of him, that he would be persuade to 
live here 7’ 

' Indeed, 1 do not On the contrary, if ho has 
received no accession of income, I do not see 
how he is well to live anywhere else.’ 

‘ But I am BO afraid that papa and ho may not 

f et on well together ; they are so different, yoa 
now, in their habits ; at least I should sup^e bO| 
from all 1 have heard of my hrother-in-law. 
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likely to pass into other hands. It was no wonder 
that he reckoned that wealth at a high value, 
which was his only consolation for the absence of 
friendly faces, loving hands, and for the sake of 
which he hod foregont* them. Walter pitied, anil 
strove not to despise him, while ho quoted his 
shallow laws about getting and saving, as though 
they were Holy Writ, and boasted of his growing 
fortimea 'I'he old man thought him eutRinced 
with wonder, and indeed he ivas so — with wonder 
how, from such a crabbed stock, two such dainty 
blossoms as Lilian and her sister could have 
sprung. And yet Christopher Brown had his good 
points about him, to which his young guest was 
oy no means blind. He was rt^ally a iiiuii of strict 
integrity, notwithstanding that he plumed himself 
so on its possession ; nor was he mean, though he 
was cantiuus in spending the wealth which he hail 
so drudgingly ar^uired. can do as smart’* u 
thing’ (liy which he meant as liberal a one) ^ as any 
man, wlicn 1 think fit,’ he would soinctimeH say ; 
and therein (though he did not often think fit) nc 
spoke no more than the truth. On that first day, 
Mr Brown confined his private conversation with 
his guest almost entirely to the topic of his own 
success in the world ; nor did he say one s}*!- 
lablo which w'ould have led him to imagine, 
had he not liccn aware of the fact, that he hod 
another daughter beside Lilian. And yet then! 

one circiiiiistance which, in AValtei^s eyes — 
sharp enough in drawing a dcdurtioii^liad a 
significant reference to Lutty’s uianlagc. After 
dinner, they hud ailjonmed, for smoking, to 
aiL apartment which was evidently the business 
sanctum of the master of the house : a room in 
which there was no furniture of the ornamental 
kind, and not a single hook, except one bulky one 
which happened to be lying on the table. This 
was the Peeratje ami liaronetage of Uie Unital 
Kingdom, Walter was far too much a man of the 
world to he surprised at seeing such a volume in 
such a place ; he knew that your * self-made man* 
is by no means disinclined to worship at the shrine 
of those who, unlike himself, uri! indebted for tlieir 
making to their ancestors ; and he took it up care- 
lessly enough. He was not a little stnick, how- 
ever, by its opening at a particular page, the .leaf of 
which was turned down, so its to point with its 
edge to the name of Sehvyn. ‘ Sclwyii, Sir Rich- 
ard,’ he read, * fifth baronet ; Donaghudcc, Ireland, 
and Long’s Hotel, Bond Street Uiimanied. Heir 
Prmmptwef Reginald Seltoyn^ Captain l4</i Dra- 
goons.* 

And these last wonls u-erc underlined in pencil. 

CHAPTKK XVI. — TIIK DKBT IS 

Twenty-four hours only hod elapsed when Wal- 
ter paid his second professional visit to Willow- 
hank; yet in that short -interval, as he could 
perceive by the manner of his host and hostess, 
some important incident hail taken place. Mr 
Brown was fussy and nervous ; Lilian was nervous 
too, though her bright eyes and cheerful tone 
betokened an unusual elevation of spirits. Nothing 
was said explanutoiy of this until the three were 
in the painting-room, and Walter had settled to 
his work. 

Then, ^ Your picture is coining home to-day, Mr 
Litton,’ observed the old merchant scntentiously. 

‘ My picture! What ! from the Academy, sir? 
Nay ; that is impossihW 


‘ Well, if not your picture, the living likeness of 
it You did not know, perhaps, that 1 nad another 
daughter— Lilian’s twin-sister?’ 

‘ Yea, sir, I knew it* 

‘ Well, perhaps you know, then, that she has been 
separated from us by an unfortunate disagreement ; 
in fact, I objected to her marriage, though she 
married well, as the world calls it— that is^ in point 
of position. Her husband is Sir Reginald Seiwyu, 
Baronet of the United Kingdom.’ 

The air with which the self-made man delivered 
himself of this remarkable piece of information 
Avas something stiipendons. If it had not been 
for Lilian’s presence, and for one other reason, 
Walter would have hurst out laughing. The 
other reason was, the somewhat serious difficulty 
of his own position ; os to how much he should 
own to heinv cognisant of; how much he ought 
to pretend that he was hearing for the first time. 
Upon the whole, ho thought it best to hold lii^ 
tuiigiic, and how. 

* Yes, sir, my dauglitcr is Larly Sehv 3 ’ii ’ 

The old giuiileman hesitated, os though he were 

in doubt whether to aild, * also of the United King- 
dom,’ or not. * She has been a stranger to her hunn- 
for many mouths ; hut she is coming hither with 
her husband to dine to-day. I hope you will join 
us?’ 

‘ Certainl}', if you wish it, Mr Brown. But jMjr- 
haps on siKsh an or.casion * 

‘ A stranger might h»! in the way, you think.’ 
inleiruptcd the old gentleman. * On the contrary, 
we hIiouIiI prefer it. It will te.nd to make xnattii.': 
go more smoothly. You have yourself, too, had a 
hand in the iiiattev— imwittingl}', it is true— hid 
still we feel, both Jjilian and myself, indebted tu 
3 'ou for Phili[)p:i. It inuuiot, indeed, he considerutl 
a poitrait, for Lotly is all .smiliM and brightness ; 
but there is a something in it which has rciiiindoil 
me of her very much. At all events, we associule 
yon, if you will permit us to do so, with thi-j 
auspicious meeting.’ 

Never heloi’c had ^Ir Christopher Bi-own 
delivcml himself of such Keiitimcnt.«<, or givi*ii 
evidence of possessing such a graceful cloiiiienct'. 
That the spueidi had been prcjianMl, neither of hi^ 
hearer.s could for a moment doubt, hut wliciicc 
could he liavc culled' this flowery style ? Could 
it have been caught^ thought Walter, from his con- 
nection— indirect as it was— with tlie Peerage and 
Raronetage of the United Kiwfdom, already ? 

^ Under these circumstances,’ continued the old 
gentleman, * we hope you will not refuse to meet 
Sir Reginald and Ijaily Selwyn at our table to- 
day?* 

‘ [ shall he most pleased,’ said Walter ; then feel- 
ing that something more than pleasure was ex- 
pected of him from such an invitation, he added, 
*and honoured.’ 

* I am sure papa is very gloil that yon are goin^ I 

to dine with ns,' said Lilian, when the old gentle- 
man left the room. ’ He feels not a little embar- 
rassment, after what has passed, in meeting Cap- 
tarn Selwyn, and he has never seen him, you 
know.’ . i 

‘ And I have seen him so often. Don’t you think j 
that will be a little emhamusing for fne inquired 
Litton comically. I 

‘No ; because he thoroughly understands your 
position. 1 have written to dear Lotty to explain ^ 
all from beginning to end. It was for her husbands i 
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sake, and hczs, not your own, that ^on were silent 
about your previous acquaintance with him.’ 

<That is true. But I feel not a little compunc- 
tion in concealing so much from yonr father. He 
ir) BO kind and hospitable to me ; and T feel as 
though I had gained his good-will by ialse pre- 
tences.’ 

< I quite understand your feelings, Mr Litton ; 
but I really do not see how matters could have 
been numaged otherwise. I am sure, if he had 
known that you hail been acqnainted with my 
sister, and especially your share in her elopement 
(for such he considers it), he would not have been 
80 moved by your picture ; indeed, he might very 
possibly have believed it to be a concerted idaii 
l^twecn you and her husband ; and you know it 
is not os if she had really sat to yon. The like- 
ness, if not absolutely accidental, was not designed ; 
3 ’ou had never even seen her us you liave repre- 
sented her.’ 

‘That may be all very true, but I am far from 
satisfied with my own conduct. Don’t yon think, 
Miss Lilian, that now, when all has turned out so 
well, it would be better to make a clean breast 
of it, and tell your father 

‘ Oil, pray, don’t, Mr Litton,’ she pleaded. ‘ You 
don’t know how large a share you have bail — oven 
papa admitted it just now — in this happy recon- 
ciliation. AVitliont you — that is, without your help, 
iiuintcntional, but yet to which 1 am sure Lotty 
has been so welcome -all this would never have 
been brought about. Mrs *S1ieldon’s letter of itself 
would have done nothing, had not papa been 
already, as it were, prepared for it ; and remember, 
it has all been done for my dear father’s good, for 
his happiness, lie is not like the sumo mail since 
liis lieart has been softened towards Lotty. Oli, 
please, don’t let us run any risk.* 

‘It shall bo as you wish,* sighed Walter, ‘and 
still, as they say fn the iiielodrainas, “ 1 will dis- 
pcuible..” Alter all, it is only my own character 
1‘'»r straightforwardness, not yours, 1 am glad to 
think, tliat is in danger ; only, wbeii the tnith does 
come out, anil your father turns me out of his 
lioiise as an impostor, 1 hope you will say a gooil 
word for me, Miss Lilian.’ 

‘Indeed, indeed, I will, Mr Litton. But as for 
turning you out of the house, that is nonsense. In 
fact, what necessity is there for the tnith, os you 
call it — that is, for the facts of a cose which 
you have never been asked to speak about — 
coming out at all? It is very much more to 
('Uptain Selwyn's interest than to yours, that you 
should be considered a stranger to hiuu Ob, Mr 
Litton,* she continued, suddenly bursting into 
tears, ‘I am afraid you are thinking lianlly of 
me. 1 do not love deceit ; 1 hale it : I hate my- 
self for counselling yon to hide the tnith ; it is 
««ly that of the two evils— the deceiving my father 
lor his own good ; and the telling him all, with the 
dreadful risk of hia foigivencss to Lotty lieiiig 
cancelled — 1 honestly believe that 1 am choosing 
tile less.’ . 

‘1 quite understand you, dear Miss Lilian,’ 
answered Walter earnestly, and his voice was low 
and soft as her own os he spoke the wonis ; ‘ I 
<iuite understand ; nor have I for a moment 
nnputecl to you any other motive save that w'hich 
has actuated you, and which— whether it be wise 
or not — seems to me to do you nothing but honour. 
My only desire is to serve you oud youia, and 


all that you wish shall be done in your own ' 
way.* 

Here ho held out his hand, and she put hers in 
his, and pressed it thankfully. It was only, as it 
were, in latification of their little compact ; but at 
the touch of that small palm, Walter’s pulses Ijegun 
to throb in a fashion which— if ive did not know 
how very sensible a young man he was^ and with 
what ailmiiable arguments he had stccl^ himself 
against the indulgence of futile hopes — was almost 
like the Huring-tirno of Love itself. 

She dill urcll to be graternl to him, for he was 
doing for her and one other what he \vould have 
done for no one else. (Concealment of any kind, 
and far more deception, was abhorrent to Walter. 
He hail reproaclied himself all along for the part he 
had been playing at Willowbank in relation to his 
host, notwithstanding all these arguments which | 
Lilian liad ipged in its favour, and which he had ! 
already applied to the case in his own mind ; but 
he had resolved, when the reconciliation between 
Lotty and her father should have been accom- 

{ dished, that he would tell all to him, and rcUevti 
limsclf, at any cost, from this irksome burden. 
And now he had been persuaded to carry it still 
longer, in spite of a certain jicnalty that ivoiild be 
very grievous to him, more grievous, indeed, than 
he dared to own, but which he now foresaw 
would sooner or later be the consequence of bis so 
doing. In one respect, he thought he judged the 
old mcrcliaiit's character more accurately tliaii his 
own daughter ; and he did verily believe that the 
day on which Christopher Brown discovered him- 
self to have been deceived would be the lust ho 
(Litton) would over pass at AVillowlmuk. Such a 
sentence of exile ivould be very bitter to him 
(more bitter, as 1 have said, than he would have 
liked to confess oven to himself), and yet he had 
pnimiscd to risk its inlliction ; and there was one 
thing certain — he would keep his word. Walter 
Litton was, upon the Avhole, an impulsive man ; 
his impulses were good, which was fortunate, since, 
he acted on them rather than on fixed convictions. 
Of the i^sscssioii of the thing called ‘ principle,’ in 
connection with any well-defined system of reli- 
gion or philosophy, he could not boost : he did 
what was light— such as an act of generosity, for 
instance — because it seemed to him right at the 
moment He never went home and looked at the 
matter this way and that, and, upon the whole, 
decided that it was ‘contrary to principle,’ and 
therefore didn’t do it. I have no doubt that 
would have been the right way for him to go to 
work ; but yet it is certain that most sucli proceed- 
ings ill our mental parliament do end in the ‘ Noes ’ 
having it ; and 1 have always noticed that stingy 
persons arc possessed of very high principles 
indeed. But though he was so deficient in this 
respect, there was one thing to which Walter held 
with the tenacity of a mart}T to his faith — and that 
was, hid word. He might be wrong in doing so 
— he sometimes was, just os the martyr is wrong — 
but he stuck to it all the same. He was wrong, as 
I venture to think, in this particular case ; but he 
had given his wonl to Lilian, and therefore she did 
well to be gmtcliil, fur it was irrefragable. Have 
you noticed, reader, what kind of person it is— you 
may not have done so, for the genus is very rare — 
whoso word is thus to bo depended upon ? It is 
generally a woman, or, if not a woman, a man of 
feminine type ; one whose xdiysique, whose voice, 
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whose manner, do not impress one voiy forcibly, 
or give one much assurance of power-delicate- 


nanaea, soic-voiceu cnmureH, lu wuuiu buuu 
tion is quite on unexpected trait, and which we 
resent the more in them from that very circum- 
stance. ' Obstinate as a mule/ we call such a man, 
who opposes himself to our wishes just because he 
lias promised to do this or that ; or, if it be not a 
man, ‘A self-willcil little slut’ 

Walter did not stay on at Willowbank till 
dinner-time on this occasion. His host dropp^ 
no word, as before, of there being no necessity 
for evening dress ; the coining of Sir Reginald 
Selwyn, Baronet of the UniteiL Kingdom (which 
he was not, bv-the-by, but his father-in-law hod 

{ licked the phrase up, and found it pleasant, 
ike a sweet morsel rolled under the tongue), 
Olid ^ Her Ladyship, his wife, was a circum- 
stance that scorned to Mr Christopher Brown im- 
perative of evening dress ; so Walter went homo 
to attire himself. He found a letter awaiting his 
arrival, inclosing a cheque for fifty pounds, and a 
few lines from the captain : 

My dear Litton — I inclose the pair of ponies, 
for which accept my best thanks. You are, of 
course, aware that the old gentleman has come 
round, that it is a case of ‘ Bless you, my children,’ 
and ' Welcome home.’ Tin's all comes, ns I told 
you it would, of my having become a Baronet 
Only an Irish one, it is true ; but then, you know, 
with some people, even ‘ Lord Ballyraggum is better 
than no lonl at all’ My wife desires her kind 
regards. — ^Youw faithfully, Rk(}INAL1) Sklwyn. 

P,8 . — Think of your having struck up an 
acquaintance upon your own accuiiiit with my new 
papa ! How small the world is, after all ! 

Walter read this missive more than once, and 
with much more attention than its contents would 
have seemed to deserve. It was not a gracious 
letter, nor, though its style wms so familiar, did it 
smack much of ancient friendship. If the capiaiii 
knew that his friend was intimate at AVillownank, 
he must surely also know how that intimacy had 
come about ; and thcroforc must be aware that the 
reconciliation was by no means solely due to his 
fire-new title. Walter was not a iiiaii to look fur 
* a return' for any good service, even in the shape 
of an expression of gratitude, but this total ignoring 
of what he had done in the matter was not quite, 
pleasant. The phrase, * stnick up an acquaintance,’ 
and esiiecially the werds which followed it, <oii 
your own account, ' seemed indeed almost uflcusivc. 
He studied the epistle thus carefully, in onler to 
learn from it, if possible, whether little Red Riding- 
hood had told Selwyn from whose lips she hj^ 
received the information that had disappointed his 
designs. Upon thu wdiule, Walter tliuught that 
she had told him, or if not, that he hod guessed the 
truth. There was a * stoud-at-guard * air about the 
letter, which was not in his friend’s usual style, 
tho^h it was not absolutely hostile. He was less 
indifferent to this than he would have been at the 
time he bade Nellie use his name ; not only because 
time had mitigated his wrath against the captain, 
but because he did not wish to have an enemy at 
Willowbank. He deemed it probable, as I nave 
said, tha^ sooner or later, he should be banished 
thence, but he wished to put off that banishment 
as long as possible. What seemed veiy strange 
even to himself, was, that this was the first con- 


sideration that occurred to him ; and not the 
lefleetion, that within an hour or so, he was about 
to meet Lotty for the first time since ber marriage, 
and in her fathet’s house. 

ABOUT THE DINNER-TABLE. 

What to eat and drink, is a problem for the 
solution whereof atmospheric innuences must be 
taken into consideration, if it bo admitted that * iu 
proportion as his climate is colder, man requircfs 
tor liis comfort and support a huger supply oflieat- 


mau youth consume fourteen pounds of tallow- 
candles at a single silting ; and the young gentle- 
man was desirous of coutinning the feast, w'licii Sir 
John, who hail offered to give him os many candles 
as he could cat, bought him off with the present of 
a large lump of fat pork.’ It is curious, therefore, 
from the atmospheric point of view, to find the 
luxurious Romans of the Empire cliaiged with a 
‘grossness of taste, w'hich made these epicures of a 
hot climate prefer pork to more delicatt; meats.’ 
As for their favourite sauco, or seasoning, or 
flavouring, it is said to have been ‘ gamin ' or 
‘ liqiianieii,’ and to have predominated in nearly all 
dishes to the same extent to which garlic predom- 
inates in the cookery of certain moderns. An 
excellent result is soiuctinics, though rarely, arrived 
at by (uicstionablc means ; and certainly the pro- 
cess whereby the gamm or liquainen— for one is 
said to he the same thing as the other- -was obtained 
docs not seem to promise any cxi^uisitcly ilelirate 
wliuttcr of appetites Tlie confection, accoiding to 
authority, ‘was obtained from the intestines, gilb, 
.*iiid blood of fishes, great and small, stirred together 
with salt, and exposed in an open vat in the sun 
until the compound was putrid. . . . Wlimi piitri!- 
faclion had done its work, wine and spiee-lierl).'! 
were added to the lirpiesceTit garbage, the 

liquor of this loathsome cuinpoiind wus straini'd, 
and sent . . . from (Irecco to the Homan market.’ 
However, there are champions of this repulsive 
niixturc; they maintain that ‘there lurks u mys- 
tery in the details handed down to us of its mode 
of preparation,’ and that, ‘if we knew the wJiole 
process, there would be an end to the illibe.ral pm- 
judice against the appetising Iluid.’ This fluid was 
used in the ‘ haggis, as the. Scotch tenn it,’ whicli 
‘whs a favourile preparation with Romans; but, 
instead of mincing the flesh used for ibis dish, they 
us often as not brayed it in a mortar, with )i(]ua- 
meu and seasonings, till it became a soft pulp. The 
usual farinaceous ingredient of the Roiiuiri haggis 
was friiinenty ; but often ho grain was ciiiployiMl. 
The Apiciaii pork-liaggis — esteemed above all 
other coiiqiositions of the same kind — was a boiled 
pig's stomach filled with fry and brain, raw eggs 
and pine-apples, beaten into a pulp, and treated 
with the never absent sauces and seasonings. 
However, if it he tme that our own ‘ feudal fom- 
fathers’ were Avont to ‘put sugar on their oysters,* 
there is no telling what atrocious tendencies may 
lurk in our blood, and it is advisable to remcniher 
the proverb which recommends those who live in 
glass houses not to throw stones. 

At one time, on the occasion of grand dinners, the 
duty of carving was a matter of grave arrangcnient, 
and governed by certain strict rules. Sulwequently , 
in the seventeenth century, ‘ English gentlewomen 
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^vere instructed by BchoolmistresseH and professora 
of etiquette as to the ways in which it behoved 
tliein to carve joints. That she might be able to 
„rasp a roast chicken without greasing her left 
hand, tlie gentle housewife was careful to trim its 
foot and the lower part of its legs with cut- 
paper. . . . The pnper-frill which mav still be 
seen round the bony point and small end of a leg 
of mutton, is a memorial of the fashion in which 
joints were dressed for the dainty hands of lody- 
wrvers, in time prior to the introduction of the 
carving-fork, an implement that was not in uni- 
versal use so late as the Commonwealth.’ In 
the work called Lady liieh's Closet (1653), ‘the 
ingenious gentlewoman of the period* is thus 
exhorted : ' Distribute the best pieces first ; and it 
will appear very comely and decent to use a fork ; 
so touch no meat without it* It is a pity that so 
much * misfortune has attended several attempts 
to establish seminaries for the sufficient instruction 
of womankind in the affairs of the table. The 
change of fashion,* it is asserted, * which degraded 
carving from the rank of the elegant accomplish- 
ments, gave the coup de grdee to the Beak Street 
Academy, where, so late as thirty years since, a 
young My on tlie eve of her marriage might 
.ic(jiiirc the ait of cutting meat, in a course of 
twelve lessons, at a guinea a lesson, exclusive of 
the viands on which she operated. A similar fate 
befell the Berners Street School of Cookery, whidi 
gave its grandest dinner on the day that saw ’ the 
present Princess of Wales *pass tlirough London 
on her triumphal way to Windsor. . . . The South 
Kensington School of Cookery opened under fairer 
auspices, but hitlieilo Professor Buckmaster’s zeal 
and ability have barely pieserved it from the 
failnre which usually follows ridicule.’ 

Of summoning the mcmbci's of a* household to 
the dinner-table, there are tlirce princi[ial methods, 
according n.s the horn, the bell, or the gong may 
be proferred. In olden time, it seems, the born or 
cumet was the favourite instnimcnt. And to that 
fiict a curious, not to say a bold, piece of etymo- 
logy is referred. * At the period,’ says Alexandre 
l)aniiv«, < when noon was the dinner-hour, the horn 
or cornet (le cor) w’iis used in great houses to 
announce dinner. 1 fence caiiiu an expression 
wliich has been lost ; they used to siiy, ** comet (or 
trumpet) tlie dinner ” (coniez le diner).’ So that, 
as Avu are informed, cornet the dinner” was the 
feudal C(piivalent of the modern and more familiar 

} )liruRC, “ring for dinner.” And in dtays Avhen in- 
ei'ior jieople ate little meat in the winter months 
save salted beef, the more usual fonn of the onlcr 
was “comez le bmiif ” or “com the beef.’” Hence 
the name of the wcll-kndwn viand, ‘ corned beef.’ 
'Richardson errs cgregiously when he insists that 
fronted beef denyed its distinguishing epithet from 
tbc grains or corns of salt with which it was 
pickled. Corned beef is trumpeted beef, or, as 
we should nowadays say, dinner-bell beef.’ llcre, 
thrown down from the dinner-table^ is a bone of 
contention for etymologists. 

How long one sliould sit at the dinner-table, is 
^metimes a matter of controversy. Qrimod do la 
^yniurc, ‘the famous editor of the Almanach des 
Gourmands/ says that ‘five hours at table arc a 
reasonable latitude to allow in the cose of a large 
party and recondite cheer.’ Legend tells of a cer- 
Hiin Archbishop of York ‘who sat three entire 
years at dinner.^ But the mistake arose out of a 


‘merry jest.’ The archbishop had just sat down 
to dinner one day about noon, when he was called 
upon by an Italian priest, who, hearing he was at 
dinner, ‘ whiled aivay an hour in looking at the 
Minster,’ and called again, but was again ‘ repelled 
by the porter.* Twice more, at two p.m. and at 
three p.m., the Italian repeat^ his visit, and was 
either told or led to infer that His Grace was still 
engaged in the same occupation, for, at the fourth 
visit, ‘the porter, in a heate, answered never a 
wonle, and churlishlie did shuttc the gates upon 
him.’ Hereupon, the Italian, whose time was 
short, departed ‘ for London, and returned to Romo 
without seeing the spiritual chief of the northern 
province. Three years later, encountering in Rome 
an Englishman ivho declared himself right W'ell 
known to His Grace of York, the Italian, clothing 
his face with a merry smile, inquired drolly : “I 
pray you, good sir, hath that archbishop dined 
yet ?” ’ Whence arose the malicious story ot a three 
years* sitting at dinner. 

As to the ‘ best number of guests for an agree- 
able dinner,’ it is probable that the world will 
never agree. Giimod dc la Rcyniere preferred 
three to any other number, and would not, on any 
account, suffer six to be exceeded. The ‘finest 
gourmands of modem Fiance and modem Eng- 
land* have declared twelve to be ‘ pcraiissible.’ 
Hilt the most humorous view ever taken of the 
subject is attributed to a certain ‘ President of the 
Tiibunal at Avignon,’ who remarked to a friend 
one day : ‘ By my faith, we have just had a superb 
turkey. It was excellent stuffed to the beak with 
truflles, tender as a chicken, fat as an oilulan, 
aromatic os a thrush. By my faith, we left 
nothing but its bones!’ ‘And how many were 
there of you V inquired the friend. ‘ Only two,* 
answered the other with a gentle smile. ‘Only 
two !* exclaimed the astounded hearer. ‘ Precisely 
so,’ replied the lawyer : ‘ there ivas myself, and 
there was— the turkey.* As to dining alone, there 
are many reasons for and against it ; but one of the 
objections was forcibly put by Theodore Hook, who 
said : ‘ When one dines alone, the buttle does come 
round so fast.’ 

Closely connected ivith the dinner-table are the 
caterers for it. And amongst tlicni a very lioiioiir- 
ablc position must be assigned to Samuel Birch, 
the famous confectioner of Conihill, where he sup- 
plied such turtle-soup and ovster-patties and other 
delicacies tliat he ‘drew to his shop epicures from 
every quarter of the town.* So much iiiay bo 
already generally known about him; but very 
many readers will, no doubt, be surpiiscil to learn 
that as ‘ a man of wit and letters, he produced plays 
that held the stage, and books that ore still readable, 
though seldom iml. One of his miisicoL dramas, 
The Adopted Cluld, was popular long after the 
author had killed liis last turtle and breathed his 
■ lost breath. His temper was so amiably and his 
humour so lively, that he heartily enjoyed the joke 
when, on his appointment to be colonel of the Gity 
Militia, it was proposed to style him Marshal 
Tureen. “ By alt means,” the confectioner cried 
gaily to the originator of this witticism, a brother 
officer in the militia, who,' as a ^at flour and 
coni merchant, regarded confectioners disdain- 
fully ; “and you shall be Marshal Sacks," Dirowiiig 
himself into local politics, he figured as comnion- 
conncillor, alderman, and Lord Mayor, the year of 
his mayoralty being the famous 1815. When 
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Chantrey’fl statue of Geonge III. was placed in the 
Council Chamber of Quildhalli duiipg the Water- 
loo year, Birch’s pen produced the inscription for 
it. His daughter married Lamartine the poet.’ 

It is not very long since a not veiy successful 
attempt, by means of letters, pamphlets, lectures, 
and experimental dinners at the l^ngham Hotel, 
and at private houses, was made, by enthusiastic 
and unprejudiced gentlemen, to set horse-flesh, os 
an oidinaiy dish, upon the dinner-table, at any- 
rato of the poorer classes. It may be news, how- 
ever, to the world in general, that donkey has been 
served up^ as the writer of this article can testify, 
at a gentleman’s table in London. The ^vritcr's 
expcnence, however, dilTers vastly from that 
recorded in the following anecdote: ’The com- 
pany had enjoyed the soups, fish, and entries, 
and some of tncni were screwing up their courage 
to take a slice of donkey on the appearance of 
the joints,” when a guest observed to the host: 
**So far your dinner has been excellent, though 
rather commonplace ; but when will Neddy bo 
served ?” “ My dear fellow,” the entertainer an- 
swered, "with the exception of the salmon, the 
chief materials of every dish handed to you were 
taken from a tender two-year-old donkey, killed 
six days since by my butcher. The soups, the 
patties which you mistook for veal patties, the cut- 
lets that you imagined to be lamb, the fillet with 
truflles, were all of donkey.** * The writer of tliis 
article met with different treatment : there was no 
disguise at all; the table was decorated with 
thistles and (.Terusaleni) artichokes ; there was a 
bill of fare, printed, in which the soup was signifi- 
cautly termed moke-turtle, the cutlets significantly 
termed coteletles d la Balaam, and so on, down to 
Mo(^a coffee and Ass-am tea. Moreover, each dish 
ill which there \ras an asinine ingredient was accom- 
panied bv another dish based upon some more con- 
ventional animal, so that there yrna a chance for 
weak bretliren to keep their consciences inviolate. 
The general opinion of those who had sufficient 
strength of mind to ‘go the whole-donkey,’ was 
that, for soups, patties, and the like, ass-licsh would 
do as well as anything else ; and that, so far as 
the plain joint went, ass-llesh would be excellent, 
when you couldn’t get anything else. Tradition 
reports tliat the person who took the matter most 
to neart was the hospitable entertainer’s cook> and 
that she, with all that intelligence which dis- 
tinguishes her British sisterhood, when she learned 
that she had been made iustruiiieuial in cooking 
<lonkey, burst into tears, and gave immediate 
warning. 

The tortures to which ‘ the Strasbourg goose ’ is 
subjected by those who cater for the table, have 
fietiucntly been held up to execration ; but a most 
amusing story is told relating to a French peer, 
who, having for the first time seen an account of 
them, ‘burst into tears, declaring that he would 
never a^aiu cat the liver of a tortured goose 
adding, however, after a moment’s reflection, in 
language worthy of a bom Irishman: ‘And why 
should I, since the livers of two Toulouse ducks, 
treated in the same way, are equal in size and 
flavour to the largest liver of the Strasbourg goose?’ 
Of another Frenchman, the Chevalier d’Ailignac, 
who had escaped from Paris to London ‘in the 
evil days of the great French Revolution,’ a differ- 
ent sort of anecdote is told. The chevalier, it is 
said, had great difficulty in making a bare subsist- 


ence, until one day he was asked by ‘a young i 
English nobleman’ to ‘mix a salad in the fWnch ! 
I fashion which ho did with such success, that he, I 
under tiie title of the ‘gentleman salad-maker,* ; 
became ‘ the hero of the hour,’ received an honoia- I 
rium of five pounds a time for his services, ‘started ^ 
his carriage^ in order that he might pass quickly : 
from house to house during the dining hours of the ‘ 
aristocracy ;’ and ultimatdy returned to his native i 
; land with a fortune, acquired partly by salad. ! 

I making in person, and portly by a ‘lucrative trade ; 
in sauces, spices, and other culinaiy dainties,’ j 
which ho sold to those ‘ who lived beyond the ^ 
boundary of his quarter for personal attendance, ■ 
or who could not aiiford to pay his fee for a visit.’ 

And now to conclude with a very interesting ' 
anecdote, which is not likely to bo so familiar as 
to be stale. Some forty years ago, it is said, a lady 
called upon Mr Longman, head of the publishinrt ; 
firm in Paternoster Row, and pleaded : ‘ Give me i 
the subject of a book for which the world has ' 
ti need, and I will write it for you.’ 

Mr Longman asked : ‘ Ai*!! you an author ?’ i 

‘I am a poet,’ was the reply; ‘but— the world i 
docs not want poems.’ | 

The publisher remarked, a little dubiously: ! 
‘ Well, we want a good cookery-book.’ j 

‘Then,’ said the lady, ‘you advise me to write a | 
cookery-book V 

Cautiously the publisher rejoined: ‘1 sJiovn | 
advise you to do so, if I were confident of your 
ability to write a good one.’ 

Well, years went by ; and, during those ye.w, 
cooks and epicures and housewives in all parts of 
England were besieged for receipts to be ibrwarilod 
to the address of a certain lady. The lady’s own 
flattering letters or persuasive speech cither cliciti*tl 
from the cooks themselves the information required, 
or enlisted the cooks’ masters and mistresses on lier 
side ; and ‘ the result of her exertioiif^ carried on 
for many years with equal resoluteness and good 
temmr, was the Modem Cookery in all its 
published ill 181.% wliidi continues to hold iU 
place iu the esteem of housewives.’ Its author wus 
Miss Acton, who ‘ derived Iroiii her one great work 
an adciinate provision for the remainder uf her 
life.’ 

VENERABLE ERRORS. 

A SCRiiruLOUS regard for precedent is one of the 
remarkable peculiarities of English constitutional 
usage. When a matter has to be considered out of 
the common run of events, there is an immediate 
search of records to find out a precedent, perhaps a 
hundred and fifty years back. There is, no doiiht, 
a virtue in this reganl for precedent. It saves us 
from running into niiscliievous novelties. But it 
has its drawback. Sometimes the most beneficial 
measures arc retarded, positively obstructed, ^ 
cause there is no precedent for them. Horrid 
cruelties, such os the burning of old women for 
witchcraft, and the hanging of poor wretches for 
stealing to the value of a few shillings in a 
dwelling-house, have been remorselessly perpe- 
trated, because all was according to rule and pre- 
cedent This marvellous respect for precedent, a 
gdbd thing in the main, is seen in our own tiniefl 
to have been carried the most absurd lengtlis ; and, 
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ia fact, most of the improvements now enjoyed 
have been e£Eected in the face of intense opposi- 
tion. A curions ilhutration of the reluctance to 
adopt any changes may be found in a speech de- 
livined by Lord Lichfield in his capacity of Fost- 
niaster-general, when, in reference to Rowland 
Hill’s penny-postage scheme, he declared, with all 
red-tape solemnity : ‘ Of all the wild and visionary 
schemes I have ever heard of, it is the most 
extravagant’ 

There is a work of great authority, containing 
coses in Crown law reserved for the solemn deci- 
sion of the judges, extending from the year 1731 
to 1789, which contains many illustrations proving 
that sage expositors of the law, fettered by their 
love of precedent, could indulge in puerilities, 
strained constructions, and subtleties, not surpassed 
by Duns Scotus^ who never could satisfactorily re- 
solve the question, whether, when a hog is carried 
to market with a rope tied about his neck, and held 
at the other end by a man, the animal is brought 
to market by the rope or the man. The facts of 
tlie following trial are familiar to many readers, 
but are brieily noticed, in order to shew how a 
great crime and admitted guilt went unpunished, 
because morals and justice were made subordinate 
to technicalities. At the Old Hailey session of 
ITM, a poor innocent fellow, Joshua Kiddcn, was 
tried before Mr Justice Foster, for robbing ^fary 
Jones on the high>^‘ay. She swore positively as to 
his identity, and os to the circumstances of the 
nibbery, in which she w;is corroborated by a 
villain of the manic of Horry. Kiddeii, although 
innocent, was convicted and executed ; and on the 
first of ^farch following, the customary rewanl 
then payable was divided among the prose- 
cutrix, John Herry, Stephen Macdamil, and 
Thomas Coo^icr. These conspirators, who hail 
associated themselves together to accuse innocent 
persons, or to incite to the commission of robberies 
upon themselves, in order to obtain the reward of 
a successful prosecution, were found out at last 
by means of the arrest of one Hlec ; and in 1 75G, 
Macdamil, Berry, and Mary Jones were indicted 
for the wilful murder of Jusliua Kiildoii, by 
maliciously causing him to be unjustly appre- 
hended, falsely accused, tried, convicted, and 
executed, knowing him to be innocent of the fact 
laid to his charge, the intent being to share the 
blood-money among them. They were convicted 
upon the clearest and most satisfactory evidence, 
and scenes of depravity were disclosed as horriil as 
unexampled. Murder, under the name of law, is 
the worst of crimes — the name of an angel assumed i 
to facilitate the act of a fiend ; but the judgment ’ 
was respited upon a doubt whether an indict- 
ment for murder would lie ; and tlie miscreants 
were eventually discharged, without the Attomey- 
geiieial of the day, Sir Robert Henley, even 
arguing the point. After such a gross failure of 
.liutice, no wonder a certain Charles Lee ivas 
directed to be acquitted because the properly he 
stole was described impressed with a lion ‘ ram- 


pant,’ whereas, upon inspection, he was found to 
be * passant* How the heraldic sensibilities of 
the accused could have been wounded by a mis- 
description of terms he never knew, or how the 
distinction could have made the least difference 
in the character of the offence, or his means of 
defending himself, it would be difficult for even 
the most acute casuist to domonstrate. 

There are many urban, fustian-coated mechanics, 
Neros oiul Homitians in humble life, who beat 
and starve their wives and cliildren, and reserve 
all their regard and atteiilion for bull-doga, and 
brutes of coiigenml tempers with their own ; and 
a member of this section of the community was 
in the year 17G3 introduced at the Old Btuley to 
Chief Huron Barker, in onler to explain to him 
and to twelve gentlemen, why, with a certain razor, 
he cut the neck of his wife Agnes, with intent to 
maim and disfigure. The facts proved were, that 
he returned home one night after his wife and 
children were in bed, and asleep, and cut her 
throat witli an old razor which he had concealed in 
his stocking, making a wound about three inches 
ill length, and quite across ; but, providentially, it 
was not mortal. The criminal hod been in bed 
some time previously, meditating upon his act, 
and the means by which effectually to cany it 
out; but it was held that the offence was not a 
Mying in wait,’ within the words of the act of 
parliament, and AVilliam Lee was left at li^rty 
to indulge again in his innocent amusement Mrs 
Caudle, in the perpetration of her celebrated Caudle 
Icctiuvs, iniglit have pleadeil with equal justice, 
that she was not lying in wait for her victim 
husband, when he tucked in the bed-clothes, and 
! hoped to enjoy soiind repose, instead of being 
; iissiiiled with domestic lectures, from which escape 
was as impossible as from the mosquito that the 
traveller in the Eiist finds to liis misery within the 
gauze curtains he has so carefully closed. 

One barlxirous usage the icimom of our ances- 
tors sanctioned, and at which our common human- 
ity shudders. Some accused persons obstinately 
refusevl to plead to an indictment upon which 
they were to be subsequently tried, and the course 
adoptiHl in such instances was to heap ponderous 
weight after weight upon the chest and body of 
the unhappy wretch, until he expired, if jiewist- 
ing in remaining mute. For this has been sub- 
stituted the more obvious course of entering a 
formal plea of * Xot guilty,’ and then proceeding 
with the evidence for the prosecution. It may be 
asked, what couM have been the motive which led 
men to reiiuiiii obstinately silent, when the con- 
setiuences were so terrible f The motive was usu- 
ally a noble ami uiiseUisb one — to preserve their 
projierty from being forfeited to the crown by a 
conviction, and innocent children deprived of their 
patrimony ; and it remained for the humanity of 
recent legislators, in spite of the venerable errors 
included in the three fallacies, ‘wisdom of our 
ancestors,’ * precoilent,' and ‘irrevocable laws,’ to 
abolish the law of forfeiture, which plundered the 
infant iu his cradle for the errors or the crimes of 
his parent Tliat abuses will always exist which 
require reformation, none can doubt, and one may 
be ])oiuted out which nourishes in all its injustice. 

It was in criminal trials that formerly the 
iiccuscd were hunted down without the least 
reganl to fair-play — witnesses for the prisoner, in 
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cases of treason and felony, were no^ until the reim 
of Queen Anne, allowed to be examined upon oath ; 
and therefore their testimony was not regarded 
with the reverence or weight incident to an appeal 
to the Almighty. Witnes^ were previously not 
even idlowcd to give evidence as to the good 
character of the accused, except in a cose involving 
life. Counsel were not allowed to address the jiiiy 
on the part of tlicir clients ; and what a position 
in which to place even the most innocent of men, 
suffering under the prejudices incident to the being 
accused, and with the dark sliadows of the dock, 
giving their ominous colouring to every action and 
expression, however innocent ! But how was the 
wrong intensified, when the prisoner was humble 
and illiterate ! Fighting with skilled legal athletes 
—his tongue fettered, and perhaps uiic(|ual even, 
under the circumstances, to string together ten sen- 
tences in logical setpience. Bishop Attcrbuiy, on 
the bill of ]jains and penalties exhibited against 
him for alleged treasonable correspondence with 
the Pretender, produced few witnesses, but among 
them was Pope. He W'aa callinl to prove that, 
while he was an inmate of the palace at Bromley, 
the bishop’s time was completely occupied Ijy 
literary and domestic matters, and that no leisure 
was left for plotting. But Pope, who wsis unaccus- 
tomed to speak in public, lost his head, and, ns he 
afterwards owned, though he had only ton words 
to say, made two or three blunders. And it is wtdl 
known that the poet Gowper, who, tliiongh his 
family interest, obtained a nomination to the hon- 
ourable and lucrative post of clerk to the House 
of liords, vrhen the time arrived to make a brit^f 
declaration before that assembly, was thrown into 
suAi a state of epnfusion and alarm, that he pre- 
ferred the alternative of resigning the ap[Kiint- 
ment And according to Olivet, in his llisioiy 
of the French Academy, the cclcbratcil Duke de 
Tjarochefoucaiilt, wliose courage and genius were 
alike distinguished, never could summon resolu- 
tion a^ his election to address the members. Even 
the poor privilege of having his attorney sitting at 
his side, and giving him suggestions, was denied to 
the accused. On the trial of John Ashton, at the 
Old Bailey, for high treason, l(i91, he thus addressed 
Chief-justice Holt, reganled, and deservedly so, us 
one of the most estimable of men : * I^ly loid, I 
humbly desire you would give my solicitor leave 
to be as near mo as he possibly can ; only to 
refresh my memory, if 1 should foigct anything.’ 

What was the response of the Chief-justice? 
'That is a thing you cannot of right deiiiaiifl. 
Pen and ink, and paper, you may.’ 

In piteous and appealing accents, the prisoner 
observed : ' My lorrl, 1 shall acknowledge it as a 
great favour.’ 

But this cannot be ; humanity and justice ask 
in vain, and precedent replies to the modest and 
reasonable request: 'Tliat is an innovation that 
ought not to bo ; the court cannot allow it.’ 

A singular event occurred in 1818, which 
startled society in general, but milled not the 
edm of the judicial mind as to the gross absur- 
dity of a law which had long rested in the ar- 
chives of feudalism, but was then brought out^ and 
made use of with effect. A youn^ girl, Mary 
Ashford, was found murdered under circumstances 
which fixed the strongest suspicion upon one 
Abitdiam Thornton, who had accompanied her 
home from a hall, and had been with her, as he 


himself admitted, a short time before the discovery 
of her body, not far from the pond of water iu 
which it lay. Notwithstanding the cogency of the 
proofs against him, the accused was acquittM ; but 
the brother of tlie poor victim of outrago being 
dissatisfied with the result, proceeded to resort to 
the antiquated remedy known as an appeal of 
murder — ^namely, summoning Thornton into the 
Court of King’s Bench, in order to obtain satis- 
faction for the crime, and to have the proper 
punishment inflicted, irrespective of tho previous 
verdict; and examples have not been wanting 
where a man has been found guilty on the same 
evidence that led to an acquittal by the fimt. 
Upon this appeal of munlcr, os it was technically 
designated, having been brought, the occuscil 
availed himself of a right, the existence of which 
hod been almost forgotten: he summoned tlio 
brother to a 'wager of battle,’ that is to say, a 
trial by combat, instead of submitting to tho Hiid- 
ing of a jury ; and tho validity of this right being 
incontrovertible, the counsel for young Ashford 
received a severe reproof from the judges, because 
he designated the demand as unreasonable and 
barbarous. The brother, a w^cak youth, twenty 
years of age, couhl not venture to ciigagc in a 
conflict of clubs with the athletic Abraham Thorn- 
ton : he W'as obliged to recall his accusation ; the 
suspected was once more ac(|uittcd; and in the 
following year, a ' venerable error’ was coiidenined, 
and an act of parliament had to he passed abolish- 
ing trial by combat. 

In tho ordinary transactions of life, a man will 
not pay for an article wliich has no existence in 
fact, and which ho has never snen ; but, unfor- 
tunately for that ])recioiis jewel, human life, 
many innocent have been found guilty of mnnler, 
%vlien, after the sciiifold has done its work, tlie 
assumed deccasc^d was discoveriMl to be alive. »Soinc 
well-known instances have been n?corilod, but two 
w'hich arc not familiar may hero bo iiioiilioiied. A 
rare tract in tho HarlrUm Miscfflnntf gives nn ela- 
borate and detailed acwuiit of the exaiiiiiiatioii, 
confession, trial, condcinnaiion, and execution of 
Joan I’eny, and her sons, John and llichai'd, for 
the murder of William Harrison. Tho latter was 
a land-stcwanl to a lady of rank, and John Peiry 
W'as his servant ; and botli having gone on a jour- 
ney, the master w'us missing, and suspicion fell 
uiK>ii his attendant Being accused of the homi- 
cide, ho became confused, made various inconsisteiil 
statements, and finally gave a very circunistiiiitial 
account of the inunlcr having been committed by 
liimself, his motlier, and brother; hoping to he 
admitted by the crown os an accomplice nieivly. 
The three were found guilty, and executed ; but 
after an interval of three years, Harrison reappeared, 
and it then tninspircd that he had been soi/.cd on 
the coast, conveyed into Turkey, where for two 
years lie rcniaitied as a slave. The second instaiico 
we notice occurred in America. There were two 
brothers of the name of Boon, who in 1819 were 
convicted in the supreme court of Vcniiont for 
the murder of Baptist Colvin, on the 10th of Mny 
1812. Colvin was their brothci-iu-law, rather of 
weak mind, and considered by tho mexnbcrs of 
the fomil}^ who were bound to support him, as a 
burden. On the day of his disappearance, beiuf; 
in a distant field where the Boons were at work, a 
violent quarrel arose between them, and one of the 
brothers stnick him a severo blow on the head 
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^th a club, which felled him to the ground. Some 
suspicion of hie being murdered aroee bjr the iind- 
ing of hie hat in the same field, a few mont^ aftcr- 
wws, but Buepiciun graflually subsided, until, in 
1819 , when one of the neighbours, having repeatedly 
dieamed of the homicide with great minuteness of 
circumstances, both os respected his death and 
the concealment of his remains, the brothers were 
again accused, and generally believed guilty. 
Upon strict search, a fragment of his clothes wiis 
found in an old open cellar in the same field; and 
in the hollow stump of u tree, not many roods 
distant, two nails and a number of bones, believed 
to be those of a man. Upon those foctf^ followed 
by a deliberate confession of the commission of the 
iiiurder by the accused, tlie Boons were convicted ; 
but, fortunately, before their execution, Culvin was 
discovered living in New .Jersey, having lied there, 
apprehensive of further violence from whut occurred 
ill the field. The solution of the confession thus 
made by two innocent men was simply this, that 
an injudicious adviser suggested that, by such an 
admission of their guilt, their sentence would be 
commuted to perpetual imprisoiiineiit 

To illustrate the value of confessions for im- 
aginary oflences, and at the same time to exemplify 
tiie boosted ' wisdom* of our ancestors of not very 
remote date. In July 1716, an era glorious 
in the realms of litt^rature and of thought, and 
mode ies]ileiideiit'by the genius of a l*o[>c, a Swift, 
an Arbuthnot, and othera of nearly equal fame, a 
suUdaiitial farmer of the name of llickcs accused 
his wife and child (the latter a girl only nine 
years of age), on their own ndmissioii, of witch- 
craft. They ivare tried Ixjfore Judge Wilmot, 
at Huntingdon, and on the prosecution of the 
husbaiid and the father, the wife and child w’erc 
hanged. >Yhat a deplorable consistency is there 
to be always found in the rules which would per- 
petuate injustice anti error, and KucriUce truth iijion 
the altar of prejuilice, thus inverting tlie natural 
principles of justice. By the maiiiial of the Intpiisi- 
tioii, publisliLMl in 1761, it was soloiinily laid duw'ii, 
that if a witness has perjured himself, he can 
correct his fir.-it evidence, and tlnni the jutlgcs will 
held by the second, provided that it impUciitea the 
accusiMl ; for if it be favourable to him, they will 
.ylhero to the first statement. And contiiiciitul 
jurists established the docitrine, that persons of 
notui-ioiisly bad character, allliough not to be 
believed upon their oaths, on the ordinary occa- 
sions of disputes that might arise between man 
aud man, were to be believed if they swore that 
aiiv one hod bewitched them. A showman once 
exhibited an niihappy animal, which he descrilied 
as being unable to live on hind, and died in the 
water ; and in the old times in Spain, those who 
were believed to be secretly Jews were placed in 
Bomcthiiig of as unenviable a position, for the pi'C- 
siiniptiye proof of Judaism was held to he con- 
finned if a man gave Hebrew names to his children ; 
while a nroicssed luciiiber of that persuasion, by a 
law of Ilcnry II., was probibited, under the severest 
penalties, from ^ving them (Jhri&tian names. 

And, as respects all sanitary details— as to the 
hnnging home of iustico to every man’s door by 
the agency of local tribunals —the redress of real 
S^^vances through the medium of the press and of 
public opinion — the encouragement of true genius 
in every department, that overleaps all harriers of 
distinction— the reign of Victoria may well 


contrast with that of any previous one. Unlike 
the mamcian in Aladdin, we prefer new lamps to 
old, and can find no magical illumination in the 
light of the latter. 

SCENES ON THE SPANISH ROADS. 

Spain is a grand country for an artist, as the 
scenes on the Spanish roads arc so utterly dif- 
ferent from what one sees elecwliere. It was not 
until we hod left Seville some miles behind ns, 
that we began to see the real wildness of the 
country portion of Spain. Our route lay in a 
north-west direction, and for many miles the 
country was fiat and uniiiterpsiing. As we looked 
hack, the tall spire of the Girahla wiis visible, glis- 
tening in the sunlight, and lowering above the 
town of Seville. The climate of Seville is such 
that scarcely any fires are required except for 
culinary purposes, and it is said that an expert 
Spanish cook can find in a newspaper enougli fuel 
to cook a dinner. Thus, there i.s scarcely any 
smoke to be seen even over such a laigc town os 
Seville, and the views, consequently, in this clear 
climate are supi^b. 

From looking back at the glistening Giralda, we 
turn our attention to the road before, and there 
are a siring of mules approaching us. Each of 
these mules is loaded with what appears an enor- 
mous burden. High up on the creature’s back, and 
extending far on cither side, there is a pile of dark- 
looking material, which gives the poor animal 
the appearance of being enormously overweighted. 
As this procession approaches ns,* we distinguish 
that the load carried oy the mules consists of large 
planks of cork. These pieces of cork are about 
three or four feet in length, nearly two feet broad, 
and about three inches thick. On the leading 
mule a Spanianl is seated, and is perched among 
the cork ; the colour of his dress and his brown 
' coiiq^lexioii giving him the appearance of a piece 
of cork. He. is what we should call an ill-looking 
rascal, if we saw him in England. His garments 
arc iiatched or torn, leather being hugely used, 
both in portions of his jacket, and ns a sort of pro- 
teeliou to his trousers. His waist is ginied by a 
broad cotton or woollen Siish of scarlet or blue, 
and in this sush is his knife, which no !S})aniiird 
thinks of travelling without, especially along the 
country roads. It is usual to find a rider on the 
first and lust mule of a team, the total number of 
mules sometimes aiiioiiiitiiig to ten or a dozen. 
When one meets these strings of mules, and hears 
the jingle of their necklace of bells, one feels that 
he is in Spain, the whole scene being so thoroughly 
national. Of course, the muleteers themselves are 
enjoying their cigarette, for every man in Spain 
smokes. How' some of them manage to cover the out- 
lay, it is difilcult to say, for nearly every Spaniard 
Gonsunics about twenty-live or thirty cigarettes 
per day, the cost of which is. about thrcepence-half- 
iwiiny. Now, if threepcnce-hidfpciiny were de- 
ducted from the wages of an English labourer 
for something which, however xuuch it may be 
dcemcil a necessity, is, after all, only a luxury, we 
believe such a sum would bo severely felt ; yet 
the hewers of wood and the drawers of water in 
Si>ain consume this amount of tobacco every day. 

Those who are fond of old stones have a rich 
treat on the road from Seville towards Guadal- 
canal About six miles from Seville, and on the 
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left of the road, there arc the ruins of a Roman 
aiiipliitheatre. These ruins arc veiy perfect There 
«ure the dens in which the wild beasts were kept, 
and from which they were let loose into the arena. 
The scats remain ; and, in fact, but little tune, 
trouble, and expense would be required to put 
this place into working order. These mins are 
called Italicu. The name, however, fonncrly 
applied to a city;, of which tliese ruins are the 
only remains. Scipio Africaniis founded this city, 
and it was used as a resting-place fur the soldiers 
employed in the sie^ of Carthage. It is leniark- 
uble ns the birthplace of the Roman emperors 
Trajan, Adrian, and Theodosius. Several statues 
of no great merit have been dug up in these ruins, 
and are preserved in Seville ; whilst coins ore 
discoyerdi, and arc ottered for sole by some 
wretched-looking old h^, who seem to stait into 
sight immediately a visitor is seen to enter the 
gmlery leading to the podium. 

Whilst wc W'cre examining tlic ruins of Italica, 
our attention w.i8 directed to tlircc birds which 
were flying towards and at no great elevation. 
AVe knew at once that they were remarkable biixls, 
ns their size and flight indicated this. Their course 
conducted them exactly over our heads ; and ns 
they passed, we saw that Uk^ were three bustanls. 
They were veiy strong on the wing, but not quite 
so laxgc os those of the same species that we have 
seen in Africa. The bustard is not imcotiimoiL in 
the south of Spain, and we believe good sport 
might be had with these biids in many places. 
They are wild and very w*ury, but still a sports- 
man would be able to obtain iiianj^ sliois at them. 

When one leaves the more civilised jiortions of 
Spain, and comes into the wilder countiy, a num- 
ber of crosses will be seen on the side of the road. 
In the SieiTU Moreno, these crosses arc very com- 
mon, and they do not indicate any highly religious 
feeling on the part of the inhabitants, but arc 
generally iulcudcd to mark the locality of a 
murder. On our joiiniey, near Oiinrlnlciinnl, one 
of our men pointed out to us a very rough ci^uss 
near a siiiail gully, and told us that this was 
the spot where a miiuler had been committe<l a 
few years before. The description he gave of 
the aifair, shewed Ann of the peculiarities of the 
Spanish character. Two men, who might fairly' 
be termed brigands, lay in ambush for another 
man, who, they knew, was in possession of a few 
dollars. This man Uicy iiiuidercd and robbed. A 
dispute then arose between the two os regarded the 
division of the spoil, which soon ended by one stab- 
bing tlie other, and thus sccuriim the wdiolc. 

It is a custom amongst the inhabitants in some 
X>aiis to pick up a stone, and place it just under 
the cross. Why this is done, we could not ascer- 
tain; but it is the practice to do so in other 
countries besides Spain. No people vre have 
ever inct seem to more thorouglily enjov doing 
nothing tlian do the Spaniards. In Seville, they 
pass Uie gi-ciiter jKirt of tlie day in what may lie 
called lounging and smoking ; whilst the men in 
the villages seem to do little or nothing. When, 
however, we know that nearly all the food that a 
Spanianl requires is a few chestnuts and some 
baked olives^ we see a reason why, with so inactive 
a nature, he avoids work. 

In one of the villages between Seville and 
Quadalcanol, we had an opportunity of seeing the 


his proceeding was not' one likely to elevate him 
in our eyes. The peasants had been TQga]in«r 
themMlves, and having a large drink of their 
abominable Mire-water,’ and we hod heard them 
shouting and quarrelling during the greater part 
of the night, for the spirit-shop was directly 
opposite the vmta at which wo were staying. Wq 
arose shortly before daybreak, and strolled outside 
our inn, to study the Spaniara at home ; and we 
then saw eight or ten men, holding each other’s arms, 
and marching backwards and forwards up and down 
the street, and sliouting discortlaiitly. They would 
slop occasionally, and all clap their hands, and thus 
stand for nearly half an hour merely clappin** 
hands ; then they would combine clapping hands^ 
marching to anrl fro, and singing. It may appear 
somewhat absurd to attempt to define in what 
manner a half-dniukeu man should enjoy himself, 
BO as not to look like iui idiot ; and when we have 
witnessed some of the numerous scenes whicli 
occur in England after certain jovial dinncr.», 
we should hesitate before wo condemn as idiotic 
the ])rocccdings of tipsy Spanish peasants. Yet 
wc do not remember ever to have seen any- 
tlung which appeared so utterly to indicate feeble- 
minded men, as the senseless .acts of these pcaRanb, 
who found enjoyment during a wliole night iu 
merely walking backwards and forwards clapping 
their Inmls. To produce such a condition, it 
requires that a man luust have fed for years on 
nothing better than roasted chesltiiits and baked 
olives. 

Nothing can be more solitary than the lives led 
by some of the Spanish peasants. At one place 
wc found a fun n- house, the inhabitants of which 
were uii old man, Ids wife, and their daughter; 
there was no other house within leu miles of 
these ][»eople, and they were (lisinclined to travel. 
They informed us that, during the last three 
y^^ars, tliey had not gone a league from tlieir 
house ; anil it was rare indeed for any travellers 
to visit them. On onr lir.st arrival wi: found two 
donkeys, three cals, and four or five hens in pos- 
session of the only room in the house. The 
entrance to the stable was through the sitting- 
room. The Imsbaiid was away when wc arrived ; 
but when he saw smoke coming out of the cliiiii- 
ncy, he knew something was going on, so ho left 
his work in the ficUls, and came to share in 
any excitement that might be bad at home. 

Previously to the arrival of the man, wc hail 
aired onr Spanish ns much os possible ; the few 
words we knew were such ns could be made use of 
to express our wish for hot water, our opinion that 
it was fine weather, &c. In sidte of the fact that 
the old lady had imvelled so very little^ yet she 
knew we were English ; and upon the ciitnuice oi 
her husband, she replied to his inquiry as to who 
was there, by telling him two Englishmen. Hav- 
ing wished the man good-day, and uttered one sent- 
ence with regard to the weather, we had exhausted 
our Svanish ; but the cliect was surprising, for the 
man, naving taken a goo<l look at ue^ informed his 
wife that she was an old fool not to see that wc 
were Castilians, and not EnglishmeiL 

It is the gtmcral opinion among those who 
have not travelled much in Spain, that th« 
Spaniard will use hia knife os soon os his ton^e* 
We were under this impression when we first 
entered Spain ; but after we had travelled m the 
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Morena, we learned the fact^ that two Spaniards 
will abuse one another five times as much as two 
Englishmen without coming to blows. 

On one occasion, we were ascending a long hill 
about twenty miles from Seville ; the road was 
narrow, so that it was difficult for one vehicle to 
pass another. Just as we came to a steep part of 
the hilly wo found in the road, and partly across it, 
a laige cart laden witli poles. The load of this 
cart was too heavy for the mules, and it had stuck 
in the road. We were thus prevented from pass- 
ing, and had to pull up and wait. 

Immediately our driver found that this vehicle 
blo^ed the way, he abused the men belonging to it 
with a torrent of words. The other side replied 
with equal eneigy, and two more of our men joined 
in the abuse, and were answered by those on the 
other side. Such an uproar and such excite- 
ment we had never before witnessed, and avc wore 
in momentary expectation that knives would 
bo drawn, and a iroc fight commenced. We felt 
it' OUT revolver were liandy, so as to come to the 
rescue in time of need, and then waited to sec 
what would happeiL After about a (piartcr of 
:iii hour of this battle of words, exliauslioii set in, 
iiiid the men began to consider how we were to get 
the vehicle clear of the road. They asked us to 
lend them our horses to pull them up the hill, and 
then to come back for our wagonette ; but this we 
(lodined, and suggested that they should take half 
the load off their wagon, ascend the hill, uiiluiul 
their wagon, and return for the other half-load. 
This, after aiiuLlier tremendous argument, they 
iigieed to do. Wc, however, hud merely to wait 
until the wagon was dragged out of our way, when 
we passed the obstacle, and should soon have left 
it behind, had not onr attention been called to a 
magnificent spring of water, which formed a pool 
beside tlic roa<l. Wc all went to this pool, and all 
drunk ; and then our own men sat down on the 
bunk with the men of tlie other vcdiiide, lighted 
their cigarettes, and chatted away in the most 
friendly manner iniagiiiablo. 

Oil onr return journey to Seville, we had the 
opportunity of noting one or two facts. On the 
banks of a stream wc crossed, the oleander ginw 
tu a great size, almost to a tree ; we saw several 
•it least twelve feet high, and tliivo inches thick in 
die stem. At one or two places suitable for aiiiiimls 
to ill-ink, wc saw the footprints of a buck, as large 
•IS the red deer. Wc also saw footprints of a pig, 
iiiid our men infornicd us that wild hoam wei-e 
I’oinmon here. There wtis no evidence that the 
river ixise to any great amount at any time, four 
^r five feet rise being apparently the extent. On 
tlie hank of this stream, and on nearly all those wc 
saw in the south of Spain, woodcocks are abundant 
We heard an iinnieiisc deal about brigands, 
niostly from S'panianls. Upon our announcing to 
one of tlie officials at Seville that we proposed 
fravelling up the country, and visiting the out-of- 
the-way villagei^ we were told that it was veiy 
*‘^ay, and^ that we should only bo acting with 
prudence if we took an escort with us. This 
escort, we learned, was to consist of two of the 
civil guard, and Uiat wc should be expected to pay 
protection thus alforded. Our cstiniatioiL 
the civil guanl, however, was not veiy favour- 
able, and we could not but feel that, if the brigands 
rere at all up to their work, the dvil guard would 
easily disposed of. It is true that perhaps these 


men might produce a moral influence on robbers, 
just as policemen do in England, and, under sucli 
a condition, they would be a protection ; but wo 
declined the honour of tlicsc gentlemen’s escort, 
and determined to incur the risk by ourselves. 
Now, os we had with us a driver and on assistant, 
an interpreter, and a guide, we iiiiistered rather a 
strong party ; and it inay be that the rapidity of 
our uiovcmciits, coinbinod-with our numbers, and 
the knowledge that we were armed, caused us to 
be unmolested on our journey, for, in more than 
one place, we found groups of men, whose rascally 
looks and apparent want of occuimtion seemed to 
indicate that it was not honest labour by whiiffi 
they obtained their daily bread. At one of the 
ventas at which wc stopped, wc noticed two tre- 
mendous-looking ruffians, wlio scowled at us in 
anything but a friendly way. More than once, 
whilst we wem in the cupboard sort of place that 
served as our bedraom, wc noticed these men pass 
the open doorway —for door tlierc was none— and 
peep ill at 118. Such a proceeding might be mere 
curiosity, but as they no business to be in our 
outer room at all, wc looked upon their proceeding 
as suspicions, lii order to warn them off, wc 
called onr inteqiretcr, and told him to explain to 
the people who were wandering about near our 
doorway, tliat wc hoped no accident would occur, 
but that, having lived formerly in a wild country, 
where dangerous animals prowled about sometimes 
of a night near our camp, wc hod a habit of 
suddenly waking up, uinl, before we quite knew 
what wc were about, of firing when wc heard a 
noise ; thus, if we once went to sleep, and were 
awoke, os we ceituiiily shoulil be by any one 
walking near us, wc should ]»robably forget where 
wc were, and might then fii-e a shot in haste, and 
perhaps with fatal results. 

After our speech to liim, our interpreter cau- 
tioned all those who were round the fire, and added 
the information that u'e had put a bullet through 
his lia^ wlieii lie had thrown it in the air to test 
uiir skill with a revolver. During the remainder 
of the night we were not disturbed by inquisitive 
wanderers near our bedroom, for even the Spanish 
brigand has a wholesome dread of six barrels and 
a steady hand. 

Almut a fortnight after wc wore in this district, 
two Spaiiisli gentlemen who were travelling there 
were captured by brigamls, and heUl to ransom, 
and did not escape without the payment of a large 
sum of money ; so that we learned" that there were 
such things as brigands in this country, a ffict even 
more lately pit^ved by tlic stoppage and robbery of 
a railway train. 

We wens told by a Spaiiianl, but wo know not 
whether it is true, that the reason why robbery 
and other crimes were so common in these moun- 
tains was, tiial there was so large a party in favour 
of crime, that no one dared eitlier to denounce the 
Tobhers, or appear as ovitlencc against them. Even 
the authorities in certain places feaiml to condemn 
a mail ; aiid thus, with but little chance of punish- 
ment, robbery and crime became profitable amiise- 
incnts. A check, it was told us, nad been put on 
those proceedings by another somewhat novel 
exiMKlient Men found red-handed, or known to 
have coiiimittcd crime, were taken by soniewliat 
i-uundabuut and solitary routes to the authority 
who ought to have sentenced them. The con- 
ductoiB well knowing that their prisoner, no matter 
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how plain his guilt, would be released for want of 
evidence, watched their opportunity, and then shot 
the murderer, and pureued their journey alone, 
reporting at the end of it that they were attacked 
by their prisoner, and had to shoot him in self- 
defence. By this ingenious plan, several bad char- 
acters were got rid of without the trouble of a 
triid, and without allowing the prisoneta to escape 
through any legal quibble. 

Certainly, the country north of Seville is well 
suited for brigands. It is the least densely popu- 
lated of any country we ever saw. It is covered, 
in most places, with a low scrubby bush, which I 
would afFurd concealment to a score of men. There 
is plenty of water, and, for a Spaniard, plenty of 
food, as rabbits swarm. Other game is abundant, 
and the great stand-by, olives, can be obtained 
anywhere. The only rarity seems to be travellers, 
at least travellers worth robbing, for the game of 
taking gentlemen prisoners and making them pay 
ransoiii, has been played more than oiicc in the 
Sierra Morena ; consequently, even those Spaniards 
w'ho own property, and have shooting in that dis- 
trict, do not like to venture to trespass on their own 
land. Foreigners, of course, are rare, because they 
UBiiully have a beaten track pointed out by their 
guide-book, from which they do not care to deviate. 

A story wc heard from a Spanish gentleman 
spoke well for the boldness and skill of some 
courageous Englishmen. A train was stopped by 
Spanish brigands. Whilst the robbers were busy 
in the carriages robbing the passengers, three 
Englishmen got out of one carriage, and coining 
quickly to that in w*hich u’cre the brigands, col- 
lai^ them, and disanned them in an instant, and 
left them in charge of some other passengers ; then 
taking the brigands’ own weapons, they approached 
the engine, where there were two brigands threat- 
ening the enmne-driver and stoker. These men 
were in a like manner threatened, and ordered 
to lay down their arms, and wei-e then nmde 
prisoners, and convej'ed into Madrid; thus making 
their attack not a very successful one. 

However much some persons may laugh at the 
idea of there being danger in travelling in 8 puin, 
still every Spania^ is invariably armed. And 
W'e were informed by an intelligent Spaniard who 
knew well the country in which we hud travelled, 
that he would not liavc ventured there without 
an escort of five hundred soldiers. 

During our journey by wagonette, we frequently 
preceded the vehicle, when there was a long hill 
before ns; and as these hills were sometimes two 
miles long, and steep, we not unfrcquciitly were 
many hundred yards in front. On one occasion, 
when thiis^ alone, we saw two men on the 
hill-side with guns ; they were in the bnsh, 
and about tliree hundred yanls from us. Im- 
mediately we turned a corner, and came in 
sight of them, they both crouched down, and con- 
cealed themselves in the cover. This proceeding 
was suspicious ; uiid not wishing to give them any 
very great chance, in case they were brigands, 
we moved on, and turned a corner of the road, 
and thus moved out of their sight ; we then sought 
shel^ in the hush, and stalked tlie encinv. 
Having obtained a good position, whence we could 
Bce^ the hill where the men were concealed, w'c 
waited to watch their inoveniciiis. In a very few 
seconds, first one, then the other head appeared ; 
and then both men ran rapidly among the bashes 


ponllcl to the road, and disappeared ; they were 
evidently not running away mm .ua, and we outi. 
cipated that a bend in the rood in front would 
probably lead it near some cover, for which tho^ie 
men were making. A solitary, and apparently 
unarmed traveller might easily have been Spotted; 
and concealed before the wagon arrived ; so w’e 
waited to watch further proceedings. Now, it 
happened that, in consequence of the length and 
steepness of this hill, our vehicle made several 
long stoppages; thus wo were nearly half an 
hour in mnt of it After we had remained about 
ten minutes in our cover, we saw the two men 
creep over the hill, and look along the road; 
they appeared certainly interested in our where- 
abouts ; and having most likely been puzzled to 
account for not having seen us on the road in 
front, had come to look at us on the road behind. 
Those who have had an^^thing to do with bush- 
warfare, arc aware of the immense advantage that 
the man stationary in cover possesses over the inau 
who is moving. The former can always tell wliere 
the latter is, and (Uin, of course, select his own time 
for a shot; thus, we knew as long as we were 
motionless, and did not shew, we should possess an 
immense advantage over these two snspicious-look- 
ing gentlemen ; and if they really meant mischief, 
and approached our position, we could have put two 
or three bit.s of lead into them before they could 
have time to pull a trigger. What their intentioiw 
were, wc did not learn, for, in a short time, thn 
vehicle approached ; and when it ivas between us 
and the men in the bush, so ns to conceal our 
movements, wc broke cover, and kept the body of 
the vehicle between us and the enemy. Wiaui we 
hail piissed the suspicious locality, we called our 
interpreter, and told him what we had seen. After 
a btief conversation with his companions, he I 
infoniied us that the men were most likely ; 
poachers, and that this occupalioii was usually 
carried on with robbery and a few other aiuiLse- ! 
ments ; that these inen would shoot us as soon I 
look at us, if tliey liad u chance of robbing us too ; ' 
and they earnestly n^quested that wc would not 
again venture so fur in front of the vehicle, as they 
felt themselves responsible in a great measure for 
our safe-conduct. 

Future travellers in the Sieria Morena may 
possibly have greater 02)portiiiiilic.s for seeing the 
brigand or robber in greater proximity than wi* 
did, and to be taken by brigands would much 
increase the interest of one’s narrative. 

SONNKT— A FROSTY NKHIT. 

Out in the keenness of the pinching air 1 

Out in the Hilenco of the frosty night 1 

O what a smart senaition of delight 

Rtcals through our tingling veins ! the heaven is bate, 

With its deep blueness and its stars ; and there 

Hangs like an icicle the ciystal moon— 

One eilge of frosen brilliancy, and ono 
Dissolving into nothing — oh, so fair ! 

Briskly wc march along each icy lone, 

(’runching the brittle ruts and crisphd soil 
Beneath our bounding feet ; the lumFriug wain 
Follows tho sturdy horses’ panting toil : 

Yea, all things are in such a bracing mood, 

They breed a glorious frensy in tlie blood I _ 
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THE MACDERMOTTS OF BALLYBAXE : 

AN IRISH STORY OF REAL LIFE. 

The best * holding ' of land on the Ballybanc 
property was that of old Darby lilncDcrniott. liis 
crops were always first sowed, and first home ; liis 
haggard, the neatest and best thatched ; his fences 
in the best condition, and his house the snuggest 
in the village. Darby was never a day behind- 
hand with his rent The 1st of I^fay and the 1st 
of November found him, wet or diy, good season 
or bad season, at the office with his old worsted 
stocking, in the very corner of which his half-year’s 
rent lay safely counted. He was a decent old man, 
who always minded his business, and attended to 
his duties, and had few troubles in the course of his 
threescore and ten years. 1 lo had two sons : hlaiiin, 
the eldest, a dark handsome man, with a 8f]uare 
heavy face, and a pair of dark, restless, glittering 
eyes— a man whom every one respected, but very 
few liked ; and Owen, a fair, curly-haired, delicate 
boy, who had been his mother’s darling. Old 
Darby was fond of both his sous, but the sturdy, 
healthy Martin ivas decidedly his favourite ; and 
when be died, it was found that the greater part of 
his savings went to his first-bom. 

Owen was not either of a jealous or envious dis- 
position; still, he sometimes thought it rather 
hard tliat his brother should have all the luck. 
Martin was strong and healthy and handsome, hod 
been bis father’s favourite, and was master of the 
farm after liis death. All the stock and crops, 
and everything, w'as the property of Martin ; and 
Owen was the possessor of but fifty pounds. Forty 
years ngo> two hundred pounds in ready money 
Was cousidored a fortune, and even fifty pounds 
I was not by any means to bo despised; and when 
old Darby MacDcrmott left his boys so w'dl off, 
there were few men in Ballybane who did not envy 
I tliem — Martin especially, who was looked up to 
V bis neighbours as little short of a gentleman, 
(certainly as a man who might keep his jaunting- 
oar if ho chose. But the possession of money mode 
change in the new tenant of the Upland Farm, 



as the MacDermotts’ holding was called. He just 
ivorkcd os hard as ever, getting up at six o’clock iii 
the morning, and going to bed late. Owen lived 
with him, and worked too, just as usual, only that 
during his father’s time he might spend his even* 
iiigs reading old newspapers, or writing letters to 
his ac(][uaintance3 who had gone to America. But 
Martin thought such occupations mere waste of 
time, and when the day's work was ended, and the 
supper over, he ordered the fire and the lights to 
be put out. 

The next farm to that of Martin MacDcrmott’s 
on one side was held by Michael O’Byrne, a farmer 
who bad been well to do once, but misfortunes of 
late years had come thickly on him, and ho had 
hard work to keep the farm together. On the 
other side, a small holding of about fifteen acres 
was held by a gooil-for-nothing old fellow, named 
Patrick llcvernn, who was little better than a 
nuisance lo the entire neighbourhood. However, 
one morning lie was found dead in his bed ; and 
Owen ^[acDcrmott, without taking counsel of any 
one, went to the agent, and asked if he might have 
the vacant farm, os he wished to settle down on 
his own account. The agent promised, and, full of 
hope and joy, Owen went about his work. The 
next day was the 1 7th of Alarch, St Patrick’s Day, 
and a general holiday ; and, early in the morning, 
Owen dressed himself in his Sunday suit, and went 
out. A little way down the road, he met a young 
girl, also dressed in her best — a crimson stuff 
dres-s, a gay shawl, aud a cross of ribbon of all the 
colours in the rainbow on her shoulder. Her fair 
hair w'as twisted carelessly round her head, and 
her soft blue eyes hod a startled look in them. 

‘Oh, Ownie, avoumecn, I was afeard you 
weren’t cornin’ ; and sure, sorru a bit of shamrock 
you have in your cap this blessed momin*. Why 
is that, dear I ’ 

‘ I was in a hurry to see you, my darliu’,’ he 
answered, looking tenderly into the sweet shy 
face. * Julia, I have some good news for you this 
mornin’ ; let us walk down this lane, and 1 ’ll tell 
you, and look for my shamrock at the same time.’ 

Together they turned down a lane, or rather 
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footpath, bordered on one side by a thick black- 
thorn hedf^e, and a broad meadow on the other. 

‘ Julia,’ said Owen, *you know I ’m fond of you, 
since you were a wee shy delicate little creature. 
I never had any sweetheart but yourself, and now I 
wont you to fix the day ; I ’m coin' to take you all 
to myself. Von know Pat Heveran’s houldin’; 
1 went to the office yesterday, and axed for it, and 
the agent os good as promised me it. Now, Judy!' 

am so g1iid,Ownie,' was all the girl answered, j 
very softly, but there were tears of genuine delight 
in her eyes as she looked up at him. \Vell 
it was that neither of them saw the dark face 
which watched them from the other side of the 
hedge, or heard the muttered threats that were 
hurled after them, or they might not have enjoyed 
the remainder of that day as they did. 

St Patrick’s Day in Ireland, forty years ago, 
used to bo very different from what it is now ; 
and when Julia (yPyrnc and Owen AlacDermott 
entered the market- town of Gort, after a long 
ramble through the fields in search of a shamrock, 
it presented a gay appearance. The principal 
street was lined with stalls filled with oranges, 
ai>ples, and gingerbread, gay ci-ossca, and sugar- 
sticks. There were tents full of ‘bo^'s* and girls; 
eating, drinking, and laughing ; large pots of boil- 
ing bacon and potatoes, barrels of porter and kc{^ 
of potheen, and Irish jiipcrs playing urith all their 
might. From stall to stall, and from tent to tent, 
Owen and Julia wandered, enjoying everything, 
till late in the evening, when they met l^fartin 
MacDcrmott and Julia's father, both evidently in 
high spirits, and chatting confidentially. They 
went into a tent together, and after an hoards 
chat, came out more good-tempered and confidential 
than ever, and sought J ulia and Owen. 

‘ Come here, my colleen!' O’Byriie said in rather 
a thick voice. ‘ I have made a match for yon with 
3Iartin I Go over and sit by the side of him.' 

‘With Martin, father!' the girl said, looking 
with dismay at the stem dark mail she almost 
hated, and certainly feared. ‘ AV itli Ownic, you mean.' 

‘ Sorra abit of it, Julia; but Martin — Martin, the 
master. Poor Ownic has nothing.' 

‘ He 's promised Heveran's farm, father.' 

‘No, my dear; it’s me that has ITcvorau’s 
Iionldin’,’ Martin said with a sinister smile; ‘and 
it's me you 're goin’ to marry.’ 

Owen walked up to his brother, and, looking 
him straight in the face, said in a clear, calm voice: 
‘What do you mean, Martin MacDcrmott V 

‘What 1 said just now— that I got llcvcron’s 
houldin', and took my oath to marry Julia O’Bymo. 
I told it to her father, half an hour ago.' 

‘You mean to say you sire goin’ between me and 
the colleen I love — ^the colleen I have loved since 
she was np to my knee ! You mean to say you arc 
^n’ between mo and these few dirty acres of 
Heveran’s that I axed first, and bespoke ; between 
▼our only brother and all the hopes of peace he 
has in this world— you, that has full and plenty, 
Martin MocDeimott 1’ 

‘I 'm goin* to marry Julia,’ Martin replied with 
sullen determination. 

‘ Juli^ what do you say?' Owen asked, turning 
to the girl, who stood silently weeping. 

‘ I must answer for her,’ O'Bymo said. ‘ I pro- 
mised her to Martin, and I’m not goin’ back of my 
word, I can tell you. What have you to shew 7 
How do you mean to keep her 7’ 


‘ What do yon say, Julia 7 ' 

‘ 1 wish to stick to you, Ownie, and never many 
any one else— never, never, as I lum for luck !’ 

‘God bless you for them words) darlin’ ! Only he 
true and faithful, and 1^1 soon have a cabin for 
you somewhere.' 

‘Julia!’ said her father, raising his hands to 
heaven, ‘if you ever marry th.at boy, ever spake to 
him, ever think of him, 1 ’ll curse you on my bare 
knees ! You don’t know what a lather's curse is I 
— Don’t bring it on my cliild, if you love her. 
Never coinc across her again, Ownie MacDcrmott !’ 

‘You hear that, Julia. AVhat am I to do 7* 
Owen asks. 

‘Go away, and never come near me again, or 
he ’ll curse me, Ownic. Go away !' 

Owen MacDcrmott stood pcrlcctly still for a few 
minutes, and then, raising his eyes to heaven, niul 
with the impetuosity of a young Irishman, called 
down a bitter curse on liis only brother. ‘May 
you never be bapxiicr than I am now, sleeping or 
waking ! May everything you jiut your liaiul to 
turn to dust and ashes ! ]May yoiir children live 
to hate and dishonour you, Alartiii MacDcrmott ! ’ 
And with one long look at the trembling Juliii, 
Owen rapidly passed out into the cold dturkness 
of the March evening, and was seen no inotii in 
Castlegar. Ten pounds of the money left him by 
his father he took, the I'cinainder lay in the bank. 
But which bide he went, or what became of him, 
110 one knew. 

A year X)asscd away, and then Alichacl O'Byme 
died ; and Julia, from slioer inability to resist any 
longer, became the wife of Marlin MacDerniolt, 
though she feared the very sound of his voice, aii*! 
trembled at his trnich. He was a tyrant, but slic 
scarcely hccdc<l that, for she had no will, and mo 
wish to do any tiling but wliat lie bailc her. She had 
cliildrcn, but one alter another they sickened uud 
died, anil things in general began to go wrong witli 
Martin; his shabby churlisimt-ss making him gener- 
ally disliked. When they were ten years married, 
.Julia died in giving birth to twins, a line healthy hoy 
and a girl. Both lived, and all the alTecliou their 
father had for anything he centred on the boy Im 
called Darby after bis own father. The little girl, 
Julia, he cared nothing about, alb>wing her to grow 
u]) just as best she could. Tlie farm Martin took 
so treacherously from his brother, he gave up long 
befoi’o, as nothing ever sown there pi'ospcred, and 
indeed, acre by acre, the Upland Farm hud 
been going for years. Darby MucDcmiott grew up 
to be a line handsome man, first and foremost in 
every mischief the village could afford ; and at 
twenty years of age, got transported for seven 
years for treason-felony, os he had biken an 
.active part in the rehcllioii of 1848. Julia was an 
idle, careless girl, who spent her time in gossiping 
in the neighbour's house, instead of taking care ot 
her father, a weak, helpless old man, who toiled 
early and late tiying to keep a roof over his hew. 
All his wretched schemes had turned out badly. 
They had not in them the ring of a straightforward 
and honest man. Above all, the trouble and 
disgrace of his son Darby completely broke him 
down, and he took to his bed, only wishing and 
wanting to die. ‘It’s the curse, it’s Ownies 
curse,’ he would moan for hours, as he lay 
without a soul to hand him even a drink of water. 

‘ Sure, I might have known it would come. 

At length the climax of Martin MacDerxnotis 
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gQfferinffl was reached, the measure of his punish- 
incnt filled up. For three years he hod not paid 
ft sixpence of rent, and he was dispossessed, turned 
out of the house in which he had been burn, and 
his father and grandfather before him, to die by the 
way— left homeless and friendless by the roadside, 
on a drcaiy November morning. 

Bcmembering his uiikindriess to his only brother, 
his harshness to his poor, timid, patient wife, his 
blind indulgcmce of his son in the face of i>atent 
facts^ his total neglect of his only daughter, and 
ins mean scheming character, there were few to 
pity Martin MacDermott in his trouble ; and so 
he was token to the workhouse, liis house knocked 
down, and not u trace left of what had been once 
ft happy homestead. 

And Owen, when he left the, tent that cver- 
memorablc St Patrick’s night, it was with the 
resolve of going away for ever— anywhere, so that 
he was fur from the xdacc which had suddenly 
become hateful to him. He walked all niglit, and 
at the break of day found himself just outside the 
town of Balliiiasloe. There he had some break- 
fast, and, at the inn, he entered into conversa- 
tion with some men who were going to England 
with cuttle, and were in want of a drover. Owen 
olfcied his services, and, os lie ax)pcnred a (xiiiet, 
respectable young man, they were accex>ted at once. 
They reached Jlublin in Uircc days, and then 
filuilcd for Liverpool, where Owen said good-bye 
tu iliG cattlc-jubbci's, and took a p«'issage to America 
in the Goldm Cross, On boanl, he inode himself 
so useful and iigrceable to the captain, that he gave 
iiim a recommendation to a merchant in New 
York, who took him into Ids ollicc. For five yearn, 
Owen worked patiently and steadily, and then his 
master promoted him to be a clerk; and so on 
from step to stcx>, bis x>atient, honest industry 
raised liini, till he became partner in one of the 
fii'st firms in the great city. Then, when lie x^austal 
tu consider that he was rich and independent, and 
a gcnticmun, came liomc-loiigings. The Upland 
ViU'm, the lane where he last walked with Julhi, 
the quiet little market-town- all used to conic 
before liim as lie sat in his grand lonely house ; and 
ut last he resolved to pay his native x>lacc a visit. 

lie arrived ut Gort late on the afteriiuoii of the 
16th of Miirch, and determined to remain (xuiet till 
the next day, when he felt ]iretty sure of meeting 
his brother Miirtin. It was just thirty years siucc 
Owen left his native place, and tlieiv w'ere fewer 
changes in the dull little couiitiy town than he 
pticipated — ^far fewer changes than there svere 
in himself. But when St I’atiick’s Day dawned 
tlear and frosty, he could not rest, and started 
varly in the well-remciubcred direction of the 
Upland Farm. Hbw his heart beat ns he drew near 
the old cabin, wcathcr-sUuiied and desolate, wliicli 
had been the home of Julia ; and how it stood 
still 08 he reached the level field of oats which 
J’as just comizig over ground wlicrc his father's 
house stood ! Faint and sick, lie entered the first 
cabin he came to, and asked a drink of water. A 
'v-retched old woman, seeing how white he looked, 
asked hiin to take a siooly which ho did, and after 
a few minutest, silence, he began to ask some 
nuestiouB about the place. A young girl, with a 
face that would have been pretty but tor its sulky 
expression, and a quantity of fair hair negligently 
nanging over her shoulders, looked up from a heap 


of flax she was carding, and examined the stranger 
attentively, as he asked the old woman what hml 
hccomo of the MacDcrmotts. 

‘Come here, Judy, and tell his honour what 
become of Martin MacDermott and liis blessed 
family. — ^’fhis is his daughter, sir.' 

‘ And Martin, what has become of him ? Is he 
dcarl ?’ Owen asked breathlessly. 

‘ No ; it would be a good job if lie was,' the 
girl said sullenly : ‘ he *s in the iioorhouse V 

Owen buried bis face iu his hands, and wept 
aloud. Surely his curse had fallen hot and licavy ; 
far, far hotter and heavier than he meant it should. 

‘ Girl ! did you ever hear of your uncle. Owen ? I 
am he ! Take me to your father. And this is 
Julia's daughter ! I might have known ; you are 
so like her." 

It was hard to make poor old ^rartin MacDermott 
understand that his brother had come back, and 
was rich, and willing to help him ; but when it 
did dawn on his feeble iniml, his sorrow and his 
gratitude were touching to behold. ‘Take me 
away, Ownic— take me away from Ballybanp. I 
can never bould up my bead among the neighbours 
again. Sure I'm a poor broken-down oiild 
creature ; but I have a small taste of the s])irit of 
the MacDermotts left yet, in spite (if uU my 
troubles. Take me an* J iilia away, Ownic.* 

There was now dcmonslrated a beautiful instance 
of magnanimity. Owen took his brother and 
his niece to Kew York; but Martin did not 
long live to enjoy the splendid borne of Owen. 
Six months after they landed, he died, without 
any visible or local cause — simply of a broken 
heart. Julia took her x>l!^'e as mistress of her 
uncle’s establishment ; and before very long, 
married the son of his partner, and liaa a tine 
house of her own; and when Darby’s lemi of 
tmnsportatiou expired, his uncle took him to 
live with him. The young man had learned a 
severe lc.«son, but he profiled by it; and is now 
one of the most x>i'C)speious and esteemed mer- 
chants in New York. His children climb on the 
knees of a white-haired, gentle, old man they call 
Uncle Owen ; and he some! lines says to Durbv, as 
he strokes his eldest boy’s golden curls: ‘Your 
Owen is like me, nephew ; 1 can see that. 1 ’m a 
happy old man. I could not have been so, liad 
1 committed any horrid act of vengeance. li\ 
doing good for evil, I feel that I am truly blest.’ 

niSTOUY OF ADVERTISING. 

A GENTr.KMAN lias bccu at extraonliiiary pains to 
write a llintory of Advcrlmnyy from the Earliest 
Times be has made a very siib.st:intial volume, 
which iniglit have been made more substantial 
still, if he hiul not exercised sound judgment and 
resisted temxjtation ; for of aflvertisemcnts, if of 
anything, it may be sai*! that enough is as good 
as a feast ; and a history of advertising, from the 
nature of the cose, must consist, to a great extent, 
of illustrative specimens. 

The first xioint to which attention is drawn is 
the erroneous assumption, that advertisements 
arc of comparatively modem origin. It does not 
ax^pear that Nimrod is known to have advertised 
hU Tneets; but it is confidently asserted, on the 

* A History of Advertisifig, from the Easiest Timet, 
By Ueiuy Sampson. Chatto and Winduii 
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authority of Smith and others, that udvertuements, 
which, most likely, took the form of what i« now 
j^nerally known as ^ billing,' were not unknown 
in ancient (Ireecc and Rome. But, at auyrate, 
advertisement is of ancient date in this country, 
though the extraordinary dcvelopniciit it has ex- 
hibited within tlic L^t few vears has drawn 
especial attention to it, and thus made people 
regard it as soincthing quite recent Nowiulays, 
it IS scarcely possible to purchase a single article 
which docs nut carry upon it some sort of adver- 
tisement ; or to cost the eyes in any direction, out 
of doors, without finding them alight upon some 
species of odvcrlisemoiit But, after all, the news- 
papers are, if not the chief, the most interesting 
vehicles of advertisement ; and lit)!!! them, cliieily, 
an historian of advertising would most naturally 
and most properly cull his samples. 

It is notorious that most newspapers and peri- 
odicals derive the bulk of their income from their 
advertisements ; and it is stated, ns might have been 
supposed, that, in London, the Tma und Tdetjrttph 
absorb the lion’s sliare of the adveriisers* money. 
In the case of the Tinus^ the receipts in the adver- 
tisement dcparfciii(‘iit arc said to be about one 
thousand pounds a day. As for the I'eletfraph, we 
are told that a number of that paper, in December 
1873, contained one thousand lour hundi*ed and 
forty-four advertisements, and that these may 
fairly be calculated to produce five hundred pounds 
or thereabouts; but that Hhe 7’cl(v//*02)h proprietors 
do not, however, get nil the profit out of the 
advertisements, for, in its early and struggling 
days, they were glad, naturally, to close with 
udveriisement agents, who agreed to take so many 
columns a day at the then trade fjricc, and who 
now have a vast deal the best ot the baigaiii.’ 
Of other liondon papers, it is said that *the 
Standard has, within the past few years, developed 
its resources wonderfully, and may be now con- 
sidercil a good fair thim in the race for wealth, 
and not by any means a distant third, so far as 
the Telegraph is concerned.' Of the DaUy News^ 
we learn that it Mias, since the Franco-Prussiaii 
war, been lucking up wonderfully, and . . . many 
experienced a<lvcrti.sers have a great regard for the 
News^ which they look imon as oiferiiig a gootl 
return for investments. The Morning AdvertUer, 
os the organ of the licensed victuallers, is, of 
course, an invaluable medium of iiitercouimuiiica- 
tion among members of *Hhc trade;” and in it 
are to be lound advertisements of eveiythiiig to 
be obtained in connection with the distillery, the 
brewery, and the tavern.’ As for the Morning 
Post, it resembles the Advertiser in one respect— 
namely, that it has its own exclusive clientele. 
Manchester and Liverpool, our authority says, 
‘possess magnificent journals, full of adveilisc- 
nients, and of laige circulation ; and so do all 
other large towns in the country ; but wc doubt 
much if, out of London, Glasgow is to be beaten 
on the score of its papers or the energy of its 
adveiiisci's.' AVhat, however, proves advantageous 
to the owners of a paxier crammed with ailvertise- 
ments, is apt not to be relished by Uiosc who read 
for the sake of iiewt^ In some newspapers that 
fall under onr attention, the news part lias been 
crushed down to two pages, while the advertising 
|)art has been grailually swelled out to six. ‘ What 
18 fim to you 18 death to us,' say general readers ; 

' we do not wish to pay money for what is mainly 


a sheet of advertisements.’ The thing, os we sec | 
may be carried too far. ’ 

The ruins of Pompeii and Herculaneum afibnl, 
os might have been expected, examploa of thd 
ancient mode of advertising: ‘the walls in tho 
most frequented parts are covered with notices . . . 
paintctl in black and red.' Announcements of plays 
and gladiators are common, of course ; and so me 
those of salt-water and liesh-watcr baths. More, 
over, just as provincials in our day recomuiLMul 
their articles or processes by mfoniiing the publli: 
that the things have come from London or from 
Paris, or aiii done as in London or os in Paris, su 
did they of Pompeii and Herculaneum— though 
tlicy must have been worthy of a more dignififid 
name than provincials — not unfrcquently proclaim 
that they followed tho customs of Rome at their 
several cstablishiiicnts. In still earlier times, 
especially amongst the Greeks, a comniuii medium 
of advertisement was the public crier ; and another, 
in cases of things stolen or strayed, or of injuries 
inflicted upon the advertisers, Wiis an inscription 
affixed to the statues of the infernal deities, invok- 
ing curses upon the ofieiider. 

Ill mcilieval times, it appears that the advertis- 
ing shopkeeper’s chief organ Wiis the public crier ; 
and it was also custoniury for most tnulcrs to have 
toiiters at their doors, just as tlic cheap plmt- 
ographers now have in London. That part was 
acted siibaeqneiitly, and is still, in some Tocalitiirs, 
by the shox)keepers and K]iox)servera themselves, 
vociferating, after the manner of the apprentices | 
in the Fortunes oj Njujel, ‘What d'ye lack I Wlisit 
d’ye lack?' It is assumed that ‘one of the very 
Ih’st posters ever printed in England was tliat by 
which Ca.\ton announced, circa 1480, the sale of 
the “ Pyes of Salisbury use,” at the Red Pole, in 
the Almonry, Westminster.’ Any Simple Simon is 
waiiicd against supx)osiiig that Oaxtoii’s announce- 
ment had anything to do with tlie wares of a pie- 
man, and is informed that the expression, suggestive 
of edibles, hail reference to ‘ a collection of rules, 
as practised in the diocese of Salisbury, to show 
the priests how to deal, uiuler every possible varia- 
tion in Easter, with the coiicuri'cncc of more thau 
one otllcc on the same day.’ 

It is ineiitioned by our authority' that ‘in Eng- 
land the first hond-Jide attempt at newspaper-work | 
w'us atteni])tcd in 1G42, w'lien the outbreak of the 
great Civil War caused an unusual demand to be 
made for news, and su^ested to a bookseller and 
pamphleteer the idea of printing a weekly news- 
paper from the Venetian gazettes, which used to | 
circulate in manuscript. After one or two prelinn- 
nary attempts, he acquired siifiicieiit coiifiueiice in 
his publication to issue’ a long advertisement; 
but, like most innovations, his ‘ attempt met with 
ail indifferent reception, und was {rrccted in the 
literary w'orld with a shower of invective. . . • 
AVhat is generally supposed to be, but is not, the first 
autlieiiticated udvertiscmciit in England, appeared 
ill the Mercurius Polilicus for January 1853, and 
runs thus : “ Iuunodia Gratulatouia, an Hero«»iK 
Poem ; being a congratulatory paiiegyrick lor n>y 
Lord Gcucral’s lute return, summing up his suc- 
cesses in All exquisite manner. To be sold by 
John Iloldcn, in tho New Exchange, London. 


being dated lOlh to 2Cth of May. It was printed lo 
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j^cwcoxnlie, in Thames Street, and consisted almost 
ivliolly of advertisements, including the arrivals 
uiid departures of ships, and hooks to he printed. 
Soon other papers commenced to insert more and 
more advertisements. . . . Most of the notices at 
tiiis period related to runaway apprentices and 
black hoys, fairs and cock-fights, burglaries and 
liighway robberies, stolen horses, lost dogs, swords, 
iiTiTl scent-bottles, and the departure of coaches on 
long journeys into the provinces, and sometimes 
even os far os Kdinhnrgh.* At this time, it should 
he remembered, England swanned with negro or 
niiilatto boys, who were frequently offered for sale, 
i)y means of advertisements. In 1G82, ‘ one John 
Houghton, F.KSb, who combined the business of 
apothecary with that of dealer in tea, coffee, and 
cliocolatc, in Bartholomew Lane, commenccil a 
paper,' which at first failed, hut was rcvivetl 
again on March 30, 1(51)2. He by untiring jjcr- 
sevcrance, and no small amount of thought and 
study, may be said to have trained his con- 
tciiiporaries in the art of advertising, and to have 
an example which might be followed with 
advantage at the present day; for he, when a 
luiiniicr of quack advertisements had found their 
way into the paper, put a mark above them, with 
tiie following broad hint : ‘ Pray, mind the preface 
to this half-sheet. Like lawyers, 1 take all 
causes. I ma^ fairly ; who likes not, may stop 
here.' By tins time, newspaper advertisements 
were getting well developed, chiefly through the 
medium of the London Gazette, the only |iiiper that 
still exists of all those started about the middle of 
the seventeenth century. 

When we reach the eighteenth century it is 
^apparellt that advertising has become recognised 
as a means of conimuiiicjition not only for the con- 
venience of trade, but for iiolitical, lovc-makiim, 
iiiitune-liunting, swindling, and the thousand-aiicl- 
onc other purposes wbicli arc always ready to 
assert themselves in a large coiniii unity ;' and 
when wc arrive at Hie end of the eighteenth 
and the comnicncciiicnt of the present ccntur>', 
we observe that iiiuttcrs nv’ere very nearly as ' 
we find them now. But, hefore quitting the 
eighteenth century, a brief account should be 
given of the birth and growth of a gigantic 
power. In 1785 -was established the 7)ai7y Uni- 
vmal Jlajiiier, which, on the let of January 
1788, appeared as *The Times, or Daily Universal 
litgisier, printed Logographically. 'fhe price was 
tliTccpcnc^, and for many years the Times gave no 
promise of future greatness ; but it was always 
fearless, and very early was lined, while its editor 
narrowly escaped imprisonment. In 1700, Mr 
Walter was actually incarcerated in Newgate, 
where ho remained sixteen months, besides being 
fined two hundred pounds, for a libel on the 
Bakes of York and Clarence. He was released 
eventually at the intercession of the Prince of 
Wales. ... It was under John IValter the second, 
hom in 1784, that the 'Times rose to the place of 
the first newspaper in the world. , . . Whilst yet 
a youth, in 1803, he became joint p^prictor and 
W)lo manorar of the Times, . . . The Times de- 
nounced the malpmcticcs of Lord Melville, and 
the government revenged itself by withdrawing 
irom the Walters the office of printers to the Cus- 
Daring the war between Napoleon 
Mid Austria, in 1805^ the desire for news was 
intense. To thwart we Times, the packets for 


Walter were stopped at the outports, while those 
for the ministerial journals were hurried to Lon- 
don. Complaint was made ; and the reply was, 
that the editor might receive his foreign papers as 
n favour; meaning thereby, that if the government 
was gracious to the Times, the Times should be 
gracious to the government; but W'altcr would 
accept no favour on Riich terms. Tliromi on his 
own resources, he contrived, by means of superior 
activity ami stratagem, to surpass the ministry in 
early intelligence of events. The capitulation of 
Flushing, in August 1809, was announced by the 
Thms two days before the news had arrived 
through any other chiinnel. ... Lie spared 
neither pains nor expense. . . . What a visionary 
could scarcely dare ask, the Times gave. To other 
journals, imitation alone wjis left. Tliey might be 
more consistent politicians, but, in the staple of a 
newspaper, to be nearly as good as the Times was 
their highest praise.’ And now, as has alreaily 
been remarkeu, the nxcipts in the advertisement 
department are said to he about a thousand pounds 
a day more than the revenue of many a princi- 
p;ility. 

Of curious and eccentric advertisements, so 
much has been written at different times in differ- 
ent papers, that the appetite of the public is likely 
to be a little cloyed. Still, a few specimens may 
be tolerated. One smiles to see a rewanl offered 
for 1 ‘estoration of a keyless lady's gold Wiitcli, or a 
green lady's umbrella ; but, aftt^r all, the sense is 
so plain, that it requires a wilful niisconcimtioii 
to create the smallest uiudicuin of fun. ft rc- 
((uircs less effort to laugh at a husbaml with a 
Homan nose having strong religious tendencies. 
When a spinster, particularly fond of children, 
infonns the public tliat slie wishes for two or throe, 
having none of her own, one cannot help smiling 
at the spinster's own guileless simplicity, whicli 
prevented her from noticing that her language w»w 
likely to be wilfully perverted by the malicious. 
An advertiser who ‘wants a young man to look 
after a horse of the Methodist persuasion,’ simply 
places the cart before the horse. It is not improb- 
able that the clieinist, when he requested that the 
gentleman who left his stomach for analysis, would 

f ilesise call and get it, together with the result, was 
liiiiself a wag, and knew perfectly well what he 
was about. There is something very droll about 
the confusion exhibited by the ailvortiscr who, 
‘having made an advantageous purchase, offers for 
Side, on very low terms, about six dozen of prime 
port wine, late the property of a gentleman 
forty years of a"e, full in tlie body, and of a 
high bouquet.' Nor is it eiisy to preserve our 
gravity entirely, when we read: ‘To be sold 
cheap, a splendid gray horse, calculated for a 
charger, or would carry a lady with a switch 
tail.' That lady ought certainly to make the 
acquaintance of the owner of a inail-phaeton, the 
property of a gentleman with a movable head, as 
good as new. It is doubtful what was meant by 
the governess who advertised that, amongst other 
accoiiiplishmeiits, she was perfect mistress of her 
own tongue; there is an interpretation which 
should have secured her an offer of something 
better than a situation as govemesa If wc laugh, 
w'c must deeply sympathise with the wealthy widow 
who advertised ibr an agent, but, by u printer's 
error, was represented as requiring ‘ a gent,’ and 
was, consequently, inundat^ with applications 
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by letter, and pestered by personal attentions, evenings to come. It seemed to him that this 
There is a good iiuniorous advertisement inserted infringing the laws of hospitidity, and soiling by 
in a paper os long ego as 181G, evidently by ignoble use that name of gentleman of which be 
a honseholdcr who has improved his dwelling had hitherto thought himself worthy. • 
for the benefit of a grasping proprietor ; thus it Without having any exaggerateil opinion of 
runs: 'Wanted Immediately, to enable me to himself, he had, up to this time, found himself 
leave the house which* 1 have for these lost five perfectly at case in any society to which he liaif 
years inhabited, in the same plight and condition tieen admitted, and had imagined, and with Tcasuii, 
111 which 1 found it, five hundred Live Rats, for tliut so it would have been in all cases; he was not 
which I will gladly pay the sum of five pounds dazried by rank and show, though it was intuition 
sterling ; and, as 1 cannot leave the farm attached rather than experience which liad convinced him of 
thereto in the same order in which I got it, without their emptiness; his very simplicity made him 
at leimt five millions of docks and dockens (weeds), natural in his manners ; and natural manners-, 

I do hereby promise a further sum of live pounds 'when the nature is good — ore the best in the worlr], I 
for said number of dockens. The rats must But on this occasion, while he attired himself for that 


be full groinm, and no cripples.’ 


little party at AVillowbaiik, he felt like a girl who 


For dry humour, American advertisements seem is going to her first ball — Hunied, and nervous, 
to 1>cnr away the palm ; and with the humour is and excited, and rehearsing to himself those littlu 
iiiiiiglod, Boinctimes, no little ingenuity. A stoiy speeches, which arc so certain not to be remom- 
is told of a grocer in Pcuiisylvuiiia, wliosc name bered when the time comes for their due deliveiy. 
was Jones, or wlio, at aii}’T:itc, was an agent for 11 is diniciilty, like hers, was, that lie could not 
one Jones, and whose favourite place fur adver- foresee what others would say to him ; he did not 
tisiiig was the fence of a graveyard, upon which know what attitude the capUiin might adoxtttowauls 
fence lie inscribed in huge white letters : ' Use him, nor how far either lie or Lotty would assist 
Jones's bottled ale if you would keep out of here.* him in feigning a inntiial ignorance of oifc another. 
To conclude our specimens, we irill give a char- So embarrassing was his ililcmiinn, that he actually 
acteristic advertisement sent out by a well-known found himself considering whether it wouM lie 
boarding-liousc kce]ier in rrincetouTi, Indiana : better for him to arrive lute or early at Willow- 
‘Wantkd— T wo or three boarders of a <lccciit stripe, bank; in the end, he determined on going carh*, 
such as go to bed at nine o'clock without a pipe or since he could then have no surprise sprung oii 
cigar in their mouth. 1 wish them to rise in time him by the gallant captain — of whom he had siiil- 
to wash their faces and comb their hcivls before dcnly grown unaccountaHy suspicions— in the way 
breakfiist When they put on their boots, to draw of judgment being passed against him by dcfaiil’t. 
down their pants over them, and not have them It would be clearly a disjul vantage to him to ciitiT 
rumpled about their knees, which is a sure sign of I tho drawing-room without knowing wlmt liiitl 
a rowdy. When they sit <lowii to rest or warm by | nassed at the first meeting of Sir UeginaUl with 
the fire, not to put their feet on the iiiantidpicce or Ids ‘ pripa.’ This plan turned out even better than 
bureau, nor sjut in the bread-tray. And to jiuy he had anticipated, for liis cab drew' up at flio 
their board w’cekly, monthly, or ipiarlerly - a.siiiay ! front door at the same moment as the very rcsjuYt- 
be agreed upon — with a snulc upon tlicir faces, I able bn^iigham w’liirh conveyed the baronet jiiul 
and they will find me ns jileasant as an opjxjsnm ■ Ids brhlc, and the three met in the hall. Their 
(sic) up a persimmon tree.* The boanliiig-house ■ iinitual greeting was sullicimdly guarded not In 
keeper here satirises Ids countrymen in a fa.shiou j excite suspicion in the siTvants, yet wann onougli 
which would have been resented by them in the to establish an understaiKling between themselves; 
ease of a Tndlope or a Dickens. and they entered the drawing-room tog(‘thcr, like 

guests who have already imalo one another's ac- 

(jiinintance, and who need no further introcluclioii. 

W ALTER' S ^Y 0 R D. TJiat was the ordeal, indeed, from which Waller 

cnArTKn xvii.-sie keoutald pboukesses. "‘ost of ull-tho moim-i.t wki. 

Ills liost should say : ‘ ]Mr Litton — my daughter, 
There is many a dinncr-])arty that is not a party or ‘Mr Litton — Sir Reginald,’ because it W’oiild 
of pleasure, although our invitcr may have de- ncccssitjilc an overt act of hypocrisy, as it were, on 
signed it to be so, in all good faith. It is not his psirt, whereas up till then he liad only deceived 
pleasant, for cxam])lc, to be asked to meet a by silence. This unpleasantness w’os now alto- 
crcflitor, w'ho is rarely at the same time one’s gether avoided, partly by the circumstance I have 
friend ; nor a man to w'liom, from any cause, it meutioncil, and partly because the position was 
is iicccssjiry to make one’s self civil, if one is not too grave and peculiar to admit of mere conven- 
jiirliinMl to 1)0 so ; nor some very great personage tioiial observances. The old merchant W'as stand- 
iiideod, the satisfaction of meeting w'hom consists ingstiflly by the fireplace when the three guests 
solely, if there be any, in the being able to boast of were announced ; but the sight of his daughter was 
it afterwards ; nor one’s old love as a newly married too much for the dignity ho strove to mnintniu, 
woman ; nor one’s old friend, with whom ihei’c is and he stepped quickly forward ^ and embraced 
a feeling of (jslrangement Perhaps those hist two her tenderly ; then he offered his hand to 
lire tlie most uiqileasant to meet of all, and they husband with a frank ‘ I am glad to see you, wr 
were both awaiting Walter Litton that evening. Reginald,’ and almost immediately afterwards w 
He was to meet tlicin also in the presence of a host Walter himself. The ceremony of reconciliano® 
W’ho was unconscious of his acquaintance with was, in fact, made as short os possible ; but JO 
them, and from whom he had designedly concealed all that, it w'as plain that it was not without i 
that circumstance. He w’ould have to act a part, effect upon the host, who, disinclined, or 
and one that he fedt he was ill oilaptcd to fill, unalde, to speak more, gazed W’itli teaw lu u ‘ 
throughout that evening, .and perhaps for many eyes at his tw'o dnughtem us they rushed into cac 
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other’s arms. It was only natural, therefore, and 
ill accordance with good^ taste, that Sclwyn and 
Litton should affect to ignore his emotion, and 
enter into conversation together. 

<If he asks you, Litton, whether yon have ever 
met **Sir Reginald” before, you can say no, with 
triit^,’ whispered the captain hastily ; ' and the 
same holds good with regard to her ladyship 
Yonder.’ This specious method of evading the 
'difficulty had certainly not ocenrred to Walter, 
and did not recommend itself to him now, but, 
nevertheless, he replied: *A11 right, old fellow; 
I’ll do iny best’ And then they fell to talking 
aloud upon indilTcrcnt topics. While they did so, 
Walter could scarcely keep his eyes oil Lotty. 
Cloaked and hooded as she had been on her 
aiTival, he had had no time to observe her fully ; 
but now, in the brilliantly lit drawing-room, lie 
noliccHl with pain how cnielly care had dealt 
witli her brightness and beauty ; so cruelly, in- 
deed, that knowing what he did, lie could not but 
suspect that not only care, but neglect and uiikind- 
ncss, must have had their share in cflccting such 
.a change. Her face had lost its rounded lines, 
its delicate tints, and had become sharp and wan ; 
her eyes were red, which could scarcely have been 
accounted for bv the teai-s that she was weeping 
then ; her trembling lips smiled, indeed, but as 
lliongh Binilcs were strangers to them ; nay, the 
hiirden of sorrow seemed to have weighed upon 
iier vciy frame, for licr carriage had lost all the 
grace of girlhood. 

He had feaied for her some fate of this sort, and, 
under the apprehension of it, had portrayed her, 
as we know, from imagination ; but so far liad the 
actual change outstripped his fears, that, foigctting 
lor the moment that the old man, like himself, 
had mode u picture of her in his mind more con- 
sonant witli the portrait than with the original, 
he almost man'olled how his xiicturc could have 
I'ccalhfd her to her father’s reiiiembraiice. It was 
civident that the old merchant perceived this 
change liimsclf, for he regarded Lotty with on 
expression of wistful tenderness that he took no 
])!iiiia to conceal ; but, in all probability, he set it 
down solely to lier long exile from 'home, and 
loved her, we may be sure, no less, that absence 
from his anus and roof had wrought such woe 
with her. lie did not even ajjologise to Walter, 
when, upon dinner being nniiouiiced, he offcretl 
his own arm to Lotty, and Selwyu of course taking 
Lilian, the young painter Avas left to bring up 
the rear of the little party alone. Except, how- 
ever, ill these tacit cvidenceii of his affection and 
forgiveness, the host scorned i-csolvcd in no way 
to allude to the cause that had led to the dismeiii- 
bermeut of his family ; and his guests were only 
too glad to maiutain a similar silence upon that 
tome. 

The conversation at first was somewhat scanty 
and constrained, but ncvejr so much so as to become 
embarrassing ; and as the good wine circulated 
which had been so long a stranger to the captain’s 
palate, it moved his always iliient tongue to ani- 
mated talk. His native sagacity taught him to 
avoid jesting under w’hat he afterwanls described 
as those * rather ticklish’ ciivuuistauccs, and even 
to sink that tone of cureless frivolity which was 
habitual to him ; but he narrated incidents of liis 
^lilitary career in a cheerful and entertaining style. 
Instinct told him that the army was not a profes- 


sion that liras popular with Ills new-found father- 
in-law, and therefore he confined himself to such 
anecdotes as would be most likely to interest an 
outsider. Had he been but a mere captain in the 
Heavies, he might not have succeeded so easily in 
gaining Hr Biowii’s attention ; hut that gentleman’s 
ear, like those of many others of his class, was 
particulurW foniicd to receive the narrations of 
persons of quality ; and though he made some 
pxislderable resistance to the voice of the charmer, 
in the way of interruptions and objections — as if in 
protest against injured iatheTs-iii-law being placed 
at once on too familiar a fouling — he, in the end, 
accorded him a sufficiently gracious hearing. Tlio 
story that pleased him most, and the one which 
the cunning captain liuil kept in reserve with that 
very object for after dinner, was the one known in 
military circles as ‘ the tale of the Gulden Lions,’ 
a sort of typical narrative ivhicli shifts its date to 
suit the times, and wliicli, since the captain’s day, 
has been pennauently attached to the taking of 
the Chinese emperor’s Summer i’alacc : but it does, 
in fact, pertain to an earlier epoch of British war- 
fare, namely, that of the first Chinese war, in 
wliicli the captain’s colonel was engaged, and who 
(unless w’c arc so bold as to disbelieve a baronet) 
told it to him with his own lips. 

Ht was .about that opium business, as you doubt- 
less remember, sir,’ said the captain, addressing 
himself to his host, ‘that the war was begun which 
ended in the opening of the ports.’ 

‘ I rcinembcT it well, .Sir lU^ginahl,’ observed Hr 
Brown. ‘I was -slopped on my way to business, 
for the first time in iny life, from mere curiosity 
to see the wagons that brought home the Chinese 
indemnity pass along the street. Tlicrc were 
twenty-one millions of silver dollars— twenty-one 
inillioiis,’ repeated the old gentleman, smacking 
his lips, for the iiicntion of a large sum of money 
was always music to him. 

‘That w'os the precise sum,’ said the captain 
deferentially; ‘though 1 should not have ventured 
to state it from my own recollection.’ 

‘Ay, but I don’t forget such things,’ said the 
other, much pleased to find his own memorv so 
complimculed. ‘It Avas the only Avar in Avhich 
this count ly has l>ecn engaged through Avhich Ave 
ever reaped a pecuniary advantage ; that is one of 
the reasons AA’hy 1 am a peocc-at-any-price man, 
and am not ashamed to own it. Sir Reginald.’ 

It Avas probable that the captain's opinion of 
peace-at-any-iirice men was not a very high one, 
but you Avoiild never h.avc supposed s<^ had you 
seen bis polite and almost assenting bow. 

‘ Well, I Avas about to obscive, sir, that large aa 
that imlemnily Avas, ray present colonel— Harkhani 
— then a lieutenant in a foot regiment, h^l it 
once Avithiii his poAver (h:ul he but known it) to 
haA'c returned home AA'ith even a larger sum to his 
own cheek — I mean, at his private account at his 
banker’s,* added the captain liunicdly. His speech 
was apt to be garnished by shuig terms ; and though, 
as he had ]>roved, he could put a restraint upon 
liimsclf in all important matten, these little, 
i A'crbal eccentricities Avould occasionally escape 
him. ‘It Avas just before the preliminaries of peace 
were signed, and while the troops Averc before 
Canton - 

‘It Avas Nankin, if it was anywhere,' obscrA'cd 
Mr BroAAni scA’erely, for that notion of ‘ one’s own 
I check,’ as being synonymous Avith one’s banker’s 
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account, had savoured to liiiii of something like 
profanity. 

‘ I daresay yon arc right, sir ; but, at all cvent^ 
hlarkham liiiiiself, with a company or so of his 
regiment, found tlieiiistdvea separated from the 
main body of the army ; they were on a foraging 
exi)edition, or more likely a marauding one, for 
Markham’s captain had always an eye for “ loot,” 
and had ventured Tiiiieh farther into the interior of 
the countiy than he had any authority for doing. 
They knew that the war was at its close, you see, 
and that if anything valiiaLlc was to be got, it was 
to 1)e picked up at once.’ 

'U^n my life, Sir Reginald,’ said the o)d 
merchant, ‘ your tale, so far as it is gone, is not 
very complimentary to your cloth.’ 

* Well, you see, there arc soldiers and soldiers : 
with some, all is fair in love and war — that is, in wjir.’ 

The slip was terrible. jMost men in the speaker’s 
position would have lliought it irreparable, and 
given up their anecdote altogether ; but the cap- 
tain was made of cooler stiifT. 

* Of course it ’s wnmg,’ he continued ; * but there 
will be soldiers of fortune jis long as the worhl 
lusts, like Major Dalgcity.’ 

*Is he in your regiment also?’ inquired Mr 
Brown, with severity. 

*0 no, sir ; I merely instanced him as the sort 
of man I am talking about. They arc often gooil 
soldiers, and serve the state «as well us tliemscdvos, 
we must remember. Look ut Clive, for example, 
and— and--oh, a lot of fellows.’ 

It was now Mr BroWs turn to bow, which he 
did in very nualifufd adhesion to these sentiments. 

‘Well, Bob Markham and the rest marched a 
goo<l way up the country — the people fleeing before 
them— till they reached a certain imperial resi- 
dence of which they were in search. It was very 
roleiididly furnishctl, and of course they sacked it. 
The walls of one room w-ere lined with silver plates 
of half an inch thick -with the proceeds of some 
of which, by-the-by, Bob aftenvards purchased his 
company. There liad been hopes of jewels, I be- 
lieve but these had been removed, in anticipation 
of their visit ; but altogether it was a great haul, 
and very glad they were to get back to camp witli 
it— those, that is, that managed to do so, for they 
were cut off by the imperial troops, and had to 
fight their way through them. But the curious 
thing was that the Chinese themselves could never 
he persuaded that our men had reached the palace. 
They shewed their silver plates ; but those carried 
no conviction. “Such splendours,” they said, “were 
to be found in tlic house of many a rich mandarin. 
Hiul you really been to Bong-gata-boo (or what- 
ever its name was), you would certainly have 
brought back its golden lions.” 

“What golden lions?” asked Markham, rather 
irritably, for he did not relish not being believed 
about such a matter, for the expedition hod been a 
veiy smart thing. 

“ Why, the lions that guard the gates ; you must 
have msed between them, if you ever ^ot inside.” 
Thence remembered that upon each pilar was a 
lion, in brass, as they had all supposed, about eight 
feet high, which some of the soluiers hod pricked 
with their bayonets. 

“ Well, what about them ? ** he asked. “ I saw the 
lions, of course.” 

“ Only, that they are of solid gold, and the richest 
prizes in all China,” was the reply. 


‘ Perhaps he could never have got back alive with 
I them ; he always protests that he could not ; but ' 
he and his men had beasts of burden with them, 
and other means of ciirriagc ; and he has often told 
me in confidence that it could have been done, hoil 
it ever entered into his mind that the images were 
of the precious metal. Then he tears his hair (wliat 
little is left of it^ and proclaims himself the un. 
luckiest dog alive, since he is only a colonel uf 
Heavies ; when he might, but for the merest chance, 
have been a millionaire, Mr Brown, like yourself.’ 

This last shot was a bold one, for it inspired no 
little risk to the shooter, but, fortunately for the 
captain, it went home. The story, with its flavour 
of gold about it, had greatly recommended itself to 
the old merchant ; and this concluding hint at liis 
own wealth, so far from making him suspicious 
of the Ctiptain’s motives, was received with un- 
common favour. 

‘Well, well; I don’t know about being a 
millionaire, Sir Reginald,’ answnriMl be cont- 
placcntly ; ‘but 1 have reaped the usual rewnrrl 
of much frugality and toil.— If you won’t take 
any more wine, young gciitlcmeu, we will join the 
ladies.’ 


CIIAITKII XVIIT.— WAR IS DECLARED. 

Dinner-time, and after dinner-time, at Willnw- 
Kank, on this momentous occasion, had thus, we 
may say, been very successfully got over for nil 
concerned. Thanks to the old merchants forhear- 
ance, or respect for the baronetcy, and to the 
captain's intrepid behaviour, all disagreeable topics, 
as well as thosii embarntssing silences which are 
almost as ba<l, bad been avoided. It was tnie that 
the ttilk had been confined to these two gentle- 
men ; bill Lolly and Lilian (who had also con- 
trived to maintain with one another a converi^a- 
lioii ill an iindei’tonc full of interest for tlieniscdves) 
were thankful to have been excused fiiuii taking 
part in it ; and Walter was hy no means displeasinl 
to find liimsidf second-fnldle — or, rather, playing 
no instrument at all — in the newly united family 
band. If he could only have escaped observation, anil 
above all, interrogation, for the rest of the evening, 
lie would have thought himself fortunate indeed ; 
it would have been enough for him to watch the 
utlicrs in silence ; to speculate, though with [Kiiii 
and sorrow, upon the causes that hail priMlucctl 
the alteration in poor Lotty’s looks ; liow it had 
come to pass that lier pretty ways had vanished, 
and whether they had been stamped out for ever 
by poverty and neglect, or if, under the sun of her 
new-found prosperity, they might grow and bloom 
again. Upon the whole, he was not hopeful of 
her; she seemed to him like some bright and 
shapely vessel which had struck against a hnnl 
and jagged rock, and had only not gone down, 
and that its happy crew — ‘Youth ut the heluii 
and Pleasure at the prow’ — were deml and 
drowned. Nor did he hesitate to identify that 
rock with her husband, lie was certainly in- 
debted to Selwyn for having caused matters so far 
to go off so swimmingly uiat evening, witlimit 
hitch or kink ; but he was not grateful to him mr 
it; ho resented (though he felt that the captain 
was but acting a part) that he should seem so 
animated and careless, while his wife lookwl so 
wan and woful even in her new-found home. 
That idle should sit with her sister’s hand last 
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clasped in hers, so silent, and, as it seemed to him, 
always on the brink of tears, tilled him with pity, 
but also with anger against the man who h^ 
brought her to such a puss ; and even that she 
could not give himself one smile of welcome or 
xecognition— though that was made impossible by 
the necessity of ilie case — irritated him against the 
captain. Lilian indeed smiled upon him brightly, 
nayi gratefully, whenever he looked her way ; 
but she too was pale and thoughtful, and liotl 
scarcely addressed a word to him throughout the 
evening. It was of course but natural that she 
should be occupied with her sister, .and that her 
face should somewhat mirror that of Lotiy ; hut he 
felt it hard that the reconciliation in which he 
iuiiisclf liud hod so large a 8h«arc should bear such 
bitter fruit for him. Perhaps, too, though he 
would not have confessed so much, he w'as some- 
what jealous of the strides that the captain was 
making in the favour of liis father-in-law ; not 
that he wished him not to gain his good opinion, 
and all the benefits tliat might flow from it, but 
that, somehow, he felt that whatever influence Sir 
Reginald might .acquire with Mr Brown, would be 
used to his own di8adv<antage. He hail morti th.an 
one secret of Selwyn’s in his keeping especially 
that one connected with Nellie Neale — the revela- 
tion of which might h.avc done him serious harm ; 
uiul though he would have perished rather than 
reveal any one of them, Selwyn iiiiglit not give 
liiin credit for such chivalry, and in that c.ase would 
liavc cause to finir, and therefore to intrigue against 
him. A man that would ill-treat his own wife — 
fur lie hud ill-treated her— and especially such a 
winsome and delicate creature as Lotty, could not 
he expected to entertain honourable ideas, or, in- 
deed, to stick at anything. Waller had thought 
hard tilings of his former friend more than once, 
and had repented of them ; but now lie cutcrtaiuecl 
i^uc.li thoughts without rc])cntance. 

ITe was standing by the drawing-room table 
witli Jiis collec-ciip in his liaiid, pretending to look 
at srniie engravings, but in reality occupied in these 
hitter relictions, when he heanlMrlirowm address 
his son-in-law as follows : * Have you been to the 
exhibition this ye<ar, Sir lloginald T 

Then Walter knew that it was coming ; that the 
subject which hail been so hajipily .avoided np to 
that moment was about to be touched upon; 
and that he woultl be callcil upon to play some 
deceitful part in the discussion. How lie wished 
that ho had pleaded indisposition, or work to do at 
home— an excuse which his conscientious host 
would readily have admitted— and taken iiimself 
olf immediately after dinner ! But it was too late 
now. 

‘Well, tlic fact is, Mr Brown,' Tctiimed the 
captain, in a low voice, * that, until the day before 
yesterday, when your generosity placed us upon 
quite another footing, dear Lotty and myself hml 
^et much money to spare for exhibitions, nor, 
mdeed, for anything else.' 

It was plain that the old merchant w*a8 pleased 
by this confession, or perhaps by the deferential 
And almost humble tone in which it was couched, 
his manner altered at once from studied care- 
tewncsB to a certain confidential assurance, ns he 
^joined ; ‘ Well, well, all that is over now ; let 
bygones be bygones. Of course, I cannot foi^t 
J'hat has happened. I should be very culpable 
Aot to make a difference— and a great difference 

— between the daughter wlio has disobeyed me, 
who has been undutiful, and her with whom 1 
have h.ad no cause to be displeased. But still 1 
sliall take care that Lady Sedwyn shall possess an 
income for the future suflicient, with economy, to 
maintain her rank.' 

‘You are most kind, sir ; much kinder than the 
— ^that is, th.an I have deserved of you,' returned 
the other. His wonls were those of gratitude, and, 
to his father-in-law, lhi;y doubtless scem^ to 
express it; but, to WaUer’s more sensitive ears, 
who also knew the captain well, the lone in which 
they were spoken had both dislike and disappoint- 
ment in it He knew it must have been gidling 
to such a man as Selwyn to have to humble him- 
self tn one like Mr Brown, and it also struck liim 
that that mention of a difl’erence — ‘and a great 
difference to be maile between the daughters, 
had annoyed him excessively. Hu wniihl have 
avoided playing the eavcs-tlropper, hatl it been 
possible^ unt tlieir conversation had taken him 
utterly by surprise, and was now already con- 
cluded. The next woids ivcre addressed by Mr 
Brown to Walter himself. 

‘Otir friend, Sir Reginald, has been telling me, 

^[r Litton, that he has not been to the exhibition 
this yccar, so that he docs not know what a tre.at is 
in store for him in your Philippa “Supplication," 
by-tlie-by, you call it, I believe ; but that is no 
matter, fur Sir Reginald will have a name of his 
own for it.' 

‘Indeed !' said the captain, with the most inno- 
cent air that his bold eyes and fierce moustaches 
would TMiTinit. ‘ How should that be ?' 

‘ Well, you must go and judge fur yourself ; but 
it seems to me, and to Lilian also, the most 
w'onderfnl likeness- considering that it was quite 
undesigned— of Lotty herself.' 

‘Dear me! how ciiriiius!' said the c,aplain, 
raising liis eyebrows. ‘ What docs Mr Litton call 
it 1 — “Supplic,ation r I will make a note of that ;' 
mill he took out a dainty cose of ivory tablets, and 
entered the memorandum .accordingly. 

Walter fell hot and uncomfortable ; be did not 
envy Selwyn his sang-froid, and vet he would have 
given anything to possess it. lie was wroth with 
liim, too, that he had not taken some coarse nioi-e 
likely to cut the convermtiou short ; as it was, it 
was evident that tlie olfeiisive topic was only just 
begun. 

‘ Yes ; it is in the thirrl room of the Ac,^lcmy, in 
the lcft-]i.aiul comer as you enter,* coni in nod the 
old man eagerly. ‘ You should go to-morrow, and 
sec it. What is so siimrising is, th.at Mr Litton 
never set eyes on Lotty before to-nfoht' 

A dreadful silence seemed to fill the room sa 

Mr Brown said this. The two girls sat with their 
checks burning, and their eyes fixed upon the 
floor. Perluaps tlicy felt like AValter— as though 
the floor had suddenly opened, and that one fatso 
step would precipitate him, aud Lotty^ with him, 
to utter dcstnictioii. Sliaiiie covered his face, aud 
palsied his tongue. 

‘Well, 1 can .answer for it, at all events, that 
my wife didn't sit for the portrait,’ obscrveil tlic 
captain, with a light lauglu ‘We have been 
rather haixl up ; but La&ly Selwyn never went out 
as a model, to my knowledge.’ 

‘ 1 should hope not,* ob^rved the matter-of-iact 
merchant austerely. * 1 don't wish to say anything 
against any calling by which poor folks get an 
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lioncst living, but I am afrdid tbe models of 
pointers are not generally models of proprie^/ 

‘ Hollo ! do you hear that, Mr Litton! * said the 
captain gaily. ‘ Como, draw and defend yourself. 
Wm not your Philippa, Edward*s (luccn, then, all 
that it seems you have represented her on canvas ? 
—tender-hearted, piliful, regal, modest, and all the 
i-cst of it 

. Walter had folt grateful to his quondam friend 
for the moment, for picking him out from that hole 
ill the lioor, but this impudent allusion to Nellie 
Ncalo was altogether too much for his jNiticncc. 

<The model that sat for Plulippa is as honest 
and good a girl as any 1 know,’ said he, in a stem 
voice ; ‘ though it is quite true that pemons in her 
position arc thrown much in the way of tempta- 
tion, and— of scoundrels.* 

Such an angry blush leapt to the captain’s cheek, 
os told not only of guilt, but also of consciousness 
that the other knew him to be guilty; yet his 
answer was careless enough, os he replied : * That is 
a pretty confession as respects you gcntlemeu- 
artists, Mr Litton ; for my port, 1 thought it had 
become generally understood that there ivcrc no 
gay Lotharios now, except in the army.* 

' The presence of mind uiid quickness that the 
captain exhibited had been certainly far beyond 
what Walter (though he had always kimwn liim 
to be a clever fellow in his way) had believed him 
to possess ; and he now began to credit him with 
other qualities, the existence of which he had 
never suspected in him, and which, perhaps, he 
hod no reason to suspect. It seemed to him that 
there was a design in all Sclwyn said ; that even 
in that general remark, for example, nispcciing 
tlie gallantry of the military profession, he was 
either making light of his own behaviour to 
Nellie Neale, or, what was more likely, was |iaving 
the way for excuses with the old mcrcliant, m case 
the matter should ever be brought up against him. 
If tliis was BO, Mr Brown, of course, was quite 
unconscious of it 

‘Well, well,* said he, Met Mr Liltoii’s original 
be who she may, he has made a most charming 
jiictuTC of her, of which 1 am glad to say 1 am the 

} )08BessoT. Indeed, it is so good, ami also, as 1 
lavc said, so like dear Lotty, that 1 have commis- 
sioned him to })aint me a companion portrait of 
I her si-ster. It is only just begun — tluit is, so hir 
I as Lilian is cuiiccmcd — but 1 already recognise the 
I likene.s8.' 

I This was said as though he was conferring the 
liighcst praise upon Litton’s picture which sncli a 
work of art could receive ; whereas, as all of us who 
I arc duly subject to authority in such matters are 
aware, likeness in such a case is a very secondary 
siifair, if only * tone,’ and * pose,’ and * meaning,’ and 
a number of other aesthetic excellences, have been 
attained. A father, however, and especially a 
TsitTon, may be excused for these little errors ; and 
AV'alter bowed liis ackiiowlcdgmcnts, os gracefully 
as though Mr Brown hod said: *Your ideal Las 
been realised.’ 


‘ Then Miss Lilian is Mr Littoii’s model for tlic 
present, is she V inquired the captain, smiling. 

‘Well, of coarse, she docs not go to his studio, 
Sir Be^nald ; our friend here is so good as to 
come here^ and work.’ 

‘ Oh, indeed !* returned Stlwyii, raising Ids eye- 
brows ; ‘ that must be a very pleasant omuigemeut 
for liim.* 


Tlierc was such a marked significance in his 
tone, that even the old merchant understood the 
innuendo it was intended to convey, and answered 
with some stiffness : ‘ 1 hope so ; wc do all lhat wo 
can to make^ it pleiisant, tliough I am aware tliat ' 
wc are putting Mr Litton to considerable iucou- ’ 
vcnience.’ 

But notwithstanding the friendship these word.s 
implied towards the young painter, ilio eyes of the 
Biieakcr wondered to Lilian with an expression of 
anxiety, if not of alarm ; and from that moment ! 
Walter felt convinced that Sclwyn had declared i 
war against him, nay, more, that he had come i 
that evening with the c.KpreBS determination ' 
to ilcclorc it There were immense odds in the > 
captain’s favour ; not only from his position in the j 
family, which might now be said to be established, I 
but because, as he had himself observed, ‘ all was I 
fair in war,’ in liis view of the matter ; whereas, j 
as he well knew, Litton was scrupulous even to I 
chivalry. It was a contest between arms of precision 
and bows and aiTows, which could have but one 
msult. 

Walter did not, however, deign to fcikc notice of 
the other’s hostility, even by a look (and, iiulced, 
the captain had studiously kept hi.s face avcrtcil 
from liim during the last five minutes), but tiiiiied 
to Lotty with some commonplace observation, to | 
which she confusedly rei»lied. No xicrsoii, how- 1 
ever unobservant, could have failed to sec that , 
Buiiicthing had gone wrong, and yet it seemed to ; 
Walter that her embarrassineiit, us she auswered | 
him, was due to other causes than that knowledge. I 
She had shot a nervous, fiightened glance towanls 
her husband, and her words Jiail been very c«ild. 
Could it be possible that he had schooled her to 
refuse him her countenance, bidden her not orly 
to ignore, but to forget that he had hecu ami sliil 
was her friend ? Or wjis she so c.onscion.s of lior 
ow n wretchedness ns to feel she h[ul no cau.s(i t:> 
thank him for the hand he had had in giving lici' 
a husband — who w’a.s also a tyniiit ? 

‘lhavc some work to do at homo, Miss Lilian, 
which your father’s hospitality lia.s (yiuswl me ts» j 
ncglecV said AValter abruptly, and w'itli a touch cl ‘ 
bitterness that he could not wholly stifle. M 
must go now ;’ and he held out his hand to her. 

‘ But you will come to-morrow at the usual time ?’ 
said she, in hvv clear sweet tones, made more*, «li^- 
tinct, ns he fancied, even than n.sua1, so that all ia 
the room could hear her. ‘M}' sister is very 
desirous to see you paint — arc you no!^ Lotty ? - 
and she is coming on purposf*.’ 

‘ 1 don’t know,* said Lotty hesitating ; ‘ I sliouLl 
like it ; ’ ami again her eyes w’aiidered towanls her 
lonl and master. 

‘0 yes, you must come early,’ put in Mr 
Brow'll authoritiiliv(‘ly, ‘ iin*! Biieml the day ; and 
Sir Begiiiald can join us when he likeP.-^-Wcll, d 
you must go, Mr Litton, you must ; this ia Lihcity 
Ilall, you know.’ And A\’’alter took his leave, 
exchanging only a nod wdth Sclwyn. ^ 

As he walked home W’ith his cigar in his mouth, 
Ilia anger w'as still liot a^inat the captain ; but he 
could reflect uiioii what liad haiqiened wdth imj** 
patience than Avhen he had been standing ‘ under 
lire,* as it were, in the drawing-room ; and as 
usual witli him, however angry, when time mi 
thought was given him, he began to beat about lu 
his own mind for excuses for the ofleiider. 
Selwyu really believed him to be cai>able o 
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after BO mai^ yeaxB of friendBliip, believo his friend 
BO base ? Might there not be some other reason 
that made him hostile to him. Might he not, for 
example, resent his having drawn that likeneBs of 
Lotty, notwithstanding that the result had been so 
favourable to his fortunes. Sclwyn must surely 
know him too well to suspect him of entertaining 
any improper ideas with respect to his friend’s wife ; 
and, moreover, the captain was by no means a jealous 
jiiaii ; ho was too self-confident (and with reason) 
to be subject to any such passion. But the Some- 
body— and there teas a possible Somebody in the 
person of Mrs Sheldon— might have put the notion 
into his head. By itself, he would doubiless luive 
laughed at it ; but couffied with the x>icture, was it 
not just within the range of possibility that it had 
made Selwyn jealous ? 

Nothing could be more unreasonable or more 
unjust than for him to be so ; but if he was, his 
conduct became to a certain degree excusable. But, 
nil the other hand, was such an explanation of his 
beliaviouT consistent with that significant remark 
of his, that the ‘arrangement’ of jointing Lilian’s 
pictiii'c at Willowbank must be ‘ very pleasant for 
Mr Litton ? ’ It was so pleasant, that Walter con- 
fo.=:sed to himself that if it should be broken oif, 
the greatest happiness of his life would thereby be 
I taken away from him ; and he had a sorrowful 
]trescieuce that it would be taken away, and that 
I at no distant date. 


OLIVER CROMWELL’S HEAD. 

Oi.iVKii CromwkiJi, Lord Protector of Englaml, 
died at Wliiteliall Palace on the 3d September 
lcr»S. lie bad for some lime liccn sufl'eriiig from 
turtiuii ague, which might liave been allevialetl, if 
not removed, by the use of Peruvian bark, but with 
this mmedy the medical practitioners of the period 
were umicquaiiited. During Oliver’s protracted ill- 
ness, his beard was suffered to grow, so that at ids 
dejilli Ids features were somewhat different from 
what they are usually represented in Ids x)OTtraits. 
We say nothing of the Protectoi’’8 character, further 
Ilian this, that Ids religious enthusiasm and reganl 
lor the i)riiicii»les of civil liberty, led him to take 
a stand against the arbitrary measures of ( Jliarli^s 1., 
at whose trial and coiideiimation, lie, and his soii- 
iii-law ireton, and Bradshaw assisted. Though 
lisiiig to power on the ruins of the monarchy, and 
iu effect hccoiidng an autocrat, Oliver was by no 
lueniLs a selfish or vulgar tyrant. He was a stem 
lover of justice, uud under Ids firm rule, the iiutiou 
tiijoycd peace and iirosperity. At his decease, he 
jyas only sixty years of age. .Mourned Loth by his 
laiiiilv and the public, his body was carefully 
embalmed, and lay in state at iSoiiicrsct House, 
previous to burial with regal honours in AVcstiiiiii- 
rtcr Abbey. There, seemingly, ivjis an end of the 
Protector, who avos never more to he seen in this 
Avorld ; but this proved to he u mistake. 

As a rule, the English are generous and forgiving. 
They do not take tlie mean advantage of striking 
a man when he is down ; nor is it customary for 
tjiom to levengo themselves on bodies torn from 
the grave. On this occasion, however, the nation 
in a political xiaroxysin, as intemperate in 
us Avay 08 was that demonstrated by the French 


revolutionists, when, in 1793, they rifled the tombs 
at St-Denis, and scattered their coptents to the 
winds. In January 1661, when Ireton had been 
dead upwards of nine years ; Cromwell, more than 
two years ; and Bradshaw-^ecmcd the principal 
regicide, from his having presided at the trial and 
condemnation of Clianes I. — a year and two 
months, measures were taken to inflict vengeance 
on the three helpless bodies. It is not a pleasatit 
subject to refer to, hut in history we must take the 
had Avith the good. In ilie present instance, there 
is not a little to he regretted. 'J' he three Avrctchc*! 
corpses Avere officially dug from their grav’es^ and 
iguomiiiiously dragged in sledges to Tyburn. 
There they were hanged and beheaded, and their 
iiratihiicd bodies buried beneath the gallows. One 
is almost ashamed to record proceedings so much 
at vari^ce with the character of a generous and 
high-minded people. The horror that the circum- 
stance insx)ires is significant of the advance in 
feeling since the seventeenth century. 

What now became of the three heads ? They 
had a distinct history, of which Ave propose to say 
something, and are much aided in doing so by the 
statements of an intelligent correspondent in the 
Times (December 31, 1874) Avhich have not been 
invalidfitcd. The heads, as avc learn, were stuck 
on the lof) of Westminster Hall, on the ground 
below Avhicli at that time sentinels Avalkcil. 

‘ ireton’s head avos in the middle, and OromAvcU’s 
and Bradshaw’s on each side respectiA’cly. Crom- 
well’s head, being embalmed, remained exposed 
to the utiiiospliere for tAA'cnty-live years, and 
then, one stormy night, it AA*as bloAvn clown, and 

1 >icked up by the sentry, Avho, biding it under 
lis cloak, took it home", and secreted it in the 
chimney corner ; and, us iiKpiirics Avere constantly 
being made about it by the government, it was 
only on his deathbed that he revealed Avherc lie 
had liiilden it. Uis family sold the head to one 
of the Cambridgeshire Bussells ; and, in the same 
box in Avhicli it still is, it descended to a certain 
Samuel Russell, Avho, being a needy and careless 
man, exhibited it iu a place near dare Market. 
There it was seen by James Cox, avIio then oAvned 
a famous museum. He tried iu A'ain to buy the 
head from Russell; for, poor ns he Avas, nothing 
Avould at firat tempt him to part Avith the relic ; 
but alter a time, Cox assisted him Avith money, 
and eA’eiitually, to clear himself from debt, he 
made the head over to Cox. When Cox at lost 
jiarted with his -museuni, he sold the head of 
CroniAvell for tAVO hundred and thirty pounds to 
three men, avIio bought it about the time of tho 
French Be volution to exhibit in Mead Court, 
Bond Street, ut lialf-a-crown a head. Curiously 
enough, it happened that each of these three 
gentlemen died a siuldeii death, and the head came 
into the possession of the three nieces of the last 
man avIio died. These young ladies, nervous at 
keeping it in the house, asked Mr Wilkinson, 
their iiiedicnl innii, to take care of it for them, and 
they subsequently sold it to him. For the next 
fifteen or twenty years, ^fr Wilkinson was in the 
habit of sliewiiig it to all the distinguished men 
of that day, and the head, much treasured, yet 
Teinains in his family. 

‘The circumstantial evidence is very curious. 
It is the only head iu history which is knoAvn to 
have been embalmed and afterunrds beheaded. 
On the back of the neck, above the A'crtebnc, is 
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the mark of tlie cut of aii axe where the execu- 
tioner, having, perhaps, no proper lilock, had 
struck too high, and, laying the head in its soft, 
embalmed state on the block, ilattencd the nose 
oil one side, making it adhere to tlie face. The 
hair grows promiscuously about the face, and the 
beard, stained to exactly the same colour by the 
embalming liquor, is tucked up under the chin, 
with the oaken staif of the spear with which the 
hcail was stuck ujj on Wcstmiiister Hall, which 
staif is perforated by a w*orm that never attacks 
oak until it has been for many ycai's exposed to 
the weather. 

* The iron spoar-hcad, where it protrudes above 
the skull, is rusted nway by tlie action of the 
atniosphei'C. The jagged way in which the top of 
the skull is icinoved throws us back to a time 
when surgery was in its infancy; while the em- 
balming is so beautifully done, that the cellular 
process of the gums and the ineiiibraiic of the 
tongue arc still to be seen. Several teeth are yet 
in the mouth; the membrane of the eyelid re- 
mains, the pio-iiuiter and the dura-mater, thin 
membranes, which J believe lie over the brain, 
may be seen clinging to the inner and upper part 
of the skull. The brain was, of course, 1 ‘eiiioved, 
but the coinpartmeiita are very distinct. When 
the great sculptor, Flaxman, went to sec it, he 
said at once : “ Yon will not mind my cxpi'essing 
unv disappointment 1 may feel on seeing the 
head 1” “ O no ! *' said Mr Wilkinson ; “ but will 
you tell me wliat arc the characteristics by which 
the head might be recognised “ Well,*' replied 
Flaxman, ** I know u great deal about the con- 
figuration of the head of Oliver Cromwell. He 
hod a low, brooil foi'elicacl, large orbits to the eyes, 
a high septum to the nose, and liigh clicek-boues ; 
but them is one feature which will be with me 
a crucial test, and that is, that, instead of liaving 
the low’er jaw-bone somewhat curved, it was 
particularly short and straight, but set out at un 
angle, which gave him a jijwlisli aiquuiraiicc." The 
head exactly answeivd to the description, and 
Flaxman went away expressing liimsclf os con- 
vinced and delighted. 

*The head has also a length from the forehead to 
the back of the head which is quite extraordinary ; 
and one day, before Mr Wilkinson retired from 
practice, his assistant called him into the suigciy 
to point out to him how exactly the shaven head 
of a lad who was there as a natient resembled the 
embalmed head of CVomwcll up-stairs, and moi'c 
particularly in the extreme length between the 
forehead and the occiput 

‘Mi Wilkinson mentioned the circumstance to 
the gentleman who brought the lad to him. “ No 
wonder.” said the gentleman, “for this lad is a 
direct descendant of Oliver Cromwell, whoso name, 
like this boy’s, was Williams, before they changed 
it to Cromwell.” It was curious that this type 
should le-anpcaror remain after so many years. 

‘ When the head was in the possession of Samuel 
RuBBell, he wm frequently intoxicated when he 
shewed it to his friends, and they cut off pieces of 
the hair, until the liead was closely cropped. 

‘A correspondent in the Globe, of the 28th of 
September or thereabouts, believed that the body 
of Cromwell, after removal from the Abbey, was 
buried in Red Lion Square, and another body sub- 
stituted, and sent on to Tyburn with Treton and 
Bradshaw. But it is not probable they could have 


obtained an embalmed body for the purpose. The 
embalmed head is now in the posscssW of Mr 
Horace Wilkinson, Sevenoaks, Kent There is a 
small hole where the wart was on his forehead, and 
the eyebrows met in the middle. The head has 
the appearance of hard, dry leather. There are 
other details, and there is other circumstantial 
evidence, and there are records printed and pub- 
lished at the time ; but I feel I must not trespass 
on yonr valuable space any further, although it is 
a subject in which many of your readers may take 
os great an interost as docs Srnex.* 

A subsequent correspondent of the Times has 
a doubt ns to the hood being that of Cromwell, 
hinting the possibility of its being that of 
Ireton or Bradshaw. But nil circuiusturices, and 
more particuhirly the fact of the licod having been 
embalmed, point pretty conclusively to the cor- 
roctness of the belief, that the head above described 
is really that of the Lord Protector. 


A FRIENDLY GIFT. 

I AM so fond of animals of all sorts, that T Uiink 
Nature designed me to be the keeper of a men- 
agerie, and to go about the country with caravans 
full of wild beasts. One, however, is apt to mis- 
take his profession. Circumstances led me to be 
a wholesale grocer in the City, whose business is 
to judge critically of tciW, sugars, and so on. In 
duty bound, and with a wife and family, 1 have 
endeavoured to make the best of my position; 
but always liave hud a clinging to uniniak As 
matters stand, T am obliged content mysolf 
with Iwing a Fellow of the Zoological Society ; 
with frequent visits to the Ganlcns of that hon- 
ourable body, and in a small way keeping some 
.animals on my own account. On one occasion, I 
went the length of keeping a young Bengal tiger 
— a most interesting creature — hut receiving sundry 
hints from my neighliours that I was to be iii- 
dictcil for maintaining a dangernus nuisance, I 
quietly disposed of my acquisition to a well-known 
animal merchant. 

The coast being so far cleared, the reader can 
imagine the pleasure witli which I perused a note 
to the following purport, on an'iving one morning 
at my ofiicc. It came from an acquaintance, a 
merchant with foreign dealings: ‘An old cor- 
respondent, thiiiking to pay me a great compliment, 
writes that ho hsis sent a young bear by the ship 
Polar Star, expected shortly to arrive. Knowing 
yonr fondness for animals, I shall be glad if you 
will accept it Do not be profuse with llmiiks^ 
for I do not know what to do with the beast’ 

I hod already several animals, but no bear; 
a young one could be easily managed; so 1 gladly 
accepted the gift 

On my return home in the evening, I, of course, 
informed my wife of my present ; but with whut a 
result I ‘ A gazelle, dear little thing ; yes. But a 
bear ? No ! What would I do with him 1 Where 
would or could I keep him ? Just remember your 
tiger.’ All Benedicts know, however, that anything 
from a sealskin, mantle to a handsome bracelet will 
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remove u mountain of difficulties. 4looni might 
perhaps bo modo in that old outhouse in the 
comer of the meadow, and with strong bars, there 
could be no danger or inconvenience.’ The point 
thus satisfactorily settled, the cage was prcxiared, 
and mode ready for bruin. 

In due time the Polar Star^ with her passenger, 
arrived ; and 1 went on board to see iny accxuisi- 
tion. 1 found bruin iiuietly walking about the 
deck, with a chain hanging from his ii(!ck. The 
sailors informed me he was a great favourite, very 
tame, quiet, and playful ; and when I went up to 
him and patted him, 1 \ras delighted ; ho quite 
bore out the good character he hml received. Bruin 
was to he well cured fur during the night, and I 
promised to send for him next inoriiing. 1 reached 
home quite elated, praising the good qualities of 
my bear; and my wife was delighted beyond 
lueasui'c. An envelope lying on the table conUiinetl 
a bill for a bracelet which had just arrived. £ was 
so much taken up with iny bear, that I had nut 
noticed my wile’s delight was caused by admiring 
licr 1)racclet ; it teas a handsome one indeed, and so 
was the price. 

I had sounded my man John, keeper of my 
zoological collection, about my bear. He careil 
nothing for a bear, especially a young one, after 
iiis cxpcrleuco with iiiy tiger ; but he made no 
demur; so I arranged he should be at the docks at 
ten o’clock next nioriiing, and bring bruin in a cab 
to my office in the Lane. I expected him ubont 
cleveu. Noon, 1 r.M. came ; but no John— no bear ; 
so I went to my lunch, leaving strict orclci's 1 was 
to be at once sent for on tiieir arrival. Returning 
to my office, no sign of cither ; two, three, even 
four o’clock came ; and os the hours passed, iny 
anxiety kejit rising as rapidly us a thermometer 
placed in a pot of colil water on a Luge fire would. 
SLoiily after four, when iiiy mental tlieriiiomctcr 
Wiis at boiling-point, I lioard sliouts and yells, and 
instinctively looked through the window of luy 
otfice : 1 then saw John pulling and tugging Urn 
bear along by his chain, and naturally surrounded 
by all the tag-rag and bobtail of the streets. The 
door of my sample-room was opened, and John and 
the bear admitted. 

iiis followers, being excluded, amused them- 
selves by trying to look through the keyhole, 
until, finding they could sec nothing, their patience 
became exhausted, and they gradually witlidrew' 
to their accustomed haunts. John was thoroughly 
(lone up ; but after a little stimulant, was able to 
account for his lute appearance, much to my own I 
astonishment, and that of some of my neighbours, 
who had called in to see my new friend. John 
toUl me he had got the bear quietly into a 
cahj but shortly bruin began to give unmistak- 
able evidence that he much prclerred being a 
passenger on board ship, to riding in a * Growler* 
over the stones. He uccaino very fractious, and 

u j ^ making a sudden spring, burst open the 
wb-doqr, and hauled poor Joiin, who had hold of his 
cliun, into the rooil. Once there, bruin became 
but cabby would have nothing more to do 
him, and insisted, os was natural, on being paid 
not only for the distance he had come, but for the 
^luage done to his cab. This, after a little time, 
^ouu Kttled by handing the man a sovereign ; and, 
as bruin was again on his good-behaviour, resolved 


to lead him. Bruin went very quietly, until a 
Newfoundland dog good-tempereuly wished to 
make his acquaintance. The best friends full out 
occasionally; but hruin was determined not to 
make a friend of one so casually met, and iniinccli- 
ately attacked the poor dog, and so severely pawed 
him, that he was glad to beat as hasty a retreat 
as his wounds would permit. John was beginning 
to get fainbhearteil, but his courage had not quite 
deserted him; lie obtained some buns, and with 
these, and nut a little coaxing, at Inst managed to 
get him safely to my otfice. 'Whilst these ad- 
ventures were being related, bruin hatl been very 
quiet ; but when finished, he evidently thought that 
it was his duty to prove, as fur os he could, John’s 
truthfulness. I happened to have at that time 
& laigc lot of molasses for sale, and the different 
samples were standing on one of the tables. 
Whether he thought he should have hail some 
more buns, or luul a vague idea he had been 
brought from his native home to be trained as a 
grocer, I know not, but he suddenly sprang upon 
the table to inspect and taste iny samples. My 
friends made a rush ; 1 never knew until then, in 
how short a time about a dozen men- my neigh- 
bours, of course — can vanish through a doorway. 
1 at once caught the chain, and got the * taster ’ 
off the table ; but no sooner on the floor, than he 
turned on me, and my shirt-front and waistcoat 
were tom to ribbons, iny walch-cliain broken ; 
and there was no saying what might have been 
the result, had not John fortunately come to my 
assistance w'ith the poker, and with two or three 
blows, happily succeeded in stunning my newly 
acquired treasure ! AVhilst he w*as in this state, 
we managed to secure him with the chain. But 
what to do now was the question. It was folly, 
under the circumstances, to think of taking him 
home; he had evidently not been licked into 
proper shape by his mother. What could 1 do 
with him? As a member of the Zoo., I would 
send him there. After some dilficulty, when the 
package ^vas known, John got a cart, and started 
with bruin, carefully secured, to the Regent’s Park, 

taking a letter for my friend, Mr . I felt 

relieved when I saw them off, and making the bc.st 
of my rags, returned home, rejoicing the heart 
of niy wife by in forming her I had changed my 
mind, and did not intciul keeping a bear. I was 
well out of the scrape ; but it docs not do to shout 
until you arc out of the wood. A few hours later, 
John reached home with a letter from Hr — . 
He thanked me excecilingly for sending the bear, 
but as at the Zoological Gardens they were then 
full of ^ars, ho .much regretted he could not 
keep him. He would, however, take charge of 
him for three days, to give me a little time ; &c. 

A little time ! It was a little time, aud then I 
should have bruin thrown on my hands, perhaps 
on my shirt-front again. However, I was deter- 
mined I would rather sidl him, or give him to my 
hainlresser, than have him home. Fortune favours 
the brave. On the second day, 1 heard, by mere 
chance, that the Zoological Society at Amsterdam 
would be glad to receive him. I lost no time. I 
found out when the next steamer soiled ; and, care- 
fully secured in a strong cage, bruin mode his 
second voya^. 

Ursus arrived safely, is at present in good health, 
and seems very comfortable in his quarters ; and I 
aui comfoitablo too, in having' got him ofl; my 
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ftnil he 80 Well taken core of. In this as 
in some other cases, a gift of an animal — though 
not a white elephant — ^luay become a subject of 
considerable perplexity both to mind and pocket ! 


THE MONTH: 

SCIENCE AND ARTS. 

We all know that Mdacks* arc plentiful in the 
air above our great towns ; and Hr Angus Smith 
of Manchester has discovered various kinds of dust 
in the rain-water of that neighbourhood. But 
Professor Nordenskjbld of Stockholm, having caught 
fulling snow, found in it minute particles of metal 
which he supposed to be iron, os they were at- 
tracted by the magnet. Examination of hailstones 
that fell at Stockholm, and of snow from icebcigs 
in latitude eighty degrees, brought similar particles 
to light ; Olid it now appears that this metallic 
dust is composed of iron, nickel, cobalt, carbon, 
and phosphoric acid. This remarkable discovery 
has prompted the suggestion, that the flashes and 
streams of light seen during displays of the aurora 
may be due to this dust having become incan- 
descent by friction in our atmosphere. The peculiar 
striped appearance assumed by the light on some 
occasions might then be regarded us an eifect of 
terrestrial magnetism. The question is a curious 
one, and will, no doubt, be further investigated. 
Are there countries where iron dost is more plenti- 
ful than in others ; and are the inhahiUmts of 
those countries more vigorous than the people 
whose atmosphere has no iron ? The Polar Expe- 
dition might investigate the question during the 
weary hours when they arc frozen in. 

As regards the Polar Expedition, the prepara- 
tions are going on actively. The two ships, Alert 
and Bloodhoundy are being strengthened to the 
utmost, so that they may resist the pressure of 
ice. The victualling department is engaged in 
cooking and compressing food of the host kind 
into the smallest possible space ; and the navy 
tailors are busy over thick clothing, and fur coats 
and jackets, which may enable the crews to set 
the cold at defiance. As usual, when scientific 
advice is wanted, the Royal Society have been 
appealed to by the Admiralty, and they have re- 
commended for appointment two naturalists who 
are to do what is needful for tlie botany, geology, 
and zoology of the countries and seas which wc 
may hope will be discovered and explored. And 
in order that all on board may know what is 
needful, the Council of the Society have under- 
taken to prepare a Manual of advice and instruc- 
tion in Physical Science, Natural History, Geology, 
and Ethnology ; and the Geographical Society are 
to do the same for Physical Geography. So for, 
therefor^ as knowledge and power can serve, 
the expedition will possess two ptw Atitiiil elements 
of success. 

An expedition to observe the total edipso of 
the sun on the 6th of April next is also preparing. 
This eclipse will be visible in the easl^ and 

n- 


observers ore to bo sent to some soitablo place j 
in India, to the islands of the Bay of Bengal, | 
and to Siam. There is yet so much to be stadiml i 
and learned os regards the constitution of the sim, i 
that it is quite worth while to incur all the ! 
trouble and cost of a long voyage to observe an ' 
ccli^ise, especially os there are some particulars I 
which can he mailo out during an eclipse, but at ; 
no other time. The king of Siam lias promised to . 
receive as Ids guests the observers who may be i 
sent to Bangkok, and to aid their work occordii^r ; 
to their requirements. The period of totality iu ; 
the forthcoming eclipse will l)C from four to fire ' 
minutes, in which time, with favourable weather, 
a series of important observations may ho iiiiule. 
Before these lines appear in print, the observers 
will be on the way to their several stations. 

Mr J. G. Rowe, niau.agcr of the Aylesbury and : 
Buckingham Railway, has invented what he calls | 
the Mlelumc Signal-lamp,’ which, as the name | 
indicates, will relight itsdl^ should the llame by ; 
any chance have been extinguished. The oil- ; 
cliamber of the lamp, which has two or three wick% : 
rotates and is regulated by a spring. A stud cun- ' 
iicctcd with a bur formed of two metals, bniss an<l , 
steel, locks the chamber, and holds it in place ' 
while it (the bar) is heated by the llumc. But 
should the llame go nut, the luir cools, shrink.':, : 
releases the stud, unlocks the oil-chamber, wbieli 
immcdiiitely llies round, inq>e1UMl by its spring, 
while certain matches siiitahlv placed lake lire, au l : 
kindle one of the spare wicks, and thus the lamp ; 
is relighted automatically. It is obvious that a 
lamp which can be depeude<l on to iniiintaiii its ' 
light, would be especially ii.^eful us a sigiial-laiiip = 
on a railwu}', or indeed anywlierc, | 

In this case, the result is obtained by the com- i 
pound bar, and the dilfereuce of expansion between : 
the two metals. By a moditication of the contiiv- | 
since, a wifety-himp is produced, to which the in- ; 
ventoT gives his own name, and calls it the ‘ Kowc.’ | 
After it has been lighted a quarter of an hour, the | 
heat locks it so fast that it can only be opened bv ! 
blowing out the light and li.‘aving tlic lamp to cool, i 
While waiting a quarter of an hour in the dark, a 
miner would have time to ‘ consi<ler his w’ays.* 
iSlioiild every man in tlie realm be required to 
become a soldier, us in Germany ? is a oiicstioii ^ 
which has heen iiiiich discussed of late. AVitimht ; 
attempting a solution, it may be answered that j 
every man should at Icstst know how to dcicml | 
himself. Military history abounds in instances of j 
successful defences made by digging intrcnchucnts ; 
and felling trees ; and to this end (^aptain Stcwait 
Harrison suggests 'an iiiqdciiiciit which, combining 
pick, spailc, axe, and maiitlut, be calls tlio ‘ Ihir- 
goyno’ — a name dear to engineer officers. Tli'? 
spade is^to be of steel with sharp edges, so that it 
could be used os an axe ; the handle is a steel tube 
into which a saw-bayonet or an auger may w 
fitted. With these appliances and a stout ro]^, a 
few men might very soon intrench thcmselveg. 
Periodical drill at this sort of work might bo 
made a recreation, os rowing, cricked or footbalb 
and with greater contingent odvanta^ Captoui 
Ilamson reminds ns uiat the most expensive 
articles used- in war ore soldiers ; and that no 
mental, moral, or physical qualities will render 
men bullet-proof, while a few inches of earth of 
timber will easily do bo.’ 
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Abacus’ for day and night signals. With six rows 
of points^ one million signals can he mode ; they 
can be kept under obscrvatbii for any length of 
time, and in seasons of danger the code may be 
changed every day or night, and they are available 
in any language. Any one desiring further infor- 
mation on these inventions may apply to Captain 
Harrison, Sutton Place, llackncj^ 

ihe use of the steam-whistle os a signal for 
mariners is spreading. A whistle has been erected 
on the extremity of Cape d’Or in the Bay of Fundy, 
\v'hich, during thick weather, fog, or snow-storms, 
blows a blast of six seconds* duration twice in each 
minute. The sound will be licard to a distance of 
twenty miles in calm weather, and from five to 
eight miles during storms ; and will thus give 
tiniely warning to vessels approaching the coast. 

If the land is dangerous to ships, landsmen arc 
at times more dangerous, seeing that, for greed of 
gain, they send ships to sea in an unseawurthy 
condition. It is argued that the ships are sur- 
Ycywl before they are sent to sea ; hut the answer 
is— Uow are they surveyed? It has been suggested 
that the effectual way to prevent the lamentable 
loss of life to which seuiiieii are now liable, would 
be that, 011 ]iToof of the iinsoaworthincss of a ship, 
the policy of insurance should be forfeited both by 
the owner and the underwriter. Covernment is 
(rxpected to do something vigorous in the matter, 
at least, as regards overloading. 

Steel wire is made for the strings of pianofortes. 
Sir William Thomson rccoiniiionds that a wdre of 
this kind should be used instead of a rope for 
deep-sea sounding. For this purpose it has many 
advantages : its weight and friction are exceedingly 
{•mall in comparison with the weight and friction of 
a rope. A sounding in a depth of tw'o thousand 
seven hundred fathoms has been taken with a steel 
wire ill the Bay of Biscay with complete success. 
The sinker weighed thirty pounds, and brought up 
in the tube attached to it a speeimen of the bottom. 
To facilitate the hauling up, Sir W. Thomson 
makes use of a suppleiiieiitil pulley, which hears 
the weight of the sinker while the wdre is vrouiul 1 
without strain on the principal roller. To preserve | 
the wire from rust, wlicn out of use, it is kept 
always immersed in n solution of caustic soda. 
The small space in which three thousiind fathoms 
of steel wire cun he packed, is a fiiilhcr advantage, S 
that will no doubt be consulcreil in the fitting-out 
of ships in which economy of stowage is essential. 

Steel wire is now uswl in the manufacture of 
ships* cables and tow ropes. The ropes and cables 
thus produced arc remarkable for their strength 
and flexibility, and for the small space they occupy 
in comparison with hemp-ropes and chain-cables. 
A roTC two inches in diameter will bear a strain of 
one hundred tons without breaking : the stren^h 
is uniform throughout ; whereas, on testing choui- 
cable^ defective links are always discovered. The 
cost, loo, is moderate. A ship of three thousand tons 
must have ^ree hundred and sixty fathoms of two- 
^d-orhalf-inch chain-cahlc, which weig^ forty-five 
WHS, costs about twelve hundred pounds, and is 


weighs not more than five tons in the same length, 
namely, three hundred and sixty fathoms, ^tcr 
reofling this, wo cannot help asking, are the merits 
of steel cables as widely known as they ought to 
be? 

It has been known for many years that iron can 
be deposited by means of electricity ; as a scien- 
tific fact, it was interesting to mctalluigists ; but the 
iron so dc}K)sitcd was too brittle to he useful. Of 
late years, the process has been modified and im- 
proved, and Mr Klein of St Petersburg now 
produce electro-deposited iron Avliich is * perfectly 
malleable, eminently flexible and elastic, and, like 
sheet-steel, may he welded. In a word, it pos- 
I sesses all the (diaracturistics of an excellent Ibrgctl 
iron.* Considering the immcrous applications of 
which iron is capable, tliis process is likely to 
become of great value. 

The Devon Great Consols mine discharges a 
prodigious quantily of water into the river Tamar, 
and, considering that this waste-water is impreg- 
nated with arsenic, the Commissioners for inquir- 
ing into the pollution of rivers are of opinion that 
.some special precautions should be taken against 
harmful I'csults. The manufacture of arsenic in 
this country umouiiU to more than five thousand 
tons a year, and oiie-thiitl of this enormous 
fimuitity is produced in the mine above named. 
The Commissioners, we are told, ‘ saw stored in the 
warehouses of tlie mine, rearly packed for sale, a 
tiuantity of white arsenic probably suflicient to 
destroy every living anim.'il upon the face of tlie 
earth.* Where the manufacture is on such a scale, 
it is easy to see that a river may be poisoned by 
the influx of waste-water from the arsenic works, 
to say nothing of the noxious fumes that escape 
into the air. Such being the elements of mischief, 
it seems im]X)ssible not to agree in the conclusion, 
that 4t is only reasonable (as is now the case with 
the retail sale of arsenic) that the maiiufacturc of a 
poison so virulent should be subject to special 
state supervision ; and that an officer should be em- 
powered to require that the be.st practicable means 
tM3 taken not only to prevent tlie poisoning of the 
air by the volatilisation of the mineral, but also to 
binder the access of the poison to running water.’ 
Tlic public health should surely be the supreme 
consideration. 

From a paper read at a recent meeting of the 
Geological Society, w’e learn that the microscope 
has become of impoiiance in determining thii 
structure of rocks, and that, in consequence, certain 
rocks about which doubts prevailed can now be 
classified with certainty. For example, there are 
groups of volcanic rocks, and the microscope has 
enabled the observer to detcniiiiie wliich are the 
oldest rucks in the several scries. This has been 
an exceedingly dilficiilt question, for the reason 
that volcanic rocks and even adics ^ve been 
strangely ' metamorphosed * by the action of heat 


subsequently to tbeir first ejection. It is now 
possible to distinguish between a * normal lava* 
and the reconsolidutcd ashes ; and in discussing the 
paper, Mr David Forbes explained the difference 
iwtwccn volcanic ash and tnff or tufa. The ashes, os 
he states, are purely sub-aerial formations thrown 
out of the volcanic orifice, and falling down on 





on the contrary, are molten lava poured out into 
or under water, whereby they become at once 
cooled and disintegrated into fragments or powder, 
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in proportion as tlie action of the water proved 
more or less ovcipowering. Professor liamsay 
followed' with the re^iarh, that in the volcanic 
region of Wales the ashes had been thrown out 
of old Silurian volcanoes, first beneath the 
surface of the sea, and afterwards above W'ator, os 
the vents increased in height. The green slates, 
he said, were iiue aslics thrown out upon land. 

An engineer at Dublin, who is building break- 
waters and harbour-works, constructs concrete 
blocks that weigh three hundred and fifty tuns 
each, and then, by a clever contrivance, sinks them 
to their place at the bottom of the sea, and thus, 
in a comparatively short time, brings the work 
above the low-water mark, when the u])peT por- 
tions can be built in the usual way. This saves 
all the trouble and cost of coffer-dams and pumps, 
and must be reguitled as a triumph of engineering. 

It is known to some of our readers that the 
Royal Society have compiled and ].niblishcd a 
Catalogue of Scientific Papers in six volumes 4to. 
These volumes contain the titles of papers pub- 
lished ill the Transactions of Societies, and in 
scientific periodicals in all purls of the civilised 
world between 1800 and 1803, and their value us a 
work of reference is everywhere rccogniseil. At 
the annual meeting of the liislitulioii of Civil 
Eiigineeis, a suggestion was made that a Catalo^ie 
of Engineering Information similarly compiled 
might be umlcrtukeiL with advantage. As the 
Report of the niecliiig states, *it would be invalu- 
able to an engineer in practice, us it would give 
him the means of ascortamiiig, if not (exactly what 
hod been done in certain cases, at least the amount 
and kind of information on reconl in regard to 
particular subjects/ 

The Europeans in Japan have fonned an Asiatic 
Society, and have published two volumes of 
Transaciiom^ which is a gratifying sign of activity 
apart from commercial ciiteriirise. T\ig scope of 
the Society may be judged of by a few titles of 
papers from the volume wliich has just appeared : 

* A Journey from Yedo to Kusatsu ;* ‘ Constructive 
Art in Japan * The Games and Sports of Japanese 
Children ‘ Winds and Currents in the Vicinity 
of the Japanese Islands * Has Japanese an affinity 
with Aryan Languages}' and ‘Concerning Deep- 
sea Sounding.' 

Our notice,^ in a previous Months of Jlerr 
Bachmaier’a dictionaries, in which numerals take 
the place of words, has brought upon us wliat the 
French call ‘ reclamations ' from different quarters. 
In some instances, it is implied that somehow or 
other certain persons are aggrieved by our notice ; 
some of them had 'thought' of a similar publica- 
tion, while others held a copyright. Our answer 
is, that Bachmaicr's dictionaries were first pub- 
lished seven years ago, and have ever since been 
advertised, reviewed, and consulted. And further, 
that the learned German is not the first inventor 
of that kind of book. In the Board of Traile 
^mblishcd 37ie Commtircial Code of Signals for ihe 
Use of all Nations^ in which uiunenils represent 
words, and embodying a most ample vocabulaiy, 
comprisiim about six thousand words and sen- 
tences, and about three thousand names of coun- 
tries, islands, ports, and capes. Tliis book has 
been translateu into seven, ut least, of the lan- 
guages of Europe. It was originated by a dis- 
tinguished naval officer, whose name is held in 
high honour north of tlie Tweed, who availed him- 


self of scraps and suggestions already existing, and 
dill not claim to be un inventor. We arc alwavs 
willing to answer legitimate inquiries, but we pi^. 
test against being held responsible for imagiimry 
grievances. ^ 


WAITING. 

*TiS time you drew the curtain, child, and latched the 
open door ; 

Put out the useless candle— Ihoro is daylight on the 
moor ; 

And if he comes back in the day, bo it early, be it 
late, 

lie 'll lind the track across the heath tliat leads him to 
our gate. 

I'll lay mo down upon the bed, but I shall wake to 
hear 

Tho faintest footfall on the grass, or ever it draw near ; 

*Tis many a year ; yet 1 should know his Bte[) as well to- 
day. 

As when I checked my sobs to hear its echo die away. 

'Tis many a year ; 1 sometimes wish, tho while 1 wati'h 
at night, 

And Icol my heart grow colder with the coming of the 
light- • 

I wish luy hope could die away os dies thu lamp at ! 
morn ; | 

I wish I could sit down and weejs know iu}vclt I 
furlorn. * i 

! 

I wish that I could shut my heart ns you bar out the ! 
sun, I 

Ami hit in darkness, yel in peace, until my life wwra i 
done ; 

I'm weary listculug all the night for what I never I 
hear ; 

I'm weary counting how tho days make up another 
year. 

And if he comes, it is so long, so long I Vc waited now. 

Oh, will lie know me with lliesu lines deep traced upon 
my brow ? 

He'll look to see a knot of curls, like one that be has 
kept. 

And worn, I know, upon his heart, the while he waked 
or slept. 

He’ll look to cliup a little hand that once was firm and 
white : 

(Fed how it shakes, child, just to think if he should 
come to-night) ; 

From scanty Lair, and linbd face, and figure shrunk and 
bent, 

How could he guess the beating heart, whose love is all 
unspent 1 

It would be worst of all to see him try to hide the l)ain, 

To hear tho old fond words, and see tho old dear looks 
again ; 

To hold his warm brown hand, close pressed, and know at 
heart the while 

That when he turned his face aside, tho lips forgot their 
smile. 

I 'm fain to give up hope, and rest from weary day and 
night 4 

In soft gray gloaming, that may end, who kuow^ lu 
sudden light : 

There are some joys most near, they say, when every hoi)e 
seems past, 

And if 1 cease to watch and wait, my love luay come at 
last. ^ 

rrinted md l^iblishcd by VT. ft B. Chambwis, 47 
niwtcrKow, IjOhbox, muI 339 Hish btracU Edi»bijb''I*- 
Also sold by all Boukselien. 
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STORY OF 

SUSANNAH, COUNTESS OF EGLINTOUN. 

On a towering height overlooking the valley of 
the Seine, at no great distance from Havre, stood 
the chateau or costlo of Montgomerie, f^m which 
its proprietors, an old family of distinction in 
Normandy, took their surname. At the invasion 
of England by William the Conqueror, 1066, he 
%vas accompanied by his relative, Roger de Nlont- 
gomcric, who, for his services at the battle of 
Hastings, was rewarded by grants of lauds, and 
created Earl of Shrewsbury. A descendant of 
this personage, Robert dc Montgomerie, settled 
in the west of Scotland about the middle 
of the twelfth century, and there the Scotch 
biaucli of the Montgomeries received gifts of 
lauds, and in time rose to dignity and import- 
ance. Before 1450, the representative of the 
family was created Lord Montgomerie ; and in 
1506, tlie Lord Montgomerie of his day was 
raised to the dignity of Earl of Eglintoun. 7'he 
want of male heirs caused a temporary cliange 
in the family surname. By the decease of Hugh, 
Mtli Earl of Eglintoun, in 1612, the inheritance 
devolved on Sir Alexander Seton, a son of Lady 
Margaret Montgomerie, eldest daughter of Hugh, 
the ^ird eail, who had married Robert Seton, first 
1*^1 of Wintonn. Sir Alexander, who thus became 
sixth Earl of Eglintoun, and assumed the surname 
of Montgomerie, was one of the notable men in 
his day, who brought into the family the eneigy and 
proud bearing of the Setons. Not ceasing for a 
inoment to lose his loyal attachments, he was, 
like some other distinguished nobles of his time, 
coMt^ned by a sense of duty to uphold Hie 
principles of civil and religious liberty. As a 
zealous Covenanter, he adhered to the parliament, 
^k pi^ in the celebrated Assembly of Divines at 
Westminster, and fought under Leven and Fair- 
w at the battle of Marston Moor. Renowned for 
h w valow, he lecoived tlie popular designation of 
by which lie is still known in family 
wriition. Cromwell, as an autocratic outcome of 


the national convulsion, was not relished by Grey- 
stcil, who did all in his power to promote the 
restoration of Charles II. 

At this point in our narrative, attention has to 
be called to a ivork of considerable interest, the 
Memorials of the Montgomeries, by William Fraser, 
in two quarto volumes, printed for private circu- 
lation. Mr Fraser is deeply versed in genealogical 
and peerage lore. By his researches in the cha^r- 
rooms of grand old mansions, he has done much 
to clear up doubtful points in family history. In 
the course of his explorations among old writs in 
the castle of Eglintoun, he alighted upon a letter 
addressed by John, sixth Earl of Cassillis, to Alex- 
ander, sixth Earl of Eglintoun (Greystcil), which 
at once puts to flight a popular romance, founded 
on ballad literature. What a downcome it would 
have been to Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe, who 
wrote on elaborate account of the affair, to have 
known on incontestable authority that the versi- 
fied story of ‘Johnnie Faa, the Gypsy Laddie* — 
a thing imbedded in our youthful lucmoiy, and 
the air to which it was sung to us by an old aunt, 
still, after a lapse of seventy years, tingling fresh in 
remembrance— is altogether a falsehood, the inven- 
tion of some clever hut evil-minded jongleur. For 
the sake of honest literature, the matter cannot be 
passed over. 

Let us first deal with the circumstances em- 
balmed in the popular tradition. The Earl of 
Cassillis, quite os stem a Covenanter as the Earl of 
Eglintoun, married Laily Jane Hamilton, daughter 
of Thomas, first Earl of Haddington— Tam o’ the 
Cowgate, as James VI. called him. The lady was 
unhappy. She hod been previously beloved by a 
gallant young knight, Sir John Faa of Dunbar. 
When several years hail come and gone, and Lady 
Cassillis had hroiiglit her husband three children, 
this passion led to a dreadful catastrophe. Faa, 
seizing the opportunity when the earl was attend- 
ing the Assembly of Divines at Westminster, 
came disguised as a gypsy, with a bond of fol- 
lowers, and, by glamour or magical illusion, 
induced the countess to elope. In the language 
of the ballad— 
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The gjrpeies cam to tho Earl o* CanilliB’ yet<^ 

And oh, but they sang sweetly ; 

Th^ sang sac sweet and sae vexy complete^ 

That doun cam onr lair lady. 

And dio cam tripping doun the stair, 

Wi’ all her maids before her ; 

As sune as they saw her weel-fanred face. 

They cuist their glamour o’er her. 

Before the conntcBS and this crew of real or 
assumed gypsies had been long gone, the earl 
returned, pursued them on horsebacl^ overtook 
and captui^ them at a ford over the river Doon, 
called the Gypsies’ Steps. Jolmiiic Faa and his 
accomplices were hanged on the * Dulc-tree ’ oppo- 
site the castle-gate of OassilHs, and the countess 
was thereafter imprisoned during the remainder 
of her life in an old family mansion at Maybole ; 
her occupation, during her liie-long imprisonment, 
being the working of tapcstiy. On a fine projecting 
staircase in the tower, heads were carved repre- 
senting those of the gypsy abductor and his 
band— the earl in the meantime marrying another 
wife. The effigies of the gypsies, still shewn 
on the mansion, are said to be vexy minute. 
Such is the story of the ballad of Johnnie Faa, 
and so circumstantial is it, that one is inclined to 
wonder how it should have been so ingeniously 
invented. Possibly, tho existence of on old baro- 
nial mansion of the Cassillis family in Maybole, 
decorated with some carved heads— a fonl in the 
Doon, which, at an unknown period, was called 
the Gypsies’ Steps — a splendid umbrageous plane- 
tree in front of the castle-gate, which, likely enough, 
had been used as a gallows, in the days when herit- 
able jurisdictions gave the power of life and death 
— ^the drcumstance of Faa being the name of a 
gypsy clan— may have assisted in the fabrication 
of the romance. At anyratc, it is untrue that the 
OountesB of CassilUs eloped with Johnnie Faa, or 
any one else. It is untrue that the Earl of Cassillis, 
with a band of retainers, went after them. It is 
untrue that he captured and hanged Faa and his 
associates. It is untrue that he repudiated the 
countess, and immured her for life in the family 
mansion at Maybole. And there is no evidence 
that the unfortunate lady worked tiipestry during 
her lengthened captivity. In shorty the whole 
thing is a downright falsehood ; and in this, as in 
many rimilar cases of ballad legends, the truth 
of history has been strangely, if not malignantly 
perverted. Belying on documentaiy evidence, 
Mr Fraser diews that the Earl of Cassillis was 
maxried to Lady Jane Hamilton in December 
1621 ; that they lived together happily for twenty- 
one years, that is, till her decease in 1642. This 
is proved by the lately discovered letter of tho 
Earl of Cassillis, intimating tho death of his dear 
spouse, to which Lord Eglintoan answers in terms 
of coxidolence. It further appears, tbi^t a letter 
was addressed by the Earl of Cassillis, shortly 
after the death of his wife, to the Rev. Robert 
Douc^, in which he expiesses great respect 

and tenderness for the memory of Lady Jane; 
which is quite inconsistent with tho fanciful stoxy 
of her elopement and imprisonment Moreover, thn 
earl was so devoted to the memory of Lady Jane, 
that ho did not marry his second wife, Margaret 
Hay, until 1644 It was quite impossible that the 
countess could have eloped with Johnnie Faa 
while her husband was attending the Aasembly of 
Divines at Westminster in 1643, for tho best of all 
reasons, that she was in her grave a year before 
the earl attended that notable Assembly. We fed 
satisfaction in quoting Mr Fraseris remark. * This,’ 
he says, * is a good proof of the value of preserving 
papers such as those contained in tho present ; 
work. The fair fame of a lady had been tarnished < 
by a romantic story, founded on the misapplica- | 
tion of a popular ballad. Her character is now i 
cleared by the unerring testimony of contemporaiy | 
writers.’ i 

So, down the wind to the limbo of maliciouft | 
fabrications, must now float the versified legend of ; 
Johnnie Faa, with all its picturesque particulars. 
How the worshippers of old ballads and mythic j 
legends will hate the ransacking of charter- | 
rooms ! 

Coming to Alexander, ninth Earl of Eglin- - 
tonn, who succeeded his grandfathtT in 1701, ! 
we approach the dignified heroine of our story. 
His loMsliip was thrice married. His fust wife was 
Laily Margaret Coclirane, a grand-dauglitcr of the 
first Lord Uundonald. By this marriage, he had 
three sons and six daughters, a gomlly family to 
begin with. Unfortunately, the sons died young. 
Next, his lordship married Lady Anne Gordon, 
eldest duugliter of Geoigo, first E;irl of Aberdeen, 
of which union there was only one surviving child, . 
a daughter, J-iiwly Mary, who grew up a celebrated 1 
beauty. It was gratifying to his loidship to have i 
so fine a family of daughters, but he was anxious | 
for a son and heir, whom the Countess Anne, • 
from her failing health, did not seem likely to | 
confer upon him. At this juncture, the blooming | 

1 Susannah Kennedy, daughter of Sir Archibald ! 
Kennedy of Culzcan, was introduced to the world ! 
of fashion in Edinburgh, about the time of the I 
Union (1707), and attracted considerable attention. ! 
She was of lofty stature — ^it is said, six feet high— ; 
extremely handsome, of elegant carriage, and hod . 
a face and complexion of bewitching loveliness, j 
A young lady of good family with such attractions, j 
could not fail to have a vast following of suitors , 
among the nobility and gentry. | 

* Among her swains,’ says the author of the j 
Traditions of Edinburgh^ ‘ was Sir John Clerk of | 
Penicuik, a man of learning and talent in days 
when such qualities were not common. As Miss 
Kennedy was fond of music, he sent her a flute 
as a gift ; from which it may be surmised that this 
instrument was played by females in that 
while as yet tho pianoforte was not When tho 
young lady attempted to blow the instrument 
something was found to interrupt the sound, 
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whiek tnmed ont to be a copy of verse* in her 
praise: 

Hairnonioui pipe^ I langaiah for thy bliss, 

When pressed to Silvia's lips with gentle kiss ! 

And when her tender fingers round thee move 
In soft embrace^ I listen and approve 
Those mdting notes which soothe my soul in love. 
Smbalmed with odours from her breath that flow. 
You yield your music when she 's pleased to blow ; 
And thus at once the charming lovely fair 
p elight s with sounds, with sweets perfumes the air. 

happy pipe, and ever mindful be 
To court bewitching Silvia for me ; 

Tdl all I feel— you cannot tell too much — 

Kepeat my love at each soft melting touch— 

Since I to her my liberty resign. 

Take thou the care to tune her heart to mine. 

'Unhappily for this accomplished and poetical 
lover/Lord Eglintoun’s sickly wife happened just 
at this time to die, and set his lordship again at 
largo among the spinsters of Scotland. Admirers 
of a youtMiil, impassioned, and sonnet-making 
cast, might have trembled at his approach to the 
shrine of their divinity ; for his lordship was one 
of those titled suitors, who, however old and ugly, 
are never rejected, except in novels and romances.' 
Perhaps Susannah Kennedy half anticipate<l that 
she would some day be married to Lord Eglintoun ; 
there being a kind of prophecy in her father's 
family, that such un event was, from a certain 
omen, likely to take place. While one day walking 
in the garden at Culzean, there alighted upon her 
shoulder a Imwk, with his lonlship's name upon 
its bells, which vros considered by the domestics to 
he an infallible prognostication of her fate. All 
things considered. Sir John Clerk had little chance 
of being accepted. 'It appears,’ continues the 
writer of the Traditionjf, ‘ that poor (Jlerk uctually 
made a declaration of his pission for Miss Ken- 
nedy, which her father was taking into considera- 
tion, a short while before the death of Lady Eglin- 
toun. As on old friend and neighbour, Sir Archi- 
bald thought he would consult the earl upon the 
subject, and ho acconlingly proceeded to do so. 
Short, but decisive was the conference. " Bide a 
wce^ Sir Archy,” said his lordsliip; “my wife’s 
vejy sickly.” With Sir Arcliihuld, as with Mrs 
Sli^op^ the least hint sufficed: the cose was 
at once settled against the elegant baronet of Peni- 
cuik. The lovely Susannah accordingly became 
in due time Countess of Eglintoun.’ The marriage 
took place in June 1709. 

'Even after this attainment of one of the greatest 
Uessings that life has to bestow, the old peer’s 
iuippiness was like to have been destroy^ by 
anoAer untoward drcunistonce. It was true ho 
kad the handsomest wife in the kingdom, and she 
n^ht him as many children as he could desire. 

after another came no fewer than seven 
Wghtenk But then his lordship wanted a male 
hdr I and every one knows how poor a consolation 
a train of daughters, however long, proves in such 
ft case.’ At length, her ladyship brought him a 


son, and two other male children succeeded. The 
Earl of Eglintoun died in 1729, having from first 
to last by his three wives had seventeen children. 
His widow, the Countess Susannah, now about 
forty years of age, is to be supposed to have 
had imposed on her considerable responsibility 
in taking charge of the younger members of the 
family, more particularly os so many of them were 
daughters, requiring not only to he educated, but 
brought out in a becoming manner. Her lady- 
ship, however, was self-possessed, hod proper 
notions as to decorum, and was a first-rate 
manager. There was a lofty, yet genial style 
in her demeanour. She had a manner peculiar 
to herself, which inspired respect, and which was 
remembered as the Egliniouii air. 

In 1730, the countess hod occasion to visit Bath, 
with two of her daughters, Lady Eleonora and 
Lady Margaret ; the former, on account of a tem- 
porary indisposition, being recommended to drink 
the mineral waters. To travel to and from Bath, 
was at that time greatly more difficult than it is 
now to go round the world ; for the roads were 
awful, carriages were apt to be overturned and 
broken, and horses killed. Having reached her 
destination, not without misadventure, the diffi- 
culty was how to get safely home. To give an idea 
of Countess Susannah’s scholarship, which was very 
much like, if not superior to, that of the best edu- 
cated liidics of quality at the period— when little 
attention was paid to spelling— we tranacrihe a 
letter from her to a friend of the family, Lord 
Milton, dated Bath, November 9, 1730. 

‘My dear lord — I did myself the pleasure of 
wrilting to you soon after I came to this place, hut 
lies never yete heard on word from you ; pray 
what’s the matter ? Could 1 convie my self with 
the same ease as this letter, I vow I wou’d come 
and sec. I can’t say this place affords great 
pleasure to yoiir humble servant. I have left too 
manuie attractives behind me to be sensible to 
wakcr influence. Ellie reaps not the benefite 
from the waiters I hop’d for ; but be the evaut 
what will, 1 have don my dutie, which gives a 
lasting comfort You tak’d with unceiiantic of 
coming to London. I shou’d be ovcijoy'd you did. 
The roads arc so hat across the couutrie that I 
damot accross with an sole of horsess, so that 1 ’m 
oblig'd to goc that way, but 1 shall stic no longer 
then I kiss the Queen’s hands, I hope to be in 
Scotland befor the end of next iiioiith. I beg 
you’l send me a bill for 200 lb. upon the 1)ankc, 
least my monic shou'd run short, which I take 
all the core I can to prevent ; but the surest way 
is to come soon home. If you pleas you may 
direct my letter to Earle Isla, and recommend my 
self as a verie tolirable piece of antiquatie. Pegie’s 
voice is much nddinir'd. She hes hodf a master ever 
since I came here; but I don’t find her 100 
pound will goe a great way. Give mannie services 
for me to my dear cusin ; and assure the person 
with whom 1 dranke the possat that the thoughts 
of them is dear to me. If Mr Crawford be turn’d 
out as Burvior in Irvin, I wish you cou’d pool 
Mr Samudl Boyse in his place. He hes much 
merite.’ 

Lady Eglintoun and her two daughters, by 
taking a circuitous route by way of London, 
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were fortunate in getting homo safely. In the 
metropolis for but a short time she shone as 
a star of the first magnitude. Though inherit- 
ing from the rough old cavalier, her lather, ce^ 
tain Jacobite prouivitica, she did not refrain from 
attending the court of George II., where her tall 
and graceful figure created no little admiration. 
A Scottish gentleman writing from London in 
1730, says: *Lady E^glintoun has set out for Scot- 
land, much satisfied with the honour and civilities 
shewn her ladyship by the queen and all the ruyed 
family; she has done her country more honour 
dian any lady 1 have seen here, both by a genteel 
and prudent behaviour.* 

The Edinburgh mansion of the Eglintoiin family 
was situated in a dingy court on the north side of 
High Street, latterly known as the Stamp-Oiricc 
Close. Though hemmed in on all sides, it was a 
commodious building, with a handsome staircase, 
and an air of aristocratic distinction. Its chief 
drawback, according to modern notioms, consisted 
in the narrow and mean entrance from the street, 
which, at the utmost, could admit only a sedan- 
chair with its bearers. Here, however, dwelt the 
Countess of Eglintouii, in a style hcfittiiig her 
rank, along with her daughters; and hence did 
they ceremoniously sally through the narrow pass- 
iige, each in her sedan, to attend the fashionable 
halls in the Asscnihly Rooms, situated in the 
recesses of the Old Town — the procession lighted 
hy links borne by servants and caddies. Tra- 
dition speaks of the goodly sight it was to sec the 
long procession of sedans, containing Lady Eglin- 
tonn and her daughters, emerge from the close 
and proceed to the Asscnihly Rooms, where there 
was sure to be a crowd of admirers congregated 
to behold their lofty and graceful figures step from 
the chair to the pavement. It could not certainly 
fail to be a remarkable sight — eight beautiful 
W'umen, conspicuous for their stature and carriage, 
all dressed in the splendid thoimh fonnal fashions 
of that period, and inspired with dignity of birth 
and consciousness of beauty. 

It was perhaps reckoned an eccentricity of 
character, in an age when the nobility were not 
signalised by a regard for learning and the fine 
that the Countess Susannah manifested a 
kindly affection for literary talent. Allan Ramsay, 
the Scottish poet — affecting a relationship with 
the Ramsays of Dalhousic, and referring to tlicm os 

Dalhousie of an auld descent. 

My prop, my stoop, my ornament^ 

was not slack in discovering the Countess Susannah 
as an encoutager of litenuy effort As Gay found 
an indulgent patron in Kitty, Duchess of Qucciis- 
heriy, so did Ramsay, in launching the Gmtle 
She^Xerdf lay that channing pustoim drama at 
the feet of the Countess of Rglintoun. We 
know not, after an interval of a hundred and fifty 
yei^ how fu the dedication — full of extravagant 
piaiBe— helped the author to secure public atten- 
tion. It was probably of no permanent value^ for 
the merits of the work would in time have given 
it a high place in literature. If possible, to secure 
•success at a time when efforts of this kind were 
■doubtful, the drama was prefaced by verses by 
Hamilton of Bongour, laudatory of the Countess 
of Eglintoun, and embodyinga just compliment to 
herself and her daughters. The verses have been 
quoted a hundred times ; but in honour of 


Susannah, we print them in this humble sketch 
once more : 

In virtuM rich, in goodness unoonfined, 

Thou shin’st a fair example to thy kind ; 

Sincere, and equal to thy neighbonra' fame. 

How svrift to praise, how obstinate to blame ! 

Bold in thy presence bashfolncss appears, 

And backward merit loses all its fears. 

Supremely blest by Heaven, Heaven’s richest grace I 
Confeat is thine— an early blooming race ; j 

Whoso pleasing smiles shall goanlian wisdom arm^ ' 
Divine instruction !— taught of thee to charm, 

What transports shall they to thy soul impart 
(The conscious transports of a parent's heart), 

When thon behold’st them of each grace possosasd, ; 
And siuliing youths imploring to be blest. 

After thy image formed, with charms like thine, | 
Or in the visit or the dance to shine ; ! 

Thrice happy who succeed their mother’s praise, 

The lovely Eglintoiins of other days I ! 

i 

One is pleased to know that Lady Betty, Lady ' 
Margaret, and the otlier Movcly J^lintouns of , 
other days,* made gooil matches, and were tlie ' 
mothers of men more or less distinguished for 
intellectual attainments. Sonic of the best Idooil ' 
in Scotland in the present day can be traced to 
these ladies. Besides watching over her daughters, 
the countess had to care for tlie education of licr 
oldest son, Alexander, wlio was a mere boy when 
he succeeded os tcaith Earl of Eglintoiin. lie was 
an especial favourite of her ladyship. Putting 
him under the direction of tutors, and living with 
him most of the year at Eglintoiin, and more 
latidy at the interesting old inansion ofAuchnns, 
she, ill her formal cereinoiiioiis way, always ad- 
dressed him, though a boy, as Lonl Eglintoiin, and 
commanded all the family and domestics to do the 
same. Every day, hi.s loidsliip, with courtly slate, 
led his mother to tlie dinner-table. TJic entertain- 
ments which she gave on special occasions, both 
fur the dignity of the guests and the inagnificenre 
of the service, were seldom or never equalled in 
those days. 

It is sorrowful to turn from this picture of 
maternal complacency to the tragical circiim- 
staucc which clouded the evening of a bright and 
happy life. Her son, the young Earl Alexander, 
grew up all that a mother could desire— the pride 
and hope of the family. Under the responsibilities 
of his position, he mode spirited exertions to ini- 

5 rove tlie agriculture of the county of Ayr, and to 
if fuse an enterprising system of rural industry. 
At much expense, and with considerate taste, he 
planted trees, and laid out the extensive grounds 
around the family scat, so as to make the place 
one of the most beautiful in Scotland, flow 
abruptly was this promising young nobleman to 
be cut off from a scene so enviable ! On the 24th 
of October 1769, he left Eglintouii Castle on horse- 
back, his carriage and four servants attending, 
and stopped at Ardrossan parks, where ho observed 
a man with a gun in his band in the act ot 
poaching for gome. The man was Mungo Qimp- 
bell, on officer of excise, who had been oheacly 
chaUenged and forgiven for this offence. ^ Som^ 
what precipitately, as wo think, the earl insisted 
on Campbell giving up his gnu, which he refused 
to do. in a case of uiis kind, the proper 
would have been, not to have acted as a coiistaDi®» 
but to appeal to legal process. In his 
however, the earl repeated his demand, at tn 
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game time advancing on Campbell, who, ttep- 
ping backwards, stumbled on a stone, and fell In 
rising, as is alleged, he pointed the gun at Lord 
Eglintoun, and lircd, and lodged the whole charge 
in ihe body of his lordsluiL Tlie wound was 
mortaL He was carried to Eglintoun Castle, 
where ho died in about twelve hours afterwards ; 
his decease being universally regretted. Camp- 
bell, a man with good connections, was brought to 
trial for murder at Edinburgh. It was shewn that 
the crime was committed without premeditation, 
and therefore to be viewed leniently ; but, by a 
majority of nine to six, the jury gave a verdict of 
guilty, and Campbell was condemn^ to be executed. 
The unfortunate man, however, could not brook 
the idea of an imominious death. On the morn- 
ing after his trial, he handed himself in his cell. 

At the time of Lord Eglintoun’s death, his mother 
was living at Auchans, which is at some distance, in 
the neighbourhood of Irvine. Being immediately 
sent for, she was stunned w*ith tlie sudden shock, 
but hurrying off, she was able to reach Eglintoun 
Castle before the young earl expired. The tendeiv 
ness he displayed towanls her and others, is said 
to have been to the lost degree noble and affecting. 
Ihough bearing up w*ith pious resignation, the 
countess never entirely recovered from the loss 
which she and the family generally had sustained. 
Alexander, tenth Earl of Eglintoun, having died 
uiiinarricd, his titles and estates devolved on his 
brother Archibald, who thus became eleventh earl, 
Archibald was married, and had two daughters. 
Dying without a male heir, and his younger brother 
having predeceased him, the titles, and most of 
the estates, were inherite<l by his cousin, Hugh 
Montgomerie of Coilsfield, os a descendant of Alex- 
ander, the sixth carl. Previous to his accession 
to the peerage, Hugh hod figured as a soldier in 
the Seven Years’ AVar, had won applause by his 
care and skill in engiuoeriug the lligiiland roads, 
and also, for his integrity, had been elected 
member of parliament for Ayrshire. In this latter 
capacity, he was the * soger Hugh’ of Burns, not 
noted for his oratory : 

Sec, soger Hugh, my watchman stented, 

If bardies e’er are represented ; 

I' ken if that your sworn were wanted, 

Ye’d lend a hand, 

But when there ’a ought to say .anent it, 

Ye’re at a stand. 

‘Soger Hugh,’ the twelfth Earl of Eglintoun, lived 
to tho advanced age of eighty, and died in 1819 . 

As legaids the Countess Susannali, she latterly 

l.! m. m. a 1 1 


tour to the Hebrides. The countess was so weU 
pleased with Dr Johnson, his politics, and his con- 
veisation, that slie embraced and kissed him at 
P^fiag, an honour of which he was ever after- 
wards extremely proud. Boswell gives an amusing 
account of the interview. ‘ Lady li^lintoun,’ he 
Bays, ‘ though she was now in her eighty-fifth year, 
wd had lived in the country almost half a cen- 
tnry, was still a very agreeable woman. Her 
figure was majestic, her manners high-bred, her 
extensive, and her conversation elegant 
L admiration of the gay circles, 

r^i patroness of poets. Dr Johnson was de- 
figfited with his reception here. Her principles of 


church and state were congenial with his. In the 
course of conversation, it came out that Lady 
Eglintoun was married the year before Dr Johnson 
was bom ; upon which she graciously said to him 
that she might have been his mother, and she now 
adopted him.’ 

Ketuming to the account of her ladyship in the 
Traditiona^ we have some curious particulars of the 
manner in which she amused hci-sclf in her con- 
cluding years, in taming and patronising rats. ‘ She 
kept a vast number of these animals in her pay 
at Auchans, and they succeeded in her affections 
to the poets and artists with whom she had been 
acquainted in early life. It docs not reflect much 
credit on the latter, that her ladyship used to com- 
plain of never having met with tnie gratitude except 
irom four-footed animals. She had a panel in the 
oak wainscot of her dining-room, which slie tapped 
upon at meal-times, when ten or twelve jolly rats 
came tripping forth, and joined her at table. At 
the word of command, or a signal from her ladv- 
ship, they retired obediently to their native ob- 
scurity— a trait of good sense in the character and 
habits of the animals^ which it is hardly necessary 
to remark, patrons do not always find in two- 
legged protdges.’ 

This venerable ladv, who was born just at the 
Revolution which had brought William and Mary 
to the throne, drew out existence till 1780 , and 
died at the ripe age of ninety-one. She preserved 
her stately mien and beautiful complexion to the 
last. Her skin was of exquisite deiicaev, and its 
fineness, which was a mystery to many ludies not 
a third of her age, is said to have been due to the 
fact, that she never used paint or cosmetic, but 
doily washed her face with sows’ milk— a secret, it 
seems to us, wortli knowing. Of course, our kdy 
readers will understand tliat we do not vouch for 
the accuracy of this interesting tradition concern- 
ing thu Countess Susannah ; but it is not unlikely 
to be tnic. I’oppsra, the wife ofXero, with a view 
to prolonging tier beauty, bathed periodically in 
asses' milk ; and sows’ milk pcrliap possesses 
superior virtues os a beautifying article for the 
toilet. 

One cannot but regret that Auchans Castle, a 
fine specimen of an old Scottish manor-house, 
with towers, picturesque gables, wainscoted 
apartments, antique chimney-picccs, and rever- 
entially classic from the visit of Johnson, is now 
uninhabited, and fast hastening to decay. In 
some measure as a compensation, 'soger Hugh’ 
rebuilt and enlarged the castle of Eglintoun ; and, 
what was more important in a national point of 
view, he, at his own expense, ooiistructed thu har- 
bour of Anlrossaii, now a useful sea-port on the 
coast of Ayrshire. * Soger Hugh ’ was succeeded 
W his grandson, Archibald Williani, thirteenth 
EatI of Eglintoun, an excellent and justly pcmular 
nobleman, for some time Lord-lieutenant ot Ire- 
land, but who is perhaps best remembered in con- 
nection with that cliivulric display, the Eglintoun 
Tournament. As alreoily told m one of our stories, 
his lordship was served heir to the titles of the 
Scions, ^'Is of AVintoun. He was thereafter 
createcl Earl of AVintouu in the peerage of Great 
Britain, with limitation to hcirs-male. His son, 
Archibald William Montgomerie (paternally Seton), 
the fourteenth and present earl, succeeded to the 
honours of this old and distinguished family in 
1861 . 
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We should not close our sketch without men- 
tioning that Mr Frasei^s superb work, which few 
have an opportunity of seeing, is enriched with 
a number of family portraits, including those of 
Grcysteil in the aniionr he wore during the Civil 
Warn, and of Susannah, Countess of Eglintoun, in 
the pearls and resplendent beautv with which she 
shone in the eai-ly ^ait of her weuded career. 


A CRUISE TO BAFFIN'S BAY. 

There is no more congenial fireside reading for 
a winter evening than a volume of Arctic travel. 
At such times wo are best able to appreciate at 
their full value the courage, endurance, and the 
spirit of resolute hopefulness required by the 
explorer of the polar regionsl Drear and desolate 
ns those regions are, tliey nevertheless possess a 
fascination for us greater than lands to which 
Nature has been most lavisli in her gifts. No 
doubti the air of mystery— a mystery yet to be 
penetrated — which hangs over that vast northern 
world, has much to do with this. The same ele- 
ment gives its chief interest to the explorations of 
the river Nile ; but there is a sense of vagueness 
and vastness, something of solemn awe about the 
former, beyond that attaching to any other held of 
modem exploration. 

Those who take any interest in the progress of 
Arctic discovery, and can relisli, besides, a simple 
yet well-told narrative of maritime adventure, will I 
find much to attract them in the account which 
Captain Markham has rcccntljr given us of a 
voyage* made by him to Balliii’s Bay and the 
Gulf of Boothia, in company with Captain Adams, I 
tho dashing, warm-hearted, and jovial skipper of | 
tlie Dundee steam-whaler A rrtic. The volume will 
have additional interest for many from the fact of 
its authoris being, us our readers arc aware, the next 
in command to Captain Nares of the forthcoming 
Arctic expedition. It would scorn, from certain 
expressions in the early part of his book, that 
the author looked forward at the time of writing 
to the possibility of his some day being employed 
in Arctic exploration under government auspices. 
And it is possible that the book under notice may 
have additionally recommended him to the respons- 
ible and arduous post to which he has recently 
been appointed. Until we .receive news of the 
results of the present Arctic expedition, this 
account of a voyage to what may be regarded as 
the threshold of the regions which the expedi- 
tion is to endeavour to penetrate, is very gooil 
preparatory reading, apart from its own intrinsic 
interest 

Captain Markham* sailed from Dundee in the 
steam-whaler Arctic, a vessel of four hundred 
and tbirW-nine tons burden, and having an 
engine of seventy horse-power. His object in 
nndc^kmg the present voyage was to^oin experi- 
ence in Arctic navi^tion, to sec for lumself now 
Btem-vessels were handled among tho ice, and to 
pick up any kind of information that might be of 
Bpvic& should au expeditiou be, at some future 
time, despatched from England for the exploration 
of the polar regions. As whale-ships ore not Hcensed 
to cany passengers, Captain Mor&am had to ship 


under Captain Adams, who was in command, as 
an officer on board the ArcHe, signing articles by 
which he was pledged ‘ to conduct hunaelf in an 
orderly, faithful, honest, and sober manner’ and 
< to be at all times diligent in bis respective duties, 
and to be obedient to the lawful commands of his 
said master.’ He was also to receive a fixed wage, 
namely, one shilling per iiioiith, a penny on every 
tun of oil, and a halfpenny on ea^ ton of whale- 
bone brought home in tho ship. Tliese, of course, 
were mermy formal ceremonies ; and having been 
duly gone through, Captain Markham’s position on 
board the Arctic was simply that of a passenger. 

The scene onboard a whaler on leaving port can- 
not be ail edifying one. Owing to the vey large 
number of parting glosses quaffed by Bailors in 
taking leave of their friends, a considerable time 
is frequently w'ostcd in settling down to their 
resjjcctive duties on board. We are glad to state, 
however, that there are exceptions to this rule, 
and Captain Markham was fortunate in having 
shipped with a crew of whom their skipper couM 
say that they wero the best and soberest * crowd’ 
he had ever put to sea with. 

The Arctic made the passage to Davi.s’ Strait in 
six days — a quick run ; ami here preparations 
were immediately begun for capturing whales. It 
was not long before Misli’ wero sighted; but the 
Arctic was not immediately successful in securing 
any. The sailors began to attribute their ill-lnck 
to various causes, all of a very trifling kind, but 
enough to prove how superKtitiou still lingers 
amongst the race. Now it was a small coiuh, the 
common property of the men, that was the ciiuse | 
of their bad fortune ; now a little pig that was on 
board ; and now the blame was laid on two ol' 
their shipmates, who, it Wiis (liscovercd, had, uii 
their last voyage, been in a ship which Iiad n;- 
tunicd to port ‘clean,’ that is, witliout having 
captured a single whale. This latter idea became 
so fixed in the minds of the crew, that they actually 
went through the ceremony of burning tiieir inno- 
cently olfeiiding comrades in cHigy, as a propitia- 
tion to Dame Fortune. No doubt, their faith in 
the efficacy of this proceeding was strengthened 
when, not long after, a fine whale was harpooned 
and secured. 

The capture of a whale is an affair of the 
most absorbing interest. It is exciting even in 
the reading, and Captain Markham assures us 
that the actual scene baffles description. From 
the moment tliat the cry of a ‘fall’ is shouted 
from tho ‘crow’s-nest* or look-out, to the time 
when the huge prey is safely alongside tho vessel, 
all is breathless susjMsnse, and the intensest cxcile- 
ment. Captain Markham more once had 
personal experience of the perils incident to a 
whaler’s lifa On one occasion, the boat which he 
and his companions were in was fast to a whale 
for six hours, during which time they were 
dragged through tho water at a terrific pace. 
Water hod to be constantly poured on the tow- 
line, lest the friction of the rope should set 
fire to tho boat, and, as it was, smoke rose m 
little clouds from the bows. For a few moments, 
the whale stopped its terrible speed to blow, wa 
the line, whicn had worn a deep rut 
* bollard heod,’ having got time to cool • 
stuck to the wood. Suddenly, the whale divca, 
the* line would not run, and the bow of to ww® 
was dragged violently under water, which axvaon 
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overwhelmed the harpooner. But this saved the wore ofT, all attraction ceased for the ainatcur 
occupants of the boa^ for the water, moistening whaler, who had no pecuniary interest in the 
the rope, caused it again to run freely, and the taking of the ‘fish.’ Our author’s narrative gives 
lighted in time to escape being wholly us a very good insight into the kind of life that is 
swamped. It was a close thing ; for had the tow- led on lioard the whaling fleets that yearly visit 
line refused to run, the boat must have inevitably the polar regions from our northern ports, and is, 
been taken under with its crew, who would have in we believe, the most exactly detailed account of 
all likelihood perished, for at the time they were far the fishery, us it is now carried on, which we have 
tUstant from the ship. On this occasion, the boat yet hud. The voyage which he made in the Arctic 
was dragged fifteen miles by the whole, before, ex- proved an extremely lucky one for its owners, the 
hausted by its exertions and bv loss of blood, the captain, and all on board in any way concerned in 
huge monster yielded itself a helpless prey to its the pecuniary profits of the ship. Sometimes os 
pursuers, and received its death-stroke amid the many as four whales were killcMl and secured at 
checra of the wearied hut elated men. When the one time ; and the ship began rapidly to fill up. 
boat’s crew reached the ship, they had Wen away When a whale has been got on hoarj, tlie process 
fourteen hours, during which time no food hid of ‘fiinching’ and ‘ making-oif’ —that is, skinning, 
pissed their lips. boning, and cutting up the whale —is at once begun ; 

^ The Arctic left Dundee on the flth of May, and and all this is described at length by our author, 
on the 6th of June she reached Melville Ikiy. Mel- The condition in which a ship is left after a 
ville Bay is the b^te noire of the whaler, for it is lierc flinching and niaking-oif is one of simply in- 
tliat he has to encounter the formidable ice-floe. dcscriWble filth, and when two or three fisK have 
The first thing to he done is to try to discover a been taken, this state of things becomes chronic. 
‘ lead’— that is, a narrow creek of water amid the In a little time Captain Markham found it a matter 
Jlocs, through which tho vessel may pass. When of almost hopeless difliciilty to keep even his own 
a vessel is caught, or, what is termed, in whalers* person and .apparel clean, so impregnated with 
]iliraseology, ‘nippcil,’ by a floe, one of lliree grease and dirt did everything in the ship, from 
things happens^citlier the ice, in its unswerving stem to stem, become. When it seemed impossible 
and merciless course, passes under the ship (in which to him that things could become much worse in 
case all is right); or over, or through \i. In the this respect, Captain Adams remarked one morning, 
last two cases, the sailom have barely time to leap ; in a reflective way : ‘When we hae anither fish or 
out upon the icc, and escape from the sinking ship. I twa, wc ’ll be in a fearsome mess.’ The witnessing 
In the days before steam-vessels were used in tlie j of a fish being llinchiMl, however, does not appear 
Arctic whale-fishery, loss of ships in this way was I to be especially disgusting. One chief reason for 
a fi-cipieut occurrence, though, singularly enough, • the excitement of whale-fishing soon palling upon 
when we consider the danger to the crQws tliat j our author was, that his heart and thoughts were 
must have accompanied such casualties, they were really in the regions beyond those in whicli the 
rarely attended by loss of life. Now, liappily, the Arctic lingered in the first part of her voyage. His 
sinking of a steaiii-wlialer, by being ‘ nip|)oil ’ by imagination went out to the %*nst unknown waters 
;m ice-floe, is lurc, though instances have occurred, farther north, on the confines of which he was now 
It is not possible, Captain Markham <lcc]ares, sailing, and a somewhat nearer approach to which 
for any one who has had no experienre of them, to he hoped for, even in his present voyage. By- 
roalise the dangem and vicissitudes of Arctic naviga- ond-hy, he got nearer. The Arctic made an un- 
tion ; and yet our author found a great amount of usually rapid ])assagc through the ticklish Melville 
inteiest in their exj)erieiicc. He found it a most Riy, and emerged into the region known as the 
attractive jiastime, for instance, to stand on the ‘North Water,’ on the other side; and Captain 
Joiecastle of the Arctic, and watcli the ship fairly Markham was ^ only eight hundred and fifty miles 
lighting with tlic ice. Now she choigcd straight from the north pole /’ It seemed to hiln no dis- 
at a floe, meeting it with sucli a shock us to conic tance. Meanw'bile, lie busied himself, whenever 
I to a sudden and dead stop. Now she struck a ! the \vcnthcr ]>cniiittcil, in taking sights and bear- 
mass sideways, and making a cannon, glanced off iiigs, and in making various obser\’ations relative 
another with her opposite how', her head swerving to the nature and position of the land, the depth 
froin the recoil five i»r six points out of due coui'se. of the water, and the accuracy of the existing 
Again the sliip would pass over a piece of the Hoc, charts of these regions. 

forcing it under the w'atcr, but not thereby escaping Captain Adams, still pursuing his maiiiiiioth 
all danger, for the mosses of icc, released from the prey, pushe»l on through Barrow’s Strait to Port 
pressure of tlic vessel’s hull, spring up again with Leopold. Lauding at Port Leopold, Captain 
sudden violence, and in the most unexpected quar- Maikhain found interesting traces of former 
ters. If they rise up under the boats that are Arctic explorers — of Sir .Tames Boss, Kennedy, and 
slung to her sides, there is danger of the latter M'Clintock: stores and gear left by these gallant 
iKung shattered to pieces. To prevent siicli casual- navigators for the benefit of those who might 
ties, men have to he stationed to keep a look-out follow in their track ; and besides these, written 
for the reappeamnee of the ice above the water, reconls of Sir Leopold M^CJlintock’s voyages in the 
und to fend it off the ship's sides with long poles. Fox in 1848 and 1809. Farther on, at Fury Beach, 


battle between the Arctic and her stabboni foe were discovered ; all of which, naturally, had a 
must have been a pastime of a keenly exciting deep interest for Captain Markham. Close to 
^ Port Leopold, off Cape Craufurd, the Arctic met 

After a little time, however, GapWn Markham the Raveneeraig, another steam-whaler, and in this 
jound the mere killing and capturing of whales way occurred the most interesting incident in the 
becoming a little monotonous. One ‘kill’ vexy voyage of the former vessel, and a not unwelcome 
^usely resembled another ; and when tlie novelty one in that of the latter, for it was discovered 
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that the Bavemeraig had on board a number of short exploring; sally together on land, meeting 
the crew of the American expedition ship Polarit, | with several odvcntuieB of a sufficiently excit- 
who hod been picked up from their boat It w(u : ing kind, gettinjj some good sj)ort in the slinpo 
arranged between the csiptains of the Saventcraig of reindeer-shooting, and returning to the vessel 
and the Arctic that the latter should take on tlioroughly tired out, but well satisfied with the 
board a portion of the Polaris crew, including the success of their expedition. During his sojourn on 
doctor and the first-mate ; and from these, Captain board the Arctic^ Captain Markham had manv offers 
Markham obtained much information in regard to of assistance iroin the crew, in the event of nis one 


the voyage of the Polaris^ of a kind likely here- 
after to be useful to him. 


ui DesseiB anu sucii ot ins companions as it was took a lavourable turn, tiie Arctic got inwi 
amnged should accompany him. Captain Adams water, and a course of fair and steady winds took 
continued his voyage, the Arctic being not yet the good ship in fine style across the Atlantic on 
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^ite so full as to satisfy that energetic skipper, her homeward course. She reached Dundee 
Captain Itokham now found a congenial com- 10th of September. 


September. 


pimion m Dr Bes^ls, and the two pursu^ their The voyage here described by Captain Markham, 
scientific ohs^ations with keen interest and taken in conjunction with the expedition of the 

mutual benefit. At Cape Carry, they made a Potarii^ tends very materially to prove two tilings : 


day making a polar expedition. While the prc. 
liminai^* arraiigeiiieiits for the present government 


The expedition of the Polaris was in many ways expedition were in progress, thc^ captain went 
remarkable, and deserves to be remembered as one to Dundee, for the purpose of enlisting the services 
of the most daring and successful feats of recent of a number of ice-masters ; and we have no doubt 
maritime enterprise. It was carried out under that, in seeking what he wanted, he did not foiget 
anything but favourable circumstances. The his stalwiurt and stout-hearted shipmates of the 
Polaris was a small vessel, of weak steam-power. Arctic. 

The leader of the expedition, Captain Hall, Captain Adams’ luck, though it had been at first 
was not a trained seaman, and bad, in fact, a litlle long in coming, when it had set in, con- 
hordly any knowledge of navigation, almost his tinned with him to the end. At length, the ship 
only recommendations for the post being great was almost full, with hanlly room for another fish, 
courage, energy, and enthusiasm. J fis crew was a We may here notice, in passing, that the phraseology 
hastily selcctcil, miscellaneous, luid oddly assorted of w'hulcrs, like nautical phraseology generally, 
one. Yet the Polaris penetrated to a iartlier imuit sometimes reverses the meanings which words 
north than hod yet been reached— as far as have on land. Strictly speaking, a whale is not a 
eighty-two degrees sixteen minutes, which is not fish, being a marine maminal ; but, with the 
much more than three hundred miles from the northern lisherman, nothing else is a fish but a 
pole. Captain Hall started from America in the whale. With him, no other creature is worthy 
summer of 1871, and sailed uninterruptedly up of that name. One day'. Captain Markham, in 
Baffin’s Bay and port of Smith’s Sound, where his the early part of his voyage, having noticed aii 
further progress was stopped by loose icc-lloes. In j appearance on the water, at some distance fniiii 
Smith’s Sound, Captain Hall wintered, and there, | the ship, which looked to him like some kind of 
sod to relate, dicfi. Some of his cuiiipauioiis ex- 1 large fish, intimated this to a north-country sailor 
pressed to Captain Markham their belief that had , standing by, who answered : * Xa, iia, sir ; nao a 
their leader lived, the expedition w*ould have ' fish, only a unic ;’ iiiiie being the whaler's iiaiiin 
been in all respects a success, so impressed had I for the narwhal. 'Phe Arctic had now on boanl Ute 
they become with his gallantry, cneigy, and eii- \ largest cargo of bhihhcr and irlwkboM that had evi.r 
durance. After Hall’s death, however, his comrades hren taken in haffm's Pay; the hearts of all iu the 
thought only of getting back as soon as possible, ship, to use a Scriptural figure, which is, liowever. 
They were progxessing favourably on tlicir home- no figure here, but the literal truth, were glad with 
ward way, when their vessel was * nippinl ’ by the marrow and with oil. When the skipper put it 
ice, whereby a portion of the crew were swept ' to the crew, whether they sliould try for yet another 
away on the flue^ the lemaiiiing part being left j fish, or at once set their faces honiewani, the 
on tne ship. The former were rescucil by a vessel j men unanimously declared for the latter course, 
engaged in the seal-fislicry. Those who nail been j It was with mingled pleasuns and regret that 
left on the ship, ran her aground near Lyttelton | Ciiplaiii Markham heard the decision, lie could 
Island, Smith’s Sound, took to the boats, and were j not, of course, be otherwise than glad at the 
ultimately picked up by the Ravenscraig. tliought of getting home ; but he hod a vague 

From Dr Bessels, who was really the only man | wish that lie could have seen more before rctiirii- 
of any scientific aitainnients attached to the I iiig. Captain Adams, too, would have liked to 
expedition, Captain Markham gathered many valu- ; oblige his passenger in this respect ; but his ship, 
able hints re^rding Arctic navigation. Dr Bessels owing to her heavy cargo, was now so low iu the 
was a lernoraably ingenious man, whose services water, that he feared to risk remaining longer aniitl 
any exploring expcrlition would be fortunate in - the ice than was necessary. So the Arciu^s head 
obtaining. Of his iuventive powers, he gave num- was pointed for home. But her return journey 
crous proofs, both on board the Polaris and the was not so rapid os could have been wished. »Slic 
Arctic^ one of which was, when Captain Markham had to encounter a good deal of adverse weather 
lost his hydrometer, to replace it by a novel one and much ice, now steaming through vast tracts of 
of his own construction, which admirably supplied it, pocked closely together, now along the islge of 
the place of the lost instiuiiient Dr Bessels’ ilocs, and now amid innumerable bergs of gigantic 
voyage in the Polaris had impressed liim strongly size, somctiiucs literally boring her way through the 
with the opinion that the real way to reach the opposing mass. Fifteen days after the Arctic's head 
north pole was by Smith’s Sound. hod been set southward, those on board were no 

After taking on board, from the RavcTiscraig, nearer home. Eventually, however, the weather 
Dp Bessels and such of his companions as it was took a favourable turn, tlie Arctic got into open 
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the fint is, that the griiot imjirovementB that have 
been made during recent years in steam-vessels must 
vastly iacilitatc ml future exploration of the Arctic 
jtigiouB. Difficulties and daii{jers which were found 
almost insurmountable by the old explorers, must 
vanish with the employment of Uie steam-power 
which those of the present day liave at their 
command. The second thing which Captain Mark- 
ham’s experiences, or, rather, those of the members 
of the Potoris expedition which our author records, 
tend to confinn is, that, as far as con be seen 
at present, Smith*s Souml is Uie key to the north 
pole. From the farthest point which the Polaris 
leacffied, open water was seen stretching northward, 
and land extending to the north and west The 
(Icogiaphical Society seem to be unanimous in 
their opinion, that Smith’s Sound is the route by 
which the north pole is to bo reached, and liavc 
therefore recommended it to the polar expedition 
os that which should be tried. There will be few 
who will not await with interest the results of the 
expedition, wdsliing it, meanwhile, all success in its 
bold and hazardous enterprise. 

Since the days of the old English explorers, 
other nations besides England have entered the 
fidd of Arctic discovery. Germany, lltissia, 
Austria, and notably America, have all, during 
late years, made strenuous efforts to penetrate 
the mystery of the north pole, and so secure the 
palm ibr maritime prowess. It would be a pity, 
suiely, if England, after having dune such noble 
I piuneer-work in Aictic exploration, should have to • 
j sec a rival nation snatch from her ''rasp the prize | 
I for which she has struggled so gallantly and so 1 
, long. 


WALTEU’S WORD. 

ClIAFTER XIX. — A COXFIDEXTTAL SITTIXO. 

Notwithstanding the dismal forehudiiig that 
haimtod Walter Tiittoii as respected his connection 
with Willowbaiik, it is not to be supposed that he 
was even yet in love with Lilian, in any serious 
OT practical way. If he had been charged with 
such an imprudence, he would probably have j 
answered : ' And nni 1 also in love with the iiioou ?’ | 
but there would have been more bittcniess than 
drollery in the reply. AVe remember a young gentle- 
man of our own acquaintance who was rallied upon 
his attaclimcnt to a lady considerably his senior, and 
who gave considerable comfort to liis friends by 
Hiplving gailv : * A man may not iiiarrv his graiid- 
motner ;* and yet he did wcil the lady, after all. 
But the ‘ tabic of aiBiiity ’ was nothing in the. way 
of an impediment, compared with the obstacles 
that stood between AValtcr and Lilian, lie had 
Rot even told his love, though that is of small coii- 
^ucnce, since love is one of those things which 
! goes ’—and also comes — ‘without sjiying.’ lie 
h^ never dreamt of telling it He womd have 
thought it dishoiionrablc— considering how he 
had obtained admittance to Willowbmik, and his 
hospitable reception tliere— to speak to Lilian 
R^n such a subject, without first addressing him- 
80lf to her father ; and if he did that. It was 
oe^n that he would be dismissed aft once. Dis- 
Rjiasal, indeed, os wo have said, would probably take 
pla^, at all events ; but ho had no intention of 
anticipatixig it Whatever peril to himself, what- 
regrets, whatever despair, might attend such a 


cause, be resolved to be with Lilian as much as he 
could. His wings might be singed, he might be 
utterly slirivclled up oy that attractive flame, but 
the light and the warmth were temptations that he 
could not withstand, and he would enjoy them as 
long as x> 7 ssiblc. And at the appointed hour 
next morning, ho presented himself at Willow- 
bank, and was shewn up to the extemporised 
studio ubovc-stuirs. 

Both the sisters were awaiting him there, and 
received him with marked cordiality. In the 
morning light, Lotty looked even more wan and 
changed than she had done on the previous even- 
ing; blit her manner was warm and genial, as 
though she was striving to make up to him for 
the enforced coldness of her late reception. 

‘ It gave me pain, Mr Litton, yesterday, to have 
to ignore so true and kind a friend as you havu 
shewn yourself,’ said she frankly. ‘ And you iiiiist 
please to believe tliat 1 am not the iiigrate that 1 
seemed.* 

‘You seemed nothing of the kind, dear Lady 
Selwyn,* answered Walter ; ‘ but only to be the 
victim of untoward circumstances, as, indeed, wo 
nil were. 1 hope the time will soon arrive when 
there will be no necessity for such concealment.’ 

‘ Well, I think it will be better to let bygones 
bo bygones altogether,’ replied she quickly. ‘I 
know what you will say -for Reginald nos tlioiight 
a great deal about it — that it is unpleasant to feel 
that there is always a risk ; that when we are 
most secure, and all is going on smoothly, an 
explosion may occur out of this very secret; but 
that is no reason why we should light the match 
ourselves. Moreover, the longer it is delayed, the 
better condition we shall be in to meet the conse- 
quences. At present, thinjjs have hardly joined, as 
it were ; whereas, in a little time, I hope the re- 
union will liavc been fully established — and solid 
masonry will stand almost any shock.’ 

‘ Your husband is doubtless the best judge of 
his own ntfuirs,’ said AVulter quietly. ‘ It seemed 
to me that he and your father got on capitally last 
night.’ 

‘ Yes, did they not ? And dear i>apa is so very 
kind to me. He hardly likes me to be out of his 
sight; and I should have been with him now, but 
that 1 could not bear to meet you a second time as 
a stranger, Mr Litton. —0 Lilian, he was so kind 
on that journey to I’cnaddoii ! What we should 
have done without him, I can’t imagine ! And he 
has l)cen even kinder since* 

Blie stopped, and blushed ; and Walter coloured 
too at this allusion to his loan. He was not, how- 
ever, so annoyed at it, as he otherwise would have 
been, since the fact of Selwyn’s haying told his 
wife of the matter, seemed to render it impossible 
that he should have entertained any jealousy of 
liini with respect to her. He might have uecn 
jealous, and still borrowed the money— that would 
have been like * spoiling the Philistines,’ in the 
captain’s eyes — but he would certainly not hare 
let her know with whom he had incurred the 
obligalioii. 

‘ 1 know he has been kind,’ assented Lilian, ‘ and 
is so still, since, fur your 8akea,he is doing violence 
to his own conscience.’ 

Walter could not help comwing the differenco 
in the view of these two girls as respected tliat 
matter of secrecy : the one had spoken of it as a 
dangerous risk, and solely witli regard to the 
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mutetial loss that might result from it ; the other 
had referred to its moral aspect. It was true that 
liilian recommended the dissimulation, hut 
she had made no attempt to justify it ; whereas 
it had not even struck her sister that there was 
any objection-— on the score of conscience— to the 
plan at all. But in this he was hard on Lotty, 
since it ought to liave been evident to him that she 
was but thii mouthpiece of her husband. 

*0 yes, that’s very dreadful, of course,* said 
she ; ‘ but it would be a hundred times worse, 
if i>apa found out yon were an old friend of ours, 
Afr Litton, and had been planning and plotting 
ill our favour.* 

* Nay, he could scarcely say that, Laily Sclw^'ii, 
for, with all the will iu the world to serve you, 
1 had no sucli opportunities. The picture, you 
know, was a lucky chauce.* 

* Yes ; how funny, was it not ? I must certainly 
go and see that picture some d.iy ; us soon as 1 
have got something lit to wear to go in. And that 
reminds me f have not written out what dear 
papa calls a ** rough draft** of the things 1 am iu 
want of These arc to be quite indepeiidcnt of his 
arrangement with Reginald — a little pi-esent all 
to myself. Is ho not kind, Mr Litton r 

And oif she tripped, with more of the lightness 
of those Penaddon days than he had hitherto seen 
in her. Ho was not pleased at the careless way 
in which she had spoken of his picture (how little 
did she guess whut it hail cost him ; liuw little 
did she dream that it hud been inspired by the 
memory of herself, and had lieeii wrought out 
mid vainrepinings!) ; but to sec her so like herself, 
mode him foiget that, and follow her retreating 
iiguTe with tender eyes. 

suppose,’ ssud he smiling, 'your father 
thinks he can scarcely do enough to shew how 
pleased he is to get your sister back, Miss Lilian.* 

'That is but natural,’ answered Lilian gravely. 
'But there is another reason, 1 think, for liis being 
80 demonstrative: she looks so piteous — so sad. 
You see tliat, Mr Litton, yourself, 1 ’m sure.* 

'She is certainly not lookiim nearly so well as 
before her marriage,* answered Walter. 

'No; and, what is worse, not nearly so happy, 
Mr Litton,' 

' And yet she ought to bo happy, Miss Tdlian, 
being thus icconcilcd to her father, and reunitcil 
to yourself. Perhaps it is the excess of joy, wliir.h, 
succeeding to much sorrow, lifis been too much 
for her.* 

Lilian shook her head, though Walter was at 
that moment painting from it, and she was gen- 
erally a most careful sitter. 'No, no; you are 
quite wrong there ; though, as you say, there has 
t^en much sorrow. Sir Reginald is your friend, 
Mr Litton — though (if I am not mistaken) not 
quite BO friend-like as he used to be ; and, thcrc- 
jore, I cannot tidl you what I think.’ 

'Pia^r, tell me. Miss Lilian. It cannot hurt 
Sir Re^pnald to tell me, and it will not hurt ths. 

S solicitude is not for him, but for your sister. 

^ it is nut because ho was, as you hint, un- 
friendly to me last night ; it always was so. I 
could not have painted that picture, it been 
otherwise.’ 

' I guessed that much,’ said Lilian softly. 

'Yes; of course she could lie nothing to me, 
for I never met her till the day she ’ —he looked 
about for some euphonious term in vain 'ran 


away with Captain Selwyn ; but her face haunted 
me from the moment I first saw it’ 

' It is sadly changed,* said Lilian, in low grave 
tones. 'Do YOU think six months of wedded 
happiness could have altered it so ! No ; nor even 
six months of poverty, or toil, or care. Nothing 
but misery could have effected that, Mr Littou 
My poor dear darling sister Lotty is a miserable 
woman.* 

'Let us hope not that,’ said Litton soothingly. 
‘ She has beeu Uying a hard life of late, rememborj 
compared with that to which she was accustomeii 
under your father's roof ; she has had anxieties of 
the gravest sort, as well as petty cares, which of 
themselves would effect so delicate a being.’ 

‘ Yes ; and she has liad no one to comfort lier. 
That man, Sir Reginald, is no comfort to her. 
She is afraid of him. Did yon not see how her 
eyes followed him about— not with affection, or, 
at least, certainly not with affection only, but iu 
fear ? He is a hard man, 1 am sure, Mr Litton, 
and I believe he is a bod man.’ 

‘As 1 told you once before. Miss Lilian, no 
man is good, if weighed in so line a Inlaiicc as a 
voiing lady’s judgment — unless he chance to be 
her Imsbunrl. Selwyn is doubtless selfish, like 
the rest of our sex ; and lie is a proud man : no 
doubt, therefurc, he resented yuur father’s conduct 
towards him, implying as it did that this marriage 
was in some respects a mesalliance; and resent- 
ment does make a fellow a little hard.’ 

‘But he shouM not have resented my father's 
conduct upon Lotty,’ uigcd Liliau ; ‘ no man but 
a coward’— 

‘Selwyn is not a coward,’ interrupted Waller. 
He could not afford to neglect that chance of 
defending the captain on grounds where he bud 
good standing ; tlic next moment, he felt that it 
would have l^eu better to have let it pass. 

‘1 don’t mean that your friend is afraid of 
swcmls and bullets, Mr Liltou,’ answered Lilian 
quickly. * Wc are all aware of that ; but there are 
other kinds of cowardice — ami worse — tlnin that 
which shrinks from death and danger. 1 know 
that his arm was hurt in battle ; but if he had lost 
it, his empty sleeve would not — to me at least- 
have atoned for his want of heart Ho has no 
heart, to be called such ; nor courage either, or 
he would not have permitted you— his friend— to 
play the hypocrite for him. It ’s true that I did 
myself urge you to do so ; but hud 1 liccu he, I 
would have told my father all last night, and 
excused you to him for what you had done for liiiu 
and his ; instead of which, he made a cat's-paw of 
you, Mr Litton, and shewed himself neither grate- 
ful to you nor friendly,’ 

Walter felt that tliis was true : her statement of 
it, indeed, was the strongest possible confirmation 
of his own view of the matter ; but it was o 
subject that he by no means wished to discus^ 

‘ I am Sony that your sister’s husband shonlu 
have maile such on unfavourable impression upon 
you, Miss Lilian ; I am sure that he little Buspecis 
it’ .. 

' It is no matter to him whether he suswcw i® 
or not ; BO long as he has gained my fathers ^ 
that is all ba raraa frir. Mv omnion of him 18 01 no 


that is all he cares for. My omnion of him is oin 
consequence in any way, nor nis of me ; it la 
my sister’s account alone that I am so 
so wretched. Of course. I have not told nor 
word of this ; nor my father either. I had n 
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right to tell it to you— -that is, to trouble you wit 
euch a matter— but 1 felt aa though 1 could uc 


]£eep it myself.’ 

*lf it hia been any comfort to you to toU it to 
lae^ then I am glad that it has been told,’ said 
Walter giayely. * 1 both think and hope, however, 
that your affection for your sister leads you to 
exaggerate her woes. In a little time, now that 


herself again, and her husband will be reinstated 
in your good opinion. - Adversity is not a good 
school for aU of us, believe me ; and in happier 
Jays, you will see Sir Reginald’s character in 
brighter colours.' 

‘Let us hope so,’ said Lilj^n, sighing. 'I shall 
have every opportunity for doing it, since my 
hither intends to ask him to live with us. To have 
dear Lotty here again will be an inexpressible 

S leasure to me — a few days ago, I should have 
cemed it the greatest that could befall me ; but, 
on the other hand, to see her the slave of a tyrant, 
spiritless, joyless, with all her illusions cniclly i 
destroyed— that will go nigh to break my heart.’ 

Walter saw that liis companion was in no mood i 
to be reasoned with. It was probable that she had 
some distinct foundation for her apprehensions or 
convictions, which she did not wisn to disclose ; 
but if even they arose from intuition, it was ditii- 
cult for him to combat opinions which in truth he 
shared. It was terribly early for her to have thus 
made up her mind os to the character of the man | 
just admitted into her family cii-cle ; but upon the 
whole it seemed belter to let matters light them- 
selves— if that might be — than to argue the matter 
further, lie worked on, therefore, in silence, only 
now and then addressing his companion upon pro- 
fessional topics. ^ The heroine's head should be a 
little more to the right, please ’ — * Would yon be so 
good as to smile, Joan, since you arc not yet con- 
demned to be burnt alivo f those gloomy looks are 
an anachronism ;’ &c. &c. Then Mr Brown came 
iu, with Lotty leaning on his arm, and was very 
mneious, though, to AVmtcr’s sensitive car, his tone 
lacked its nsud frankness. His looks had changed 
for the better almost os much as thase of his new- 
found daughter had changed for the worse. As 
ho stood complacently regarding the pictui'c, his 
hand beat softly upon hers, os though to convince 
hiiiiRclf that his happiness was not a dream, that 
he had really recovered the tnvisure which he hod 
deemed lost for ever. Was it the mere recollection 
of that loss, or the hint that Sir Reginaiil liad 
dropped the previous night, whicli mode him, while 
praising tho painter’s handiwork, more distant to 
the painter himself i ‘ You ore getting on capit- 
ally, Mr Litton. I conclude that, after a few more 
sitting*^ my dauj^htcr’s presence 'ivill not be ueccs- 
to you ?’ Liliiui looked up, as if about to speak, 
hut did not do so. Walter felt that she had 
intended to say that the sittings gave her no incoii- 
^xmience ; in hU secret heart, he flattered himself 
that she enjoyed them. 

I shall not trouble her more thmi 1 can help,’ 
said he^ 

.! JjJBt so,’ returned his host ; *and, of course, it 
Will be more convenient for yourself to finish tho 
work at home. 1 must take these young kdies one 
01 then days to see your studio.’ 
tn i 1 ® place,* said Walter ; ‘and you 

must please to give me notice, tliat I may have it 
swept and gamudied.* 


‘Yes, yes ; we understand all that,’ answered Mr 
Brown loftily. ‘ It is not to be expected that lodg- 
ings in Beech Street should be in such a spick-aud- 
spon condition as we keep our rooms at Willow- 
bank. We shall not take you by surprise, sir.’ 

Presently, the dull roar of the gong sounding 
for luncheon come up to them from the hall. 

‘I am afraid, Mr Litton,’ said tho host, ‘1 must 
take away your patient— 1 mean your sitter — since 
I have promised myself the pleasure of driving out 
with my two daughters after lunch.’ 

‘By all means,’ answered Waller, with a little 
blush. It was the tone of the speech, rather 
the words, that annoyed him ; it seemed to say so 
very plainly : ‘ 1 can’t have you hanging about the 
house all day, and dropping in at every meal.’ 

I ‘ But will not Mr Litton lunch with us, papa I * 

I said Lotty. It was an eifort that evidently cost her 
I much ; she was by nature timid ; all the vigour 
and courage of her life seemed to have been ex- 
pended in that runaway match of hers ; and, more- 
over, it was more than probable that she had 
received positive orders from her huslmnd that 
Walter was not to be encouraged at Willowbank. 

‘ We have some Devonshire cream in the house, 
Mr Litton, I know,’ observed Lilian, ‘if such 
things tempt you.’ 

‘ Kay,’ answered he, smiling ; ‘I rarely take lunch 
at all.* 

lie was resolute not to take oiience at Mr 
Brown, and his meekness had its reward ; for 
that gentleman, conscious, pethaps, of having com- 
mitted a broach of hospiUiIity— a virtue on which 
he plumeil himself— began now to press him to 
stay ; and when Litton declined, he said : ‘ Well, 
well ; you must come and dine with us, again, tlieu, 
some day : lot us say in a week or so hence — when 
you have done your Joan of Arc.’ 

The invitation was not a pressing one, and about 
08 vague as those to which no date is attached ; 
and It was a proof how ‘hard he w^as hit’ 
— how highly, at all events, he valued an even- 
ing sueiit ill Lilian's company — that Walter ac- 
cejitod it with a good grac«. At the same time 
it was quite evident to him, that neither on that 
occasion nor on any other w'ould he be received 
at Willowbank on the old cosy footing. 

CIIAPTKR XX. — SIR REGINALD IS FRANKNESS 
ITSELF. 

Waller's Joan of Arc did not make progress at 
Uie rale which its beginning seemed to promise ; 
nor was this through any fault of the artist, lie 
would doubtless have liked to linger over it M 
long as he dared ; he was not given to ‘ scamp’ his 
work at any time, and this particular picture was, 
if wo may say so without any imputation upon 
that prudence and good sense on which he piqued 
himself, a labour of love to him. Uc wished to do 
bis very l^st with it, in older — at least that was the 
reason whicli be could have given for Lis solicitude 
in the matter— to make it a fitting companion to the 
Fhilippiu But had he been ever so desirous to 
make good speed, tho opportunitv was not oflforded 
to him. Instead of repmiing to Willowbank daily, 
according to the original arrangement, he was 
given to understand tliat his attendance once a 
week would now be more convenient ; and more 
than once, upon the day before a visit, he would 
receive a communication from bis patron that Miss 
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Lilian’s engagements would not permit her to sit she moves, and smiles, and speaks^ and then, if yon 
to him until the week aftera'ords. It would per- will tell me that 1 am wrong, 1 will bless yon 
haps have been more judicious in Mr Brown, if he from the bottom of my heart ! ’ 
wislicd to part these young people, that Walter But Walter could not tell her she was wrong ; 
should have done his work at once — so much of it, all that he saw of Lotty convinced him that her 
that is, as required Lilian’s presence— and then sister’s sad description of her cose was but too 
have taken it iiome to finish, as had been at first true ; that she who, counting by months, could 
agreed upon ; for, iis it was, these periods of absence almost be termed a bride, was already a broken- 
only made the meetings more attractive, and im* spirited and most unhappy woman. Curiously 
parted to them a certain fiavour of friendship and enough, Mr Brown did not seem to perceive this, 
intimacy, born of long acquaintance. Moreover, or, ut all events, to take it much to heart ; perhaps 
artist and sitter had so much the more to talk about he imagined that languor and iinpassiveiiesa were 
concerning matters that had occurred in the inter- the proper attributes of an exalted position, and 
val ; and since these were naturally of a domestic that it was only natural that Tjody Belwyn should 
sort— chiefly respecting Lotty and her husband — have cast oif the childish gaiety that had charsc- 
their conferences became very confidential. terised her as plain Lotty Brown. On the other 

Sir Reginald and Lady Selwyn were now living hand, he was somewhat anxious about Lilian, 
at Willowbank ; but the former — for he could not He saw the change in /ter, though even in that 
suppose otherwise — kept out of his way designedly ; cose only in her health ; if he noticed her altered 
he had not set eyes on him since the date of that spirits, he set that down to some physical ailment ; 
dinner of reconciliation, now some months ago. it was inexplicable to him, that any girl who had 
Lotty he often saw, and she was looking somewhat plenty to cat and drink, fuie clothes to wear, and a 
better, certainly less hagganl and anxious; wliereas gooil house over her licad, could have any cause for 
Lilian, on the other hand, had fallen off, not, per- melancholy. 

haps in her beauty, but certainly as to health and * When your picture is finished, Mr Litton,’ he 
spirits. She hod been depressed when ho first observed on one occasion, ‘and before the cold 
knew her, because of her sisters misfortune ; but weather sets in, 1 propose to take my little house- 
she hofl always entertained hopes of its mitigation, hold to Italy. It seems to all of us that loy 
and could rouse herself to cheerfulness upon occii- daughter Lilian rcijuires change of scene ; and our 
sion ; but now she was always depressed, and at medical man has rccomtncndeil a warm climate.’ 
times looked so pale and piteous as to more re- Walter could not but express his hopes that 
scmble Philippa than Joan. Nor, in answer to such a plan would benefit the young lady ; but he 
Walter’s inquiries on the matter, did she alfect to had little expectation of its doing so, since the 
conceal the cause of this altenitioii. cause of her malady would remain, or, rather, | 

‘ 1 told you that if 1 found that my sister wiis accompany her on the tour, in the person of Sir ' 
unhappy m her marriage, it would he a very Uegiimltl. Moreover, the inforiiiatiuii had been | 
severe blow to me, Mr Litton ; and that blow has given him with a certain significance of tene, { 
fallen.’ which, ut all events to his tsar, hod seemed to I 

It really seemed that, independently of her imply another object in the arrangement — muiicly, : 
passionate love for Lotty, their twiiiship had that of separating Lilian from liiiiiself ; and if so, 
something sympathetic in it, which rendered their he could make a shrewd guess os to whom he hiri 
woes rommoii. Walter could now say little to to .thank fur the x^rt^caiition. He tin night this 
heal this family breach — though lie loyally did hard, since, never, by look or word, had he broken 
his best for the cimtain— since her complaints of his inward resolve not to abuse liis position at 
Sir Reginald arose from matters that were within Willowbank, by offering love to iiis host's 
her own observation, and of which he knew noth- daughter ; but hanlcr still, that Sir Reginald, 
ing, save from her lips. From them he learned whom he had helped to his marriage with Lotty, 
that the liaronet w*as growing into considerable should have been the ]H*rson to awaken Mr 
favour with his father-iii-law, and that his position Brown’s suspicions of liiiii in such a matter, 
in the house seemed to be quite securetl. To his However, there w'as nothing to be done, or even 
host, he was complaisant, even to servility, and said It was clearly no business of his, though 
perfectly civil and polite to Lilian herself. At how nearly it concerned him, his sinking heart 
first, he had appeared to lay himself out to gain and faltering tongue— for when he h^ first 
her sisterly allections; but perceiving that liis heard the news, he could barely trust himself to 
efforts were but coldly rccciviid, lie had discon- speak to Lilian — i^vc evidence. If Mr ^iris- 
tiniicd them. To his wife, he was smootli-spoken tox>her Brown had chosen to take his family to 
before her two relatives ; but Lilian hod noticed Nova Zembla, it was not for him to make ob- 
that his voice, in addressing her, had quite another jections. And after all, such a proceeding, or some- 
tone, when he imagined that others were out of thing like it. that is, some management which 
hearing ; but independently of that, she was per- should forbid bis meeting Lilian more, was what 
suaded that Lotty lived in fear of liim. A liun- he had expected ever since that fatal dinner-party, 
drod little occurrences had convinced her of this. It would have been os easy to separate her from 
slight in themselves, hut all significant, and, him — dutiful daughter os slio was — by a woid of 
taken together, overwhelmingly corroborative : the paternal authority, as by removing her a thousanu 
way poor Lotty watched her husband, even in miles away. He felt that every touch of brush 
company ; the involuntary admissions slie would upon his picture now hastened the time that was 
make when speaking of him in his absence ; the to part him from Lilian for ever ; aud yet he am 
start she would give on hearing, unexpectedly, his not linger over his task on that account ; he 
voice, hig footstep ; and, above all, the loss of all finished it as quickly as he could, consistent wiuj 
her brightnera and gaiety, and happy ways. his doing it as well as he could ; and then he toi 

Look at her, Mr Litton— only look at her, as Mr ^wn that the rest could be completed at hw 
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own house ; that it was no longer requisite for him 
to have his daughter before nim. Perhaps Mr 
Brown had expected some procrastination upon 
liValtePe port; perhaps the quiet manner and 
matter-of-mct tone of the speaker for the moment 
disarmed his suspicions, and gave him a twinge of 
conscience for having entertained them ; but. at all 
events, his behaviour upon receiving this iuiorma- 
tion was more genial and conciliatory than it had 
been for montlm 

'Very gootL Mr Litton,’ he replied. 'Your 
picture has, 1 assure you, given us all (^t 
satislhction. We had promised ourselves, long 
ago, the pleasure of seeing you at dinner when it 
Xould be completely finished. 1 intended it to be 
quite a celebration banquet— to have asked some 
mfluential friends, patrons of art, who might have 
been useful to you in your profession ; but circum- 
stances have rendered that iiuixissiblc. Before 
vour Joan con be fit for such on oidcal, we must 

off to Italy. The Philippa —he always called 
it by that name, its proper title of ' Supplication ’ 
being distasteful to him — 'will be home from the 
Academy next Tuesday. Dine with us, then, upon 
thut day, and come os early as you like. It will 
probably be many months, perliaps longer, before 
wc shall have the pleasure of seeing you again.’ 

It was evident to Walter that Air Christopher 
Brown wislied that they should part good friends 
—but, above nil, tliat they should part — and on the 
ensuing Tuesday ; for, since his picture was finished, 
there would be no excuse for the young pmnter's 
presenting himself at Willowbauk after that date ; 
and that the ' celebration <liniier/ as his host culled 
it, would, in fact, bo a 'good-bye* one. The 
thought of this struck a chill to his heart, and 
made the future blank indeed, (kiriously enough, 
however, although despairing, he was not despond- 
ent. Ho was resolute to go through with his fare- 
well entertainment that would, he knew, bo like 
the apples of the Dead Sea in liis mouth— with a 
smiling countenance ; to all outward seeming, he 
would bear himself bravely— not for Lilian’s sake, 
fur he did not venture to flatter himself that she 
would feel as he did — ^but for his own, so that, at 
least, he should not incur ridicule. More than one 
pair of eyes would prubiibl]^ rcganl him narrowly, 
M they should not leam from his own looks or 
lips that he was sod. As he had been asked to 
'come as early os he liked, he wouhl do so.' He un- 
derstood, or chose to understand, tliat by that fonii 
of speech Mr Brown intended him to spend the 
a^moon at WiUowbonk. He did not expect that 
liis host would be there to meet him, and much 
less the captain ; hut in this he was mistaken. 

Mr Brown, indeed, he found, on his arrival, liad 
not yet returned from the City ; but Sir Reginald — 
for whom he hod not asked — the servant said, was 
somewhere about the grounds. ' The young ladies,’ 
added she, as Walter hesitated whether to join the 
captain or not, 'are gone out shopping.’ I 

. It was evident he was not expected so soon ; 
uuieed, it seemed quite possible that Mr Brown | 
had forgotten he had invited him to come early. | 
Shall 1 t^ Sir Reginald that you are here, | 

‘ tbank you ; I will go and find him mmlf,’ 
^ Walter, oner a pause. It had now struck him 
uiat the whole affair was planned ; that the young 
iiuues had been sent out, and that the captain was, 
<^ntiaiy to his custom, staying at home, expnady 


to speak with him alone. If that was so, and he ' 
found him as unfriendly towards him as he ex- 
pected, he would tell him some plain truths. In 
this not very conciliatory frame of mind, he walked 

? [uicklv on to the lawn ; and on the path that 
ringed it, he saw Sir Ranald, with a cigar in 
his mouth, looking at the ducks, or the nursemaids 
beyond them, with much apparent interest. 

' Hollo ! Litton, what brings you here ? ’ said he 
carelessly, as he held out his hand, 

' Well, an invitation from your father-in-law, 
which it seems he has forgotten.’ 

' Oh, I see ; you have your polished boots on. 
Blit we don’t dine at Willowbauk now at the old 
heathenish hours : the place— and, I may odd, its 
proprietor — has become more civilised. This is 
an hour when only the wild beasts are fed. Hark 
at them ! * I 

And indeed from the Zoological Gardens across 
the Park there came that multitudinous roar, 
which is the lions’ grace before meat. 

’ I was asked to come early and spend the after- 
noon, Captain iSelwyn,* replied Walter haughtily. 

' WJiy captain ? ’ said the other, laughing. 

' You needn't be in a huff, my good fellow ; and 
besides, I am not a captain.* 

‘I beg your pardon; I should have said Sir 
Reginald.’ 

'That’s rubbish, Litton. I’m not a fool, like 
my father-in-law, to lay such store by my handle. 

I mean, that I have sold out, and am, therefore, 
no more a captain than you arc.’ 

' I didn’t know you had sold out,’ said Walter. 

' How should II You have not been very communi- 
cative to me of late, about that or anything else.’ 

' Well — frankly— Litton, I thought it better that 
I should not be. I don’t want to quarrel with you. 
Heaven knows ; but it seemed necessary to let you 
know, that your conduct, in one respect at least, 
was not such os Lady iielwyn and myself could 
quite approve.* 

' Put your wife out of the question, if you please, 
as I am sure, if she had a voice in the matter, she 
would wish to be put ; and be so good as to tell 
me in what I have given offence to you, sir.* 

' Well, there is no offence exactly — certainly not 
so much ns your lost words were intended to 
convey. But yon have, as it seems to me, adopted 
a line of proceeding that is not only distasteful to 
1110 , but prejudiciid to my interests. Of course, I 
may be mistaken ; I should be glail to think I 
was BO, and that the good understanding that lias 
always existed between us has been needlessly 
disturbed ’ 

'Never mind the good understanding,’ inter- 
posed Walter dryly ; ' stick to the fact^ if you have 
got any.* 

'Well, I think I have,* answered Sir Reginald 
coolly. ‘To be brief, my good fellow, have you 
not been making love to my sistcr-in-laYr, Lilian ? ’ 
'I deny altogether your right to put to me any 
such question: to be plain with you, indeed, I 
think it a great impertinence.' 

‘Possibly,’ said the captain, taking up a small 
flat stone, and making a ‘ dick, duck, dnke ’ with 
it on the water: ‘ we.miist agree to differ u^n tliat 
point I am simply referring to the fact that you 
Mve made love to her.’ 

' I have done nothing of the kind. I swear it ! 
,1 have breathed no word of love to Miss Lilian 
Brown.’ 
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^Yeiy I ^ there 

are other w(m of inspiring affection in a young 
woman, bcsictea breathing it. A good deal may be 
done by looking at her, for example, and even bv 
a peculiar pressure of the fingers : I remember aU 
that, yon know, though 1 am getting such a respect- 
able old married man.’ 

' I have no doubt you remember,’ said Walter, 
tliiwking of poor Nellic Neale. This man’s 
cool impudence was almost more than he could 
bear, and would have stung most men into 
making reprisals ; yet he already re^tted the 
significance of the tone in which he had spoken 
those^ few harmless words, lest the other snonid 
take it for a menace, and imagine, perhaps, that he 
wished to make a bargain— terms. Sir Reginald, 
however, only smiled —though, it must be con- 
fessed, not in a very pleasant way. 

* Well, you may have squeezed her hand or not ; 
that matters notliing : the point is, that you cer- 
tainly intended— and intend— to squeeze it, some 
day. If you have not declared your love, you arc 
in love with her. Come, is it not so ?* 

*Well, and what if it is?* returned Waller 
indignantly. * 1 don't say that it is so ; but I say, 
what of it ? and especially— in my cose —what is 
it to you?* 

‘ I will answer you in eveiy particuliu*, my good 
fellow ; but first let us finish with the fact itself. 
The case is, that you obtain admitiance into the 
house of a very rich man, on pretence— don’t be 
offended ; let us say, on the ground, then— on the 
^und of painting his daughter’s picture ; and 
during the progress of that work of art, that you 
allow yoursmC to entertain sentiments for her that 
are a little more than aesthetic. I duir t accuse you, 
mind, as any other man would, who is less ac- 
quainted with your character-— as her own father, 
for example, would without doubt accuse you, if 
he was os certain of what has occurred as 1 am— 
of fortune-hunting : T am content to believe that 
you have fallen a victim to her channs, and not her 
purse ; but, as a matter of fact, she is very rich, 
and you are very poor ; and the knowledge of 
that circums’'.-.uce, it may be reasonably uiged, 
should have caused you to place a greater restraint 
upon your inclination.’ 

‘1 see,’ said Walter coldly ; should have 
taken example from one Captain Selwyii.’ 

* That is Deside the question, iiiy good fellow ; 
or, rather, it opens up the second part of it, which, 
as I have said, 1 am also quite prepared to discuss 
with you. It is tnie that I was os penniless os 
yourself when I made love to Lilian’s sister ; but 
then it was not as a guest of her father’s, or under 
any false pretence, such as Unit of taking her 
portrait And, moreover, since you insist upon 
making the matter a personal one— you must 
allow me to remind you that it was through me — 
or mine, which is the some thing, that you obtained 
admittance to Uiis house at all. It is surely not 
necessary to go into that part of the business.’^ 

‘It is not at all necessary,’ answered Walter 
contemptuously. If Sir Rerinald had expressed 
annoyance at his having pamted “Supplication” 
from the recollection of his bride, he would have 
admitted that such a feeling was natural, and 
humbled himself, as one in some dmee to blame ; 
but that Selwyn should have idlnded to the 
matter thus carelessly, as a lucky accident^ while, 
at the same time, he took credit to him se lf for the 


very seMndaiy advantage it had oonfeired on 
Winter, ixritatra the latter exceedingly. 

‘It is not at all neceasaiy. Sir Reginald ; and I 
quite understand— taking, for arguments sake 
your charge o^nst me for granted — ^the difference 
that would exist in our respective cases as suitors. 
But what 1 do not^ understand is this unexpected 
zeal on your port in Uie interests of property. i 
have heanl you express sentiments with respect 
to love-making so widely different, and cspecuilly 
how odious it was that money should mate with 
money, that I can scarcely believe my ears.* 

‘My general sentiments,’ answered the other 
coolly, ‘ ore much the same os they were ; bnt 
circumstances have altered them as respects this 
particular case. The fountain of all sentiments, as 
the motive of all actions, is, I suppose, with most 
of 118,. self-interest; and it is clearly to niy 
interests that you should not marry my wife’s 
sister.* 


‘Upon my word, you are very frank, Sir 
Reginald.’ 

‘My good fellow, I am as racn os the day,’ 
answered the other coolly. ‘You don’t suppose 
that 1 object to you os a brother-in-law, more than 
to anybody else ? 1 am not, believe me, so im- 
gratcfnl. On the contrary, if you were a rich 
man, and if Lilian must needs marry somebody, 

I should say ; “ Take Litton.” But it is not to luy 
advantage that she should marry anybody, mid 
least of all, a poor man. When I won my wife, 
she was destined to be her father’s co-licircss ; liut 
as I have 0ood reason to know he has altered his 
intentions in that respect, anil left the bulk of his 
property to her sister, it is, therefore, only hy 
go(Ml management that it can now be retained ili 
the taniily.’ 

‘So YOU mean, if possible, to keep Lilian im- 
iiiaiTieil .all her life, for your own advantage ? ’ 

‘Most decidedly, I clo,’ replied Sir Reginald. 

‘ Not that T have the least ohjeclion to her entering 
into the holy state of inutriiiioiiy per sc, nor even 
to her choosing yourself for her husband. You j 
inmbt run away with her to-monnw, if 1 could 
foci quite sure that old Cliribtophcr would not 
forgive you. But our self-made Iriend yomlcr*-- 
and the speaker jerked his thumb towards the 
house in a highly disrespectful manner— ‘is not 
the Brutus that he imagines himself to be; and 
he has already a sneaking likeness for yourself, a 
compliment he is very welcome to pay you,^ hut 
not at my expense. To conclude, iny good friend, 

I may tell you, without flattery, that you arc a 
dangerous fellow, and that I mean to gnanl against 
you and your attractions, os best I can.’ 

‘ It seems to me, Selwyn,’ said Walter gravely, 

* that you are the most selfish man I liavc ever 
known, and also the most shameless.’ 

‘ Selfish, I doubtless am,’ replied Sir Re^nald, 
smiling ; ‘ it is rather a common weakness witli us 
men ; and since by shameless you mean honest, 1 
will not defend myself against that choigo either ; 
you should take it rather as a compRment to yoQ^ 
good sense that I have been so plain-spoken ^th 
you. 1 have exactly explained our mutiiiu position ; 
and now it remains entirely with youxsmf, ^ 
whether our interests axe henceforth to be antago- 
nistic, or Ae zevene ; in other wozd^ whether we 
ahall be friends or enemies.’ 

‘ You have, as it seems to me, settled that matter 
your own way, already,’ answered Walter grimly* 
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<Not at all, xny good fellow. I was obliged to 
take precautions iig^st yon, lest you should 
obtain such a footing in this house as would enable 
vou to moke your own tcrnifs or even dictate them 
to me : but 1 have no personal hostility to yon 
whatever. Moreover, 1 have so great a confidence 
in your honour, that 1 am preparm to accept your 
pxomise^ where 1 would certainly not take the 

word of another man.’ 

*And what promise is it you require of me ?’ 

‘That you will never, either to-day, or here- 
after, pay the attentions of a lover to my sister- 
in-law, or become, under any circumstances, her 
husband. If you refuse to give your word to this 
effect, it will he my painful duty to represent to 
Mr Brown the pretensions you entertain to his : 
daughtei^B hand ; and also to take other measures 
^perhaps at once — the effect of which will render 
^our paying a visit to Willowbank, after to-day, 

^You are not only veiy “honesty" as you choose 
to tenn i^ Sir Reginald,’ answered Walter, for the 
first time using a tone of menace, ‘ but, it also 
strikes me, somewhat audacious.’ 

‘Very likely. I grasp my nettle tightly ; that 
is always my plan in these eineigencics. Of course, 

I am well aware that you may do me some harm ; 
tliougli, on the whole, I do not think you will. 
Yon can, no doubt, make some damaging state- 
ments ; one in jiarticular, which, if you choose to 
make use of it, will give great pain to Lady 
Selwyn.’ 

‘ You need not be afraid of that, sir,’ answered 
Walter scornfully. 

* 1 am glail to hear it. At the same time, do not 
imagine uiat all the magnanimity is on your own 
side. It would not be pleasant to some husbands 
to know that their ow*n familiar friend had 
carried away with him, in his memory — out of 
platonic affection, no doubt~-8Uch a portrait of his 
bride, that he could paint from it as from the 
original.* 

‘For shame, Selwyn!’ cried Walter; ‘your 
respect for your wife, herself, should forbid you 
to speak sa’ 

'Oh, I know you meant no harm,’ answered the 
other quickly. ‘If 1 had thought otherwise, I 

would have shot you, six months ago, when ' 

llis speech was rapid, and, for tho first time, 
passionate ; but he stopped himself with a powerful 
effort, then added almost carelessly: ‘Rut let us 
keep OUT train of argument to the main line. I 
have asked you a plain question ; give me a plain 
wply. Will you promise * 

'I will promise uothing, nothing!^ broke in 
Walter hotly, ‘with respect to my behaviour to 
your sister-in-law. I admit no man’s right to ask 
me for such a promise, and your right least of all.’ 

‘That will dfo, my good fellow ; we now perfectly 
ondeistand one another ; only, pray, don’t look as 

you wanted to cut my throat, because here ore 
the ladw’ 

And indeed, at that moment, the two sisters 
bowing to them from tho open carriage, as 
were Mveu no to the front-door ; they 
lighted at once, audf came towards them down 
tlielaTO. 

' Mind^ Litton,* added Sir Reginald in a low 
bat menacing voice, ‘whatever happens this 
^^ur^ yott have no one to blame for it but i 


But before Walter could reply, the ladies were 
within earshot, and Lilian was already holding 
out her hand. 

SCOTLAND’S NEW-YEAR’S GIFT TO NEW 
ZEALAND. 

On New-year’s Day 1875, a heavy storm raged 
along the western coasts of Scotland, and many a 
ship was glad to seek shelter in port ; while others, 
that were due to sail, were kept in. harbour till the 
conflict of the elements had abated. Among these 
was the new iron ship Ttnutru, which was designed 
to have sailed from Glasgow on the first day of the 
year, but was prevented by the gale from starting. 
A peculiar interest attaches to this vessel and a 
portion of her cargo. The Tintaru was only 
launched at the end of 1874, and on this, her 
maiden voyage, she takes with her a strange 
freight, on the safe delivery of which at the 
antipodes many hopes depend. 

Wc will imagine ourselves among the crowd 
that will probably, if all goes well, be waiting at 
the Bluff— a headland in the extreme south-east 
of New Zealand— and watching, on a day about the 
end of March, the approach of the new Glasgow 
clipper. She is yet about a day’s sail from her 
final destination, Otago; but the crew are busy 
transferring to boats some portion of her freight. 
It is none of her passengers anxious to set foot 
as early as possible on the new soil ; nor is it 
any bulky or weighty part of her cargo that is 
being prematurely discharged. About one hundred 
small woollen cases, each a foot cube, weighing two 
or three pounds apiece, are being carefully handed 
down the ship’s side, to be eventually brought 
ashore by the boats. When they reach the place 
appointed for their unpacking, they are found to 
couhiin layers of damp moss, in a series of tiays 
specially prepared, each containing, lightly reclin- 
ing on their bed, a number of small - 1 ber-coloured 
globules, each about the size of a dried pea, which 
are carehiUy removed from the moss, and placed 
in tanks of running water. These minute objects 
are salmon-eggs, and constitute, now that they luve 
safely arrivedVa gift, the value of which Scotland 
will never feel, but New Zealand will never be 
able to calculate. 

Altogether, over two himdred thousand eggs were 
despatched from Glasgow, having been collected 
by Mr Frank Buckland and his assistants in various 
Scotch rivers— the Forth, the Tay, the Tweed, the 
Teith, and others ; and if tliey all survive their 
long voyage of over eighteen thousand miles, and 
arrive at maturity, their actual value may be 
reckoned os follows : If each egg becomes a salmon 
of only ten pounds weight, there will be two 
million pounds of fish, which, at the low price of 
one sliilfing per pound, will be worth one hundred 
thousand pounds ready cosh. And, yet, the eggs, 
when t^cn from the parent fi^ in the cold wintry 
days of Christmas week, were not worth, as eggs, bo 
many pence. 

But these salmon will be left to increase and 
multiply, till, after a few years, if all our hopes 
are raised, this colony of two hundred thousand 
eggs will have become a mighty nation of fish. 
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which no man can number, and the ultimate value 
of which will be incalculable. 

It will be asked, how will the eggs keep good 
long enough to produce salmon after a three months’ 
voyage 1 It has been found that a salinon-egg 
takes aWt from eighty to one hundred days, more 
or less, according to the temmrature, b^oro the 
young fish is hatched ; and tliat the higher the 
temperature, the shorter the period of hatching ; 
the lower the temperature, the slower the process 
of development in fact, by being packed in ice, 
and kept as cold as possible, tlie development of 
the egg may be retarded to a very great extent 
Without this precaution, the ova would never 
survive the great heat of the tropics; and so 
tlie one hundrra little boxes which we have seen 
landed in New Zealand, were packed in a large 
ice-house, built on board the ship, with a solid 
moss of two feet thick of ice entirely surrounding 
them, and a layer two feet thick lying between each 
row of boxes. This, it is hoped, will so retard the 
development of the ova, that they will be only 

S irtiaUjT advanced towards hatching by the time 
^ arrive at the antipodes. 

The history of the growth of the salmon, from 
the small ova or eggs, may be interesting in this 
place. Each adult female salmon lays from ci^ht 
hundred to one thousand eggs to every pound of her 
weight In their healthy condition, the eggs arc 
generally of a pinky or amber colour, with opales- 
cent hues, semi-transparent, and exceedingly pretty 
in their effect Sometimes, however, the eggs arc 
very pale— nearly white — ^in colour ; others, a^aiii, 
are of a bright coral red ; but all that have 
a peculiar transparent iridescent hue are un- 
mistakably healthy eggs. A tough, horny mem- 
brane is tho * shell ' which holds the embryo 
salmon, and preserves it from injur}'. This ex- 
ternal shell is exceedingly clastic ; an egg dropped 
on the floor will rebound like an india-rubber nail. 

For a month or so, no change is apparent in the 
healthy egg, as it lies in its bed of gravel in the 
running stroam where it has been deposited by the 
mother, with tho temperature of the water at 
about forty-five degrees. The eyes of the fish 
appear in about forty or fifty days; these may 
he perceived as two small black specks; auu 
in other three or four days, a faint red line is 
apparent, running round the interior of one side 
of the egg, and in the centre a small red globule 
appears. The * thin red line’ represents the verte- 
bras of the fish, just forming ; and tho red globule 
is a minute quantity of oil, which is destined to be 
absorbed by the fish after it comes out of the shell. 

Gradually the faint indications of life within the 
semi-transparent shell become more marked, till, 
about tweniT days after the first appearance of the 
eyes, the fiem bursts its prison. It now presents 
a most ludicrous appearance, with the lower side 
of its slender transparent body affixed to an oval 
sac which it carries wherever it goes. The vital 
oigans of the fish can be distinctly seen ; the pulsa- 
tions of the heart are easily perceptible ; and the 
rapid vibrations of the gills shew that it is, for the 
first time, breathing just os an adult fish breatheSi 
The empty ‘shells,’ as they float about in the water, 
shewing the rent by which the young fish breaks 
Its pnson-bonds, now appear like little bits of an 
india-rubber air-ball, or portions of the white mem- 
brane found just inside the shell of a hen’s egg. 
Sometimes the shell clings round tho umbilical 


vesicle^ of the fish, and, as it has no hands to free 
itself, it may be seen wriggling about among the 
gravel, endeavouring to escape from its uncomfort- 
able burden. 

The fry are now ‘ all alive,’ and as active as fish 
can he. Some of them will be found with their 
tails turned upwards in an impudent manner; 
others bear their bodies in a becomingly staid 
longitudinal ' position ; while others, again, arc 
strangely deformed. .These unfortunates are im- 
able to swim in a straight lino, and can only turn 
round and round as on a pivot in one spot, lyin<f 
all the time on their siae, instead of Bwimmiii^ 
upright ; and falling helpless to the bottom as soou 
as they cease tlieir efforts at locomotion. These 

a les generally die ; though some of them, no 
b, arrive at maturity, as is proved by the in. 
stances — ^rarc, it is true— of deformed salmon with 
the backbone bent and crooked in various ways. 

But the most curious instances of malformation 
are tho fishy ‘Siamese twins.’ A double-headed 
creature is of frequent occurrence in a iumily 
of baby salmon, but these enormities seldom sur- 
vive more than three or four days, though instances 
have been met with of a longer term of existence 
being granted to these ‘ monsters.’ 

For some time after birth, the young fish do 
not seem to gr(»w very fast ; they are exceedingly 
active, and, though burdened with the uiiibilical 
vesicle, they swim swiftlv about, rushing for a few 
seconds, anil suddenly falling again to the bottom 
of the stream : they are unable to rest w'itliout 
touching the gravel. 

The young fry do not require any food for some 
time to come. The contents of the siic they bc:ir 
about with them serve as food for the first six weeks 
of the salmon’s life. The poor little fish has no 
mother to nurse it, so nature liak provided it witli a 
commissariat of its own. This vesicle or sac contains 
an albuminous secretion similar to white of eg'', 
and a small globule of oil, tho whole of which 
are gradually absorbed into the systeiiu After six 
weeks of this self-sustaining process have elapseil, 
the outer skin of the bag appears to diminish ia 
size, 03 the body of the fish increases, and in due 
course the fry appears us a complete miniature of 
an adult salmon. 

The fins, and even the scales, are now fully 
apparent. The gills can easily ho peiveivwl. The 
eye— that first sign of life in the egg ten weeks 
ago— is completely developed ; while a slight red 
spot under the pectoral fins is the only sign of 
the late symbol of babyhood. 

Such is a sketch of the liistory of the infant 
salmon. If all goes w'ell, the tanks prepared for 
tho reception of tlie eggs sent out in the TluMm 
will witness the birth, as above described, of many 
thousand fish, eighteen thousand miles away from 
the land, or water, in which they were naturally 
destined to enter upon life. Let us trust the hopes 
centred on these embryo salmon— now prohably 


far-distant lands at the antipodes, through tim 
medium of Scotland’s new-ycar^s gift to Hew 
Zealand. 
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THE TRANSIT OF VENUS. 

A TRANSIT of Venus is, in itself, hy no means a 
very striking phenomenon ; to the common eye, it 
is much less so than an ordinary eclipse of the sun 
or moon. It requires a telescope to see it ; and 
all that is to he seen, even then, is a Idnck spot, 
about tlio size of a pea, moving slowly over the 
bright face of the sun. It iiiusl have been somc- 
tbing more than the expectiition of this as a mere 
wonderful sight, that kept the scieiiiiilo world on 
the qiii vive for the last two or three years, and led 
to such extensive preparations for witnessing it. 
There were long and earnest discu.^sions among 
a^troiioincm as to the best stations for seeing it ; 
special apparatus of the most delicate and costly 
kind were constructed ; and hands of astronomers 
with their assistants trained themselves for iiioiiths 
beforehand, by practising the ai't of observation on 
an artificial model of the transit ; tlius rehearsing, 
ns it ivere, their several jinrls before llie groat 
event of the !)tli of Deceiiihor 1874 should come 
off. hi ore than this, the leading governments of 
the civilised world, one and all, voted liberal funds 
fur defraying the necessary expensi's and trans- 
porting these corps of drilled observers to a iiiiil- 
titude of stations distributed all over the eastern 
bide of the globe. Even a private iiidividiitU, 
Lord Lindsa}’, has spent wliat would be to most 
people a considerable fortune in equipping at his 
own expense an observing expedition to the island 
of Mauritius. 

llic intci'cst attaching to the transits of Venus, 
which has thus been so strikingly manifesti'd, 
arises from the circumstance, that when they occur, 
which is rarely, they are available for solving, more 
accurately than can be done in any other way, the 
grand and fundamental problem of astroiiuuiy — 
the measurement of the sun's distance from the 
earth. All other celestial measures are deduced 
from this ; and if there is error here, there is error 
^cry where. No wonder, then, that ostroiioincrs 
«muld have been anxious to make the most of the 
jcccnt occasion. The final result of the observa- 
tions taken on the 9th of December cannot be 


known for months to come. The observers have 
to be brought l)ack, literally from the ends of the 
earth, and their separate observations have to be 
carefully discussed and compared, before a definite 
conclusion can be arrived at. lu the meantime, 
while the interest is yet fresli, we propose, for the 
heiiefit of those w'ho are not astronomer^ to give a 
general notion of how n transit of Venus comes 
to be of so much use in the problem of planetary 
distances. 

We may observe «it the outset, that although the 
absolute distances of the planets from the sun are 
difticult to determine exactly, tlieir relative dis- 
tances are rca>lily measured. By observing the 
angle made between Venus and the sun when the 
planet is at its greatest elongation, we get all the 
angles of the riglit-anglcd triangle formed by the 
oaitli, tlie sun, and Venus ; and thus, by one of 
the siuiplest rules of trigonometry, we know the 
2 ^roportion between the distances, though not the 
distances Iheniselvcs. If the distance of the earth 
from the snn he called TOO, that of Venus is found 
to be ()’72, or about scvcii-tciitlis ; similarly, the 
distance of Neptune is known to be 30 times that 
of the earth ; and so with the rest of the phanets. 
If, Iherefoiv, we can find in .any way the absolute 
tlistaiicu ill miles of any one planet, s:iy tha^ of the 
earth, tliese nitios will give ns the rest by a simple 
process of multiplicalioii. 

In oilier to understand how a transit of Venus 
lielp.s to determine the sun’s ilistance, it is necessary 
to consider the general principle of astronomical 
mensuration. The procedure is tlie very same ns 
ill dctcriuiniug the disliuice of an inaccessible 
object on the earth. Suppose that a surveyor 
wishes to know tlie distance of a rock, R, at sea, 
from a point, A, on the shore ; he chooses another 
station, B, along the shore, and measures the 
distance between the two; this forms his ^base- 
line,* which we will suppose to bo 100 yanls 
long. He then measures with, a theodolite the 
angle at A contained between the direction of 
B and the direction of the object R ; and in 
the same way, the angle contained at B. He has 
now enough * data,’ as it is called, to calculate the 
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Yoricty of Btations. But the results at first deduced 
from these observations were so discordant among 
themselves, that little confidence was put in thcnl! 
It was not till 1824 that the Qermon astronomerj 
Enckc, subjected the observations of 1769 to an 
elaborate and comprehensive * discussion,* as ns- 
trouomers call it, and arrived at the conclusion, 
that they gave a distance of about 95,3U0,(HH> 
miles ; and this number, until quite recently, held 
from a scale of equal parts, and, by means of a its idace in nil books on astronomy as the true 
graduatcil cindc, to make angles «at A and B dishinco of the sun. 

equal to the observed angles, and the meeting of Tn the meantime, in the absence of transits, 
the two linos on the paper will determine a point otiicr methods of mcasuroment, now become pos- 
it, the distance of which from A, measured by the siblc through the growing perfection of astroii- 
scalc, will give the actual rlistance in yards of the omical instruments, were tried ; and all concurred 
rock from the station. This incchuuical way of in) pointing to a value 3^ millions of miles less 
finding distances does not admit of great accuracy ; than that stated above. This conclusion Wiis 
but wherever we have data for drawing lines singularly cunfirmed by ^Ir Slone of tho Green- ! 
} fixing the relative positions of objects on paper, wicli Observatory, and others, who, recurring i 
j trigonometry enables us, in ordinary cases, to cal- to the observations of 1760, found that, by j 
i culate the actual distances with great exactness. putting a juster intcrprclation upon some of the ! 

I We have said, in ordinary cases ; because there data than had been done by Enckc, they gave a ! 

’ me cases in which exactness is very difiicnlt to disbince voiy nearly in accordance with the rcsulu I 
. attain, namely, when one of tho sides of the of the later nicthocfs. All tliis has led to accepting 
I triangle is very small in relation to the othem ; 91,50(),(X)0 miles ns the appn»xiiiiatc di.'slaiicu of 
with a short liase-lino, a siiiall error in measuring the sun. It is not anticijtaied that the value to 
the angles at the base makes a vastly greater error be dciluced from the rcjcent transit will difier from 
! proportionally in the lengths of the opposite side, this to any V(‘iy great amount. i 

. If, m the above case, with a base-line of a hundred The object of the problem now en".iging the ; 
: yards, we suppose the rock to be ten or twelve atli*nti»)ii of astronomers is ofleii spoken of as j 
: miles ofli and attempt to draw a triangle on paper being the determination, not of the sun’s distance, j 

: Tcprcsentiiig these conditions, wc find that the but of the sun's Parallax is the technical j 

• slightest variation of one of the angles at the base name for the * dis])laccmeiit ’—for tliat is the 

: makes the crossing-point, R, of the lunger sides meaning of the (.iiindc word— which an object ! 
I approach or recede by a great distance. Such a appears to snil'er when the observer cliaiiges liis j 
triangle is said by iiuilbcniaticians to be ‘ill-eon- ]>lace. Iftherock we sj)oke of above lay iliie east (K) | 
ditioned,’ or unfavourable to exact dcterniiiiation. from A, it would, when looked at iVoili i$, lie soani i 
Now, the triangles with which astronomers have points or degrees north of east (IV) ; and this change ! 
to do in determining celestial distances are, as a of bearing, this dellecticin fnuii the. C‘ast direction, ! 
rule, very ill-conditioned indeed, ’riie longest which is measure*! by the angle. E'llU, is exaclly I 
base-line possible is that between two stations at equal, as is evident at a gbiiiee, to the anglii con- | 
opposite points of the globe, or 8()()() miles. From iained at R by tlio two lines, JIA, RR It is thh 
tliis it is possible to determine with tolerable near- angle, AIM', that is styled tlie ])aralla.x of llie 
ness the distunce of the moon, which i.s only about object R, as observed from A and 13 ; it is tlic . 
30 times 8000; but when it is applied to the angular measure, the apparent length of the base- | 
planets and sun, where the distances are. thou- line as seen from U ; and knowing this, and the | 
sands of times the length of the base-line, the actual Icngtii of the base-line, the jlistance. of the | 
I result cannot be depended on within a consider- object — supposing one of the. angles at the base j 
; able percentage of the whole. Hence the nccn.s.sity to be a riglit-aiiglc or otlun'wisc known — is easily i 
1 of having recourse to expedients by which the calculat(?d. In speaking of the ]iarallax of the 

• problem is attacked indirectly. Tlic most trusted heavenly bodies, the base-line assumed is the 
I of these expedients is that fiiriiished by the transits rwUus of the earth, or 4000 miles; the actual 
! of Venus. But before describing how they ant used, stations of observation may not be that distance 
I wemayglanccfirstatlhe results hitherto arrived at. apart, but the resulting angle is always rediicdl 
I As early as the tliird century befom Christ, to that Ktundanl for comparison. Thus, th(^ 

I Aristarchus, a Greek astrrinoincr,essayc<l to measure parallax of the inoun is the angle subtended at 

• the distance of the sun, but liis means of observa- the moon by the earth’s radius ; it is found to 
; tion and calculation were so defective, tliat he be nearly one degree (P, or the 90th part of a 
j made it only about one-twentieth part of the true right angle) — a quantity measurable w'itliin atolcr- 

distan^ No advance on tliis was made for many able percmiUgc. But the parallax of the sun, as 
centuries. Even the great astronomer, Kepler, in deduced by Enckc., was only 8"-r>776, while tlie 
the seventeenth century, could only say that the other measurements alluded to gave an average ol 
distance must be at least between 13 and 14 8"-94- (1" is the 30(K)th part of 1°). This sligW 

millions of miles. Subsequently, the estimates difference of a few tenths of a second of arc gives a 

— ^for, owing to the imperfection of the methods difference in tho distance, ns wo have seen, of 
and instruments, they were little better than millions of miles. Tlie difficulty attending tlio 

estimates — gradually rose to 80 millions. At measuring of such minute angles may be con- 

last^ in 1716, Halley, tho English astronomer, ceived when it is stated that, on tlie graduato 
proposed a method of employing the transits of edge of a circle five feet in diameter, the lengWj. 
Venns. Accordingly, the next transits, in 1761 of a second of are (1") occupies only ^ 

and 1769, were observed, with this view, nt a an inch. And yet an error of this amount m to 


length of AR, or of BR. He may even find it 
mechanically, without calculation. He has only 
to lay down on paper a line, Al^ equal to 100, 
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involves an error ol' half a luillioii miles 
in the calculated distance. — ^But, to return to the 

^rhe reader, it may he assumed, has a general 
notion of the plan of tlic solar system, and knows 
that the planet Venus revolves round the sun in 
:ni orbit within that of the earth. Her time uf 
i-cvolution is shorter than the earth’s, being accom- 
plished in about two hundred and twenty-five 
{lays. consequence of this difference, Venus 
conies evciy now and then into a line with the 
s.im and the earth, at one time between the earth 
and the sun, which is called ‘inferior conjunction ;* 
at another, on the opposite side of the Rim— 
‘superior conjunction.* If the orbit of Venus 
wero in the same plane with that of the earlli, the 
])hinet would seem, at every iuferior conjunction, 
to pass across the face of the sun. But as the two 
orbits cross one another at a small angle, it is only 
when the planet is in or near one of tliesc cross- 
ing-points, or ‘ iiodcfl,* that this can happen. On 
such occasions, the body of the planet is seen like 
a black speck on the bright disc of llic siin, which 
it traverses in a straight line. j 

'i'iiCBG ‘ transits,* as they arc called, are of rare 
occiimuice, as it takes a great many revolutions to 
bring about the coincidence of the two necessary ' 
conditions. The intervals follow a rather complex 
],iw. There are usually two transits within eight 
years of one luiother, and then a lapse of cither 
105 or 122 years, when anothe.r couple of transits 
o’ciir, with eight years between them. The transit 
of December 1874 will be followed by one in 
December 1882, and there will not be another 
until June 2tK>4. Previous to 187 1, the last transit 
occurred in June 1700, and had been preceded by 
one in June 1701. 

Recurring once more, for illustration, to the 
rock in the water and the two stations on shore, 
let us suppose that the opposite shore is visibb*, 
consisting of a perpendicular cliff running jiarallel 
willi the base-line AB, and that we have to ascer- 
tain the distance of tliis cliffy without knowing aiiy- 
I tiling more about the rock than the moportinn of 
its distances from the Uvo Bliures. The cliff, we 
bliall suppose, is too far off to have its distance 
measured directly with anything like accuracy 
fmm so short a hasc-liiic ; let us see whether any 
Uiic can he made of the intervening rock. Suppose 
that the top of a llagstaff on the rock is seen from 
A projected against tlic cliff ut a spot where there 



permanent mark, a ; when looked at from B, 
the top of the staff will he displaced to the left, to 
a spot &, where also we shall suppose that there is 
a Kcoguisahle mark. Now, if the rock were exactly 
inidway between the base-line and the cliff, it is 
Obvious that the distance between a and b would 


as from the base-line ; and then it is equally 


obvious that ab will be three times the length of 
AB, or three hundred yards. By turning a tlieo- 
doJitc first to a, and then to b, we can next find the 
angular length of ab, or the angle aBb, which we 
shall suppose to be (P, or one minute, is ilic 
(iOth jjart of 1°). Now, in the triangle BRo, we 
know the angle llBn ( = «B6), anil the proportion 
of lift to Bli, and therefore can find the angle 
UaB by niPiina of the fundamenlal pro])o.sition in 
trigonometry, that tlie sides of a triangle .ire pro- 
jMirtional to the sines of the ojiposite angle-s. 
When the angles are veiy small, the sines become 
equal to the arcs wliich measure the angles ; and 
therefore we may assume in this case, tliat the 
angles themselves are proportional to tin: opposite 
sides ; and that, iw I5R is one-third of lla, the 
angle BaB is one.-third of Bike ; that is, the angle 
AaB is 10', We have thus got the parallax of 
the point a, with greater exactness than was ullaiii- 
uble by merely measuring the angles .it the base, 
and arc in a position to calculate the distance 
Aft or lia with corresnonding exactness. The ad- 
vantage of this roundabout iirocedure is, that a com- 
piratively large angle (aBb) is measured, in order 
to detluce from it a smaller (AaB) ; so that .my error 
in the measiiremerit is diminislicu in the result. 

Now, the transit method of ineasnriiig the sun’s 
disfance is, to a certain extent, identical with the 

E rocess just described. The position of tlie three 
odies, tlie sun (S), the earth and Venus 
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(V), is rouglilv represonteil in the accompanying 
ligurc. The distance of A'enus from the sun may 
be taken roundly ns three linu s her distance from 
the earth. The exact ratio is, as before stated, 
well kinnvn, and is not far from this. An observer 
I at a Mution A, on the northern part of the earth, 

I will sw the planet projected on the sun as at a, 

I while a southern observer will see it at 6 ; and if 
I we nssiiiue the stations to be 4000 miles apart, 
the distance betw'een a and b will, by the fore- 
going reasoning, be 3 times 40iX), or 12 ,(nk) miles. 

But how get the angular incasurc of ab I For 
each observer sees only one of the spots, and does 
not know where the oilier is ; and tliei'c are no 
permanent marks on the sun s surface to guide us. 
The difficulty is got over in the following way: 
The observer at A notes the exact time when the 
planet h;vs fairly entered on the sun’s disc at (J— 
*tlie instant of internal contact at ingress/ and 
then the instant of internal contact at egress, 
and thus gets the length of time of the transit — the 
lime it lakes the planet to move over the path CD. 
The interval of lime between the two internal 
contacts is not the whole duration of tlie transit. 
The planet has a sensible breadth of disc, and the 
transit begins and ends at the instants when the 
centre of the planet is on the edge of the sun ; 
hut as this is difficult to determine % observation, 
attention is directed to the contacts, and allowance 
is made at Uith ends for the time it takes the 
planet to move over its semi-diameter. The time 
of traversing FG is determined at the other station 
in the same way. Obviously^ the duration of 
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tlie tiansit at A will be loii^r than ot B. The 
average duration of the; transit of lij74 was calcu- 
lated beforehand at nearly four hours, and the 
difference of duration at the Bovcral stations might 
be twenty minutes and upwanis. The greater this 
difference, the more favourable are the stations for 
accurate determination. Now, from the times of 
transit it is possible to find the length of the paths 
or chords Cfl and FQ. This is got at from know- 
ing by observation the rate of Venus’s apparent 
motion in the heavens ns seen fn)m the earth — 
that is, her relative motion in regard to the earth, 
which is also moving in the same direction. That 
relative motion is such, tliat it carries her in an 
hour over about 4' of arc. If, then, a transit lostctl 
five hours, we should know at once that the chord 
described on the sun was 2,0* long; and so for 
any other duration. The leiigtlis of the chords 
being thus found, we arc in a position to find the 
distance between them. For the angular braadlh 
or apparent diameter of the sun cun be measured, 
and is, on an average, .32', or over half a degree. 
Now, when the diameter of a circle is known, and 
tlie length of a chord, the perpendicular disUiiice 
of tlie cfaortl from the centre is calculated by 
simple arithmetic from a wclbkiiown ]>roperty of 
the circle. The central distances of the two chords 
are thus found ; and the ilifferciice of these dis- 
tances is the distance between the chords themselves. 
This gives us, at last, the distance oh in angular 
measure ; and we may assume tliut it is funiiil to 
be 3iy\ 111 the triangle A\h, then, wo know the 
angle hXY to be 30" ; and, ri'asoiiing as before, we 
conclude that tlic angle AhY or Ahi\ is one-tliird 1 
of this, or 10" ; but AMI is the angle subtended at ; 
the Sira by the earth’s radius; that is, 10" is the ; 
parallax of the snii - the object of the whole j 
inquiry. Without referring to llie triangle A\ h, 1 
we iiifglit, ill the case of such small angles, infer ! 
directly that if a line of 12,000 miles on the sun 
subtends at the earth an angle of 30", a line of 
4000 miles at the same distance at the earth will | 
subtend an angle of 10". These ruund Tiumbei*s 
are assumed for simplicity of explanation ; what the 
actual parallax is held to be, we have si.*en before. 

Besides the method of 11 alley, another mutliiMl 
was devised by a French usLroiiomcr, named Du- 
lisle, which consists in observing tlie exact tiinoji 
when the transit is seen to begin at two distant 
stntion.% and using the ditferciice of time as an 
indication of the .sun’s flistaiice. 3'hc same Use i.s 
made of the times of ending of the trun.^it. For 
this method, the longitudes of the two stations 
must be exactly known, in order to be sure that 
the same instant of absolute time is Kfferred to ut 
both. The accurate detenni nation of longitude is 
always a matter of great dilliculty, except where 
electric coniiiiunication exists. Delisle’s method 
was to be u.scd ut several, at least, of the stations, 
on occasion of tlie i-ccent transit. It bus the ad- 
vantage of being available in cases where tlie 
whole diiratinu of the transit is not vi.siblc. 

In addition to the trigonometrical iiictliod.s, 
great thing.s were exnecteil from photography, the 
application of wliicli to the celestial bodies has 
recently been brought to such perfection by Mr 
De la Rue and others, llnndreils of pictures of 
the sun have been taken with the black speck on 
his disc at all stages of its progress across ; and it 
is believed that by micrometrical measurement of 
titese picture^ and comparison of those taken at 


WALTER’S WORD. 

CHAlTim .\.\r. — THE NEW imiDGE. 

It was a habit of Waltcr.s— no doubt iiidiiceii Iw 
the practice of liis profession — to note the c«)iiiiU-n*- 
ance of his fidlow-c.rt*aliirii.s narrowly, ami it slriifk 
him that that of Ijiliaii, ns she greetiMl him iitsui 
the lawn (»f Willowbank, wore a look that he liad 
not seen upon it before. Her eyes were alw.iys 
earjic.st, and lier voice soft and natural, never 
breaking into t1io.se little screams of preteiule.l 
.admiration or (Miiotioii, which fitfliionalile young 
ladies use ; but upon tliLs 0 (.‘c:tsir)n, her glance w.-i3 
sunnier and nioio encouraging than he liad 
evc?r seen it, while her tune of welcome had u 
certain dcinon.*!trativmiess about it. such as, lia'l 
they been alone, would have tilled him with wiM 
hopes, but which, since there were spectators, li-J 
iionclndoil meant deliaiici?. ‘However yuii, Sir 
Reginald, may cbou.se to treat Mr Liltuii/ it 
seemed to siiy, ‘it i.s my intention to shew il^t 
I am glad to see him.’ l^otty too, instead uf 
the smile with which she was Avoiit to greet him • 
when .she and her sister were alone together, 
grave and timid ; which he set down to the saiiw 
cause- namely, the pieseiice of her liiwhamJ. ^ 

‘ 1 feel that I ought to apologise,’ said ^\ alter, 

‘ for such an early vi.sitatiou ; but it seems to nw ■ 
there ha.s been a little mistake. Mr Brown was su . 
good as to t(*ll me to come early— tc.i spend the i 
afternoon, a.s I understood him.’ 

‘Tlicn, bow very rinle you must b.*iyc thought ; 
us, Mr Jiiltoii .’’exclaimed Lilian. ‘Neither Lolty ,■ 
nor I were ever told a word of that It w ; 
unlike papa to be so foi’gctful.’ i j 

‘ I um afraid it is I that am the sinner,’ olwerycji ; 
Sir Reginald penitently. ‘ Your father did te 
me this morning, Lilian, that Litton would pw ' 
ably drop in soon after luncheon ; but I u j 

liOtty Jmd some serious shopping to do, ^ ‘ . j 
she would require your assistance (boiracte, . i 
dear fellow, which with iny wife are 
so I kept at homo mysdf— a very bod aubstit > i| 


distant stations, the interval between the spots may 
he got with an accuracy little, if at all, inferior to 
the llalleyan method. Micrometer moasuremeutj) 
applied directly to the image of the sun os seen iu 
the telescope, are also expected to afford valuable 
indications. The problem hus thus, like a be- 
leaguered fortress, been assaulted from a variety of 
(iiiarters with a variety of arms, and we may hofie 
tnut an effective breach has been mode. 

Such is an imperfect outline of the tranNit 
method of iiiidiiig the sun's distance. We ]iavi> 
puifiosely omitted all mention of the thousand and 
one subsidiary operations necessary in the actual 
working of it ; the precautions that must be taken i 
against the iiiuiiy insidious sources of error that 
be$(it the observer ; and the endless considerations i 
that must be taken into account before the true | 
value of ail observation is arrived at To illus- I 
irate nil this in detail, would carry us into too wide I 
a Held. We trust that what has been said will ! 
enable tlie roailcr to understand in some measure ; 
what 80 many scieiitilic men were about on the : 
9th of December last ; and will prevent his being : 
.surpri.scil if be .shall liiid them, two or three yt>;i» ' 
hence, beginning to plan a similar campaign fur i 
December 1SS2. 
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I allow— to do the hononrs in your stead. My 
conscience smote me, I promise you, when I saw 
him in white tie and polished boots (like a 
fellow who has been up all ni{;ht at a ball)— there 
is something so exquisitely ridiculous in a man in 
evening dothes in the daytime— and reflected that 
he had got himself up so early all for nothing, or 
at least only for me ; but I really did it for the sake 
of you ladies,* 

‘ I beg you will leave me out of the question, 
Bcginidd,’ said Lilian coldly : * if iny father him- 
self had so behaved, it would have been an act of 
inliospitality ; but in your case it was a rudeness, 
not only to Mr Litton, but to me.* 

< 1 really cannot admit that, Lilian.* 

‘ Then we must agree to difhtr upon that point 
.—at dl events, T hope you have done your best, in 
your self-assumed character of master of the house, 
to shew Mr Litton the lions.’ 

* He has heanl them,’ said Sir Beginald, laugh- 
ing. His temper, which, as Walter wiis well aware, 
was none of the Lest, seemed iinpertiirliable, and 
only by a red spot on each cheek, could you per- 
ceive that his sistcr-in-]aw*s i-cproof had stiiiig 
hiin. ‘He came at three o’clock, you know, as 
tlioiigh he had been asked to dine with thtm.* 


‘llcggic is incorrigible, Lilian,’ said Lady Sclwyn, 
foiving a little laugh, ‘ami it’s no use being angry 
with liiiu. After all, my dear, reuiciiibor Mr Litton 
and my liiisbuiid arc old friends, and I daresay have 
get on very well without us.* 

‘Have you seen our new bridge, Mr Litton V 
inquired Lilian, without taking any notice of this 
aiteinpt at mrdialioii. 

‘ N»i,* saiil Walter. ‘ What liridge ?* 

‘Why, the one papa has thrown over the little 
liiMok by the rose-garden. But you have been 
slnavii nothing, of course ! * 

‘There’s ingratitude!* exclaimed Sir Reginald. 
‘ Why, I left you to exliibit it to him designedly. 

I knew he would have to .see it* 

Fiiit Lilian was already leading the. way to thi.i 
lu w wonder, with Walter by her side, leaving Sir 
Reginald and his wife to follow theiii, or not, as 
they, or rutlicr he, might feel iiielinod. 

‘ It is positively disgmceful,’ imilteivd the 
baronet, ‘ to see how your sister is Ihiowing hcr- 
i?elf at that fellow’s head.* 

‘Lot us hope not tfiaf, dear,* answered Lotty 
mi idly. 

‘Wiiat's the good of lioping when she’s doing 
it, stupid I* n*tunicd he angrily. It had begun to 
bliike him that the somewhat nigh-handed course 
he had taken to prevent the young people spend- 
ing the aftenioon in each other’s company, had 
nut had quite the result he had intended, but, 
indeed, rather the contrary one — their heads were 
very close together, and \>y their eager talk they 
Seemed to bo making up for lost time. 

‘ Had wo not better go to the bridge too ? ’ said 
Lotty timidly. 

‘ No — yes ; that is, you hail better go,* was the 
curt reply. < As for me, I can’t tnist myself to see 
tlic girl making such a fool of herself ; though this 
18 the last day, thank goodness, that she will have 
*'‘10 opportuiiity of doing it Follow them up at 
oiic^ and mind you keep your eyes open and your 
ttnd Sir Reginald turned upon his heel, 
lighting a cigar, strolled away towards the 


•txi the meantime, Lilian’s tongue was not idle.. 


I That is only a specimen, Mr Litton,* said she 
indignantly, and scarce waiting till they were out 
of earshot of their late companions, ‘of Sir Regi- 
nald’s olliciousness, and of how much he takes 
upon himself of what ought to be uiy father’s 

I >i-oviiicc. 1 am sure papa has no idea that you 
lavc hccti treated tlnm.* 

‘ I heft ^fiss Lilian, that you will not distress 
yourself on my account. Tliat you should do so, 
does indeed give me pain, whereas, nothing that 
your brr>ther-iti-law can say, or do, can affect me 
in any way.* 

‘He has been doing hl.s best, then, to annoy 
you ?’ said Lilian quickly. ‘ I guessed that by the 
look of his face.* 

‘ lie docs not trouble himself to be very agree- 
able to me, certainly,* answered Walter, siniling. 
‘And yet, I have done nothing— voluntarily at 
lea.«t — to offend him.’ 

‘1 think he is jealous of you, ^[r Litton — I 
mean, as re.spccts your position in this house, and 
niy father’s liking for you.’ 

‘ But I am nobody here ; scarcely even a guest, 
since 1 have been employed by Mr Brown profes- 
sionally, while Sir Reginald is his own son-in-law.* 
‘ Ye.s ; but his egoti.sm is such that he wishes to 
he all in all here. As it is, I am sorry to say that 
ho exerts a great influence over my father : this 
notion of our going abipad, for instance, is certainly 
his own idea.’ 

‘Yon do not wi.sli to go abroail, then. Miss 
Lilian i ’ 

‘Well' no; not for so long, at all events, or 
rather, not for an indefinite time, such as is pro- 
po.'ied. One does not wish to be separated from 
all one’s friends, without some notion of when one 
will see them again — does one ? ’ 

* Xo, indeed. But is it really decided that you 
are to winter in Italy?’ 

‘ Ye.s; we are to go to Sicily first — in October — 
! in a yacht, which »Sir Reginald hsus secured. The 
I .'^ea- voyage lias been recommended to me, it seems ; 
I tin High 1 am sure 1 don’t want a sea-voyagt*.’ 
j ‘ rerha]).s it will do vou good ; you are not look- 
; ing in such good lienilh as when 1 had firet the 
pleasure of seeing you.’ 

‘ !.♦ that wonderful to you who know what ails 
me i It is this spectacle constantly before me of 
my sister’s unhappiness that wears and worrie.s me 
so*; and her husband, you may depend upon it, 
will be no kinder at sea than on land. Indeed, 
when I reflect upon his grewing a.sceiidency over 
my father, and on the isolation from nil our frii'iids 
tliat awaits us, it seems almost as though I myself 
were about to be subjocled to his tyranny.’ 

‘I have loo good an o]»iiiioii of your sense and 
» spirit to apprehend such a subjugation, Miss Lilian ; 
; and, in fact, 1 think you have declared your iiulc- 
I pendmee pretty plainly this veiy day.’ 

‘ Well, I was angry at hi.s behaviour to you, Mr 
Litton, and so spoke' up, hut J somctinics fear that 
1 affect a courage in coiifendiiig with him that 
I do not possscss. If I was to be ill— I mean, really 
ill — for example, I often shudder to think what 
puppets Lotty and myself would be in his hamls, 
now that he has once gained my father’s ear.’ 

‘ He seems to have gained it very quickly,’ Sjiid 
Walter musingly. 

‘ Yes ; it is very strange, but so it is. I am 
ashamed to say that 1 think his ]iosse8siiig a title 
has given him a sort of stand-point ; for luy part, 
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however, he not only seems no better as Sir 
l^ginalcl, than ho was as plain Captain ^Iwyn, 
but twenty times worse ! 0 mdeed, indeed, it is no 
laughing matter ’ — ^for Walter could not forbear a 
smile at her womanly vehemence—* and when we 
are far from home, and— and— friends, I shall feel 
BO lonely and so helpless to resist his will !’ 

* If your apiwelicnsions carry you so fur as that, 
Miss Lilian,’ said Walter gravely, * 1 would posi- 
tively decline to leave England. There is Tonpiay 
or the Isle of Weight.* 

She shook her head. * I have tried all that ; but, 
for the first lime in my life, my father lias over- 
ruled my wishes. £ sometimes think that there is 
a plot between them ; for my own benefit, of course, 
as respects pajia ; but in Reginald’s case, as cerLuinly 
for his own advantage.' 

‘I wish to Heaven I could Indp yon, Miss 
Lilian ! There is nothing I would not do.' 

* I know it, Mr Litton,’ said she earnestly. * Von 
arc a true friend to all of us; so different from that 
smooth-tongued man yonder, who can also be so 
rough and tyrannous. But hush! liere conies ])uor 
Tjotty ; and I had so much to say to you, which 1 
must not speak of now.’ 

‘ Well, Mr Litton, and what do you think of the 
new bridge?’ asked Lady Sclwyii, with that arti- 
ficial Hprighlliness which awoniuii must be crushed 
indeed not to he able to nssuiiie uiion occasioiL 
•Papa was his own architect, and is immensely proiul 
of it, so I ho]ic you have been going into raptures,' 

Walter had been standing by the luiw bridge for 
tlic last five minutes, and not even noticed its exist- 
ence, but now ho hastened to oxpnfsa his appi-oval. 

*lt is Venetian,’ she w'eiit on, ‘in its style, as 
papa avers ; but Reginald, who, jxs you know, is no 
absunl, will call it the Willow Patlern Plate. So 
the question has been left by consent for us to 
decide, when wc shall have seen V''enice with our 
own eyes.’ 

‘ Vou arc looking forw.'ii’d with great delight, 1 
supyiosc, to your lirst visit to Italy P 

‘ Well, yes, I suppose 1 am ; but what xve all 
look forward to most is, that the change will 
do Lilian good. Wc lliiiik her looking so pde 
and out of sui ts.’ 

‘ Oh, I am well enough,’ said Lilian woarify. 

‘ Nay, you can scarcely say that, darling, when 
pajia feels so curious about you ; and even Regi- 

‘Have you told Mr Litton who is coming to 
dine to-night V interrupted Idliaii suddenly. 

‘ 0 no, dear ; 1 thought it was to be a secret. 
Indeed, Reginald parlicularly told me not to 
mention it, so that it might he a pleasurable 
surprise to Mr Litton.’ 

‘Well, Reginahl has not told me, nor, if he hail, 
should I be bound to obey him.— Mrs Sheldon is 
coming to dinner.' 

‘ Mrs Sheldon ! Well, that does astonish me,' 
exclaimed Walter. ‘ I am glml to hear it, however, 
for it shews that your father has now forgiven 
everybody who had u hand in making his daughter 
Lady Sclwyu.’ 

‘ O yes, he has quite forgiven her, and, indeed, 
likes her veiy much.’ 

‘ Then this is not the first time he has seen her V 
‘Oh, dear no,' answered Lotty gaily ; while 
Lilian leant over the Venetian bridge, and shredded 
n plucked flower into the water with impatient 
fingers. ‘ She came to call-let me see— the very 


day after you were here lost ; and she staid tu 
dinner ; and has been here since very often.' 

*I don’t like Mm Sheldon,' observed Liliuu 
quietly. 

'Well, my dear, wc have seen so little of h^r 
that is, comparatively,* replied Lotty nervously! | 
‘Reginald, wdio has known her all his life, has'u 
very high opiuion of her, you know.' 

‘ Ves, I kiioAv that,’ said Lilian. 

‘ And papa is certoiuly pleased with her.’ 

‘I know tliat too,’ reneated Lilian, and tliid 
time with even more marxed significance. 

‘ O Lilian, for shame ! ’ exclaimed Lotty. * What 
must Mr luttoiL think !' 

‘ Mr Litton is old friend enough, or, at all event.!, 
has shewn himself friendly ciiuugh to both of u.^! 
Lotty, to be told. If we had any friend of our 
own sex’— and hci’c Lilian’s voice was lost in a 
great sob — ‘ with whom to take counsel, it W'ouM i 
be difl'erent, but, as you know, wc have none. IVe ! 
see no one, now, but Sir Reginald’s friends.’ | 
‘ O Lilian, Jjiliiui !’ cried Lotty, looking round 1 
about her appifliciisively ; ‘for iny sake, for wij | 
sake, say no more ; I .im sure you w'ill bo poriy 
for it. It is not fair, cither to me or my husbaiiJ, 
or to papa liims-elf.* 

‘ Very well ; then I will say nothing.* 

‘ I hope you have not alreaily said too miicli,’ 
.sighed Lotty. 

‘ Nay, iiulced. Lady Selwyn,* observed Wall-'r, 

‘ T have gathered iiotliiiig of tbi.'i forbidden fniil. 

I have no idea at present as to wliat it is tliat 
Lilian wishes you to withhold from me ; and 1 
shall make it a point of honour not to giies.s at it.' 

‘ Vou arc very good, f am sure,’ said Lolly 
nervously, and speaking like one who repeats i 
lesson leanicil by vote. ‘ [ tliink I beard the lioiit- 
gate click, and it the time for ])a])!i to U 

home. Had we not better go and meet him i* 

‘By all nieaii.s’ cried Walter, manifesting ;iii 
o.\lraordinary interest in Mr Browir.s retimi from 
the City, but, in reality, dcsiroii.s to relieve tliu 
young ladies from the enibarras.smeiit of lib 
jireseiice ; and he mo veil away acconliiigly. Lady 
Schvyii, however, hastened to aceonipaiiy him; 
while her sistci’ remained behind, perhaps to 
remove the trace.-i of her tears. The former inailc 
no attempt at convei-sution with him, and Walter ; 
found it no easy matter to keep liis thoughts fn>m i 
sjicculatiiig upon the cause of the strange scene he j 
had just witnessed. That something had occurred 
wdth respect to Mr.s iSheldoii, which had roused 
Liliau’.s extreme indignation against her, was 
evident ; and also that she suspected Sir Reginald 
of designs of w'ldch Walter liiiiiself, wdio had such 
good reitson to di.strust him, could hardly hclievo 
him capable. It really seemed that the i-cconciha- 
lion of the little household at Willowhank 
brought w'ith it, at last, as much of evil os of good 
As they left the shrubbery for the lawn, he saw 
his host w'olking mindly towanls them, havni? 
apparently just left Ins son-in-law, tvho was atow- 
ing on the cnrriagc-sw'ccp ; his brow was kui^ 
and his face wore an angry flush ; but as he drew 
nearer, these symptoms of wrath seemed to evap 
orate, which Walter shrewdly set down to J 
circumstance that Lady Selwyii was his conipoTii ^ 
instead of Lilian, for whom Ibo old geuUein 
had probably taken her. . 

‘Good-day, Mr Litton, cood-day,' .said w; 
am afraid I must plead ^uty to having foiS®* 
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that I hf«l asked you to Irjok in upon us early, 
until it was too late to alter the laclics’ plans; 
but 1 hope Sir Kcjginiild made himself agreeaolc. — 
liotty, my dear, if you will go and dress for dinner, 
and then come down and do the honours to Mr 
Litton, I will do iiiy best to amuse him in the 
meantime.- -By Jove ! vrhat a lucky fellow you 
are to be dressed, man. It’s not often they get me 
to do it ; but we have got another guest to dinner to- 
day besides yourself, and, unfortunately, it’s a lady.’ 

* I am sure the lady would feel lieiself gre«'itly 
complimented, if she heard you say so, papa.* 

‘Tush, tush! 1 was only speaking fjeiieinlly. It is 
deuced liord on a man at my time of life to have to 
change his clothes because a >voman is asked to 
dine, AVitli 3^011 young fellows, it is doubtless 
different; though, wlien I was 3'our age, Mr Litton, 
1 had never had a pair of polished leather shoes on 
my feet, nor so much as a tail-coat on my back. 
The only evening-parties I ever attended were 
those nt the Mechanics’ Institute.’ 

‘Indeed,’ said Walter, not knowing what else to 
though he was well aware that a move rap- 
turous appreciation of the difference between Mr 
brown’s Now and Then was expected of him. ‘ Such 
a mode of life must have been very uncoiiventional 
and indci^cnilcnt.* 

‘CJatl, T don’t know about the indepcndenr.c, sir; 
1 had but a pound a week, except a few shillings 
tliat I made by working aftcr-houi's, aii<l which I 
laid b}' to marry u]»on. People said it was rush in 
me to think of a wife ; hut it is my opinion, that 
when a young fellow gels to be thrce-and-tweiit\’, 
Jl is high time for him to think of such things -- 
that is,’ added Air Brown, witli sudden gravity, ‘if 
lie chooses, as 1 did, one who is accustomed, like 
liiniscir, to economising and simple fare ; for to 
drag a girl downi from competence and opulence to 
what scums to her like beggary by contrast to it, is a 
very shameful action. Hollo ! Lilian, my dear, 
where did you spring from I ’ 

‘I have only been as lar us the new bridge and 
back, ixipa.' 

‘ Well, 3'ou ’d belter go in and ^Iress for <liimer, my 
dear. Your sister has been gone these live minutes.’ 

‘But iiiy toilet does not take ijiiile so long as 
her lad.y.ship’s,’ returned Lilian, smiling. 

‘Well, well; rank has its duties, no doubt, as 
well us its privileges,’ observed Air. Brown compla- 
CLMitl}^ ‘Pcrhai)s you will marry a barenet, or 
laaybe a lonl, yoiii’self, Lilian, some dux', .and tlieii, 
I diircsay, you will lake as long to dress us Lot 13'.* 

‘ Why should 1 only marry a lord, papa ! ’ wiid 
Lilian coinplaiiiiiigly. ‘Can’t 3'ou look a little 
higher for me ? Why sliould 1 not be a duchess, 
for instance ? ’ 

‘(Jo along with you, and dress for dinner,’ 
laughed her father, ]iiiiching her check ; but wdieii 
she left to do his bidding, his countenance grew 
grave. 

‘Lilian is hir from w-ell,’ said he ; ‘I don't think 
the English climati: agrees with lier.’ 

‘She looked very ivell when 1 first had the 
pleasure of seeing her,* oliserved Walter. ‘ I would 
lain hope that lier indisposition is but temporal^' : 
the heat Ims been exceptionally groat this snniincr.’ 

‘No, no; it's not that; but something more 
Bcrious, though we don’t know exactly wlmt. Hr 
Ag«cw has prescribed change of climate. You are 
doubtless aware tliat we are going abroad next 
month?’ 


‘ I have heard so, sir,’ said Walter quietly. ‘ Of 
course, I regret it, for my own sake, but still more 
for the cause that takes you away.’ 

Coiiininn politeness would almost have dictated 
as much as this, yet Mr Brown was obviously dis- 
pleased w'itli the remark, and in his reply to it, 
ignored the aenteuce that referred to his daughter 
altogether. 

‘ Well, yes, of course it will separate you from 
ufl completely ; but a young man like yourself is 
always making new friends ; for niy part, I shall 
Iw most pleased to forward 3'our interests, if it 
should ever lie in my power to «lo so. But I hope, 
wlien we come home, we shall hear of y'ou as 
having made your own way in the world. After all, 
that is the only satisfactory method of doing it. 
Look at me : / had no i)alrons ; [ did not lay 
myself out to conciliate sociel^y.’ 

‘ That is very true,* mused AValter : hi.s thoughts 
were far away, dwelling upon the lime when the 
house before him, now so full of light aud life, 
should, with its .shuttered windows aud tcnautlcss 
rooms, strike desolation to his soul. Whether ! 
Air Brown fancied that his guest’s attention i 
was wandering, or, on the other hand, deemed his 
reply too apposite, he was innnifcstlv anno3’ed, 

‘ Come,* saiu lie ; ‘ though you are cfresscil fine 
enough, you will like to wash 3'our hands before 
dinner, I daresay ; let’s step inside.* And they 
went in accoixlingh’. 

CITAriER XXir.— BAXTSHED FROM F.DEX. 

Notwithstanding the reputation which Lady 
»Sclw3*n had uc»|uircd for a prolonged toilet, she 
was the lirst person to come down to the draw- 
ing-room, where Walter had been ‘kicking bis 
heels,’ as the phiikie goes, while the others had 
been dressing for dinner. As a matter of fact, he 
had not bei'ii kicking his heels, but taking up 
book after book profusely illuslratcd, and wholly 
uiircnd.able, as most drawing-room books arc — 
after the dissatistied and changeful fashion of all 
too early guests ; but in liis case there Avas not 
only his ‘ too caiiiiiess ’ to render him uncomfort- 
able. It Avas impossible for him to avoid the 
conviction that, except to one person of that housc- 
ho||l, his presence had become unwelcome, and tliat 
it had been resolved upon by all the rest that this 
cA'ciiing AA’as the last thiit he should spend .as guest 
beneath that roof. He Avas a high-spirited young 
fellow enough, and, under similar circumstances, 
Avould have put on his liat, and marched out of 
any house in London, there and then, Avithout iu- 
llicting his company further upon unAvilling com- 
panions : he Avus not so fond of a good dinner 
that he could [eat the bn*ad of hnmili.'ition with it; 
but though A’eiy sore .at he.art, he could not make 
up his miiul thus to leave WilloAvbank. If there 
was but one Avithin its walls w'ho was glad to see 
him, she, .at least, he felt sure, Avas A'eiy glad ; if to 
others lie Avas nu object of suspicion or dislike, to 
lier lie Avas a tnistcil friend. She had confided to 
him her troubles, and Avould that A'cry day have 
even taken coiinsid with him upon some immrtant 
domestic matter, liad she not been ovcrrmeil b}" 
her sister. He had no desire to know what it Avas 
— unless his knoAvledge of it might enable him to 
give her aid — ^biit it Avas delightful to him to think 
tJint she liad thought him worthy of siicii conlidence. 
Possessing her good opinion, he coidd ntfonl to dc- j 
spise tlie distrust of all the rest ; and if he felt 1 
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indignation against one of ilieiUi it was less upon her finger on her lip ; ‘ don’t answer me ; I only 
his own account, than because that one had wish you to know that I am your friend. I can do 
rendered himself distasteful — nay, abhorrent -to no good, but vou must never think that I mean to 
Idlian. As for the old merchant, he only pitied do you narm.’ 

him for his weakness in having been so cajoled by * I should not think that, even if you did me 
his Bon-in-law, and dazzled with his fire-new title ; harm,’ said Walter softly. Her words had gone 
and as to Lotty, though lie felt she hod become to his heart ; not— just then — because of their sif*. 
inimical to him, he well understood that slie was nifieance, though they were significant indeed ; blit 
no free agent, but a puppet in her husband s hands, bcciiusc this tender timorous woman hod ventured 
It was impossible that he could ever be angry with thus to express her sympathy, 
her, or regard her otherwise than with tenderness * Do not imagine,’ she went on, in hurried tones 
and compassion ; and if his feelings towards her Uhat Lilian has told me anything ; alas \ 1 have 
hail changed, if that respectful devotion for her, rc\ail her secret for myself. I can give you nothiii;r 
which he had once entertained, no luu<jur existed, but my prayers — not even hope. She is not a girl 
it was not from any conduct of hers, out simply like me, iingRitcfiil and iindiitiful, who would leave 
that his allegiance had been transferred elsewhere, lier father and her home — ^yuu must give lier up, 
It was impossible any longer to conceal from him- or she will suifer for it.' ’ 

self that another now rcigued in lier stooil ; if he ^ Lady Selwyii ! ’ 

had had any doubt of it, the fact that he no longer ‘Oh,,( know, I know : it is easy to oficr such 
felt any bitterness or disappointniont about Lotty’s advice as mine. Jhit, since, this can never be, lie 
having ignored himself luni his services during the generous, and spare her all you can. I hear her 
time of her elopement — that she had not even step upon the stairs — pray, pronii.se me.’ As 
mentioned his iifiiuc to Lilian— should have con- Waller bowed his liead, Lilisiii entered the room, 
vinced him of this. He cared no more fur her * [ hope her ladyship has been affable, Mr 

indifference or forgetfulne.ss, but only pitied her Litton ?’ said she, siniling. 

woes. As slie eiitereil the room now, beautiful ‘ My dear Lilian,’ exclaimed Lotty, ‘ how can 

and elegantly attired, and smiling — though not yon he so foolish ! ’ 

with the frank smile of old— he exjicriencetl none ‘ Indccil,’ answered Walter gaily, * [ slioiilrl 
of those sentiments wliicli her presence liud once scarcely liave gnc.'^.sed, liad I not known it, that 
inspired : she schemed to him no longer herself at tliere was any social gulf between us.’ 
all ; the very wonls she spoke to him— some coll- Then, as they all three laughed, Mr Lrown 
veiitioual apology for his having been left so long entered: ‘Como, come ; tell me the jj)ke, v« 11111 ^' 
alone — ^were not her words: she wa.sbut the mouth- ])Coplc, or else. I shall tiiiiik you were* laughing at 
piece and the messenger of another. me behind my back.’ 

‘Reggie ought to be usliamed of himself for not ‘Mr Litton has been cuinplimonting nu\ p-apa, 
having been down before, ]\rr Litton ; he irou/d nj»nn my nuigniliceiit appareb’ saiif Lady ScjIwvu 
finish his cigar, iliuiigh 1 told him it was time to juomplly ; ‘and we all tliiiik it a little grand for 
dress; but I have hurried over my toilet, iu omler the occasion.’ 

to keep you company, so you must forgive him, for ‘Not at all,’ said the oM gentlemau seriously ; 
my sake.’ ^ ‘I always like to see people dre.ssed accoidiiig to 

‘I would foigive him much more than that, their rank.’ 

Lady Sclwyn, ibr your sake,’ said Walter : the ‘ But the Queen does not put her cn>wii on every 
wor^ had escaped him without liis reih eting upon day, papa,’ said Lilian. 

their significance, and the next moment he Wivs ‘Well, tliis is nut an everyday coincidence ; we 
sorry that he had so spoken, for poor i.iotty's face have honoured guests to>inght. And, besides,’ 
grew crimson from chin to brow. ‘A.s to your .athled he hastily, ‘ my picture -yours and mine — 
toilet having been hurried,’ added he quick ‘1 lias come liome from the Academy, and sucli 
should never have guessed it, had you not told me makes the date important.’ 
so. May I compliineiit you — as an artist — upon ‘Now, 1 eall that very pretty of pajia,* said Lady 

the colour of your dress V Selwyn. ‘ I )on’t you, M r Litton i ’ 

‘ It is Japanese,’ said Lotty, ‘ and a present from ‘ Indewl, I do,’ said Walter, 
papa. He is never tired of giving me little caih;((u.c ‘Yes, yes; I shall always value that picture, 
of that kind. Reginald says I am like the Prodigal, young man, and, I may add, the artist who painted 
whose return was solciniiised hy having beautiful it’ 

robes given to him ; only, in iiiy case, there is no Walter expressed his sen.se of the complimeuf, 
one to object to it : dearest Lilian is not one bit tliougli, trntli to say, the valedictory air with 
jealous.’ which it W'as expressed lia<l rubbed the gilt off .sadly. 

‘ I can well believe that,’ said Walter enlliiisias- ‘ I hope the otlier jiicture will please you equally 
tically. ‘She has no thought of herself. Before well, sir, when it is finished.* 
your reconciliation witli your father was effected, ‘ 1 liave no doubt of tliat ; I will leave dircctioii-s 
her heart and head were busy with that only ; with the housekeeper about it, so timt you can 
she scarce seeiiicd to live for hers»-lf ; and even send it home when it is done.’ 
now it is your well-being— your happiness— which This was another blow to Walter ; for he hajj 

concerns her more than lier own.* secretly intended to keep the Joan in his studio till 

Lotty’s pale face flushed, and in her eyes the his pulrun had relumed from abroad ; he hud fclt 
dewy peons began to gather, as she sighed : * I know that that would be a solace to him, ond beside.^, 
ah, how well Iknow it! and if I could but see when they did return, it would have provided an 
Jer liAppy — in her own way I 0 Mr Litton, if I excuse for his paying a visit to Willow jiaiik, ILj 
had but the power, as I have the will, to serve you chagrin was such that the entrance of Sir Regimun 
both!’ Here she stopped, frightened, as it seemed, into the drawing-room was quite a relief to him, 
by her own words. ‘ Hush ! * whispered she, with since it at once gave a turn to the conversation. 
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^ < Your guest is late, Mr Brown,’ said the baronet. 

< Yes, yes,’ said the merchant, who had already 
pulled out his watch with sonic appearance of 
impatience. * I hope they understuud below-stairs 
that our party is not complete.* 

This was a good deal for Mr Brown to say, since 
it was his invariable principle — or so at least he 
liad told Walter— to wait dinner for nobody. 

* Why should the rest of the alphabet have their 
meat done to rags, because Z is always behind- 
hand 7’ was one of his favourite sayings. 

* My aunt is generally punctual* os clock-work,’ 
observctl Sir Reginald. 

‘So 1 should have infciTed, from what I have 
seen of her character,* answered the other.—* Ah, 

I there 's the front-door bell.* 

It was curious to see how fidgety was Mr Brown, 
and still iiiord so to observe, now that the cause 
of his anxiety was removed, and his expected guest 
had come, how he abstained from any demonstra- 
tion of welcome. He remained, as if by design, 

I in the further conior of the apartment, when Alw 
Sheldon was announced, and the rest of the com- 
pany stepped forward to greet her. At the moment, 
Walter thought this was fcir the purpose of 
I observing liow ho himself should first meet the 
lady; that it was a sort of trap, laid fur him, 
i»y wiiicli his host might be rertilied of some sus- 
]»icion tiiat he and the widow were old acquaint- 
ances. In that case, lie resolved to shape his 
fuiuluct by her ow'ii, which would doublless have 
I l>eun decided upon befoii'liand. If she shrank 
from recognition, it woul<l ha easy for him to 
■ ignore her nc<|uamtancc ; but he would no more 
initiate deception. 

Not withstanding her recent bereavement, Afrs 
Sheldon was not in widow’s weeds ; she 
lefused, it seems, to wear the custoiiia^ garb 
of Woe for a husband who, in his lifetime, 
liad treated her so ill ; or, perhaps, she knew 
that crape was unbecoming to her. She was 
I dressed in gray silk, trimmed with black lace ; 
mill in the soft lamidiglit of the drawing-room, 
looked quite bewiteluiig. She embraced liOtty 
with great effusion, kissed Lilian oii the check, 
nodded familiarly at Jtegiiiald, whom she linil 
mot Iwfore that iiiornJiig, and then held out her 
hand to Walter, with a ‘ What ! you liore, Air 
Litton ?* Both speech and action were so marked, 
so evidently designed to attract ultimtioii, that 
it seemed almost iinpossihle they should have 
escaped Air Brown’s notice ; yet they tlid so. He 
could not, of course, but have heard and seen, 
hut the circumstance did not appear to strike 
him os reiuarkahlc ; doubtless, he concluded that 
Mrs Sheldon and Walter had met during one of 
her recent calls at Willowhank, and therefore 
thouidit little of her claiming acquaintanceship 
with him. By the expression of the widow’s face, 
It was clear to Walter that her intention, whatever 
It was, hail missed lire in the performance. The 
Bpectators, too, hod evidently expected some result : 
the haronct frowned, and bit his moustache discon- 
tentedly ; Lotty, who had cast down her eyes, as 
though to avoid some unpleasant scene, looked up 
Ji^ain, with an expression of relief ; Lilian, who 
had turned a shade paler os the new-eomer ad- 
nresswl Walter, but liiui never taken her eyes off 
her face for a moment, w’ore a look of disdain. 
Vluite unconscious of all this, Mr Brown himself 
iittd at last come forward to greet his guest He 


did so with warmth, yet, at the same time, 
as it secmeil to Walter, with as little demon- 
strativeness as possible. His words were conven- 
tional enough, hut his voice was unusually soft 
and low, and he retained the widow’s hand in his 
much longer than is customary. Perhaps it was 
for this purpose that he had not greeted her earlier, 
since, when other people are waiting to shake 
liands with a larly, you can scarcely keep her 
fingers ijnsonci-s beyond a second or two. How 
often, or on what occasions, Airs Sheldon had been 
a guest at Willowhank, since her mediatorial letter 
had been received, Walter did not know, hut she 
had evidently made the best use of her time with 
Air Brown. It was home in upon the young artist 
at once, that what Lilian had said he was old 
friend enough to be told, and which Lotty had 
objected to being revealed to him, was, that a certain 
tenderness had spning up between the old merchant 
and this ncwly-inade widow. That Jjilian should 
regard it with aversion, was natural enough ; and 
that Lotty, being under the dominion of Sir 
lleginald, this lady’s favourite nephew, should 
not so regard it, was also explicable. He felt that 
those who were already his enemies in that house, 
had recrnitcil a new ally, more dangerous to him, 
perhaps, than any one of them, in the person of 
the handsome widr)w ; for during their previous 
acquaintance with one another, hud he not shewn 
himself proof against her charms ; and had not 
lier farcwcdl wonis to liim been such words of 
bitterness as only the tongue of a slighted woman 
knows how to frame ! lie had then been able to 
di*»pise her charge that he hail fallen in love with 
liis friend’s wife ; hut liis heart now sank within 
him at the thought of how she might abuse 
another’s ear with the same calumny ; not Mr 
Brown’s, nor Selwyn’s, nor Lotty’s, but Lilian’s 
oar. Hail lie been a wiser and a less honourable 
man, he would have known that he Inul it in his 
power to set himself right — and more than right — 
with Lilian, by simply revealing the cause ot this 
w'omau’s malice ; hut such aii idea never entered 
his mind. He felt that there were overwhelming 
odds against him ; and that, probably, though the 
tiivt blow liad missed its mark, he w-ould undeigo 
tlieir*on.set tliat very night ; hnt he had no thought 
of any resisUiiice such as w'ould compromise even 
the most cruel of his enemies. He had promiseil 
Lotty to ‘spare* her sister; that is, as ho under- 
stood it, to make lier no oifer of marriage, since 
such a union must needs he utterly hopeless ; and 
he had made a promise within himself to spare 
Lotty ; tliat is, not to imperil by any revelation — 
however such might excuse his own conduct in 
Mr Brown’s eyes — the rcconcileiiieiit that liiul been 
effected Iwtwecn herself and her father. His foil, 
ill fact, had the hiitton on, while those of liis 
antagonists w'crc hare. 

Mr Brown of course took Airs Sheldon into 
dinner, while Lilian fell to Sir Reginald’s lot, and 
Lady Selwyii to Waltera The conversation, was 
lively eiioiigli, and tliough not very general, still, 
more so than on the hist occasion when he had sat at 
that table ; for the. baronet's sallies were second oil 
by his aunt, who, os the merchant admiringly re- 
marked, was ‘a liost in herself os well us a guest,* 
a stroke of pleasantry that Sir Reginald applauded 
veiy loudly, and of which poor Lilian looked 
utterly ashamed. That the widow vros ‘making 
the running * with the owner of Willowhank very 
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fast indeed, could not be doubtful to any one that 
beard her ; but, nevertheless, the whole company 
was taken by surprise by Mr Brown’s suddenly 
saying— apropos of the contemplated trip to Italy 
— ‘ And why should not you come with us, Mrs 
Sheldon?’ 

It had seemed to 'Walter, whom this s^ieecli had 
positively electrified, that Lilian was here about to 
speak ; but Sir Reginald, with his quick, * Ah, why 
indeed ?' was before her, and she said nothing, only 
casting a despairing look across the table to her 
sister. 

‘ AVell, well, that is a very tempting proposition, 
^Ir Brown, I own,’ answcml the widow gravely ; 
‘ but it will need a good ileal of consideration.’ 

That she intended to accept the invitation, no 
one present, except, perhaps, the host himself, who 
was very solicitous to extract an assent from her, 
hud any doubt ; but slic declined for that time to 
give a definite reply. *lt was a delightful idea,’ 
she said — * perhaps almost too ideasurablc a one, it 
would be thought by some, to bo entcitaincd by one 
in her position ’ — and hero she sighed, as though 
tliat allusion to lier recent bereavement liad set some 
sjuings of woe flowing — ‘ but it w*oidd need very 
serious reflection before she could say “yes" or “no.” 
She would make up her mind by the next Simday 
afternoon, when she liad engaged to meet dearest 
Lotty ill the Bohiiiical Gardens ut three o’clock.’ 

‘ Dearest Lotty,’ instructed by a glance fiimi her 
lord and master, promised to be punctual to that ap- 
pointment, and expressed her hope that Mrs Shel- 
don’s decision would be in the alKmiative. ^fost of 
this talk had taken X)lac(^ during dessert, and again 
and again Liliiui, from the head of the table, had 
looked towonls the widow with that signitieant 
glance, that even the youngest housekeepers can 
assume when they think that a change of scene 
will be desirable. But the other hud steadily 
ignored it, and, in one of her endeavours to catch 
the widow’s eye, Lilian caught her father’s in- 
stead. 

‘ Why should you be in sucli a hurry to leave 
us, my dear?’ said he testily; *we are quite a 
family party ; and neither Sir Reginald nor IVLr 
Litton arc tlirec-boitlc men.’ 

Of course, both gentlemen hastened to say that 
they had luul wine enough. 

‘Very good,’ continued the host. ‘Then why 
should the ladies part company from us at all / — 
What say you, Airs Sheldon, to our forming our- 
selves into a hanging comiiiitlee, and criticising the 
new picture that has just conic home from the 
Royal Academy ?’ 

‘1 should like it, of all tilings,’ answered she; 
^that is, if such an ordeal would he agreeable to llie 
artist.’ It was the first time since their meeting 
that she had looked Litton in the face, and she 
smiled as she did so very sweetly. 

‘ It is not a very good time to judge of a picture,’ 
observed Walter; not that he cared about that 
matter in the least, but because he saw that the 
proposition was, for some reason or other, dis- 
tasteful to Lilian. 

‘But the less light there is, Litton, the more 
your blushes will be spared,* said Sir Reginald 
gaily. 

‘ Oh, there ’s plenty of light,’ Tctumcd the host ; 
‘I have hod reflectors contrived expressly to ex- 
hibit it. — Come along, Mis Shelm)n, and pass 
judgment' 


And with that, he gaUautly offered his arm to 
the widow, and led the way across the hall into ; 
the brcakfost-room, where the picture hod been 
hung. The ^ apparatus wliich had been mode - 
to throw its beams upon the canvas, was soon lit ■ 
and certainly Walters handiwork looked to tlij ! 
best advaulagc. I 

‘There, madam, wliat do you think of (hat?* hi- I 
quired Mr Brown admiringly. ‘The idea is Philipp.^ ; 
wife of what ’s-his-namc, interceding for the lives ; 
of the citizens of what-yoii-iuay-call it The Jum - 
which yon have seen is to hung opposite, and I 
iiiusl say that a xu'cttier pair of companion ijictures 
it would have been liaril to find.’ 

‘And when did dear Lotty sit for this beautiful 
likeness ?’ n.skcd Airs Sheldon, legardiug the canviLi 
with all the rapt attention expected in such cuse^. 

‘ Why, that is the best part of tlm whole thing, 
my dear madam: she never sat at all ; the likcne^j 
is a purely accidental one.* 

‘ Dear me ! What ! he i>aiuted it only from inciii- 
ory f Well, that is most creditable ; and also, I 
may add, very complimentary to Lotty lierself.’ 

And now Walter knew that it was coming, j 
that exposure and undeserved shame awaited hiui ; : 
and also, though he looked neither to left nor ; 
right, but kept Ids ga/c fixed upon the canvas, that i 
all who stood by, save Air Brown Idnisclf, wciv. | 
aware of wliat was to follow. ! 

* Mcinoi y I ’ echoed the host ; ‘ not a bit of it ! lIi; ; 
hud never so niucli as set eyes upon Laily »Sel\vyn.’ ‘ 

‘All, you mean not u/Ur slie was Lady Sclwyn, 
Of course, Mr Litton wjw well enough acquainii il : 
with Lolly’s lealures, since he saw her every day , 
when she was at I’eiiaddon.’ 

For a moment, not a wonl was spokeii. Mr j 
Brown .stiired with astonished eyes ut Walter, evi- 
dently expecting him to .sp(‘ak ; but when he did nut | 
do so, the colour rose into the «)ld mo.rclniut’s 
cheeks, and liis eyes gleamed fiercely at hiiu froiu 
under his shaggy eyebrows. 

‘What the deuce is the ineaiiiiig of this, sir f’ : 
inquired he roughly'. ‘ Have you been telling iiio 
lies, then, all along 

‘No, sir; I have lohl you no lies,’ answered 
Walter calmly. ‘ At the same time, I confess with 
sorrow that 1 allowed you to bL*lieve what was not I 
tlic fact.’ 

‘Then this is a portrait, is it, just like any otlirr j 
jiortrait ?’ cried the old man conteiiiptuoii-^lv. . 
‘ You excited my interest by a cock-aud-bull stoiy, 
and obtained eiilruiice into this house by fabo | 
pretences. Nay, i may say you have picked iiiy 
pocket '— 

‘ 0 jiajfa, papa ! * j 

Jt was liiliaii’s voice, full of shame and agony, 
but the sound of it, usually so welcome to hia car* . 
only seemed to make the old uicrchaut uioiv i 
furious. 

‘ Be silent, girl ! * exclaimed he harshly ; 
with some iiicoiisisieiicy, he added <|uickly ; ‘ « Ij*}^ 
have you to say about it, I should like to know f 

‘ I was about to observe, tbat^ so far from picking 
your pocket, papa, Mr Idtton would not take a 
third of the price you offered him.’ 

‘ That is true enough ; but I liavo some jeaso 
to believe tliut this gentleman bad on ^ject 
gain ill being so liberal in liis terms. _ YeSf ® j 
in acting with such marvellous magnanimity, y 
threw out your sprat to catch a whale ; thoiig , ‘ 
to your xiietending to be a stranger to her ladysiuD 
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j cannot understand, indeed, why Sir Heginald 

yonder, and Lotty herself, did not inform me ’ 

‘ ‘Well, finding nim here, Mr Brown,* interrupted 
the widow, laying her dainty fingers upon his arm 
appt^uiglyi * earning such large sums under your 
patronage, tncy doubtless hesitated to take the bteail 
out of his mouth, as it were, by denouncing him as 
au impostor. It was a weakness in licginald, no 
'doubt, but 1 think, considering their old acquaiiit- 
auceship, a pardonable one.* 

‘Since such is your opinion, Mrs Sheldon, I 
will foigivc him,’ rtmlicd the old man. ‘ But as for 
tbis gentleman — as Iduresay he still considers him- 
self to be, though, when a man sails under false 
colours in humble trade, we liave quite another 
name for him — this is the last time he shall set foot 
ill this house. Have you nothing to say, sir, abso- 
lutely nothing^ to excuse your having iduyed me 
such a scurvy trick i* 

Tlicre was a long silence. For the first time, 
Walter turned about, and threw a glance iqioii the 
witnesses of bis degradation. Sir Heginald, as if 
ashamed to meet bis gaze, at once cast liis eyes 
upon the ground ; Loltv, with her face buried in 
her lioiidkercbief, was suhbing bitterly ; but Lilian, 
while os marble, gave him back a look of supplica- 
tion tender and earnest as that which looked out 
of tlie picture itself ; only added thereto was an 
expression of licartfelt gratitude, as though the 
favour asked bad been alrt;ady granted. 

‘No, Mr Brow'n,’ answered he, in a firm voice, 

* I have nothing to say.* 

‘Tlieii the sooner you leave this house, the 
better 1 shall be pleaseil,’ was the grim reply. 

In the glare ui the gaslight, lie saw two faces, 
the recollection of which was doomed to haunt him 
long with a biller sense of Iniiniiiaiion — one, bis | 
liust's, full of honest scorn ; tin; other, scornful too, 
lint with the triumphant malice of a slightctl I 
woman. He passed out and before them both 
without a word, and into the hall, from w*hence he 
took down his hat and coat with his own hands, 
and left tlio house. 

AMKllICAN NICKNAMKS. 

1 Oi:r American cousins arc great in nicknames; 
and persoms slates, and cities seem to have no iocw 
stanili, until they acliicvc or obtain a distinc- 
tive appellation. The more expressive tlie name | 
bestowed is, the greater becomes the feather in ] 
the cap of the recipients, and certainly many of 
tlicni are strong enough, iicculiar, and pungent. 
Having hail occasion lately to peruse several 
Aiiicricaii works of a ccibiiii class, vre have thro>vn 
together tlie ibllowiiig brief but strange sjiccimeiis 
of topugrapliical and pemomil iionieiiclature, the 
perusal of which, we hope, will not fail to interest 
and amuse. 

Arkansas is called the Bear State, and its 
or inliabitaiits are Tooth-picks or Sopliers. 
t alifumia is, on account of its iiiiiicml wealth, the 
vTolden State, and its occujners nothing more or 
less tlian Qold-hunters. Connecticut, os every i 
reader of Sam Slick must well know, is the Nut- 
meg State. It is also Freestone State, and the 
^nd of Steady Habits. Tlie natives are designated 
« ooden Nutmegs, but whether they like the name 
or not, wo cannot say. Delaware is the Blue-hen 
or Diamond State ; but for some reason, inexpli- 
oablo to us, the natives ore Musk-rats. Florida is 


the Peninsular State, and the people who live iu 
it are Fly-up-the-Creeks ; both teniis sutriciently 
explain themselves. Illinois rejoices in three 


names whicli are severally poetical, ridiculous, and 

f racticul : Garden of the West, Sucker State, and 
rairie State. Suckers, whatever they may be, (Iw'ell 
therein. Indiana is the Hoosicr State, inliabited 
by Iloosiors, whatever they may be. Iowa, being 
Hawk-eye State, aifords a local habitation for 
Hawk-eyes. Kansas is another Oanicn of the 
\Vest, but, unlike its namesake, Illinois, is occu- 
lted by Jayhawkers, which may be, however, only 
another name lor Suckers. Kentucky, in words 
*»'^iog‘^‘'’tivc of stiife in bygone days, is tlie Dark and 
Blo(jdy Ground ; but the iiTCpressible fondness for 
fun having afterwards cropped up, it has latterly 
become known as Corn-cracker State, ami Corn- 
crackers people it. Louisiana, as a cotton-growing 
state, is called the Creole Stete, is inliabited by 
Creoles, who are facetiously called Cree-owls. 
Maine is Lumber or Pine-tree State. The Law 
associated with its name does not seem to have yet 
resolved itself into a title, but no doubt it will, iii 
course of time. Foxes live in this state. Massa- 
chusetts is the Bay State, and Bay Staters reside 
ill it. Michigan is I^ake State or Wolverine State ; 
Wolverines, not Lakers, have there a habitation. 
Mississippi is the Bayou State, and its residents arc 
rocognised as Tadpoles. New Hampshire is the 
Granite Stale ; the natives thereof are (Jlranite Boys. 
New Vork is proudly called the Kiapirc State ; 
Longfellowishly, Hie E.\celsior StaUs ; and having 
; a grateful remembrance uf its obligulious to the 
Duloh, also the New Netherlands. In honour of 
its liistoriiiii, however, the natives prefer to be 
known as Knickerbockers. Noilli Carolina is the 
Old North State, or Turpentine Stale, to those who 
prefer it ; and, fur the same reason, its natives arc 
I either Tuckoes or Tar-boilers. Ohio is Buckeye 
Slate, and is Bpc-eially retained for Piuckcyes only. 
Pennsylvania is honourably designated the Key- 
stone State. After its founder, those ivbo live 
iu it are Pennanilcs, or, after modem manners, 
Leulberlieads. Rhode Island is lovingly culled 
Little Hhodv ; allliougli the compliment is some- 
what marred, when the term Guii-tliiits is apjdied 
to the sons of the said island. SoiUk Carolina 
is Palmetto State, and the natives are Weasels. 
Tennessee is Big Bend State, and is the homo of 
Whelps or Cotton-manies. Texas is poetically 
toriiieu Lone-star State. It is tenaiited by Beet- 
heads ! Veniioiit, as its name implies, is the 
Green Mountain Stale, and Green Mountain Boys 
an? to be found there. Virginia is, as a matter of 
course, the Old Dominion, the JMotlmr of States, 
and also the Mother of Pivsideiits. Notwithstand- 
ing all these proud designations, no one but 
Beadius or Beagles live in it, Wisconsin is Badger 
State, and is the home of Badgers. 

Ill addition to the foregoing, the inhabitants of 
several stales .and lerrilories have already had 
names bestowed upon them, although their ‘re- 
spective places of abode * have not yet been unoffi- 
cially rccunicd : to wit, the inhabitants of Alabama 
are Lizanls ; Colorado, Bovers ; Georgia, Buzzanls ; 
Maryland, Craw-tliuinpeis ; Minnesota, Gophers ; 
Missouri, Pukes ; Nebraska, Biig-eatcrs ; Nevada, 
Siigc-lieus ; Neur Jersey, Blues or Claiii-catcliei's ; 
Oregon, Hurd-coaes or Web-feet Many of the 
cities of tiic United States have also names of their 
own. A few of the more important are here given. 
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Atlanta^ Ga., is tho Gate City; Baltimore, Md., 
the Monumental City. Boston, the capital of 
Massachusetts, is, as tlie comprehensive expres- 
sion has it, not only a * whole team and a horse to 
spate,’ but a ‘big dog under tho wagon’ as well. 
It is the Athens of America, the City of Notions, 
the Hub of the Universe, the Modem Athens, the 
Puritan City; and it is also Tremont or Tri- 
monntuizi. Brooklyn, N. Y., is the City of 
Churches ; Bufhilo^ N. Y., the Queen City of the 
Lakes ; Chicago, 111., the Garden City. It is 
possible, however, that a certain recent disastrous 
event may alter this name by-and-by. Cincinnati, 
Ohio, is a ‘big’ place, and rejoices in a numlK^r of 
names : it is Forkopolis, Losantvillc, Queen City, 
or Queen of the West Cleveland, Ohio, is the 
Forest City ; Detroit, Mich., the City of tlie Straits ; | 
Hannibal, Bluff City; Iiuliaiiapolis, Tiid., Bail- 
road City; Louisville, Ky., Fall City; Lowell, 
Mass., the City of Spindles ; Nashville, Tonn., the 
City of Bocks ; Newliaven, tho City of Klnis ; 
New Orleans, La., the Crescent City New York, 
N. Y., Gotham, Empire City, or New Amsterdam ; 
while Philadelphia, Fa., is quietly and unosten- 
tatiously called the Quaker City, or the City of 
Brotherly Love. J’ittsbuig, in the same state, is 
called what it deserves to he, Smoky (hty, or Iron 
City. Portland, Me., is the Forest City ; Bochester, 
N. Y., Flour City ; St Louijs* Miss., Mound City ; 
Springfield, 111., Flower City. Washington, the 
canitul of the United States,* is the City of Mag- 
nificent Distances. Wc have no doubt it is so, 
whether viewed natiwally, strategically, or politi- 
cally. 

But, in addition to peoples, states, and cities 
in America, other iinporlunt events, ]daco.'?, and 
things arc honoured by having iiicknaines con- 
ferred upon them. The entire continent itself is Old 
Stars and Stripes, Uncle Sara, the New World, or 
Columbia. The Amazon is the King of Bivers, 
although we think, with all due respect, that Queen 
would have bec?n a morn appropi-iato designation. 
Confederate fiohliers were Joliniiy Beha ; and the 
revolting states in the civil war were chis.scd 
together as Scccssia. Fancuil Hall, Boston, is the 
Cradle of Liberty. The Sonthcni States, taken 
collectively, are Dixie ; negroes, gencmlly, are 
CufTces, Qunshecp, or Sambos ; and the. grainl 
insignia of all that is good and noble, in the gosjicl 
of the world, according to Uncle Sam- that is, llie 
Stars and Stripes itself— is affectionately and 
familiarly nicknamed Old Glory ! 

A native American cannot receive a higher 
compliment than to be styled Brotlier Jonathan ; 
and as the origin of this name i.s not generally 
known, we quote the following from llartlett’s 
JMclimary of Ameneanvims : ‘In tho course of the 
stnigde for independence, General Wasliington 
fell short of ammunition. He took counsel with 
his stair, hut failed to obtain any practical sugges- 
tion for relief. “ AYe must consult BrotluT 
Jonathan,” said he— meaning Jonathan Trumbull, 
the senior governor of Connecticut. This was 
done, and the diRiculty wsis remedied. To “con- 
sult Brother Jonathan” immediately became n 
set phrase, and tho tenu has since grown, until it 
lias become, in the eyes of Americans, an equiva- 
lent to the John Bull of old England.’ 

Nor, in its intense desire to give nicknames to 
whom nicknames are due, does America forget its 
great men. We have only spacer however, to 


mention a very few instances: John Quinev 
Adams was the Old Man Eloquent; Thomos 
H. Benton, Old Bullion ; James Buchanan, Old 
Public Functionary ; Hcniy Clay, Mill-l^y of 
tbe Sloshes ; John C. Fremont, the Path-finder > 
Andrew Jackson, Old Hickory ; Thomas Jefferson' 
the Sage of Monticello ; Abraham Lincoln, the 
Bail-splitter ; John Neal, Jehu O’Cataroct ; Martin 
Van Buren, tlie Little Magician ; Daniel AVebstcr, 
the Expounder of tho Constitution ; and loKt* 
but not least, George AYosliingtoii was the Aincricuu 
Fabius, and the Father of his Country. 

Parties, political, sectarian, and otherwise, ore 
considered fair game for ridicule in most countries; 
and in the States, they arc certainly not over- 
looked. During the rebellion, the Peace parly 
being suspected of favouring the South, were nick’ 
named Copperheads or Cops, crfuivalcnt to ‘secret 
foes,* tlie copperhead being u species of poisonous 
snake that gives no warning of its approacli or 
wiicreabouts. The ap]diculiuu is obvious. Tlie 
Knownotliings were nienibers of a secret society 
formed in lHr>3. AVhoii (questioned as to their 
proceedings, they invariably answered: ‘1 know 
nothing about it’ It was a ]>rii(lent answer to 
give, for, as their chief object was to acconqdish 
the repeal of the Naturalisation Laws, the truth 
might have, pi-oved troublcsoiiic. The Kiiuw- 
[ notiiiiigs, however, ran their ship on Slavery Bock, 
and it fuiiiidercd. ( 'arj)et-hagg(Ts, as a party 
nickname, came into (‘xi.steiice in iKGvS, and it luis 
a history which is not without interest. When 
the first convention met in .Mabama to frame a 
reconstructed coiistitutiou under tlie Congnssioiial 
Acts of I8()7, it had no name. It would not (li> 
to call them Biipuhlicaiis, because several mem- 
bers were staunch adherents to Congres.*;. I’hcy 
could not Iks designated Unionists, Federals, or 
Yankees, for a similar reason. I’lie (quest ion (»f 
a pixjqnjr name for the enemy W’a.s, therefoiv, di.s- 
cmsscrl at a ‘caucus’ which word, by the way, is 
u nickname for a secret or qirivate meeting. 
Colonel Be(^si>, a strong IJnioiii.st, during the con- 
versation, hapqicncd to speak of the largo influx into 
AVashingtou of shabby oilico-seekei*s, with carp: I- 
hacfSf at the apqioiiitmont of President liincohi. 
This term struck the fancy of tlie caucus, and it 
was resolved to udoqit it. Next niorniiig, the Mont- 
ffomenj Daihj Mail aqqdied to the stranglers who 
had seized the govern inmits of the South the name 
of Carpet-baggers. Iii a few weieks, other stales 
also adopted it, and it has clung to tlie agents of 
tlM 5 Kcqnihlican party in Coiigres.s ever since. 
Bogus Boys arc the pesU of Wall Street and 
other commercial districts. Th(*y derive their 
name from Borghese, an accomplished rogim, who 
did a great business in fabricating counterfeit 
hills, miain mortgages, &c. Bogus Boys are 
therefure swindlers and ‘ frauds.’ 

Tub-thumpers, Hard-shells, and Tuiikers are 
religious bodies. The first are itinerant preachers, 
who .say what they have to say fmm inverted 
tubs, or similar elevations, and enforce by de- 
clamation what they cannot convey by sense. 
Ilard-shclls, we nmferstand, are a section of ex- 
treme Baptists, and the nickname, no doubt, indi- 
cates the unswerving fidelity ot their conduct. 
Tnnkers, according to Mr Hepworth Dixon, are a 
}xilitico-religiou8 sect of Ohio. They believe all 
will be saved, are Quakers^ in plainness of dress 
and speech, and neither fight nor go to law. 
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A LITTLE 


Tunken are Tunkers to somo purpose, if 
they act up to their principles ! There are liun- 
(Ireds of other party nicknames cun’cnt in the 
States, but these few examples must suffice in the 

nieoiitime* 


A LITTLE PARADISIi 

It may bo news to many readers to be told that 
the ^wau, the little Paradise, or Wonderland of 
the Antipodes,* is a small island which lies about 
twenty-eight miles to the north-cast of Auck- 
land, in the Hauraki (lulf. To the memory of 
Mr J. Tinne^ of University College, Oxford, 
who visited it about two years ago, and on whose 
authority it has been dubbed ' the little Paradise,’ 
it brought back vividly * the tales one has read in 
boyhood of fairy spots in the Pacific sea<«, where 
enst-away inariiicrs, like Robinson Crusoe, used to 
live in solitary glory.* All readers of P^veril of 
the Peak must remember how, a long while ago, 
the Isle of Man w*as the absolute pussessiuii of the 
curia of Derby ; and all readers of newspapers must 
be aware how, more recently, thc! Sidlly Islands 
were held on lease by Mr Augustus Smith : well, 
ill some sort of fashion iiiterm«;diate between those 
two methods of holding, the little Paradise, when 
Mr Tiiinc visited it, was held by Sir Ceorge Ci'cy, 
the fonner governor of New Zealand. Tlie * island, 
wliich measures about tliirty miles rouml, contains 
three magnificent harbuiii's, one of which could 
easily iloat the (rmd KaHtmi close to the shore at 
low water.* Should it ev(fr be your gtiod fortune 
to enter the middle harbour in the sU amer wliich 
culls with the weekly mail from Auckland (for 
they cannot do without letters and newspapers 
even in the little Paradise), you would probably 
sue the same sight that Mr I'inne saw, and be im- 
pressed by it as lie was. If it were, not for the 
small size of the island, you iniglil fancy you had 
coiiie upon Uhc Atlantis of the ancients, wlici'e 
the earth gives forth her choicest fruits unaskeil, 
where aiiiinal life has found its utmost limits of 
variety uiul health, and where, with Plato,* you 
inighl at length find perfect happiness in the con- 
toiii])lation of beauty, and sympathise with nature < 
in her diviiiest guise. Rut you W'ould see sonic- \ 
thing that Plato never, even in his iniiid’s eye, 
saw. As you steamed into the liarhour, you would 
mark liuw ‘ a large Eiiglisli-lookiug house suddenly 
breaks upon the sight from a lovely secpiestered 
bay to the right, where it stands enibosoiiied in 
trees, within a few yards of the shelving beach of 
white sand and gravel.* The little Paradise is a 
paradise even for the geologist. There are not 
only mineral riches in the Kawau, but it is said 
to be a relic of a far older country than New 
Zealand. The Kawau ‘has sunk into the soa, for 
the valleys that still intersect it w’ere clearly, in a 
p^vious age, the beds of large rivera, whose water- 
shed must liave been from a iur wider area than 
this ; whilst the present inainlaiid of New Zealand 
Y still slowly rising from the deep, and 111 us 
differs widely from the Kawau in its origin and 
present state of volcanic disturbance. In fact, so 
coiujpamtivcly new a creation are the two islands 
ofKew Zealand proper, that it has been frequently 
^marked that tiiey were inhabited centuries too 
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soon.* It is said that ‘the only land which can 
compare with the Kawau for antiquity is Karewa 
Rock, from which Captain Mair lately sent to the 
British Museum tivo lizards {Hatteria punctata^ 
Tuatara in Maori), the venerable representatives 
of an extinct fossil genus found only in that 
locality.* Once upon a time there were as many 
as two thousand Maories, so that the soil must 
be or have been pretty fertile, whilst the ailja- 
cent iisherics must also have contributed largely 
to their bustcnauce ; but, in 1872, there was not 
a living native on the island. It is believed that 
some squiittors iii New South Wales, with stock- 
breeding proclivities, were the first to purchase 
Uic island, wdiither ‘they actually despatched a 
caigo of beasts, which were lauded, but next morn- 
ing disappeared in the dense bush, and now forin 
the liertl of wild cattle which infests the forests, 
and number about five liundred head.’ Apropos 
of these cattle, it appears that they sometiuies 
create a consternation hanlly reconcilable with 
the tranquil delights of a Paradise ; especially if, 
when the traveller wanders through the paths 
of this antijiodean Eden, his faithful dog shall 
keep him compauv ; for, even in Paradise, it 
seems that dogs wifi go siiiiling about iu the bush 
by the side of the roail, and that cattle, when 
a dog ‘ sets them,* are apt to come at the man, and 
not the dog. ('onseqiiently, there may, perhaps, 
be seen tlie rather uiiparoilisiacul spectacle of 
blest inhabitants clambering hastily into trees 
for fear of their lives. When the stock-breeders, 
already inenlioiieil, had, for rea^iun to be divined, 
abandoned their purchase, the island ‘ hecame the 
property of a succession of copper- mining com- 
panies, wlio worked to more or less profit the very 
rich mine on the west side, until, iu 1841), a dis- 
covery of guhl ill Cyaliforiiia, and the “rush” to 
that count I'v, deprived them of the necessary 
labour.’ Whether, since that lime, anything has 
been done in the way of working the mines, appears 
to be nneertuin ; but, in 1872, the old shaft and 
a fine sniclling-house wore btill remaining as evi- j 
tleiice of the past enterprise. 

Ultimately, it passed into the hands of Sir Ocorge 
i (*rey, who, by the a-ssistance of his own taste, and 
! the "natural capabilities of the place, proceeded 
to convert it into what Mr Tinne calls Utopia. 
Materials for building the house were found, 
almost entirely, upon the spot. There was plenty 
of timber in the forests, of kauri (a conifiu'ous tree 
akin to the daniniar pine) ; aiul of that the ceiling 
and the walls were made. The lloors were covered 
with matting plaited from the native llax (iVmr- 
mium temu)] of which vast (iiiantilies are found in 
the swamps of the island. The library was filled 
with ‘about tlm linest collection of works on the 
dialects of South Africa to bo found iii the world. 
They were cullecloil cliicily while Sir (leorgc Grey 
was guveriiur of the Uape.* Besides, there were 
‘ Maori uiitiqiiilies and curiosities, maiiv of them 
Xm^seiits from ]iersonal friends among Iiis former 
subjects, and others of them trophies of the lust 
war : * to examino them all would be the agreeable 
pastime of weeks. Amongst them w'ould be seen 
* the original idol wliicli was brought in the canoes 
from Hawaii, when the natives colonised New 
Zealand, made from a hard red stone, for wJiich 
one may search their present country in vain 
and the w'oodcu llute of the poet Toutanikoi. 
Then the attention would be caught by ‘ several 
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mere-meres or j^cnstone clubs^ of ixnnienso anti- 
quity, the symbols of authority and long descent, 
every one of 'which, with its minutest flaws, is 
as well known to the Maories as our celebrated 
diamonds to an expert in jewels. Tlie green- 
stone itself rcseiiiblcs the Ohiiieso jade, and is 
only found near Hokitika, on the west coast of 
the Middle Island, at the bottom of rivers. It is 
extremely hanl to cut, being of a greasy tough 
substance, but may be bought in the rough for a 
mere song. It is seldom that a piece of it turns 
out well in the cutting. There are two main 
varieties, the dark opaque and the light trans- 
parent, of which the latter appears to be the least 
common, though perhaps not the most valued. 
Each great mere hsis a nistorv of its own, telling 
who were its possessors, in what battles they had 
been engaged, how many skulls it had cleft in 
twain, besides personal anecdotes of the com- 
batants and their families.* 

But let 113 stop outside tlio house ; and let 
us suppose that the Kawaii ivears its brightest 
autumn garb. In the garden arc hushes of 
scented daphne, wildly luxuriant, and wonder- 
fully profuse of blossom ; there are * trees of 
geranium and heliotrope ; English violets breath- 
ing forth their modest fragrance in retired nooks, 
and blushing beds of the ever- welcome rose.* Tlie 
eye feels rcfreslied, and a sweet odour seems to till 
the nostrils, at the bare idea. l^Iorcovcr, * gigantic 
aloes guard the comers of the walks, whilst on the 
hillside is a dense jungle, or undergrowth of wild 
ginger, interspersed with a Japanese plant, fi'om 
the pulp of which the exquisiU*. rice-paper of com- 
merce IS made.* Side by side grow india-rubber 
trees, tea and coffee plants, and small <late-pnlnis ; 
and, if the garden be not a small epitome of the 
vegetable universe, it is because Sir U. Grey would 
not introduce any plant which requires artificial 
heat, or cannot thrive naturally in the New Zealand 
climate. Docs our soul long for fruit I Tlieu let 
us rise early in the morning, lM?fure the sun has 
dried up the dew, and pick it for ourselves. On 
our rigfit hand arc hushes thick with the small 
purple guava, having .a deliciously acid flavour, 
with pomegranates iind with oranges riiieiiing 
more rc£ulily than they ; on our left are ‘ citrons, 
lemons, large fig-trccs, prickly ])ears from Malta, 
strawberries, anil ^pcs, an enticing medley suited 
to the most capricious tastes.* 

As rcganls pines and firs, the little Paradise 
is more (Jnliforriian than California itself; * nearly 
every kind you can mention is there, though, 
naturally, they will not rival the American “ big 
trees *’ in size for centuries to come.* It appears 
that every bay or lieailland in the Kawaii n]>peurs 
to be devoted to a different kind of animal. There 
ore tree-'wallahy (the wallaby being a small variety 
of the kangaroo) from New Guinea, let Austra- 
lians laugh os they will at the notion of wallaby 
perched in trees ; there are rock- wallaby tliat live 
on the face of precipitous cliffs, and burrow like 
rabbits ; the meadows and all the open ground 
are olive with pheasants, and with coveys of the 
pretty little California quail, with their black 
crests, who always keep a sentry perched on the 
stump of a neighbouring tree, to give them timely 
warning of the approach of strangers ; thero are 
wild peafowl, with their brilliant plumage ; there 
are Cape geese, strangely exclusive birds, that 
seem to prefer a Darby and Juan existence, and are 
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believed by Mr Tinne never to * leave the piece of 
'water which they have first appropriated to them, 
selves at the commencement of their wedded life 
there are Ulic' tracks of elk, Virginia spotted dei^r 
fallow-deer, and other creatures. One rare spocica 
of bird is the Australian hush turkey, which xiiust 
equal the capercailzie in size. From where you 
look out towards the Oiiromandel llangcs and the 
Thames, there is a small headland where the wing, 
less kiwi is carefully preserved. They- are voiy 
scarce, and the feathers are much prized for niakinir i 
caps and cloaks among the Maories.’ Moreovw i 
there are opportunities fur the exciting sport of : 
stingarceing, or spearing sting-rays, the sling. ! 
ray being doscrihed as a loathsome brute, a lliit ' 
circular, slimy mass, with malicions, deep-sot ■ 
red eyes, und with ii long spike behind— a iis]i| I 
however, not without its use, for, to say nothing ■ 
of its barl)cd sting of ivory, its body is much 
esteemed as ganlcn manure. As for a very dii: ; 
ferent fish, commonly called the oyster, wliithor- j 
soever you wander in the little I’aradise, it is ; 
said that ‘the only provision you need make for a I 
meal is a small hammer, to knock the oysters oil’ : 
the rocks wherever you like to sit down on the 
sliure. These rock-oyslors are very small, hut i 
deliciously flavoured ; they arc not the sanu* 
symmetrical shape as those at home, and tliercfore j 
you find it ciisier to oj)eii them by a sharp blow on 
the butt with a stone or hammer, liistciuL of using | 
a knife to j»risc them.* 

As for the sceneiy' of the little Faradisc, you 
may not only gladden your eyes, in a humble \viiy, ' 
with the sight of English daisies and butterciifii 
springing up on the soft turf, but it is ussoTiedtluit 
‘the island combines the park-like nndnlations <>f , 
Hlcnheim, the bold rlilfri and tides of the Menai > 
Strait, and the woodeil mountain-sides of Ivillarney ; 
or the Trossachs.* And there is an almost porlWt 
climate. When Mr Tinne was there, there weie ' 
about forty souls or eight families in l*arjuli?o. 
Sir G.Grtiy, it is believed, intended to increase the . 
num1)CT of inluibitants to about two hundred. At j 
that lime there was wliat licensed victuallei's iiiul 
their customers would, no doubt, consider a great 
drawback even to i'aradisn ; for J:>ir Geoigc en- 
forced strictly temperance regulations, and no one 
was allowed to import Kt»irits or beer into the 
island except for medical purposes. It is to he , 
feared that, by this lime, if the population has 
1)ecn increiu^ed according to intention, the little : 
Farailise has, notwithstanding its almost pciioct 
climate, been the scene of much sickness and j 
medical attendance. I 


TREATMENT OF ANIMADS. 
That men and women, ami especially wives, arc 
kicked to death, particularly in Liverpool, is 
unfortunately hut too well known. It is far less 
common to find tluit sort of destruction dealt out 
to the lower animals. Not very long ago, how- 
ever, at the Marylcboiie police court, a wretch '\yas 
sentenced to three months’ imprisonment, with 
hard labour, for having kicked a horse to death- 
It appeared that the luflian, a stableman, hah 
‘ beaten, flogged, and kicked a horse in the stable, 
because it drew bock from timidity * (not ttnyatii- 
rally, if it had any previous acquaintance with the 
ruffian), * when he attempted to put a collar on 
its neck.’ The stableman, having thus hod his 
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temper ruffled, and feeling that ho required a 
centte sedative, *went to another horse, which 
appears to have been entirely guiltless of any 
offence, and, to relieve the irritation of his temper, 
kicked it severely, then tied it up by ita neck, and 
a'>ain kicked it as hard os he could. Tlie wretched 
animal then fell down, when, in spite of the 
remonstrances of one of his fellow-stablemen, he 
trot a whip and flogged it with the butt-cn<l until 
it rose fnun the ground.’ lie himself admitted 
that he had kicked the horse about lliiriy times, 
and that he had given it about thirty or forty 
blows with the butt-end of the whip. The result 
was tliat * the victim of his cruelty dic<l Ji few da^’s 
later from the cifects of the injuries it liad re- 
ceived.’ This dreadful story brought to mind the 
fact, that the cclebriited Friends in Council had 
discus^ .the question of animals and their nias- 
tCTS. One of the friends playfully recomtnends 
the pnictice of downright courtesy towaixls ani- 
mals, declaring that ‘they arc very appreciative 
of politeness, and observant of the reverse. They 
have a great objection to be laughed at.* As 
for the vast area occupied by the subject of the 
cruelties practised upon animals, a friend points 
out that some idea of its vastnoss may be olitaincd 
from an enumeration of the chief amongst the 
heads under which the subject might be divhlcd : 
‘The cnieltics inflicted upon beasts of draught 
nii>l burden ; the cruelties inflicted in the transit 
! of animals used for food ; the cruelties inflicted 
, upon i)ets ; the cruelties perpclniied for what is 
' called science ; and, goiieiully, the careless and 
i ignorant treatment manil'osli*il in the sustenance 
<if tinimah from whom you have, taken all means 
and opportunities of nroviding for themselves.’ 

Amongst the erueitit's inflicted upon beasts of 
draught and buixlen is mentioned an ati'ocity 
commonly called a ‘bearing-rein.* This atrocity 
i?, undoubtedly, still very common ; but it has 
for very many years been, from time to time, 
severely censured, and personal observation would 
lead to the conclusion that, though it lias not been 
abandoned, it has been very much nmilifiod. A I 
Irieiid bears out tho corrpctncs.s of this personal 
obs?ervatiou b)' i-cmarking that, ‘a.s a general rule, 
tile educated man wdio drives his own horses, 
mid Icams to know something about them, 
.“blackens this beariiig-roiu, or leaves it oft’ alto- 
Kelher.* On the other hand, it is urged that 
‘the coachman, who has some familiarity with 
Ike animal, is uncultured, and bos imt the 
f^liglitcst notion of the real efl'oet of Ibis rein. 
The cultivated master or mistress, who knows, or 
wight by a few words be taught, the mischief of 
this rein, and tlic discomfort which it cau.ses the 
animal, is often so unfamiliar with the animal that 
be or she is quite unobservant of the way in which 
It is treated, and docs not understand its mo<le of 
expressing its discomfort.’ And an illustrative 
anecdote is told about one of tho friends them- 
selves. That particular friend, who is described as 
being * fonder of the lower animals than of men,’ 
but totally innocent of any knowledge of horae- 
llesh, and who is good-hunionrcdly taunted with 
not liaving .driven a pair of horses siiice he left 
coUcge, was one flne day created Attorney-general. 
Jlis coocliman, who was os absurd as most other 
coachmen about this detestable beoring-iein, tight- 
rt in honour of the master’s rising fortunes ; 
nnd the master, for all his love of animals, never 
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noticed how the horses he loved were made to 
suffer, in order to do more credit to his increase of 
dignity. In this case, the cruelty, though it may 
not have been of a very heinous description, may 
be traced to twofold ignorance— that of the coach- i 
man, who, through want of culture, did not know 
what is due even to the lower animals ; and that | 
of the nnistor, who, through want of familiarity 
with horses mid their gear, could not give the in- j 
stnictiona which liia culture would have prompted. | 
Tliia twofold ignorance, again, is the cause of 
constructive cruelty in another way ; for ‘ pretty 
nearly half the disuascs of the domestic animals 
arc the rc:sult of a direct violation oC the laws of 
nature upon the jiait of the owners of tlie animals,’ 
the owners, from want of knowledge, being obliged 
to leave evcrylliing to persons devoid of culture. 

As regards cruelty practised in the transit of 
animals one of the friends, having been a meinbei* 
of the Tran.rit of Animals Committee, was peculi- 
arly well qualified to speak ; and lliougb, in con- 
sequence of the representations of that committee, 
certain improvcmeiil.s were introduced, we may, 
undoubtedly, still adopt his language;, and say 
that ‘mucll remains to he done.’ Some people 
argue, that Iluiiimii cure, to os great an extent as is 
possible, will be insisted upon and exercised by 
the owner of cattle, from motives of personal 
interest. The fallacy of this argument, which it 
was once the fashion to urge in favour of slave- 
owners and slave-dealer.*, is, imfortunutoly, proved 
by stem facts; and one very good reoKOii why 
the cattle-owners arc not more careful on the 
point of huinanily i.*, that tliey have been 
accustomed, from the very first, to calculate 
upon, and make allowance for, a certain amount 
of loss, llesiiles, one cattle-owner is in the habit 
of contenting liinisclf with tlie reflection that, on 
the whole, he docs not lo.5e more than another ; 
and, until it becomes quite cle.ir to him that a 
little more humanity would give him a commercial 
advantage over his competitors, he will not see 
why he filioubl be the first to begin a course which 
is commercially doubtful, but which is quite cer- 
tain at the outset to cause him additional trouble 
and ailditional expense. Moreover, however gival 
the culture, and however good the inleiitioiis of a 
cattle-owner, he must be dependent upon all sorts 
of hirelings, over the majority of whom lie can 
exercise no sort of supervision, and have no sort 
of control. The friend, when asked for practical 
remedies against this kind of cmelly, could only 
suggest that the inquirer shoubl follow the example 
of Liuly Bimlett Coiitla, who has given prizes for 
the encouragement of humanity to animals; should 
read up the subject (a great deal of evidence has 
been given upon it before Committees of the House 
of Commons) ; and should, meanwhile, shew on 
interest in the doings of that excellent Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and of other 
societies that have like objects in view. It must 
be evident, after a little thought, ‘that improve- 
ment ill the tn^atincnt of animals depends upon 
many small things which it would be almost im- 
possible to enumerate, and tho value of which 
would only bo appreciated by tliose who are con- 
versant with the particular branch of the subject 
to which these small remedies refer.' For instance, 
you would hardly believe, says the friend to his 
fellows, ‘unless you had heard the evidence of 
experts^ how much can bo done to improve tho 
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tranait of aniiimla by scu, by auch rcguktions os 
the following, the adoption of which is recom- 
mended by the Transit of Animals Committee: 
** The doors of eacli pen should be provided with 
battens or other footliolds ; and ashes, sand, saw- 
dust, or oilier suitable substance, should be so 
strewed on the floors of the pens, and on the 
decks and gangways, as to prevent the animals 
from slipping.*' A whole host of evils could be 
avoided by these simple regulations.’ It has 
been said that an Italian, if remonstrated with 
for ill-treatment of his beast, would answer, with- 
out any of those angxy oaths whereby an English- 
man, under similar circumstances, betrays bis inner 
consciousness of his nifiiaiiisin, and witli a pleasant 
smile of surprise and amusement : ‘ Non e Cristi- 
ano !’ Wo are not quite so bad as that ; there is 
nothing so hopeless os cruelty on principle, and, 
moreover, with a sort of religious sanction. 

As regards the cruelty of keeping pets, one of 
the friends says that it goes against the grain with 
him to use so harsh a term uf so amiable a weak- 
ness, * and for this especial reason, that the young 
people who keep pets arc generally, in after-life, 
those wlio arc the best friends to animals.’ Still, 
he docs think that there is a great deal of cinielty 
in keeping pets— not so much directly ns indirectly. 
There can be no doubt whatever of the barbarities 
frequently employed in those devices by which 
pets are caught and tamed, and rendered amusing ; 
and there cun be no doubt that we make pets of 
creatures which were never meant to be made jKds 
of, so far as wliat they were or were not meant 
for can be gathered from certain visible signs. Of ; 
course, this remark applies chiefly to the feathered | 
creation. But, on the other hand, there are some \ 
birds, such as parrots and cockatoos, which, if 
longevity and apparenlly uproarious spirits go fur 
anything, cannot be said to pine away in the con- 
finement of a cage, varied by occasional constitu- 
tionals upon a balustrade, or an area-railing, or a 
window-sill, or even upon the shoulders and necks 
of their tormciiloi^, and which can he taught, with- | 
out the slightest cruelly, not only to divert their 
owners and their owners’ friends with a choice 
selection of diabolical noises, but also to ‘sjieak 
like a book.’ Indeed, the allegation of cruelty in 
the mere keeping of pets is .somewhat dillicult : 
to mointam ; and the term certainly would be j 
most wrongly and idiotically ajiplied in the c:u<o 
of those creatures, such as cuts and dogs, which 
really appear to like the society of human beings. 
One would be inclined to say tb.'it, so fur ns 
pets, when they have once fjocoiiie pets, arc 
concerned, the cruelty practised towm-ds them 
consists chiefly in uver-cod<lling, over-feeding, 
iind whatever else ari.sea from tliougditless in- 
dulgence, and wilful or ignorant di.sreganl of 
an unimnrs natural constitution. Many a bufl 
quarter of an hour, too, must be ])assed by the dog, 
evidently worthy of a better fate, whose eyes, us 
he waddles, in his overcoat of many colours, a 
few Yards behind Lis mistress, are turned wistfully 
but hcl2dcs.sly towunls the spot where lialf-a-dozen 
of his jjoorer relations aro Iiuving a low but exhil- 
arating romp in the public streets. He sends after 
them one feeble bark of mingled 2>rotcst at their 
Hide behaviour, and regret that he can’t join in 
it ; and, with drooping tail, trudges along in the 
path of rcspcctahility, much os a Buttons, nearly 
hroken-m to service, may be seen carrying a 


parcel dolefully behind the young ladies, and, all 
the while, casting furtive glances of despair and 
envy at the ragaimiffins playing leap-frog in tlm 
road. But then Buttons should reflect that niau 
is born to misoiy, but dogs, for all that appears 
arc not. ’ 

As regards cTucltics inflicted upon animals in 
the cause of science, one of the fnends speaks uf 
the barbarities tliat go on under the pretentious 
name of scientific investigation ; and another says 
of vivisection, that the very word makes Iiis 
creep. The diiticult^ of the question is increasiHl 
if it be true, as the friends genorolly seem to thiuV 
that nothing but cnlturu and enlightenment will 
satisfactorily secure the proi)ertrcatiiient of animals; 
for one is disposed to ask at the outset where, if 
not amongst men of science, one would look for 
culture and eulightcniiient, and yet those are the 
very men who arc accused of cruelty. However, 
one is very much inclined to agree with the friend 
who maintains that it is a crime to make exprri- 
ments upon uniinals for the sake uf illustrating 
some scientific fact that has already been wd] 
asccilaiiied, adding, that * you might as well sav 
that it is desirahlc to put wretched dogs into the 
Grolta del Cana [a cave near Naples] fur the ]Hiipo.v> 
of ].>roviug that the air in that grotto is niopliitiir,’ 
As roganls the cruelties of sport, there is another 
question about which mankind may go on disput- 
ing until doomsday. It is probahle, Iiom'uvlt, 
that not many amongst the superior onler of 
even sportsinen thein.sidves would have miuli 
to say in favour of pig(.‘on-niatche.s, and othiT 
such things, uhicli a fritnid describes as poor, 
contemptible, ami brutalising transactions. Tin; 
friend ex2ire.s.ses his wonder that woimm can ^issi>L' 
at such eiitertainmenU ; but, if one thing be inoiv 
certain than another, it is that, whether tho 
enterlainmciil be a figlit of gladiators in a liiunau 
amphitheatre, ora Spanish hull-light, or an Knglidi 
pigeuii-maU'h, tlien*, so long us fashion ami puMic 
ofuuion 4I0 not forbid, women will congregate, n>)t 
so much, perhajis, to see, as to be s<'en. Tlie NUm* 
friend, allinling to another sort of criielty, says : 4 
think women could do a gnuit do.‘il in this laatlcr, 
a.s indeed they can in most social matters ; ’ but ii 
dues not seem to have struck him that, even il 
^womeii wc:re not rather inclined to follow lliaa 
to lead, ms they have been from time immcinorial 
until now, when there is a siiasmodic attempt 
being made to render them mon: independent .aiul 
original in action, there would be obstacles iii the 
way of making the treatment of animals a social 
matter in the sense in which it would be univer- 
sally biilijec.t to the iiillueiice of W'ouien. 'i'hy 
ca.ses ill which women can, and do make their 
power felt and respected are, for the most parti 
cuKCfS in which their ])crsonal pre.«jciice excrci.**^ 
sway, or in which the instincts of sex may he 
counted upon to produce all but uiianmdtyt 
wliereas it is obvious that cases involving the treat- 
iiiciit of aiiiniiils would but seldom be of that sort. 
‘ It is very little,’ as the friend says, * that direct 
legislation can do in this matter. IVe 
rely uiioii tlie force of enlightened public opinion- 

* Animals and t/icir Afnxtcra. By the author of Fficndi 
inCounciL fcitrahan&Co. 
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THE GOSPEL OF IDLENESS. 

AVk .'iri! glail to see that what we have called the 
‘Gospel of lcllcne.s»* — Ly which we iiieaii the 
preaching of cxtrava^'antly short hours of daily 
labour, and numerous iiolidays in the course of the 
year, on the specious pretence of ‘ recreation* — is 
be^'iniiiii;' to he spoken of doubtfully, if not 
nbsoliitidy repudiated. No one can reasonably 
tind fault with a proper d(*.^'rec of recreation from 
labour, witli a view to health and iiieiit.-d improve- 
merit. But all depoinls on devoting the hours 
aii<l (laj’s of reoreatioiL to those objects. As far as 
wc have been able to observe, recreation for the 
most part signifies loitering vaguely in the sti^ccts, 
drinking, and wasteful expenditure of means. 
Now, wc cannot but consider this a hateful result 
of the movement for short hours, and an increasing 
cliunour for holidays. E.\cessively Inml work in 
any calUng is bail enough, and not to be Jufrlified, 
but sheer idlcnes.s and inis-expciiditnro, without a 
cuinpeiLsating advantage, are worse. Al'e aro not 
to foigct that the groatne.ss of England wa.s not 
produced by idleness, but by prolonged, earnest 
thought, the diligence wliicli, each in his own 
spberc, makclli rich. Let visionaries say what 
they will, we knew that a perioil would arrive 
when the wastefulness of time and iiioucy arising 
out of so-called ‘recreation* would begin to be 
repudiated as mischievous. In our own small way, 
we have spoken the truth on the subject, and arc 
pleased to think that a most intelligent coiiteni- 
jHirary, the Daily Ncm, as follows, takes a viow^ 
aaalogoua to our own. 

‘The holidays which public opinion has begged 
employers to give to those whom they employ, 
arc not productive of all the good which wms 
axpcctcd ; and some employers, not moved by 
aelfishncss, say that such holidays, as they are 
'Wftl at jircsent, lead to nothing but mischief, 
®nd that often of a permanent kind. A holiday 
^ a number of working men and their wives, 
^ it IS seen in the imagination of amiable people, 
who know nothing of excursion tmins, is a beau- 
tiful and idyllic thing. They look on it in 


cuunectiou w'ith lhr)sc wagoii-b;a<ls of children | 
wliom they have seen, ou a bright May morning, ■ 
being driven away to Kpping or Wimbledon for j 
a picnic — Avith a lusuty band jdaying airs, with j 
the children shouting for pure delight, and the j 
grave superintendent sharing out such lumps |{ 
of cake as might pruvii^ion a Carlist regiincut. 

If the grown-up folks would only enjoy them- 
selves somewhat in this fashion, w'cll and good. 

No one cxj)c»:ts lliem to 8 i)eud the day in 
the British Museum. It is something that they 
sliuuld be dragged away from the wearing mono- 
tony of their Avork ; that they should inhale a 
breath or two of fresh air ; that they should have 
a Avliole day in Avbich to culti\’atc the society of 
their neighbours and acipiaiiitances. What if they 
wear piclui-es(|ue garments, and march in proces- 
sion to the Crystal l*abicc I — a little theatrical 
dispbiv cun do no harm. Better still if they catch 
the early iiiorniiig train to Brighton, and drink in 
the fn'sh air on the sands, and have a look at the 
Afiuarium, before coining back, tired, and yet coii- 
tonteil, to their own home. All Ibis is A'cr^* 
nice ; but any one Avho has been present at 
the incoming of a Whit-Moiiday excursion train 
knoAA's to Avhat proportion of the passengers it 
can burly be applied. Of course, a very consider- 
able nnmber do know how to use such a holiday ; 
their account of it Avould probably delight the 
amiable persons we haA’c luirntioned above. But, 
on the other hand, the drunkenness which pre- 
vails among the Aveaker hrcithreii — and sometimes 
sisters, wc are sorry to add— is alarming ; and not 
the least distressing of its results is to send many 
ail ordinarily steady Avorkinan off on a career of 
dissipation for many days to come. W’e do not 
speak of these things to denounce them in :a 
Pharisaic spirit ; it is enough to state the fact, in 
explanation of the doubts expressed by some people 
03 to the uumixed good of these multiplying holi- 
days. Those who actually go and thus abuse the 
opportunity granted them of innocently and health- 
fully amusing themselves, would probably not 
think themselves very much disgraced by their 
conduct. “Ah, well, master,** they would say, 
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"it*8 all very well lo talk ; but it isn’t often we 
have a chance of taking a drop willi a few friemls ; 
and holidays don’t come often in onr way.*' The 
whole mischief of the siinatum lii;s in the fact, that 
these people simply look on a holiday as an oppor- 
tunity for thus taking a drop— a good many drops 
—with their friends. Tliey would rcgaiil the 
fashion in wliich a Frencli or Ocmiau family 
8]icii<U a holiday in the country as the very dullest 
of all possible performaiiecs. Now we arc far 
from saying that, bewiiise a certain number of 
^tcople misuse a public holiday, the holiday shoiihl 
he abolished ; hut the fact that it is misused is 
continually brought forwanl by mistresses, fore- 
men in public works, shopkeepers, and other 
employers, as the groundwork of their opposition 
to the ever-advancing liberty now claimed by 
those in their service.’ 

. On the part of the press, this seems like a return 
to comiiion-seiise, and, in llio interests of all 
classes, we hail it aceorilingly. We cannot oiler 
a very enlarged experience regarding the wiuitefiil- 
ness of holidays in the soulli, such iis are above 
referred to, and to do so is unnecessary. What 
has fallen under our notice is siiilicieiit. Fnuii 
personal ohservjition, we can aver that the lotting 
loose of large niiisscs of people from one or more 
days of ordinary Industrial employment, hits acted 
most injurious!}' on the pojiulaiion, causing nut 
only a loss of means, but implanting liabiU of 
idleness and depravity. For this extravagance in 
sheer idleness, the railway.^ with their huge excur- 
sion-trains, and the large river-steamers, are chiolly 
answerable. We could point to a small town, 
situated picturesquely on a river cjf historical 
interest, with surroundings the most tramjuil and 
enjoyable, which suddenly, on (.•ertaiii days in the 
year, is thrown into a state of wild commotion by 
the arrival of firtccn hundred men and women, 
whose main object, ajjparently, considts in spend- 
ing nine or ten iiours in riot and druiikeiiness. 
Instead of sallying forth to enjoy the beauties of 
nature, and beiietitiiig by a day of fnisli air and 
sunshine, the bulk of thoin s]«md the whole time 
in public-houses, and, iu reality, never see the 
neighbourhood at all. 'I'lieii, what a scene ensues 
at mtparturc ! Crowds iu a tipsy condition stagger- 
ing to the railway station. Some lying drunk in 
the perturbed thoroughfares, and carried to the 
train in bariwa ; the native population, with but 
a handful of police, being meanwhile distracted 
with Iho uiidcsired visit of the unruly excur- 
sionists. 

Bad enough all this in inland towns, but nothing 
to compare with the scenes on llie (Jly«lo, where, 
by means of numerous steamers, there uccum at 
certain seasons a frightful saturnalia Landing at 
some tranquil and beauteous spot, environed by 
Highland mountains, thousands of holiday excur- 
sionists spread themsedves abroad, intent, for the 
most part, on the wildest revelry. The grounds 
of ^uict villas arc uiicercirionionsly overrun. 
Dancing and carousing, shouts and execrations, 
salute tJie eye and ear ; and the day of so-calletl 
recreation dads in a state of general disonler — 
waste of means and health indescribable, without 
a auigle redeeming advantage. Preaclicrs of the 
Gosp^ of Idleness perhaps mean well, but we 
hnmbly suggest that tlieir counsels are inapplicable 


to an existing state of things. Rational Tecrcatiou 
from toil is an art, with which the masses gen- 
erally, Vo regret to say, appear to ho unacquainted, 
and we sec the consequences. w. c. 

AGAIN BEHIND THE SCENES. 

There is a general notion that actors begin as n 
set of stage-struck youths, who get cmploynifiit 
from maiiagera of theatres by shewing off their 
capacity to recite passages in plays from iiicmory. 
There may at one time have been cas(?s of tliK 
kind — the speech of young Norval being a sort ef 
test as regards rlielorical elfi'ct. AVe certainly Inive 
lieanl of a lail who imagined he could fill the jMit 
of Norval with ailvantage, iiiiisliing himself at once 
by the disregard of a full stop : 

My name is Norval on ilie (jrampiati Hills — 

‘That will do,* said the manager; ‘you will iifit 
answer.* Had the iM)or fellow only put ii stop, or 
even the short pause of a semicolon aftn* Norval, 
all might have been well. Except, p«i.<sil)ly, among 
si rolling companies, such tests am not now lieaiil 
of. Acting is a mailer of bard study, eanif'st 
thoiiglit, iiigenions aplitinle, and ]>«»W(?r Jif sinnil:L- 
tion — not a tiling of rant and gesticulation. 

The. ])roviucud theatre may be said to be tln^ 
scbiiol where the young aspirant usually iiieks 
lip the rudiments of his eilucaliou for the stagi* ; 
and as a rule, he gets his first engagement fnaii 
a dramatic agent, and comniences liis careitr 
‘utilit}'.* Having gut Jitlle or nothing by way 
of instruction, llm young actijr lias lo look for- 
ward to rising in his profession as deju'Uiling 
almost solely upon his own ability and exertion:. 

If he speak too low, he receiv»?s a stem reminiler 
from the gods b) ‘speak up.* If he be playing 
with a ‘star,* and fails to support that «ligiiit;uy 
with becoming power, he hears of it afterwards 
fiiim both star and iiiniiager ; and though, pour 
fellow, he may be le.tter-ptM'i'ect in his jiart, he has 
I»robably failed in the * Imsiiicss.* On the projH r 
performance of this business, we may here re- 
mark, much of the success of a piece clcjieuds ; 
and it may almost be said that apart from tint 
mere ptudying of the wonls of a play, the jicrfect- 
iiig of the accompanying hiisiiicss "is an art in 
itself. No act(»r, however great liia inemory bci 
for the author’s woiils, is admissihlc for any 
important iiieco until he is intelligently ainl 
mechanically perfect in the pcrformaiifU! of such 
dutie.s tts the hunding of a chair, the i-emoval of 
his hat, cane, and gloves, and ]jlacing tlnnii care- 
lessly or otherwise on a table or sofa ; the nusitioiis 
he takes on the stiige wlimi addressing or aildi'OsstHi, 
or in passing to and fro ; the exact place from | 
which he enters, and that at which he. leaves the 
stage*. These and a liiindrcd other apparent Irilles j 
on*, in reality indispcnsahle for the success of a play, 
and the careful observance of which forms not the 
least important jxirt of stage education. 

AVlien, after coiisideniblo practice, the young j 
actor has gone through the dnidgery of utility- 
man (or man of all suhordinate work), ami, by 
various grades, has assumed the ‘role* of, sav, 
walking gciitleiiiaii ; and, if ho has succeeded well 
enough to raise himself in the estoem of his 
manager or managers ; and, better still, if ho has 
become a favourite with his audiences, ho turns 
his attention to Loudon itself. There, partly 
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tliron^li a Dramatic Society, partly the 

influence of friends, but chiefly from liU own 
perseverance, lio seeks to push his way. He is 
provided with bills, in which his name fij'urcs 
ill various parts, us perfonned by him in the 
provinces, lie has most likely had experience ns 
Walking-Kcntlemaii, Heavy Riiftian, or Light 
or Low (Joiiicdy, &c. These, togctlier with his 
cartc-de-visite, arc the credentials that shew lit: 
has * taken his ilegrecs;* and with them and a 
little influence at his Ijack, our r|uoiidaiii ‘utility* 
of the provinces begins his meti-opolitan career, 
perhaps to ‘shir it* himself some day. 

Having in this way, little by little, got so far 
on in his career, niid arrived in London, the actor 
looks al)Out him in the iieighhourliood of How 
Sti’eet, Covent Ganlen, ami tiien.*uhouts, in search 
of one or other of the draiiiatic agency oiiices that 
arc situated in that ([uarter. Finding what he 
wants, he pays a fee, and enters himself as a 
cainli<lale for jierforming in tragcily, coimnly, ojiera, 
niclodraina, farce, pantomime, or wdiiilevcr else 
ho considers to be liis role. It is (piite a hnsincss 
affair. The uflicos in c|uestiun do not, in out- 
wanl aspect, dilfer greatly from what aitj so<?n in 
rommei-cial concerns in the (-ity ; the only varia- 
tion being that, instead of lists of shipping and 
criiimicroial ledgers, there are gigantic ulbuius full 
of photographs of ap])licants, and walls decorated 
with portraits of famous actors and actresses. 
When circumstniicc'S oiler, the aet<»r eiilrrs into a 
IV.rnial engageiiient to eomiiienci* his duties at a 
specified date, and hinds himself to abide by the 
rules and regulations of the theati’c t«j wliieh he. is 
Such engagements may turn out unhappily 
various slopjiages may he made on salaries — 
ji!id ‘si-asons,’ during which a livelihood is expected, 
iuay prove vexatioiisly short ; but f«jr these ami 
.‘■ouie other contingem'io.s tlu-re is no re.<ource. 
At London and other priiiei[ial theatres, engage- 
iiirnts arc soim;tiiiies made for the run of a 
■specialty* or particular piece ; but if llic spe- 
cialty prove a failure, the aott»rs and actresses have 
til submit to the most vexatious disappointment 
iiiid pecuniary loss. l!o>v little the ])uliJic know I 
"f the anxieties, ami, it may be, the pinching j 
poverty, emlurc'd by many cstiinaide hut unfur- ; 
timatc artistes iu the theatrical jirofessiuii ! 

Hie r(»mun(’ration to jiertbrmers raugos in sal- 1 
arica varying from about tlirei? shillings a week to | 
a hundred pounds n night. 'I’lie first sum is ])aiil 
to childroii performing in pantomimes. fc>uper- 
uuiuerarics, or ‘ supers,* iw they are terme»l, re- 
ceive from one shilling to eightceiipence nightly. 
TIio payment of members of the corps th hdld 
ranges fnjiu fourteen to twenty-five shillings a 
Week. In liondon, managers pay higher salarie.s 
Ilian thoso of the provinces ; and the former will 
not hesitate to pay a good, thongli not ]>arlicuLirly 
popular actor, fifteen pounds a week. A ‘ leading 
ninn* (first walking-gentleman) gels from three 
to five guineas in the provinces ; ‘ utility,* from 
wgnteen shillings to a guinea. In ail cases, 
? as Tcgaitls actors or actresses, there is a 
f V shortcomings, such as 

|»ot being punctual at rehearsals, and these may 
•imount to a serious deduction on weekly earnings. 

these fines, some managers arc allcgoil 
severe, but we can cosily understand that 
fcrupulous discipline were maintained, the 
1 liabiidiment would lose its credit. Of course, the 


great aiiihition of every performer is to rise to ho 
a ‘star,* w'hich is equivalent to entering the aris- 
tocracy of the profession, with the envied privilege 
of being courted, instead of courting. Some stars 
of brilliant accomplishmenls realise a revenue of 
Kev(fral tliou.«amls a year. Stars, but not of llic 
highest magnitude, usually arrange to share the 
receipts of the house after the manager has taken 
a stipululed sum ; slaw of eminence usually arrange 
for a cl(*ar lialf of the night’s reci.-ipts ; and in this 
way, ctJitaiii oxtioim-ly j^opular actus and singers 
of our <lay may occasionally net a liuiidreil pounds, 
or even inoiv, a night. 

Exj)osed to ili.'iiastrous contiiigoncic?, and with a 
consciousiKiSS that powers, liowevtr brill iaiit, will 
some day tlci ay, or 1x5 llirowii into the shailc by 
fresh coiiipelitors, actors ami actresses for the greater 

{ )art heconie nieiiibera of dramatic societies, ei^tab- 
ished for ])Uiposc;.s f»f life-insurance. These in- 
stitutions are a vindication against the charge 
coiiitiiniily briinglit to bear on prnfessional im- 
providence. Of these really benevolent societies, 
there aru the f.'ovent Garden Theatriral Kiind, 
which was in?! itiileil in 17G0 ; Drury Lane The- 
atrical Fund, iii.-.tiluti il in 1775, for the support 
of di-cayed actors and actres.'ies of Her Majesty'.s 
company of comedians, their widows and their chil- 
ilren, and open to tho.<ft only who have played iu 
these two patent theatres ; and the Royal General 
Thcatrii ul Fund, instituted in 18:Jfl. All these 
institutions serve to protect and aid their sub- 
scribers in sickness, poverty, ami trial; and when 
we meiitiou the Dramatic, Ivnicstrian, and Musical 
Sick Fund Association, we nave said enough to 
shew their iiipx«‘lu>ivcm*«s. In the words of our 
greatest huiiioii>t : ‘They arc socielic.-? which 
iiielude every actor, whether he be Hamlet or 
Jk'iiediet, or the Ghost, or the Haiidit, or the Court 
JMiysieiun, or, in the oin.* per.son, the king’s whede 
army. He the path in the profession never s) 
liigli, or nevi-r so low, never so haughty, or never 
so humble, these societies open their purUls, and 
appeal to a cl:is.s of men to take caru of their own 
inlere>ls, to iddain their own right, to no man's 
wnuig ; so that when in ohl age, or in disa-strous 
times, he makes his claim on the institution, he 
I is enabled to say, I am neither a bcgg.ir, a vaga- 
! bond, nor a suppliant ; 1 am but reaping what 1 
I sowed long ago.' Tlie total capital of the General 
I Theatrical Fund ahme amount.^ at present to 
something near fourteen thousand pounds; and 
for a sum paid annually, much less than that 
ehargeil by an onlinavy life-assurance society, 
the aetor may, at the age of sixty, retire on a com- 
fortuble indepemleiice. Pas.'^iiig by, fiir want of 
smoe, that most excellent of instil iitioiis, the stage 
Micwpilal,* or Dramatic College, to which any 
poor actor or actress, w’ho lias attaineil a certain 
age, is eligible, we dismiss the subject of this class 
of diumatio societies by merely noticing the Dra- 
matic, Equestrian, and Alusieal Fund, by which, 
for a inei'o trifle laid hy in health and strength, the 
aetor is relievetl in sickimss, or enabled in poverty 
to travel distances in quest of new cimogements. 
lie is further rclievcil in various ways, wdieii other- 
wise he might be crippled for want of funds, it 
helps him in life, and uurios him at death. 

Wc conic now to a remarkable association con- 
'nccted with theatrical aflairs ; it is uii institution 
known as the Dramatic Authors' Society ; its 
object being the protection of the plays of authors 
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who are members, and for a common action in 
the secnrin;; of their rights. Every dnunatist who 
has produced a play at .n. tirst-cluss theatre is 
eligible to be pro]>useil as a mciubcr, the entrance- 
fee being nominal, and no further charge being 
made. Under the Copyright Act, an author 
can establish a claim to a penalty of two pounds 
and costs fr)r each representation of any piece 
played without his consent. The Dramatic 
Authoi's* Society publish a list of pieces. This 
catalogue embraces not only the niuniiscrints of 
nearly every piece that has attained to any aegrcc 
of popnlarity, but almost every modern tragedy, 
couicuy, opera, melodrama, vaudeville, interlude, 
burle8f]iic, or pantoiiiiiiic that is published ; leav- 
ing a manager who declines negotiations, to choose 
Ills season’s programme from only the standard 
tragedies and comedies of a date antecedent to the 
society’s inauguration, or to make arrangements for 
playing the pieces of men who arc uon-iiiembers 
of the society. 

Not uncommonly, it happens that where an actor 
or actress makes a hit in a certain cliai'actcr, as in 
the case, for instance, of Mr Sothem in Uar Amer- 
ican Cousin, the manuscript is purcliasinl, and the 
piece can be acted only by permission of the 
purchaser. This hm been usually the case with the 
more ix 2 cent successes; in other cases, the author 
receives a certain sum for ciicli night during its 
Xierformancc. In consequence (jf the glut of inuiiu- 
scripts London managers receive from authors of 
every grade, there might be no real necessity for 
the fonner to subscribe to the society ; but there 
is scarcely a provincial manager of note who is not 
on the society’s books. 

In some cases, plays arc written to the order 
of professionals and managers, and a certain 
sum paid to the writers before even the piece 
is protluccd. This, we believe, was the case 
with Bulwer’s Monaj, The prices paid to popular 
dramatists are very great, amounting to some hun- 
dreds of pounds. ^luiiagers not uiifrequently have 
manuscripts in their possession which havcbciui paid 
for, but Avbicli have not been, and probably never 
will be, produced. The society’s scale of charges 
to managers is, according to the class r)f tlieatre, 
either so much for the season, or so much per night, 
as follows : First Class— tragedy or five-act play, 
two pounds ; thrcc-act drama, one guinea ; farce or 
burlesque, twelve shillings and sixpence. Second- 
class theatres are charged half of these sums, and 
third-class, a fourth. Notliing cun be more thor- 
oughly illustrative of the fact that there is no 
friendship in busincs.*^ than the stern, unbending, 
and uncompromising metliod with which the 
society carries out its arrangimicnts. The rules arc 
like the law's of the Medes and Persians ; neither 
distress nor misfortune can ‘move it one inch from { 
the deteniiiiicd purpose of its soul.’ The week’s 
playbills must be duly ibrwanied every Satunlay 
by the provincial manager ; and woe to the luckless 
wight who fails to send with the bills the weekly 
fee. By the next post, he will very likely receive 
a sharp reminder. The society has been com- 
pelled to adopt very stringent rules and measures 
through the shuilling x>ropeiisitics of too many 
theatneal directors, who care not on whose brains, 
or, for that matter, bodies, they live, for tlie sake 


It is to be regretted that unscrupulous man- 
ors Bomctiines evoile all rule. It has in some 
instances happened that an expert shorthand 
writer has been sent to take down tlie dia- 
logue of some new play. Translated into long- 
hand, it has subsequently been produced, and 
played long and successfully in some obscure 
country town, wulli only the title and names of 
the cliaraclurs cliangeri ; the society, in the mcaii- 
iinie, remaining ignorant of the ciitins traiisaction. 
Changing the name of the piece and character 
is a principle adopted invariably hy small com- 
panies who arc unable or unwilling to pay the 
fee, hut who deem it possible their waybills 
may meet the eye of the vigilant secretary 
through the dramatic news-organ, the Erct, As 
tlie simplest means of avoiding claims, wc iind 
managers announcing — ‘ The pcrinrinance will con- 
clude w'itli a favourite farce ; characters hy the 
entire sti-cngth of the coiiqiany.’ No doubt, by 
tricks of this kind, nianagci'S in struggling cinmm- 
stanccs froqucntly escape payment for the use of 
particular pieces. Vet, notwitiistaiiding these draw- 
backs, the soideiy for the protection of drainatii: 
copyright is a successful and valuable iiistiluiioii. 

! Through its agency, aged writers of plays and 
siiiall pieces of ililfercnt kinds which retain their 
]K}pnInrity, are able to draw (»iit existence with a 
degree of comfort which would not otherwise fall 
to their lot. 
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WALTER’S WORD. 
cfrArTKR xxiir. -A friend in need. 

It is not very easy, even to tlie liest of ns, to own 
wc are in the wrong, even when we are so ; but to 
sit silent under unmerited rojiroachf^s, is to obtain 
a moral victory of the very highest onler. 

Walter Litton had been to blame in allowing his 
liost to deceive himself os to the i’hili))pa having 
laieii an accidental likeness of his ninmed daughter, 
but lie had done so solely in her interest ; the olil 
merchant liad laid great stress upon the nndi'sigiiLMl 
coincidence; had tacitly, in fact, ulinosl ackiiow- 
Icdgeil his coming upon tlie picture in the Academy 
as a ])rovidential arrangement to turn his heart 
towanls a reconciliation with his exiled child; aiul 
Walter, even if left to himself in the matter- -aiul 
not, as we know he was, exhorted by another to con- 
cealment— would not perlia])a have liiul the courage 
to undeceive him. It was a venial sin at worsts and 
had no selfish ends ; yet, not only hod a selfish ciul 
been iiiiputeil to liim, and had lie been punished 
for it, but oth(>rs twenty times niora blainewoitliyy 
and who had nrofited by his olTencc, hod stood by 
in silence, while he was cnudemiied. It was, os wc 
Imvc said, the bent of Walter’s mind, w'henever the 
first gust of resentment liad passed away from it, 
to seek for some jialliatioii in those who nngcrcid 
him ; but in this case Jiis charity could find no 
excuse for them. The old merchant himself, he 
did not blame ; it was only reasonable that he 
should have imputed to him a selfish motive for a 
deception which was otherwise inexplicable ; the 
reconciliation with the Selwyns had become so 
complete by this time, that he did not see ‘ tlie 
join ; ’ now that the thing had been effected, the 
actual circumstances by which it had^ been brought 
about were forgotten ; and besides, it was painful 
to him to revert to them. Moreover, Mr Bxowu 
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had been as clay in the cunning hands of the 
widow, for whom it was evident he eiitertainetl a 
warmer feeling than the aunt of one’s son-in-law 
usually inspires. lie was an honest old fellow, 
with some worthy qualities ; and the young artist 
did not foi)j^?t, notwithstanding his late calumnious 
words, that he hod shewn himself friendlily disposed 
towards him. 

Nor did AValter feel the least animosity against 
Lotty: that there was some soreness in connec- 
tion with her conduct towards him, was hut 
natural, but it did not rankle ; he transferred, 
as it were, what wrong she had done him to her 
husband’d account, to whom he was already so 
considerably indebleil in that way. The menace 
which Sir Rcginahl had uttered when WaltiT had 
declined to give any pi'omise ns n\spected Lilian —a 
piomisc, by-thc-by, which he had given to Lotty 
without the least coiiipulsion -had been carrictl 
(lilt to the uttermost, lie could not but conclude 
that his ejection from AVillowbank had been de- 
cided upon by Sclwyn and his aunt long hefoi-e 
it took place, and that it would have heeii 
accomplished that (jvening, somehow; the exhi- 
bition of the picture liiwl liappcne<l to funiish 
an opportunity, but, in any case, one woiihl 
have ueeii found, (’urioiisly enough, his feel- 
ings towanls his form(»r friend were not .so 
hitter as against the widow ; she had, it is true, 
ohvioiis reasons fur being hoslile to him, first, 
because he lia<l shewn liimsoU indiiforeni to her ; 
and secondly, because she ha<l inatrimouial d(isigns 
n])ou the old merchant, to which his proseiice 
would be more or h-ss of an obstacle. He wn.s not 
so ignorant of woman’s nature but that lie under- 
stooil how those two causes of dislike— which to 
mere iiiasculiiie sensi* wouhl app(.*ar incoiiipatible — 
were cumulative ; and so far he forgave, her. Hut 
what he resented - nay, what he haled lu^r for was, 
that she, a woman, had joined with Jleginald against 
Lilian. From what the latter hud hinted, he knew 
lliat Mrs Sheldon’s designs upon Mr llrown were 
iiio.«it distast(;fiil to his ilaugliter, and he felt that 
tiny would not be encouraged by Sir Ileginald, a.s 
they obviously W(‘r»^, unless some treaty bad been 
entered into between the two relatives, the nature 
of which it was not dinicult to guess. If Mi^ 
Sheldon should marry Mr Urowii, her iiitiuciice 
with him would doubtless be uswl to the utter- 
most to prevent Lilian from marrying anyb<>dy, st> 
that Sir Ib^giiiald, by right of his wife, should lie 
lii.s sole heir. Walter did not go so far even in his 
thoughts n.s to accuse them of spoculaling upon 
her (loath ; tliougli slio was certainly delicate and 
ailing, and it was very doubtful if This cwpeditiou 
abroad would not do her more harm than goo«l ; 
but it >vas clour that she was slipping into the 
hands of two persons, both of powerful will, and 
M’hose interest.^ weni dinnictricnlly onposoil to her 
o'vii. Moreover, she Inul acknowledged, with 
respect to ono of tlnmi, that she looked forwanl 
^’ith apprehension to bodily ailment, lest, through | 
J'^^bness, she should be unable to cope with him. 

We have no friend in the world, ]Mr Litton,’ 
Bho had said, speaking of her sister and hei'self. 
hut you.’ 

the consideration that pressed upon 
■\V*n mind, os ho walked home that night from 
'Vulowbank, and pressed with such weight and 

I Ej^cy 08 made his own humiliation light indeed. 

1 *nat he loved Lilian, he no longer attemptc<l to 


conceal from himself ; hut it was at least with no 
selfish love. Many men, upon having h;ul their 
social relations with a man like Mr Cliristopher 
Hrowii thus summarily broken off, would have felt 
theins(dvi^s justified in acting quite independently 
of him with respei t to his daughter ; like dJeitnm 
who have been liar.^hly treated and imprisoned, 
they would have considered thoin.selves no longer 
on parole. Hut it was not so witli Litton. lie 
was a man of sensitive honour, and he could not 
foigot that the old meridiaiit had admitted him 
to his hou.se, whether as gu(^?t or artist, uprm 
the tacit undcistainliiig, that he would not 
abuse hi.s position by w<ifiing his ilauglitcr ; more- 
over, he had proini.«r;d Lott y not to pr(!-s a hope- 
less suit ; not to make Lilian still mori; wretithed 
than she wa.s by the coiitV'.ssion of a love which 
could never bii realised. He now knew, from her 
sister’s lins, that she returned hi.s love ; but yet it 
behoved nim to keep his woid. 

His distres.s and anxiety upon her own account, 
however, ivere .*o extreme, that he determined to 
'*i'ck the advice of another as to some remedy for 
lier po.sition. Hilhorto, he had held her a.s a sacred 
thing, aloof from otheis ; jn.-it a.s (it mii-t be fon- 
fei?sed) he had of olil lieM Lotty ; and had never 
made her the topic of his talk even with honc.?t 
Jack J*elt(?r, although the latter was by no means 
ignorant of her exi.stence, ami had perhaps drawn 
hi.s own coiiclii.«ions with respect to the feelings 
that his young IViirnd entertained towards her. 
Jack was not fine to be ciiiinu.s in regard to his 
friend’s alfairs, and Hie la^t man in the worM to 
seek for inforiiialioii, where it wa.s eviilent that 
coniidence was withheld from him ; but he was 
al.^o capable of taking in his friemr-s welfare an 
inU'rest, we do not say more lively than in his own, 
for to IhU he was too often deaf and blind, but one 
which would even lead him to lake trouble, which 
was the thing he hated more even than the hang- 
ing cominiltce of the Academy. Of Jack's frieiid- 
>hip, "Walter stoO'l in no doubt whatever ; it wa.*! 
only of his pow(»r to aid him in this matter that he 
doubted; and yet, in tin? pn^.-sent stiait, lie felt that 
even if no aid sboubl l>c forthcoming, but i»iily 
sympathy, it would be very grateful to him. it 
coulil not bo said that any actual respon.^ibility 
n'slcnl upon him, and yet he had a sen.«e of s-niie- 
thing like, it — of a weight that it Ivlioved him to 
get another pair of shoublers, provi'led tliey were 
willing ones, to share. Hohemian as Jack was in 
his habits, and what is called ‘fc'ckle.ss ’ a.s regarded 
his own affairs, Walter had found his advice, upon 
those matters in which he had consulted it. very 
sensible and sound ; the only thing that made him 
jiause, was the fear that I'elter might nut handle 
this exceedingly delicate subject with due respect ; 
that the counsel he might n^ceive would be conelied 
in terms of raillery ami ridicule, every word of 
which would have a barb for him ; for his heart 
was sore. Neverthelcs.**, he made up his mind 
to speak with Jack. The opportunity was not 
long in coming, for he found his friend at home 
ami alone, swathed in an old dressing-gown that 
might have suited the Grand Turk, had he been 
forcrtl to pay his debts, a smoking-cap upon his 
liead, and in his mouth, a pipe so short that it was 
a wonder it did not bum his bcanl. Such was tho 
appearance of the oracle he designed to consult, 
while the source of its inspiration was imlicated by 
a huge tumbler of whisky-and-water. 
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*What! back so soon, iny lail, from the rich 
man’s feast, and willi such an unxious brow ! ’ 
cried Peltcr. ’ Has liis salmon, then, disagreed ^\*ith 
you, or the cucumber V 

‘ Something h(is disagreed with me, Jack/ 
answered Wmter grtivoly ; ’ hut it was not the 
salmon, nor yet the encumber.’ 

‘ I’erhaj^ U was the company.’ 

‘ Well, yes ; it was the company, though how you 
came to guess it, is more Ilian 1 can untlcrstand.’ 

‘ Well, when a man conics homo so early from a 
(|niet diuner-tMirty, os con'cct as you appear to be, 
it is manifest that he has lieen obliged to leave 
lor some other indiscietiun. There has been a 
quarrel, and probably about a woman.’ 

*No, Jack ; there has been no quarrel, only an 
unfortunate misunderstanding.’ 

* Just so ; and it lias not been .about a woman, 
but concerning a young laily, or an angid. You 
state the whole argument of the plot, whereas 1 
only gave the syno])sis.’ ' 

‘*To oblige me, Jack, would you be kind enough 
to be sc^rious for the next half-hour,’ pleaded 
Walter. 

'The task is long, and, considering the world 
we live ill, very ditlicull.’ 

‘ I. will wait till to-morrow, I’eltcr/ said Walter 
with irritation. 

‘Nay, Walter; though I was i»ioccediiig to 
enjoy myself, as you can see, 1 am yet .as sfciidy 
as the I’^liree per Cents. Nevertheless, tti obligi* 
you, and under protest that the operation is 
Uiiccssaiy, 1 will dip my head in cold water.’ 
Whereupon, Mr Pelter rose with dignity, and 
inarching into his bedroom with uiifiilteriiig steps, 
performed the ablution in oucstion, and came Uick 
witli a towel in his harm, and dripping like a 
water-dog. ‘You aiTcstcd me on iiiy way to 
hapiiincss, Watty ; bnt 1 have now retniced my 
steps, and am quite in a position to listen to your 
pitiful story.’ 

‘ it is not pitiful os regards myself, at all/ said 
Walter. 

‘ It will be, if you cloiiT lake a I can’t 

bear to see a fellow-cn;aiurc without tobacco when 
I am smoking. — That ’s right ; secure complete 
coinhiislioij, .'ind llieii fire away.’ 

There were several ]>ipos smoked botli by listener 
and narrator, before Walter came to the eml of 
Ids story. At first, his companion gave only so 
much attention as politeness demanded ; but, as 
the tale proceeded, his interest seemed to incrca.s(t, 
and every now and then was manifested by an 
observation or inquiry. When Walter described 
Kelwyn’s behaviour to him on the lawn, Jack 
chuckled aloud. 

‘ Why do you laugh V asked the other. 

‘Well, your friend was so very frank/ sai<l he. 

' “ 1 have married one of this man’s daughters, and 
1 mean to have tlie money of tlic other/’ was 
really too ingenuous.’ 

‘ Don’t call liim my friend, I beg/ said Walter i 
bitterly. J » o, | 

‘ 1 obey you, my good fellow, very cheerfully. 
Yon will bear me witness, that, up to this moment, 

J have never said one woni against Captain fc3cl wyu ; 

I have always respected your friendship for liini, 
but 1 have long felt it to be misplaced. Sir 
Reginald Sclwyn, Baronet of the United Kingdom’ 
— for Walter had gone into details respecting 
matters at Willowbaiik— may not be pusilhini- 


mous (since he fought at Bulaklava), but he is a 
bad lot, tliat is certain.’ 

‘1 am afraid he is, and yet not worse than his 
aunt Sheldon.’ 

‘ His aunt Sheldon ! Who is she ?’ 

‘Wliy, surely, I must have spoken to you of 
her before, os being the lady from whoso house 
Sir Reginald was married ?’ 

‘You never mentioned her by name. Tlicre 
was a little veil, my friend, kept over ell tliut 
liapiieucd during that expedi lion to Cornwall. 1 
never sought to raise it, out 1 think at one time 
you liail your reasons for being rediceut about that 
matter. Without laying claim to any superhuman 
intolligcncc, it was plain to me tliat you were 
smitten very severely. Was it this widow that 
gave the wound /’ 

‘No; it ccitainly was not; though, between 
ourselves, she tried to wound mo. 1 should have 
ihoiight this inoriiiiig, tliat nothing would ever 
have induced me to mention such a thing ; hut 
the fact is, idle is a most dangerous woman, as you 
shall liear.’ Tlien he went on to speak of the 
apprehensions which Lilian liml expressed to him ; 
of the evident alliance that existed between Sir 
Reginald and liU aunt ; of the designs of the latter 
upon the old merchant ; and of those events of the 
post evening with which we arc alri'iuly acciuainteil. 

‘ And what am J to iinderstarKl are your pivsciil. 
rehations with Alisa LiUaii inquired I’elter, when 
the other had come tn an end. 

‘ 1 love her ; hut I have not lohl lior niy love ; 
nor do J moan to tell it. 1 have promised ns inuch 
to lier sister.’ 

‘ Upon the groiinil that such a declaration would 
make Alias Lilian more nnluqipy 1’ 

* \'es.’ 

* But are you sure that it would do so /* 

‘I think HO ; since our marriage is so utterly out 
of the <pU‘stion.’ 

‘ It is unfortunate — mind, T ilon’t say you arc 
wrong — hut it is iinforiiniate that you arc so 
scrupulous, since you tlina deprive yourself of aiiv 
pretonce for iiitcriereiicc ; yon cannot even speak 
confidentially to Aliss Lilian herseH'.’ 

‘ Oh, I think I could do that/ Haiti Walter naively. 

Jack smiled, hut biimcdiately resumed the look 
of Judicial gravity which he hud worn throughout 
the narrative. 

‘ Well, you must warn her against tliis widow.’ 

‘She needs no warning, my dear fellow. My 
imprcBsioii is, that she distrusts lier even more 
than Reginald. At present, you see, the poor 
girl has ncr futlicr to appeal to; but Hliould this 
woman become lier stepmother, or even gain a 
iierinaiieut influence over tiie ohl man, she would 
be utterly defenceless.’ 

‘ Defenceless against what ? You don’t suppose 
they mean to take her ahroail, and then, between 
tliein, to murder her for Jier money?’ 

‘ Heaven forbid I But they may kill her without 
intending it. She is weak and ailing even now; 
it is not change of scene, but change of society 
that she wants ; cooped up with a tyrant, a slave, 
and an adventurers ’ 

‘Why do you call this rich widow on adven- 
turess ? ’ interrupted Pelter sharply. 

‘There is only her own word for her being rich; 
she was certaiiuy poor enough when I knew her, 
and what but poverty could induce her to lay siege 
to Air Brown 
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Jack smiled again. * Tlierc is no iiccouiitiiig for 
tastes, my good fellow ; some ladies arc very 
<-utlioiic in that way. Of course, it seems to you 
impossible that one who has nuulc herself so 
•igrecablc to Walter Litton, should throw the 
handkerchief to any one else.* 

* liierc is no pretence of afTcction in the matter, 
Poller. She fools him to the toj) of his Ixuit, ami 
t!iat BO openly, that it is plain she feels she has 
liookcd him. It seems to me the height of cruelty 
to let that poor girl leave England in sucli coin- 
l>.iny.’ 

‘ Jhit how do you propose to stop her ? There 
is some ukase, I believe, beginning Ne exeat reyno, 
but I dou*t know where it 's to be got’ 

‘ Of course, I can’t stop her,* answered AValter, 
taking no notice of the last suggestion, ‘nor, what 
is worse, can I stop this ^Irs Slieldon from going 
witli her, though I feel she will thus be in the worst 
hands she could be in. I had no hope, of course, 
that you would be able to help me in the matter, 
Imt l"was 80 fiorc about it, and so miscmble, that I 
could not keep my wretchedness to myself.’ 

‘ Poor bov, poor boy !* said Pcltor softly. Tlien, 
after a little pause : It is not certain, however, 
lliat this lady intends to join the x^^^ly in their i 
luur abroad.* I 

*0 yes, it is; slie. only pretended to hesitate, j 
She is to couimuiiicale her de»’isioii to lAidy 
Selwyn on Sunday. She made an appointment I 
willi'her in the" Lolanical Hardens, for three i 

fi'clock.* ^ i 

‘ Jlow do ])eoplc get into the Botanical Gardens ! 
oiiSiiml.ay?* I 

* My dear Pelter, why, by members’ tickets of • 

couise. Do you su]>pose they climb over the rail- ! 

I iiigs, or pay hixp(?nce for a refreshment ticket, as , 
they do at i Veiuonie V j 

1 ‘ 1 didn’t know,* said Jack humbly. There was a i 

I long silence, during which Pelter pullcKl at his ! 

]>ipe with the gnivity of a Ued Indian at the 
I cuiiiieil-tire. 

*1 siip])osc nothing can \m done?* observed 
IValtcr dreamily. 

I ‘ I am not butc, lad ; still, I do tliiiik * 

I * Think what t You have a plan in your head ; 

■ I can sec you liavc \ * cried AV alter joyfully. 

‘ I felt 1 was getting bald,* replied Jack calmly, 
*l)Ut I liad IioixhI not so us to shew the brain. I 
have a idan, it is tnic, but I don't know that it j 
will succeed.* 

‘ But what do you think ? I only ask you what 
you think V 

‘ W ell, r honestly tell you, that I think Miss 
Lilian will marry a banker) about live years older 
than her father; that is how tlu‘.sc things gener- 
ally end.* 

’ 1 did not ask 3 'oii tliat question, Pelter ; 1 asked 
you whether you thought it possible that this 
Woman, Mrs Sheldon, could be prevented from 
aecommnying her abroad.* 

‘ Why, yes, I think she could ; that is, if you 
could only * 

‘Only what I ’riicrc is no sacrifice that I >yould 
not make— no timiblc that I would not take, in 
orjler to occonijilish that ! * 

‘ AYell, then, if you coul<l only a coiiplc of 
[u-kets for us two for the Botanical Ganlens, next 
Sunday.* 

‘My dear Jack, I could get fifty! But how can 


‘ That remains to be proved ; but I believe it 
will. As to the “ Uow',’’ you must x>erinit me to 
be fiilent inion that point just for the present.’ 

‘ O Jack, if you succeed, liow shall I ever bo 
able to thank you cnougli ! * 

‘1 don’t know, I urn sure ; it will be a great per- 
sonal sacrifice on my ]iari, no doubt, bccau.se I 
have always avriidcil such jilaccs on principle. And 
then there ’s anotlier objection ; but there, in firr 
a penny, in for a pound one should never spoil a 
ship for a pouml of tar.’ 

‘ What a real good fricinl you are. Jack ! But 
what’s the other oifje'.'tion ? * " 

‘AVell, you know they won't allow a fellow to 
smoke in the Botanical Garden.^.* 


lhat possibly help us ?* 


afAPTEll XXIV.— IX THE BOTANICAL CARDENS. 

Waller lx;licved in his friend Pelter implicitly, 
lie was one, he knew, who not only never full 
short of Ids promises, but was the lust man to 
suggest a groundless hope. As to what device he 
had in liis mind fur hindering Mrs Sheldon from 
making one of the yachting-party to Italy, he 
would make no conjecture ; Imt lie was confident 
lliat the design was eerioiisly entertained. He 
knew, tr) 0 , that Jack w'as serious in requesting him 
to be silent upon the matter ; but wdiether the 
self-.sacrificc iqum his friend's part was such us he 
hiwl described it to be, he h.ad grave doubts. 

Those who witc unac(|uaiiited with Pelter*s 
character, or with the tenets of the class he 
belonged to, might well imagine that the talk of 
principle in such a maltor as going to the Botau- 
ical Gardens was a mere joke, like his complaint 
of not being allowuil to smoke there. But this, 
AValtcr knew, was not the case. Jack was a 
Boheni'iuii of the first water. He bated Bociety, 
and abjuivd all its pomps and ceremonies with 
as much earnestness as any young girl who 
* takes the veil.’ The l.attor sometimes becomes 
the Bride of Heaven, because an earthly husband 
has been denied her ; but Jack could have 
been luliniited into the world of fa.shioii if he 
luul been so minded, and he bad resolutely kept 
out of it. He would go to no party for which 
it wouhl have been necessary to have put on 
evening-dress, or, os he t<?rmed it, his go-to-meeting 
clothes, lie would dine at no board at which 
.<«moking immediately after the meal was objected 
to. lie would as soon have thought of voluntarily 
putting his feet into ‘the Bools* of James IL, 
used to correct the Covenanters, as into a pair of 
‘ polished leathers.* Tin was quite incapable of 
understanding the feeling which prompts a con- 
ventional pei*soii to go to church in a high hat, in 
jdace of a wide-aw.^kc ; instead of merely laiigliiug 
at it, he detested it, and imagined what is a^ mere 
iiiechuuical not of ‘ respectability,’ to be agnificant 
of baseness of mind. Tlic sort of man W'ho 
thought that I'eligioii had anything to do with the 
eliupe of a hat, was lioucst Jack’s aversion. He 
Btooii, in reality, on high morsd ground, only, all 
Ills social jirejiidices being invcrtixly he seeing, to 
the common eye, to stand very low indeed. 

Onr views of niaiikind depend very much upon 
whicii end of the social telescope wc apply to them. 
The true history of Life in Boliemia, though it has 
been once attcuqited, »till remains to be written ; 
it is a subject iiiuch too wide for these pages, hut 
wc may here observe of it, that its attractions are 
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apt to decrease, even more than is customary, with 
years. Whenever I see a gallant gay Bohemian, I 
ciinnot help inwardly saying to him, what Mcttcr- 
nich said to the young gentleman who had not 
learned how to play whist : * Ah, sir, what an old 
age arc you preparing for yourself!* For it is 
oWrvable of the whole Bohemian race, that when 
Time begins to toll upon them, they turn (like some 
w’ines, which, ivhcn drunk young, are very pleas- 
ant) a little acid. They are at no epoch, indeed, 
to be confouinlcd with the great ‘Pooh-pooh* 
school, with whom nothing is new, nothing is 
true, and everything is a horc, and to which they 
arc vastly superior; but they arrive by another 
road at much the same place. They have no \vifo, 
to be called such, and no home worthy of the 
name; they have been generous to women, in 
thought as well as deed ; but M*omcn are not 
grutcTul for such generosity ; and an old age with- 
out a tender lie is deplorable. 'I*o that old age, 
though not yet past his meridian, jioor .Tack was 
tending fast ; and, what was worse fur liim, he Inid 
the good sense to know it. 1 lis very alfcction for 
AValtcr w'as perhaps all the stronger, becjiiiso he 
knew that it would he short-lived ; that is, that a 
spot would one day bo reached from which their 
paths must diverge, after which every Rt(*p would 
widen the gulf between them. For Walter was no 
Bohemian, and Jack was far too good a fcljow to 
attempt to proselytise him. As for himself, how- 
ever, lie would die in the Faith ; and though— or 
perhaps because — ho had already^ doubts of the 
happiiiess it was capable of conferring, he clniig to 
it with greater obstinacy than ever. Thus it was 
no siuaTl matter that would have induced Mr 
Peltcr to how the knee to Baal, and present him- 
self in an ‘ nll-rouudcr * hat and coal of formal cut 
at the Botanical Canlcns on a Sunday. The hat, 
indeed, would be purchased for the occasion ; bnt 
as to the coat — ‘Do you think any of these will 
do?* in([uircd he of Walter, exhibiting to him the 
contents of his scanty wardrobe, which, to say 
truth, were rather of an artistic than fashiciiiable 
make. 

‘ My dear .Tack, you look like a gentleman in 
anythi^,* said Walter assuring! v. 

‘ Yoff arc very good to say so/ ^licd his friend 
ruefully ; * though it strikes me that you have 
paid mo a compliment at the expense of my 
tailor.’ 

But, ncivcrlheloss, Walter was right ; it would 
have been impossible for any one of intelligence 
superior to tluit of a vestryman, to have iiiislaken 
Mr John Pelter for a snob. 

Whatever he undertook to do, he did thoroughly, 
and having in this case abjured one principle, 
he procccaed to abjure another by insisting on 
punctuality. 

*Wc should be at this place before your 
friends,’ said he, ‘ if my plan is to take effect’ 

‘ And may I now ask what that plan is ? ' 

‘ No, iny latl, if you would be so good, neither 
now nor ever ; let it suflice you to note the result 
of it’ ^ 

Walter was much astonished, hut, of course, 
said nothing, beyond promising to avoid the 
topic. 

At half-past two, they accordingly presented 
themselves at the Gardens. The main body of 
fashionable folks had not yet arrived ; but a few 
promenaders were walking up and down the lawn, 


and the front row of chairs was fast filling with 
those who had come both to see and to bo seen. 

The two young men took their scats under a 
tree, from which they could watch those who 
entered by the chief turnstile. 

‘ I shall know Lady Kclwyii from your picture, I 
conclude ?’ observed Peltcr. 

‘AVell, I flatter myself you will; and as for 
Mrs Sheldon, you may recognise her’— - 

‘Hush ! * cried Peltcr ; ‘ there she is ;’ and, indeed, 
at that moment the widow entered the grounds. ’ 

‘Why, how did you know?* was the question 
upon Walter^s lips ; but it was arrested by u glance 
at his companion’s face, which hail on the itistaiit 
altered in a very remarkable manner. His florid 
complexion hail become quite pale ; his lips, genor- 
nlly parted, with a sliglit smile, had closed together 
tightly ; and the expression of his eyes harl grown 
severe almost to menace. ‘Let me have a few 
minutes* talk with this laily alone,’ said he quickly : 
and rising from his chair, he stepped down the 
long broad walk to mc^et her. 

She was moving very leisurely, quietly scanning 
the row of fiiccs, in search, no doubt, of Ljuly 
Selwyn; her attire was faultless, her air full of 
that careless grace which seems to ignore emotion 
of all kinds as vulganty ; when siidilcnly ^^ho 
dropped her veil, .and turned as if to i*ctracc her 
steps. She was not, however, permitted to do so 
alone ; before she had got ten yards, Pelter over- 
look her, and taking his hat ofi', as to an old ac- 
quaintance, at once addressotl her, and then atfacheil 
himself to her side. As to what he said, Walti r, 
of course, could make no guess ; Imt w'liatever ii 
was, the widow appeared to listen to it with grave 
attention, thoimh exhibiting neither alarm nor sur- 
prise. Nay, when the einl of the lawn was reachcl, 
instead of returning up it, like other promenaders, 
this pair betook themselves to a side-walk, and 
could be seen through the leafy 801*0011 evidently 
engrossed in talk. ’Fhat Jack was ‘ thorough ’ in 
his views of friendship, and eiieigetic enough 
when once roused to action, Walter was well 
aware ; but that he should have thus sailed down 
upon a strange Hug, and, as it were, piratically 
captured her, astounded him not a little. Was it 
possible, he had begun to think, that she was 
altogether a strange llag? when, under the troll isial 
gateway, thiire appeared two pci'soiis, whose a«lviiit 
turned his thoughts at once into quite another 
chaiinid. 

Lilian and Lolly had entered the gardens. The 
hitter, of coui'sc, Walter had expected to sec ; but 
the former’s coming had. been wholly unlookiMl 
fur, and it filled him with an eager joy, which for 
the moment no prudent rcHcclioiis could dispel. 
Ifc had scarcely dared to hojie to have speech 
with her before her ilepaiturc abroad, or per- 
haps even ever again ; he had steadfastly re- 
solved not to seek a meeting with her ; slic 
should have, he had resolved, no further 
sorrow because of him ; he loved her, and she 
knew it ; but in leaving England, she should at 
least not have to break asunder an acknowledged 
tie. Such had been his resolute detenniuation ; 

I but now, as she came slowly up the lawn with 
her beautiful face so pale and thoughtful, and her 
hurge eyes fixed sorrowfully upon the ground, his 
heart melted witliin him, and his resolutions with 
it. Her sister looked timorously from right to 
left, in search of her she had come to meet ; but 
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Lilian, it was plain, had no anxiety upon that 
Account ; her thoughts were deeper, and he dared 
to hope that they might be busy with him. Though 
they were to be parted, and ior ever, was it not 
right— or if it was wrong, was not the iemptatiou 
irresistible, since the opportunity thus offered it- 
mdf— to say to her a few simple words of farewell 1 
He rose from his scrit, and made his way towanls 
them. Lady Selwyn was the first to sec him ; he 
paw her start and tremble, and knew tliat she was 
pressing her sister’s band, and wbispenng to her 
that he was near, llicn Lilian looked up, crimson 
from brow to chin, but wearing such a happy 
smile, and held out her little hand. 

‘ I am so glad to see you, Mr Litton.* If the 
light in her eyes was not love-light, tliought 
Walter, it was the very best imitation of it that 
female ingenuity had yet discovered. It seemed 
as if Lilian was conscious of this loo ; that a 
maidenly fear of having betrayed too much had 
seized lier, for she athled hastily : ‘We arc both so 
glad, because we feel that we owe you rcpoi'ation.* 
If Lady Selwyn was glad, shf^ did not look so 
glad as she lookcil frightened. ‘'I'here are so many 
people here,* whispercMl she tiiiii<lly ; ‘let us cross 
the broad walk to the (ither sidi^* 

Indeed, their present locality, exposed to the firci 
of a linndreA pair of eyes and ears, was not one 
very suitable for cx])lanations ; whereas^ u]>on the 
other side, there were no sitters, and hut few 
walkers. So they crossed over. 

‘We have to apologise to you, Mr Litton — all 
of us,* continued Lilian with emphasis, ‘ for the 
treatment you so unjustly received at AVillowbank 
the other evening * 

‘ 1 beg you will not do so,* interrupted Walter ; 
‘ any allusion to the matter must needs give you 
pain, and, therefore, giv(j me pain ; whereas, other- 
wise I feel no pain at all. It could not be liclped, 
and I perfectly understood why it could not be so.* 
‘It could be helped!’ cried Taliau indignantly; 

‘it was cowardly and sliameful ! * 

‘Notv, Lilian, dear,* broke in Lotty pleadingly, 
‘why go into that, when Air Litton says he iicr- 
feelly understands how we were all situated.* 

‘ He was turned out of our house,* said Lilian, 
‘as though it liiul been /w who had played a 
tn^aclierous and dishonest part ; while others, who 
were really to blame, made profit by it.* 

‘I cnli'cat that you will say no more about it,’ 
said Walter earnestly. ‘ What alone distresses me 
in the matter is the rcflectinn, that your father 
must needs have so poor an opinion of me ; but 
that will all c.ome right in time, and, even if it 
does not, I liave the satisfaction of feeling that I 
have been of some service to him, though he docs 
not know it.* 

‘ And to others who do knoTV it, but have not 


^or my part, Mr Litton,* said Lotty tearfully, 
I do acknowledge it, believe me, with all niy 
I Ain sure you have behaved most gencr- 
onsly, and — and — like a gentleman.’ Lilian laughed 
a bitter langh, which, however, from its very bitter- 
ness, was sweet to Waltet^s ears. ‘ Let us hope,’ 
continued her sister, ‘that a time will come when 
Jt Tvill be safe to tell dear papa the whole circum- 

ijo Inll justice to you. I am afraid he must not 
*now that we have met you here ; and if Mis 
Sheldon should see us, I am afraid’ 


‘Wc shall liave unite enough of Mrs Sheldon 
for the next six months,’ broke in Lilian haughtily ; 

‘ and what that woman may choose to say of us— 
of me at least - is a m<atter of the most supreme 
indiirerencG to me. We were to meet here to 
receive her decision - about which she pretended 
to have some doubts — respecting her going abroad 
with UP.’ 

‘ She is iKfTft^ already, but she lias a friend with 
her,* added AValter ipiickly, as Liuly Selwyn 
uttoed a little cry of terror. ‘ Wc can keep out of 
her way, if you wish it ; and if my company is really 
a source of alarm to you, I will withdraw at once.’ 

‘Let us keep out of her way, by all moans,' 
ejaculated Lady Selwyn, ‘until you have done your 
talk.* 

‘ 1 shall not move an inch out of Mrs Sliehlou’s 
way,* observed Lilian decisively ; and since slie 
dill not tell AValter to withdraw, be staid. 

‘ And when arc you to start for Italy ? * infpiiied 
he. 

‘ ^*“0 do not go to Italy at all, at least for the 
present, but to Sicily,’ answered Lilian. ‘Our 
tii'^t destination is Messina ; but our plan is to 
co;ist round the island. 1 have proposed that, in 
hopes Mrs Sheldon may prove to be a b.afl sailor, 
ill which case we shall leave her on shore.’ 

‘ O Lilian 1 ’ exclaimed Lotty reprovingly ; ‘ and 
you know that Reggie himself is never quite happy 
on boai'il ship.* 

I ‘AA’^c sliirL on Saturday, I believe, from Plymouth,’ 
continued Lilian, without noticing this remon- 
strcaiice. 

‘ I tnist the voyjige may prove much pleasanter 
to you than you anticipate,* Kiid AA’'alte.r mechan- 
ically, ‘ and that your health may be restorcil by 
it.* 

‘ As to my health,’ sighed she, ‘ I cannot say ; 
but if it be true that the bitterest medicine is often 
the most beneficial, it certainly ought to do me good. 
The thought of it is hateful to me ; nay, more, if 
there he such a thing as a presentiment, if mis- 
fortune is ever perinitted to Ciist its shadow before 
it, then, inileed, evil conic of it.* She shud- 
dered, and drew r'fblk lace shawl around her, as 
tliougli its fragile folScould give her warmth. 

‘ Now, is it imt.diOusli of dear Lilian to go on 
like that, Mr urged Lady Selwyn. ‘I 

assure yon this is what I have to listen to every 
day.* 

‘If 1 could only do anything to give you the 
least comfort,’ inunnured AValter beneath liis 
breath. 

‘ Indeed, you have done more for mo, for all of 
us, alnauly, than we di*serve ; while your acipiittal 
has been * — 

‘ Good heavens I tlierc is Airs Sheldon,* ex- 
claimed Lotty. ‘She is looking down the row for 
us ; I told iicr wc should be there, you know. 
H;ul we not better go and join her ?' 

‘vAs you plcjiPc,* answered Lilian coldly. Whether 
from fear of the widow, or from a kindly impulse 
which prompt«:d her to leave the young people 
alone for a few .seconds. Lady Selwyn here left her 
sister's side, and crossed over to where Mrs Sheldon 
stood. 

‘ I hope T may he allowed t.o see you when you 
return to England V said Walter softly. 

‘ 0 yes— if I ever do return,* sighed Lilian. 

‘ For Heaven’s sake, do not encourage such fore- 
I bodings. For myself, I am no believer in them ; 
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l)iit the knowledge tliat you entertain them is 
itself a real misfortune to me. You have no 
friend, Miss Lilian — none— who has a f^preater 
regard for you, a decider devotion to your interests, 
than myseftV 

‘ You have proved it, Mr Litton,’ answered she, 
in tones scarce above a whiai)cr. ‘ I would that it 
liad been in iny power to shew' my sense of your 
good ’ 

‘Here is ]\Irs Sheldon, Lilian!’ exclaimed Lotty. 
Slie pitched her voice in so high a key that it 
almost sounded like a w’aming, w’hich perhaps the 
contiguity of the young couple had suggested to 
lier ; for the fact w’aa, although they themselves 
were ignorant of it, timt they were standing hand 
in hand. 

‘How are. you, my dear Lilian?* imiuired the 
widow pathetioalij". *Tt is <|uite an unexpected 
pleasure*, to see you here ; and 1 hope I may draw 
good auguries from it.’ 

‘ Thank you, I am pretty well,* returned Lilian 
icily. — * This is Mr Litton. Thon*. is no occasion for 
ignoring your old acijuairitance here, I suppose.* 

Jilrs Sheldon cast a sharp and piercing glance at 
Walter. The wonls ‘your old awpiaintaiice ’ had 
a nioaiiing for her which the speaker did not sus- 
pect ; then, as if satisfied w'ith her scrutiny, she 
smiled, and held out lier hand. * Mr Litton knows, 
I am sure, that nothing but a barrl necessity com- 
pelled me to beliavc towards him as I did the 
other evening. His generous nature will forgive 
me for having sacrilhjcd him for the gooil of others.’ 

Walter bowed, but said iiolliing. 

‘ We have all to make our sacritices in that way,’ 
she coiitiiuuMl. M. am myself, for instance, com- 
pelled to forego the pleasure of accompanying these 
<lear girls abroad.* 

‘ What ! are you not going with us ? ’ iiujuired 
Lady Sclwyu. * 'J’hat will be a great disappoint- 
ment to Reginald, I am sun*.’ 

‘And T hope not only to Reginald,’ answ’crcd the 
widow, laughing. — ‘’J’hese newly married young 
ladies think only of their husbands, you sec, Mr 
Litton, which Tiiakc.s them seem sometimes almost 
indc.' ^ 

‘ Indeed, I did not moan |o DO rude,’ answeml 
Tjotty, colouring very much. Of course, wc shall 
all be disappointed ; and \v(f»ad.coiiiitC(l on your 
coming as almost reilaiu.* 

‘Well, 1 w'ill tell you all about it, when wc get 
home. I think it <lue to your good father to let 
liim know at once the change in my armugeiiicnta 
— not that I Avish to luiny Air Litton away, I’m 
sure.’ 

‘I Avas just about to take my leave,’ said Walter, 
‘ at all events.* 

‘Well, von and I are to be left in ‘England, you 
knoAv, and will, doubtlcs.s, meet again,’ siiiilcd the 
AvidoAv as she shook hands Avith him. iSlie had 
really ciuticjI matters off exceedingly avcH, consider- 
ing the hostile corrijjany in which she found her- 
self, and that Lilian had not expressed one syllabic 
of regret at her change of plan. 

‘Good-bye, Lady Sclwyn,’ said Walter kindly, 
and as he presaed her Land, the reacly tears rose to 
her eyes. She knew, pfx>r soul, that he knew how 
she had no longer any Avill nor Avay of her own, 
and that, though she had injured liim, he forgave 
her. As she turned from him, she took Mrs 
Sheldon’s arm, and, though trembling at her own 
audacity, led her a few steps away. 


‘ God bless you, Lilian I * murmured Walter. 

‘And God bless you I' was the whispered rc- 
suouse ; their hands met in one lung pressure, and 
tiicn they parted without another worn. 

Walter stood and Avatched till the three ladies 
reached .the gate, Avherc Lilian turned, as he knew 
she w'ould, to give him a farewell look ; and then, 
AA’ith a sigh, he moved away to seek his friend. 
But Air Pellcr avos no longer visible. Hu had 
doubtless taken himself home, to remove that 
badge of social servitude — bis high-crowned liat ; 
and Walter followed heavy at heart, but not Avith* 
out a keen euriosily Avith respect to the means 
Avhich Jack bad employed to alter the Avidow’s 
plans. For that to .liU'.k, strange ns it might ap|>ear, 
liilian aa'os soiiieliow or other ind(d)ted for her 
escape from that distasteful companionship, Walter 
had no doubt. 


RE PRODUCTION OF ORGANISAIS. 

Uxtiij the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
learned men ivfiised to belicA'e that aiiiiimls had 
the ]>oAATr of re]U*odiicing their members, Avbeii 
accident hail dcpviveil them of their use. Fisher- 
men constantly asserted that such Avas Ibc case 
AA'ith embs and lobsters; and the example of the 
lizard, Avhosc tail groAvs again Avben cut olf, eoiilil 
not be refuted. Still the subject Avas set aside as 
belonging to the region of fixides and myths, until 
Reanmiir look it np in 1712. Having sjient Rome 
time on the Bea-coast examining animal life, be 
came to the conclusion that the people Avi-re l ight, 
and science at fault. He took some crabs and 
lobsters, broke olf a chiAV from each, and jdacL-tl 
the mutilated creatun*s in a reservoir coininunicut- 
iiig Avith the sea. Aftev a few months, he saAv that 
ncAV chiAA's had already groAvii, and ilesoribcd Avith 
great exactness the Avay in AAdiich lliesci regenera- 
tions took place. 

Thirty years later, another naturalist, Avhen 
walking round a lake, nmnarked some small green 
filaments like plants. To try W'hethcr they be- 
longed to the animal or vegebiblc kingdom, he cut 
one into ecvcral ])icces. Hoou these reproduced 
complete individuals ; they moved about, and 
seized and conveyed food into their digestive 
organs. These AA'crc*. fresli-Avater polypes, (hitting 
Iavo longitudinally, he grafted them, and instead 
of u polype Avith eight cilia, he Lad one Avith 
sixteen. 

Bonnet, in after-years, repeated these experi- 
ments, and made some further ones on the ivalcr- 
newt. Similar trials Averc made on the common 
earthworm ; and, to his great astonishment, he 
found that so complicated a structure, AAdth so 
many rings, and at each ring delicate organs of 
locomotion and digestion, possessed the faculty of 
reproduction ; portions cut off fimii cither head or 
tail reappeared in due course. Spallanzani cut olf 
the feet and toil of a water-newt with extriwr- 
cliuaiy results, the tissue, bones, and inneclcs being 
reproduced complete. This was several times 
repeated on others, and with similar results. 

These experiments on the regeneration of animals, 
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the results of wliicli Leibnitz foresaw, made a 
Jeep impression on the mind of Buffon. He did 
Tiot only regard them as curious facts in nainral 
history, but that they confirmed hypotheses of a 
very high order. They were, lie thought, a won- 
derful demonstration of the idea, that anitiiatcd 
beings are composed of an infinite nuiiilieT of small 
parts, more or less like each other -that is to Kiy, 
that life is not in the wliolo, but in each of its 
invisible elements ; or, to use aiiotlier c-xpression, 
that general life is only the sum of a muUilude of 
particular lives. It was a great epoch in scientific 
liistory when obscrA’ation, verifying the intuition 
of genius, shewed by these surprising Tcsults that 
eacli of the living molecules of certain creatures 
has in itself a principle of activity and of indi- 
vidual development Some rectification has boon 
made since the days of Buffon and Bonnet, but 
tlie doctrine still remains as a jioint of dopai-tiire 
for the evolving of the liistory of lil'i*. 

In an essay by a noted physician, we get at 
what may be deemed the philosophy of the spon- 
liiiieous repairing of lost limbs in living creature-*. 
‘As a general law,* it is stated, ‘the ]MJwer of 
repairing lost parts decreases as we ascend from the 
lower to the higher parts of the nniinni scale. In 
the lowest and simplest forms of animal life, as 
ill polypes, separated segments sometimes Ix'come 
ilcvcloped into whole, and perfect individuals. A 
hydra (fresh-water polype) was cut at dillerent 
limes into various iiorlioiis by Trembley, and fifty j 
separate individuals of the sjieciea were *lcvoloped 
from the segmenls of one. Jnhnstone, ami Duges, 
mid others have shewn that animals with a imieli j 
liigher organisation — namely, the ]ilanarife (arpiatic | 
worms)- could in the same W’uy be multiplied by | 
nrlificial subdivision ; tlie smaller divisions being | 
Jiftiiatcd by the sanu; impulse as the lai^cr, and j 
endowed with power of independent motion ; j 
and Lyonnet and Bonnet found the same true. of| 
the. Nais. As we a.scend in the scale of life, 
all power of self-development in separated parts 
or segments disappears. ... In the higher and 
vrarin-blooded vertebrata, thi.s jiowcr of repairing 
aii'l restoring lost compound parts seems lobilly, 
or almost totally wanting.’ In short, Ihe power *if 
sjiontiincoua reproduction of parts is most strongly 
<l(iinonstratccl in the lower organisations, and in the 
young of certain insects. A young fly may recover 
a lost antcniin, a juvenile spider may get a new 
leg fop one tom off ; but as flies, spiders, and a 
number of other creatures grow up, they lose the 
valuable property of recovering hist extremities. 
The power of recovery is ‘always in an inverse 
ratio to the ago of the aiiiiinil.’ So, in the human 
being, the reproduction or attempted reproiluction 
«r parts is confined to the period bcfoin birth-— 
In other words, when in a rndiinentary condition 
analogous to that of the lower OT^^nisatioiis. In 
a small tract. Two Lectures on the Diseases of 
^^otrwn and Children, by Dr W. 0. Priestley (1801), 
some interesting facts are presented on this suhjccU 
speaks of the immense and beneficent efforts of 


nature to repair the loss or imperfection of parts 
previous to birth. In youth, through rapid as.simi- 
lation of iiourisliment, and the circulation of the 
blood, the recuperative pourer is ilevelopod in the 
groivth of parts, and the coiniiaralivcly quick 
recovery from injuries. ‘ A broken limb, if prop- 
erly treated, is sound and well in half the time 
necessary for tlie cure of a like injuiy in an adult ; 
and the rapidity with 'which young patients re- 
cover after severe attacks of acute disease, is 
proverbial* 

niese olwervalions help us to umlf-rstaud how- 
nature, in dealing with lower orgaiiisatioiiH, goes the 
length of imparting new tails, feet, anteiiiiie, and 
other extremities, to the poor creatures wlio have 
been accideiilally deprived of these useful members. 
And how suggestive is this of the w'ork of an ever- 
merciful Providence ! 1 f a man losfi.s a leg, he has the ! 
capacity and means to procure a tolerable subsli- 
tute. A lobster losing its antennio, or feeler.-*, has 
no such resource, and would die outright, if naliin* 
*lid not take it in hand. According to age, il will 
get new aiilCTimo in from six weeks to six months. 
In the reproductive phenomena, lime plays an 
important part. A lizard, when you try to poize 
it, escapes by leaving its tall in your hand. Only 
for a short period U it tailless, so far as outwanl 
appearance goes. A new tail begins growing, and 
is seemingly completed in tw’o to three month.«. 
The fresh and very salisfaclory looking tail, how- 
ever, U not y( t properly filled up. Tlie interior 
tissue.^ of nerves, muscles, and veins are there, but 
not the vertebra. So long does it take to get a 
new back-bone, that naturalists at one time believed 
that this part of the structure was never recovered. 
It is now n-sccilained that a good vertebra for all 
])i'actical purposes may be resloreil after two or 
three ycai-s. As for tlie green lizard, its new tail is 
of a gray colour, and iiut until the beginning of the 
third year does the green lint return. It seems 
the dornioiiso. has lieeii experhiiented on, with a 
view to see how it woubl recover a lost tail : the 
process was somewhat slow, for the animal is 
profoundly asleep in winter, during which time 
the vital force is nearly suspended. A tail, it is 
said, was recovered, but it "was rather short, and 
the creature — a martyr to science — iiiod iu three 
months. 

We arc told by a traveller to the South Sea 
Island.^ that there is a land-crab coinmon in Poly- 
nesia, known by the name of tiii»a, which bores 
deeply into tlic'soil, the holes often extending to 
a considerable distance. At night, the crab loves 
to make its way to the sea, for the purpose of 
washing in the wilt water and drinking it When 
hurrying thi-ough the tall grass and ferns, it somc- 
time's happens that one of its claws becomes soiled 
by contact with the mud. So great is its vexation 
at this misfortune, that it tears off its offending 
iiiomber. A mutilated crab is sometimes met with, 
hobbling along, devoid of two or three legs— -a self- 
intlicted punishment In some few instances, it 
lias been KiiOAHi to wrench off all its eight legs; 

I then dragging itself over the ground with great 
difficulty by means of its nippers, it hides itself 
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in its hole until new limbs partially develop 
themselves, though they never grow to their 
original length and beauty. 

It appears clearly from these experiments, that all 
the tissues which liiivc been deslrayed in the adult 
crustacean-skin, nerves, muscles, and bones— may 
be restored, and iullow a series of phases identical 
wilii their first development Tlie elements of 
tiie new tissue arc iiprodiiced exactly like those 
of the old, and attest alike the unity and simplicity 
of jihysiological mechanism. The epidermis, or 
outer skin, grows with the greatest facility, just 
ns the hair and the nails ; it is indeed the same 
tissue. The crystalline lens of the eye, whicli 
somewhat iv^sembles the substance of the epidermis, 
is also rcprodnceil when it is taken away. !Many 
experiments made on dogs an«l rabbits, proved 
that this bi-convex lens, which is one of the prin- 
cipal organs of sight-, is perfected afresh in a few 
months. 

Besides the skin, there are the nerves, the resto- 
ration of which was nnknown until the end of the 
last centmy, when Monro and some others drew 
lip .a complete theory. In the sciatic nerve, for 
instance, it is sometimes necessary to cut out 
about the third of an inch. The ends soon shew 
an alteration; then in about six weeks or two 
inonths, a gray lump appears on one extremity, 
which directs its course towards the opposite one, 
and reunites with it. This is computed of nervous 
tubes, more slender than the original ones ; but 
by degrees they grow in size, become whiter, the 
fibres arc more perfect, and after an interval of 
four to six months, there is a coni of nerves newly 
formed. This process will go on even when two 
inches have been excised. As the matter is re- 
paired, the progressive i‘c-estahlisliinent of the 
sensitive functions can bo seen, whether of motion 
or of feeling. 

The cartilage, whicli is perhaps better known 
under the name of giistle, was considered for a 
long period as incapable of renovation, but in 1807 
this was found to be a mistake. The cartilaginous 
tissue of dogs and rabbits was divided, and at the 
end of two months tliere was a complete restoration. 
It is also found that the thinner iiuisciilar tissues 
which perform iiivolniitary inovcnients in the in- 
terior of the body, ])Ossess the same iiower. One 
point only remained to be proved : whether muscu- 
lar fibres could restore by means of similar fibres 
their loss of substance. This was tried on some 
guinea-pigs ; the muscles were cut, and after a few 
months, they were found to be complete again. 
Tims all the tissues of the animal frame can be 
restored in the adult, and by a precisely similar 
plan of development in the young. 

The knowledge of these facts has been in the 
practice of suigery the starting-point for many 
new operations, which arc still ailvancing. Thus 
the reproduction of bone lias especially interested 
the public. Bones consist of three parts— the 
marrow, the osseous substance, and the periosteum, 
a membrane which covers tlie outside, and which 
was discovered during the last ccntniy to be the 
principal agent in elaborating the whole structure. 
One skilfiil cixpcrimenter remarked that, wherever 


before. This, however, is not desirable ; but ns the 
bones ore very liable to inflammation, tumours, 


and decay, surgery con here stop in, and take away 
all the unhealthy parts, excavate the bone ; ami at 
the end of a few months the limb, which has never 
lost its form, repairs its losses, a new bone tissue is 
fonued, and restored to the former condition of 
healthy vitality. Formerly, amputation was the 
only resource in such coses ; now the limb is saved, 
bone gives birth to bone, just os the severed nerve 
reunite(l itself, the cartilaginous layer ailhcring to 
the periosteum being nothing else but bone in the 
course of fonnation. 

The operation of grafting in the vegetable king- 
dom is well known : living fragments are attached 
to a perfect tree. But the grafted portion never be- 
comes an integral ])art of that to which it has been 
transported ; it mthcr develops as a parasite, like 
the mistletoe on the oak, and remains physiolog- 
ically distinct. Tliis, however, is not the -case with 
animals : when a piece taken from another part of 
the same individual, or from a dillerent subject, is 
grafted, it becomes a p(;rfect portion, anrl gives the 
same life. The cells of the choroid coat of the eye 
may be* transplanted, and preserve their vitalily 
in Ibeir new home, 'riio transfusion of blnoil 
is iiolbing but the iiiiroductiun of red globules 
borrowed from one oi'gaiiism and transferi'LMl to 
anollier. This succeeds even if the blood jtassos 
into ail individual of ({uite a ditrerent class, ns, 
for instiincc, from a mammal into the vesseds of a 
frog. The globules will be fi>uiid after some time 
living, and easily recognisable as those of a superior 
animal. The spurs of one cock have been grafted 
into the comb of another, and teeth of inainmals 
have also been transplanted. 

From these facts, surgeons took up the idea of 
grafting hones in the place of those that lind 
(lecayed, and several attempts S(>emed to favour the 
plan ; but now it is acknowledged that a graft id' 
cither the periosteum or the marrow has an im- 
concpieralde tendeney to he rc-absorbcd, or to 
disappear after a time, on lu-count of the un- 
favourable conditions in whirh it iiiiils itself, or 
for want of nutrition. 

More success has uttonded tlie grafting of teeth, 
but ibis is not yet quite established. The teeth 
spring fi-oni a little bag or follicle, in which is the 
oigan of ivory, and tluit for the production of 
enamel. AVheu an entire follicle was taken from 
a puppy, and grafted into an mlult dog, the gcu ni 
was regularly developed to the production of a 
complete tooth. The enamel when grafted alone 
iierishcd, whilst the oigaii of ivory produced an 
ivorv tooth. Those interesting researches lead to 
the lioiHi that teeth may some day lie thus restored, 
seeing that an entire oigari with a complete struc- 
ture is more likely to grow than when it is only 
a fTagmcnt, transplanted and isolated like a piece 
of bone. 

The grafting of the epidennis has been accom- 
plished by many celebrated surgeons. After an 
operation," a burn, or a bruise, the destroyed skin 
is but slowly restored, and often with ailliciilty. 
Thus the idea arose of taking a piece of healthy 
skin from the same or another person, and laying it 
on the wound. It was found to require the utmost 
delicacy on the part of the surgeon ; and instcjul of 
covering the whole with one piece, very sinall bits 
were applied each day, following the proOTSs ot 
healing, and replacing those uioraels that did not 
adhere. In about twenty-four hours, the grafting 
w’as accomplished, and the wound was not as usual 
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a contracted scar. Such are some of the efforts of 
phjfliolof^ ; the working-out is difficult and tedious, 
but, with skill and patience, tlie labours of the 
present time may bear future and valuable fruit. 

SNOW-STAYED. 

IN TWO CHAITEJIS.— CHAPTEll I. 

In his library sat Robert Ililtoii, engrossed in his 
books. The door opened very gently, and there 
entered a plcosunt-looking old lady, enveloped in 
a crimson shawl. 

< Why, you here, mother ! ’ he excluuiied, rising 
hastily. * 1 never expected to see you at this hour 
of the moniiiig ; it is hardly ten o’clock yet, and 
the day so bitterly cold, I thought you still in bed.’ 

* I had letters, Robert,’ she replied, as she took 
the eosy-chair he placed for her near the bright 
fire. 

‘I am afraid I disturb you,* she began ner- 
vously, seeing the table spread with books of an 
abstruse kind. 

< Don’t tliiiik of it’ Though answering thus, he 
was rather discomposed, for his passion was books 
and research of all kinds ; and he pushed the hair 
from his somewhat care-worn forehead, as he pre- 
pared to listen to the ]>urport of his mother’s visit, 
which, he argued, must be something unusual, to 
make an invalid us slie was visit him so early. 

llcferring to her basket, Mrs Hilton drew thence 
a letter, and said ; ‘ From my obi friend, Margaret, 
]ilrs Cameron;’ and putting on her spcctaelcs, 
siie reiul aloud. 

‘Never mind tlic contents,’ he interriipleil, after 
she had read the first line, judging tliis by its 
many predecessors. 

‘But, Robert, I want you to hear ; that is why I 
came,’ she returiiod timidly. ‘ She says lltdeii, tier 
(laughter, you know, is (timing, in a few days, to 
stay at I^lount Farm, (piite near us ; .and I thought 
it would look so odd if wc don’t ask lier to visit us 
also, and — I came to consult you,’ she hesitated. ‘I 
think Margaret will expect it. 1 know you dislike 
visitors in the house, and have grown a* continued 
bachelor ; ’ she sighed ; ‘ and 1 am only a poor 
invalid, not fit for much, so wo arc well inatclied, 
and can dispense with visitors. Still — if you 
would not mind for this once,’ she pleaded. 

Robert Hilton saw trouble looming in the dis- 
tance, os he listened to his niotlicr’s hesitating 
re(|uost It W'as unite true all she had said ; lie 
was a confirmed old bachelor, forty years old ; and 
hated the sight of women, rarely looking on the 
face of one but liis poor old mother. No wonder 
she felt apologetic and doubtful about the success 
of her rejtuest, as she watched the nervous, some- 
what disjointed-looking figure of her tall lean son, 
whose sunken eyes had u ti’oubled expression in 
them while she spoke. 

'You would never see her but at mcal-timcs,’ 
she continued, ‘ ami that only for a few days, iiiy 
dear, if you wouldn’t mind. I would not suggest 
her coming ; only, she is staying so very near, and 
18 such a nice girl ; so Margaret writes ; though it 
M some years now since 1 saw her. She was 
hfteen then, and must bo twenty now. Dear, dear, 
how time flics! So long since 1 saw her; but 
th®, Robert^ that is your fault.’ 

I In what way ? ’ 

"The only son of his mother, and she w'as a 


widow.” That is iiiy history for years ; I have only 
lived for you, my dear; ami if you didn’t like 
visitors, T was content not to have them, though I 
should like to have seen my old friend Margaret 
and her child occasionally.’ 

‘ 1 know you have been very kind to iny 
inlirmities,’ he replied ; and his heart smote him, 
as he rcmcnib(mid lier life of sacrifice, and heanl 
her timidly pleailiiig fur the small gratification in 
lliicstion. Still, the power of habit is strong, and 
it was not without a great effort he determined to 
yield. ' Very well ; ask her over, if you like,’ he 
said with aflected carelessness ; ‘ but only for three 
or four days, mind ; ’ and he turned with longing 
eyes to the open book which was waiting his 
perusal. 

‘ Thank you ; it is very good of you,’ she saiil 
quite gialci'iilly as she rose. ‘ I will leave you 
now, and write to Margari;t to allow Helen to come 
to ns.’ 

‘Only for a few days,’ he reminded, already 
n*gicttiiig liis permission ; ‘ otherwise, wc may have 
her here for weeks, if you don’t specify the time.’ 

'1 think not,’ returned Mm Hilton with quiet 
dignity. ‘Margaret is a well-bred woman, and 
lier child, no doubt, takes after lier.* 

The old lady Ihoii rosci and Robert Hilton i-e- 
tnrncd to his studies; and in the society of some 
fossil remains, which served as the subject of some 
learned paper he was preparing for one of the 
yuarterlies, he forgot ihii im])eiLdiug calamity, as | 
his perverted mind regarded a visitor, uud that a 
>voman, furthermore a young woman, in his house. 

Several days passed, and one bright frosty day, 
ill the early part of January, a party of girls W(*re 
amusing tlumiselves in the drawing-room of the 
Mount Fanil. Helen Cameron, witli her two old 
fi-ieiids and school-fellows, Annie and Clara Narcot, 
formed the trio. 

Helen’s best friend coubl not have called her 
jiretty, while hi*r w’orst w’ould have found it impos- 
sible to call her plain. iShc was what is termed a 
nice girl, when one is pushed into a corner for a 
detiiiitioii. She was agreeable, gond-tempured, could 
talk pleasantly on must things, had a very fair 
liguro, with a bright intelligent face, that refused 
to be catalogued as regubar-featured ; with a com- 
plexion frequently tinged with deep rose, inter- 
spersed with freckles. Ah, poor Helen 1 I am afraid 
that lost hit may tell against you ; but the portrait- 
painter must be laithfiil. She had, liowover, one 
grand point : her hair was beautiful, and fell in 
long wavy masses, like bright spun silk fresh from 
the cocoon, caught on either side by a comb which 
coniinod it to the back of her head ; beyond this 
there was no arranging. Nature did the rest, with 
an admirable eye to olfect 

A servant entered while they were laughing and 
tidkiiig together, and handed Helen a note. 

‘From mamma’s old friend, ^Irs Hilton,* she 
said, as she broke the seal and roail the contents. 

‘The I nitons of the Firs; the people one 
hears of, but never sees,’ remarked Clara Narcot 

‘ Mrs Hilton is an invalid, and her son a monk, 
from nil accounts,* chimed Annie, while Helen wa-* 
perusing her note, who f$oon exclaimed : 

‘ Whttt am I to do, or say ? How shall I ever 
get out of it? Mrs Hilton has wiitteii to say, 
tliat inainma has accepted an invitation for me 
to spend a few days with her, as 1 am in Uie 
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' neii^hbonrhood, and nlic hopes I Ml fix an early 
day !’ sho cried with genuine disiiiny. 

ller uniiouncciuent was received with a chorus 
of groans from tlie two girls. 

‘ It is too bad of iiiniuiiia to accept an invitation 
for me from siirh people. What was sho thinking 
of? She might just as well have askc<l me to 
spend a few days in a churchyard, as in such a 
house as that ! ’ 

‘ Vos/ said Clara, with a grimace ; ‘ there is not 
much amusciiiciit to bo got out of that valley of 
dry hones ! Mr Hilton is a fossil, niv dear : he 
has studied pre- Adamite man — and what do you 
call those ugly things, with hideous long names ? — 
until he has converted liimsolf into an ante- 
diluvian specimen of an impleiiieut for digging up 
his own discoveries! I Tea von preserve me Iroiii 
such awful men ! I like llesh and blood, not the 
world’s progriiss-machincs, as 1 call them. Why 
people must ho for ever rummaging underground 
for old bones and snch-like, I can't imagine ! ’ 

* You niiL^t go, Helen,' said Annie ; ‘ if it is only 
to keep ns alive with your description, when 3'ou 
come back.’ 

‘Well, only for a couple of <lays,* stipulated 
Helen niernHy, as she sat down to answer the 
invitation. 

‘ Of course, only for a couple of days ; we 
couldn’t sfiare you for longer,' said Clara : ‘ there 
is the ball next week, you know. Just say w’c 
w’ill drive you over lo-moiTOW Tuesday — and will 
fetch you again 011 Friday ; that will give you just 
two clear days, w’hich I expect you will tiiul Wo 
too many.' 

‘ MMie iiouse is worth seeing, I am told,' broke in 
Annie. ‘It is so old-tashidncd, and full of all 
sorts of queer things remains, and so forth.’ 

‘Have you ever seen Mr Hilton inquired 
Helen. 

‘We sometimes, but rarely, see him riding 
about ; but he hates women, and ilecs at the sight 
of one. — Doesn't he, Clara ?' 

‘Agreeable for me,' murmured Helen, as she 
sealed her note, and rang for the servant to send 
it to the Firs. ‘ I do so wish I were not g<»ing ; 
but there is no help for it, 1 suppjse. 1 hope 
there ani no ghosts or other miseries in the house 
beside the fossil Tcinaiiis?' she inquired, shivering. 
‘Tell 1110, what is he like, this fossil-iii-chief, that 
I may know what I have to expect ?' 

‘Oh, tall, lean, and grizzled about the head; 
with scared-looking eyes, :is if they could only see 
clearly underground,' said Clara, with a mischievous 
twinkle in her eyes. 

‘Why, he is a ghost in Iiiraself! I shall be 
frightened to meet him,* exclaimed Helen. 

‘ Ainl he never speaks ; even reads at his meals, 
I believe,' said Annie, with a laugh. 

‘ AVorse and worse ! O girls, what am I to do ? 
AVliat an ogre for a woman to be shut up witli. 
Does he like music, I wonder ? Hut of course not !' 

‘They say music Jiath channs to soothe the 
savage breast ; why not see if it will cause a 
resurrection in the pre-Adamite one'?' hazarded 
one of the girls. 

‘What ! sing to a stone ? Impossible ! I should 
be too frightened. 1 iniist take lots of work, 
that's all; try and finish this rug for the bazaar. 
Dear, how cold it is I ' and she shivered again. 

‘Yes ; is it not V said Annie, drawing nearer to 
the ^ and giving it a vigorous poke. ‘ There is 


snow in the air ; and snow here is no joke, let me 
tell you. It regularly barricades us ; wo are such 
a height.' 

‘ If it fell to-night, the chances arc you could not 
go to the Firs to-morrow. There is no driving a 
carriage in these parts until the snow is over.* 

‘1 wish it may come down, then,* said llcden. 

‘ Don’t wish that, as it would put an end to our 
hall ; so it cuts both Avays. You have no idea how 
the snow falls here, several feet deep; and then 
we are shut up suinetimes for weeks.' 

‘ And a storm is brewing,’ said Clara. ‘ I hoiie 
it will have the g(»o(l heart to keep olf until lii« 
ball is over. 1 don’t know when I felt it so cold !» 

No snow fell the following day. It was in the 
air, people i-cinarkc*!, who understood the tempera- 
ture. Amid much laughter on the girls’, and mi.s- 
giving on Helen's part, she was driven over to the 
Firs, and ileposited among the fossils, with many 
iiij unctions to be careful slie, lii'i’sclf, was not tiirncil 
into a ‘ subject * for investigation. 

‘Ho very glad to weli’oine you, iny love,* sai l 
old Mrs Hilton, embracing her. ‘It is so viMy 
kind of you to come and hCe ns ;' and she drew 
her to a seat near the lire, in the grand old draw- 
ing-room, where she kept solitary state each afka- 
noou anil evening. 

The warm embrace and the fire thawed irclcii, 
and sho began to feel comfortable. ‘If the son is I 
only half as pleasjint ivs liis mol her,' si le thonglil, ' 

‘ 1 shall not object to the ]iariial interment.' ! 

Homo conversation fnllowed ; hleiiding with I 
which, llelcirs thoiiglils llowed in the following i 
under-ciiiTent : ‘ 1 wonder if ho has the look of liis j 
mother? What a joke, if I happen to like him, and 1 
turn the tables on the girls! 1 suj>j»ose I shan't 
sec him until dimier-tiiiio, and then he will ho . 
nniding a book. Tall, lean, gri/zlod ! — that sounds ! 
horrible!' j 

‘You must excn.so iny sou Hobort,’ said Mis j 
Hilton, washing to pro]>ai'o her for his peculiaritie-. \ 
‘ He is eccentric, my dear, very ; not in the least a i 
lady'.s man. lie took to .^Indy early in life, and | 
now lives among hi.s books ; 1 must not complain, ; 
for, a.s an author, he ha.s distinguished liini.^ell'. 
Still, it di.'^appoiiits me that ho shuts himself iqi r=o 
entirely, and has lost all taste for society, for L am 
only a pom* invalid, and can’t last for ever ; and I 
grow' unhappy when 1 think of him left alone.’ 

Ifulcii then went to her room to prepare for 
dinner, ^Irs Hiltons maid having interriipte«l 
their chat to shew lie.r the way. Having completed 
licr toilet, she eamc down-stairs with no slight 
amount of trepidation, hoping, yet fearing, to liiid 
the. much-dreaded fossil in the ilrawing-rooin. 

Jlobert Hilton had entered the drawing-room 
shortly after Miss (’ameroii had quitted it, having 
actually dressed for dinner; a pi-oceediiig quite 
disregarded by him on ordinary occasions, for the 
very goo<l reason that ho always dined alone, as 
his mother was an invalid and could not bear liim 
company. 

Mrs Hilton looked pleased to see her son fo 
wonderfully brightened up by the little attention 
to his appeuraiiec, at the trouble and waste tune 
of which he hafl been inwanlly finning. 

‘Helen has arrived,’ she said, as he stooil 
chafing his hands, and trying to warm them uy 
the fire. _ .. 

‘So I heard,’ he answered shortly, lookiUo 
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anything hut delighted. * How long is she to stay 7 1 
This sort of thing is so terribly out of my line 
and he glanced at his evening dress as he s^Mikc. 

I * Bhc leaves on Friday ; the girls at tlie Mount 
j Fanu won’t spai-o her any longer. She is a very 
dear girl, Hohert ; I think you will like her,* she 
ventured timidly. 

The remark w’as entirely lost upon him, as ho 
never cntertaincil the idea of liking any woman, 
unless it might liappen to be the remains of one 
which had lieeii deposited in some spot hy the 
avalanche of ages, aw'aiting his discovery. Such a 
woman he would love tenderly. 

Trembling outside tlie drawing-room door stood 
Helen, unable to turn tlio bundle and enter, so 
afraid Wiia she of encountering him ; but growing 
iksperate at lost, she imulc a plunge, and went in 
Avith that awkAvard air Avhich lakes hold of one at 
I diflicnlt moiiieiits of iiiU'iise self-consciousness, 
i Still stooping over the fire, he did not notice 
i her until she reaelied the sofa where his mother 
- sal, who had eiicoiirage,d her timid eiilran<;e with 
: a smile, and said: * ilobert, my dear, this is Helen. 

! — Helen, my son, Hubert.* 

I lliis iiitroductioii being eflecled, Helen took a 
j ^:oat, while .Mr J filton rmuaiiied .standing, in jiu way 
! iKisliful, but so very pre occupied Avitli dead sub- 
! jects, as to leave the living to take care of them- 
selve.s. 


As soon as she dared, Helen raised her eyes aiul 
glanced at him. H<iiiui.''takalily tall, lean, and 
griz/led,* she thoiiglit ; Mail not quite so bad as 1 
e.\pecte<l. Hood eye.s, if they could be brought to 
look about him, instead of into remoteiie.s.s. Hood 
featuius, but tumbled hair, all falling about any- 
how, as if no one ever smoothed it. What a pity 
he shuts himself up !* 

Dinner was iiimounccd, and Mrs Hilton said: 
‘AVill you let Robert take you into dinner, my 
dear I You must e\iMi.so me joining you, but 1 am 
(.'hligod to live by rule.— -Xow, llidiert, take care 
ef her.* Thus .siying, .she strove to draw them 
together, a most thankless task, Ibr Helen hung on 
to tlic reluctant arm by the lips of her lingers Avitli 
ail amount of nervoiisiu^-s wliicli made the well- 
nigh chronic, blush on her face turn deep crimson. 

'fhey sat down to table in solemn .'^ilence. Air 
Hilton, from the Icuvo of habit, turned to tiiul liw 
idace ill the imaginary voluiiie nt lii-s side, and 
then remembered ho had a liuinaii book silting 
near it might bo worth his uliilc perusing. Ho 
glanced up, searched lor word.s, and came to a 
dead pause ; for what on earth vas thoi’o to talk 
about 1 Young women wove a genus he Inul never 
1‘tuilicil since university days ; they were a study he 
bad shelved with dress clothes, as being ‘terribly 
out of his line,’ thinking at the time of the 
truth of St Chrysostom’s defiuitioii of Avoineii, 
who pronounces Iheiii, one and all, to be ‘a 
neccssaiy evil, a natural temptation, a desirable 
^loniity *— liero ho paused, for ho declined think- 



^nrysostom was a man of sense and experience, 


wiJently. 
Poor H( 


'elcn was equally miserable ; sipped her 
low'* l-he necessity for keeping her lieofl 

‘One of us must begin,’ she thought; ‘this 
suence is overpowering.' 


At last — ‘I think you know my friend.«i, the 
Nar(‘.nts 7’ 

‘ Slightly,’ he replied, putting his elbows on Ihc 
table while waiting to be further fed. He was of 
that rare oijler of men who eat, asking no que.s- 
tions, anything put before them. Just the sort of 
man, women, Avitli a vifiw to a comfortable hei-e- 
alter ui housekeeping, ought to cultivate above all 
others. 

‘They are very nit;e girl.«,* .she remarked. 

‘ Po.ssibly. 1 know nothing aljoiit girls.’ 

‘You don’t visit much, I iliinkl* she again 
ventured. 

‘ No ; I am thankful I tind soiuetbing bedter to 
do,* and bo piisbed the niikeinj)t hair irom his forcj- 
head, and closed his eyes, as if to clear bi.s brain 
of the di-sturbing piw^ibility of such a fate, id' 
which tlie present was a taste not at all to bi.s 
liking. 

The servant jdaced a dis*h before him, which 
excu.scd them for again lapsing into happy silence, j i 
Thus the dinner jmssed off, save for a few Bpas- ; 
iikkUc atlem])l.s at ci)nver.«iatioii like the pTi*vioa-=. \ 
And at the lini.sh, never were two people so gla«l 
to get rid of each other as Helen Hameron and 
her extriiordinary coiiq^anioii. 

Mr Hilton did not appear again that night, 
although he usually kept his mother company for 
a iiortiuii of every evening, after a silent fashion. 

He.leu gave him np as liopeless. She luul failed | 
to will tile least courtesy from him; and there ! 
are few things a woniun reacnls like a tacit I 
avowal that she is powerle>.s to attract. The lwi> \ 
weary day.s, each worse lliaii the other for dreari- ! 
ness, came to an end at la-st. With a light heart, 1 
.<110 redired to her bed oil Thursday night, and : 
gladly looked forward to the morrow. ‘I’ll dc- 1 
scribe liiin to the girls as the mo.<t impassible 
monster it was ever my lot to become accpiainleil 
Avith.’ With buoyant alacrity, she rose next morn- j 
iiig, unmiuciful of the cold,* A\*hich aaus jdenang ; | 
slijipiiig lier feet iuto a i»air of A\Mrm slippers, ! 
she Aveiit to the W’iiidoAV b) raise the blind. O 
horror! What she had feared from the ‘ feeling ' , 
of the cold the night bidbiv, AA*a.s realised. A deep ! 
maiitlo of snow covered the ground I ' 

THE I’KESENT CONVICT SYSTEAl. ! 
Tnoi'iiH of comparatively rcccMit origin, the penal- ’ 
sevvitiulc system, Avhicli aa’us .substituted for baiiisli- : 
meiit, has reached a surprising degree of perfection, | 
and, what is better, it has proved sati.^factory as i 
ivgaiils the repression of crime. Of what is j 
actually elfected hy the convict prisons, little is j 
generally knowm ; and yet, looking to llic objects i 
aimed at, the subject is full of interest. It ap- 
pears by a late Rciiort of the Directors of Convict | 
l’rison.<«, that these establislimonts are governed j 
on a rigorous but humane course of discipline, 
ill the hope of deterring fnmi crime, and reform- ; 
ing the habits of the unfortunate inmates. The 
principle pursued is a combination of the separ- 
ate AA'ith the associated system ; that is to say, the 
prisoners have each a sepamto cell for sleeping 
and incilitatioii, and only associate together uiuler 
certain regulations for work and exercise. Strict 
management, plain but sufficient food, enforced 
abstinence from stimulants, secular and spiritual 
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teaching, along with proper medical treatment, 
over a series of not fewer than five years, are 
spoken of os working wonders on the generality 
of criminals. Sentences to brief terms of imprisoii- 
ment are condemned as almost valueless. In 
short, the convict prison is mode such a terror to 
evil-doers, as indisposes tlicm to run the risk of 
undergoing a second tenn of confincmciit. For 
one reason or other, the number of convicts is in 
the course of annual rodnctioii. In the period of 
live years ending in 185i), the number was 15,212. 
For the same period ending in 1874, it was 8852. 

While in a general way obviously deterrent, the 
system puraued has in one respect been of no 
avail. When everything has been done that human 
ingenuity can suggest, there remains a certain 
class whom it is hopeless to iiilliieuce. I'linish 
them as you like, they again cast up as criminals. 
The only exjdanatioii that can be given of this 
phenomenon is, that there ore numbers of indi- 
viduals who may be set down as mentally detl- 
ciciit. They have not the sense to undei'stand that 
honesty is the best policy. Like wild luiinials, 
they seem to be incapable of submitting to social 
training. You may punish them by severities, 
and for a time tliey appear submissive and contnte, 
but let them loose, and back they bound to their 
old habits of iiisubordinalioii. 'Speaking pro- 
verbially, they form a class of fools whom even 
experience fails to teach.’ A low state of intelli- 
gence is the most Ibriiiidable diiliculty which the 
law has to encounter. It comes pretty much to 
this, that by neglect or inherent propensities, the 
habitually criminal classes are a species of lunatics, 
on whom nothing, not even the chance of hanging, 
can exert any intimidating influence. 

Subject to this drawback, the convict ]>rison8 
certainly reclaim large iiuiiibers of criminals. 
Industrial labour is desciibwl as of paramount 
importance. The (read-mill, on w'hich iuagistraU;s 
at one time relied, is dismissed us nonsensical. 
Useful occupation at trades, by putting prisoners 
in the way of procuring lionest employment on 
their discharge, is found to be much more advan- 
tageous iu its results. The convict prisons, there- 
fore, enter into the field of general comiietitioii, 
much of the work performed, however, being to 
meet the demands of government ilepnitiiieiits. 
For example, the metropolitan police are now 
supplied with boots and gaiters from the convict 
prisons. After due trial, the female convicts have 
been employed to make a portion of clotbing 
for the police, ‘the workmanship being found 
better than that of the contract clothing. Certain 
clothing is also performed for the Admiralty — 
namely, the manufacture of 1G,000 liauimocks 
and :i7()0 ballast baskets, to be delivered at the 
various dockyards in England.’ Something more 
artistic has been successfully attempted. Tlie 
female convicts have niaiiufac.tnreil a flooring of 
mosaic to surround the tombs of Nelson and 
Wellington in the ciypt of St Paul’s. We learn 
with pleasure, that out of two hundred and thirty- 
three females discharged from Woking prison, 
thirty have bccoxnc accomplished in laying mosaic 
tile& Recently, in a letter to the Times, a ‘ Lady 
Visitor’ alleged that the system of imprisonment 
to which female convicts were subjected had a 
tendency to drive them mad. This has since been 
authoritatively denied, and, os &r as the Report 


I goes, we can see no evidence of the truth of the 
littdy Visitor’s averment We observe, however, 
that instances of . feigned madness occasionally 
occiir in the various convict prisons. 

At Dartmoor and Portland, laige works of a 
public nature have been ami continue to be 
executed by able-bodied male convicts. Poilland, 
situated on the south coast of England, is perlia]is 
entitled to be called the greatest of the convict 
prisons. According to lost Report, it had 1.584 
prisoners, who were engaged on very extensive 
works, such us excavating, lie wing granite, buihling, 
and so on— quite a hive of industry. The vuliTo 
of the labour executed during the previous year is 
estimated at L.53,024, I6s. 7(1., giving an averag(> 
of nearly half-a-crown per day for each coiiviia. 
In 1873, the total earnings at the convict prisons 
of England, nine in number, amounted to about 
L.250,0()0, which went a great way towards lower- 
ing the general ex 2 )enses. So cxiudleiit is the man- 
agement of I’urtlaiid prison, that escape is hopeless, 
liiiriiig the year, there were ten attempts to getaway, 
which proved unsuccessful The chaplain’s Ue]>riii-i 
on the moral and religious condition of the pris- 
oncra in this gigantic place of debuitioii, aboiuiils 
in interesting (lelails. Amidst the imlustrial train- 
ing, there is a judicious system of school-teaidiing, 
and the perusal of l)ooks of inKtruciioii, which me 
eagerly sought after. We are informed that some 
of the convicts seek for French, (.hu'inan, and 
Laiiu books, with a view, no doiiht, 'to revive, 
knowledge, which, through years of riotous living, 
fell into oblivion.’ A very melancholy rcvcdatioii 
this of possibly a brilliant career blighted by intein- 
perance and crime ! Altogether, the Report on 
Convict Prisons gives a satisl'uctoiy uccoiiut of tin) 
modi^rn methoil of reform by penal sm’vitude. it 
is clearly an immense advance on the old system 
of transportation. w. c. 
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Tiik l^nes of winter whiten nn tlu? hills, 

A w'uriii south l)roe/.c the pink-tiiipL'd coppice filN, 

Till! trout lca])s shyly ’neulh tlic hink, mul lairk ! 
Melodious, os^of old, trills yonder lark. 

Pert rooks respunsivo caw ; while round their dams 
On slopy hill, for gladness nice the lambs. 

A gentle shower drops down from hciiven's deep blue, 
A softer murmur steals tlie buKels through, 

The fn-st pale primrose glimmera 'neath the thorn, 
From half-hid violets faintly scents arc borne ; 

Th’ uncurling fern frost’s last strong fetter breaks, 
From her long sleep the bright-eyed Spring awakes. 
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RECENT DISCOVERIES REGARDING 
BURN& 

Of theso discoveries^ some of which have been 
noticed in the Athcnmim and other journals, 
the most important is that concerning the poet’s 
relations with the Boanl of Excise, which have 
hitherto been involved in mystery. That body 
has come in for a good deal of odium, which 
circumstances have done not a little to intensify. 
Although Lockhart was able to shew that in the 
books of the old Edinbuigh Board there was 
recorded no censure of Burns for his supposed 
Jacobinical opinions, and alLliough Dr Robert 
Chambers, in his Life and Works of the poet, has 
))roved, beyond all possibility of question, that 
Burns's seemingly maddest act — his purchasing 
and sending to the French Legislative Assembly 
the four carroiiadcs which he himself was mainly 
instrumental in capturing, with the brig that 
carried them, in the Solway Firth-'Could not be 
regarded as a breach of decorum * by any person 
entitled to take notice of his conduct,’ the belief 
was long held, that, on account of some indis- 
creet speeches, such as his proposing the toast 
of Washington as a preferable one to that of Pitt, 
at a dinner-party, his chances of promotion in the 
Excise, if they were not absolutely destroyed, -were 
so alTecicd, that his supposed neglect preyed upon 
bis mind, and in various ways liastciicd his end. 
A communication, liowcvcr, which was made at 
the lost dinner of the Dumfries Bums’ Club, by Mr 
M‘Fadzcan, of tlie Inland Revenue Oflicc, if it does 
iiol absolntely exonerate the Board of Excise and 
the Scottish gentry of the time of all blame in 
connection wlh the poet, places the conduct of the 
former in a more pleasing, and also more intelli- 
gible light This communication states, that ‘ when 
the Inland Revenue Oihee was removed in 1860 
to the new wing of Somerset House, it was found 
necessary to destroy a laige number of old books 
*nd stores ; and whilst a number of men were em- 
ployed cutting them up, prcpaiatoiy to their being 
M waste-paper, a gentleman in the Inspector’s 
apartment (Mr M^F^zean’s father, we believe) 


superintended the operations, with authority to 
preserve everything that appeared to be of per- 
manent value, or that might Ira required for future 
Tcfurcncc. Observing, when engaged on this duty, 
books and papers that had belonged to tho old 
Excise Office in Edinburgh, he instituted a general 
search for information about Bums, and his efforts 
vrere rewarded with the following success : First, 
Burns’s olliciid character was found recorded in two 
places ; second, registers where he was minuted 
for promotion ; and, third, a list containing the 
whole staff of officers in Dumfries Collection. The 
first station to which tho poet was appointed was 
designated Dumfries First Itinerancy, ivhich appears 
to have embraced a considerable extent of country. 

‘On the 2Sth July 1790, he was promoted to 
Dumfries Third Division, or Footwalk, and in this 
station his duties appear to have consisted princi- 
pally of the survey of tobacco, as it was called the 
Tobacco Division. Ilis next appointment, dated 
the 2Gth April 1792, must have been at his on*n 
request, and was to Dumfries First Division, and 
this was his last station. On the 27th January 
1791, the Commissioners entered Bums on the list 
for promotion to the rank of supervisor, and he 
remained on this list till his death, the wonl 
“ Dead ” being written in the column for the date 
of piiimotion ; aiid had his death occurred only a 
few mouths later, Bums would in the onlinary 
course have been promoted on the 12th January 
1797. With reference to this promotion list, it 
may bo observed that several names had been 
struck off it, including the officer that immediately 
succeeded tho poet. Again, a register was kept 
i of all censures issued by the Boanl of Excise, and 
the absence of Bunis’s mime from the register 
proves that he was never censured by the com- 
missioners— not even in the mildest form in which 
they were in the habit of conveying their dis- 
pleasure for what they characterised as trivial 
faults. And to see how much this circumstance 
proves in favour of liis general good conduct and 
attention to business, it must be borne in mind that, 
daring the time Bums was in the service, all the 
Excise duties imposed by Pitt at the close of the 
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American War were in fall force ; and it will 
convey some idea of how maltifarions were the 
duties of an Excise officer in those days, when it 
is stated that Ihc amended instructions issued in 
1804 formed a volume which in outward appear- 
ance was not unlike a large Family Bible, and 
extended to nine hundred obd thirty-nine pages. 
Now, taking these circumstances into account, it 
may safely be averred — and the averment will not 
be disputed by any revenue officer of experience — 
that at tlie time now spoken of, none but pains- 
taking, careful, steady officers could avoid, or, in 
practice, did avoid, the irregularities in business 
which have been adverted to above as “ trivial 
faults." All the officers in Scotland were alpha- 
betically arranged, with a brief statement of the 
character of each in the matgin. A list of tliis 
description was made up ilircc months after Hums 
joined the service, and tne maiginal entry opposite 
his name is, “ Never tryed, a poet ; ” with a sub- 
sequent interlineation, “Turns out well." Three 
years later, a corresponding list was prepared, 
and the cntiy in it is, “The poet, does pretty 
well."' 

These discoveries prove clearly that Lockhart 
was right in his assertion, tliat whatever may have 
been said of Burns to the Board of Excise, and 
whatever verbal reprimand may have been admin- 
istered to biui, for his inipmdeiit expressions of 
political opinion, through his friend and official 
superior, Collector Alitchell, no censure was re- 
corded ill writing against him. They shew, more- 
over, that whatever the Excise Commissioners may 
have thought of Burns, they never premosed to 
deprive him absolutely of all chance or promo- 
tion in the service. Jfc was entered on ilie list 
for promotion to a supcrvisorsliip in 1791, and 
remained there till death, never even being struck 
off for a period, and then reinstated, on account 
of his having regained the good graces of the 
Board, by such iiiaiiifestatioiis of loyalty as join- 
ing Uie Dumfries Voluuteei's, aud wriliug the be.st 
patriotic songs of the time, except those of 
Campbell. 

Bcganling the maiginal entries of the censors 
of the Excise, who were, there can be little doubt, 
the district Collectors, Mr M*Fadzcan observes: 

* They are obviously mode with inimitable candour, 
and the register clearly sliewed no forbearance I 
to any unfortunate sinner who had a weak side to I 
bis bottle. Fur instance, it was recorded of one ! 
that “he was once a good officer, but now tipples;" 
another was a “trifling officer, drinks;” whilst a 
third was put in the pillory os a “ driickeii crea- 
ture." To these may be added a “lazy supervisor, 
much given to his bottle,” and a “ middling officer, i 
likes £ glass." The same merciless vein of plain I 
speaking runs through the register on almost every 
weakness to which Hesh is heir. An amiable en- 
thusiast had a “ bee in his bonnet," and a certain 
Highbinder, who must have been veiy unlike his 
kin, had a “bad mond character.” One was a 
“ conceited trilling officer another was “ slow, 
needs spurring and there is also a “good officer, 
but insolent os well as a “gentleman scholar." 
An Aberdonian, of a practical turn of mind, “ had 
a farm, and attended to it more than to the 
xuvenue ;" and it is recorded of a Lowlander that 
he “ was active, and much for his own interests."' j 
A glance at the entries under B, in which list, of 
course, the name of Burns occurs, confirms the im- 


pressiou that in the eyes of his censor, the poet 
was a more than ordinarily good officer. ‘A careful 
officer,’ ' A good officer,’ are the most eulogistic 
entries given ; and for one such, there are ten like 
* Indifferent,* ‘ A blundering officer/ ‘ Can do, but 
drinks,’ and ‘A sober, weak man.’ It may indeed 
be said that the later entry about the poet is not 
so good as the first, and looks not unlike daiuna- 
lion by faint praise. It by no means follows, 
however, that tlie censor’s second report preves 
that Bums hod begun to fall off in the perform- 
ance of his duties, or had token to intemperance, 
at least to the prejudice of his dailv work. 
Further, an examination of dates would seem 
to prove that this second entry was made on 
or about January 1, 1793, and contained, conse- 
quently, a criticism of the poet’s official conduct 
during 1792. Now, that was emphatically tlie 
poet’s uufortunatc year. It was then that he 
committed bis most notable indiscretions, that 
’he gat the GasxUcer^ a violently political news- 
paper; and it was in the end of it that he 
wrote his piteous letter to Mr Graham of Fiutry, 
bemnning: ’I have been surprised, confounded, 
and distracted by Mr Mitchell, the collector, telling 
me that he has rc^ceived an order from your Buanl 
to inquire into iny political conduct, aud blaming 
me as a person uis<afrected to governmeut and 
ending : * I adjure you to save mo from lluit 
misery which threatens to overwhelm me, and 
which — ^witli my latest breath 1 will say it I 
have not desen'ed.’ It is quite possible, tluirefore, 
that ‘ Does pretty well ’ docs not mean that, in tlic 
eyes of the writer of it — probably, Collectup Mit- 
chell — Bums liad become a negligent or di.<sipated 
officer, but that be woukl have been a still better 
servant if lie had kept his opinion.^, especially mi 
politics, to himself. This view of the mutior 
seems to be confirmed by this passage in tlie 
remarkable letter he wrote, in A}>ril 1793, to Mr 
Erskiue of Mar : ^ One of our supervisors-gcncral, 
a Mr Corbet, was iiislriictcd to impiirc on the spot, 
and to ducument me, that my business was to ad, 
iwi to think; and that whatever might be men or 
measures, it was for me to be sitent and oh&lienL 
Mr Ckirbet was likewise my steady friend; so, 
between Mr Graham anil him, T have been partly 
foigiveu ; only T uiidei-stand that all my hopes 
of getting officially forward arc blasted.’ Bums, 
however, os time passed, os the political fcniicut 
cooled, and his own loyalty was suflLcieutly 
deiiioustratcd, began to hope again ; he looked 
forward not only to a supervisorship, but to a 
collcctondiip.* He was acting os a supervisor 
when his last and fatal illness seized him ; and the 
register of the Edinburgh Excise Board, now un- 
earthed, proves that his hope was well founded, 
and that, liail he lived a lew months longer, he 
would have been promoted. The most ana worst 
that can bo said, therefore, against the Board of 
Excise, is, that it delayed Burns’s promotion ; and 
is it very much to be wondered at, that, in the 
political frenzy of the tiinc^ alarmed officials 
thought of the poet simply os they would have 
thought of any oUicr officer, and did not pause to 
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inquire whether hie Jacobinism, like his Jacobit- 
ismi was not mainly a matter of sentiment 7 It is 
absuxd to maintain that the Board’s treatment of 
Bams killed him, or that he himself thought so. 

^e men and women who were contemporaries 
of Bomi^ wd are also of such an age as to remem- 
])er lum discharging duty as excisem^ are rapidly 
dying out One of tlie most intelligent of thisse 
wus MIS Bennett^ Moniaive, Dumfriesshire, who 
died in February 1874, in the uinetv-eighth year 
of her age. Mrs Bennett was the ^u^iter of a 
blacksmith of the name of Kirk, who lived in tlie 
village of Cononbridge, and who would app^r to 
have connived at^ or carried on, a traffic in lin^uor, 
that caused him to bo occasionallv visited by 
the poet-gauger. The blacksmith’s daughter was 
then about ten or eleven years of age, and was 
consequently able to notice how Burns did his 
work. The following story, which she commuiii- 1 
cat^ to a wiiter in a Dumfries newspaper, is worth I 
recalling : * A man named Matthew Milligan left a 
considerable quantity of smuggled brandy in a 
greybeard at the blacksmith’s house ; it was con- 
cealed in a locked press ; and the blacksmith and | 
Ids wife having to go to the shearing on Carroiihill, I 
and also dreading a visit from the gaugers, gave | 
the key of the press to Margaret (Mrs Bennett), with j 
strict injunctions that she should on no account 
give the expected visitors access to the jircss. 
Sure enough, in the course of the dav, Burns and 
the supervisor arrived, and the latter had evidently 
got ftcent of the smuggled bruudy, fur be plied the 
girl with questions on the subject, and was [larticu- 
larly desirous to sec the inside of the press. In 
this, it appears, he could not be occomiiiudatcd ; 
and then he demaudo<l that its contents should be 
described to him, which was done with consider- 
able facility, but with no mention of the grey- 
l)card. Mrs Bennett was accustomed to tell with 
considerable humour how anxious and concerned 
the poet looked lest the press should be opened. 
He doubtless guessed what it contained, and knew 
well how serious a penalty would fall on his friend 
the blacksmith in the event of the brandy being 
discovered. “At one time,” she said, “he winked 
hard at mo owre the supervisoris shoulder to be 
sure no to let on.” The result was that the super- 
visor was baffled, and the brandy was undetected, 
i On another occasion, when Bums was leaving tlie 
house, after an official visit, she heard him say to 
I her father : “Well, well, smith, so long as you take 
care of yourself aud take care of the bairns, I will 
never hurt you.”' 

These anecdotes— similar to those of Allan Cun- 
ningham and Professor Gillespie— are quite in 
wcoidance with the theory of Burns’s biographers, 
that, as pr Robert Cliambers puts it, * inspired Avith 
I a jwit view of the contraband trade as an infraction 
I a^d disturbance of the rights of the fair trader, he 
was disposed to bo severe with the regular smug- 
gler ; but in petty matters of inaccuracy, or even 
^mething worse, among the country breiA'sters and 
retailenijlio tempered justice with mercy.’ That 
same infinite tenderness Avhich vras the essence of 
nis strength and bis weakness, which made him 
not only feel for aU maiikind, but even for the 
and the Mouse, and whidi made him give 
of .bis constitution * to people little worthy 
constrained him to wink at the pec- 
^ Carronbridge smilb, provided he 
Attended to bis ‘bairns.’ 


As we are dealing with Bums, the fate of 
the celebrated Qlentmdell manuscripts demands 
a slight notice. Readers of the poet’s life wiR 
rememher that, when he entered upon hU farming 
ex]>erimcnt at Ellislund, he founa as Lis nearest 
neighbour, Cajitain Riddell of Glenriddell, one of 
the heroes of The Whi&iU orgie, and that a close 
friendship sprung up between them— terminated 
only by Burns’s nnfortuiiatc quarrel with Mrs Maria 
RiddeO, pie wife of Glenriddell’s younger brother. 
When this intimacy was at its height. Bums wrote 
out for liiddcll’s library a volume of selections 
from his letters, and another of select poems ; the 
one extending to one himdred and tliice pages, the 
other to one hundred and sixty-two^ of w'hich 
seventy-eight arc in Jiums’s own handwriting, the 
nmiaindcr copied by amanncnscs, and corrected by 
him. After liis quarrel with the Riddells, Burns 
made repeated attempts to get possession of tliesc 
volumes, but failed. On his death, they fell 
into the hands of Dr Currie, who made use of their 
contents in his edition of the poet’s works. In 
1853, the wkloAV of Dr Currie’s son, Mr Wallace 
Cutric, presented the volumes to the Athenseum 
Institution in Liverpool. There, for twenty years^ 
they remained locked up out of sight. At last, 
however, they have been placed in a glass case in 
the library the Institution, and arc thus acces- 
sible to the public. This has been done at the 
suggestion of Mr Henry A Bright, a member of 
the Livcr^Kiol Athenucum, who has qWj published, 
for private circulation, a thin quarto volume, 
containing a complete catalogue of the poetical 
portion of the manuscripts, and giving in full 
such pieces os Avere nnpiihlished. Intercstiug 
as siicn a book must of course be, it Avill not in 
any material aa'UV alfcct the reputation of the poet. 
Such hits been the industry of Burns collec- 
tors, that Mr Bright is only able to print eight 
pieces, four of which he bcdicA^ca to haA'o been 
never published before, AA’hile of the other four only 
iiiipericct copies have hitherto been published. Of 
the new pieces, little need he said ; they are poor; 
and the addition to the Clarinda correspondence — 
an answer to a poem, From Clarinda, on Mr 
]J—Js saying he had nothing else to do (avIucIi Mr 
Bright thinks it possible may have also been 
written by Bums)— is in his most aflfccted style. 
Perhaps the most interesting fact that the Glen- 
riddell manuscripts — now that they are in a manner 
giA'cn to the public— bring out is, that the manu- 
script volume of poems aa'us a gift to Glenriddell, 

I and not a loan, as Dr Robert Chambers and other 
editors and biographers believed. In a short 
preface to this voliunc, the author, uftcT both 
predicting that its contents would be given to 
the Avorld, and deprecating such an action, says : 

‘ At the gentleman’s request, whose, from this 
time it squill he, the collection was mode ; and 
to him, and, I AA'ill add, to his amiable lady, it 
is presented, as a sincere, though small tribute 
of gratitude, for the many happy hours the author 
has spent under their roof.’ The words we have 
italicised phice the fact of the volume being 
a gift beyond dispute. A glance at the Bums 
manuscripts also shews what liberties worthy Dr 
Currie took Avith expressions of the poe^ with the 
good intention of modlMng and soltcning them, 
rf umberless instances of this could be given ; but 
I we give only one, in which we are not quite certain 
! that tlie Doctor’s modification is to his hero’s 
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advantage. Referring, in his autobiography, od- her own ciaitv, treacherous self, she did not bdiovo 
dressed to Dr Mooi'o, to the fact of Ins having gone me, and 1 took no pains to convince her ; since she 
to a dancing-school, in opposition defiance * is the chose, after all that hod passed between us, to think 
word in the manuscripts) to his father's commands, me capable of a base revenge^ I let her do so ; and 
he says: * My father, os 1 said before, was the sport to-dav she suffered for it* 
of strong passions.’ Dr Currie, who hardly leaves * Tncn you knew who this Mrs Sheldon was, 
a line of the passage from which this is taken from the moment I mentioned her V obUrvctl 


a line of the passage irom wnicli this is taken irom u 
untouched, gives us this : * My father, as 1 said Walter, 
before, was subject to strong passions.’ If the quiet- * I gu 


ho this Mrs Sheldon was. 
mentioned her?’ observed 


before, was siibject to strong passions,’ If the quiet- ‘1 guessed it, lad. It was not the name I liad 
living fatlier was unable to control his passions, as known her under, but 1 heard that she had taken 
asserted in the former sentence — a view the very it ; and, besides, I recognised your portrait of her. 
opposite of which was held by Gilbert Bums-— As for her face, I should have known i^ hod I not 
there need be little wonder that the more tempted seen it for twenty years, instead of ten, at the first j 
son should be * by passion driven.’ glance. " It can make no more mischief amon<r 

men, so you have set it against your own sex! 

madam, have you?” That shaft went homo. I 
WALTER’S WORD. promise yoiL* * I 

CHAPIEB xxv.-uow BB DID IT. jou. toM hcT that ?' cxckimod Waller 

excitedly. 

As Walter had expected, he found, upon reaching ‘ Ay, and she knew who was meant At first, ! 
Beech Street, that his friend had arrived before she thought I was plcoiling my own cause, in)t ! 
him. He found him walking up and down his yours ; but I undeceived her there. I told lier 
studio with quick strides, without his pipe (which that it might have been so once ; that years ago, 
was itself a portent), and with his hainls behind 1 might have loved some pure and simple gii], 
him, still gloved. Jack seldom wore gloves, but such us your Lilian, bad my experience of womuu- 
if compelled to do so, was wont to tear them off kind been happier in those daj's ; but us it was, 
upon ilic first opportunity, as though they had that I had liaa no cause to trust in w'oman. She 
been the tunic of Aessus. trietl to fool me even then ; ’tis second nature 

‘My dear Jack,’ said Walter, ‘ is it I'cally to the with licr, and first as w’cll ; but she might us well 
influence of your eloquence with Mrs Shclilon that (as 1 told her) have fawned upon the turnstile, 

I am indebted for ibis great service ? I beard her. Then I made her understand not only that hnr . 
with my own ears, tell Lilian that she had alieretl past, but that her present was known to mo, even , 
her plans, and would not accompany them to to the fact that, with her nephew’s aid, she was 
Sicily.’ ^g^lng for the rich merchant.’ 


led to do so, was wont to tear them off kind been happier in those du^’s ; but us it was, 
first opportunity, as though they had that [ had liaa no cause to trust in w'oman. She 
iiiiic of Acssus. tried to fool me even then ; ’tis second nature. 


* To my influence— yes ; to my eloquence — cer- 


tainly not,’ returnctl Pellcr gravely. * I used no she. 


angling for the rich merchant.’ 

“ What ! are you jealous, then, dear Jack ? ” sighed 


honeyed wonls.' 

‘ whatever wonls you used, T am most grateful 


‘ 1 declare it made me laugh aloud to hoar her. 
“No,” said I ; “1 was not jealous, but resolute 


to you, <*is Lilian too w'ould say, did she know to that her marriage %vith kfr Cliristuplier Brown 
whom she w'as indebted.’ should not take place —that 1 was acquainted 


whom she w'as iiideutcd.' should not take place —that i was acquainted 

‘It cost me somctliing,latl,’ sighed rdtor, throw'- with her plans, and meant, so far as he w'lw con- 
ing himself into a chair — ‘ something that smug cemed, to prevent Ihein ; not, indeed, for his wikc, 
sleek men declare they value beyond all else, and but for his daughter’s ; and, to begin with, that 
which is dear even to me— namely. Self-respect.’ she was not to accompany the family to Italy.”* 


‘ I hope not, Jack ; not for luy sake, nor— nor 
any onaW 


All this had been told in a quiet cynical manner, 
very different from Pclter’s usual tone ; but when 


‘Ay, but it was so, for I hail to lie to her, aud, here, amazed, Walter inquired what right his friend , 
what is w'orse, to threaten her. Fancy using threats had had to control Mrs Sheldon’s movcinents, he : 
to a woman !’ answered vehemently : ‘ What right ? Why, the ; 

‘ But why should she fear you, or your threats right of the strongest. Is it for you to have scruples i 
either ?’ — ^yon, who affect to love this girl, and would have ; 

* Well, that ’s too long a story to tell now. But me preserve her — scruples against a serpent ? She ! 
don’t yon remember, Walter, how, at the beginning is buruilesB now ; but, let me tell you, my snake- . 
of this Willow'baiik business, and when we were charming was not done by soft words.* ^ ! 

■speculating as to who had sent the offer for your ‘ Indeeil, my friend, yon iiiistako me,’ cried 
l^ilippa, that I gave you a leaf of my life that Walter; ‘evciy one has a right to protect the 
you might take a lesson from it — how, when I weak against the wicked. 1 used the word as 
W’as young, and honest and credulous— like your- Mrs Sheldon would have used it Did she not ■ 
self, I was once fooled by a woman. You know resent, I should have asked, this interference wita j 
what Poxjc says about the sex, and tlmt I don’t go her arrangements ?’ ^ n i, ! 

with him ; but in this case he was right. Intrigue ‘ Of course she resented it ; she would have 
was the atmosphere of that woman’s life, and men’s struck me dead, if looks could have done it But 
hearts her playthings. But she liad not the wit she never questioned my rights nor even lay 
for the work, or she would never have lied except motives. ... 

with her tongue ; os it was, she did so in black “ You would not have dared to speak to ; 

and white, and amongst others, to me. When we this,” was all she said, “ if you had burned tli^ i 
parted — when she flung me aside, like yonder letters. It is not only women, then, who 
glove’— and he cost one violently on the floor, lies." , , . u • 

‘ she asked me to give her back her letters ; but “ Nothing that I know— or which I hold m ^ 
that was impossible, because 1 had burned them possession— shall be used to your disadvanui^ 
every one, biefore she asked me. Judging me by madam," replied I respectfallyi^'ifonly you wui 
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rilled by me hi this particular matter. If other- 
wise, it will be iny painful duty to place in ^Ir 
Brown's liands a certain note— 1 think you will 
remember it ” 

You coward !” she broke forth. If I had really 
l^cpt that letter, she would have spoken truth; 
and even os it was, lad, I felt like a whipped cur. 
Po you understand, now, that I have done soiiie- 
tliing more for you to-day than put on a tall 
hat?^ 

* Indeed, indeed, I do, Jack,’ exclaimed Walter 
earnestly. 

‘Yes. But if our positions had been reversed, 
you feel that you could not have done ns much 
yourself for me ?’ answered I’elter bitterly. 

*1 did not s^ that. Jack, flood heavens ! do you 
suppose that lam reproaching yon for sacrificing 
(as you said) your selt-respect for my sake ? ’ 

< Well, this much I must needs say in my own 
pistification : it was not altogether for your sake, 
'Walter. It was for this young girl’s sake also, 
whom I have never seen, except on canvas. If she 
is as good os she is beautiful, it was my bounden 
duty to defend her from that most unscrupulous of 
enemies, a jealous woman.’ 

■Of course, 1 know Mrs Sheldon is Lilian’s 
enemy ; but why should she be jealous of her ?* 

’!^causc Mrs Sheldon failed where she has 
succeeded. Hid she not fail, man, in winning your 
smiles down at I’cnoddon ? ’ 

! * Slie surely never told you that, Jack ! ’ cried 

i IValter. 

‘ Ocrtainly not ; nor did you either ; but yet I 
knew it. She must either fail or succeed with 
' every man that conics her way. Well, thijt being 
. so, 1 knew she would stick at nothing in the w*ay 
of revenge ; and, os it happens, interest and ven- 
I gcaiicc ill tliis case went hand in hand together. 

I She is os poor as a church mouse, as I conjectured, 
i and is playing for a great prize in Mr Christopher 
I brown ; and could she have hooked the father, it 
i would have gone hard with her stcp-dauglitcr, you 
; may hike niy woril for it Even as it Ls, the iM)or 
I pin has, in my opinion, a very dangerous ndativc 
I in her new'-found brother-in-law ; a Fraiikensteiu, 
too, you should rememher, l:ul, in some respect of 
your own creation.’ 

1 ‘I know it,* groaned Walter dcspondiiigly. 

’ But what con 1 do? I can't stop Selwyn from 
going to Italy, os you have stopped liU aunt’ 

‘No; but you can do something else. Your 
patron at Willowbank lias piid you for your 
picture in advance ; thinking, thereby, to close all 
connection with you, no doubt You have the 
smews of war, then why not carry it into the 
enemy’s couut^ ? ’ 

‘ Into the enemy’s country ? ’ rejmated Walter. 

1 don’t quite see what you mean.’ 

‘Well, in other woras, then, here is a young 
^nter, devoted to his profession, and with u fiocket 
lull of money ; ivhat is more natural, and right 
and proper, than that lie should wish to visit Italy, 

temple of Art, the very cradle ’ 

go i Walter, leaping to his 

. ‘ Of course, you *11 go, though you needn’t Lave 
mternipM a fellow in what promised to be a very 
pmtty flight of eloquence. I shall miss you, of 
j^urse, but then I shall feel that you are improv- 

S your mind' You must not confine yourself to 
pmture-gallerieB, remember, hut study the out-door 


effects of nature — ^thc southern skies and seas. 
They say Sicily is a good place for filling your 
sketch-book. Suppose yon go to Sicily first, and 

work your way up from the toe of the boot’ 

‘My dear Jack, you are the best adviser that ever 
man had ! ’ cried Walter with enthusiasm. 

‘That always seems so, when one’s advice hap- 

? fin8 to chime with one’s friend’s wishes,’ ob8er\'ed 
clterJcomxMsedly; ‘You must not be too sanguine, 
however, Sir Knight-errant ; it seems to me that 
you have got your work cut out for you ; even if 
you should save the young huly from the dragon, 
it will be a tough job to win her.’ 

‘ I do not think of wiiitiing her,’ answered Walter 
earnestly ; ‘ if I can only be of use to her ; only 
let her know, wlien far from home, and, as she sup- 
poses, friendless, that she is not without a frienct ; 
if I can unmask this man, and shew her doting 
father what he is * 

‘You will w^k no other reward,' interrupted 
Peltcr dryly. ‘ That is very wise, and very pretty ; 
hut everybody has not your disinterestedness, for 
myself, 1 feel that 1 nave earned something at 
your hands, my lad ; and 1 will thank you to brew 
me a little whisky-punch in the manner with 
which you are acquainted, and which the Faculty 
have recommended for my complaint.’ 

CHAPTER XXVI.— NEW LODGINGS. 

It is late October, but where Walter Litton has, 
for the x^Tcscnt, taken up his abode, all nature still 
wears her summer dress. It is early morning, but 
the air, though welcome and refreshing, breathes on 
him soft and warm, as he stands on the balcony 
in front of his lodgings, and looks out on sea and 
shore. So different is the scene that morning is 
wont to present to him, tliat it verily seems to be 
another world. In Beech Street, he was fortunate 
if at such a time the fog pcrmitteil him to see the 
sky. Here, the heavens are smiling on him with- 
out a cloud, and the sea reflects their smile on its 
smooth bosom. Above biin, in serene stillness, 
rise high purple hill-tops, the very names of which 
he has not yet mastered, and which have still for 
him that mysterious cliarm which belongs to 
mountains which wc see, but have not yet trodden. 
Below, is a brood highway — the Marina — at this 
hour, silent and deserted, but which will, later in 
the day, be thronged by equipages, vying with 
that of the Lord Mayor of London for splendour 
and bad taste. The streets, too, as yet are silent, 
although life has begun to stir in tlic alleys that 
feed them, and in which common shops full of tisli, 
and fruit, and flowers, are already open. Out of 
windows hang to dry tilings both rare and common ; 
namely, clean linen and macaroni. But at the 
elevation at wliich our hero stands, not only do 
beauties of nature ax)pcal to his artist-soul with 
irresistible force, but even what is in reality mean 
and sordid, becomes picturesque. The result is, 
therefore, a picture that lias no flaw, set iu a frame 
of gold and azure. As the morning advances, the 
gold increases, flowing in, as it were, upon the 
picture itself ; till, presently, he perceives why the 
tall houses looking seaward are so brown, and also 
the advantages that may result in some climates 
from living in on alley, with only a strip of sky 
to light it The growing glow and heat, itideea, 
are such os soon to drive our hero from the balcony 
into his chamber, a scantily furnished room—os 
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furawhed a^menta go in England— but wondoiw in the next bay to the west, yonder, which is more 
fully clean for Palermo ; the reason of which can beautiful than this, folks say, or than the Bay of 
best be explained by an introduction to the pro- Naples. But to my wife, with the child in her 

S rietor of the house, whose modest knock at the arms, nothing seemed so beautiful as to watch the 
oor has already been repeated without arousing reflection of his innocent face in the deep deceit 
the attention of his new tenant, absorbed by the ful sea. So, while she was leaning over flie boutl 
beauties of sea and land. side— it is terrible even to tell of it!— the bov 

A small, spare Sicilian, who now enters with leaped out of her arms ; there was a little snlaali 
the breakfast equipage, Signor Baccari, like his and then all the light of our life was quench^* iv;; 
house, has a halLbaked look, which might lead ever!* 

the unchaiilnble to siipposo him averse to the use * But your son was not drowned, for I have seen 
of ^^ter ; he vxu indeed averse, for he was a him.* 

^cilian, but for all that, he used it, being, as we * No ; thanks to Santa Rosalia — and a heretic— 
Bhall hear, under a vow— though to no saint, for he was saved. Our friend was with us, brave, agilo 
samte always stipulate for dirt — ^to do so. and who swims like a fish. Hardly had that ntllo 

Good-morning, signor. You have slept well, I splash faded from our ears— as the knell of a death- 
trust 1 ' said he, in tolerable English. bell dies away — when there was a big splash— tliat 

‘ If I have not, it was no fault of the arrange- w'os Signor Peltcr ; 0 sir, I shall never fonrot it— 


quenched lor 


trust I said he, in tolerable English. bell dies away — when there was a big splash— tliat 

‘ If I have not, it was no fault of the arrange- w'os Signor Peltcr ; 0 sir, I shall never fonrot it— 
ments made for my comfort,* returned Walter “ a heailer," he afterwards called it ; and he then 


wamdy. 


comes up with the child in his mouth — I mean, in 


Baccari bowed, and shewed his teeth, white os his arms— like a wate^dog. It was nothing slloit 
the mice of any or^an-CTinder of his race. of a miracle. What could I say to that hero, who 

‘ To plensc the friend of one’s friend, is to please hail thus rescued our darling from the jaws of 
one's sclt;* he answered. * So soon as hisletterrcochcd death? Nothing— nothing that could inalxc him 
me, said I to my wife: “Scrub everything — ^the understand my gratitude! “Oh, whaV* cried f 
tables the chairs, the floors.” It was Signor Polter’s “noble Englishman, can I ever do for yon or yours 
weakness to have eveij'thing Fcriibbc<l ; and the “ Wash, my dear Baccari, wash a little occasion- 
weakness of those we love is to be respected.' If ally, for my sake,” was his reply. Hence it is 
Signor Pelter had been dead, and his Sicilian that our house alone, in all Palermo, is alwavs 
friend had been referring to the fulfilment of his water-flooded. “You will die of the damp** aW 
last request, his tone could not have been more the neighbours ; but we are not dead yet ; neither 
gra^ and pathetic. ^ I, nor my wife, nor our good Francisco. Ts it 

Your good-will is, I am sure, reciprocated,* wonderful that we have done Signor Peller’s 
observed Walter, smiling. ‘ When Mr Pelter found bidding, and are always clean ! Is it wonderful 
I was resolved to visit Sicily, he said ; “ I have also that to me the sea is more terrible even tliaii 
one good friend there ; if you visit Palermo, ask the brigands ! * 

for Signor Baccari, in the Piazza Marina. I spent * Arc the ligands, then, so very alarming V iii- 
a wintCT at his house in my young days, when quirod Walter. ‘1 underetood that you good folks 
^ ^ to be a Raphael, a Alurillo, ivho dwell in towns, at least were safe from 

a Tintoretto— three single gcntlcmen-artists all thenu* 

loU^ into 0®^” You remeniuer his style ? * * Safe ! Holy Rosalia, nobody is safe ! * answered 

Is It possible to foiget it ? Heavens, what a the other, sinking bis voice. ‘ It is not saie even 
genius he hod ! I have in my little room above- for us two to be talking of them. They have spies 
stain his view of the harbour. It is the place evciywhcro ; allies everywhere. Why, the Marimi, 
Itself! He was evenipon the sen, you know— the yonder, is the only road in PiUenno that a 
deep, smiling: treacherous sea ! * ^ And Signor rich man dare bike his pleasure upon. On all 
Bacran crowed himself like lightning, and iiiut- other ways — if he goes to Messina, for example — 
tered soiiiething that sounded Ijetvrceu a curse and ho must take a mounted escort. To think that a 
a prayer. couple of miles out and in, is all that a man dare 

do not like the salt-water, then, your- travel, here in Palermo, because of brigands!’ 

I tx Baccari,* said Walter, smiling, ‘it 

1 ! How can you ask mo who^ know what appears to me, since our friend Pelter never even 
happened ! I detest it ! I abhor it ! I fear it so much as mentioned their existence, that you 
wopBO than the brigands. What ! body of Bacchus, have got brigands on the brain.’ 
did he never tell you why — lie who preserved ‘Pardon, signor; it seems so, douhtlesa— Your 
my ^ncisco breakfast is prepar^.* 


* Never ; he only mentioned that you and ho 
were old friends.* 


‘ Pardon, signor ; it seems so, douhtlesa— Your 
breakfast is prepar^.* 

It was evident that the feelings of the little 
were old friends.* lodging-house keeper had been wounded. In vain, 

“ it possible? To be sure, ho is not one to before sitting down to his meal, Walter eudeavoured 
talk of his good deeds ; if so, he would be always to explain away his unfortunate observation, 
talking. And yet, look you, because he is a ‘lie Signor Litton is mistaken; I am not out 
n^tic, there are some who would hold him worse of my mind, as ho has been pleased to imagine,* 
than a brigand. Bah ! what stuff. — ^Foigivc me, was all that his apolc^ics could for some time 
signor, for spitting on the ground. That was one of extract from his host But presently, when Walter 
his prejauiccs, and it should have been respected, had explained to him that in England there were 
my dear Baccari,** he would no brigands, absolutely none^ and that, therefore, 
^ •* reference to such unpleasant folks had for him 

g flow was It he saved your Francisco ?’ an air of fable, ho grew mollified. 

U ojp WO were m a boat togcthcr-^Francisco^ ‘The signor, then, is blest in his countiy,’ 
a little child, my wife, and I, all fools for his grave observation ; after which, he inquired 
being tnero— with the signor and a fisherman ; out whether it had always been so favoured. 
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<Wel]L we had once xobbers and outlaws,’ od- 
mitM Walter, * but certainly never in broad day, 
and in the neighbourhood of our towns. There 
was Robin Hooa, for example, centuries ago, whoso 
hand, however, was said to plunder the rich only, 
and not the poor.’ 

‘Ah, but rogues, they plunder cvcrybocljr,’ 
put in the Sicilian, once more astride upon his 
hobby ; ‘ though it is only when some great man has 
suileTcd that the alTair is made public. My neigh- 
bour here, LofTredo, for example, n man as poor as 
myself, was taken up the mountain lost spimg, and 
had to pay so much for his ransom, that he and his 
family are beggared.’ 

‘ I would have let them kill me first! ’ exclaimed 
Walter indignantly. 

‘ Yes ; but your wife could not— that is, if she 
loved you, as in this case. J^olTredo refused to ])ay 
more than such and such a sum— which would not 
have utterly impoverislicd him — ^u’hercupon one 
comes down here, into the very next street, yonder, 
and brings something with him. “ Madam,” says 
lie, to Loffredo’s wife, “ do you recognise this car?'* 
They had begun to mutilate the poor fellow ; and 
without doubt he would have died by inches, had 
she not sold all, and sent the required ransom. 
Again, in the early morning ^for the poor fellow i 
shrinks from shewing himself in the crowded I 
streets), you may see any day Signor Siullingo 
with but one ann, and without a nose. Tiie |)oor 
gentleman, captured by these scoundrels, had not 
the money at command to satisfy them ; hut his 
friends scraped together what they could, and sent 
it to the captain of the hand. “ This is not enough 
ransom for a ichole man,” he said, and thereupon 
rciluced him to the pitiable spectacle which I have 
described. To bring one’s cliildrcn to want, or to 
lose life and limb, these are the hard alternatives ; 
severe punishments to pay for a walk outside the 
city wails in spring-time, signor.’ 

The good man’s manner was so earnest, so 
pathetic, that Walter was tempted to observe : ‘I 
trust. Signor Baccari, that you yourself have never 
sulTered from these villainy cither in purse or 
person ? ' 

‘ Thanks be to Heaven, never ! But ray Francisco 
I was once taken ; he was acting os guide to a French 
I gentleman, and, fortunately, being so small a fish, 

4 key made use of him in another way; they sent 
liiin into the town to state the price of their cap- 
tive; when, only think of it, Francisco himself 
I was thrown into prison, upon the charge of treat- 
hig with brigands ! Tlic poor innocent lad I Our 
ruleis, you see, cannot put down these thieves; 
j but when a man is taken by them, they throw 
■ obstacles in Uie ivay of obtaining his liberty.’ 

^ Waller could not but acknowledge that this was 
indeed a pitiable state of aifairs, though, in his 
heart, he thought his host was iiuintentionally 
exag^ratiiig matters. An element of humour also 
mixed with his compassion for Signor Raccari, 
whose fate it was to live on an island, ivhcre on 
the one hand the' sea was forbidden to him, and on 
the other the land. It seemed impossible for any 
mu^ not absolutely a prisoner, to possess a more 
hunted horizon in the way of movement 

Y^ Signor Baccari was by no means dispirited 
these peculiar circumstances of his existence ; 
his talk, when it was not nmn the Brigand topic, 
was as gay and lively as the twitter of a bird ; 
BtiBnger would have had a better guide thou 


he to shew him the lions of Palermo, and if 
Walter hod cared for gossip, the private history 
of every household in the place would have 
been at his service, for Baccari knew it alL 
Francisco, his son, a lad of talent, seventeen 
or eighteen years old, was ^ncrally, however, 
Walter’s cicerone. This youth was a study for a 
painter; bill, slight^ and sunburnt, with poetic 
grace in his every movement, and a certain cold 
indifferent manner that would have been contempt- 
uous, but lor its stateliness ; just as, when a king’s 
idr is cold and apathetic, we call it luyal. He had 
no conversatiou, but since he could speak no woi^ 
of English, that was of no consequence to SValter, 
who, on his part, possessed but a smattering of 
Italian, and no Sicilian save what he found in his 
pocket dictionary. Still, the two got on very well 
together, Francisco’s eloquence of gesture doubt- 
less making up fur a good deal. But what made 
him csm*cially valuable to Walter wjls that, unlike 
his father, he was passionately attached to the sea, 
and well skilled in the mimagcmcnt of a sailing- 
boat. In vain L;id Baccari forbidden him, even 
when little more than a child, to tempt the treach- 
erous smile of the Mediterranean; he had ever 
taken his greatest pleasure upon it ; and now that 
he was a man- according at least to Sicilian reckon- 
ing — he was, in all except the name and the attire 
(which his father would not permit him to adopt)^ 
a sailor. 

Litton, too, notwithstanding the attractions which 
Palermo olfered to his artist’s eyes, was seldom 
content to be on shore, nor even in the waters 
immediately about the harbour. It ivas daily 
his practice to take boat and ^ut to sea ; to escape 
from the landlocked bay, with its sheer sleeps, 
until they seemed to dwindle before the presence 
of snow-cui)pcd Etna— a liuiidred miles away. 
The beauty of the scene thus left behind them 
was so transcendent, that it would sometimes win 
Walter’s gaze and hold it, despite of himself, in a 
species of enchantment ; but for the most part, he 
would fix his eyes to westward, where nothing was 
to be seen for leagues and leagues but the blue sea, 
and watch for a certain coming sail; while Fran- 
cisco lay at length, thinking of nothing beyond the 
orange which he was slowly slicing, as an English 
school-boy (only without his eagerness) would slice 
an apple. Ever and anon, Walter would intermit 
his watch upon the saillcss sea, to take from the 
pocket of his sketch-book a printed extract fioiii a 
newspaper, which he would read and read again, 
us though to assure himself that in the end his 
patience must necessarily he rewanled : ‘ On 
Weiincsday last, from Plyiuouth, the yacht Sylphido 
(Christopher Brown, Esquire) for Palermo.* The 
wealJicr had been cliarming; even the Bay of 


impatient, for he himself liad started from England 
on the Thursday, by Paris and Marseille, for the 
same destination, and the iron horse' was, of course, 
an ovenuatch even for the saift-winged Sulphide. 
Moreover, she might have touched at GiLmltar, 
or even at Marseille itself. But tliere U'os still 
another altcniative, the thought of which haunted 
Walter, blurred all beauties of land and sea to his 
curious eyes, and made him sick at heart The 
voyage, in place of benefiting Lilian’s health, might 
have injured it ; the perchance, might 
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Lave put back, or, niakin;* for some {lort, its pas- 
Ben^n might have discmbarkcil, and gone home by 
land. Thus, day after day went by in fruitless 
expectation ; his sketch-book, notwithstanding the 
temptations that on every side appealed to him, 
remained almost blank ; his hand refused its 
wonted office ; it was only by forcing his mind 
into the shafts, and making that draw, in the shape I 
of acquiring the Sicilian Janguugc, that the time j 
could he made to nass for Walter at all. Alaking I 
every reasonable allowance for probable delays, the ) 
yacht was now a fortnight behind her time, when, 
on a certain evening, just as their own little sail- 
ing-bout, far out at sea, hiul, as usual, put about for 
home, and Walter, sunk in despondency, was think- 
ing whether it was worth while to remain in Sicily 
at all, Francisco touched his elbow, and, in his 
cold iuditferent tones, observed : * Jnglcse sheep.’ 
Walter started to his feet, and gazed to westward ; 
there was many a wliitc sail studding the blue 
deep, as stars the sky, but he noticed no addition 
to their number. 

‘ There,’ said Francisco, nodding lazily lowanls 
the extreme horizon, where someth ing like u puff 
of smoke was barely visible ; * Ingicse yat.’ 

His shaip and practised eye bad detected some- 
thing in the shape of the sail which announced at 
once her class and nationality. 

*Let us put back, and meet her,’ exchiimcd 
Walter eagerly, thinking not of the yuclit-, but 
Lilian. 

Francisco opened his almond eyes a little, the 
only expression of wonder he ever allowed himself. 


* Why 80, signor 1 when with the breeze she must 
needs be in Palermo before ns.’ 

So thev held on their course, while the ^ Inglese 
yat’ fulnlled Francisco’s prophecy by gaining on 
them hand over hand. For the rest of the voyage, 
Walter had no eyes except for her. What was 
the flaming glow of sky and sea, compared with 
that first ^cain which glittered on the sail that 
brought his Lilian from the under-world ! What 
was Uie purple tint of evening upon the mountain- 
sides, to the roso-colourcid dreams of love ! On 
she came, the yacht ever nearer and laiger, till it 
overtook their little craft Walter had no need to 
read the name that was writ in gohlen characters | 
upon the bows, to know it was the Ht/ljihide, An j 
instinct seemed to assure him of the presence of I 
the treasure that was being carried ]iast him — of 
the neighbourhood of her he loved. From under 
his broad hat he scanned the deck with furtive 
glance, though, iudeed, there was but small chance 
of his being recognised. No newspaper hail re- 
corded under the head of * Fashionable Intelligence,’ 
Mr Walter Litton’s departure from Rccch Street, 
Soho, for Sicily. By all on board who knew him, 
he was thought to be hundreds of leagues away, 
and by all save one — perhaps even by her— to have 
given up the object of bis life as unattainable. 
But he was there close at hand, if not to win, at 
least to watch over and defend his Lilian. She 
was not on deck ; nor did ho expect her to be, 
for the evening air was chill. Sir Reginald alone, 
besides the members of the crew, was visible. He 
was standing in the bows, with a cigar in his 
month, looking intently towards the town, which 
they were now rapidly approaching. To judge by 
his frowning brow, his thoughts were far from 
pleasant ones, but they would have been darker 
yet hod he known that the light bark within but | 


a few feet of him, and on which he did not even 
waste a glance, carried his whilom friend to the 
same port. 

THE TRANSPORT AND STORAGE 
OF GUNPOWDER. 

Therb is now a bill before parliament dealing 
with the important subject of the transport and 
storage of gunpowder. This, if passed into law, 
will ill certain respects, though not in all, effect 
an improvement upon the present state of things. 
The disastnius exx>losioii on the Regent’s Canal 
will have produced nt least one beneficial result, 
for to it we iiiust attribute all the attention which 
has recently been devoted to this question. At 
I the present moment, our gunpowder law is a 
very defective one. Under proper regulations, the 
I explosion of last October would have been an im- 
possibility ; but it seems to have been the constant 
practice on the canal never to carry gunpowder 
without an accompanying load of benzoline, and a 
fire on board the barge ; thus providing everything 
necessary to produce an explosion, and repeatedly 
tempting the destruction which came at last. 

It would be well if gunpowder were never can ied 
along our canals except in boats specially adaxitcil 
and licensed for the purpose. The trade in gun- 
powder is BO extensive, that it ought not to be 
difiicult to effect this. The boats iniglit be like 
those used by government for the transport of the 
powder manufactured at Waltham, down the river 
Lea to the Purfieet magazines. These boats are 
about half the size of an onlinary canal barge, and 
are covered with a scmicircuhu' roof, hiiving a 
door at the side for loading and unloading the 
cargo. No lights or fire is mlowcd on board, and 
no one enters the' hold without wearing a pair of 
leather ’magazine-shoes ;* indeed, in every respect 
the boat is treated lus a magazine, and all the rules 
and 2>rccuutioiis observed in the government maga- 
zines apply equally to the powder-barges. Of 
course, to adopt a similar system on our canals, 
would cost some money, but it Avould not equal 
one-fiflictli part of the loss caused by a single 
explosion ; and it seems to us that either this 
plan, or soiiio modification of it, should be applied 
to tliosu which, like the Regent’s Canid, wind 
through the densely populated suburbs of our 
great cities. 

The transport of gunpowder by road is more 
difiicult to regulate. It is now a common thing 
for not one, but several cart-loads of gunpowder 
to move to|jether through the crowded streets of 
London. Ilow dangerous this practice is, may he 
judged from an incident which took place during 
the retreat of the French army from Germany in 
1813 , alter the battle of Lciuzig. One evening, a 
convoy of powder-wagons belonging to the French 
artillery was passing through a small town in 
Bavaria. One of the barrels lu the leading tmiihril 
was leaking, and the j^wder was dropping from 
it, and forming a light train along the roadway, 
which, however, was unnoticed or disregai-dcd by 
the drivers and tlie escort Suddenly, a spark flew 
from a stone, struck by the iron-shod hoof of one 
of the horses ; it fpll among the Bcattercd gun- 
powder; the train was ignitra, and the flame r^ 
along the street under the long line of liimbnw, 
and cart-load after cart-load of gunpowder blew up 
with a terrible explosion. The houses on each 
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Bide of tlio rood, and many of those in the adjacent 
streets, were destroyed, and more than a liundrcd 
of the towns-peopic and tlie escort of the convoy 
iveie killed and wounded. Yet, fearful as was the 
destruction on this occasion, there is no doubt 
that it would be far exceeded by the ruin ‘wliich 
would follow an explosion in some parts of Lon- 
don, where gunpowder is being constantly carried 
through the streets, to be embarked on the 
Tliames ; for instance, in Wapping, one of the 
most populous districts of the metropolis, where 
this dangerous traffie goes on day after day. No 
gunpowder should he carried through our streets 
except within a few hours in the early morning, 
wlicn tlie way would be clear for the carts, and 
tlicre would be no danger of delays, collisions, and 
the crowding together of several of the loads, os 
now frequently happens. Only covered vans 
should he employed in the traffic, and care should 
he taken that the drivers do not smoke or carry 
matches with them. If there were a compulsory 
mark on every powder-van, and a corresponding 
badge on the driver's arm, it would be easy for tlie 
police to note their passage, and see that the regula- 
tions adopted were properly carried out 
Very few people are aware of the extent of the 
gunpowder trade in England, even without taking 
the export into account We have gunpowder 
every wnere around us — in shops ; in the houses of 
guninakcrs and sportsmen, or of quarrynicii and 
miners; in the numberless little private manu- 
factories and stores of cartridges and fireworks ; 
and, finally, in larger amounts in factories, maga- 
zines, and volunteer storehouses. These last are 
hy far the least dangerous. The gunpowder in 
government magazines, and in those belonging to 
great manufactories and Volunteer corps, though 
often accumulated in immense quantities— at Pur- 
fleet there arc over fifty thousand barrels— is placed 
in properly constructed buiblings, under the care 
of trained store-keepers, guided by fixed rules, which 
reduce the danger of an explosion to a miniinnin. 
On the other hand, the amount of giiniiowdor in 
the custody of private individuals —who are too 
often ignorant and careless iiicii— constitutes a 
real source of danger. We find repeated iustances 
of it in the government inspector's Reports on the 
storage of gunpowder. It aT)pears that it is a com- 
mon practice of miners and iiuarrvmcn to keep a 
barrel of gunpowder under their beds. One case 
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oarrei ot gunpowder under their beds. One case 
where an explosion resulted from the foolhardy 
carelcMncsa of a qiiarryman, would seem at first 
sight incredible, but its truth is vouched for by an 
official Report. Tliis man had been in the habit 
of emptying barrels by boring auger-holes in their 
hcails, and pouring out the powder through Ihein. 
But it occurred to him that he could make the 
hole more* easily by burning it out wdlli a n?d-hot 
pokcp, Rtopning when it was nearly through the 
Wood, and finishing it with the auger. The plan 
succeeded mlmirably so long os he had to deal 
with barrel-heads of the ordinary, thickness ; but 
one day ho proceeded to operate upon a IkutcI the 
head of which was thinner than usual, thougli, of 
course, he hod no means of ascertaining this. The 
icd-hot iron reached the powder, and lie was killed 
by the explosion. Wo only hear of such reckless- 
ness when, as in this instance, it leoils to a fatal 
r^ult The wonder is, that such accidents are not 
mr more frequent. Every mine and quarry where 
I "histing-powdcr is used would have its regularly 


appointed magazine, and the workmen should not 
be allowed to have any of it in tlicir houses. U nder 
the existing law, any one can keep fifty pounds of 
powder, and even half that quantity is quite suffi- 
cient to destroy an ordinary dwelling-house and 
all in it ; but as the new bill only reduces the 
quantity to tliirty pounds, the danger must still 
remain. 

The law W'itli regard to dealers is still more 
defective. No license is required at present, though 
a compulsor}' registration is provided for by the 
now act, which permits a sliopki^cper to keep any 
quantity of gunpowder up to one hundred pounds, 
provided he store it in a fire-proof safe ; or up to 
two hiimlred pounds, in a magazine or fire-proof 
safe isolated from liis house, and at a safe distance 
from any thoroughfare or street. Then, for some 
weeks before the fifth of November each year, 
hundreds of shops diR])lay a large stock of fiie- 
works ; and their fabrication goes on not only 
in regular factories, but also in the houses of the 
working-classes, the finished rockets and crackers 
often being dried before on ordinary open fire. The 
result is, that we have one or more fatal explosions 
every autumn ; so that the memory of Uiiy hWkes's 
plot has probably in this way lecl to more deaths 
than he would liavo caused if he liad succeeded in 
his nefarious di^sign against the King, Lords, and 
Commons of England in parliament assembled. 
But, though in a less degree, the danger exists all 
the year round, and occasionally at fires the firc- 
I men arc informed that there is gunpowder in 
the burning building; and they have to go 
in and search for and drag out the barrels or 
cases at the risk of their lives. At Manchester, in 
November eight barrels of gunpowder were 
found by the firemen in a chemist's store, after 
they hail succeeded in extiiiguisliing the fire ; and 
in the same town, in March 1871, they had to get 
a hundredweight of powder out of a loft over the 
ceiling of a burning room. In both these cases, 
there was a very narrow escape of a serious explo- 
.«ion ; and they are not solitary instances, for many 
others like them might easily be quoted. 

Tlie question naturally arises— Is there no 
remedy for this dangerous state of things I And 
the answer is supplied by Major Ma jeiidie's official 
report of his experiments on fire-proof gunpowder 
magazines. These experiments ti>ok place two 
years ago, but, unfortunately, at the time so little 
interest was felt in the subject, that much less 
public attention was devoted to them than their 
important practical results deserved. It is evident 
that only m rare instances can shopkeepers who 
deal in gunpowder in small quantities provide a 
properly isolalod magazine for its storage. Goner- 
iilly, the gunpowder is kept in a cupboard at the 
Imck of Uic snop, or else in a room near the top 
of the house, in the hope that, in the event of au 
explosion, the lower stories will thus escape any 
serious injury. But this latter arraugemciit only 
makes it more difficult to remove the powder in 
case of a fire. Tlie only safe plan would be to 
keep tlie powder in a small fire-proof magazine ; 
but for a long time it seemed to oe impossible to 
construct anything of the kind. An ordinary fire- 

I irouf safe would not be sufficient, for it would soon 
)ccuiue overheated, and though books and papers 
would be safe in it, gunpowder would explode, and 
witli a force all the more terrible on account of the 
confined space in which its action began. The 
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difl&cultics of the problem have been met and 
conquered by a patented invention of Meesn 
Milner & Ca 

Their fire-proof marine consists of a safe largo 
enough to hold a hundred pounds of powder. The 
hollow sides of the safe, four inches thick, are 
divided into chambers, filled partly with alum, 
partly with a inixture of alum and sawdust. 
Now, more than half the weight of alum is mode 
up of water, and when heated, it gives it off in the : 
form of steam. If, then, the gunpowder safe is I 
exposed to fire, the alum will be vaporised, and i 
the steam entering the interior of the safe by small 
holes, will moisten the powder, and keep its tcmi^cr- 1 
nture for a long time ut about that of boiling water. 
It will graduaUy rise higher if the fire continues, 
but it Will take several hours to reacli five Imudrcd | 
and sixty degrees, the heat required to ignite gun- 
powder : and it has been ascertained that a safe 
would never be exposed to the heat of a great fire 
longer tlian six hour^ so that a resistance for that 
period would be enough to insure security from 
explosion. Such is the theory of the fire-proof 
magazine, and it was subjected to a severe ])ractical 
test by the experiments made at Woolwich in 
October 1872. 

Four magazines were tested on this occasion. 
Three of them 'were designed to resist six hoiii-s ; 
the fourth, being of stronger construction, an<l con- 
taining more (dum in its chamber, was expected to 
resist eight or nine hours. The first contained a 
few ounces of powder in paper and in tin canisters ; 
the second, ten one-pound canisters of sporting 
powder; the third, a ouarter-barrcl of twenty-five 
pounds of powder; ana the strong safe, five pounds 
in an open barrel, and five pounds in canisters. 
There were also thermometers in the safes, and 
pieces of alloy, which, by melting at various tem- 
peratures, would register the latest heat of the 
interior of the magazine. The magazines were 
placed in brick furnaces holding about five tons of 
coal ; and when the fires were lighted, they blazctl 
up like a blast-furnace, producing a heat far greater 
than that of any ordinary conflagration. After 
six hours, the first magazine was removed from 
its furnace, and opened. The powder was found 
intact, some of it being damp with steam, hut the 
thermometer shewed that the temperature had 
never risen higher than two hundred and ten 
degrees. The experiment was therefore a perfect 
successL 

The other fumacos were allowed to hum on. 
The second and third safes exploded violently, 
the former, after resisting for nearly sixteen hours, 
the latter, after eighteen hours and three-quarters. 
A can of powder from No. 2 was picked up nnox- 
plodcd ; and apiece of alloy from No. 3, the melting 

S oint of which was four hundred and eighty-two 
egrees, was found unmclted. The natural infer- 
ence is, that in neither case hail the general tem- 
perature of the interior of the magazines risen to 
five hundred and sixty degrees, but that the flame, 
driven by the blast, had burnt through the side of 
the safe^ and exploded their contents by actual 
contact. The fourth magazine did not explode at 
all. ^ After twenty-two hours, the lire was put out, 
mid it was ascertained that its contents were unin- 
jured, and the thermometer indicated a maximum 
tempmture of two hundred and fifty degrees. It 
was evident that this safe would still have resisted 
for several hours ; and the whole series of experi- 


ments proved that a moans had been found for 
protecting a small store of powder from any ordin- 
ary fire. We have heard of another invention for 
storing and rarrying gunpowder with safety, which 
possesses still more remarkable properties, and 
which is about to become the subject of a intent. 
And, doubtless, the use of some kind of fire- 
resisting repository that shall hold powder safe 
from the attack of the fiercest flame^ must be 
sooner or later rendered imperative. 

SNOW-STAYED. 

IN TWO CnAWEHS.— CHAPTER 11. 

Helen came down to breakfast utterly doleful. 
She had indulged in a good cry, to begin with ; 
and now was filled with dismay at the prospect 
before her. On entering the breakfast-room, she 
found Mr Hilton hiul been wailing for her sonic 
time. *I beg your pardon; I am very sorry to 
have kept you so long without your breakfast.* 

Attracted by her despondent tones, ho looked 
iq) with the first api>Toach to interest he hail 
imuiifestcd since her arrival, and said: am sorry j 
for you, Miss Cameron ; this snow will make you | 
a prisoner for some time, I am afraid ;* and regret i 
for himself was not unminglcd with his sorrow for 
her. 

* Yes ; I om dreadfully sorry,' she returned, with 
a look of blank disappointment in her face, regard- 
less of the ill compliment which had actually 
penetrated Mr Hilton^s pachydermatous sensibility, i 
and set him thinking. Now, when a man like 
that begins to think, he generally docs so to some 
purpose. The latent chivalry of this strange being 
began to awake, and the man rcinenihcred witli 
self-reproach that he had done nothing, as a host, 
to merit any other than the candid avowal he hod 
just heard. 

‘I am sure I don’t know what I shall do,’ she 
moaned, as she stood irresolute by the fire, too 
genuinely miserable to be polite. 

‘Well, come and try some breakfast, and then 
WQ must see what can be done to preserve life in 
you afterwards,’ he said, with something very like 
a smile shining on his face, the first she hod ever 
seen. 

As a gleam of sunshine attracts on a gloomy day, 
so did this smile attract Helen, and caused her to 
regard him with surprise. 

lie caught the look, and asked its meaning in . 
such a friendly voice, that she said with simple 
blimtncss: ‘I saw you smile ; 1 didn’t think you 
could !’ 

The smile widened into a laugh, notwithstand- 
ing the unintended saicaain, which he was conscious 
he deserved : the snow was falling outside, while 
within the first symptoms of a thaw had begun ! 

11c, strange to say, was the first to be aware of it, 
as he glanced every now and then at the woe- 
begone face sitting near. 

‘ Is it true,’ she faltered, ^that the snow does not 
clear away for weeks 7' 

‘Quite true.' 
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* O dear I what diaU I do f ’ she sighed. 

* We must iiy and mako the best of it for yon,' 
he answered kindly. *1 know this must bo a 
dieadfolly dull hole fur a young lady to be diut 
up in, with only a couple of old people, like my 
mother and m 3 rBelf, for company ; but I am afmid 
there is no help for it !' 

‘Are you fond of reading?’ he asked, after a 
pause. ‘ I have some good books, but not in your 
style, 1 am afraid.’ 

*1 am afraid not. You are very learned and 
clever, arc you not ?’ she asked, with amusing sim- 
plicity, her eyes opening as she made the inquiry, 
as tiiough treading on unknown and dangerous 
ground. ‘ The girls — the Narcots, told me so, and 
that made me rather afraid of you, and fancy’ 

‘I couldn’t laugh, and ha<l forgotten now to 
smile,’ he interposed ‘Well, don’t be frightened 
any more, for I am neither learned nor clever, that 
I know of ; and I believe 1 can smile when provoked 
to do so ; only living so much to myself, I seldom 
get an opportunity.’ 

‘ But that is your own biult, is it not ? You hate 
—us —women, I mean ; don’t you 1 So the Narcot 
girls told me. Is it true ?’ 

‘ Portly and he pushed his plate awajr as he 
spoke, and resumed his favourite attitude, with his 
dbows on the table ; then, as if rellccting, he added 
in a lower tone : ‘ Still 1 believe I am capable of 
conversion, only no one has ever tried.’ 

‘Perhaps you never gave them a chance,’ she 
said, wltn a bright laugh, which displaced the 
cloud of melancholy for a moment, as she went to 
the window to see if she could discern signs of 
relenting on the part of her cruel jailer outside. 

Mr Hilton, meanwhile, was revolving her last 
w'ords in his mind, as he played with the bread- 
crumbs, saying to himself, that she had spoken 
rightly ; and Awieii a woman has once had the luck 
to drive a truth liuinc into a man’s mind, which he 
is willing to acknowledge, she has certainly gained 
a point. 

0 x 1 otlxer mornings, he genundly disappeared os 
soon as breakfast wiis over, and never shewed again 
until summoned to ouothcr meal ; but this muni- 
iiig ho sat on and on, oven after the cloth was 
removed, and the distraction of arranging the 
crumbs into iiiatliematical pnAilcms bad been 
taken from him. 

His train of thought evidently lay above-ground 
this morning. ‘ This girl would bo iii the house 
for weeks;’ and he caught himself looking at her 
ns she gazed hopelessly out of the window ; and 
then this thought, at one time so repugnant, grew 
not altogether distasteful, allhongli, of course, there 
would be a vast amount of inconvenience attciidiiig 
it, which he was forced to admit It w'as a biid 
businc^ on the whole, certainly, and he would 
have infinitely prefen^ if the snow had not 
fallen. But here she was ; and ho must mako the 
best of it, and be thankful tliat, os far as women 
went, she was endurable after her kind, was unob- 
trusive at least, aud would evidently rather not be 
staying ; under these circumstances, he must make 
an effort 

Helen left the window', and took on casy-chair 
by the fire, zesigniiig herself to the hopelessness of 
the situation, wondering when on earth Mr Hilton 
ine^t to go, when he surprised her by turning his 
cluur right round in front of the tire, ana en- 


sconced himself in it as if to take up his position 
for the inomixm. 

A quarter ofan hour passed, during which time 
they both, looked hard at the tire, while neither 
spoke. Then Helen said: ‘Please, Mr Hilton, 
don’t sit there all day and do manners on my 
account. I shall go up to my room, if you do. If 
1 am to be a prisoner here for some time, don’t add 
to my aflliction by making me feel 1 am a trouble 
to you. I know you are always hard at work by 
this time. Indeed, it is on xny conscience that I 
interrupted your studies at meal-times, os the 
Narcots told me you always read at such times.’ 

‘ 1 am afraid the Narcots have nut given me a 
good character ; paying me out for all my incivili- 
ties, I suppose. You might, how'ever, give me an 
opportunity of proving them mistaken.' 

‘Yes ; but I cannot bear disturbing the routine 
of any one’s daily life. I feel us if they must look 
upon me as snch a bore, an unenviable distinction 
at best.* 

‘ But suppose I tell you, you don't bore me,’ he 
answered with a smile. 

‘I shouldn’t believe you, I am afraid. The 
leopard can’t change his skin, or Ids spots ; which 
is it ? I am so stupid over quotations. No; it is the 
Ethiopian who has the skin.’ 

‘ But as I am neither Ethiopian nor leopard, but 
belonging to the Cancosiau race of the genus homo, 
I may be permitted to change that mercurial 
OT^nisni existing in our species called mind. 


Without wishing to pay you any compliment, 1 
desire to say tliat 1 should be glad to make your 
enforced imprisonment in my house less doleful 
than you at present contemplate. If you can sug- 
gest any course of amusement you would like to 
pursue, in which I can assist you, I will forego my 
tiooks while you are here, aud~place my time at 
your disposal.’ 

The last sentence came out with an effort which 
shcw’ed the iinmcnsity of the sacrifice. Helen 
looked incredulous. ‘Do you really mean it 2’ 
she asked. 

‘ I am perfectly in earnest.’ 

‘Then, 1 know' w'hat I would like.’ 

‘ What 2 ' he impiircd witli a nervous pang ; he 
knew not wdiat wild prank he may have pledged 
himself to. 

‘You shall impart some of that w'onderful 
learning of yours into my unfurnished brain. I 
liiive so long wauled to read Goethe in the 
original, but I don't know German sufliciLMilh'. 
Mrs Hilton tells me you know Goethe and Ger- 
man, aud everybody and everything, alive and 
dead, by heart. Will you teach me Geriiiau 2 * 

‘lias my poor mother been giving me a bad 
character, like the rest of the worlil 2 — with xxiore 
cause, perhaps ;’ ami he l()okcd into the lire with- 
out answ'criug her (juestioii. 

‘ But you r^ly are a German scholar— are you 
not?’ 

‘ Yes ; I will teach yoiu’ 

‘Oh, if you will, I’ll think you the kindest 
creature in the world ; and won’t regret the snow,’ 
she added archly. ‘ Then, while I am studying, you 
can go oil with your reading and writing, can’t 
you ? and you won’t find me so dreadfully in the 
way, will you?’ 

His fiice wore an amused look os he listened to 
her eager c^uestions. ‘ So you want to read Goethe 
in the oiiginaL Well, you must follow me ; but, 
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remember, I shall expect to be paid fur my 
trouble.' 

‘How?’ 

‘ By beiti^ t1ion$;1it the' kindest creature in the 
world ; a decided iiovclty for me. Now, come into 
my library, and 1 will start you at once.' 

‘Oh, liot in there!’ and she drew back. ‘I 
should be h'i^'htcned to go in there. I hear you 
keep the bones of Noah and all the animals that 
went with him into the ark — to say nothing of 
those he left outside — ^in there.’ 

‘But if 1 am to have a puxiil, 1 must super- 
intend the study,' he answered, laughing ; ‘ and I 
promise Noah shall not put in an appearance, or 
in any way disturb your peace of mind ; so follow 
me. You have never seen my library, have 
you ? * 

‘No.’ 

‘ Then don't speak against such a haven of rest, 
of which you ore ignorant.’ 

‘ What icottld the Narcot girls say, if they could 
only see us ! ' she thought^ as she followed him on 
tip-toe, not quite certain, but dcteriiiined to be 
brave. 

‘Oh, how very charming! ' she exclaimed, as she 
surveyed the comfortable book-lined room, with 
its carved oak ceiling, its luxunoua Persian rugs, 
its inviting easy-chairs, and its massive double 
writing-table, the whole made intensely snug by 
the glow of a bright crackling wood-fire. 

‘NoHligns of such a damp creature as Noah 
here,? he said, as he placed a chair for her at the 
writing-table, and rapidly looked out the rccpiisife 
Itooks, that he might find out how much she did 
not know, before setting her to work. 

Through a fog of timidity, she managed to let 
him see she was mirly advanced, and then lie set her 
some translation to do, himself taking a book the 
while to read. The translation wiia effecteil, and 
pushed across the table for correction, lie then 
gave her some other work to do, which kept her 
for two hours in the libmry, when she left him to 
seek his mother. 

‘ 1 am so sorry for yon, my love,' said Mrs ITilton, 
kissing her, ‘ but glad for myself. This snow will 
keep you with us for some lime. 1 hope you don’t 
mind?’ 

And then Helen was Buqtrised to find she did 
not mind the gloomy prospect so much as she ex- 
pected. The thought of reading Goethe in the 
original was cheering. So she said. 

‘Of course, 1 don’t mind ; only, you must give me 
something to do. Here ; can’t 1 finish these ?’ And 
she took a pair of wool slippers from a work- 
basket 

* Oh, thank you, my dear ! if you will ; they arc 
for Robert ; but they pu/ixle my poor sight so much, 
1 have been obliged to leave them.' 

ISo between the German lessons and the slippers, 
the days 8pe<l fiister than she expected. Even the 
meals were growing pasitivcly agreeable, since her 
better understanding with the master of the house. 

Ever since the German lessons had begun, he 
had q>ent his evenings in the drawing-room, and 
Helen, overcoming her nervousness, rewarded him 
by singing. 

‘ We owe the snow a debt of gratitude,’ said Mrs 
Hilton, one evening after Helen ceased singing. 
' Do we not, dear ?’ she said, addressing her son. 

Mr Hilton did not reply, for he was experiencing 
a new sensation ; one he had not felt for years, 


since those old Oxfonl days, when a pretty girl, to 
whom he hod been devoted, jilted him, and mode 
him almost despise her sex, vowing never morb, if 
he could help it, to look on the face of any woman, 
save his mother ; a vow he might have kept religi- 
ously to the end of his days, but for this fall of 
snow. Now, circumstances were leagued against 
him. What vows or resolutions could stand against 
teaching a ‘nice' girl eve^ day for two hours; 
having the same ‘nice’ girl sitting as his com- 
panion at every meal ; and, more than all, the same 
‘nice’ girl singing, os she did, evening after even- 
ing, the most divine little melodies in the most 
sympathetic manner! St Anthony hiinscdf must 
have given in under such a cmss-firo of ollnre- 
monbi ! 

He had felt the spell growing gradually, until, 
at the end of the tliinl week, he stood face to face 
with the tnith, and knew he was a conquered man. 
She stood between him and his most cherished 
books iind researches, and then he remembered 
with pain that his youth was all gone, and he had 
only the tall, lean, grizzled remnants of a man to 
offer to this bright girl, beaming with youth and 
life ; anil the knowledge ivcll-high proved over- 
whelming. During tlic lesson hours, he was calm 
and iindcinoiistrativc enough ; but when they were 
over, and she was gonc^ there ensued a strange 
feeling of desolation. 

Soon the weather shewed signs of relenting. 
About a week later, Helen remarked, looking at 
the snow : ‘ You will soon get rid of me now.’ 

‘Yon will be better pleased to go than we to 
lose you,' he returned dolefully. 

‘ 1 don’t know. I shall be sorry to leave the 
German lessons behind. What a nappy thought 
that was of mine ! ' she exclaimed. 

‘ r am not so sure of that’ 

‘ AVliy ? You mean they have interrupted you so 
dreadfully I ’ 

‘ Yos and he left the room. 

She w’os purposely late at dinner that day, having 
gone into the library to fetcli the book that lujf 
open on his table, which she brought, and placed 
open, without a word, at his side. 

‘ There ! I am not going to open my lips to 
you all dinner-time. 1 know 1 have been a dread- 
ful interruption.* 

He looked at her reproachfully — tenderly, os he 
closed tlic book without a worrl. 

She read the look, and grew embarrassed. The 
dinner passed off in silence. 

That evening a note came from the Mount Farm 
which ran as follows : 

Dearest Helen— Have your miseries equalled 
or suri)a88cd ours? Wo can only likcii ours to 
wdiat tnc king must have felt when he called next 
morning to know if Daniel had been devourw 
or not. Was anything ever so unfortunate as this 
fall of snow ? Do tell us how you Jiave preserved 
your senses throughout this fearful blockoflc, for 
we are positively conccnicd, knowing how and 
willi whom we left you ; our cruel laugh at parting 
has often risen up in judgment gainst us, making 
us remorseful ; but we are coming early, the day 
after to-morrow, to fetch you home. PuM says we 
venture in the carriage then, not before. 

We ho])e you have kept a journal detailing 
your observations of the ways and customs of living 
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foBBilB. Have you discoveTcd to 'what sjiecics of 
defunct animal Mr Hilton belongs — Megatherium 
or Dinoiheriuin 7 But from the jM^rtmits of those 
worthies, they arc far too comfortable-looking to 
claim icdationa with bucIl a Htarved spccinieii us 
Mr Hilton,' wlio resembles the Pterodactylo more, 
in the skeleton formation, which leaves a generally 
uncomfortable and disagreeable impression. 

We are anticipating glorious fun from your 
description, to make up for post sorrows, and our 
taste of Siberia. 

Until the day after to-morrow, then (Annie begs 
I will write in the plural, and she will append her 
name), we remain, your BiTectionute friencis, 

Clara and Arnijs: Narcot. 

* Even snow-storms have an end ! * sighed Helen, 
as she sat down to reply to her friends* letter in no 
cheerful mood. 

She said nothing to Mr and Mrs Hilton that 
day, but tlie next morning at breakfast she 
rt^marked to the former : am coming to you for 
one more Ccrnian lesson, if you will be troubled 
to give it me.' 

His hand trembled. Fatal sign in a man ! He 
may bo confidently given up for lost when that | 
syiiiptom appears. His hand treiiiblud, and Helen 
saw it. 

As he made no reply, she said : ‘ May I come?* 

‘ You know your way,* he auswered impatiently, 
sighing, and soon after left the room, his face 
iiaviiig gniwii many shades paler since her iinst 
question. 

Half an hour later, she found him in the lilraiy', 
looking utterly miserable. 

'What is the matter ?’ she inquired, as she stood 
beside him. 

His heart was in his eyes as lie looked up, with 
no gaze us if searching into the dcofl past, but a 
broad, open, earnest look into tbc future, as he 
said: ‘1 think 1 am almost sorry the time has 
come for you to go. I have grown fond of teach- 
ing. 1 wish you would stay a little lunger, and 
let me try to teach you one thing more uiiil here 
one arm stole timidly, oh, so tremblingly, round 
Helen, who forgot to resent the liberty ! 

‘What is that?' 

‘To love me a little,' he whispered, in a voice 
choked with emotion, which betrayed how hopeless 
he felt the request, but which now meant every- 
thing to him. 

‘Impossible !' she murmured, shaking her head. 

‘I feared so !' he said de.spoudingly. 


‘Do you know why ?* she asked, looking up in 
his face. 

‘Why?’ 

‘ Bemuse I have learned that lesson already, and 
know it quite by heart ! ' 

The German fared badly that day, as they sat 
together and conned over another lesson, the same 
in all languages, the truest and the most blessed 
fhey or any one could learn. 


‘ Tell them, nous avom ehangi tout cela, and that 
you have dug up the old fossil, and placed him in 
the^ best museum any man can have — a woman's 
loving heart, where he hopes to remain for 

‘But, then, I don’t think, after all, you could 


have been a proper, decent kind of fossil, you 
know,’ she said archly. 

‘Why?' 

‘ Because I found you so near the surface ; and 
it wiu< nut such very hard work digging you out,' 
she added with a bright, provoking laugh, ‘ for you 
were only buried wider a fall of snow /' 


THE MONTH: 

SCIENCK AND ARTS. 

Clever things in industry and invention arc at 
times put oii record. Thus, cockchafers ore now 
made useful to artists, for a Frenchman has found 
that the insects, after feeding, yield a few drops of 
a liquid which answers the purpose of Indian ink. 
Different tints can bo obtained by feeding with 
different kinds of leaves. — Near Kunigsberg there 
are turf-bogs of large extent ; a clever experimen- 
talist converts the turf into millboard and paper. | 
This paper is said to resemble straw-paper in ! 
brittleness. — Clever manufacturers make and sell 
mcat-ilour, and recommend it os nutritious. This 
flour is made from the beef used in the manu- 
facture of ‘ Liebig's Extract ; ’ all the juices, all the 
goodness, are squeezed out, and then the worthless 
beef is ground up for sale. The buyers are, of course, 
cheated, for the meat-flour thus produced contains 
no nutriment It would be better to eat qjtwdiist 
— A Belgian boils beef-bones in water for some 
hours, with addition of rock-salt and a little alum, 
and thereby obtains a size which can be used with 
advantage in the preparation of cotton and silk 
gooda — ^Two Frenchmen liave proved that saw- 
dust auil wheat-bran, and old rotten oak wood, will 
each yield a gray dye— one yellowish, the other 
bluish ; and others announce tluit skins can be 
tanned by soaking them twenty-four hours in a 
solution of chloride of zinc; and that the very 
best gelatine for photographic purposes is that 
prepared with addition of a small quantity of 
chloride of zinc. 

Any one who has ridden in a cab, or in an old 
third-class carriage, knows that on letting down 
tbc window, it falls with a clatter. In modem 
railway carriages, the clatter and risk to the glass 
are prevented by placing at the bottoiii of the 
hollow an arched piece of india-rubber. The win- 
dow falls on this without noise. India-rubber is 
used in the host kind of buffers ; tramway cars 
rest on cushions of india-rubber, iiisteail of metal 
springs. The wear and tear of roads in mines 
and quarries, anil indeed on roads generally, would 
be lessened if the bearings of trucks and carriages 
were litted with a layer of india-rubber. 

The leathern ‘hose* or pipe through which 
w’ater is pumped by a tire-engine is heavy, and is 
liable to crack. An inventor at Brussels makes a 
hollow pipe of hemp, which he tans, and thereby 
renders waterproof. This pipe is then lined with a 
thin coat of india-rubber; and thus is formed a 
‘ hose ’ wliicli is flexible, aud so light that one mau 
can coriy it a considerable length. Its streiirth, 
too, is so great, tliat a pipe of less than two inches' 
internal manieter will resist a pressure of fifteen 
atmospheres ; and a threc-quortcr-inch pipe will 
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resist thirty atmospheres. For fire-engine hose, 
for conveyance of water, use in breweries, and 
manufactories, these tanricil hemp pipes are very 
serviceable. 

The Duke of Sutherland, os we lately mentioned, 
is reclaiming wild wastes, by the aid of steam and 
machinery, on a veiy grand scale in his territory 
in Scotland, lie has recently introduced a new 
engine on his mining estates in Staffordsliirc which 
is worth a passing notice. Tliis engine, of fifty 
horse-power, is covered by its boiler os a house Iw 
its roofj and looks like a locomotive without wheels 
standing on a heavy cast-iron base. It does the 
w’ork usually done by a mining engine — hauling 
up and sending down— with great facility and 
economy, for it bums ' slack,' and consumes not 
more than one ton in twenty-four hours. More- 
over, it can be set to work wherever there is 
standing-room, for the heavy cast-iron base takes 
the place of the solid brick foundations usually 
constructed for a mining engine. 

In New' York, the cost of clearing away a heavy 
full of snow with carts amounts to eleven thousand 
dollars for one mile of street. A machine has 
been invented which produces superheated steam, 
and distributes it in any direction as required. 
This machine travels thmc miles an hour, and 
clears a mile of street b}*’ melting the snow with 
the hot steam, at a cost of seventeen hundred 
dollars a mile. 

To prevent the fouling and formation of scale in 
stcamdioilcrs, Mr W. T. Bate, of Coiishohocken, 
Fennsvlvaiiia, has invented a * feed- water heater 
and filter,’ through which all the water passes on | 
its way to the boiler. The heater is a vertical | 
Cjj^lindcr : at each side of it, a smaller cylinder, | 
divided into horizontal compartments, and pro- 
vided with taps and connection pipes, is fixed. 
These two are the filters, one for hot, the other for 
edd water. The horizontal plates are perforated, 
and the compartments are loosely filled w'ith 
cotton-wool. Cold water is forced upwards through 
the filter, leaves behind most of its impurities, 
and passes into the heater. From this, when hot, 
it is forced upwards through the second filter, 
and flows thence comparatively pure into the 
boiler. By this means uc fouling of boilers may 
be veiy much retarded, if not altogether prcventcu. 

That hard steel can be cut by soft iron, is an old 
stoTv; but the fact has recently been turned to 
good account, for a firm at Sheffield have set up a 
disc three feet (in diameter, which makes three 
thousand revolutions in a minute. This is equal 
to three hundred miles an hour. Whirling at this 
tremendous speed, the disc cuts off the ends of 
heavy steel railway bars in from three to four! 
minutes, leaving them smooth and clean. Catting 
off tlic ends used to be an expensive and laborious 
process; henceforth^ it will be comparatively 
easy; 

The advantageous use which may be mode of a 
wirc-scrccn in protecting a rain-gauge is the subject 
of a xiaper, in the Journal of the Scottish Meteor- 
ohg^l Society, by Mr Alexander Buchan. A 
curious and interesting fact, which may be full of 
instruction for some readers, is mentioned in that 

S in a nuiscj^ garden near Edinburgh, one 
evening, on old net was stretched over beds 
of smdlin^ aBi-trees, by way of protection. The 
next morning, it was seen tmit the uncovered beds 
had not suffered &om frost; w^e the be^ covered 


by the net had suffered. The explanation, says 
Mr Buchan, is this : ‘ The plot where the plan ts 
grew is quite fiat, and open to the horizon all 
round, tliere being no trees, walls, or other ob- 
stnictions that could impede in any appreciable 
degree the cooling of the earth by noctimal mdi. 
ation. Consequenriy, the cooling of the surface 
and of the air in immediate contact with it went 
on unchecked, and against this cooling process 
the thin covering affo^ed by the meshes of the 
net WAS too slight and flimsy to be of any avail. 
Over the beds uncovered by tho net the slight 
wind which was blowing had free access, and the 
lowest layers of air being thereby mixed, the air, 
cooled by contact with the ground, was not sulfered 
to rest on it, but was mixed up with the air above 
it ; consequently, the temperature did not fall so 
low os it otherwise would have done. On the 
other hand, to the beds covered by the net the 
wind had no access, owing to the intervention of 
the net ; and tho air strata not mixing, tlie cold 
air settled on tho surface, and the temperatun: 
fell BO much lower than it did over the uncovered 
beds adjoining, os to destroy the seedling ])laDts, 
which happened to be just at that stage of their 
growth wiien they are most susceptible of injury. 

‘ From these facts, it is easy to see what a power- 
ful obstruction is offered to wind by the iiiterveu- 
iion of such an apparently slight object as a fisliing- 
nct, or a wire-screen with meshes an inch or an 
inch and a half* wide ; and it is evident that wh<.>ii 
tho net or screen is spreoil horizontally over the 
surface, the obstruction thus presented to tlie 
access of the wind to objects beneath will be very 
complete.’ 

The herring-fishery, and atmospheric and oilier 
circumstouces connected with it, have been made 
the subject of inquiry by the same Society, and 
they have thereby ascertained that tliiiiuler-storms 
aiitl the tennierature of the water have a iiuirkod 
influence. The *lakc’ of herrings is diminished 
by a storm and by a diill. Before final conclu- 
sions can be arrived at, it will be necessary to 
make observations on the temperature of the 
ivater farther from shoi-c. 

"Within tho past few years, observers in Europe I 
have come to the conclusion, that the years of 
most rainfall are the years of most sun-spots. 
There arc exceptions, but that is the general law. 
The theory has been tested bv investigators in 
America, and I’rofessor Brocklesby of Harvard 
College states the result veiy cautiously: ‘I 
think,’ he says, ’wo may venture to infer, that 
so far as trustworthy observations have been made 
throiigiiout tho United States, they point to a 
connection existing between the variations in the 
sun-spot area and those of tho aimuol rainfall ; 
the rainfall tending to rise above the mean when 
the sun-spot area is in excess, and to full below 
when there is a deficiency of solar activity.’ An- 
other noteworthy fact is, that the water of the 
great American lakes is highest in the years of 
most sun-spots. It was mentioned at tlie last 
meeting of the British Association, that when there 
are most sun-spots, then thezo is most ozone in 
the atmosphere. 

At a recent meeting of the Odontological S^iety, 
a paper on Dentifrices was read, in which it was 
shewn that the mouth, if not frecjuently find cai^ 
fuUy cleaned, becomes infested with vegetable ana 
ftTiinift l parasites. Tho action of these on tho teeth 
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is hurtful, and decay con only be prevented or re- 
taided by frequent deansing. The object of tooth- 
powden is stated to bo ^ to keep the teeth perfectly 
clean ; to neutzalise the acids, and to counteract 
the fermentation which takes place in the' mouth ; 
to pieservo the mucous membrane free from that 
whft wN slimy coating which forms there ; and to 
correct oil implcosant odour, whether proceeding 
from the teeth, the tongue, or tonsils.* The author 
continues : ^ we may advise as useful for the pur- 
pose^ the employment of soap, which, by impai't* 
ing a slightly alkaline quality to the water, 
neutralises the. acids, and prevents the develop- 
ment of fungi.’ In some cases, precipitated chalk 
inix^ with the soap assists the cleansing action ; 
and a solution of permanganate of potassa is recom- 
mended ’as an excellent mouth-wash,' inasmuch as 
it is an antiseptic, prevents fermentation, and ’ ex- 
ercises a beneficial action upon the mucous mem- 
bnuie of the mouth.’ Under the authority of the 
Society, these statements may be safely accepted. 

The fiuid part of the blood, as some readeiD 
know, is dlmost as colourless as water. The red 
colour is produced hy red corpuscles, which float in 
the fluid in such nuantitics that it aijpcars to he 
red throughout. These corpuscles, or little boflies, 
which owe their colour to the presence of iron, 
are in shape something like a silkworm's egg, but 
arc so small that they can be distinguished only 
with the aid of a microscope. Their number 
varies with the state of health, and sometimes they 
arc so (cw that great palcnciss of the skin is the 
result, and the health is weakened. Some ob- 
servers are of opuiion that the number of cor- 
puscles varies witn the rise and fall of the barome- 
ter ; but of this there is no sufficient proof. But 
it is a fact that a French physiologist nos devised 
a method by which the corpuscles can be counted. 
] fence regular daily observations on the condition 
of the blood, and, conse(|ueiitly, of the health, can 
he earned on under different circumstances. 3£. 
^^lassez, the physiologist referred to, made 
Ills ohservatiuns, after repose, after exercise, after 
food, after baths, and in town and in country. 
I'lxercisc increases the number of red corpuscles, 
and at the same time the fluids of the bo<ly are 
diminished by perspiration. In country air, the 
number is much larger than in town air, and is 
laigor also in winter than in summer. The effect 
of baths has not yet been satisfactorily ascertained ; 
but taking the general result, it is clear that this 
method of diagnosis may become of impoitiincc in 
the hands of medical practitioners. 

These researches connect themselves with others 
intended to ascertain the amount of iron in the 
blood, and its variations. The health varies w’ith 
the increase and decrease of iron, as it does with 
the rise and fall of the corpuscles ; and on the pro- 
portion of iron in the blood depends the i)ropor- 
tion of oxygen. It is believed that by prosecu- 
tion of these rcscarcbes, means may be discovered 
for mitigating or preventing diseases of the spleen. 

One of the rcjtsons assigned against the practi- 
cability of working in very deep coal-mines is, 
that at a depth of about three thousand feet, the 
teiiiperature of the earth is that of the blood — 
ninety-eight degrees, and under such conditions, 
jahour is thought to be exceedingly difficult. 
The deroest mines in England are less than two 
thousand five hundred feet These arc exceeded 
Dy three in Bdgium, where the deepest is three 


thousand five hundred and eleven feet, and does not 
rtH^uire any cxtraordinaiy means of ventilation. 
AVith these facts in view, Professor Boyd Dawkins 
said, in his inaugural address to the Manchester Geo- 
logical Society : * It seems, therefore, very probable 
that the dilficuliies uflered to the sinking of mines 
at a greater depth even than four thousand feet 
can he overcome by the genius of our engineers, 
and that, by means of increased ventilation, and 
the wddening of the shafts, the temperature ma^ be 
reduced, so as to allow coal being worked consider- 
ably below the limit chosen by the government 
commissioners in their estimate of the amount of 
cool available in this country.’ 

Eldon Hole is a cavern in a high hill of the Peak 
country of Derbyshire. The entrance is a wcll- 
likc opening one hundred and ciglity feet in depth, 
and, of course, wonderful stories have been told of 
so deep a hole : that it had no bottom ; that a man 
and a cat were once let down and drawn up dead ; 
tliat a goose once flew down and came out at the 
Peak Cavern, some four miles distant. But a hun- 
dred years ago, a Fellow of the Royal Society went 
down, and his account of wliat he saw is published 
in the Philosophical Transactions. In 1874, a party 
of four men repeated the experiment, aided by a 
windlass. The bottom at one hundred and eighty 
feet proved to he a steep slope of lumps of lime- 
stone. Down this slope Ihev scrambled, until 
tlic lunncl-like passage expanded suddenly into u 
magnificent hall about one hundred feet across and 
seventy feet high, with a floor sloping steeply, as in 
the passage above. The lowest pait of this floor 
and of the great hall is two hundred and forty feet 
beneath the surface. The only opening discover- 
able was the entrance. The hsul or cavern is 
beautified by ’splendid stalagmitic deposits’ — 

* from the roof hang fine stalactites, and the sides 
are covered with almost every conceivable form of 
deposited carbonate of lime ; in some places smooth 
and white os marble, in others like irosted silver.’ 
When viewed by the light of a Bengal fire, the 
eflcct must have been almost cucliaiiting, as we arc 
led to liclievc from an account of the descent com- 
municated by one of the party to the Philosophical 
Society of ifanchestcr. Beautiful though it he, 
Eldon Hole is not likely to attract many ^dsitors, 
owing to the difficulty of entrance ; but they may 
gratify th(?ir curiosity* by a walk into Ingleborough 
Cave, Yorkshire, where the phenomena, extending 
half a mile uiideigrouud, arc on a much grander 
scale than in the Derbyshire Hole. 

The Thunderer, one of the turret ships of the 
roval navy, is about to be fitted with guns which 
will he loaded by machiiiery, namely, the hydraulic 
apparatus invented by Sir William Armstrong. 

* Tne gun,’ w^e arc told, ‘is allowed to recoil after 
firing until it is entirely witliin the turret, by 
whimi time the muzzle is depressed almost to the 
level of the deck. The turret is then wheeled 
TOiuid away from the enemy’s fire, the charge is 
raised to the muzzle of the gun, and is rammed 
home by a piston which comes up through the 
deck.’ In this way the ponderous mass, with all 
its tremendous potcntifdity, is manipulated at 
pleasure. 

The lilacomber gun, so named after an American 
inventor, recently tried at Portsmouth, is said to 
have a range of nine miles. It is mode of discs 
of soft tough iron, well hammered and ’jump- 
welded/ and is coated outside with rigid steel ; a 
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combination which insures ^at strength. Tliis 
gnn is a breech-loader, and in the account of the 
experiments mode therewith, it is stated that the 
ini^l velocity of tho shot was more than two 
thousand feet a second. 

Experiments have been made at Woolwich to 
discover the best sound-sigual for foggy weather. 
Ordinary service guns, giuis with trunipet^mouths, 
and gun-cotton hung in front of a large reflector, 
were fired alternately, while the couiniittee ap- 
pointed to judge of the result rode farther and 
farther away, until they were miles distant. The 
different sounds could be discriminated, and it is 
hoped that a practical application of gun-fire 
signals may be made in dimgerous places around 
our coast 


A PROFESSOR OF CONVERSATION. 

We learn by a paragraph in tlic Globe ncw*spnpcr 
that a new trade has been struck out - the teach- 
ing of people to converse in a pleasant way on 
various subjects, or what might more properly 
be called cramming to take a part in ordinary 
conversation. Nut a had idea, if elocution and 
the art of getting over hashfulncss are :it the same 
time attended to ! Tlio following is the paragraph 
in question : 

'Boswell relates that Johnson used to say the 
happiest conversation is that of which nothing 
is distinctly remembered but a general effect cif 
pleasing impression. It is almost universally ad- 
mitted nowadays tlmt even that humble e fleet h«^s 
p^od away, and that the guests of drawing or 
dining rooms are, os a rule, dull and stupid. It is 
no use stopping to inquire why it is so, although 
there is n very good reason for the mclanclioly fact. 
There ore, however, bright prospects for us in the 
future. We have only to take a trip to Paris, and 
there is a gentleman there — nay, more, a Baron - 
'whose pupils, after a short intercourse with him, 
and the deposition of a small fee, will be able, 
after future successes, to address him: " Wc are 
now able, 

^Formed by thy converse, happily to steep 

^From grave to gay, from lively to severe.” 

For the Baron H has the honour to announce, 

through the French papers, that he is now in 
Paris, and that, being endowed with a remarkable 
talent for conversation, which has been nurtured 
by the profoundcst study— a rare combination in 
these days — and having amassed, in his frequent 
and varied travels, a fund of instructive and inter- 
esting observations, he is enabled to place his 
talents at tho disposal of those masters and mis- 
tresses of houses 'U’ho are much exercised at being 
unable to converse fluently. The Baron will 
either impart his instruction abroad or at home. 
His drawing-room is open to Huhscribers tivicc a 
day, and is the rendezvous of a select circle, the 
subscription being only a sovereign a month. 
Three hours of his day are consecrated to an 
instructive but amiable chat on the news of the 
day, literary and artistic subjects, observations on 
mannen, over which an archness, unmingled with 
malignity, will preside ; and a few discussions on 
vorioitf Bubiects, from which politics will be 
strictly excluded, will make up an agreeable 
evening’s sSanee. The avenings abro^ are more 
expensive. In the first place, the Baron declines 


to dine out more than three nights a week. 
He charges twenty francs for dinner, but llij 
evening party afterwards is not included in that 
sum, which lets in a fierce light on the Baron's 
Bagacit 3 \ Separate arrangements must be inatlc 
for pnns and jeiix de mots. The Baron will also 
supply guests, suitably attired, who will sustain 
and vary the conversation, when those who em- 
ploy them do not care to take the trouble to make 
replies or observations. Can these be tho ancient 
“Adelphi guests” who have so mysteriously lUg, 
appeal^ ? And these guests may in the daytime 
he hired os friends by foreigners, or persons not in 
society. How willingly would tho late Mr lliBck- 
eray have paid his subscription to the amiable 
Baron, and how much the world has lost by his 
not living to do so.' 


AN ANNIVERSARY. 

In a chamber old and oaken, 

In a faint and faltering way, 

llalf-a-dozcn words were spoken, 

Just eleven years to-day. 

What was bound and what was broken. 
Let a woman's conscience say. 

JIalf-n-dozon words excited, 

Whisi)crcd by a lover's side ; 

Half delighted, half affrighted, 

Half ill pleasure, half in pride : 

And a maiden's troth is plighted, 

And a false love-knot is tied. 

Has a maiden nut a feeling 
Tliat can swell, and sing, and soar ? 

Came not o’er her spirit stealing 
Thoughts of things that were before ? 

In her heart did no revealing 
Tell her love was something more I 

Jlari-ly half-a-dozen glances, 

Half in earnest, lialf in mirth — 

Five, or six, or seven dances — 

What is such a wooing worth ? 

Courtship in wliicli no romance is. 
Cannot give a true love birth. 

Fassion is a pain and power 
Slowly growing unto might, 

By long vigils, not the hour; 

Real love is not at sight : 

’Tis a weed ; ’tis not a llowcr 
That arises in a night. 

Lightly is the promise spoken. 

Lightly is the love-knot tied ; 

And the maid redeems the token. 
Living at her husband’s side ; 

And her heart— it is not broken. 

But it is not in its pride. 

With the years shall come a feeling. 
Never, may lie, felt before ; 

She shall find her heart concealing 
Wants it did not know of yore : 

Silently tlio truth revealing, 

Real love is something morm 
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STORY OF 

KITTY, DITLTIKSS OF QUEENSBERRY. 

Tiik Qiiecnsherry fiiiiiily traced 

its descent from no mean source — Sir William 
Dou^'las, son of James, f]arl of Douglas and Mar, 
liilled at the hattlu of Ottei-lmrii, a noted Border 
light with the Percies, in 138S, comniemurated in 
the hiillad of Cliei'it dhuse. History recuivls how 
this hraiich of the 11 oust! of Douglas rose to the 
])eei'age through the gradations of Baron, Viscount, 
Earl, Mnrtjuis, and linally Duke of Qiieensberry in 
the reign of Charles 11. 

William, first Duke of Qiiccnshcrry, was a 
paving, painstaking personage, and a prodigious 
hiiidduiyer, in which he shewed his sagacity, for, 
ill the progress of affairs in a limited territory, 
nothing is so suihi to rise in value as land, lie 
added greatly to the family domain in Dumfries- 
shire, and made a splendid bargain by purchasing, 
from the Earl of Twecddalo, the extensive Neiil- 
path estates in Peeblesshire for little more than 
tAventy-three thousand pounds, which iioAV yield 
to his heirs about twelve thousand jiounds a year. 
He left a sou, James, who became second duke ; 
another son, William, first Earl »)f ^laTCh ; a third 
son, ( leorge, who died unmarried ; a daughter. 
Lady Jean, who married Francis, Karl of Dalkeith, 
afterwards Duke of lluccleiicli ; Lady Anne, avIio 
M’aa married to David Lonl Elcho, aftcrwanls third 
Karl of Wemysa. Wc mention these facts for their 
special bearing on the history of the family. An 
apparently trilling thing in the history of the 
peerage disperses titles and estates in difierent 
directions. 

Duke William, the first duke, with his famous 
baigaining in lauds, we willingly pass over. The 
greatest man of the family, as ivo coiiceiA'o him 
fo have been, was James, second Duke of Queens- 
terry, an adherent of King William, and after- 
wards of Queen Anne, tvlio, for his prudence 
and good business qualities, was constituted 
High Commissioner to the lost Scottish parlia- 
ment in 1706, with a view to carry out that 


important unilcrtaking, the Union between Eng- 
land and Scotland. It Wivs a delicate and difficult 
affair. The English were prepared to go into any 
reasonable arrangement, so that they might be no 
longer tortured with a resolute and indepeiidenl 
power in their rear. The Scotch, on the other 
hand, Avere by iiu means inclined to the alliance ; 
ami it required dexterity — as well sis some cash — 
to overcome the scruples of the more obstreperous. 
The duke being duly empoAvered to overcome all 
^ obstacles, took up his quarter’s Avith his family in 
Etliuburgli. Here he owned a spacious mansion 
; built by his father, still knoAA’n us Queensbeny 
' House, situated in tlic Canongate, at a short dis- 
tance fnjin the Palace of Holyrood, in Avhich were 
the oflit^ial apartments of the Royal Commissioner. 

High in the esteem of the court, and generally 
admireil for his ability- and by none more than 
I Defoe, in his 7 f is for i/ of thi Union — the Duke of 
I Queensbeny suffered from a painful domestic 
; aflliction. 1 lis eldest surviving son, James, knoAvii 
; as Earl of Driimlanrig, was a rabid idiot. In the 
I present day, the unfortunate being would have 
' been consigned for proper treatment to an asylum 
for youths in his condition ; but, in those times, 
Imbeciles of all sorts AVitre allowed ttj ramble about 
' at pleasure, or, if dangerous, Avere put under some 
I severo restraint by their parents. In the case of 
! tho young carl, care was taken to confine him in a 
groiiiul apartment in the AA*estern wing of Queens- 
berry House, the AA'iiidoAA’s of Avhich Awre boarded 
up, to prevent the poor inmate from looking out or 
being seen. Immured in this fashion, in a half- 
darkeiuMl apaitmeiit, the young carl was not 
neglected as rcganls animal comforts. He had 
scrA'ants to attend upon him, and Wiis well fetl. 
By Avant of exci*cise and a profuse diet, he grew to 
an enormous size and statun;. 

So stood matters on that memorable 12tli 
October 1707, when the vote of a majority of the 
Scots parliament was to be given for the Treaty 
of Union. There were frantic yelliugs in the 
streets. The nation was going to be sold and 
ruined. The retainers of the Duke of Queensberry 
Avere delirious in favour of the Union. To bear 
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balk ill the general conimotion, tlioy resolved, one 
and all, to sally forth in favour of the unpopular 
act. The whole household, accordingly, siillied 
out cn masHe, and, among the rcst^ was the man 
whose special iluty it was to attend and watch 
Lord Drunilanrig. All went olf to the show hut 
the idiot carl and a kitchen-boy who turned the 
spit The house being silent, and no one on 
I guard, the earl broke loose from couilnement, 
and I'oaiiied wildly through the iiiaiision. It is 
Kiipposod that tlie savoury odour of the preparation 
for tliiiiier led him to the kitchen, where ho found 
the little turnspit quietly seated by the lire. 
tVhat a Irighlful atrocity ensued ! lie seized 
the boy, killed him, took the meat from the lire, 
and spitted the bculy of his victim, wiiich he had 
half i-oostcd when the duke with his domestics 
returned from his triiiiiipli in the rurliameiit 
House. "We pass over the coiiSlernation that pre- 
vaileiL The idiot survived liis father many ye;irs, 
though he did not succeed him upon his death in 
1711, when the titles and estates devolved upon 
Charles, the younger brother. 

Now comes the history of Charles, third Duke of 
Queonsbeny, soniewliat in the cliaracler of a farce 
after a tragedy'. The cliaiige is, at all events, 
amusing, and euliglitciis us us to tlie luuiiiiers of a 
^ntury and a half ago. Duke Charles, born 
in Qiiceiisberry Ifouse in IGDS, is described as 
being an estimable personage, but less of a slates- 
iiian than his father, lie is heard of chielly through 1 
his wife, Tjady Catherine Hyde, second daughter of | 
llenry, Burl of Clarendon, and grand-daughter ofi 
Lord-chancellor (Jlarendon, the eminent liistoiian \ 
and statesman. In a worldly point of view, tlie. | 
marriage, which took place in 17i2(), was fur both 
parties all that could be desired. Tt is uiqihsisaiit 
to say so, but wc think the duke had oaii.^u to rue ; 
the baigain. Duchess Catherine, or * Kitty,' as she • 
was culled by the wits and poets of the peViojl, was 
one of those young ladies of quality who, in their 
unregulated and buistei'ous spirits, consider them- 
selves absolved from etiquette, and can do what 
they like. 

Of all the female eccentricities of the period, none 
exceeded Duchess Kilty. At an early iiorioil tif her 
lite^ Prior Inul depicted her irrepressible teiii[K*r ; 

Thus Kitty, beautiful and young. 

And wild as colt uiitanieJ, 

Bespoke the fair from wlunii she sprung, 

Hy little rage iiillained : 

Inflamed with rage at h:uI restraint, 

Which W'ise maininas onlairied ; 

And sorely vexed to play the saint. 

Whilst wit and beauty reignc><1. 

Shall I thumb holy liooks, conllucd 
With Abigails forsaken ? 

Kitty ’s f(»r other things designed. 

Or I am much mistaken. 

Must Laxly Jenny frisk about. 

And visit with her cousins ? 

At balls iiinst she make all the rout, 

And bring home hearts by dozc'iis ? 

What has she bettor, pray, than T ? 

What hidden charms to Isiast, 

That all mankind for lier should die. 

Whilst X am scai'ce a toast ? 

Dearest mamma, for once let mo. 

Unchained, my fortune try ; 

I ’ll have my earl as well as she. 

Or know the reason why. 


I '11 soon with Jenny’s pride quit score. 

Make all her lovers fall ; 

Tlicy ’ll grieve I was not loosed before ; 

She, I was loosed at all 

Fondness prevailed ; mamma gave way : 

Kilty, at heart's tlesiro, 

Obtained the chariot for a day, 

And s(!t the world on fire. 

With her dash and brilliance, as we sec, Kitlv 
jcanght Charles, Duke of Quoonsberry — ugoodlhin^ 
for her, but not, as it lia])pened, so agreeable a 
inaiier for the duke, who must have been sorely 
tried with her imperious temper and vagaries. 
Kitty was to a certain extent mad. That is the 
most charitable view to take of her. Her iinulness 
pai-iuok of a queer compound of good-heartediie.<i:s, 
ridiculous wdiimsicality, ami self-asserlinu. I'o 
herself, she woa her own law- -not at all an nii- 
cuiiiiiion weakness, and more cuiiiiiion, however, 
in past times than now, when society has shaken 
itself into regularly recognise«l grooves. An fm- 
Duchess Kilty, she had her tlalterers and parasilrs. 
She was admiml for her beauty, lu.-r ugreeahh* 
freedom of carriage and vivacity of iiiiinl, and 
wlieresocver she went, bad a coterie of ailhereiils. 
Eccentric in alt her ways, the duchess i(»ok a 
ploiisun; in dressing herself like a peasant-girl, 
and 60 enjoying the ustoiiishim iiL of tluise who 
duscoveivil her in her plain attire. An aiiecilnle 
is related of her having shewn contempt fm* ;ni 
j order that was issiieil, lorl)iilding lulies h) cmiu* 

! to the Drawing' LI (.'oni in aprons. Equipping In r- 
j self in the forhi«lden garnie.nt, she went olf to 
! coiiil. On approaching the door, she was sloppeii 
j by the lord in waiting, who told iier that he coiiM 
j not possibly give her (iran*. adiiiissioTi in tliat 
guise, when she, wilhoiit a monieiiL's hesitatinii, 

I strijq)ed olf her apron, threw it in his lor.l.’-hip'^ j 
' face, and walked on in her brown gown air.l I 
petticoat into the brilliaul circle. j 

Tlu! most notable of Kitty's ])rocoedings was Iht 
quamdling with the king, (leorge 11.; his (|uccii, 
(Airfiline; and the i)riiiie-ministe?’, Sir IJobi.Tl. 
'\Val])ole. Tt is amusing to look hack to 17:2!^ an>l ^ 
I sec how little cuuld llieii throw the court into a | 
state of extimiie pertiiibatioii— not a foreign war, j 
not a contest about the dymisty, not a national 
convulsion, but the ]ieiiorm:mce of Cay's ’ 

Opera, From its wit and drollery, its salirical 
allusions, and its songs, tlic piece, thougli depii’t- 
iiig not veiy agrei;able scenes among certain 
criminal cl;isses, was amazingl}'’ sina'essfiil. The 
author ulfentd it iirst to Cibber of Drury Jjaiie j 
Theatre, and it was rejected. It was then prii- j 
sentetl to Rich, who hud it acted at his theatre in j 
Jjineoln’s lull Fields, and with such marked suc- 
cess us to give rise to the saying, that it made Cay j 
ra*A, and Rich ynj/. Swift, J’ope, and the whole of 
the association of wits of tlnat day, tcjok care to bo 
present at its first ])crroi'muiicc. It Inul a run of 
.'^ixiy-llirec nights Avithont interiiiissioii, and was 
immediately acted nt all tlie principal theatres in 
England, iScolluiid, and Ireland. For a time, it 
created (piite a mania. Ladies carried about with 
them the favourite songs of Machcath and Folly 
in their fans, and houses were decorated with 
pictures from its scenes. Miss Feiitou, Avho first 
acted Polly, till then obscure, rose to distinction, 
and became Duchess of Bolton. For a season, the 
play drove the Italian opera out of England. 
Opinions differed os to the moral tendency oi 
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the piece. Swift commended it for its excellent 
niuTalitv, as shewing vice in its strongest and most 
odious light. By other divines, it was strenuously 
censured and objected to. The saving qualities 
in Gay’s production consisted in the lyricH with 
which it is profusely interlarded. The music 
of the Beggara* Opera is unsurpassed for touching 
tenderness. Why the court should have taken 
mortal offence at the popularity of Gay’s drama, is 
not clearly understood. Pcrhax)s it was thought, 
that the i)rolligacy of manners in high (piarters 
was too truly liguml. Sir Robert Walpole, to 
whom is imputed the saying, that ‘every man has 
his price,' felt that liis prditical dealings bore an 
iiiiplcasantly close resemblance to Macheatli, when 
he sings : 

Since laws were made for every degree. 

To curb vice in uthorH .'is well OiS in me, 

I wonder \re haven’t better company 

U{M>u Tyburn Tree. 

It is one of tbe greatest manifestations of wis- 
dom, never, on frivolous grounds, to complain of 
ill-usage. It is best to allow jests and ill-natured 
s<|uibs to ])iiss into oblivion ; taking notice of 
lliem only does mischief. If Sir Robert Walpole 
imagined that be was satirised in the character of 
I .^l:l(*heatIl, a dashing highwayman, lie should have 
laughed at the. joke, and tlioiight no more about 
it. Instead of doing so, he broke into a mgo at 
being held np, as he thought, h^r public derision, 
appealed to the Tjord Chamberlain, as guardian of 
llie stage, and caused the ])ei-fori nance of the piece 
to he stopped. Kitty, Duchess of Queensherry, 
was now in her element. A mean advantage Inul 
been taken of Gay, a ])Oet, and a man of good 
I'cpuiutioii. lie was martyivil by the coiui, and 
ought to he syiuputhisod with and supported. She 
ucconlingly became the patron of the unfortunate 
dramatist. She went about soliciting subscrip- 
tions of a guinea each for printing copies of his 
jday. Ill her eagerness, she cariieil her suhscrip- 
tion-jiaper aroiiml the (Juecirs Drawing-Room, .and 
even, witli her matchless ainlacity, asked the king 
to be a siihscriher to a work, the m^rfonnance of 
which Ilia own olKeer had suppressed ! An outrage 
so flagrant could not be passed over. The duchess 
was ollicially forbid to conic to court, a incsisagc 
which gave her no concern. She cluiractiTistically 
replied, that ‘the command was very agreeable to 
her, as she had never gone to court for her own 
ill version, hut to bestow civility on llie king and 
<iucen.’ As a result of this miserable fracas, the 
iJiikc of Qiieensherry resigned his ]»ost as High 
Admiral of Scotland,* although requested to rcuiaiii 
in oilice. 

Exiled from court, the Queeiisbeny family paid 
a visit to Scotland, and w’ero accompanied by Gay. 
A new scene now opens in the whimsical career of 
puchess Kitty. We might os well try to follow a 
butterfly as to track her in her devious 00111*80. 
fur a time, she and the duke resided in Edinburgh, 
lu that huge square mansion at the foot of the 
f-iuioiigate, environed by a boundary-wall like a 
foitiiication ; and for a time they were at the 
hunily palace of Drumlanrig in Dumfriesshire. The 
author of the Traditions of Edinburgh mentions 
that there used to be an attic in an old house 
opposite Queensberry House, where, os an appro- 
pnale abode for a poet. Gay was stowed by his 
patrons. <It is known, however, that while in 


Ediiibuigh, he haunted the shop of Allan Ramsay, 
in the LuckenboothS'— the flat above that well- 
remeinbcrcd and classical shop, so lung kept by 
Ci-eecb, from which issued the Mirror, Lounger, 
and oilier works of name ; and where, for a long 
course of years, the literati of hldinburgh used to 
assemble every day like mcrcliatits at an Exchange. 
Here Ramsay amused Gay, by pointing out to him 
the chief ])ublic cliaractera of the city, as they 
met in the forenoon at the Cross. Here, too. Gay 
read the CmtU ,ilu‘phcril, and studied the Scottish 
language, so that on his return to England he was 
eiiahleil to make Pope appmeiate the beauties of 
that delightful jiasloral.’ We can conceive that 
altogether Gay spent a pleasant time in the Bcottisli 
capital. At Drumlanrig, there was less of literary 
solacemcnt, and he hail to fall back on the natural 
scenery of Nithsdale, simple, wild, and beautiful, 
fn a mausuleuin at the parish chui-ch of Durisdeer 
there was one artistic object, which he was iloubtless 
shewn, a representation in stutnury, by Rouhilliac, 
of .James, Duke of (iueensherry, the hero of the 
Union, and his Duchess. The noble pair arc re- 
presented lying in a bed in their state dresses ; hut 
thuugli in some respects fantastic, the figures are 
true to life, and aie viewed with a sense of relief 
in the present day, when the realisatitiii of bald- 
ness is the predominant ideal. Roiihilliac, now 
a]it to he scouted, was a great artist. His figure in 
white marble of l.ord President Forbes, in the Par- 
liament House at Edinhiirgli, transcends anything 
we have seen in nioilo.rn sculpture. We *lo not 
know what (lay thought of the figures at Duris- 
deer, but Icarii that he was pleased with wander- 
ings in Nithsdale, and often derived i>lea 3 ure for 
poetical meditation in a cave away from busied 
coucoiiT^c, such as would assail him on a return to 
Fleet Street. 

While in Scotland, the duchess continued to 
dress herself as a peasant-girl ; her object here, 
as elsewhere, being to ridicule the stately feminine 
costumes of the period. One evening, some country 
ladies paid her a visit, dressed in their best 
bi-ocades, as for some state occasion. Jfer Grace 
liroposed a walk, and they were of coui'sc under 
the necessity of trooping olf, to the utter discom- 
iltiiTC of their frills and flounces. After dragging 
the poor ladies about, she at last pndended to feel 
tired, and sat down upon the dirtiest dunghill she 
could liiul at the end of a tarm-house ; saying to 
her companions: ‘Pray, ladies, he seated;’ inviting 
them to plant tlieuiselves round about her. They 
stood so much in awe of her, that they durst not 
n*fuse ; and of course the iluchess had the satis- 
laction of afterwanls laughing at the destruction 
of their silks. 

One of Kitty’s freaks was an alfected horror of 
seeing people at table eat from the point of their 
knife a practice now exploded, but then common, 
for the forks were of steel, and mostly with two 
prongs. When she saw her gucstslift thefood to their 
mouth on their knife, she screamed out, and begged 
them not to cut their throats. Gay, who was grate- 
ful to the <luclicss for her kindness, begged Swift 
to tliink of her with respect^ notwitlistuudiiig this 
weakness. 

There was no end to Her Grace’s caprices, which 
soinelimcB took a turn more cruel than destroying 
the silk dresses of her obsequious neighbours. 
When she went to an evening entertainment, and 
found a tea-equipage paraded which she thought 
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too fine for the rank of the owner, she would con- 
trive to overset the table and break the china. The 
forced politeness of her liosts on such occasions, 
and the ossuninces which they made that no harm 
was done, delighted her exceedingly. At one 
time when a ball had been iiunouiiccd at J3rtiin- 
lanrig, after the company were all assembled, 
Her (Irace took a headache, declared that she couhl 
bear no noise, and sat down in a chair in the 
dancing-room, uttering a thousand peevish com- 
plaints. Her son. Lord Driiinlanrig, who under- 
stood her humour, said : * Madam, L know how to 
ciii'e you ; ’ and taking hold of her immeiifu! ellmw- 
chair, which moved on casters, rolled her several 
i times backwards and forwards across the saloon, 

! till she began to laugh heailily — after which the 
I festivities were allowtsl to commence. 

On this occasion, Kitty did not remain above a 
month or two in Scotland. Along with the duke 
and her retinue, she returned to Jjoiidoii, where 
there was a much better chance of setting Hhe 
I w'orld on tire,’ than in the ipiiet sucieLv of either 
Edinbuigh or Dumfriesshire. With all her eccen- 
tricities and resentment, she iii time found her 
way back to court. 

The duke and diicliess had only two children, 
sons, Henry Lnnl Driiinlanrig, and Charles. It 
is alleged that Henry inherited from his mother 
a certain capriciousiiess of character. Whether 
arising from natural iiifirmity or Inun the devices 
practisctl upon him, his canuir was sadly uiifor- 
tuiiute. It has been alleged that Kilty,, by her 
inconsiderate freaks, was the real cause oV the 
catastrophe which ensued. Lonl Driinihuirig is 
said to liave fixed his aflcctioiis on a Miss 
Mackay, a lady of resiiectablo but not elevated 
station, and of givat beauty and accoinplishiueiits. 
She returned with an eipial ardour the passion of 
the young nobleman, and a corrcspondencu was 
earned on between them of a very all'ectioinite 
nature. When Lord Driiinlanrig informed Ids 
parents of his attichmciit, and intention to marry 
Miss Mackay, the duke offered no objection ; but 
Her Grace would nut hear of the alliance. She 
hud already settled decisively iii her own mind 
that he should marry Lady Elizahtdh Hope, chlest 
daughter of John, second Karl of llopclouii. This 
result she elfcclcd by iiitcrccjitiiig the correspond- 
ence between Lord brumluiirig and Miss Mackay, 
and even causing a letter to be forged represmiting 
that Miss Mackay was married. So runs the tnuli- 
tioii; but wc greatly doubt its accuracy. Kitty 
was frivolous, but not deliberately wicked. We 
shall be glad to learn, if, in the exploration of the 
Qiiecnsberry papei-s, any document has cast up to 
relieve her memory from the Hcnndaloiis imputa- 
tion. Be it ns it may, the marriage of Lord Druin- 
laiirig with Lady Klizaheth Hope took place at 
Hopetouii House, 24th July 1754. After piussiiig 
some weeks in Scotland, Lord Drumlaiirig pro- 
ceeded with Ids bride to England, accompanied by 
Lis father, mother, and brother. Hiding before 
the carriages, Lord J)rumlanrig * was killed by the 
going off of one of his own pistols, near Bawtiy, 
in Yorkshire, 10th October 1754.* Such is the 
account of the affair in the Peerage of Sir Robert 
Douglas. Others, ascribing the broken-hearted and 
deranged state of the young nobleman to a dis- 
coveiy of the cruel trick that had been played | 
upon him, say that he shot himself on the journey. 
His wife, the poor countess, who is oUowcd to] 
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have had no hand in any manoeuvre to cfiect the 
marriage, never recovered the shock. She died 
childless, 7th April 1756^ in her twenty-first year 
and was buried with her husband at Diirisilecr * 
Misfortune Inul still soiiiething in reserve for 
the Duchess Kitty. She was destined to lose her 
Mt>coTid son, Charles, who succeeiled to the honorary 
title of lionl Druiulanrig on the death of his 
brother. Not being of u robust constitution, he 
went to Lisbon for the benefit of his health in 
1755. It was an unfurtumite selection. On the 
Ist of Novenilwr of that year, the disastrous earth- 
quake took place which laid all Lisbon iu ruins. 
Drumlanrig escaped with his life. His fatigue anti 
exposure on llie occasion proved most injiiriuiis. 

He was able to return to England, but died in 
1750. What oilcct these desolating events had on 
‘the light-hearted Kitty, mn.st he left to conjecture. 
Until laio in life, she retained her hcauty and 
vivacity. At the funeral of the lVince.ss-Dowager 
of Wales, ill 1772, Her Grace, with all the hiioy- 
aiicy of thirty years previously, walked as one of 
the assistants to the chief mourner; a circumstance 
wliich ucc.'usioiied the verses of Horace Waliiole, 
1-LirlofOrfor.l; 

To iiiaiiy a Kitty, Love his ear 
I Would for a ilay engage ; 

Bub IViors Kitty, ever fair, i 

01)t:iined it fur an age. 

Kilty, however, Avas now near the close of Jur 
brilliuiil and eccentric career. She died in 1777; 
ami the duke, her hnshaml, jiassed away a year 
afterwards. At his demise, the dukedom, with 
very large estates, devolved on William, thinl Karl 
of March, who now, a.s fourth Duke of Quei.Mi.<- • 
berry, united in his own pemuii the proprielorsliip | 
of the extensive estates of the Douglas family. ! 

Ill iliu annals of tlu! peerage, we know of nothing | 
to be so lamented and reproliated as the career of | 
the fourth Duke of Queen sherry. A noble inherit- | 
.ance, an liistoric iinnic, high station, iniinoiise ' 
opiiortuiiitics of Avcll-heing, Averc thrown UAvay on j 
a worthless ])rolligate, who can not be said to liave | 
])Ossessed a single redeeming ([uality. Known us i 
the beau, the courtier, the iKitroii of horse-racing, I 
and uA'ery variety of folly ns Avhiiu directed, he 
drcAV out life ns a species of social scandal. In his 
latter years, tlie duke’s eccentricities Avere a source 
of nmusement — if not censure— in Loudon. When 
no longer able to make his appearance on the turf, 
he occupied himself, sitting daily, during ime 
weather, on the balcony of his house, watching 
the passing croAvd, and lienee became kiiOAVii as 
‘Old Q., the Star of Piccadilly.* As a confirmed 
bachelor, and at enmity Avith the heirs of entail 
of his estates, he did all in his poAver to make the 
most of his property, irrespective of future con- 
sequences. Oil Neidpath iie infiictud a terrible 
blow. In 17t)5, he sold the fine old timber Avhich 
hail been the pride of the neighbourhood, leaving 
the banks of the Tweed a BlieltcrlcBs wilderness. 

A well-known sonnet of Wordsworth refers to tins 
shameless spoliation : 

Degenerate Douglas ! oh, the unworthy Lonl ! 

Whom mere despite of heart could so far please. 

And loA’o of havoc (for with such diseaso 
Kame taxes him), that he could send forth word 
To level with the dust a noble horde, 

A brotherhood of venerable trees ; 

I Leaving an ancient dome, and towers like these, 

J 
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Beggared and outro^d !— Many hcairts de{ilnro 
The fote of these old trees ; and oft with ]iain 
The traveller, at this day, will stop and g.«ize 
On wrongs, which Nature scarcely Hecma to heeil : 
For sheltered places, bosoms, rocks, and bays, 

And the pure mountains, aiul the gentle Tweed, 
And the green silent iiasturcs yet remain. 

Towards the concluding period of his life, ‘Old 
Q.’ contrived to iiiaintain a coilain youthful ness of 
aspect, by bathing every iiioriiiiig in warm milk, 
and other expedients. Scandal nllegca that he 
slept with raw veal cutlets on his face, in order to 

J ircservc a freshness of complexion. He certainly 
[row out life beyond wh.at any one conld have 
expected. In 1810, he died, unmarried ; and tlierc 
immediately ensued a dispersion of his titles 
and estates occortling to the respective patents of 
nobility and deeds of entail. The earldom of 
March, with his Peeblesshire estates, was in- 
iicrited by the Earl of Wemysa, as descend- 
ant of Lady Anne Douglas, (laugliter of the first 
Duke of Queensberry. The title of Duke of 
Qiieeiisherry, with the har<jiiy of DruinLuirig, 
devolved on the Duke of Diiccleiich, who was 
thenceforth designed Duke of Ihiccleuch and 
Qucensberiy. The title of Marouis of Queens- 
beny, with some estates, ffll to tue share of Sir 
ClinrlcH Douglas of Kellliead. Besides his vast 
estates, ‘ Old Q.* left a jiersonal foiluxic, amoiinliiig 
to about a inilliou sterling, devised in legacies to 
various persons. So sunk and disappeared the 
‘Star of Piccadilly,* and ended in its iiulcpondcnt 
and uniinjiaired form the ducal fuiiiily of (jiieens- 
berr}'. \\\ c. 


1 AN ADVENTURE IN A COAL-PIT. 

Trifles often lead to groat disasters, and it seemed 
but a trifle to me when, one November iiioniing, 
a telegram was juit into my friend Willis’s hands 
! as we were preparing for a day’s shooting, ilis 
presence was demanded in London on some trust 
business, and he had imnicdintely to give up nil 
idea of sport. He begged me, however, to take 
Royer and the keeper, and pursue my recreation 
as if he >verc with mo. I was not Ciigor to make a 
bilge l)ag ; so 1 determined to discard the man, and 
take a long ramble on the lonely hills beliiiid 
Bradford, in the hope of lucking up a stray wooil- 
t-ock, as well ns a brace or two of grouse. Pcrliaps 
I was a little tired of partridges ninoiigst the tur- 
nips, and wanted nn excuse for a walk as much as 
anything. The day w^as somewhat gloomy. Torn 
wisps of dark cloud hurried over the hills at the 
hack of my friend’s house, but I did not mind a wet- 
ting ; so started with Rover, my pointer, who fiisketl 
about in as exhilarated a state os his master. JSoon 
I gained Boddon Fell, the lii<diest point in the dis- 
trict, and turned to look on ifie tall chimneys and 
smoky pall of Briulfoixl. Thence my coui^e lay 
I over hill and valley, succeeding one another iii 
■ gentle acclivities. Neither grouse, which Avere A^eiy 
Wild, nor woodcock, fell to my gun. At noon, I 
jjested, and ate a couple of biscuits, by way of lunch. 
Then on again ; and on rising a slope, I beheld a 
RcruD of brambles, spruce firs, and larch, 
a holly or two intermingled, surrounded by 
fence. It ivas about a hundred 
yards across, and none of the trees was more 
than ten feet high ; but it was in a sheltered spot, 
and was just the place in which a woodcock would 




rest, a short time after his flight. Rover divined 
iiiy intention, and pushed on a few yards before 
me. No one was in sight. A few sheep dotted 
the face of the opposite hill. Rain hod begun 
to fiill, and the wmole landscape was cheerless 
to a degree. I climbed the slight fence, and 
followed Rover into the brushwood. A dozen 
steps, and I siublenly felt myself slip fonvard. I 
caught the stem of a larch, anil, to my horror, glided 
down, with n crashing of sticks and a howl from 
the terrilied dog — glided down ns it might be for 
a moment or two, through bush and brake, then, 
with an awful jilunge, we all disappeared into dark- 
ness, Avhile bushes and earth rattled over me for 
another few seconds. To this succeeded a erasli 
and a stunning bloAV, anrl 1 knew no more. 

After Avhat seemed an age, I came to myself, 
Aveak and sorely niimbeil ; every limb acbitig," aiul 
my head splitting Avith agony, but without .any 
broken bones, as I discovered" when able to stand 
up .again. The fact of my having slid doAvii on the 
I mass of debris, had providentially saA'cd my life, 

' but the disentangling myself from the bushes and 
briers Avliich had almost smothered me, took of 
Itsel f some little ti me. SIoAvIy rccol lection returned 
AA'itli the glow of blood in its old channels, after 
liaAdng been frozen, ns it AA'crc, by the shock. It 
Avas pitch dark, and aAvfiil silence reigned around. 
High np, I could discern a patch of gray sky, but 
it Avas evidently the hour of twilight, and soon it 
I too fiidcd out. At length, I gathered my senses, 

' and the conviction then tladied upon me that 1 hud 
i fallen doAvn the shaft of a disused coal-mine, and that, 

I too, one sitiuitcd in such an oiit-of-the-AA'ay valley 
I over the bleak liillsides, tliat rescue avos extremeVy 
I improbable. Willis, I now remembered, hail meii- 
j tioni'd these old shafts to me a few days ago, and 
I had told me that scrub and brushwood were usually 
\ plaiilcd over the site of them, on some rougli 
I planks and hurdles loosely thrown oA’'er the yuAVii- 
I iiig mouth of the pit. Alas, liis cautions had been 
j tliroAA'n aAA'ay ! 

I iStriking a light Avitli a fusee, I found it Avas 
^ix o’clock ; so that I must have been unconscious 
■ for some hours. A fcAv drops from my braruly flask 
1 greatly restored me, and 1 began to moA'e about, 
for, though much oppressed Avilh the horror of 
; my situation, I Avanted to circulate, iiiv blood, and 
i attain my full powers of thought. 1 settled at 
I 011CC that it Avas no use to giA'c in and lie on the 
I heap Avliich had fallen Avitli me, till ileatli came 
I by inches. Perhaps, if 1 tired a shot, it might 
' attract notice, and enable me at the same time to 
seii for a moment Avliere I Avas. Accordingly, I 
took aim in the direction 1 conceiA’cd the shaft- Avas, 
.and dreAV the trigger. 1 sliall never forget the 
result. For an instant the A'ast caverns that seemed 
to yaAvn on every side around me Ai'cre lit up, and I 
could catch a glimpse of huge buttresses reaching 
up on high, like the arms of Atlas. The roof 1 
could not see, oAviiig to the iiiomeiitaTincsR of the 
flash, but the noise Avas appalling. Tlie explosion 
ccho^ and re-echoed round the dark vamt, and 
then fled away in ximttcring thunders into the 
unknoAvn darkness, seeming to be caught up, and 
buffeted hctw'ccn the buttresses, and, for several 
moments after these repercussions of sound had 
ceased, to linger like the recurring undertones of 
sonic monstrous passing-bell. I am not supersti* 
tious, but it seemed just os well not to be ringing 
my own knell ; so 1 determined to waste no more 
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powder in utterly futile attempts to make aome- 
toody hear. 

A low moan of pain at niy si»lft now made me 
atart; but on calling; to Rover, T found it proeceded 
from him. He had fallen with me, but, less for- 
tunate — os I found on scrainb1iii<' to where the 
moans proceeded from — had broken his hack in the 
descent. It was piteous to feel the poor animal 
lickinj; my h-ind, and to know that ho was jMiwcr- 
lesa to dm}' himself a yard. Even in the upper 
worlil, there would have heeii no cure for him, and 
sorry as I was to lose his companinuship in the 
utter darkness which enveloped us, I knew it was 
more humane to put an end to his suHerings. There 
was agony in the thought, hut what could 1)0 done i 
Immediately, the faithful creature was no more, and 
now I was left absolutely without a friend in the 
bowels of the earth. I in a measure eiicoui^ 
a"cd myself, however, by thinking that after 
dinner had waited an hour, Mrs AVillis would ]»roh- 
.ahly hecomc .■ilarmed, and send out to scour the 
iieiglibonrhood. Rut who would dream of looking 
for me in a deserted coal-jiit I and who <;ould track 
my ste])H over the baiTeii moors, to the j)oint where 
the earth subsided under me i And then oin-c more 
hope awoke sti-oiig and iiTe]iressil.ile within me. 

Rcing greatly exhaustol, T could no longer 
resist sleeps and when 1 wok»j and struck a 
fusee, I found it was again six o’clock ; six 
A.ar., I supposed, of the ilay after niy accident. 
Shortly after, the watch slopped, ami I was for the 
future obliged to guess at the lapse of lime, ns the 
watcli’kcy had been left on my drcssingduble at 
home. 

Energy returned after my sliimljer, and together 
with a burning thirst, drove mo to leave the 
mouth of the pit, and search for water. I left niy 
gun and pocket-book behind me, having fimt 
scrawled a few words on a page of it, in case 
rescuers slioukl descend in my absence. I walked 
on boldly from the mouth, wliei-e, high above, the 
circular patch of sky was once more. app*aring 
with dawn, and afforling me a ray of hope. When 
fairly in the darkness, I sto])pcd to listen, and the 
silence was awful. Again 1 pre.s.sed on through 
what seemed light sand, but wbicli I well knew 
WHS dry coal-dust, which Invariably carpets a jiit, 
and extends up to the ankles of any one walking 
in it. At length, I heard the pleasant sound of 
water trickling down, and immediately T was on 
the ed^ of a rill, at which 1 had a delicious and 
refreshing draught. I lav for sonic time hy the 
riU, and left it invigorated, and once more, strange 
to say, hopefuL 

How to find my way back, was now my difllculty. 
Hunger admits of no parleying, and T was now 
resolved to appease my appetite on wliat had | 
before seemed so revolting, the ilcsli of poor Rovesr. | 
Staggering back to the sjiot where ho la 3 % there 
was a hurried rush past me of an aniiy of small 
animals. The truth flashed upon me. Poor Rover’s 
body was being gnaw'cd to pieces and devoured hy 
rats. 

Strength of mind again almost forsook me. 
These frightful creature.s, I thought, wero waiting 
in^ the gloom to pick my hones as well. Though 
this were a disused working, tlie presence of rats, 
I felt assured, pointed out that there were worked 
portions of the mine at no great distance. If 
they did not muster up courage enough to over- 
whelm me by numbers, 1 might yet be saved. 


Now I look my gun as a protection, and resolving 
to give up what I had previously regarded as a 
treasure ot inestimable value, the rill of running 
water, prepared to strike boldly into an oppositC 
urorkiiig, and take my chance. My flask was full 
of water, and with it I might support life fur a 
conple of days, if the worst came to the w-orst. 1 
ligh toned my wjiistband -a plan to appease tin; 
cmviiigs of hunger, which 1 had learned also from 
the Red Indians— and dipping a finger of my kid 
glove in the flask, hy dint of chewing it, made u 
sorry meal, hut yet one that greatly relieved my 
pangs, niul opened the salivary glainls to mV 
wonderful refreshment, hly new track KnI to \i 
floor of very uneven naluro, and over wliicli Hu. 
roof could Ikj felt. I coiicliuled that this WiiN 
rather a forsaken working than a Hioroughfaro, 
so to speak, of the mine, and tnmcMl to one side, 
where the roof again rose. This 1 su])posed to bi* 
the passage leading to the ahandoiied working from 
the main adit of the mine. On the more li;vcl 
and (lusty floor, I here kicked .something wliirli 
sonndod metallic, and picked up what I nniile out by 
feeling to he an old .«afet.y-lamp. Tin*. j):ulIo( k 
was still on its side, and the. ring at the t«ip \va.^ 
not eaten away or rcnd(‘ml less easy in it.s play liy 
rust. (’learly, the pit hail not been many }Vars 
ahaiidon(‘d. And then a brilliant thought 
me. With liands tivinbling from excitement, 1 
opened iiiy pocket-knife, and forced olf Ihij lillli! 
padlock willi some little trouble. Then I drew 
out my fii.sce-bov, scarcely daring to allow to my- 
self that there might be siillicieiit nil left in the 
lamp to admit of my obtaining a light, if it wei'o 
but for a short time. There was but one fu?cc 
left. All my hopes, almost my o.xistciiec, sccined 
ceiitn'd oil it. At length 1 pliu'ked up courage, 
enough to try to strike, it. It liz/.ed for a mniiieiit, 
and thou went irrecoverably out, d.asliing all my 
(‘X pedal ions to the ground, nml leaving mo once 
more in utter dui-kiies.s, both outwardly and in 
my heart. "Worse still, a.s I turned llie huiip, 
1 felt the precious drops of oil pouring over my 
iiugers. 1 would Ihoii have willingly given all I 
po-s-sessod for another match. 

After ihi.s di.sappuinliiieiit,T once more began to 
despair ; and yet, dcterniining not to give in 
without another gi’cat struggle, 1 went on, blindly 
hoping to light upon some clue which might I'cr- 
chaiice lead me to a working still actively ])ro8C- 
cuted, for I kiie\v that much of the district under- 
lying the hills over which 1 had wandered was 
hoiieyconibiHl by the operations of the colliers. 
At all events, tliis was my only chance, and it 
seemed well to keep up hope to the last All at 
once, I I'ell over a hard jirojcction, and on stooping 
down, found it was an iron chair yet in sitff- 
Though the rails and transoms had been removed, 
here was a discovery (though 1 would not build 
too much on it) which kindled hope, and I felt in 
front of it till 1 kicked another, and then another. 
These successive cliairs shewed that I was on a track, 
at all events, along which I could hasten without 
constant fear of running against the walls of tho 
pit, and which, so king ns I was careful to keep touch- 
ing these chairs, might lead mo to a frequented part 


pursued this track, mat it mignt onng me ^ - 
level entrance into the pit. I must have ramblca 
on for on hour, pursuing my monotonous task oi 
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kicking; these iron chairs, which regularly sue- 
ci>e(led each other at intervals of four yards, till, 


people in the metropolis it is of no use whatever ; 
and, supposing it to he otherwise, it is at best only 


to my great joy, I reached a rail iixed on the chairs ; a local institution. Persons living in distant cities, 
.and a few yaixls iurthcr, tiniling the rail coiitinu- and who, through national taxation, pay something 
ous, I began to feel certain that 1 wsis on the right for its support, derive no sort of benefit from its 
inode of escape. Taking the last draught of water proiligioiis literary slnrcs. Vet, wc do not umler- 
which reiiiaiiicd, T made a menial vow not to lie value the library of the British Museum, its scr- 
down, for I felt 1 should never lise again if I did. vice to a host of literary students, and preparers of 
P(»rtiinately, the end w’as at hand. books for the pres.-, is very conspicuous. 

Was I dreaming, or out of the hotly in Hades ? 'pdity years .ago, or 1 cr«, the city of London had 
Bid a dull knocking strike upon my ears, or w'a.s a lilmiry at fluildliall; but at that time it wa.s u 
it the laboured thud of my heart's .slow beating small allair, open only t«j citizens, or to persons iiitro- 
tliat I heard i I shook off lancies for a moment, ducwl by them. In the pri;sent lUiy, it is a really 
;iiid i-ealisoil as I .stood there, leaning .ngaiii.st the fix?e library, of a most excellent cliavacter. Twelve 
wall, that repeated blows, Piiiothercd by distance, j lai-ge library-table.s .are luovidr d for readers, 
were being struck before me. 'riic knocking amply sup] died with the re(|ui.-itc accommodation, 
ctmtinued; tw’o or three blows being given, and Printed catalogues, kept nearly up to date by 
tlicii a iiioinenlaTy halt I recognisecl the sound annual i>rinteil Kuppleiiicnts, contain entries of 
of colliers* picks, ami thankfully strove to pene- the hooks on a fairly gOf)d .system of chussifica- 
Iralc to Ihein, but iny knees would no longer tion — a matter more <li!licult to manage than 
suiiport me ; 1 staggered on, .and fell ]iroslrate. most persoiKs would siipi^o.se. The collection 
Still it seemed so awful a d(fath to die within is especially rich in all tliat concerns the history, 
ri*at;h of succour, that I .shouted as loud as T could, antiquities, topograjdiy, and institutions of London. 
;iud was entranceil when tlic knocking ceased, as A smaller room is well supplied with maps, direc- 
llioiigh the colliers were listening. Tile revulsion torios, and cninmercial journals, kept up week by 
ef liojic w.as too much : my faculties fill became wi*ck. There i.s no lending library, but the 
dim and hazy ; 1 lircd off in siicces^iion the two rooiii.s are freely open to ell. What a splendid 
barrels of my gun. in-ditution i.s this f(»r the promotion of intellectual 

My ne.\t recollection i.s that of a knot of colliers, imi»roveiiieiit in Loudon I Wc need hardly say 
in .seini-nuditv, who h.id just left llieir workings, that the metropolis has now sevcr-il important 
and come through the brattice which divided their libraries eonnected wdlli learned societies and 
]»orlion of the pit from the disu.^od part, and were mu.«eum9, such as the Koval Society, and the Lon- 
standing round me with their safety-lamps. They don Tnstitutiou, open to members ; the librarie.s 
had lie*!, they nflerwanls told me, at fir.d, Ihiukiiig of the Inns of Court, for the use of the law bodios; 


to abide by my vow. 
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tlou Tnstitutiou, open to* members ; the libraries 
of the Inns of Court, for the use of the law bodies; 


ill! explosion liad taken place in the abandoned the South Kensingtf)ii Museum Library of artistic 
w.irkiiiga; and it was long before tin? ‘bully* and scientific works, available on ‘students’ 
<'Uild pei*suade an V of them to follow’ him. But days;* and the East India Jdbrarj’, rich in 
w-licn they once W my deplorable condition, oriental l)ook.s and manuscript, but open only 
agonis(‘d w'itli hunger ainl tliirsl, grimy from he.ad t^ a limited class of readers. All the cathedrals of 
to foot with coal-dust, thin and cadaverou.s w’itli b-uglaiid anil W. ales have libraries, scarcely known 
niixietv, no Sisters of Charity could have been to miy but ecclesiastics, llie iiuivorsitics and col- 
more lender in their ministration.^. Warm tea h*gis possess libraries more or lc.ss extensive for 
and bread in spare monscls were givim me* ; and Ih® students. 0.\.ford,^ as is well known, is 

then 1 was raised, and carried to the working, ]mt rich in its Bodleian, Kailclille, and Ashinoloan 
ill a wagon, ami draw'n by one of the pit-horses to libraries, devoted to the use of academical men. 
Ihe pit-head. Never fihall I forget the delight of The Seolcli miiversilies possess good libraries, and 
being brouglit up to ‘bank,* and once more feeling Ireland lias reason to be proud of its IrinitvCol- 
tlie bles.s(?d air of heaven blow on my haggard Library, Neitlier Scotland nor Iivlaud has 
cheeks. And if any day my resolution not to J^^y library of. a public nature resembling that 
shoot again on a Yorksliire moor were in danger of the British Museum; so that autlior-crutt in 
of being shaken by the hospitable invitations of these sections of the ITiiilcd Kingilom is left to 
Willis, iiiy nightly di-eams would soon force me l^^ok after itself. 

1 ^^ * .1 - 1 l^na 1 ii41iiiv«4a linfi 


Edinburgli has hitherto had some compensa- 
tion by literary men being permitted to examine 
the very extensive collection of books belonging to 
the Faculty of Advocates, who have always acted 


Wrrn all its tokens of ndvaiiccment, Croat Britain nuinificenlly in this respect. Of late years, from 
iK, in comparison with some contiuciilal countries, the deficient accommodation in this remarkably 
not remarkable for public libraries. Private lib- fine library, the freedom acconlcd to literary 
mries arc numerous among the wealthy classes ; but students has unfortunately, as a matter of neces- 
thcrc are not many collections open to all. At sity, been much restricted— govemincnt, often 
the heail of all our i^ublic libraries is, of course, appealed to on public grounds, doing nothing in 
that of the British Museum, situated near Blooms- the way of remedy. 

•mry iu London. It is entitled to be called the Private liberality has in several instances sup- 
most magnificent library in the world, and is sup- plied collections of books for ]^ublic use. The 
Jiorted by munificent grants of money by parlia- Chetliain Library at Manchester is a fine example 
ment. But, after all, it is not quite a public of the liberality of the donor whose name it bears, 
library. It is open only to reaileis for the sake In various country towns, good libraries liave thus 
study ; the tmkets being given only ivhcn the been established. As regards their acceptability 
reader profesacs to have some literary, artistic, or by the classes of individuals for w’hoiii they were 
scientific purpose in view. To the bulk of the deigned, we may afterwards have something to say. 
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To Mr Ewart is due the merit of bringing a bill 
into parliament^ in 1850, for the establishment of 
public libraries in towns. It enabled town-councils 
to establish public libraries and museums, and to 
levy for that purpose a rate not exceeding one half- 
penny in the pound on the rated property in the 
town or municipality. After much discussion, the 
bill passed through all its stages, and became law. 
Though not ({uite strong enough for the purpose in 
view, the statute was sound in principle, and has 
been the forerunner of good work daring the 
({Uiirter of a century which has since elapsed. It 
was to apply to municipal boroughs having not less 
than ten thousand inhabitants, in pursuance of the 
vole of a majority of two-thinls of tlie townsmen 
<nialilied to vote. The councils, wdth the sanction 
thus obtained, were empowered t^) raise money on 
the security of the haltpenny rate, and to lay it 
out in the purchase of land, and the construction 
of buildings suitable for libraries or museums of 
science and art, or both ; together with Hxtures, 
furniture, &c. ; while the annual expenses of main- 
tenance were to be defrayed out of the annual rate. 
If tlic enrolled burgesses did not vote in favour of 
the scheme, it might again be brought forward 
after the lapse of two years. AVhatcvcr other 
I'egulations the town-councils might make, the 
admission to the libraries and museums must be 
free. The wording of the act vrns rather obscure 
in regard to the purchase of books ; and in effect, 
the first free libraries formed under its provisions 
were mainly dependent on donations of the books 
themselves ; ivell-to-do townsmen being willing to 
bear this cost, w’hcn they knew that the books 
would bo well cared for in buildings constructed 
and maintained for the purpose. The snbsetincnt 
statutes, to give better ellect to tlic act of 1850, 
need not occupy us long. In 1855, the operations 
were extended to all iiiiuiicipal or corporate towns, 
parliamentary parishes, towns under local govern- 
ment acts, and parishes or unions of parishes 
having not less than five tliousand inhabitants. 
Two-tliinis of the voters present iit a public meet- 
ing vronld sulUce, instead of Iwo-tliirds of the 
entire number of voters on the roll ; the subject 
might Ije brought forw’ard again (if unsuccessful at 
first) after an interval of one year ; and the money 
devoted to the purpose might be os much as one 
penny in the pound. The managers, empowered 
to buy the books ns w(ill os to conduct all the 
other regulations, were, to bo tlic councils in towns, 
the hoards in local government districts, and the 
commissioners in parishes. The library accounts to 
be kept free from all others. By an act passed in 
1866, an ordinary majority (just over one-half) is 
sufficient to sanction tiic formation of a free librunr ; 
and there is no longer a minimum limit to the 
p(ipulation armed with these permissive powers. 
In 1871, further facilities were given hy a fourth 
statute ; and the provisions have gradually liccn 
maile applicable to Scotland and Ireland as well us 
to England and Wales. 

With everv facility that has been given by stat- 
ute, the establishment of a free libraiy for a laige 
town is not easily effected. How, in a satisfactory 
manner, are the requisite number of votes to be 
secured 1 In few pf^es is there a hall for a meet- 
ing of ratepayers which will accommodate twelve 
hundred people, and these poorly represent a popu- 
lation of two or three hundred thousand. When 
a meeting, even under these disodvanta^, takes 


place, the chances arc that it will consist almost 
wholly of small traders, who, already overbiirdoned 
with local taxation, cncigetically object to being 
loaded with a fresh rate, for what seems so whim- 
sical as the providing an immense lemling library 
for persons who are able enough to procure books 
for themselves ; nor do they fail to allege that the 
I vast majority of the humbler and less affluent 
dosses have no ability or desire to read anything ; 
and they nutunilly decline to be ut the expense of 
trying to cultivate in them a taste for literary 
recreation. With these and other arguments, it is 
not strange that the assembly votes down the pro- 
posal. A great initiator;^ difficulty is got over 
when, by a innnificent gift or bequest, ihoiipy 
found to save the ratepayers from setting a-guing 
the concern. Glasgow, as we understand, is about 
to establish a free library, chiefly through means of 
this kind. 

The establishment of free libraries Inis, in fact, 
been an uphill struggle. According to lust accounts, 
the town free libraries had increased to about lit'ty 
in number by tlic year 1873, since which time the 
list has been steadily augmented. Some of them are 
ext-ensive establishments ; the Afanchester Library 
now consists of a reference library, six lending 
departments, and six news-rooms. Mr Axon, wlio 
has written much on this subject, draws attention 
to the points of diffenmcc between various free 
libraries in regard to the kinds of books con- 
tained, and to the kinds which the renders ajiply 
for in greatest iiiimbc'.r, In 1871, the Mn1lchc^ter 
Library contained the noble number of one hun- 
dred and live tliousand volumes, of which forty- 
four thousand came under the class of general 
literature, and thirty thousand under history, bio- 
graphy, and travels. The Liverpool Fretj Library 
contained in the same year iiinety-tlireo tliousaiHl 
volume.^; while that at Birmingham possessed iif'iy- 
eiglit thousand. * The class of works rood in free 
libr.aries,^ says Mr Axon, ‘ is a jioint of consider- 
able interest. A large percentage of the issuit are 
works of lictioii ; at Liverpool, it is tliirty-thrco 
j per cent, in the reference library, and seveiily- 
tlirce ]icr cent in the lending dcpartinoiit ; at 
Biniiingliam, only forty per cent (lending T). In 
some reference libraries, as at Manchester and 
Biniiinglium, fiction is almost entiady cxclinlcil. 
(Jiirioualy enough, it is found that the demand for 
this very light literature is greater among iniddle- 
clas.s borrowers than amongst the artisans. The 
taste for novel-reading is indeed one of the niORt 
marked characteristics of the age ; and all libraries 
are inllueuccd by it’ Therti c<in, wc think, be no 
ipicstion that the gradual spread of education, both 
in extent and in depth, will increase the desire to 
read the mustitr-pieces of literature, both poetry 
and prose, and tnosc solid works of information 
w'hich are veritable intellectual capital for all. All 
this, however, must be matter of time. 

The professed object of all free libraries is to 
benefit the working-classes, or, say, the woge-rc- 
ceiving classes generally. Where you fall upon a 
large and salicntly minded doss of mechanics who 
are eager for intellectual culture, the free library 
system is pretty sure to do well, whether origin- 
ating in private donation, or deluding on rates. 
On the contrary, where there is an absence of 
this energetic principle, the chances of success 
are very doubtful. In small and apathetic country 
towns^ libraries of any kind are pretty nearly 
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thrown awajr. There Btnnd the Rhclves laden with 
the most choice literature ; u reading-room, abound- 
ing in newspapen, ns comfortable as what 3’ou see 
in a club-house. The attraction is in vain. In 
< clouded majesty ’ dullness reigns. The people 
for whom all this is intended, prefer to spend 
their leisure hours in idle vacuity in the streets, 
|}crhaps gossiping about some local topic, perhaps 
jnaking critical remarks 011 neighbours, perhaps 
scorching in the depths of their pockets to find 
ii coin Buflicient to procure u dram. AVc do 
not present this picture with a view to prevent 
the establishment of libraries and reading-rooms, 
hut to suggest caution. ‘First, catch your hare,* 
is an important preliminary to the cooking of the 
animal. Intending benefactors ought not to be 
led away b^ Bciitiuient. SScveral questions demand 
their consideration. Arc the people disposed to 
read — is there any spirit in them which can be ad- 
vantageously acted on — wdll they in the slightest 
degree care about 3'oiir efforts for their welfare ? 
Thanks, of course, no one cares for. Rut it is 
rather hard to tind that a good few thousand 
jiouiids expended on some plan of local iniprovc- 
inent might as well have been sent down the 
o utter. On this subject, tliendbrc, we earnestly 
roimscl private individuals, as well as public 
authorities, to consider well, in the first jdace, 
wiiother the town they propose to operate on is 
likely to mip cuny general or permanent benefit. 

WALTER’S WORD. 

CHAITKIl .NXVIl.- DAXWKR. 

Amono many things— but all connected with one 
tender topic— that troubled Walter’s mind, as bis 
hnat followed the English yacht that evening into 
Palermo harbour, and then lay at a prudent dis- 
tance from her moorings, to mark who should 
leave her for the shore, was the (picstioii of con- 
srieiice : ‘ Have I a right thus to play the spy V 
lien? were an English geiitleiiiaii and his family, 
come abroad for health or ]deasure, and was it 
lilting that they should be dogged and watched by 
one who, if not a stranger, had (iliongh certainly 
through no fault of liis own) forfeited ihc right to 
be considered as a friend of the family. Did not 
this very necessity for conceal men t on his ]>art 
itself imply a certain meanness ? AYliat would be 
the judgment of any disinterest imI person upon 
such niidcrhand procecMlings i AVhat iiinst Fran- 
cisco, for example, think / to whom ho liad given 
his onlers to keep the boat in the shadow of 
an Italian steamer that happened to be anehc^retl 
near the station which the t^ylphide had taken 
I np, and consecpicntly alTorrlcd a convenient place 
el espial. Probably', Francisco, engaged at that 
jnoment upon what was very litcrallj' a supper of 
herbs, which, with some blackish bread, he had just 
token out of his pocket, did not think much about 
even in tlie presence of Francisco, Walter 
tolt ashamed. Ho rcineiubercil n certain argument 
he had once held with Jack I’elter upon the sub- 
ject of anonymous letters, in which he (Walter) 
fiod contends that under no possible circumstances 
could a riglit-mindcd, honest man — far less a gentle- 
man-— be justified in writing one. ‘ AVliat ! though 
other means of redressing wrong, or warning an 
person of some peril, should suggest itself?’ 
Jack had inquired : and he hod answered : ‘No : 


I »ot even in 


inquired ; and he hod answered : ‘No ; 
1 that case.* 


Tlie surprise he had experienced at hearing his 
friend express a contrary opinion — for IMter’s 
nature was, he knew, ingenuous to a fault — had 
impressed the circumstotice upon him, and it now 
recurred to him with particularity. ‘ Your ai^i- 
incnt, if pushed to extremity,’ Jack liail replied, 
‘would imply that nothing but straightforward 
conduct shonlil be used, no matter against wlioni 
we may be contending ; that in savage warfare, for 
exaniple, we should employ no subtleties, nor even 
take advantage of the cover of a tree ; and tliat, 
iigainst criminals, we should scorn to call to our 
assistance the arts of the detective.’ 

‘ The profession of the detective is one anthorised 
by law ; but what is called an amateur detective,’ 
he had replied, ‘ is one in love with deception for 
its own sake, and therefore hateful to every 
honourable mind.’ 

‘ But if one is persuaded tbai a crime is about to 
be committed, it is surely the duty of every man to 
avert it by such means as lie at liis disposal. It is 
eas3% indeed, to imagine a case — no ))ersunal atlvan- 
tage, of course, of our own being involved in the 
matter — where almost any means would be justiPi- 
ablc.’ 

It was curious enough that an aimless talk 
carried on in Beech Street, over pipes and beer, 
should thus recur to him with such force and 
vividness ; but perhaps it may be that no idle 
woiil, even spoken in jest, but boars some fruit in 
this world, as we are told it will do in the other. 
At all events, Jack’s opinions, which, when they 
were uttered, hail failed to convince his opponent, 
now gave Walter comfort in affording him argu- 
ments of self-jiistilication. True, in this case, he 
liad no cause to suspect that any wrong, far less 
any crime, was about to be committed ; yet T Allan’s 
expressed apprehensions, combined with his own 
estiniato of ^ir Roginald’s character, did give him 
considerable, tlioiigli vague anxiety on her account, 
and did ullbrd him at least a colourable pretence 
for playing this clandestine part of guardian angel. 
And, at all events, he could honestly atlirni that 
self-interest in nowise moved him in the matter, 
it was not to win her for himself that he was act- 
ing thus ; she seemed as far out of his reach — and 
as* adorable as any saint seems to her worsbij)per ; 
and if sacrilege was threatening her, it was his duU' 
to avert it. It was perhaps fanatical in him to 
imagine that any siicli was being ineditatcMl ; but 
if so, there was no harm done in his keeping watch 
over her, thus uiikiiowii and afar. 

As eoon as the yacht had conic to anchor, ho saw 
Sir Reginald go below, and presently reappear in 
company with a ladj’, veiled and cloaked, whom 
he concluded to be Lady Selwyn. Tliey got into 
a boat witli some luggage, and were rowed ashore, 
not to the Dogana, as he expected - Sir Reginald 
was not a man to submit to the inconvenience of a 
custom-house, if money could ransom him — ^bnt at 
Porta Felice, wdience they drove in the direction 
of the Marina. After their departure, Mr Christo- 
pher Brown came upon deck, and walked slowly 
up and down with Jiis cigar, enjoying, doubtless, 
that first opportunity of a level promenade ; but 
Lilian did not make her appearance. Walter did 
not wonder that she hod not gone ashore with her 
sister, shrewdly guessing that, after so long a 
companionship with Sir Reginald, she found his 
absence more enjoyable than the land ; but it did 
Buxpriso him that on a night so mild and tranquil. 
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she did not come on deck to enjoy the gloriouB 
panorama that for the firet time offered itself to her 
Saxon eyes. A light in tho windows of the stem- 
cabin served to mark her shrine. It was still so 
early, that it was unlikely she was weary ; so, ther^ 
fore, she must needs be ill. Vet, in that case, Sir 
Reginald would surely have i)rocurcd medical 
atlvico ; and he did not return. 

There scenied iiolhing to be gained by watching 
longer, yet AValtcr rcnuiined for hours, long after 
llie owner of the SijlpJMi had retired below, till 
the sky grew bhiek, and the stam came out above 
the mountain-peaks. Then the patient Francisco, 
duly guerdoued for his long vigil, put liim on 
.«!l)ore. As he walked towards the Marina, he saw 
a tall figure standing under the porch of the Jfnfd 
de France, which he once more recognised for the 
ox-captain of dragoons. Sir Reginald and his wife 
had established ‘themselves, it seemed, within a 
few doom of his own lodging. 

That night, Walter slept but little ; Ids brain 
was busy with guesses at the cause of bi ban's noii- 
appcaraiicG on boaid the yacht. In so fidr and 
strange a clime, it seemed so inexidicablc that 
eiiiloBity should not have induced her to come up 
on deck, unless she was really too unwell to do so. 
AVlien lie fell aslei?p, it was only to liave his 
apprehensions cmboilied in grote.«!rjLue and hideous j 
<li'cams, ill which Lilian was .always the victim, 
and the captain her destroyer, lii the morning, 
his first movement was to the wind«)W, from whence 
lie could command but little of the harbour, yet 
that little comprising something of what his eyes 
most yearned for— the ilelicate spars of ‘ the Iiiglese 
yat’ standing out against the background of a 
purple hill. For many .an hour yet, it was in the 
idghcst degree iinprubahle that Sir Reginald would 
be stirring ; still, he resolved to keep within doors, 
and thereby avoid the risk of rcco^ntion. lie h.a«l 
somehow persuaded himself that Ids usefulness - if 
it was fated that he should be of use - to Lilian 
would be invulid.ated, should his presence at 
Falermo become known. As to tlic fact of his 
being resident in the town transpiring by other 
means, it was not likely that any one should 
mention the name of so unimportant an iiidividiud 
as himself ; who did not even patronise un hotel. 
At the same time, lie thought it as well to secure 
Signor Baccari’s silence upon this point, whose 
tongue was ai»t to he eloquent upon all subjects, 
from the least to the greate&t ; while his son, 
Francisco, on the other hand, never opened his 
mouth but to admit a cigarette or a strip of 
macaroni. As it happened, the master of the house 
<lid not put in his usual appeai'ancc that morning 
at Walter’s hreakfast-tahlc, some business having 
taken him into the town betimes. Late in the 
aftcnioon, however, when the Marina was hegin- 
ning to fill with equipages, he returned, even more 
radiant than usual. 

‘I have news for y’oii,* said he to his lodger. 

* A great Jklilonl has arrived from England, richer 
than any that has appeared this season. The 
hotels, it seems, arc not good enough for him, for 
he remain^ he, at least, and his daughter — on 
board of his own ship, which is fitted up like a 
palace. He is something Irciiiendous ; the whole 
town is talking of him.' 

‘ His name?' inquired Walter, amused by this 
magnificent description of the scli-made merchant. 

*Hi8 name is Brown: yes; Milord and Milady 


Brown. Their ship is called the Sijlphide. You 
can see a portion of it from the winiiow. It is, 1 
don’t know how many tons— perhaps a thousand.' 

* Scarcely so many as that, Mr Boccari,’ said 
Walter, laughing. ‘We have seen the whole of 
it— Francisco and I— last night. We met it 
coming into harbour. Did he not tell you V 

‘ He tell ? Not ho. lie is a good son, but he does 
not talk. I sometimes think that the Ijrigunds 
frightened his voice away, when they got hold of 
him a year or two ago. What a prize Milonl Brown 
would he for those rascals ! I low they would 
coin Ids blood, if they got hold uf him! He is 
wise to I'cmain on board ship.’ 

‘But they could not hurt him in Palciino, I 
suppose ? ' 

‘No, no; not in the town. But if he should 
take a fancy for iileasnre- trips, were it only to 
ascend Monte Pelegrino, let him have soldiers 
with him, and plenty of ihciii.’ 

‘ Jt seems to me to he a most discredibible thing 
Hint you good folks in Palermo slioiild be kepi 
l»risoners within your own walls.' 

‘ Doubtless it is disoredilnble ; but it is better to 
be a prisoner than to lose your skin. It is sale 
enoiigli on the Marina lien*, driving up and down; 

‘You are easily satisfied,' answered Walter, 
langbing. 

‘ Vis ; rontentiiiont is a Messing, signor. T look 
out’ (he was standing at the window), ' and see these 
carriages, and though they are very line — jirobiibly 
the finest in the world' 1 say to myself : “ Do not 
be envious, Baecari. For livepenci.*, you can hire 
soinelldng to carry you np and down, wirnli, 
though not BO highly decorated, serves your pur- 
pose equally well." Ah I thi*re are some new faces 
— ymir eoiiqiat riots, signor — a handsome man, 
though not BO good-nalni’cd-looking as a Jiusbaml 
should be ; and a cliarniiiig wife. They Ibrm part 
of the suite uf Milord Brown, .and are slaying at the 
Jltilii tie France. Do you know them V 

‘ Yes ; I know them,' answered Waller, who, 
standing behind his host, could watch the passing 
(•aiTi.ageB, B(?eiirc from the obseivalioii of their in- 
muiCH ; ‘ but T do not wish to be recognised. You 
c.an keej) a serret, Signor Baccarl ? ' 

‘For a friend’s friend, yes,' replied the little 
lodging-house keeper theatiically. ‘The signor 
does nut wish it to be knoAvn that lie is in the 
town V 

‘Just so. It is impoilant that that gciitleinan 
should not know it' 

‘The gentleman!* answered tlic other, with a 
comical look. ‘I Bee!' 

‘ I don't want either of them to know it,’ relumed 
Litton, with a slilfnesa that was utterly thrown 
away upon his mercurial companion. ‘ They ai-c 
not the suite uf Milonl Brown, as you call him, hut 
members of his family.’ 

Sir Reginald ditl nut certainly resemble a valet 
—•even the best spcciiiicn of a gentleman’s gentle- 
man would have suffered by contrast with his 
haughty and supercilious mien, as he leaned back 
in tne carriage, and stared about him. ^ It was 
strange how he had lost his once genial smile since 
tho sun of prosperity had risen upon liim; pcrhajis 
he no longer thought it worth while to wear iL 
now he hod gained his object — the pale ond timm- 
looking girl that sat beside him, and to whom ne 
seldom vouchsafed a wonl. The carriage, whicu 
had been driven towards the town, did not 
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retam npf the Marina, and Walter concluded that 
it was bound for tlie Imrbour, and might pcr]ia]i8 
return with Lilian and her father. And so it 
proved. In less than half an liour, the same equi- 
page came slowly up the Marina with two mure 
occupants. Lilian, with her sister, now occupied 
the front seat ; her appearance was greatly altered 
since he hod seen her Inst ; slic was not less beauti- 
ful than of yore, but her beauty was of another 
type —that of the liot-houso flower ; a cushion was 
])]accd behind her head, and her large eyes, as they 
turned languidly at her father’s voice, looked very 
weary. Would they have lit up, thought Walter, 
if she could have known that at that nioinont she 
was passing bcnciith his window; and that his gaze 
was furtively devouring her? Was it possible that 
the sea- voyage alone, could have worked thus harm- 
! fully with her ? Or was this change not rather 
1 owing to irksome compaiiiuiishi]), to the knowledge 
I Ilf the tyranny that was exercised over Lotty, and 
I to the absence of any one wlio could syinpatliise 
I and make common cause with h(3r ? Nay, might not 
; i vcn the consideration, that a certain triie-liearled 
I friend (as she, at least, knew him to be), one Walter 
bitton, w.^s separated from her by wide seas, and 
probably for ever, have helped to lude that fair 
elicck, and dull those bright eyes ! As the cai riage 
rolled away, his gaze dared not follow it, for it 
iiiu.st needs have met lliat of Sir liegiiiald, whose 
glance shot hither and thither with contemptuous 
.‘-wiftiu:.s<, uiihfss when spoken to by his IVither- 
I iu-law, when his faeci at once a'^.siinu'd the air 
! of rcspccliul attention. AValter knew him well 
: enough to feel, not only that he had not schooled 

■ liims(df to sucli unwonted humility without an 
I (.hjoct, hut that he must al.«so deem the ohjw.t 
; attainable. Sir Roginsdd ha«l haled exoilion < v«*n 
; ill his college days, anci still more self-denial ; but 
! when the prize had seemed of siillicienl value, lie 
' bad gone ill for a.s severe training as any devotee 

■ ('f the oar. ife was one of those men who are 

: always saying to themselves (instead of ‘Ls it 
! ‘Is it worth my while.?’ and who act 

accordingly. Undoubtedly, however, Walter Wiis 
thinking liardly of him. tl is not to be. supposed, 
(yen though his looks might shew ill-concealeil 
disfavour towanls his sister-in-law, that he was 
; ■'•peculating upon her indisposition, or general deli- 
I cacy, ns likely to end in Jicr death, and therefore 
! ill his own aggrandisement ; it is more probable. 
' that he simply disliked her because lie knew that 
’ .^lie had found him out, .and re.scnted his influence, 
with her father. Again, and still again, did the 
carriage of Milord ilrewn and family fwi-ss Signor 
Baccari*.s house, amid an cvcr-incrcasing throng of 
: similar vehicles ; the crowd of sightseers on foot 
was also larger than was customary, and among 
these Walter could see that the new arrivals caustnl 
no little excitement. It was not unusual for an 
i^^nglish yacht to put into ralcriuo harbour, but it 
was evident that some especial interest attiudied to 
the proprietor of the SylphvU ; whether on accf>imt 
of that report of his vast wealth, which had already 
^ached the cver-open cars of Ikccari, or from the 
^uty of his two daughters. Since this was so, 
since even in a foreign town, and as an utter 
stranger, Mr Christopher Brown and his belongings 
! were of sufficient importance to make such a scii- 
! ^tion, was it not the very height of folly in one 
I ijke himself— an unknown and penniless painter, 
1 wioiight Walter, with a sudden pang— to nourish 


hopes in connection with Lilian? He ncknowledgr^l 
to himself that it was so : hope— that is, a lover’s 
hope — WAS out of the question for him ; but that 
be might be of some service to her, he knew not 
bow, against some danger be knew not what, of 
that be had still some hope. As if to make up for 
bis absence at Ins lodger’s morning meal, Signor 
Ijacairi spread AValter’s supper-table that evening 
with bis own li:iiid.s. 

‘ AVell,’ said lie, * you saw all your friend.*!. How 
beautiful are the young ladies! How prosperous 
looks Milord! How bold and gallant the young 
gonllcinaTi his son-in-law! lie i.s a .soldier, 1 
.siippo.se ?’ 

‘ Vc-s, lie i.H a soldier,’ answered Walter — * a 
man wlio lia.s .served with great distinction in 
the war.* 

‘ But yet not a‘ iavouiite of your?, signor ?* 

‘How" do you know that?’ inquired Walter 
quickly. 

‘ I merely judged fnun your countenance —which j 
i.s Italian in ils frankness, rather than English— a.s ' 
he dreve by. Yon would not he di.sronteiited, I 
was al)oiit to a.sk, if ill luck should happen to 
tlic.-e compatriots of yours i* 

‘ 111 luck f I ilon't understand you. Most cer- 
luinly 1 wish none of them harm ; wliile, as to some 
fif them, the ladie.s, for example, 1 would rather — 
infinitidy ratlicr — that the ill luck, ii.s you call it, 
no matter how ill it may he, .should happen to 
myself rather than to cillier of them.' 

‘The sigiuir i.s veiy gallanl,* answered the 
Sicilian, shaking Ills head. ‘ But no man is pre- 
pared to die for more than one woman — at least 
one woman at a time.’ 

‘To die?’ 

*Ve.s signor, even to die— for it may come to 
that. lii.«ti*n to me a little.’ The lodging-house 
keepers toiie.s had suddenly become very grave. 

‘ You are Signor Pelter’s friend, and therefore 
mine ; mre, you an? my ti ienil and iiiy son s iiiciid 
on your own account. AN’ell, you u.'<ked me this 
morning, could 1 keep a secret. Let me on iny 
part ask you the same ques'linii : Can 

‘ Certainly 1 can,* answercil W alter, more aston- 
ished by the gravity witli which the other pul the 
fpie.<tion, than even by the qiie.stion itM-df. 

‘ That is well, since, otherwi.^e, what 1 am about 
to say, would, if repealcil, cost me dear. On the 
Marina this morning, beside the carriage-people 
and the good company, there were some queer 
folks, dressed as line, inayhap, as the re.^t ; but — 
brigands ! ’ 

‘ J^rigamls on the Marina ; impo.ssible ! ' The idea 
appeared to AValtcr about a.s incongruous as liigh- 
wavmcu in Rotten Row, or on the est ClilF at 
Brigliton. 

‘ It is ncvorllieless true, signor. They scent the 
carease afar oil’ like vultures, but they are more 
aiidaiaoiis. They have spies also cvcrvwhere. The 
.arrival of Miloiil Brown reached their ears, no 
doubt, almost a.s soon us mine; and they have 
already identified him.’ 

‘ Identified him ? * 

‘ Well, yes ; in a case like this, where so much 
is involveil, it would not do to make mistakes, you 
see. Such things do occasionally happen. Tiiey 
luive caught the wrong Milord before now. An 
encounter with the lung’s troops is not to be 
hnzanled for nothing. These gentry like to be 
sure of their ground.’ 
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‘ But what have the king’s troops to do with Mr 
Brown ? ’ 

‘ Well, he would lianlly he so rash, I conclude, 
AS to move without an escort. On hoard his ship 
lie is safe, of course, hut in no other place. If you 
are his friend, you had better let him know as 
much, that is all.’ 

‘But the whole story will appear to him an 
ahsurrlity. ITe will ask for the jiroofs of his 
danger — for the authority that it exists.’ 

‘And that, signor, you have given your honour 
not to reveal. In conndence, however, the case is 
this. My Francisco, as I told you, was once taken 
prisoner hy these scoundrels. During his cap- 
tivity, he learned not a little of their i)rivatc ways. 
There is a certain freemasonry among them, hy 
menus of which, for example, they recognise each 
other to he gentlemen of the same profession — the 
eyes to the left, and a tap of the iica<1, like this, 
well, my Francisco was on the Marina yesterday. 
He is not a great talker, hut he has cpiick eyes — 
and ho saw soiiiething.’ 

‘ I should like to hear wliat he saw from his own 
lips,* said Walter (piictly, hegiiiiiing for the first 
tinic to helicvc that the thing was serious. Baccari 
Avas not only a gossip, hut had a capneious swallow 
for the marvellous ; whereas Francisco’s iiifuriiia- 
tion— the little, that is, he had ever condescended 
to impart — had always [)rovcd to be correct. 

‘No, signor; 1 cannot permit that,’ was the 
Sicilian’s uncxpcctcil reply. ‘ I have already gone 
for your sake and that of friendaliip’s as far as I 
dare go. kly hoy must he able to swear hy the 
Virgin that he never hrcathc<i to you one syllalde 
of all this. It is he w'ho will he suspected, you 
understand — ^not I— if yon should think it well to 
give Milord Brown a wiirniiig.’ 

‘ I sec, I said Walter thoughtfully. ‘ Thou T am 
to take it in real earnest, that it is your opinion 
and Francisco’s that the brigands aro jdnttiiig to 
seize my friends, with the view of exacting ransom V 

‘ By Santa Rosalia, so it is. If CJaptaiii C’onalli 
catches them, they will have to pay him luindsomcly 
for their lodging.’ 

‘Corralli? Then you know the very iiiaii, it 
seems 1 ’ 

‘Not I,’ answered the other hastily. ‘J know 
nothing. Even what I did know is mine no 
longer ; it is yours.* 

‘ You have no advice to offer in addition to this 
meagre information V 

‘Advice against the brigands! Heaven forbid. I 
Imvc said more than I ought to have douc alread}^ 
ill the boro fact. You must act as it jileascs you.’ 


CUAPTER XXVIII.-— THE CHASE IN THE CALM. 

The information — if such cVhint of danger conld 
he called such — that hail thus been given by his 
host to Walter was indeed astounding, hut it was 
not incredible. Short as was the time he had 
himself been in Palermo, so many and so extraor- 
dinary had been the stories he had heard iiairated 
of the vipinr and audacity, as well as of the crimes 
of the brigands who haunted its very gates, that he 
was constrained to admit at least the possibility 
of this new scheme of outrage. His informant, 
however timid and credulous, had undoubtedly 
•—through his son Francisco — exceptional oppor- 
tunities of information upon the matter in ques- 
tion ; and, moreover, it was pretty evident that he 


had not told all he knew. The fact that brigands had 
been even interchanging signs with one another, as 
the occupants of Mr Brown’s carriage passed hy, 
was itself alarming; but in all likelihood thci'e 
hnil been much more of particularity in the affair 
than Baccari had stated. No captive worth the 
trouble of taking had os yet fallen into brigand 
liands that season ; and no doubt, like the wolves 
after long famine, these wretches were emboldened 
hy necessity, and more apt even than usual for any 
daring deed. The wealth of the English inerchaiit 
hml ])rohahlv been much exaggerated to them, and 
would afford a tempting bait. The time in which 
they had acquired even that much of information 
respecting him wiis, however, so extremely short, 
that, nolwithstanding their eniployiiieiit of spies— 
which was well known to he the case, and who 
were suspected to exist even in the very hotels at 
which the proposed victims lodged — it seeinecl 
to Walter inexplicable ; in his perplexity, he 
found himself inventing the wildest theories to 
uccoiiiit for it ; among them, even the notion lliiit 
Sir Uogiiiald himself had had a hand in the iiiatter 
crossed his troubled brain. On reflection, however, 
lie admitted this idea to he ns monstrous as it was 
unjust; for how could IjoUy’s husband, even if it 
could be shewn that it was to liis lulvantage to 
get his relative kidnapped — which it clearly was 
not, seeing the ransom must evidently emne ont 
of his own pocket — have been able himself, an 
utter stranger in Palermo, to enter into a nefari- 
ous treaty with the hrigaiids of the mounlaiiis f 
The fact of Walter entertaining such a thought 
even for an instant was, however, a curious ]>ri)of 
of the hostility with which he now regardoil his 
quondam friend— of the profouiid conteni)>t which 
he enU*rtaine(i for his character; the reason of 
which was not so much what he knew of him— 
though he knew much tliat was evil — as that mis- j 
trust of the baronet with which Lilian’s insliiicl had 
inspired her, and which she had communicated to i 
him. Of Lilian, however, at present, and in con- | 
neetion wdth the brigand question, AValler was not i 
thinking ; it was rare, indeed, to find the banditti | 
encumbering themselves with female captives, the I 
])ossession of whom must needs hinder them from I 
making the ra[>id niarelies which pursuit so ofU-ii | 
compelled. Nor did he greatly concern himself j 
with the personal safety of Sir Reginald : his > 
anxiety was solely upon Mr Brown’s account; 
partly because any outrage such ns was contem- 
plated would fall on the worlliy merchant, being 
what he was, with especial severity (Walter hail 
not forgotten the hospitality and kindness he 
hail manifested towards liini in old days), hut 
principally because of the distress with which such 
an event must needs aftlict his daughters. 

What course, however, to adopt, in onlcr to put 
him on his guard without permitting him or nis 
to guess from whom the friendly warning came, 
was a difficult problem. Any hint directly from 
himself was out of the question ; Walter was firmly 
resolved — unless an opportunity of doing some 
great personal service sliould be vouchsafed him-- 
to keep his proximity to them unknown to any of 
the party ; and, moreover, any interference on his 
part was certain to have a base motive assigned to 
it, by at least one member — and he the most influen- 
tial — of the family. In a word, either his warning 
would he disregarded as a mere pretence for ^ 
gaining lost favour, or it would he credited at the 
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expense of his own charACtcr. It might have hocn 
fortunate that he was able to nfl'orrl thorn the 
information, but liow nhuiild lie explain liis pres- 
ence at Palenno, his pursuit of Jjuian across the 
seas ! Under the circumstances, he decided to do 
nothing for the inoment, 1)ut to keep, through 
Ikiccari, a strict watcli u])on tlie movements of Sir 
Keginald at the hotel. It would be by that means 
ca^*- to find^ out if the party contcm]ilatcd any 
expedition without the town, and in that case he 
^vould send them warning of its poril. 

It secmetl, however, os though Alilord llrowii and 
his belongings were well content wilb such objcM^ts 
of interest as Palermo itself atforded. He and his 
two daughters w'erc generally to be seen during the 
fashionable hours driving up and down the Marina, 
and at other times, when the weather was compara- 
tively cool, visiting the pictni*cs(pie and ancient 
churches, nr making purchases at the quaint edd 
aiiops. Tlie two girls Avere both greatly alterejl 
from the day on which the young painter lunl 
Been tlieiii fiist, and altered for the worse ; but the 
change was of a <li(rerent kind. In Lotty’s case, 
the beauty of youth was dimniod by sorrow and 
(ILsuppointment ; her illusions bad been rudely 
flostroycd ; in her secret hcMirt, she doubtless knew 
that siie had riski'd, and almost lost, her ]dacc at 
lier fathers liearth, fur an unworthy object ; the 
man that lia<l once been in her eyes a hero, nay, a 
doini-god, had slirunk down to mean dimensions ; 
her iiiipassionecl lover bad become a faithless 
liusbainl, a tyrant, too, of whom she sto«)d in fear. 
Perhaps her baptaost moments wen* those Urns 
passed in the society of those who Inwl once been 
all in all to her ; w’bile be who bad usiirpcil their 
place in her heart - and lost it by bis own harsh- 
ness and inlididilv -strolled al.»out the town in bis 
own fashion, and followed his own devices. Lilian, 
too, it was plain, w’as a sulferer, whether from 
mental or physical causes, but her beauty seeiiHMl 
enhanced rather than diminished by the sad ox- 
perieuco. Languid and* listless she might bo, but 
tile listlcssness and languor were not those of a 
tine lady ; it was the idea of the public that she had 
come to Palermo as a last, chance for strength and 
life ; and ]»ity and ailiniraiion w'crc the tributes paid 
to her wlier(‘ver she moved. In reality, though far 
from well, she was by no means st» ill as these 
go(Hl folks supposed her to be ; and what ailed her 
she kept to iiei-self, Lotty’s eyes were often tc«1 
with irrepressible tears; but Lilian shed none, 
though she mourned in secret the unhappy con- 
dition of her sister, ami the influence which Sir 
Heginnld exercised over her father. It appeared 
to Walter, however, who watched the proceedings 
of the little party ivitli the utmost interest, and jis 
closely as the ncccssit^ir of keeping himself out of 
their sight permitted liim, that this influence was 
yn the wane. Not only, iia we have said, did Sir 
Reginald take his pleasure for the most part inde- 
pendently of the rest of the party, but when in 
company with them, the behaviour of the obi mer- 
chant towards him was far less cortlial than of yore ; 
he generally addressed himself to his daiigliters, 
I'awcrthanto his son-in-law, and received the con- 
ciliatory speeches of the latter with less uutwanl 
Bigns of satisfaction than were due (as one would 
Jmve thought) to a baronet of the United Kingilnni. 
7*e cause of this, os Walter shrewdly suspected, 
daring the close companionship iiisepar- 
able from life ou shipboard, Sir Reginald hsA 


revealed more of bis true character to the old mer- 
chant than ho Inid intended to do, and perhaps than 
he him.self W'us aware of. Nothing is more agree- 
able in society, it is said, than *a natural manner;’ 
blit then we must make fpiite sure that our nature 
is iUelf agreeable before cultivating it. 

Since Walter’s host had been so mysteriously 
coiiniiiiiiicativu to liiin respecting the designs (»f 
II Oapitano f 'orralli as the * principal robber* in 
those partiS w'as familiarly yet respectfully called 
—be bad bcnni singularly reserved and I'cticciit. 
Upon that subject, iinb.-ed, be was resolute not to 
speak at all, and ]H‘rbaps was seeretly repentant of 
having said so iiiucb. His inaiiner, Ibough always 
ntspoclful, was no longer effusive ; it seemed "to 
say : ‘ Whatever obligations 1 may have once been 
under, Signor Litton, to our common friend, it 
Iia.s now been repaid to you by the risk 1 have 
incurred.* Walter, taking into consideration the 
natural timidity of the man, appreciated the 
sacrifice that had eviilently been made of bis 
peace of mind, but tlioiight the risk ridiculously 
exaggerated. To uii Englislimaii and a Londoner, 
like himself, it was hanl to believe that the appri;- 
hensiuiis of this Sicilian were founded on sober 
fact. That brigandage existed in the neighbour- 
hood must ]irobably be the case, since every one 
acknowledvcil it ; the nativo.s even spoke of it with 
a certain bated breath, and with a tempered indig- 
nation which shewcil that tln-y stood in personal 
fear. Hut he bad l>egun to assume that such out- 
ragi's were no more common than the eruptions 
of Etna or Wuviu.s. He bad beard of none taking 
place, but only legends of its occurrence last year 
at latest. He himsL*lf had occasionally been be- 
yond the coniines of the city, without meeting with 
annoyance ; and had climbed a hill or two, with- 
»mt coming uii anyone, more lawless or ferocious- 
looking than a shepherd in sheep.skiii. Other 
vi-situiis, better wortli kidiia]>ping than a penniless 
artist like himself, bad been equally enterprising 
— for a certain sense i»f danger had", ho. was com- 

S ellcd to confess, been experieiiceil in tlio.se oxxmj- 
il ions - and bad likewise returned to their hotels 
without molestation. 

A fortnight bad pas.sed away since bis bost’.s 
warning, and he began to congratulate himself 
that he liad not iinnecossanly alarmed the mer- 
chant and lii.s family, by coiiimuiiicating it to 
thorn ill any way, when a circumstance occurred 
which seemed to put their safety boyoiid all 
f|UCstion. On going to the window one moruing 
to take his ii.sual i'ejist of sky, and sea, and moun- 
tain before sitting down to breakfast, the light 
spars of tho Sylphide had vanished from their 
usual position. 

‘ Yes, signor,* said the voice of Baccari, as Walter 
stooil staring at the vacant idaco, while a certain 
void that secmcil to answer to it made itself felt 
in his (]uick-Wtiiig heart, ‘ I am glad to say your 
friends are saved, and not at my expense ; they 
have saved themselves— which is always the best 
way of doing it— by leaving Palermo.' 

* Do you mean to say that the yacht has sailed P 
* Thanks to the Virgin, yes— for Messina. You 
don't know what I have suffereil for the sake of 
^filord Brown, or 3'ou would, I hope, look butter 
pleased. Ah, I breathe again. I feed as when I 
tirst came on shore after little Francisco fell over- 
board. You null not catch me ineildling with the 
affairs of other people again, 1 promise you.’ 
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does not appear to me that any evil has 
happened to you — or, indeed, to anybody else — 
from your coinnuinicatioii,* remarked Walter dryly. 

‘ Uappened ? No ; but it might have happened. 
Ah, signor, if we could only sec the danpera we 
have escaped, wo should have more tminkful 
hearts I Kvon now, 1 dare not tell you all. Let it 
Budicc— still between oiii'sclvcs -that Milord Brown 
has been dogged day and night ; they have been 
so hungry al'ier liiin, that 1 almost wonder they 
did not pounce upon him on the Marina. Ilalf 
Palermo naa been in Captain Corralli’a pay for the 
last fortnight. They would have seized him at 
the very shrine of Santa Rosalia, if he had but 
Ycuturcd up Pelegrino. But as it is, he lias dis- 
appointed everybt)dy — that is, I iiicaii, all the 
wicked people. Milord is not only very rich, but 
very wise ; be has taken liimself oil' by sea to 
Messina. Ijook ! yonder is his line ship.* 

And truly at tliat luoineiit the Avhile sails of 
the English yueht, set to catch every breath of the 
light Mediterranean breeze, could be seen rounding 
the harbour point. 

‘And have all bis family gone with him/* 
inquired Walter, by no means in the tone of 
triumpli with which his companion sj^oke. A 
sickening feeling of de.sertiuii, of loneliness, as 
well as hopelei«sness, had taken jiossessiuii of him. 
Ills labour had been in vain ; he had crossed the 
seas without being of any service to Lilian, iiur 
had she even been aware of his faithful presence. 
He required no acknowledgiuent of his devotion, 
yet tliut what he had done should not he known — 
might never be known —to its object, seemed a 
hard fate. 

‘ No, signor, not all the family ; his son-in-law 
and married duiiglitcr arc still at the hotel, in- 
tending, 1 hclicve, to follow Miluixl to-morrow by 
the steamer. But what doe.^ //itit signify to Corralii 
—even if he caught him, since the big fish has got 
through the meshes -since he has lust Milord ! ’ 

This reference to Captain Corral Ifs disappoint- 
ment was thrown away upon Walter ; liis mind 
had dissevered itself from all his Sicilian surround- 
ings, and was busy with Lilian only and her affairs. 
Since she and licr father bad sailed alone, it was 
clear that their rclaliuus with the captain liad not 
grown more conlial ; but could she be Inqipier 
on that account, when she must needs picture to 
herself poor Lotty hearing the brunt of Sir Regi- 
nald's ill-tciiipcr, increased hy the sense of iiis 
having thus mismanaged matters ! it was a satis- 
faction, of course, to rcllect that the worthy 
merchant had escaped all danger from the 
brigands, but now that lie had done so, that 
ilanger appeared even less to AValter than hefore. 
11c even confessed to himself that he would have 
preferred Mr Brown to run what little risk there 
might have been by remaining at Palermo. As fur 
him (Waller), tliere he must stay, his solitude made 
more irksome than before by Lilian’s hying visit, 
for it was impossible that he could follow her to 
Messina by the steamer which was to convey Sir 
Reginald and his wife ; and of public convey- 
ances by land— thanks to the fear of Captain 
Corralii & Co. — there were none. 

For weeks, AValtcPs art had been in abeyance ; 
the nre-occupation of his mind, in spite of the 
novmty and splendour of the scenes that presented 
themselves to his had kept it so ; and now 
it seemed utterly impossible Ihat ho could take 


up cither brush or pencil. He envied the Sicilian 
nature which permitted those about him to fiiuj 
happiness in listless ease, to loll in the sunshine, 
to ilreauL away an aimless existence. It was not 
the climate that cnorvulcd him, and made him 
disinclined even for the labour which had once 
been bis delight, hut sheer despondency ; hope, 
the lamp of life, that shines with so bright a llaiiie 
in youth, with so feeble a dicker in old age, wus- 
burning low within him; and in that land of 
light and colour all seemed dark. All day he sat 
unoccupied at the window, from which he hatl 
watched the S^iflpkide slowly glide to eastward, 
gazing on the biimiiig empty street, on the gay 
Marina, with its glittering throng of carriages, and 
then on the calm evening sea. 

‘ AVliy, the signor has never touched his dinner!’ 
expostulated Baccari, coming in to see his lodger, 
as his custom was upon his roturn from his favourite 
cafe. 

‘ I was not hungry,* answered AValter (piictl}'. 
Mlow unlorliinato, upon the very day wlicn 
there was so line a iish ! Francisco caught it liiij;- 
self this morning.’ 

‘ Is your sou within doors ! * 

‘ Yes, indeed ; he fancies he has earned a holiday 
beeausu of that mere stroke of good luck ; and lui^ 
been doing nothing- -podlively nothing — through- 
out the day.’ 'I'he good man, who never stirnMl a 
linger in the way of work himself, beyond bringing 
ill A\’'altci‘*.s meals, denounced this idleness witii 
amazing energy. 

‘Send the lad to me,* said Walter ; and acioni- 
ingly Francisco ])re.sejited hiniself, ru1)l)ing his line 
almond eyes, and looking listless and languid Iroin 
head to heid. 

‘ Could we go for a sail, iny boy i * inquired 
Waller wislfiill}’. 

‘AV’e can go on the water, if Die signor widus 
it,’ replied the other, wilh a glance at the gliis..y 
sea ; * but there is not a breath of wind.* 

‘Ifas there been no wind all day F 
‘None since the morning ; Milord’s yat* (he lial 
learned a little English, and was very ])roiid of IhaL 
wonl, ami his ])runiiiiciatioii of it) ‘ had a lillK’ 
with her, but it soon came to iioUiiiig.* 

‘ The t>ijlphidt} lifts not got far, you think, then?* 
‘ Not ten miles awiiy, if so much.* 

‘(\>uld we overtake her/* e.\clainicd Waller 
suddenly, 

‘ AA’^ell, that ilepcnds ; there is a little breeze from 
the shore, though none out yonder ; mid by hugging 
the laud, it would be possible for so small a boat 
as ours to make some way, p(.‘rliaps.* 

‘ But wc could use the oars.’ 

Francisco shook his head, ‘The signor would 
find that very toilsoiiuV lie answeretl ; the idea ol 
taking an our himself not even so much as oecur- 
ring to his iiiiagiiiation. 

‘ At all events, let us go,’ said AValter. The poor 
young fellow was seized with lui uncontrollable 
desire to have a last farewell look — not at Lilian, 
for that would he impossible, but— at the yacht 
that was bearing her away from him. In twenty 
minutes, the two were on board their boat. It was 
a tiny crafty that would have succumbed to a 
Levanter — or even half a one — in live minutes, but 
its lightness was now of advantage to them. Tlie 
gentle breath that sighed from the great islaiwi- 
garden, swelled its small sail, though, as Francisco 
ii nd prognofiticated| it failed them when even a litue 
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way from land. Tliey therefore coasted along the 
shore, following its myriad indentations, and coining 
face to face with a thousand unexpected licautics, 
which, under any other circumstances, would have 
ravished the young painter’s eye. Presently the 
luoun arose, and tuuclied oil these objects with an 
unearthly splendour. 

< It is mtc/ observed Fiancisco scmtcntiously. 

‘ Where I ' asked Walter eagerly. 

* 1 said it was late, signor.’ 

* I thought you said : “ Tliero is the yacht.” * 

*No ; she may have got half-way to Messina by 

this time. The wind may have held with her, 
though it dropped with us ; and let me tell yon, 
it will be hairier work getting lioiiic than coming.’ 

* Let us round tbe next heudlaiid, and if notbing 
is to be seen of her, then we will put hack.’ 

Francisco, at the tiller, raises his shoulders half 
ail inch, liis eyebi’ows a whole one, and lights 
another cigarette. This Englishman, w»ho seems 
to be ill love with a ‘3'at,’ is incom]irehen.<iblc 
to him, but he is generous, and deserves to be 
humoured. As they ruiind the promontory he 
liiis indicated, an immense reach of sea comes into 
view, but not a sail is to be seen upon it. 

‘The “yat” must be fivc-and-tweiity miles to 
caslwanl of us, signor, if she * 

‘ There she is ! * iiitcrruiited Waller eagerly. His ‘ 
iliiick eyes luul detected her to the right of them, 
almost closo in shore. 

‘What can this mean?’ mutloved Francisco, a 
gleam of interest cros.‘«ing lii.-i dark fejiluivs. 
‘There mii.st be something wrong here.’ 

‘Wrong? Why so ? She looks safe enough.’ 

‘Shi])s do not ride at anchor with all their sails 
set, signor. Sec^ ! she is drifting this way aud that ; 
.'4he has iiu steersman !’ 

‘ The man must have gone to sleep ; let us make 
liasto to warn tlunu,’ cried AValter, nervously seiz- 
ing the light oars. 

A. few minutes brought the boat within boiling 
distance of the for such she undoubtedly 

Wiis, Not a soul M-as to be seen upon her dock, 
hut a light was gleaming in the sterii-cabiii. 
'I'liough she carried a crowd (jf canvas - every .<1111:11 
■die hud, indeed, wiw set — her jirogress was very 
slow; but what there was of it was erratic: she 
•seemed like a ship in a dream. 

‘ 111 ten niiiiiites she would have bciai on shore,’ 
observed Francisco. 

‘But ill such a night us tlii.<«, there could have 
been no danger ?’ urged W'aller, alarmed even at 
the supposititious peril from which their opportune 
arrival was about to jireserve bis Lilian. 

‘Perhaps not,* Siiid Francisco senlenlionsly, 
steering straight for the vessel. As they neared | 
her, he stood up and scrutinised her narrowly from 
stem to stern. The inuicciistomed excitement in 
ins face ai'ouscd in AV'aller an indofinite anxiety. 

‘ What is it that you fear, Francisco ? Nothing 
can surely have happened to the crew— to .the 


‘ t know not what to think, signor. Shall wc 
go on board ?* 

Walter hesitated: the occasion was certainly 
safhcieiitly momentous to excuse such a step ; but 
no shrank from thrusting his presence on those to 
whom it would be so utterly unexpected, so imcx- 
pioinable, aud— in the case of Mr Brown, at all 
ovents— so unwelcome. 

Bet us row round her first,’ said he ; and they 


did BO. Not a sound was hcanl save the dip of 
their own oars : not a living being was to be seen. 
The Sylphide's boat was fastened at her stem, »«> 
it wius plain that the crew could not have left the 
vessel by that, means. They pushed between it 
and the yaebt^ so that Walter, as he stood up, 
Ciiiild look right into the window of the stern- 
cabin. A lighted lam]) swung from the roof of it, 
aud made all things visible within it, but it hml 
110 tenant. ^ From no oilier window or port-hole 
waa there .<iglit or .soiiml of life : the exterior of 
the hull above the water-line exhibited no trace of 
ilanmgc ; no ajipearaiice of any cnlli-aou with shij) 
or mck maile itself app-arciit anywhere. 

The yacht was empty. 


HOXOIJREIJ HEARTS. 

Tiif. romantic incidents connected with the heart 
of liobeit Bruce, and also that of the gallant. 
Marfpiis of Montrose, are jiretty well known. Such 
incidents however remarkable, are by no means 
.‘•inguhir, as the few following facts will shew. 

I’aul Whitelicad, sometime .secretary to tbe Med- 
meiiham (Tub, and a dabbler in rhyme, dying in 
1774 , left his heart to liis noble friend and p.*itron, 
Iaii-iI le Despcncer, to be deposited in his mauso- 
leum at West Wycombe. Lord le Dcsjicnccr 
accepting the be([Ue&t, bad the heart wrapped in 
lead, aud placed in a marble urn, and on the IGili 
of May 1775 , it was carried to its rctsting- place 
with much ceremony. I'roeeding the bier bearing 
the lu'ii, marched a grenadier oiUccr in full uniform ; 
nine grenadiers two deep, the odd one last ; two 
Genuaii-lliitc player.*, two burpliccd choristers 
‘with notes pinned to their backs,’ two more Hute- 
players, eleven singing men in surplices, two 
bTeiich-honi players, two bassoon jilayers, six 
fifer.*, and four drummers with mullled drums. 
l 40 rd le Despeiicer, as chief mourner, followed the 
bier, in hU uniform as colonel of the Buck.* militia, 
and was succeeded by nine oiticers of the same corps, 
two lifers, two drummers, and twenty soldiers 
with llicir firelocks reversed. The musicians 
played the Dead March in Saul ; Dr Arnold, Mr 
Atterbiiry, and another gciitlemnn beating time 
with scrolls of pajier. The claircli bell tolled, and 
cuuiioii were discharged every three and a half 
minute.*. Upon reaching the mausoleiiiii, another 
hour wa.s spent in going round and round it, sing- 
ing funereal glees ; then the uni was carried inside, 
.and placed upon a pedestal bearing the name of 
the whilom owner of the heart, and the lines — 

Unhallowed hands, this urn forbear; 

No geuia, no orient si^il, 

Lie here concealed ; but what’s more rare, 

A heart tli.at knew 110 guile ! 

Spite of the injunction, some unhallowed hand 
stole the urn in 1 S 20 , aud the whereabouts of 
AVhitehead's heart remains a mystery to the present 
day. 

\yc arc not sure that Byron's should be rcck- 
oued among lost hearts, but we have somewhere 
read, that when it was resolved to send his body 
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from Miasoloiigbi to Englandi the Greeks entreated 
that the hcail; of the poet, who dreamed Greece 
might still be free, anil wrought his best to make 
the dream a reality, might be left to them. Their 
claim was allowed*, and they inclosed the precious 
relic ill a silver casket IVhcn the full of Alisso- 
longhi could no longer be averted, a party of its 
defenders sullied out, bearing the heart with them, 
to cut their way through the Turkish army. The 
attempt was a siiecessfiil one, but the heart of the 
faiiioiis Englishman was left with many a brave 
Greek in the niai-shes the desperate band had 
p.assed. Napoleon’s heart came nigh to suffer a 
more ignoble fiite. It bail been reinovcd from the 
great captain’s body to be put in a separate case ; 
and fearing Madame Bertrand might steal it, since 
she hail declared her determination to become its 
possessor, the doctor in ebargo ])laced the heart in a 
glass upon his bedroom tabic. In the middle of the 
night, the sound of breaking glass startled him out 
of a doze, just in time to enable him to detect a 
brown rat dragging the emperor’s heart towards 
his hole. The doctor rescued it, fastened it in a 
silver urn, and placed it in tlie coirin with the 
body; but had he slept a little more soundly, the 
heart of * imperial (’icsar dead ’ would have scrvcil 
as a titbit for a rat’s supper. Shelley’s heai-t 
defied cremation, and after his body was consumed, 
was snatched fi*om the subsiding f1amc.s by Captain 
Trclawny, and fuiiiid to be entire ; a circumstance 
commemorateil by the wouls ‘ Cor Cortliiini * in- 
scribed oil the marble slab, marking where the 
poet’s ashes and heart lie in the Protestant burial- 
place at Rome. 

When Richard the Lioii-hoarted knew he should 
never don armour or draw sword again, he willeil 
that his body should be laiil ut bis dead father’s 
feet at Foiitcvrault, iii token of his sorrow for the 
many uneasinesses ho had caused him in his life- 
time ; but bequeathed his heart to Ruuon, in ac- 
kno^ylcf1glncut of the great truth ami constancy 
of his Norman subjects. Thu bequest was grate- 
fully accepted, and duly hoiiourud with a beauti- 
ful shrine iu the cathedral ; but its beiiuly did not 
save it from being destroyed in l7Ua, with other 
Plantugcnet memorials. In 183a, the mutilated 
effigy of the famous crusader was di.scovered 
under the cathedral pavciiicnt, and near it a 
leaden casket that had inclosed his heart, which 
the finders replaced. Before long, however, it was 
taken up again, and rciiioved to the Museum of 
Antiquities, whci-e it remained until 18(iU, when it 
found a iiioi'e lilting rcstiim-pluue in the choir of 
the cathedral ; nevermore, let ns hope, to be dis- 
turbed. 

The relict of John Baliol, father of Bruce’s 
rival, shewed her affection for her dead lord in 
a peculiar way— she embalmed his heart, placed 
it in ail ivory casket ' buiideii with sylver brycht;’ 
and, during her twenty years of widowhood, 
never sat down to a meal without this silent 
remembrancer of happier days. Upon her death, 
at the age of eighty, in 1289, she was buried in 
her own abbey on the banks of the Nith ; Baliol’s 
heart in obedience to her instructions, being laid 


lu ouciiience 10 iicr insiruclioiis, ociiig laiu 
on her dead bosom. From that day, the whilom 
‘New Abbey’ was known us Swcct-lfeart Abbey ; 
and never did abbey walls shelter a sweeter, truer 
heart than that of tne lady of Barnard Castle. 

Robert, Earl of Mellent and Leicester, os famous 
among the crusaders of the twelfth century for his 


sagacity, eloquence, and valour, as he was infamous I 
at home for his unscrupulous rapacity, violence, 
and cruelty, finding life slipping away from him* 
assumed the monastic habit, and died m the odour 
of sanctity at the Abbey of Preaux. There he 
buried ; but in ftilfdmeiit of his dyin» wish, thu 
heart of the Infidcl-hatcr was sent to the hospital 
he had founded at Brackley, to be there preserved 
ill salt. Perhaps the old warrior thought, like 
Lord Windsor, that the heart of an Eiiglishiuau 
ought to rest on his own land. That nobleninn 
died at Spa in 1574, and directed that liis boiJv 
should be buried iu the cathedral church of tlm 
noble city of Liege, and his heart, inclosed in lead 
laid under his father's tomb, in the chapel at 
Bradcnham, Bucks, ‘in token of a true English, 
man.’ Eo, too, Eir Robert Pcckham onlered lii.s 
heart to be conveyed to Denham, in tlic same 
county, to be placed iu the family vault ; hut his 
relatives do not seem to have been in any Imirv 
to execute his behest. The worthy kiiiglit died 
ill 1509; and tlie register of burials at Deiihaai 
contains this entry: ‘Edmundii.s Peckhani, Kst]., 
soimc of Sir George Pcckham, July 18, 1580. On 
the same day was the harte of Sir Robert I'cck- i 
ham, knight, buried in the vault under the cliap< I 
pell;’ so tliat it had been kept aVuivc-ground for i 
seventeen years. When George Villicr.-i, Duke of ; 
Buckingham, fell a victim to Felton's knife, King • 
James commanded that his dear Steenio should , 
be interred in Westniins?ter Abbey, where his tonih : 
may be seen ; but u sumpliious luunument to the ■ 
duke also exists in St 'flioiniis's C3mrcli, Poi-t.'^- ! 
mouth ; and as this boasts an nru, it is prohaldu ; 
that it boasts also the ])us.sessioii of the heart of ; 
the once all-powerliil favourite. i 

Til Cliicliesler Cathedral may be seen a sl'ih of 
Purbcck marble, bearing a sculptured trefoil in- ; 
closing bands bolding a heart, with the legend : | 
‘Ici gist le canir Maude de.’ Time has spared, j 
no more, and we arc left t«» vainly .^peculate. U'l tu j 
the ]>ersunaliLy of the fair lady thus commeiuurateil. I 
Still less communicative was the jdain leaden ivisf, i 
discovered 1>y a workman, in a niche in one of the | 
pillars of Christ Church, Cork, and found to con- | 
tain a heart ])reserved in salt, weighing seviMi and j 
a half ounces ; while another lind at Gaivley 
church, Huntingdonshire, only brought to liglit 
an empty box, that had evidently once lield a 
heart— whosi!, none can tell. 

Many examples of hearts honuured with separate 
sepulture inignt be cited; but, having purposely 
limited ourselves to native instances, we- havejiut. 
to mention two more, and wo liave done. In J70l^ 
Sir AVilliam Teiiqile, by his Ifist will and testa- 
ment, deci'eed that his heart should be inclosed in 
a silver box or a china basin, and buried iiiulor a 
sun-dial in his gunlen at Moor Park, over against 
a window from whence he used to conteinjdate 
and admire the works of God, after he had retired 
from worldly business. ’I'lie most famous of Irish 
agitators might have been expected to have Iclt 
his heart to the care of his countrymen : O’Con- 
nell, however, desired that it should be 
Rome ; implying thereby, unless we mis-rcad the 
meaning of heart-bequests, that he was a Catholie 
first, and an Irishman afterwards. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF THE OLD 
COACHING-DAYS. 

Teofle of middle a^e arc privile^red with re- 
collecting the old coaching-system, just when it 
I came to perfection, and w:ui suddenly superseded 
I by the introduction of railways. In a national 
! point of view, tlic change has been advantageous 
I beyond all calculation. In some other resiiects, 

; it is matter for regret ; for, by the old way of 
travelling, there was more cheerful iioss in driving 
along the highways, as well as more safety, than 
ill being dragged on the rails at a spcc'd some- 
times fearful, and often disastrous. It is needless, 
however, to momlise on this point. 'I'he change 
was inevitable, and has been ctfccted. All we can 
do as a matter of seiitiincnt, and for the sake of 
young persons, is to call up passing memories of 
a system of roatl-travelling now gone for ever. 

A hundred years ago, stage-coaches drawn by 
four horses had established themselves on all the 
great routes. They were an improvement on the 
niore ancient stage-wagons, but were still very 
defective. What with frequent stoppages, and 
the execrable state of the roads, a journey by them 
was tedious and expensive. In contrast with wdiat 
had gone before them, they were called llying- 
coaclics, but their Bight was by no means excessive. 
At the utmost, they did not oii an average make 
out more than eight miles an hour, lii going 
from lilancliester to London, two nights w'erc spent 
on the rood. Yet, these flying-coaclies w'crc not 
to be despised. 'J'hey were the precursors of a 
great reform in transit, effected, by a man of siiigu- 
larly cneigetic nature, in 1784. This was John 
Palmer, a person of substance, who established 
and conducted a theatre at Bath. Palmer had 
often occasion to desire tlie assistance of actors 
from London, but was balked by the dilatoriuess 
of the transit of post-letters and the slow method 
of travelling. For example, a letter sent from 
London on Monday did not reach Bath till Wednes- 
day. BodnesB could not be carried on with any 
of satufaction with such intolerable delays. 


Smarting under these diiliculties. Palmer travelled 
all over the country, and found everywhere the 
same insufficiency. He memorialised the govern- 
ment ; he took means to spread information ; and 
clearly shewed how easy it would be to eflect vast 
iiiiprovcmcnts. Fur a time, his efforts were vain. He 
w.as set down as a half-crazed enthusiast. The post- 
office authoi'ities were against him to a man. It 
was only through the enlightcucil judgment of Pitt 
that he was able to commence that system of rapid 
mail-coaches which lasted up to the days of rail- 
ways. The first mail-coach in accordance with 
Palmer’s plan w*as one from London to Bristol, 
whicli startoil at eight o'clock in the morning of 
the Stli August 1784, .ancl reached its destination 
ut eleven at night. 'This was thought mar\'elloiis. 
In a few years, Palmer's iiiail-coachcs, as they 
were at first culled, were established on all the 
great roads ; the mails being carried with aii 
economy, precision, and des^iatcli hitherto unknown. 
The benefits to the public became quickly too 
manifest io be denied ; but mark how Palmer was 
treated! Tlie government had entered into a 
n*giilar contract with him, engaging to give him 
two-and-a-hulf per cent, upon the saving effected 
in the transmission of letters. It was speedily 
shewn that this saving amounted to twenty 
thousand pouiiils a year. Parliament, however, 
would not vote for the fulfilment of the bargain, 
and arbitrarily extinguished Palmer’s claim with 
a grant of fifty thousand pounds. 

ill the early years of the present century, the 
mail-coaches originated by Palmer had super^ed 
nearly all the old conveyances ; their success being 
considerably promoted ly the great improvements 
cB'ci^tcd oil the roads by Telford and Macadam. 
As the mail-coaches began, so they ended. They 
hod a peculiar compactness and neatness. Each 
vehicle, drawn by four well-matched horses^ was 
painted a sober brownish-red colour, bearing the 
royal arms and the words ‘Royal Mail’ Inside, 
there were scats for four persons ; outside, in front, 
was the box-scat for the driver, and space for one 
passenger beside him. Beneath their feet, was the 
front boot, for bolding the passengeis’ luggage, the 
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amount of which was very limited- thirty pounds 
to each — also uny small parcels carried for hire. 
Behind the box>scat, on the front of the ruof^ was 
a seat for three outside passengers. Such was the 
ivhole accommodation- tour in and four out sides. 
Behind, was seen the single scat for the guard, iixed 
on iron supports over the hind hoot, which held the 
mails. The j^uard, who might ho called the main- 
spring and director, sat with his ihee towards the 
horses, coiniiiamling a view of the whole ecpiipage. 
Usually imposing in appearance, with a jolly red 
Aveather-hcaten face, he Avas a man of trust and 
iiiiportaucc. Ills duty as guard was hy no means 
nominal. When the xiassengers had arranged them- 
selves in the seals hooked for them, it might be 
days previously, and when the driver had taken 
his scat on the box, out came the guard from the 
ofhcc, placing the way-bill carefully in his breast- 
pocket, with the gravity of a soldier going to 
battle. lie is dressed in the royal uniform — a 
caxiacious scarlet surtont, trimmed with gold lace, 
hat Avith a gold bmd, a pair of pistols hung iu a 
belt round his neck, and a blunderbuss in his haiuL 
His horn, along tin trumpet, is already stuck on the 
coach near his seat. Mounting up» he arranges 
the pistols and blunderbuss in a loiigiah box Avith 
a sloping lid on the hind part of the roof, so as to 
be ready for action in case of an attempted attack 
by highwaymen. With a blast of the horn, off goes 
His Majesty’s mail — yet not olf altogether, for :w a 
last thing it drives to the post-oilice, to get the bags 
stowed into the hind hoot ; and this being but the 
w'ork of half a minute, the machine is at length 
fairly olf, evciything giving Avay before it on the 
street or rood. 

Such is OUT recollection of the starting of a mail- 
coach on its journey in 1814, Avh(m the system A\*as 
in all its glory. Tlui coaches Avere the property of 
the government, which accordingly regulated the 
hours of departure according to the exigences of 
the mail-service ; from all the large toAviis there 
being onliuarily a morning and evening departure. 
The horses Avere hired by contract His Majesty’s 
moils had one grand show-off day in the year. It 
Avas the 4th of June, the king’s birth-day — ^avo speak 
of the reign of George III. — Avheii the coaches, 
renewed or furbished up, the horses Avith fresh 
trappings, and the guards and drivers in tlicir new 
scarlet coats, were parailcd through tlie streets of 
London, and drove off in style from St lilarlin’s- 
le-Grand on their several AA^ays, amidst a con- 
course of spectators. On a lesser scale, there were 
similar exhibitions in the larger provincial towns. 
With what ddight did the youngsters rcgaixl these 
splendid cavalcades ! 

Altogether, the mail-coach system was a credit- 
able national effort It was the utmost that could 
be done, according to the means at disposal. Un- 
fortunately, it depended on animal exertion. The 
horses rctpiired to ho changed at a posting-house 
every ten miles at most, and although the pro- 
cess of changing was latterly cifcctcd with remark- 
able celerity, time Avas los^ and the rate of speed 
^d not ordinarily get above ten miles on hour, 
including stoppages, if so much. In a few coses, 
where the roads were smooth and level, or with 
very slight ups-and-downs, to vary the pull of 
the horses, a speed of ten and a half miles was 
effected. When the journey to bo performed could 
be managed in about four hours, there was nothing 
serions to complain of. Very different was the 


case of a journey of four hundred miles between 
Edinburgh and London, Avhich, by the greatest 
effort, could not be effected in less than fifty- 
two lioiurs, involving two nights in succession on 
the road. In a ride like this, the cold suffered by 
the outsides in winter Avas, of course, dreadful ; Um 
insides at the same time being worn out by sitting 
in a cramped- position, and enduring a variety of 
privations. 

Charming was the drivo outside in a fine day 
through anew and interesting country, and if not 
too protracted, it left many pleasant I’emcuihrances. 
Night-travelling on the long journeys Avas the 
crucial test, os, for example, in crossing Shap Fell 
at midnight. A continued snow-storm aa’os awful 
r— outsides, driver, and guartl mullled up in hiige 
greatcoats and comforters, doing their best to keep 
AA’arnitli in them, amidst the xntiless storm ; tlm 
poor toiling horses ^dunging in the snoAv; the 
Limps in the vehicle haltbattered up, throwing a 
feeble light over the AA’ihl ilcsolate heath. Sonu:- 
times the coach stuck in the ilrifts; and there Avero 
cases ill Avhicli the guard, Avith a noble fidelity lii 
duty, fought his way forward on foot, Avith the 
mail-bag on his shoulders, to the nearest town, 
leaving the couch and passengers to be resc-.iied by 
such iisaistaiice os he avus able to x>r(^cure. 

VioAA'ed iu their best aspect, the mail-coaches 
Avere insulTieicnt for the tratlic. For a time, they 
absorbed the business of tlie older-fa.shion'.*«l 
sbige-coiichcs, but these rallied under bettor inaii- 
ugcnient, and at length they ronned the ]>rincipal 
reliaiico. How could it bo otherwise I 'riie liii!- 
iteil passenger accominoilatioii oifered hy His 
^ifajesty’s mail Avas Avholly inaderiuate for tlie 
gi-owing trallic of the country. There Avero si>: 
times more travelling than the mails could uc- 
commodate. The mails in themselves got through 
their work with dillicnlty. Such Avtw the incrcas'i 
of letter-bags, that the hind boot no longtT siillici;il. 
Luigo bags Averc piled on the roof under tarpiiu* 
lings, destructive of all .syniuictry, and forming an 
obstacle to transit in the event of snow-stoiiiis. 
Still keeping their ground, and to the last rc^ckoiicd 
the genteel thing by Avliich to travel, His Alajesty’f* 
mails could make no head against the ct<)\vi 1 cf 
spirited iiiterloxiers, whose soli: object was to carry 
large, niiiuburs of passengers at an accommoilating 
scab: of charges. 

With this growing accession to vehicular con- 
veyance, recollections now assume a new phase. 
All over the country there are Hying slage-coacln^', 
pretoiitioua in their name and character— the 
Jlcgent, the lllucher, the High Flyer, the llol* 
Roy, the Wellington, and so on, each AvarraiitcJ by 
advei-tiscrnent to be more expeditious than any- 
thing ever hearl of. These conches Aveiit In r 
beyond the iiiiiil iu point of accommodation. Eacli 
carried six inside, and as many as twelve outsiJ'j 
passengers. JiUggage was more freely taken ; and 
at certain seasons, such os at Christmas, there wa-s 
an immense addition to the packages and basket.'*, 
which clung all around like clusters of bee.*'. 
Where there was so much tracle, Bomething like a 
giianl or supercargo was necessary. Each stage- 
coach of an affectedly high class was theremn^ 
provided Avitli a guard, bo called, who wore a scariei. 
tunic— usually a smart fellow, who sat among the 
liind outsiders, and on entering or leaving tlie 
town was so gracious as to play popular on “• 
keyed bugle. Very gay alTaira were some ol tlieso 


stage-coaches, as they drove off from the White 
Horse Cellar in Piccadilly, the Saracen’s If cad, 
Snowhill, the Helle Sauv^ in Ludgatc Hill, or 
some other crack oilice in London. In every 
town there must be lingering traditions of their 
sprightly doings. 

M will be seen, there was a dash of fun and 
romance in the old mail and stage conch system, 
it had, however, independently of what was sonic* 
limes siiflered from cold and fatigue, two drawbacks 
^the hurried way in wliich meals had to be taken ; 
and the incessant demand for foes by coachmen and 
guards. Twenty minutes were allowed for dinner; 
but often the articles produced were ill -cooked, or 
iKjt ready on arrival, and the meal was little better 
than a means of extorting money for nothing. 
Sometimes, under a sense of being cheated, when the 
liom blew, and all had to take the rood before the 
dinner was half eaten, the enraged passengers dhl 
themselves justice in a rude way, by carrying off 
mst-fuwls and other aiticles from tlic table, to be 
eaten at leisure on tJie journey. Of an incident 
of this kind w'e were on one occasion a witness. 
AVhother the meals were well or ill served, waiters 
or waitresses did not fail to ask fur the customary 
fees. On several routes there were grand-loukiiig 
inns where the coaches stopped, but no provision 
at any of them was made fur the pressing discom- 
fort of the imich tired |p.ass(mgcrs. The whole 
process of accommodation at these stopping-places 
was simply organised plunder. Landladies of a 
knowing turn liiul a knack of turning the penny 
by selling articles fur which the locality liappcned 
In be reputed. The hostess of the inn at Stilton, 
for example, was an adept at palniiiig off Stilton 
cheeses, in wliich, from the number of coaches that 
stoppeil at lier house, she may be said to have 
earned on a considerable trade. 

The outrageous thing, on which pa<«si;ngcrs ex- 
pended no small degree of temper, was the taxing 
i)y coachmen and guards. At certain stages, on 
resi>ming the reins, the coacliiuan came round, 
temcning his hat with his linger, hinting as to 
his fee. Most of the passengers got olf hy giving 
him sixpence, others gave a shilling. The guurda 
went farther on the journey, and expected hall'-a- 
crown. Of the WTongliug imd grumbling about 
these fees, which certainly were not included in 
the contract, there was literally no end. And no 
Wonder, After paying several pounds for your 
seat from one place to another, it was very lianl 
to have to pay perhaps half as much more in the 
coarse of the journey tu coachmen and guards, 
whose services ought to have been directly com- 
pensated by employers. This beggarly custom of 
exacting sixpences, shillings, and halt-crowns all 
along the rosul was an infamy of which the railways 
have happily rid the process of modern tr.ivclling. 

against all remonstrance, the public recur to the 
|wpiehen8iblo practice of giving bachk&esh to guards, 
they will have themselves to blame for the con- 
aecpiences. 

One of the effects of distribution of money 
among the drivers and guards of coaches was to 
them obsofiuioas and overbearing, as well 
as extravagant in their expenditnre. The coach- 
man often a very pompons personage, priding 
nimself on his waistcoats, his cravat^ and his 
We lemembei seeing one of these 
who wore a greatcoat with but- 
and every button on his waist- 


on 
Jewellery, 
puffed-up 
tons of' 


coat was a sixpence — a piece of vulgar waste- 
fulnc^ designed tu odd to bis dignity. Coachuieu 
of this order were pampered by young gcntlemcTi 
who took a fancy for the box-scat, and the pleas- 
ure of Miuiidliiig the ribbons,’ for which indul- 
gence they of course imparted ‘ a consideration.’ It 
is not a very bigb aim in life to be a coach-driver; 
but in these times, a seat on the box, with reins 
and wliip in hand, and gossip about horses, formed 
an object of supreme umbition. Some of these 
amateurs gained i^roliciency in driving the stage- 
coaches, but the practice was hazardous for passen- 
gers, and it occasionally led to an overturn. Cam- 
bridge scholars, as wc learn, attained celebrity for 
their skill in driving. A book has lately been 
written by one of these geiitleincn cuacb-drivers, 
Mr Tleynardson, givin" a lively account of bis 
experiences on tlui box in old times. 

Where is now all that wide-spread and highly 
appreciated system of travelling?- annihilated, 
gone, only lingering fragmentarily in small patches 
of countr}', to which the rail has scarcely ventured 
to intrude. Its abolition lai<l low a great * interest,’ 
for which no one ever expressed any particular 
pity. Nor was .any pity desen^ed. The systematic 
sanctioning of pillage by coachmen and guards, 
contniry to all decency, was an oiitnige which 
ileprived the coaching prfiprietary of any coiii- 
iniseratiuii. The ruin which overtook tlie road- 
side inns by the withdrawal of the coaches, was 
not unregretted ; for extortionate as many of these 
estahli.shments had been, tlu^ were useful as rest- 
ing-places for ordinary travellei-s, and Ihcir pneral 
extinction is, doubtless, a public loss. Having 
had its day, coach-travelling has been superseded 
by a system infinitely more stupendous, and 
thi-ough the agency of which —with all its faulty 
management, arising from human infmnity— the 
country in the space of forty years has advanced 
ccnlmics. The mail anti stage coaches of our 
young days ivere pictiirestpie, with many points of 
interest »and convenience, but in the background 
there was much that was rude and oflen.sive, 
not the least odious detail being the infliction of 
frightful cruelty on animals. With the improved 
travelling of our own day, there can be no com- 
parison. 'riie railway train is science, wealth, 
progress, civilisation. w. c. 


WALTKll’S AVOllD. 

CHAPTEll XXIX. ■ TO THE IIKSCIIE. 

No longer discomposed by any apjuelicnsions of 
the nature of his reception, since it was clear tlio 
vesstd was teuantless. Waller yet hesitated to set 
foot oil her deck. Some spectacle -he knew not 
^vhat— -might be awaiting liim in that silent ship, 
wliich it was better for him to die than see. ilo 
hod read, in history or romance, of Sallee rovers — 
pirates of the Mediterranean --and tlic wild fan(^ 
struck him, and chilled his blood, that some catas- 
trophe might have liappeiied to— to those on board 
(he did not dare say, even to himself, to Lilian), 
such as had been common half a century ago, 
tliougli even then not close to ilie shores of Sicily. 
The idea was monstrous ; but the fact before them 
—a ship in full sail, but empty, with her boat 
towing at her stem — ^was monstreus too, and not 
to be explained on reasonable grounds. While 
he still stood sick at hearty luuf resolved, half 
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diainclined to know the wont, Francisco settled the 
matter for him.’ * She will he ashore in five minutes, 
signor,’ he cried, * if we do not drop her anchor.' 
And with that, he sprang on board, and Walter 
followed, to assist him. The lad's gestures were 
eloquence itsell^ and, besides, by this tiiiie Walter 
had acquired some considerable knowledge of the 
island tongue. 

Having succeeded in bringing the yacht to a 
stand-still, the two young men proceeded to make 
a thorough investigation of her. The deck was 
clean, ami the neat coils of rope were in their 
proper places, shewing no traces of any struggle. 
The brass-bound steps that led to the little saloon, 
and the brass ndls beside them, shone bright in the 
pale mooidight, and bespoke the latest and most 
scrupulous care. On the tabic were the remains 
of a luxurious dessert, with wine and glasses — one 
of the latter of which M'as broken. A knife was 
lying beside the fragments of it on the iloor. Of 
the three chairs that had been so lately occupied, 
one was also overturned. Besides these, there were 
no traces of disorder. The door, however, at the 
extremity of this apartinciit shewed traces of 
having been battered in. It opened into the stem- 
cabin wliich tlicy had alre.'idy examined through 
the .window, and which Inod evidently been used 
as the ladies' boudoir. An liarmoiiium stood open 
with a music-book upon it ; and on a sewing- 
machine was a small phial containing oil, and 
standing in un upright position. Here, then, Lilian 
had sat, and worked, and played but, at most, a 
few hours and until tlio moment when some 
mysterious fate beibll herself and all tlie other 
occupants of the little vc-ssel. The broken panels 
of the door were an indisputable proof of violence, 
but from whose hands 1 was a question as unau- 
awerublo as ever. On board an English yacht 
upon a pleasurc-cmise, the idea of mutiny was 
not to DC entertained for a moment; moreover, 
the ship's boat would have been used by tlie muti- 
neers to get to land. The attiack, then, if attack 
there had been, must needs have conic from with- 
out Judging from what they saw, the resistance 
must have been small, which, considering that 
the crew consisted of four British sailors beside 
the captain, was unlikely to liave been the case, 
unless the thing had been effected by surprise. 
No other cabin shewed any signs of hurry of 
departure on the part of its inmates ; but in Lilian's 
own little bower — Walter entered it with a sensa- 
tion of sacrilege — the door of a species of wardrobe 
stood wide open, as thoimh some article — prolmbly 
a shawl or cloak, of whicTi tlierc were several on its 
shelves— had been snatclied from it in haste. Save 
the above indications, all beluw-.stairs was just os 
it might have been in Polenno harbour. Upon 
deck, however, a B(*.cond cxaniiimtion revealed 
some blood-stains close to the tiller, which marked 
the place, perhaps, where the steersman had been 
struck down by some unseen or unexpected foe. 

^ Great Heaven ! there has been murder done ! ’ 
mui'iiinred Walter hoarsely. Was it possible that 
the butchery had been wholesale, and that the 
bodies of the victims hod been cost into the sea 1 
His knees trembled, and a sharp spasm shot across 
his heart at this frightful thought, which was, 
however, dismissed almost as soon as entertained. 
Strong men fighting for their lives, even though 
unarmed and taken by surprise, would have left 
more evidences of their cruel fate than this. In- 


deed, save for that one bloody token, it was diffi- 
cult to believe that any act of violence could have 
been committed, so neat and orderly was the ship 
so peaceful the fair scene in which it lay. The 
dark-blue sea was without a ripple, save whero the 
broad silver patliway of the moon made inec^uditics 
on its surface visible; the shore, close to which 
they were, was fringed with orchards, and ilia 
mountain sides beyond were richly cultivated. 

‘Francisco,’ exclaimed Walter,* for Heaven’s sake, 
speak a word to me, or 1 shall go moil ! What 
has happened? What can have hapiiened ? This is 
your own land— liot mine. 1 feel like one in a 
hideous dream, where all is unreal and monstrous. 
Have you any explanation of this frightf^ul thing 
to offer ? Have you any hope to give mo ; if not, 
at least tell me your fears.’ 

Francisco looked furtively towards the sliorc, and 
laid a finger on his lips. * * Yes, signor, 1 think 
1 know what bos happened,' answered he In his 
soft musical tones. ‘CWe down here into the 
cabin ; there is no knowing who may be watching 
us up here, or whose sharp cars may be listening.’ 

‘Well, well, what is it?’ inquireil Walter im- 
patiently, when they had descended the staira. 

* You would never look like that, if my friends 
hiwl been murdered, surely.' 

‘0 no, signor; there has been no murder,' 
answered Fruuci.^co quietly — * that is, unless there 
was some absolute ncccsaily fur it Milord and the 
sigiiom in any case are safe ; I will stake my life 
on that Look you, the yat ” was becalmed and 
close in shore ; and these gentlemen of the 
iiiuiiiitnins * 

‘ WliJit ! the briganiLs ? ’ 

* limb ! Yes ; they doubtless came out in bouts, 
and captured her by surprise.’ 

‘But wlio ever heani of brigands turning 
pirates 1 * 

‘No one, signor, up to this moment ; but the 
circumstances, you must allow, were very uii- 
coiumoii. Milonl’s departure was a most serious 
dlsiippointmcnt for them. They took it — it is no 
wonder — much to heart, and clung to hope to tlic 
last They bad scouts all along the snore, or, 
perhaps, they watched the vessel Irom their own 
woods up yonder, and descended wdieii the oppor- 
tunity ulfercd. 1 don't know that it w:is so, but to 
me, who am acquainted with the captain, it seems 
prol)ablc.’ 

‘ The captain ! What captain ? ' 

‘ Corralli.’ 

* Great Heaven ! Do you think, then, that zny 
countrymen have become his captives ?’ 

licoil, eyes, and fingers all combined in giviug 
a most unnii.stakable * i do.’ 

' But the signora ? ' 

' She is doiibllcBS in bis hands, but only for the 
present He will send her back, since the troops 
will he called out, and she would impede his flight 
But he will keep milord.’ 

‘ They w'ill not injure tho young lady in any 
way ? * asked Walter imploringly, os though it had 
been in Francisco’s power to prevent them. 

‘ Certauily not There are women in the band : 


‘ Certauily not There are women in the band : 
the captain’s sister, Joanna, is always with hiin» 
and has power; the signora will doubtless w 
placed unaer her protection.’ 

Walter shuddered. How horrible was the idea 
of Lilian needing such a chaperon ! Ifow hor- 
rible, and how incongruous I Could he be ieai*y 
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talking about the same girl whom he had seen 
Burrounded with the conventional attributes of 
wealth in London ; serene and (juiet, in her 
jrarden at Willowbank; gracious at her father’s 
I table; and whom he had last met among that 
commonplace crowd in the garden of llcgent's 
Park! And now it was more than proliahle that 
she was held captive by a lawless randit among 
yonder hills I The very means by which he 
liud become acquainted with the fact — the little 
Sicilian dictionary he held in his hand, and with- 
out which, half of Francisco’s communication 
would have been lost upon him — was an element in 
this incongruity, and helped to give a grotesque- 
ness, which, however, was very far from being 
laughable, to this mysterious drama. 

Walter had listened to his companion’s words 
with enforced attention, hut now that the infor- 
mation had been obtained— now that he had some- 
thing to go upon — he became all impatience for 
action. Every moment in which he was not en- 
gaged iu promoting Lilian’s release seemed a waste 
of time, and a reproach to his loving heart. ‘ Our 
best plan, I conclude,’ said he hastily, * is at once to 
return to Palermo, and give notice of udiat has 
occurred to the police.’ 

‘To the police I 0 no, signor.’ 

‘ To the soldiers, then ? ’ 

* Nay ; that w*ould be worse still. Your best 
linpe to see milord again is to communicate with 

i --his banker.’ 

I Walter was astounded ; it seemed to him that 
; Francisco was humouring Hritish prejudices, in 
> making a commercial transaction out of this abom- 
i liable outrage. 

i ‘Indeed, signor,’ continued the nllicr quietly, 
‘that is your best chance. If you can get tile 
ransom before tli(> government stira in tlie matter, 

: your friends may bo released at once ; but, other- 
! wise, the. transaction will be forbidden; tlie soldiers 
' will be sent out, and there Avill be danger. Not 
; to the signora,’ he oilded hastily, perceiving 
: Walter to change colour. ‘I cannot but think 
' that she will be emit home in safiftv. lUit, to lier 
; father— If Corralli is now disappointed of a plot 
he has so long calculated upon, lie w'ill he capable 
—it is idle to deny it--of any atrocity.’ 

* But how shall I know what is the sum 
I (lenmndciir 

! ^ ‘ There is no fear upon that jioint,’ au.«!wcrtid 
: F rancisco, smiling. ‘ To-morrow, or the next day — 
, Bo soon as he considers himself in safety, Corralli 
will send iu his ternis.’ 


A look of contempt came into Walter’s face, but 
instantly died away. This lad had good reason 
to shun the brigands, whether Ids fears on this 
occasion were well gi-ouuded or not Jfe w'as not 
in love with Lilian, nor interested in saving the 
money of Mr Christopher Brown. It was un- 
reasonable, therefore, to despise him — ^who, more- 
over, had a father who loved him as the apple of 
his eye - for refusing to risk life and liberty on 
such an eirand. 

‘Francisco,* said Walter gently, ‘take you the 
boat at once back to Palermo, and give information 
of what lias occurred, if I have not alreaily done 
BO. Should you not find me at lidinc, go straight 
to Sir Uegiiiald Selwyii, at the JlOtcl (h France, 
and tell him what has liappciied. And now’, put 
me ashore.’ 

Uiiiiiistakable compassion looked softly out of 
Francisco's eyes. ‘The way is long,’ lie said — ^‘twelve 
miles at the very least ; and it in doublful whether 
at any village tlic signor will find a conveyance.’ 

‘iNO matter; I can run the distance in three 
hours. The road goes by the coast, does it not, and 
cannot be mistaken ? ’ 

‘Tlie road is straight enough, but— Is the 
signor quite determined P 

They had reached the deck by this time, and 
Walter’s only answer was to stiu) intri the boat 
wliicli was fastened alongside the yacht. The 
iiiufHed dip of the oars alone broke the silence of 
sea and shore ; the hills, the w’orKls, seemed steeped 
in slumber ; through the orchaixl trees the while 
road could be siren empty and silent. 

‘Keep in the centre,* whispered Francisco, 
pointing towuixls it, ‘ami do not stop for u shot 
or two. They do not shoot well, flying, these 
gentlemen, llut if they once capture you, make 
no attempt to escape, or they will kill you to a 
certainty — that is a point of honour w’ith them.' 

Here the boat touched land, and Waller leaped 
lightly upon the shore. 

‘Gooil-bye, Francisco, till to-morrow morning,’ 
said he cheerfully. ‘ 1 shall beat you by three 
liuui*s, for a ducat.’ 

‘(<ood-byo, signor ; and may tlic blessed saints 
prritect you from all harm !’ 

The next moment, tlie boat had shot into the 
bay, and Walter was pushing his way through the 
little orchard that hiy between the sea ami the 
high-road. 

CHAPTER XXX. — OX THE ROAD. 


‘ But, ill the meanwhile, we are losing precious 
time,* broke in Walter impatiently. ‘If we ivere 
ni Palermo now, for example, a pursuit might be 
orgimiscd, and these brigands forced to give up 
their prey.’ 

‘It would he the height of imprudence, even 
then, signor,’ replied Francisco contidcntly ; ‘ but 
Jje are not in Palermo, nor could we soil there iu 
this calm under six hours at quickest.’ 

we could go by land in half that time.’ 
signoT can go, if he wishes it,’ w’us Uie 
n myself, I have seen Captain 

^orijdli face to face alrc^y; I do not desire 
brother interview. It is true he imy be in the 
mountains by this time ; but his people are every- 
where, and on the road to Palermo to-night, above 
Jjl places— you may be sure of it— to intercept 
I «*ie very news.’ 

‘C ' 


llapid motion of any sort is detrimental to human 
thought, and especially that of one’s own legs. As 
Walter’s feet beat quickly on the hard road, some- 
thing secmcil also to beat within his brain ; the 
ideas in it were jostled together, and if one of them 
got uppermost for a brief space, it was soon usurped 
by another. At first, fear w iis dominant— fear, not 
upon his own account at all ; when a man is hope- 
less. he feels no fear. If Lilian had ever been 
within his reach, or even if she had promised her- 
self to him in the case, however improbable, of her 
father giving consent to their union, life would 
have been iiiexpressibly dear to AValter, and he 
would havo shriiuk from losing it. As it was, Cap- 
tain Corralli, or any oilier gentleman of his calling, 
was welcome to it, or seemed to be so. So far as 
he was personally concerned, it was a pleasure to 
be thus risking it for her sweet sake ; it was but a 
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poor thing, and scarcely to be counted as a sacri- with one hand, he knocked him down with the 
tice ; but it might be vmuablc just now to her, and other. At the same moment, the low wall on the 
therafore it behoved him to preserve it He looked, other side of the rood became a parapet for gun. 
therefore, sharjdy to right and left, and kept the boiTels— one, two, throe, four ; no could count 
middle of the road, us Krancisco had advised him them, os they shone dull and cold in the moon- 
to do. liglit; and again the warning cry, ‘Stand, sir!’ 

On the left was always rising ground, which by rung out, as it seemed, from half-a-dozen mouths, 
degrees reached mounUiin height, with its summit Winter's reply was to bound forward like an ante- 
but rarely visible; on the right, were some- lope. ‘They do not shoot well, flying, these gentle- 
times orchards, or cultivated plots of ground, and men,’ were the words that rang in his eon^ with a 
sometimes only the sea-beach. There was no storm of bullets. One of them stung liis cheek, 
sign of life oil any hand. There is nothing so and he could feel the hot blood running down it ; 
wearisome as indolence, and hence the Sicilian but it only acted like a spur. Never, oven when 
retires early ; still, the evidence of man’s labour he carried olT ‘the Pewter’ in the university flat- 
convinced him that he could not be very far from race, two years (it seemed two centuries) ago, liad 
some village, or at least a human habitation, he ever laid foot to ground so nimbly. Perhaps 
When one is running, one’s aspirations are limited, the guns came from Birmingham, but, in any case, 
and to And an inn ivith a horse in its stable was they were not breech-loaders, nor double-barrelled ; 
the summit of Walter’s ambition for the ])rcscnt ; they had advanced all the leaden aigniiients they 
that would enable him the more quickly to reach hucl to urge, and lie had got clean away for that 
Selwyn, whom for the last fortnight it had been timi^ at all events ; only, what troubled liim was, 
his constant endeavour to avoiiL Kvery thing in that that soft sibilant noise --even at that supreme 
the world is by comparison— which accounts, per- moment it stnick him how like it was to kissing - 
haps, for so much of it being odious- -and what was Wipeated, and repeated again, far, far in front of 
had been his bane, he now longed for. The embar- liiin, as thoiigli the whole hillside had been teii- 
rassment, the humiliation, which such a meeting antii*! by anient lovers. Tie guessed rightly— 
would cost him, the imputations which it would though tlic flict was not revoaleil to him just llioii 
necessarily lay him under— all these had sunk out — that it was the system of telegraphy used by 
of sight, and left Lilian’s deliverance alone visible, the brigands. 

He was not much moved by Francisco’s aigumcnts Tli is attempt to intercept him had been made 
against employing force in the matter ; the lad had within a few hundred yards uf a large village, 
doubtless inherited some timidity fi-om liis fatlier, whicli a lum of the road now revealed to him. 
and his own captivity by the brigands, when The houses were of tolerable size, and mostly 
he was but a boy, had given him, probably, an built of stone ; and since in every case the shutters 
undue impression of their courage and tenacity of were closed, and the absence of glass in tlie 
purpose. He thought that if the govcnmicnt windows was not observable, the place looked as 
would only send out troop enough, the scoundrels well to do jis any petty provincial town in 
mustsoon be surrounded, and compelled to deliver land. Walter took it as a matter of course that 
lip their prisoners. In the meantime, it was their herein lie would liiid .suceoiir and sympathy, even 
interest to treat them well ; and, thank Heaven, if lie should be unable to procure a vehich! lo 
the night was warm and diy, and J.ilian, delicate j carry him the remainder of his journey. But 
though she was, might take no liarm from her cither the iuliabltanls were unanimous in thyii: 
temporary captivity. It was impossible, at Uic rate habits of early rctircnieiit, or what, after a few 
lie was going - though he took care not to prws applications with his fist at a door or two, he 
the pace too much, since it might he iiccossaiy ut began to think the likelier, Iho noise of the 
any moment to ‘put on a spurt’— to look below brigands’ guns had induced them to shrink into 
the surface of things ; moreover, it was above all tlicir shells and simulate slumber. Not a single 
things essential to keep a sharp c}’c on the road, reply did ho extract in answer to his repated 
Though using as much caution os he could, liis siunmuns, lilL he reached the pniicipal inn, where, 
footsteps rang out in the silence, and must needs in an up-stairs ivindow, a light was still burning, 
give notice of his approach to any one on the Here the master of the establishment ivos sogood 
watch. Presently, he ncard another sound fi'om as to c,ome out to him in person, appearing in a 
the hilly ground wliicli was in that part covered hirgc white cap, in whicli he might either have 
with scrub — low trees wdth a thick undergrowth ; a been cooking or sleeping, and but little else in 
sharp hissing or kissing noise. He stopped a mo- the way uf garments. There w'as no meat in the 
ment to listen, and it was repeated failher on, and house, ho observed with great volubility, and 
therefore less clearly. It might very well proceed without giving Walter time to name his wa^nts ; 
from some bird, or even insect, witli tlie nature of notliiiig, indc^, to eat but macaroni. If the sigiior 
which he was unacquainted ; yet it startled him, did not require food, so much thc^ better ; but 
and he mechanically increased his speed, keeping seeing him to he an Englishman, his mind liad 
more to the orchard side -of the rood. In this he naturally flown to meat 

cirod, for at that moment a man clothed in sheep- ‘ J lave you no eyes V intemipted Walter mi- 
skin, and with a gun in his hand, sprang out from patiently. ‘ Can you not sec that my cheek is 
it, exclaiming something, which was probably an bleeding ? I have just been waylaid by brigands, 
equivalent for tlie old British ‘ Stand, sir !* ‘ Heavens 1 Is it possible ? Brigands ?* 

Walter had been an idle man at college, but ‘ It is quite possible, os one would havetlioiigM 
had learned something from an outside professor, you could believe, since it happened just outsmc 
who taught Self-defence, and especially the useful your town. Honrever, I want nothing froni 
art of hitting out quickly from the shoulder. No hut the means of getting away froni it I wus 
soonev had tiiis w*olf in sliecp’s clothing thus have a carriage of some kind, in which to got 
addressed him, than seizing tlie barrel of the gun Palciiiio. These scoundrels have captured an 
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English lady and liar lather, and every inonicnt is 
precious. Just give me a basin and some water, 
while the horses arc being harnessed.’ 

Walter would not oven enter the house, but 
stood at the door wdiile he waslu'd his wound, 
which turned out to be little more than a scratch. 

<Now, when is that carriage coining round V 

lie had seen one in the 3'ard that adjoined the 
inn. 

‘ You are welcome to tlie carriage, signor ; but, 
alas ! we have no homes, nor do I believe tliat thei-c 
U one in the place. Two gentlemen liave just 
stopped here with a tired pair from Termini, whicli 
we were unable to i*cii)la»!e.’ 

‘From Termini ? Why, that is the way I have 
come ! Did they nut meet any uiolcst^itiuii V 

‘No, indeed, signor,’ answered the innkeeper 
with a smile of incredulity, that seemed to say : 

* Young gentlemen get scratches from other things 
hesidc musket-halls.' ‘They certainly did not men- 
tion that they had been shut at.’ 

‘Well, I have been shot at,* observed Walter 
with in'itatioii ; ‘ and I must get on to Palermo — 
tjiase two things are certain.’ 

That his host was indisposed to ntror him any 
assistance, and anxious to get j'id of liiiii, there was 
no doubt ; and w'h.at Kaccari Iiad told liiiii of the 
fear inspired in the villages by the brigands, coii- 
vinced Walter of the reason. 

‘ You do not seem very liospitable, my friend,’ 
.<<ii(l be severed}' ; ‘ and 1 shall make it my busi- 
)i(‘ss, when 1 reach my journey’s end, to let the 
police know how you have treated me. Where 
there is u c;uTiuge for hire, there are mostly 
liora(fS*— 

‘ There are none here,’ intomiptod the landlord 
sullenly ; ‘ but if tlie signor can make good use of 
his legs, he cannot fail to catch the vehicle of 
which I have; sjiokeh, since the road is hilly, and 
it can scarcely move out of a foot-pace.’ 

The suggestion was not inviting ; but ns there 
seemed no alternative, Walter turned upon his 
lied, with an exclamation, which, being in pure 
t^axuii, let us hope the innkeeper imagined to be a 
farewell blessing, and recoriiiiicnccd his journey, 
lie had recovered his breath, and felt allogctluT 
Mike luuniiig,’ If any Sicilian eyes were watch- 
inij him through the closcil shutters, as he moved 
lightly up the street, they would have seen M’hat 
was probably u rarity to them — an English athlete 
ill *good form.’ For bo.xiiig, though lie could, us 
we have seen, give a well-delivered blow enougli, 
Walter’s frame xvns too slightly made ; hut for 
speed aud endurance, few amateurs could touch 
liim. He ran ‘clean,’ without that ‘loppety’ motion 
Iroiii which even jirofessloiial runners are seldom 
litie ; and he knew how to husband his resources, 
W’hile appearing to be putting forth liis utmost 
powers. If the village landlonl liad told him the 
truth — a very improbable ‘ if ’it must be coufessed, 
in any cose, and, moreover, liis words had hud to 
Walters ear a tone not only of sarcasm, but of 
lualignity — ^lie had little doubt of getting a lift on 
^liis way — of overtaking this carriage with two 
tired horses upon a hilly road ; and even if there 
was no caniage, he was giuue to keep up his 
present pace to the gates of Paleriuo. The rojul, 
though it turned inland, was nowmucli more open ; 
ho could sec not only around him but before him ; 
uid presently he beheld, just disappeurlug at the 
top of a steep liill, some slow-moving vehicle. 


What description of conveyance it was, lie had not 
time to make out ; bnt the sight of it gave wings to 
his feet. Even if it was but a laden curt, he might 
bribe the driver to let him take the horse out of 
it, and thereby i-eucli the city half an hour earlier. 
At the top of the hill, a most splendid spcctachs 
awaited him ; llu» whole Bay of Palermo, even tu 
Cape di ( Jallo, lay slretchwl beneath his gaze ; 
the full height of Mount Pelegrino stood up black, 
except where the irioonliglit crowned it with 
silver; while before bim was a defile winding 
between woods of spruce lir, through which, 
crossiMl by a stone in-iflge, heaped down white 
water to "the sea. What delighted him most, 
however, was the sight of a wagonette and pair, 
with two men in it, which had just passed the 
bridge, and was making its way up the opposite 
hill As he ran down towards' it at the top of 
his speed, he fancied he heard once again the 
sibilant kissing noise run, like some light substance 
that rapidly catclies lire, along the lirs upon tlic left 
hand ; but it might well have Ixicn the noise in In'; 
cars produced by his rapid progress ; and, at all 
events, with help so near, there was no occasion h^r 
giving attention to it. The occupants of the 
caiTiage pcenicd to have heard it loo, for, to his 
great j(iy, he saw it stop, and one man stood up in 
it, as if to look behind. Walter hud no breath to 
waste ill culling, but be drew out his. white hand- 
kerchief as lie ran on, to attract attention ; and in 
this it seemed he had succeeded, for he saw the 
man making gestures to him ; and in a lew minutes 
more, he found himself panting and exhausted by 
the door of the wagonette. 

Two Sicilians, not of the upper ranks, as it 
seemed to liim, though they were somewliat pro- 
fusely decorated with chains and jewellery, werti 
its occupants, and he who had been sUinding up 
addnfssed him ill courteous tones. 

‘ Do you want a lift, signor if’ inquired he. 

‘ Indeed, I do,’ said Walter, nut waiting for a 
more formal iuvitalion, but at once climoing up 
into llie nearest seat ‘I am pursued and iii 
trouble. Fray, tell your coachman to drive 011, 
and I will tell you all as we go along.’ 

At a wonl from the in.an who had addressed him, 
the driver touched the lioi^cs uith his whip, ami 
off they went, tliough at a rate so slow, that a 
London cabman taken by the hour would have 
been ashamed of it. 

While AValter was recovering his breath, lie took 
an observation of his companions. The general 
impression which his first hurried glance hiul given 
him of their ‘ dressy ’ appearance u-as more than 
confirmed ; if tlicy hail been Londoners, he would 
have set them down os belonging to the swell mob, 
or, rather, they were more like the representatives 
of that class in farces. They M ore billy-cock hats, 
rather taller in the croMii than those commonly 
seen in England ; shooting-jackets of a burnt sienna 
colour - so it seemed by the moonlight — ^with 
enormous pockets both inside and out, such as 
poachers and gamekeepers use. So far, their dress 
was ‘quiet’ enough ; but their waistcoats, which were 
of blue cloth', M'crc covered with gilt buttons, sewu 
on like those of pages, not for use, but shev’, andl 
positively festooned with gold (or gilt) chains. 
To the sliooting-jackcts were attached a sort of 
hood, to throw over the heail in case of rain ; and 
round each man’s M'aist was a broarl liqlt, wi^ 

I a shot or cartridge pouch depending from it. 
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Under the seat opp6site to Walter was a long 
gun, and he conjectured rightly that its fellow lay 
beneath him. Upon the whole, ho came to the 
conclusion that these men were small tradespeople, 
who hail gone out for a holiday in which sport— or 
wliat they thought to be so -had formed a princi- 
pal feature. They had probably been shooting 
tomtits. 

‘ If you could get your coachman to drive a little 
ciuickcr,’ said Walter, * 1 should feel more comfort- 
able while telling you my story; first, because it is 
of the utmost importance to me to get to ralermo 
os soon 08 possible ; secondly, because, as I believe, 
we are upon dangerous ground.’ 

'Dangerous ground! ’laughed he who seemed to 
take the lead os a superior miiul. ' When did 
that come into your hc^. Signor Inglesc?’ 

' 1 am perfectly serious, gentlemen,’ siiid W alter 
gravely ; ' and not only did the circumstance 
happen which I have described, but a whole band 
of these rascals have boarded an English gentle- 
man’s boat in the bay over yonder, and carried both 
himself and his daughter into captivity. M y object 
is to give the alarm as soon as possible, that 
I nieasarcs may be taken for their release.’ 

I ' Naturally,’ answered he wtio sat on the same 
seat with AValter, 'if the Englishman is a person 
of constiqucnce, they will probably send the troops 
after him immediately.’ 

'Just so: that is the plan I hope will be 
adopted. But, in the ineanlinie, 1 i'ei)eat, I wish 
we could move a little faster. 1 would gladly hear 
the whole expense of the Avagonette, if 1 might he 
allowed to have luy way in tliis particular.’ 

'That is impossible, Signor Inj^desc,’ answemd 
the other with a courteous inclination of his head. 
' We arc proud to he able to do you this small 
service. And us for brigands, there arc none so 
near Palermo as this — I do assure you.’ 

' And yet 1 could almost swear 1 heaid them 
signalling to one another not live minutes ago, 
down there,’ aigucd Walter, jiointing towards the 
bridge. ' It was a cry like this ; ’ and he proceeded 
I to imitate it, not, it must be confessed, with great 
I success. The attempt, however, c.\cited the bois- 
terous mirth of his conqianioiis. 

'The signor must have heaid the nightingales,’ 
eaid one. 

' Or the echo of his last ])arting from his mistress 
must have been still ringing in his ear^’ observed 
the other. ' As for the brigands, what have we to 
fear, who carry guns. Would the signor like to take 
one for himself /’ and he motioned to that which 
lay under the opposite seat 

Nothing loath to be armed in case of the worst, 
Walter stooped down to pick up the gun, when u 
heavy weight fell violently upon his shoulders, and 
he found himself face foremost upon the floor of 
the vehicle, lie struggled violently to free him- 
self ; but the space was too confiu^ for him to 
throw off the man who had leaped upon him ; and in 
less than a minute, his confederate had attached a 
lope to his outstretched wrists, and fastened them 
firmly hehind his bock. When he was suffered to 
rise, the carriage had stopped, and the steps were 
•dready let down hehind. 

' Scrade,’ said one of his captors sententionsly. 

'Coac hm a n, ’ cried Walter, ‘ you will bear witness 
what these men have done, and where they did it ; 
they are brigands’ 

Here something cold touched the tip of Walter’s 


ear : it was the muzzle of a pistol. ' If the signor 
speaks again, ho dies,’ said the voice that had 
addressed him so often. It was still quiet, and even 
courteous, but very firm. 

Walter colled to mind Francisco’s advice about 
submission, should he fall into brigands’ hands, and 
was silent. It was not likely where deeds were im- 
possible, that words should avail him. The driver, 
too, it was now phiin, ivos either in league will! 
these men, or w'as afraid to oppose their wishes in 
any respect ; he had never once turned round, so as 
to shew his face, and now he drove away, leaving 
his three fares in the road, with the same prccaiT 
lion. Walter hod seen no more of him from first 
to lost thou Geoffrey Crayon, Gent, saw of the ftt 
traveller. Ere the noise of the departing vehicle 
hod died away, one of his late companions put his 
thumb and forefinger to his lipa^ and, whistling 
shrilly, produced the identical sound which }ia«l 
that night so often created his suspicions. It was 
at onco replied to from the adjoining spruce woods, 
ill half-a-dozen places, and as many men sprang 
out, each with a gun in his hand, and approached 
Walter and his captors. 

' Vour name 1 ’ incpiired the man who had taken 
the lead in the wagonette, while the oIIkts stood 
round in an attitude of respectful attention. 

' My name is Walter JJtton ; my profession, that 
of a painter ; I am an English subject To what 
money I have about me, you arc welcome ; aiuL I 
swear that 1 w'ill never give evidence against yon, 
if you will only let me go free. Otherwise, this 
outrage will not pass unpunished.’ 

'The young cock crows loudly,’ observed the 
other, laughing. 

‘ Well, signor, you have tohl me your name, and 
now 1 will tell you mine. If yoii have heanl it 
before, it will teach you wliut to expect, and how 
idle are all these ridiculous menaces. If you have 
not heard it, you will soon come to know me - 
I am 11 (Japifano Corrallil 

SOME BROKEN LIVES. 

There is always a peculiar fascination about storie.^ 
of literary struggle ; and that fiisciiiation w^is sel- 
dom, if ever, more powerful than it is iii the six 
biographical sketches which Mr Henry Chirweii nut 
long ago composed.* The subjects of his sketches 
may well be called examples of ' broken lives.* 

On Wednesilay, January 31, 1861, a notable 
funeral took place in Paris. Behind that lamented 
celebrity who was being carried to his last home, 
followed three thousand persons, bareheaded, and 
one hundred carriages ; and amongst the mourners, 
or rather attendants, the Ministers of State and 
Public Instniction were all represented, os well ^ 
the Academy and the other learned bodies. No 
wonder a fair stranger from the provinces turniMl 
wonderingly to her neighbour, and inquired : 'Is R 
the funeral of a millionaire V 'No, madam,’ was 
the reply : ' it is the funeral of a pauper poet’ R 
was the funeral of Henry Miiiger, ' a poet whose 
poems were published tor the first time ufma 
the day of his death, and who died, just os his 
talents were becoming duly recognised, at the age 
of thirty-nine, from the effects of the want ami 
misery of the unaided struggles of his yoPlb* 

♦ Sorrow and Sonff : SludieM of JAferarjf Struggle* By 
Henry Corwen. Henry S. King k Co. 
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Next day, they opened a subscription to erect a 
handsome monument to Mulder’s meinoi}'. Long 
ago, he had asked for bread ; now they gave him a 
stone of the costliest ! * No doubly it is very sad ; 
but it is a question whether indignation, on that 
account, con pc righteously vented against society, 
or any particular portion or individual of it. 
When a young man, listening to the promptings of 
genius (which, so far as material prosperity is cx)n- 
cemod, is so often an evil genius), forsakes his own 
sphere, rejects his natural labour, defies the world, 
and becomes a law unto himself, the principal con- 
sideration, if he have really genius, is, whether he be 
strong enough to bide his time. Thero is no sort 
of doubt about this : that, if llciiry Muiger had 
been constitutionally strong enough to bide his | 
time, be would have boil his due lewanl ; fame, | 
honoui^ and riches, or, at anyratc, competence, were 
ready for him. Such men as he deserve just the 
sympathy we feel for the young soldier who 
succumbs to the hardships of a campaign, and 
cannot last until the time has conic to gauer the 
fruits of victory. 

Henry Miirger was born in P.aris on the 24th of 
March 1822; and his father was concicrj/^, or porter, 
of the house, in Hue St George, where the birth 
took place. How much the boy was indebted to 
Ills mother for his future misery and his future 
fame, cannot be accurately measured ; but, imis- 
much as she, with a quick motherly instinct, not 
iinmingled with personal pride, was bold enough 
to declare that Gicr darling Witsno common child,’ 
but ‘destined to become a (gentleman), 

not a mero tradesman,’ it is probable that he owed 
to her a great deal of both. And when we consider 
how many mothers have the same notion concern- 
ing their darling boys, of whom very few come so 
near to justifying the prediction as Muiger did, 
there is reason to wonder that the world—which 
already abounds witli literary aspirauts as needy 
and miserable and pretentious as Murder, but 
devoid of any particle of his genius— <Tocs not 
positively swarm with them. Murgei^s hither, on 
tlie other hand, would, apparently, have liked to 
bring up the boy in such wise that he might 
ultiumtely have earned an honest, but nut at all 
luxurious livelihood, by combining, after tlie piiter- 


to have been seconded by a * voice that whisjiered ; 
“ Son of a tailor, thou slialt be a poet ! The Paris- 
ians shall sing thy verses, as the fishers of Sorrento 
those of Tasso. Thou shalt be one of the chosen 
whom women crown with roses, and men with 
laurels. Thou shalt be loved and applauded. Go 
onward, chil^ to glory ; onward towards love ! ” ’ 
The owner of the voice, however, cither forgot to 
whiq>er anything about misery and starvation, 
neglect and sickness, or thought that, the 
whole history of literature bristling with such 
warnings, it would be quite superfluous. And so 
Huiger became one of the Bohemian brotherhood, 
who adopted for their motto, ‘The Academy, the 
hospital, or the Morgue ! * He woa one also of a 
^all society of young men, who called themselves 
if or ‘ Water^rinkers,’ not by any 
njeiuis because they were teetotalers, but from 
the glra of that each member drank when 
took the pledges of tho society. And. at the 
i!* when Muiger began to be known, what 
^ been the fate of the rest of the fraternity) 


Two ‘ had died in the hospital ; a third liatl gone 
to his native town, to beg tho broad be could not 
find in Paris. Karol, the kindliest of all, had 
expired in Constantinople, without a friend or 
franc to aid him in his extremity, after months of 
starvation in his futile endeavours to get pupils for 




de Nerval had, like Chatterton, grown weaiy of the 
struggle, and, seeking a like escape, had perished 
in his pride.’ There is not much here to encourage 
young knighU of the iiuill to throw up steady 
employment and rush headlong into the lists of 
literaturo with a shout of ‘ Vive la Bohriiiie ! ’ 

Of Novalis, it is almost certain, the ordinary 
English reader knows little or nothing. There is 
a vague echo of the name, perhaps, pervading 
many incmorics, and that is alL Not every one 
of those to whom the name has a sort of familiar 
sound, is aware that it was assumed for purposes 
of concealment, until, by force of fame, it com- 
pletely absorbed tho real name of Friedrich von 
ifardenbergjsoii of Baron von ITardenbeig, director 
of the Saxonian salt-works. Nor, though Novalis 
may assuredly take his place in a category of 
broken lives, is there in the story of his short 
career anythini^ of that terribly real and universally 
appreciable misery which startles and impresses 
one in tho case of the literary Bohemian, and 
which goes straight home to the heart of whoever 
is liable to sordid wants, and whoever lias a 
dread of starvation and the dead-house. Novalis 
‘Xtassed away on the 26th of March 1801, in the 
twenty-ninth year of liis age, leaving to us all a 
reputation full of promise and fragmentary works, 
that in their ruined splendour say something of 
what he might have become to (lermany, and to 
the world of students that bow to German thought.* 
It was early fur the golden bowl to be broken, and 
for the silver cord to be cut ; but the drama of 
his life oilers none of those appalling scenes which 
Cnan rivet the attention, and enlist the sympathies 
of the least as well as the most refined combatants 
in tho battle of life. Novalis was at one time 
assessor and law-adviser to the salt-mines of 
Thuringia, at another a chief-engineer ; and, 
* poet-prophet * though lie was, lie was ‘ver}" 
industrious in the duties of his olfice, attending 
to all things with willingness, and regarding 
nothing, of however little importance, ns insig- 
nificant.’ He did not go forth to light the wurl*!, 
taking for his battle-cry, ‘ The Academy, the hospital, 
or the Morgue.’ He was content to snatch what 
time he might from the onlimiry work of men 
for liis literary labours ; and soft os well as sad 
are the incidents which, in his case, exercise over 
us a fascinating influence. There was no fierce 
struggle for daily bread, no half-tragic and half- 
comic experiences ; he loved and lost, and he 
was cut off in the early flower of his age; we 
mourn with him at the grave of Sophie Kiiher, and 
we mouni for him, os he wastes away with con- 
sumption before his futile brain has been matured ; 
we acknowledge the fascination of his story, hut it 
affects us with only a gentle melancholy. 

An extraordinary career, a veritable struggle, 
WAS the life of Alexander Petdfi, ‘for his first 
twenty years a wandering vagabond— runaway 
schoolboy, idle student, common soldier, strolling 
player— often near starvation ; outcast and very 
wretched, yet full still of vast ambitions and of 
an indomitable courage ; then, in the five following 
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yeaTB, the idol of his country, and its crcateat 
poet ; . . . the popular orator ; the party leader ; 
the almost mythical hero of the battle-field.* 
Alexander PctuiTi (or Pctrovics) was a Hungarian^ 
bom near Pesth, on the first day of the year 
182.3. His family^ in 1838, were completely 
ruined by the overflowing of the Danube ; the 
father w'os compelled to fall back entirely upon 
his manual skill os a butcher, and the son was sent 
to the Lyceum at Schemnitz. But the boy, os is 
not unusual with poetical boys, found llie discipline 
of school intolerable ; ran away, and almost died 
of sheer hunger in the streets of Pcsth, which he 
managed to reach; was inspired by some stroll- 
ing players with a longing for a giund histrionic 
career, which he commenced in the unpromising 
capacity of a svpttr, and which was prematurely 
closed by the arrival of his father, who captured 
liiui, took him home, and kept him for a while 
in Irandagc. Voung Petiifi, in a shoit time, how- 
ever, was offered a chance of going through the 
usual course at the university of QSlciibnTg ; but 
no sooner had he arrived and ‘ walked round and 
round the building,’ than with more than the 
alacrity shewn by S. T. (.-oleridge under soiiicwdint 
different circumstances at Camiu'idge, and by K. 
A. Poe under stress of hunger, he inquired the 
way to the military <1ep6t, enlisted as a trooper, 
and, nobody will be surprised to learn, found that, 
if school-life was a puigator}', ^x^t iiiilituiy dis- 
cipline was truly infomaL He, like Coleridge and 
Poe, relieved the tedium of soldiering by literary 
composition; ^mony of his popular songs wei^ 
written with a piece of burnt stick upon the wdiiic- 
washed guard-house walls . . • and were recovered 
by him from the lips of his rongli comrades, and 
written down on paper long after they had been 
efifaccd-~as he thought^ foigotten.’ He was rescued 
from his military inisciy by a kindly surgeon 
attached to the stalf, who, thoroughly under- 
standing his case, procured his dismissal. Once 
more, a course at a university was proposed to 
him, and accepted ; and, once moie (alter a short 
trial, this time), he fled from the abode of aca- 
demical learning, and entered upon that ‘grand 
histrionic career,’ as a super, w'hich hod been so 
i^ominiously cut short some years before. But 
his liistrionic success did not reach quite to the 
level of grandeur ; indeed, unpretentious as were 
the parts assigned to him by the ‘ common rogues 
and va^bonds’ who made up the companies to 
which he attached himself, he was invariably 
jeered by the gaping riistic.% who gathered in 
liooth or bam ; he was dismissed from company 
after company, tliough his wage was hardly bread 
enough to keep him from starvation, the laughing- 
stock of actors and public alike ; and so, thinking 
that literature could not well prove a more un- I 
kindly calling, he halted at the outlandish town 
of Kecskemet, and, hiring the orthodox garret, at 
once set up in business as full-fledged man of 
letters. Then came the period, usual with the 
true cliildrcn of * sorrow and song,* of cold and 
hunger and every sort of privation. The bitter 
storm was weathered in the ordinary way — ^l)y 
sheer endurance, by the scanty aid of friends, by 
the pitiful wages of a literary hack. But his hour 
was to come ; and one day ‘ he awoke to find him- 
self the most popular of Hniigarian poets. He 
went nowhere but he heard his songs ; when he 
retired to rest, they were the lost voices of ^he 


I evening ; when he left his bed, they were the first 
strains of the morning.* And he was still only 
twenty-three. Before long, he became a politician, 
nay, a leader of politicians, and a man of war— not 
exactly a soldier, for even Bern had no power to 
make him wear the I'Cgulation stock ; and at last, 
in July 1849, or it may have been in August, he 
lay sleeping his lost sleep amongst a heap of JTun. 
gariau patriots, whose bodies had been huddled 
I unrecognised and unknown, into one enormous 
I trench, upon some green heights, far from the 
Puszta that he loved so well He hod fallen in a 
charge against the Russians ; but ‘ for years tho 
peasantry rciiiscd to believe that their hero could 
be actually dead . . . and, wliilc they sang his 
songs, they bilked of his return, as the old Welsh 
harpers of the coming back of Arthur, as the 
Portuguese of King Sebastian.* His %vas truly a 
broken life, for he was but twenty-seven when 
he fell on the field of honour. His fiinio raises 
him to the regions of the sublime, his vanity sinks 
him to those of the ridiculous. It is almost in- 
credible that he should have done the things lie diri. 
On bounl of a stiiuinboat he encountered a noblemmi 
who either did not or would not see him. PeUifi, 
after vainly endeavouring to .'ittract his attention, 
halted dead in front of him, and exclaimed: ‘.Sir, 
I cminot ])ossibly be unknown to you ! You shouM 
have saluted me at once. I am Petiill the poet!’ 
What an instance of morbid vanity ! TJiere is a 
possibility of being great poets without common- 
sense. 

Tlic life of Honore dc Balzac was broken at 
the somewhat advanced age, for a child of ‘sorrow 
and song,’ of fifty ; for he Wiis born at Toni's, on 
the Kith of May 1700, and he died on the 1811i 
of August ISra). Still, he went through many a 
hard scene, and, as Victor Jingo said in his fiinml 
oration at Pero la Chaise, ‘his life was short* 
(when we consider what he might have nccnni- 
plished, htid he reached the span of seventy), ‘Iml 
full — ^fuller of work than days. This powerful ami 
unwearied toiler, this philosopher, this thinker, 
this poet, this genius, has lived amongst us that 
life of stonii and struggle, that life of quarrels and 
combats, common in all times to all our greatest 
men!' According to Mr Cunvcii, ‘few men 
have been written about so much * as Balzac, 2 Uid 
‘ fewer still to poorer purpose,* for * some score of 
so-called biogra])hor8 * have told ns ‘ of little hut 
his vanity, his schenics, his extravagances, his 
debts, his hair, his cane, and his trinkets.* Buli 
anyratc, he belonged to the suffering brotherhood 
of litcRitiire. He, having made some small success, 
rather nominal than substantial, became a mark 
for what arc called the viwnpire publishers, one of 
whom is sketched in bitterly lively fashion by one 
of ilulzac’s friends. We will not repeat the scan- 
dalous imputations that a publisher pays a writer 
not according to his ability, but the depth of hw 
poverty. Balzac commenced his career ohsc^ly. 
lie Iwcmne famous in the literary arena. 
he ilied, it was thought an honour to bear his pad 
by Victor Hugo, Sainte-Bciive, Alexandre Dumas, 
and M. Baruclie, Minister of the Interior. 

In the case of Edgar Allan Poe, a truly broken 
life in every sense, Mr Curweii seems to nave 
been actuated by a desire to whitewash, os far 
possible, a character which, in its blackened con- 
dition, is by no means niifiiniiliar. TJio po^ 
ity, however, was, apparently, very smalL KUb 
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Allan Poo will most likcljr be always regarded as 
an instance of genius in its most ^mirablc and 
most hideous form, the stran^'est intermixture of | 
^od and eviL Two reasons there were why he | 
could not rise sn^^rior to the ills of life: he had no 
moral ballast, and he indulged in alcohol. It is idl 
very well to say that one glass of wine would 
‘upset’ him ; he would not hare come to much 
liurm, if he hail stopped at that amount of upsett- 
ing. If his life do not offer much that is worthy 
of imitation, his death is full of warning. In 
the early morning of the 5th of October 1849, 
in or near Baltimore, a policeman stumbled over 
something lying by the roadside. It was * merely 
the body of a drunken man.* There were no 
papers, there was nothing to tell its name ; and 
it was taken to the hnsxntal. * A drunkard suffer- 
ing from delirium tremerut,' said the students. On 
the 7th of October, ‘ tlie drunkanl * was dead ; and 
he turned out to be Edgar Allan Poo, who might 
liave made fortune as well os fame, if he hail not 
had *a screw loose.’ 

Very violently broken was the life of Andre 
Chuiiier, a poet and a political martyr. He had 
published hut two short poems up to the time of 
liis death ; nevertheless, he was acknowledged by 
all who knew him to be possessed of the rarest 
genius. Ami, a (xuurter of a century after his 
ilcath, the judgmeut of those who knew him, 
including the most fervent of liis admirers, 

( -hiitcaubriaiid, was justified ; for his works, then 
jmhlishcd, achieved a sudden, widespread, and 
lasting reimtation. Andre f ’lienier was the victim 
of x)olitical vengeance ; lie had thrown himself, at 
the time of Uie terrilde French Bevolution, into 
the vortex of political life with a reckless daring ; 
and, in the thirly-socoiid year of his age, on the 
^^fith of July 1794, he mounted the scaffold at the 
cumiiiand of Kobespierre. Three days after this, 
nt this siiiiie Place dc la BCvolutioii, perished his 
Jiiiirderer, llobespierre. But three da)'S only, and 
Andre Chenier would have been saved ! As 
(Jlienier walked up the wagon-steps, he ‘gave 
one last regret to his broken life. To die, to die ! 
and yet T had something llicre ! *'* he cried, striking 
liis forehead with his hand. “ It was the Muse,** 
says Chateaubriand, “who in this suxireiiie hour 
revealed to him his genius.'’ * 

And what moral, if any, is to be drawn from 
these few broken x>ortioiis of broken lives f The 
. ‘practical’ will, no doubt, draw an cosy moral 
I I'roiii each ; but, fortunately, or unfortunately, the 
I young literary aspirant, whatever may be his 
' licculiar bent, is cmineiitlv unpractical, and to 
Inin, the romance of a certain career will, until he 
tries it, seein to make up for everything else. 
Besiclcs, there is the x’osthunions I'ninc, about 
which everybody does not think as Falstaff 
thought ; there, arc, probably, still amongst us men 
who would willingly die on the scaffold, if it 
.would insure the publication and appreciation of 
their poems a quartiT of a century afterwards. 
How much the maimer of Ch6nier’s death lind to 
do with the attention ultimately bestow'cd upon 
hw works, it is, of course, impossible to any, but it 
« pretty certain, that to have been a ‘ political 
inartyr * would be calculated rather to attract than 
to repel the public. I'olilical martyrdom is, in its 
trogi^l form, scarcely possible nowadays, at any- 
in this country ; but social martyrdom, ndt- 
withstonding what has been written and said 


about the disappearance of the miseries of drub 
Btrcet, is still open to the ‘ free lance ' of literature. 
It should be remembered, however, by youthful 
genius, that social martyrdom, in oiir times, meets 
with very little respect or sympathy, and that a 
pahli.shcr prefers to deal with talent which is not 
in absolute want of ready money. 
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ABOUT SPIDERS. 

Nature rewards with a bountifal hand all wdio 
earnestly worship at her shrine. Even to her 
humbler votaries, who Icavt*. the great highways 
of knowledge to wander along one of her secluded 
by-paths, she dispenses li1)eral favours, iiiifoldiiig 
to their view many hitherto hidden beauties, in 
her endless variety of animal and vegetable life. 
Suppose wo take a quiet stroll down one of these 
unfrequented by-ways, and see bow much enter- 
tainment may be derived by studying the habits of 
that familiar hut unappreciated little animal, the 
spider. This may be done without continually 
using scientific teclmicaliti&s. 

Rendering important services to man, and com- 
bining in her character many of those attributes 
reckoned admirable in others— patience, industry, 
courage, and a wonderful architectural skill — she 
is too often the victim of a prejudice as unreason- 
able as it is ignorant and unjust. 

Perhaps none of the numerous spider family 
oifers so many facilities for the accur.ite observation 
of her life and habits as the common garden-spider 
{Eprira diademu). Fixing her dwelling between 
the branches of the smaller bushes and shrubs, 
or betw*ccn the millrigs of the garden, or, better 
sliU, in a sly corner in front of some convenient 
window, she alfords easier opportunities for daily 
oLscr\'ation thou any other variety. She is not 
at all particular which side of the window is 
selected, os she. seems to thrive equally well 
whether inside or out, only losing, when inside, 
that brightne.ss of colour wdiicli distinguishes 
the open-air dweller. Constructing a beautifully 
formed circuhu*, or, «us it is sometimes called, 
geometric net across a pane of glass, her every 
movement can be studied with ailvautage. From 
the centre of the w'ork run radiating lines like 
the spokes of a wheel, attached at the outside 
: end to long and much stronger lines, usually 
of a triangiilar shape, sti*etcliing from one side 
of the wowlw’ork of the pane to the other. 
These, radiating lines are again crossed by another 
set of concentric circular threads, at gradually 
widening intervals ; making altogether, when fin- 
ished, a piece, of work of a more delicate texture 
than any liaiiity lady’s embroidery. So wonder- 
fully fine, indeed, are the inateri^ds of which it is 
made, that a thread only just visible to the naked 
eye has been proved, by sonic of the best ento- 
mologists, to have been spun out of a thousand ij 
dilfcTent strands issuing togcilier frouL the spiders 
gjumicrcts and tubes; the comparatively coarse 
threads of the house-spider containing about four 
hundred united strands. From Uio centre of the 
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web of the garden-spider, to her hiding-place in one 
of the upper comers of the window-pane, runs a 
strong cord-like gangway or passage, only connected 
with the main work in the middle: With her feet 
resting on one end of tliis connecting rope, slie 
feels the slightest vibration of the net when a fly is 
caught, rushes to the centre, feels with her feet on 
which of the strands the fly is entangled, darts at 
once to the place, and soon finishes her victim. 
This spider is evidently guided to her prey more 
by touch than sight : 

The spider's touch, how exquisitely flne ! 

Feels at each thread, and lives along the line. 

Unlike the common house-spider {Aranea domes- 
tiea), which rushes straight at her prey, and drags 
it at once in her mouth into her den, to be killed 
and eaten in darkness, the geometric-spider, even 
if a fly be caught near her hiding-place, nins iirst 
to the centre, to discover the whereabouts of her 
prey. Unlike the house-spider, too, she kills the 
fly on the web where it is caught ; the rapid death 
of the victim shewing the virulence of the spidcFs 
poison, whicli is distilled into the wound through 
hollow fangs like those of a serpent. If the ily be 
a small one — say a midge— and lies perfectly still 
when caught, the spider will feel all the strands in 
the centre round and round two or three times, 
before finding on which [lai't of the net the little 
tit-bit lies. When a wasp is caught, if the spider 
cannot see her way to a safe blow, she w’ill either 
weave her enemy in a stnniger mesh, and w*ait till 
the wasp is almost dead by exhaustion, or, if her 
network be in danger of being all broken up by 
such a strong intruder, she will cut the threads 
that hold it, and let her dangerous customer go. 
There is a little black fly, shaped like an ant, but 
smaller, often caught in one of these circular netf^ 
which frequently escapes by wriggling itself clear. 
Whether it is furnislied w’ith sonic sharp weapon 
of defence, or has the power, some beetles are w'cll 
known to possess, of emitting a pungent essence 
against its enemies, would be diincult to determine ; 
biit the spider soon beats a retnfat w'hen she finds 
she has caught a Tartar, and either allows it to 
wriggle itself free, or waits at a convenient distance 
until the ily is completely exhausted by its struggles. 

Unless the fly killed on the open web be a very 
small one, the garden-spider does not carry her 
prey to her den in her mouth, but wraps it up 
in a bundle in a kind of slin" and runs to her 
lair with her victim hanging down behind her — 
cleverly preventing the loosely liung bundle from 
getting entangled on the way. Depositing the 
booty at the entrance of her tunncl-snaped home, 
she quietly enjoys her meal, sucks the body dry, 
usually removing all traces of her recent slaughter. 
When another spider appears ujion the scene, how- 
ever, her demeanour is very different Qatheiing 
as many strands of her web as possible in her 
saw-like claws— which, when magnified, look pro- 
^o^onately much more formidable than those of 
^ lion— she gives them a violent shake, when the 
intruder generally ‘ cuts * and runs. If the invader 
declines to move on when thus warned, but shews 
fight instead, it is curious to mark the cautious 
way they approach eacli other, evidently conscious 


esiiecially after the a])parently painful process of 
austing the skin luis been succes.'fnilly accuiiiplislicd, 


I the encounter means death to one or both. Spread- 
I ing out their legs on each side^ as if to guaid 
against a side-attack, and reaching os far as possible 
with their fore-legs, they open wide their jaws, and 
look very formidable indeed, each presenting to 
the otlicr a ‘ horrid front.’ It is a duel in which 
I the one that can plant the first well-directed blow 
I conquers. Once let the fangs of the one be planted 
in the other’s body, and the one seized will curl 
itself up and quietly yield to an inevitable doom. 

It is a question if, in their personal encounters 
with each other, these cunning creatures do not 
fight with a full knowledge of how to use poisoned 
weapons independently of their fangs. Wlicn 
approaching one another for that final gripe both 
seem to dread, they will stop, and place in their 
mouths first one, and then the other claw of tlie 
long fore-legs, wdth which it is part of their 
strategy to overreach each other. For what pur- 
pose ? Is it to dip the claws in their poison-bags 
or glands, knowing that a single scratch iiiilicteil 
on the bo<ly of an adversary by a poison-tipped 
weai3on will eventually prove fatal f 
Tne spider is surely the very Ishinacl of insects ; 
from the time, in early spring, when, bursting the 
strong yellow b:.^ or cocoon in which tlic parent 
spider had deposited her eggs, the young ones take 
their solitary way through life, with their hands, 
ns it were, against every one, and every one’s hand 
against them. Kven their inairimoiiinl alliances, 
re([uisite for the ])ropagation of their species, are 
formed with unusual precautions, not altogctlier 
unnecessary, when the bride, the larger of the two, 
not imfrecpiently iiiiishes the honeymoon by de- 
vouring lier luckless husband. The patience he 
shews in linnging about the residence of his iii- 
tcndiKl, sometimes on the outskirts of the wen, at 
others, on a few lines of his own, just outside, 
often for days together, without a bite to cat, is as 
exeiiiphiry, as the method he adopts to lure her 
from lier cell, W'licn she is in an amatory iiiooil, is j 
singular ami amusing. ! 

The circular web is perhaps Isdtor ada])tiHl to tint 
fly-catching business than any other, as the jiro- 
pi'ietors drive a nmring trade, and soon wax fat. 
esiiecially after the a])parently painful process of 
austiiig the skin has been successnilly accoiiiplislicd, 
a process that leaves them for two or three days 
very weak, and devoid of their usual animation. 
After peeling off the skin, the legs are clear, and 
almost transparent, not unlike a piece of amber. 

Tow'anls evening, the gatdeii-spider leaves her 
lair, and takes up her station in tlie middle of the 
web, with her feet resting on the nuliatiiig threads, 
ready on the slightest vibration to pounce upon her 

S , Evening, too, is the time usually selected for 
Bring lip her broken strands ; though Kirby 
and Spence, in their admirable Inirodwtwn to 
Entomology, evidently go too far when they assert 
that the concentric circles of the geometric nets 
are all renewed every twenty-four hours ; the 
patchy appearance of the structure, after being 
some time in use, being in strong contrast to ite 
beautiful regularity when first constructed, which 
a total renewal would naturally restore. 

The spider is never, apparently, off her guard, 
and is always either ‘ fishing or mending the 
Idle proverb about catching a weasel asleep, being 
equally applicable to this wide-awake totherless 
fly-catcher. She is not a bad barometer either, lor 
when rain is threatened— especially those warm, 
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glimmer ehowen that fill the earth with fragrance, 
and set the blackbird’s rich contralto carolling 
through the air— tliis spider may be seen busily 
engaged arranging her * parlour’ for her welcome 
curats, the flies, whom she invites to ‘ walk in,’ 
knowing that the coining rain will drive them 
for Shelter to the nearest bush or building. 

In striking contrast to the jolly open-air life 
of the garden-spider, is the dismal existence, 
that can hardly be called life, passed by many 
common house-spiders. Constructing a web of 
strong cloth-like texture, slung like a ham- 
mock, in some out-of-the-way corner, her life 
is spent in a state of chronic semi-destitution, 
waitmg for the infatuated fly that may accident- 
ally drop iiL Her powers of endurance iiiiist he 
something wonderful. When hunger can be Ijnme 
no longer, this spider— a detennined cannibal, 
when nothing better can be had - will start on a 
hunting expedition after other spiders of a smaller 
kind, exercising in the nclarious quest a good deal 
of cunning. 

The house-spider piisscs the winter in both the 
egg and perfect form, 'i'ho writer, on the 10th 
of February, roused a large torpid house-spider 
from its sleep, which slowly, and with much difli- | 
cully, mode its way up the wall to a ci'cvicc in 
the ceiling, evidciitly tliiiiking with the sliigganl, 
’You have waked me too soon; 1 must slumber 
again.’ On the same date, February 10th a cold 
frosty day— a cocoon that was observed to be turn- 
ing darkcr-culoured tlinii others, was opened, and 
found to be full of perft;ctly formed young spiders, 
nearly black. Some of them began to move, and 
one fell out of the nest on to some paper beneath, 
when, on moving the paper, the young straggler 
was found hanging to it, four or live inches below ; 
proving, that, as soon as spiders are hatched, they 
have the power of attaching themselves to any 
object they touch, by a line of their own making, 
strong enough to bear them. They cvidenlly 
knew it was too early to separate, for, on being left 
t) tlieiiiBelvos, they were soon after found hiuUlled 
together in a round heap, each in the shape the 
old ones assume when siimilating death. 

One of the prettiest, as it is certainly one of the 
< most entertaining of our native spiders, is a small 
jumping species, culled by naturalists Saitiewt 
KmiciUj which, almost any sunny day in summer, 
may be seen dodging about on the window-sill, to 
get within leaping distance of some unconscious lly, 
on which it will spring, like a diminutive tiger, 
with fatal precision. Beautifully marked with 
block and white or black and brown stripes, this 
active little hunter manages to pick up a living 
without the trouble of nmnufacturiiig a web. The 
extraordinary manoeuvres practised by it are ex- 
tremely amusing, and, to any sportsman fond of 
stalking his game, a quiet study of this little 
cr^ture’s method of getting near its prey without 
being seen, might repay itself. 

, PerhuTO the smallest of our native spiders, as it 
u also the most handsomely shaped, is the active, 
ever on move gossamer {Aranea obtextrix). 
^ the principle of the diving-bell was known to 
^d ntiwd by an aquatic species of spider ages 
^fore its adoption by man, so the art of flying 
thioi^h the air without wings was xegukrly 
Pjactised by the tiny gossamer-spider long before 
^ontgolfier and the earliest aeronauts constructetl 
^eir first balloons. Running to the topmost point 


of a garden gate or railing, it will elevate its abdo- 
men, and snoot out a streaming line until it is 
long enough to bear the weight of its small body ; 
when it will spring into the air, and go floating 
on the current, with the gauzy thread gleaming 
in the autumn sun. Some entomologbts aitiriu 
that this myKterious little animal, that has so long 
I been a puzzle to them, lias the power of shooting 
I out its tiire^l towanls any object it pleases. It is 
! hardly jMissible, however, that such an impalpable 
filmy substance, so exceedingly fine os to be quite 
invisible except when flashing in the sunshine, can 
do otherwise than go with the prevalent current 
of air. 

Though they are occasionally met with during 
the summer, it is only towards the end of autumn 
that they api^ear at all numerous. Whence come 
they ill such immense nuiubers some years, com- 
pared with others, covering our fiehls and lawns 
at dewy eve with an invisible network, which the 
morning sun transforms into a brilliant veil, cloth- 
ing the earth as with a garment of silvery gauze, 
studded with liquid gems, until the dew evaporates, 
and leaves them again at liberty to resume their 
aerial flights 1 

Besides the varieties already noticed, there are 
other wanderers that might be studied w’ith both 

{ ilcasure and profit ’J’hore is, for instance, the 
ong-legged snephetil-spider, that may be seen 
any time in summer, particularly in the hay-tield, 
always apparently in a desperate huiTy to be 
in time either for a feast or a fray. When that 
blessed niillenniiiin arrives when tue lion shall lie 
down with the lamb, the shepherd-spider and 
our old friend, daddy-long-legs, will, no doubt, 
make a capital pair, and, forgetting tbeir previous 
mortal feud, will live long together, and be as 
the story-books say, ‘liap]»y ever after.* All our 
native spiders arc comparatively harmless to man, 
exL‘e]it one found ucc;isioiially in cellars, which 
causes a painful swelling by its bite, though this 
has been doubted by some careful observers. In 
some tropical countries, however, the bites of 
certain large spiders are considered very painful, 
if not dangerous; and Madame Meriaivs pathetic 
picture of a laige spider killing a huniniiiig-binl, 
dragged from its nest, often doubted, has been 
confirmed by later travellers. Alas, poor humm- 
ing-binl! In danger of exterminatioii not from 
bird or beast of prey, but from the dictates of a 
heartless fashion, oy which tliy joyous life is sacri- 
ficctl, that thy bright little body may adorn my 
lolly’s headgear ! 

Perhaps cnoiigli has been written about spiders 
to induce some of our readers to shew a little more 
consideration towards these useful, but often per- 
secuted creatures. If some of their characteristics 
are calculated to inspire aversion, they, at aiiyrate, 
fill their allotted part in the economy of nature. 
They assist materially— along with other destroyers 
— ^in keeping down hosts of flics, that would soon 
become intolerable. The fecundity of some species 
of flics is so prodigious, it has been computed that 
three and their progeny would eat the carcase of a 
horse sooner than a lion w'ould ! Cobwebs, us they 
are called, may be oflensive to people of a tidy 
turn, but, as Southey quaintly remarks, ’the 
more spiders there were in the stables, the less 
would the horses suffer from flies.’ As the slug- 
gnnl is coniiiiandeil to * ^o to the ant, consider her 
ways, and be wise ; ’ so, in considering the ways of 
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other tiny heings, ccinnUy iuterestiiig, if not so 
popular, may wo have wiBuoiii enough to profit by 
their lessons of patience, vigilance, and industry. 

TIIE LTTTLK OLD GENTLEMAN. 

‘ Talking of that,' said Mr Wilson, getting up and 
poking the lire vigorously, * reminds me of a little 
incident that occurred to me in my young days.' 

The scene is the best piU'lour of the IValhenil 
Arms, at Cossop on the Sore, where there is a snug 
meeting of the Commissioners of Public Sewers for 
the district. The small silver-headed old gentle- 
man who is poking the (iL*c is a retired surgeon of 
the tovrn ; his colleague is Colonel Lowster of 
Cossop Priory, a tall, grizzled, ex-cavaliy officer ; 
and the red-faced, merry-looking man in the corner 
is a local lawyer, the clerk to the Board. Wine 
and biscuits are on the table. There is nothing 
piurticular to be done, but they are bound by act 
of parliament to sit till two o'clock, and it is now 
barely one. 

‘ It wouldn’t do to smoke, I siipiiose ? ' says tlic 
colonel, looking dolefully out of the window ; a 
wet dripping day, a lligli Street deserted of pas- 
simgers, depression pj'cvailing cveiy where. ‘It 
wouldn't do to smoko, eh i * 

‘Well,' i*eplic3 tliti lawyer doubtfully, ‘perhaps 
it wouldn’t be (iiiitc rcgidar, ch I — What do you 
say, Mr AVil.soii I ' 

‘ Pensonally, 1 haven’t the slightest objection,’ 
replies Wilson; ‘but wdiethcr public opinion 
would c]uito sanction the members of a public 

Board — on public business What do you think, 

colonel ? ' 

‘ No, no j I see that ■ -I (uiite see that,’ said the 
colonel, I'clinq^uishing his hold of his cigor-casc, and 
yawning doletnlly. 

‘ Try a pinch of snuif, colonel,' sjud Wilson, pro- 
ducing a little horn snulf-box, and tapping the lid 
with his knuckle. ‘ Public opinion can’t oldect to ! 
snuff ! ’ 

The colonel stretchod out his hand for the 
snuff-box, took a pinch, and then examined the 
box in a li.stlc.ss w'ay. 

‘That box,' went on Wilson, ‘is connected with 
a curious incident in my early life.’ 

‘Well, let’s hear it, AVilson,' said the colonel, 
good-naturedly; ‘anything’s better than sitting 
here doing nothing.’ 

‘ Well, when 1 first Joined the medical school of 
St Joseph's,' begun Mr AVilson, seating liiinscdf by 
the fire with a glass of sherry in his hand, which he 
sipped now and then in the pauses of his narrative | 
— ‘ when 1 first joined the medical school, and mode | 
my acquaiiitaijce with the dissccting-table, there 
was a person in the habit of frequenting the dissect- 
ing-room whose position and calling were for a 
long time a puzzle to me. J£e was a line tall man, 
well dressed, generally in a blue swallow-tailed 
coat with brass buttons, a canaiy-colourcd waist- 
coat, white kerseymere trousers, and Hessian boots ; 

S uite a buck, in fact ; and be would walk up and 
own the room damlling a great bunch of seals 
that hung at his fob, and gave himself as many airs 
as a Queen’s physician. The professors seemed to 
know him well, and treatiid him with a sort of 
sarcastic deference ; ho would often be out, 
and closeted with the authorities of the school, 
Alto^ther, he held an important^ although unre- 
cognised position at St Joseph's. The elder students, 


when 1 asked them about him, only mystified 
me ; and at lost my cunosity became so strrmg 
that I determined to satisfy it at the fountain- 
bead. So, one day, when 1 happened to bo (done 
with him in the dissecting-room, I said to him ; 
“ Mr Blackstock” (that was the gentleman’s name}^ 
“ 1 see you here a great deal ; pray, excuse me for 
asking you what is the exact position you occn])y 
in the medical profession 7 ” He turned rather r^F, 
and looked down upon me in a haughty kind of 
w'ay. “ Sir,*' he said, “lam Furveyor-gcneisd to 
the Faculty!”' 

‘ Purveyor —exactly,' said the colonel, as AVilson 

f used to sip his wine. ‘Had ’em in the Crimea, 
recollect -provided medical stores, and so on! 
Ah, your friend was a purveyor, then, Wilson P 
‘ Aha ! not that sort of a ijui^’eyor, colonel. 
Perhaps you might make a guess at his particular 
line. Give it up, ch 7 AVcII, sir, they were sub- 
jects — subjects, as we called them ; iu plain terras— 
boilics.* 

‘Body-snatcher, (‘li ?’ crii:d the lawyer. ‘Ought 
to have been hanged.' 

‘Well, I don't know whether that wasn’t his 
eventual fate ; but there were many worse fellows 
than Blackstock. I’ll tell you a little iiieiilcnt 
that illustrates his kindness of heart. I think I 
may almost say that he saved my life. 

‘ I must tell you that Blackstock hud a little dog, 
called Bingo, the most extraordinary dog you ever 
saw. He was a yellow liog, of a sickly, uiiwlioli*- 
soiiie yellow, without a ftailieb! of hair on his 
boily but a tuft at the tip of his tail lie was 
always with his master. 

‘I mention liingo,’ said AA'ilson, with a low 
chuckle, * because, he ’s nec(;ssary to my story ; ami 
I may remark, that notwithstanding liis repulsive 
1 appe.'irance, thure was something very intelligent— 
I might almost say liunian — in his expressio:*. 
And yet, he was morose in dispo-sitioii, attached lo 
iiietlical studcfiils, whom he recognised with mar- 
vellous inslinet, but to tin; rest of the world, 
sullen and defiant. But lo ]»roceed. One evening, 
or, rather, I should say one niorniiig, at a very early 
hour— between two and three ■ I huppened to he 
returning with a friend, one Jaek-soii, from sunii^ 
scene of gaiety, to my reonis in Ararylelioiu*. On 
our way w'c passed the cbureli of Saint Giles Over- 
reach. Perhaps it w'asn’t Saint Giles, for uiy 
memory is not always accurate on these iniiiur 
points, but, anyhow, a cliiircli with a large church- 
yard about it, that w'oa surrounded by a liigh wall, 
on the top- of which was a very spiky chevavji 
/rise. The public footway ran" close beside this 
wall, hardly a fool in width ; and the road w’as very 
bad just then ; in fact, at that season of the year 
— mid-winter — an impassable slough or quagmire. 
It is not yesterday I am talking abmt, mind you ; 
ill fact, it was before the time of street gaa-lauips. 
The road was dimly lighted with an oil-lamp that 
swung ill a bracket from the churchyard wall, and 
the next light was round the corner, quite out oi 
! sight. Well, my friend and I were pushing along 
at full speed, in a very cheerful mood, laughing 
and singing ; but when we camo to the foot ol the 
church wall, all looked so gloomy and ghost-like, tlie 
black dank wall, Uio sullen lamp throwing a sort 
of sickly gleam on the sea of mud below, turn; 
involuntarily we grew, silent and came to a stancu 
“ Here goes. Jack 1 ” cried my friend, and scam- 
pered hastily along the footpath, whilst I foilowe 
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liiiA at full speed. It was iiorrow enough, and 
some of the stones were louse, and if you lost your 
holance, you were up to your knees in black mud ; 
BO that I had enough to do to see where I put my 
feet without looking aloft. All of a sudden, Tap< 
bang I struck my head against something— some- 
thing that gave way, and swung backward and 
fonvoid, hitting me at each swing, and bringing me 
to a complete stiind-still. Well, I cast ihy eyes 
aloft, and saw, perched on the top of the church 
wall, sitting on the cJtcvavx de /rise as comfortably 
as you, colonel, would sit a saddle, a little man in 
black, who was holding a rope in his hand, and 
from tliis rope hung a long iian*ow package, 
wrapped up in black tarpaulin — the package, in 
fact, against which 1 hud kiiockerl my lieiul.' 

‘A body, pTo1>ably V suggested the colonel. 

‘A very fair inference,* said AVilson. ‘Well, 
I must tell you that it was an understood thing in 
the profession that none of us slioidd take any 
notice of finything of that kind. Public feeling 
was very high on the point, and I wouldn’t have 
given sixpence for the life of aiiyl)ody caught in 
the act ; whilst the true interests of humanity 
dcuiand^ that the medical schooLi sliould have 
the means of teacliiiig practical anatomy. So I 
should have .scampered on, and taken no more 
notice, but, as ill-luck would have it, a dog began 
to bark from inside the clmrcliyanl. It w.as im- 
possible to mistake that bark- -it was Bingo’s. Some 
spirit of mischief entered into me, and I cried out, 
in a gruff, disguised voice : “ What ! Blackstqck, 
arc you busy, then, to-night ? ” and ran on. 
For a moment, my voice seemed to have .struck 
terror into the hearts of the resurrectionists. ’L'he 
body came down to the ground wMth a crash, and 
luniing round, I saw the little*, iium sitting astride 
the wall, like one stu])i:iiod. But the next moment 
he dropped softly <lown, and piir-sucd u.*^. Well, \vc 
ran on like the wind ---we weiM both good runners — 
and yet we could not shake oil* th(*?e pursuing foot- 
steps. The faster we went, the faster they seemed 
to follow ; and I assure you iiiy blood ran cold in 
niy veins, till, turning the corner of the street, 
wc met a jiarty of the watch with .staves and lan- 
terns, at whose appearance our follower hastily 
deciimped ; and having <!xplaiiied to the watchiiieii 
that our flight was a mere youthful frolic, w'c reachcil 
my friend’s lodgings in snf«*ty. I sat for some time 
within, talking over the adventure, and then imnle. 
my way to my own rooms, which were at the end 
of tiiG next street, looking over 1113’’ slinulder at every 
corner to make sure that I was not being watched. 

‘ AV’ell, gentlemen, when I reacdictl my' own door, 
imagine my chagrin to liiid that I had lost the kej’. 
It was a large street-door key — latch-keys were lit tie 
ui use ill those days — and I could not think how 
I had managed to lose it ; but there was the fact ; 
it liras gone, and I was locked out in the street 
uiis cold, dreary, winter’s night. I knocked and 
Iniocked in vain ; my laiidlaily slept at the lop of 
the house, and was as deaf as a post. I roiisinl 
wie ncighbourliood, but mode no impression upon 
hor. Then I returned to my friends lo<lging ; 
but had no better fortune there ; and, tired and 
cold, I was obliged to patrol the ncighbourliood 
lor three or four hours before I could gain admit- 
j^ce. I was not williout fear that my friend of 
^0 churchyard might bo dogging my footsteps ; 

I saw nothing to excite further alarm. Appar- 
cntly, wo had thrown* him oiT tho trail oltogeUier. 


‘ As soon 08 1 got back to my own rooms, I went 
to bed, and did not get up till nightfall. The 
cold seemed to have got into my very bones. In 
the ineantimo, my landlady was loud in her com- 
Xdaiiits against me for the loss of her key ; and as 
soon as 1 . rose and had dressed, I was obhged to go 
to a neighbouring locksmith to try and replace it. 
But tho locksmith hiwl no key that would lit ; and 
I found that it would cost as little to have tlie 
lock rox)hiced as to have a key made on purpose. 

1 ordered a lock, therolbre, verj’ unwillingly, for 
it would cost four or five shillings, a sum that 
I conlil ill spare. I was sillmg in a nieditativo 
mood, depre.ssetl by rheum, and chagrined at the 
waste of HO much money, when the locksmith, 
who had left the house half an hour before, having 
taken the mofisuremciiU for the lock, returned, 
and asked to see me. 

“ I have gooil news for you, sir,” he said, smiling ; ! 
'‘the key has been found, and you will be able 
;■ to get it back for nothing. Such a nice, merry, 

I old gentleman has Ibimd it, sir! I*vc brought 
I him with me to see yon, ami i ‘11 bring him nj)- 
j stair-s, if you ’ll allow me.” 

I ‘ A iiieriy old gentleman he prove«l to be, with 
i tightly slrapijed trousers, very curly- brimiricd hat, 

! and a spencer. 

“ Ah, merry dogs ! ” he cri(?d, when he saw me. 

“ ( Jad, I wish 1 was youjig again. Oh, what gamo.c, 
Avhat jolly games ! Keys ! ble?.s my heart, whiit 
do we care about keys ; fling ’em away in the street, 
bltss my heart I ** And so the old gentleman ran 
on. The Icjck smith took his leave ; but the merry 
old fellow remained, laughing ancl chatting away. 

“ Then you really have found iny key, »ir ? * I 
I am very much obliged by the trouble you have 
j taken. " Pray, how did you lind me out ?” 

. “Ila, ha!” cried the old gentleman; “lose a 
w'atcli, go to the watchmaker ; lind a key, go to 
the locksinitli.'* 

“ And will you kindly lot me have my key I ’* 

All in good tiiiio, in good time. It isn’t hero, 
my boy ; 1 hadn’t a pocket big enough. I should 
j have lioeii obliged to hire a coach to' carry it ; ha, 

I ha ! Voii must conic find fetch it, that ’s the fact 
I t’ome and crack a bottle with me, j'ou and your 
1 g.ay y'ouiig fricnil ; jolly dogs ; Ini, lia ! ” 

I ‘ 1 was little disposed to turn out ; but my new 
j friend was so pressing in his invitation ; and being 
j anxious to recover my key, I was xiorsuailcd to 
! accompany him. AVe called upon my friend, who, 
i being rather a gay young fellow, and fond of wine, 
i made no objection to a bottle ; and so we accom- 
I panied the old gentleman liomc in a coach which 
i he hired, to his house, full of life and iiiurrimcnt 
I all the time. 

‘ The old gentleman’s house hardh' corresiionded 
i ill appearance with the character of its owner. 

; It was deciilcdly d-ark and gloomy, in a low-lying 
; neighbourhood, somewhere near the river. But 
j the old geiilleninii had boasted so much of his 
i cellar, anil hail given ns in his conversation such 
I glimpses of liis hospitable way of life, that we did 
not doubt wc should be well entertained, notwith- 
standing the iinpromisiiig look of his aboilc. 

“ Now, my boys,” he cried, pushing us in before 
him, “ first door to the right. Arid I ’m away 
to the cellar to get a bottle of my very best. In 
tho meantime, refresh yourselves with a pinch of 
sniiil’' lie gave us a candle and his snutr-box, the 
identical little box I now hold in my hand, and left 
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pB in a low-roofcd, yillainous-lookinjj chamber. Ah! I never dreamt it was you. Pray, what are 
its walls black with the dirt of yean, festooned you doing here V* 

W'ith cobweb^ and furnished witli only a few “ We have come here by invitation,” I said un- 
broken chain and a table. concernedly, “ to drink a bottle of wine with a 

“ An eccentric, evidently,” said my friend, when little old gentleman.” 
the old gentleman had l^t us alone ; ** rich too, ** Ah ! ” said Blackstock, with a forced kind of 


be uneasy— late at night, in a strange place, the ‘ Blackstock looked fint at me, then at the do‘r 
aspect of which was not reassuring ; and yet we which was wriggling and fawning at my feet! 
could not doubt the respectability of the little old “ All,” he said, “ you were always kind to Bin«M) 
gcntlemaiL I'rescntly, we heard his voice, as ho sir. Step this way.” ® ' 

sang and shouted merrily, and he returned, carrying ‘Wo lollowcd him, cautiously enough, down a 
in one hand a bottle, and in the other swinging on ilighi of stairs, at the bottom of which he ilmiir 
his finger my key. As he entered, we noticed, for open a door, which led into the street. How tie- 
the first time, a trcniendous scar below his right liciuus was the breath of the air upon our cheeks ' 
eye, the result, as it seemed, of some old wound. “ Good-night, genta,” said Illackstock. “ You 

“ Now, my lails, 1 won’t leave you in this old keep your tongues between your teeth, I know, for 
lumber-room any longer ; coiiio into my own little your own sakes and another time. Don’t you 
snug, and we’ll crack a bottle, and make a merty mention names, sir. You’ve been pn*cious near 
night of it. We’ve got the key, we’ve got the kingdom come, gents, this night. Gotsl-bye." 
key— And we won’t go home till morning !” shouted ‘ We never saw anything more of Blackstock in 

the old gentleman, in the most hilarious voice, oiir dissecting-room ; but a few days after the occur- 
snatcliing up the candle, and leading the way fences of tliat night we hofl a new subject, whii’h 
tlirough a door at the furtlior end of the room that turned out to be “ the little old geiithunan.” Df 
opened into a dark narrow passage. Just as he course, it was no use roturuing his snuil-box, anti 
entered tlie passage, the old geiiUeiiian, as if by I have kept it ever since, as a iiiumcnto of uii 
accident, dropped the candle, so that everything occurrence 1 should otherwise sometimes fancy 
was in i)rofound darkness. was but a dream.’ 

“ Come along, come along ; wc shall find a light ‘Yea, he was a kind-hearted individual, vour 


lieaid, from what seemed the bow-els of the earth men, goml-day ! - By the wav, Wilson, what hccaino 
just in front of me, the barking of a dog; it oflhekey#’ 

vras Bingo’s^ bark among a thousand. “Ikick, ‘I ’vein) duiiht it is at the bottom of tho river 
back!” I cried, recoiling with such force that 1 to this day,’ said Wilson, with a chuckle. ‘Adieu, 
dragged the old gentleman several paces back- my friends.' 

wartls : he lost his hohl ; I heard a cry, a splash. • - 

“Back, hack !” thm.sting my friend into the room 11 K A H T S K A S K : 

we had quilted. The door behind us liad not . 

swung to, for Jackson had not passed quite. • i* i 

through into the passage, and there was such f 

terror and warning in my voice, that he sprang Flower all lair ; 

back instinctively, and regained the room wc lia.l KvL i . 

left The dwr went to with a l«ng ; it cltwed with AlUhy liL J.n, ' 

a epMK-Iock, m«1 there w.^ no iiiuaiia of opcniii!{ Hcartasaw, iininrt ; 

It We stood together in the darkness, our arms All thy blu.st calm 

clasped together, not daring to move to one side or Homo in her heart 

the other, lest some pitfall might open beneath us. 

We saw at once that we h.«l1.een entmpped into Fullonhe • 

this house to be made away with. Wc had been Tluy with him rise • 

lured into an oiihUdte, from which we shoiihl They with him run ; 

hardly escape with life. We hatl been hunlwl Hers thy peace, 

down by the body-snatchers, whose safely de- Till life dcjiart ; 

manded our destruction. Till her days (tease, 

‘At this moment, a light appeared beneath the Home in her heart 

door by which wo liad first entered, and presently While thou art there, 

the door itself was opened, and a face appeared, How can 1 mark 

pale, ghastly, and drawn up with strong emotion. How grief and c.are 

A dog ran forward, barking loudly. Next moment, would make dark 1 

the dog began to jump and fawn upon us. Can a'ldness come, 

“Ha, Bingo !” I cned in a voice that I trieil to **®***,*^* 

make calm and assured ; “where’s your master, ""i"® 

Bingo? Where’s the purveyor?” Beep in her heart ? 

flalS* u”** l*ri'ntcd»«lPaUMiedlv W^ 

W, i. It WM Bkck^ck. noator How. 1 x.nbon.Jiu 1 389 High 8toeot.EBniiwM“- 

What! Mr Wilson, he cned, “Mr Jackson! Also sold Vy «dl BookaeUera. 
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THE OLD-CHINA MANIA. 

On visiting, some years ago, at a lionso in a 
fashionable quarter near Hyde Park Comer, \rc 
were struck with the high estimation which was 
shewn for various articles in old china. W c had 
noticed the appreciation for old teapots, and tiny 
teacups and saucers, which were stuck about on 
tables, ill parlours and drawing-rooms, as great 
curiosities. This we took for a passing weakness, 
hut were mistaken. The old teapot and teacup 
iiuuiia gathered force. Ollier objccls, such as 
porter-jugs, dinner-plates, vases of diilerent dimen- 
sitjns, and so on, W'cre included, till, at length, 
du*cllings which aspire to distinction parluok to a 
cci'lain extent of the character of cruckeiy’-shops. 
In the draw'ing-roum into wliich I was ushered, a 
iaige round dish, set in a frame, hung on tlie wall 
like a picture ; while a mant(d-picce mirror was 
environed by a row of lesser-sized dishes, very 
much us you w'onld see tlicm set up for sale in a 
shop-window. 

( This was my introduction to exhibitional china 
on what is deemed a fasliiunablc scale. Incpiirias 
in Jiundoii brought out some curious facts as to 
this extraordinary craze, wliicli goes beyond what 
we read of regarding the tulip mania. Porcelain 
of genuine Chinese origin tloes not appear to ctmi- 
mand so mucli respect as old Wedgw'ood ware pos- 
Bcasiug certain particular marks known to the cou- 
nulsscur ; Dresden and Sevres ware being scarcely 
niorc appreciated. A piece of tnie majolica— 
something like a coarse brown dish with figures - 
which, to look at, does not seem to be w’orth 
twopence, is likewise immensely run after. Wo 
can, however, only obtain a proper idea of the 
sums lavished on these articles by visiting the 
aaction-rooms at the height of the season. 

A thousand pounds for a pair of small vases to 
alick oil a chimney-picco is thought nothing of. 
We hear of ten thousand pounds being paid for a 
®ouple of such articles. Two or three hundred 
of ^ saucer are not at all out 

the way.^ Pictures by old masters continue to 
^ good investment, but in point of price they 


are rivalled by old china, distributed in various 
parts of the country. Any one w’ho wishes to 
make money, has only to pick up the right kind 
of old china, and he will get a hundi-ed per cent, 
on his outlay. Catches may here and there be 
made, but, after all, London is the best market, for 
thitlicr the dealers in the small country towns 
n?sort for their supplies; and the writer of this 
article has often been amuse<l at meeting in the 
country old friends in china which had been sold 
at a London auction-room at a moderate price, 
but had very largely advanced iii value as they 
travelled northward beyond the Trent. As speci- 
mens, however, of the bargains which have been 
mode in the good old times, we will instance the 
following— and they are all taken, it must be 
remembered, from one side, that of the Bcmal 
Collection, wiiich was dispersed in London about 
twenty years ago. Lot 2076, ‘ a circular dish on 
a foot, with a lizard in the centre, and a rich 
border,' a specimen of the old Palissy ware, had 
been bought in Paris, in a broken state, for twelve 
francs. It was cleverly mended, and sold by a 
London dealer to Mr Bcmal for four pounds ; and 
at Mr Bernal's siilc it was bought by one of the 
Rothschilds fur one liimdred and sixty-two pounds. 
This was at any rate not a bad investment of money 
on Mr Bernal's part ! Again, a pair of Bower-vases 
enamelled on brass bad been found behind the 
wainscoting of a house at Chelsea They hod 
undoubtedly belonged to Sir Tliomas More, for 
they are represented in a portrait of him which 
still exists at Hampton Couit. However, they came 
into the hands of a dealer, who sold them to Mr 
Bernal for twcnt 3 '-rive pounds ; and at the sale of 
3ilr Bernal’s collection, llicy were purchased by the 
Duke of Hamilton for two hundred and thirty-two 
pounds. To take another instance: A broken 
crystal globe which, there is every reason to be- 
lieve, was of the tenth century, and had belonged 
to Lothairc, came into Mr Bernal's hands in the 
following manner. Ho happened to be in Mr 
Pratt's place of business in &md Street when a 
box of antiques arrived from the continent, and 
amongst them this crystal, which had come out of 
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the Abbey of Ynsor on the Meuse, and hod been 
originally bought for ten francs. Mr llcmal paid 
ten pounds for the troiisnre, and took it home, and 
at hiB sale it fetched the extraordinary sum of two 
hundred and sixty-seven pounds. Again, one more 
example, and we have dune with this part of the 
subject At the South Kensington Museum, in the 
large gallery of pottery and porcelain (and all who 
arc interested in the ceramic art will do well 
to spend many careful hours in studying that 
magnificent collection), will be found a majolica 
plute^ with the following iiiiostcntitioua descrip- 
tion, ‘ Plate : a majolica painter in liis studio, 
painting a plate in the presence of two persons 
of distinction ; on the reverse, a monogram.* 
The thing, which was from the Bernal Collection, 
cost one hundred and twenty pounds. Now, one 
hundred and twenty pounds is thought to be not 
an excessively large sum to pay for a genuine 
inajolica plate ; and a gieat interest was exciteil 
in this one by the assumption that the figures 
upon it were contemporary portraits of RaHaellc 
and tlie Fomarina. Still, to shew how greatly 
the price of old china has risen of late, we may 
mention that at the Stowe sale, a few yeara 
Ijefore, this very plate liad only fetched four 
pounds, and ^Ir llernal had bought it subsecpiently 
for a five-pound note. 

Now, we by no means give these figures as an 
encouragement to amateur collectors to go and 
speculate wildly in that fever of cliina-mania 
which prevails so extensively just now all over the 
country ; and which brings London dcalera down 
to run up prices at any sale within a coiij)le of 
huudivd miles of the metropolis where a few 

S ieces of good old cliina ara brought to the 
aimner. Amateurs would probably only burn 
their fingers in the attempt, and pay <leaiiy for 
their whistle in the long-nm. The age of great 
baigaiiis, alas ! is gone. There were sjiecial cir- 
cumstances attendant upon the Bernal sale, whicli 
contributed to rui.se the prices of tlie china and 
antiquities sold there, fii the first place, ^Ir 
Bernal was well known as a colloctor of con- 
summate taste and knowledge. 11i.s collection was 
a magnificent one, and had no ballast of rubbish ; 
for Mr Bernal would admit nothing into it that 
was not good of its kind. The South Kensington 
Museum, too, had just tlien begun to purchase for 
the nation, and was desirous of acquiring many 
of the finest specimens in this colleiaion, to xdare 
under the shadow of the Bioiiiptori iHdlcrs. And 
lastly, the world of dealers g(?nerally were hy no 
means unwilling that an impetus should be given 
to trade, by paying even iinprndciitly large prices 
for good things at this notable sale. 

There arc certain popular fevera of taste which 
seem to run their course for a time, and then die 
out of the system of society ; and the taste for old 
china is one of these. We do not mean that 
wc anticipate a time when good old cliina will 
diminish in value. In a rich and cultivated 
society, there will always be connoisseurs who 
know what they are about, and who will be 
wady to give fair prices for good specimens. But 
just now, there seems to be setting in just such 
an enthusiiutic fever of fondness for china-waro 
as that which prevailed in Queen Anne’s days, 
and in the time of the early (leoTges, and which 
Hogarth and Pope both ridiculed, the one with 
slai^ng pencil, and the other with caustic pen. 


The ‘mistrcBR of herself, though china fall,* and the 
caricature of the inflated belle, who has just re- 
turned from the Christie’s of that day, with her 
spoils of ‘ crackle ’ and Japan lacquer-ware, which 
her black page carries in a basket, while ho gi'in.s 
delightedly, is just as applicable to the fashionable 

E lany of onr own day, who fantastically 
the wads of her boudoir with china plates 
for pictures. 

But when such a fancy as this prevails amon<'Rt 
wealthy people for ohl-fashioiicd things, and when 
there is, necessarily, a limit to the number of old. 
fashioned tiling in existence, it follows, that there 
are unprincipred people in the world who will 
be always ready to supply the market witli 
modern antiques, manufactured for the purpose. 
Given your rich and somewhat ignorant purehaserj 
why, of course, in a manufacturing and commercial 
country, you have your needy ami clover producer, 
who will supply what that purchaser wants. Ami 
china-ware forms no exception to the general rule. 
Wc will undertake to say, that one-half of tlic so- 
called *old china' which is sold in Loiuloii and 
clsiiwhcre has been inanufacdured W'ithin the la^t | 
doxiMi years, to meet the deiiiaiid of the London i 
market for sncli things. Acconling to taste, the ! 
manufacturer moulds bis clay and paints his por- | 
cclain ; lie turns out either a Chelsea shepherdiss, I 
or a square-marked WfirccNler teacup, or a lustre- | 
ware majolica dish, a.s the public taste inclines in ■ 
either direction. 

There has lately been a run in po])ular favour 
upon old WorccstiT china ; china that lias a beauli- 
ful dark-blue ground, and is ]>iiinted with exotic 
biiils, and which bears the square mark of tin! | 
middle of the hist century. Ihidouhtedly, tlii.s i^i 
a very charming production of the ceramic art ; ! 
and dishes ami cups of this ware are well wnvtli ‘ 
the ten or twenty or thirty guineas whii'h they 
cost ill the auclioii-rooiii. J»ut the ]iricu h:H > 
tempted modern imitators, who turn out an article 
(stpiare mark and all) not very inferior to the 
original, for two or tlire.e guinea.s. In fact, we j 
believe that the AVorcifster maiiiiiactureis them- ' 
Bidves are now producing very beaut il'iil ciqw and | 
saucers of this ware at a guinea apicfce ; though, to : 
their credit be it said, they relupe to jmt the old ; 
sfpiare nicark upon the.so cups, wliich would make ; 
their wares exceedingly more valuable. But there . 
are potteries, nevextlieless, both in Knglainl and ! 
Francti, which are not so scrupulous. And we ; 
may inform the wealthy arnatoiir that many a case , 
of very beautiful square-marked AtTorccisbT ha^ \ 
been of late transmitted to England, which, lilleivil : 
through auction-ronnis and the shops of dcah*i*!», 
will, some day or other, lulorii his shelves, and bo 
admired by his fiiiiiily, and envied by his friends, : 
until the inevitable day comes that these specimens : 
go to the hammer — ‘ the property of a gentleman i 
parting with his collection ’ — and then their real j 
value or worthlessness will be only too disuppoiid- , 
ingly evident. 

It may be taken as nn axiom, that there i 
excellent foigeries extant of all valuable cliiii.-i. i 
Inimitable lustre majolica is being at the present ; 
time, we believe, manufactured Jaigely 
potteries of Doccia, near Florence, Blue ” 
which you will see an auction-room full at o 
lime, is now made in great quantities, ana re 
over from Holland. Colcbrookdalc has ® ‘ , 
prc-cminence for the uttering of most beau 
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Chelsea, and Worcester ware, all properly 
marked and well painted ; although the paste and 
gilding may be a little inferior to the original. 
^ay,^all we venture to say that we have heard 
it whispered that there is more old English china 
jiioflo at Sevres than of * Sevres’ itself! Is there, 
then, no safety for us 7 asks the anxious amateur, 
desirous to invest in some pretty china, wherewith 
to ^om his rooms, and finding the ware even 
more ‘frail’ than it has been proverbially held to 
be. If you buy china, wo reply, and are mis- 
trustful of your i^orance^ purchase specimens of 
some ware that does not happen to be fashion- 
able at the present moment. Yoii will pay less 
for it, in the first instance ; it will probably be 
equally pleasing to the eye, and there is a much | 
greater likelihood of your getting it genuine ; and I 
tlien it may, os likely as not, grow into favour in | 
till! coarse of years, when your venture will he 
really a profitable one. 

Let us impress this advice on the would-be 
old-china maniac. At present, there is a little 
very pretty old Derby china, painted with tlowera 
—and the Derby flowcr-paiiitt'ra were very .«kill‘iil 
men — still to be bad in llie market at jirices 
which are not prohibitory : and the old Derby 
blue, we may remark, of the Japan pattern, is 
almost as beautiful as old Worcester. Jlut if you 
wish to be a really siic^cossful china-buyer, oa a 
mere speculation, you must by all means choose 
a speciality, and stick to it. This is, in fact, the 
gi-oai secret of success in all mudom English busi- 
ness-life; that is, you must not only choose a 
cortaiii kind of ware as your speciality, but you 
iinist select a certain portion of that ware which 
shall be your hobby-horse, on which you may trot 
or canter to eminence in matters ceramic. A fiiend 
of ours, for iiistanco, buys nothing but old W eilg- 
wood medallions, wlien he cun get them ; whilst 
another buys up all the old StalVordshin! busts be 
can lay his hands on. Some of these day.s, their 
rollectioiis will be famous and valuable. But 
dial the general reader may not be quite ignorant 
ill these matters, wlicn lie finds liiniself in the 
unction-room, or goes into the dealer’s shop, we 
will, in another paper, enter more fully ami ex- 
plicitly into the esoteric mysteries of old pottery 
and porcelain. 
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CnAl»TBR XX.XI.— OCTDOOtt LODGINGS. 

W alter Litton had groat courage ; hut a cold 
chill swept for an instant across his heart when he 
lii^anl into whose power he luul fallen. A huiulrctl 
stories of the cruelty of the brigand chief, which 
he had heard while in I’alcriiio, not only from 
Ijaccari, hut many others— for among the poorer 
cl^ this man's crimes were the favourite topic of 
talk— and which he had disbelieved and laughed 
at, now returned to him with terrible forac. There 
Was a house in the town where the chin and gray 
heard of an old man were shewn, wdiich Corralli 
had R^t in to his family as a token tliat ho would 
hot he titled with,’ which was his phrase when a 
either could not or would not pay the price 
jhat had been fixed upon as his ransom. Up to 
kins ^inont, Walter had discredited that ghastly 
was on exhibition for money — but 
e Old not feel so sceptical now. A rich man was 


comparatively safe from death and torture ; it was 
the poor whom Corralli persisted in believing rich, 
who suffered, and Walter himself was poor. ^ Those 
upon whose account ho had fallen into this trap, 
were sure to be released (as he concluded), as soon 
as the extent of their captor’s demands was known ; 
but for him, there was no such surety. All the 
money— at sdl events, all the available money — 
he bail in the world was some seventy or eighty 
nound^ which was in his lod^in^ at Palermo. 
He had no credit at any bankers, nor was he 
known to a single influential person. The precau- 
tions he had taken to conceal himself were like to 
bear bitter fruit indeed. It was only too prob- 
able that he would be butchered up in yonder 
monnbiins, without so much as a single fellow- 
countryman being aware of his sad fate. Even if 
Sir Reginald — the only man who could at present 
help him — were informed of his danger, it was 
doubtful if ho would stir in the matter ; doubtful 
even whether he would ever let Lilian know that, 

I for her sake, he had suffered captivity and death. 
Once again Walter gazed — ^but tith what in- 
finitely greater interest than before — upon his 
late cumjjaiiiuu in the wagonette, upon his present 
m.aster, and disposer of his life and fortunes. He 
was a man of middle size, and quite young, perhaps 
I thirty at the most ; fair for a Sicilian, anu by no 
I means ill-looking : he had blue eyes, not soft, as 
eyes of that colour mostly are, but stem and steel- 
like ; he had a long and curling bcartl, which he 
was now stroking irresolutely with his dirty but 
bejewelled hand. 

‘Your wri.«ts will be unbound, Signor Inglese,’ 
said he, in courteous tones, ‘ because we have to 
make a rapid march, but you will be none the more 
free on that account. On the first symptom of an 
attempt to escape, or to .siwak with any whom wc 
may chance to meet, you will be shot "through the 
heail. I nevcfr speak twice upon this point, so lay 
iiiy words to heart. You can run, 1 know, but 
not so fast as a ))ullet flies.— Santoro, (Jollctta ! ' 
At these wortls, two of the tallest of the band 
came foi^vanl. ‘ You have heard what 1 say, ami 
arc answerable for this gentleman’s safety.’* The 
two men ranged themselves one upon each side of 
! Walter, and at the same time the rope was cut 
I that bound bis -wrists. Then Corralli pointed to 
the mountain before them, and said ‘ Forwiird I * 

Bonds to the free man are what dependence is 
to the noble iiiiml ; other outrages — a blow or an 
insult — rouse indignation, audacity ; but not these : 
they render their victim apathetic, hopele-ss. No 
sooner did Walter find himself master of his own 
wrists, than he felt another man again— himself ; 
and tlierefore lie at once began to think of otliers. 
Pcrliai>s he was going to be taken to Lilian-- to 
share her captivity ; it might be even, to shew him- 
self of use to her, notwithstanding his apparent 
forlorn condition. This ]>ut new blood in his 
veins. A brt^ad ditch intervened between the 
copse into which tliey were about to enter and the 
Foati ; the brigands began to scramble through it ; 
but Walter took it in a bound, then, fortunately 
for himself, lialted on the other side. A couple of 
sharp clicks infonned him that his gnanl had 
cocked their guns. 

‘ Do not w.-isto your energies, young man,’ ex- 
cluinuMl Corralli in a cynical tone ; ‘ you will 
require all your strength before you reach home 
to-night.’ 
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At the time, Walter did not attach much meaning 
to these words ; the ease with which he had out- 
stripped his pursuers, after leaving the boat, and 
the inability of his present companions to leap 
the ditch, gave him no very high idea of brigand 
agility; but what they wanted in spring ondi 
swifteess, he soon found out was more than com- 
pensated for by their powers of endurance. Their 
rate of progress, though not verv rapid, had some- 
thing of ‘ that long gallop, which can tire the 
hound’s deep hate, and hunter’s fire,’ which is 
tlie attribute of the wolf ; they never halted, nor 
seemed to require rest or breath. On and on 
they pushed, through woods, through fields, and 
presently up the sides of the mountain; and 
though they often looked behind them and about 
them, it was without any abatement of their 
speed. Walter was, to begin with, at a great 
disadvantage as to physical exertion, since he 
hod had no sleep, whereas, the brigands rest in 
the day, and only move, unless closely pumued, 
at niglit-tiinc. ITc was too proud, liowever, especi- 
ally after what tlie captain had wiid, to own him- 
self fatigued, and lio hurried on Avitli the rest 
without a w'Dril. But how, thought he, had it been 
possible for tlicse men — or rutlicr their coiifeder- 
atei!^ for, if belonging to the same bund, they conld 


hardly liuvo been tlic same individuals — to carry 
off Ouristoplier Brown and his delicate daughter? 
It was torture to him to think what haidships 
she must have undergone, if the circumstances of 
her capture had been in any way similar to bis 
own. Had CornilU himself been jirescnt at it? he 
wondered; for that well might be, since his car- 
riage hail been coming from the direction of the 

C ' t; and if so, to whose guardiaiislii]) had she 
now deputed ? Upon such a matter, it was 
idle to ask any nucstiuns, and it might also be 
injudicious, if is best plan seemed to bit to reiiiniii 
silent, and to ucrpiire all the in formation he could 
by ol^ervation. 

Throughout tliat rapid march he beheld but two 
individuius, shepherds in sheepskin, but each with 
a species of greatcoat turnisned with a capote, 
like those worn by the brigands. He was linrried 
rapidly by tlicxii; nor did they so much as look 
up as he passed, being, probably, as anxious to 
avoid rccogniliuii from him as liis captors were 
to keep him from their sight The whole eir- 
cumstaiices of the case were evidently as well 
understood on one side as on the other. This 
incident took place when they had almost reached 
the top of the mountain, by which time AValtcr 
was quite exhausted, as much by famine ns fatigue, 
for he had eaten nothing since lie left Palermo, in 
the early evening. 

At last the spot was arrived at which Corralli 
had intimated from the road three hours ago. It 
was in many respects admirably fitted for a 
brigand ciiiiip, for not only was it the highest 
ground in those parts, so that the whole country 
lay like a map around it, hut it sloped down 
steeply into woods on all sides, so that retreat and 
concealment were mode easy. There was a level 
plateau of turf upon the summit, with just enough 
trees to screen its tenants from the observation of 
those below. The panorama was magnificent and 
lan^ from the snow-capped top of Etna on the 
one nand, to Palermo and the sea upon the other. 
Santoia a man with thoughtful features, that 
would nave been handsome but for a deep icar 


that ploughed one side of his face, pointed out the 
view to his prisoner with great politeness, just os 
an English host might draw a guest’s attention to 
his homo landscape. 

* It is beautiful, is it not?’ said he. ‘ As the signor 
is a painter, he will appreciate it’ 

* There are three things, my friend, that inter- 
fere with my admiration of it,’ replied Walter ; 

am cold, I am hungry, and I want to go to 
sleep.’ 

Santoro cheeked off these wants upon his fingers, 
then exclaimed ; ’ Canelli.* 

I The youngest brigand of the band answered to 
^ tliis name : he hod, us afterwards appeared, joined 
it but a few days ago, having killed a man in a 
quarrel, and was employed for the present as their 
tog and erraiiil-boy. He was nut sixteen, but as 
tall as the tallest of his companions, and his sharp 
olive face litul u fierce hunted look, like that of a i 
wild bciist at bay. i 

‘ Food and a aipotc,’ said Santoro, and pointed | 
to the fomst from which they hail just emerged, j 
It seeiiKHl to Walter as though he might just ;is { 
well have dcmaiideil a carringe-ATid-lbur, so far m \ 
any likclihouil of liis wishes being fiillilled wiis i 
conceriieil ; but without a wonl of (picstiuii, the | 
lail darted like an arrow down the steep, and in a i 
few niiniites ndiirned with a coinjiletu sheepskin, | 
ill the hoofl of wliicli, a.s in a basket, were a huge ‘ 
hiinch of brown bread and a piece of clottcil cream ‘ 
(called mccolta), Tlie bread was bitter, and liie 
cream sour, but Walter enjoyed both ama/iingly, 
rather to the, disapproval, as it seemed to him, Id’ ■ 
liis two aliondanls. The tact \vn.s, as he suh- ■ 
sc(|ueiitly discovered, they argued from liis relisli 
of this sort of food, whii.li oven they were aware 
ivius far from choice, that he had nut been acciw- ; 
tonied to daiiitie.s, and was probably, tlierefoi’e, by ■ 
no means rich ; and the conclusion they drew, as it ! 
tunied out, was not without its advantage to him. ; 
As a gener.il rule, it took thirty-six hours of life I 
ill the iiiouiitaiiis (which means semi-starvation) to , 
bring a rich prisoiiev down to raccoUa. The capote j 
Avas very grateful to Walter, to whose limbs the ! 
iiight'bree/.u upon the. liill-lop caiiie piercingly cold ; | 
but at the same time, to one wliu is not born a j 
brigand, a stolen gi-ealcoat is not so acceptable as | 
stolen kisses are. said to be. 

‘ I am afraid,* sjiid he, ‘ Santoro, that this coat 
was taken from one of those poor shepherds whom 
we met as we came through the avooiL’ 

‘ It Avas bought, signor, at a just price/ answereil 
the other Avitli some haughtiness. ‘It is not 
brigand castoni to rob the poor. There arc few 
sliephcrdB Avho arc not willing to sell tlicir capotes 
for thirty ducats.’ 

‘Thirty ducats!’ exclaimed Walter, thinking 
five pounds for a sheepskin rather dear. ‘ Ho you 
mean to say you gave all that money ?’ 

‘ Certainly ; that is, upon your account, signor. 

It is merely an item added to the ransom you will 
have to pay. The captain Avill settle that little 
matter witli you to-morrow. The bread and cream 
cost only a ducat.’ ^ , 

‘It seems to me that your hotel bills on tu® 
mountain arc a little extravagant/ romarkeci 
Walter. . . » 

‘That is true, signor, os to the provisio^ 
answered the other naively ; ‘but, then, 

S m pay nothing for your meeping accommodation, 
ere is a dry iilocc out of the wind.’ 
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Walter tbrew himself down, and the two 
brigands followed his example, lying so close to 
him that he could not move a limb without their 
observing it. At first, this was far from dis- 
pleasing to him, since their proximity helped to 
varm him ; but presently he became aware that 
brigands do not use Eau-de-Cologne — nor even 
common water. The keen air was, in fact, power- 
less to purify the atmosphere of that al-fresco 
dormitory, in which some twenty men were his 
companions. The four sentinels, two at each end 
of the little avenue of trees that fringed the hill- 
top, who kept watchful guard over all, seemed to 
liave hod their onlcrs to admit not even the venti- 
lation. 

Corralli, with two or three of the hand, hod 
withdrawn elsewhere, but a perfect discipline was 
maintained in his absence. Every two hours, 
these sentries were relieved hy others, who, in 
addition to their guns and knives, were furnished 
with field-glasses, with which they swe^t the 
distant roocls and fields. Not a movement of theirs 
was lost on Waller, who in vain endeavoured to 
sleep. Those about him seemed to sink into 
slumber as soon as their limbs touched the ground. 
The watchful sentinel became an inanimate lump 
before the man who had succeeded to his post haa 
paced three limes his narrow beat Conscience 
might make cowards of these men, hut it certainly 
did not interfere with their repose : the young 
homicide, who lay on the other side of Colletta, 
breathed os softly as a child. Not only were all 
I Waltcria conventional notions of morality out- 
I raged and upset, but the strange and unexpected 
I ciicumstiiicea of his position rendered his mind 
I a tumultuous sea of thought; retrospect, reflcc- 
I tion, and expectation were all jumbled together. 

I Now ho was wdth Jack Pelter, speculating upon 
I tlie fate of a new picture ; now with Jjotty, an 
I unwilling w'itiicss to lior husband’s tyranny and 
coldness ; now nt Mr Brown's table, "listening to 
his early struggles after fuurpeiiny-iueces ; now* 
watching the yacht os it yjiwed and drifted with- 
out its helmsman ; now praying the brigand chief 
upon his knees to release I.iliaii, and now clulch- 
hig him by the throat in fierce revenge because 
!>lie was dying on his liaiuls. Of all tlie scenes 
that floated before his mind, plucked from the 
past or present, or suggested hy the future, she 
was cither the central figure, or tliey gradually 
^ispersed, and left lier in the frumcless space. 
Where wm she ? How was she lieing treated ? 
'V as she ailing ? AVas she gone 1 were questions he 
asked himself a thousand times, but to which 
there could be no reply. Nothing was clear to 
mm but the tree-tops against the moonlit sky, ami 
the slow-pacing forms of the brigand sentinels, 
ihe astounding change that had befallen him — 
the sense tliat he was no longer a free agent, hut 


make no plans to succour either liiinsclf or others; 

even a portion of a machine, like a 
soWier in warfare ; not even a waif upon the sea, 
^hicm at least, has tides, and the winds, whose 
JwPMtion con to some extent be calculate He 
wuid not make even a guess at the thoughts that 
h^ the brood hat of Captain Corndli, who 
^^®htained the sole dominion over him, and by 
gracious forbearance he was, for the present, 


permitted to draw breath. And so he lay unrest- 
ful, till the stilly dawn began to glow upon the 
mountain’s peaks, and birds and beasts and creeping 
things began to awake to the liberty that was denied 
to him. 

CHAPTER XXXII.— THE CAPTAIN AND HIS CAPTIVE. 

Unless brigands are pursued, they are not m)t 
to Ije in a hurry, any more than other fine gentle- 
men who have time to spare, and no wretched 
mechanical pTofessioii ; and the morning was far 
advanced het'ore the camp on the hill-top began to 
bestir itself, and think of breakfast. This was a 
great advantage to AValter, wlio had fallen asleep 
at last under the warm rays of the sun, and was 
dreaming that Mr Christopher Brown was his 
father-in-law, a relationship which involved even 
still more satisfactory coiiJilioiis of existence. 
AVlien he awoke, he found 11 Capitano Corralli 
sitting on the ground at his feet, with pens, ink, 
and piiper placed on the turf before him, and with 
quite a buBiness-likc expression of countenance. 

‘I have a little matter to arrange with you, 
signor,’ said the captain affably: ‘it will only 
demand a scratch of your pen.’ 

‘What! before hreakfiustf’ inquired Walter 
jocosely, for he had already discovered that it 
was well to fall in with brigand humour. 

‘ As you please,’ replied the other.—* Boy ! ’ He 
made some gesture signifying fiHKl, and the youth- 
ful homicide was beside them in an instant with 
a cabbage— apparently frost-bitten — some garlic, 
and a siiussige, black, and of an intense baldness, 
’llicre did not happen to he any bread in the 
enciULipmcnt, and the coffee w‘as represented hy 
some melted snow, w'hich had been found in a 
sort of natural ice-house on the hill-t-op. AValteris 
teeth were excellent^ his appetite keen, and, 
moreover, he wished to appear much at his ease 
and without apprehension. The captain watched 
the siiusagc disappear witli a gloomy uruw. 

‘ You take matters easy, signor,’ said he softly ; 
‘doubtless, you are pretty confident of soon return- 
ing to your friends.’ 

‘ I have no friends to return to, in this country, 
Captain Corralli,’ answcreil Walter frankly ; ‘ but, 
as to mv cheerfulness, there is a proverb that a 
man with empty pockets i.s not cast down by fiill- 
ing among thieves.’ 

‘That may he so in England, signor,’ returned 
the raptaiii gravely ; ‘ but with us brigands it is 
ditfenmt : wdicn we cannot take a man’s purse, we 
take his skin. Now, listen, and he sure you do 
not tell me a lie. At wliat hotel arc you staying 
inPalcnno?’ 

' At no hotel ; I cannot afford tlicir chaiges. I 
have been residing for the last few weeks at Signor 
Baccari’s, on the Marina.’ 

‘ A very good house,’ remarked the captain. 

‘ That is as people think.’ 

* Oh ! doubtless, you are ac-customed to much 
better lod^ngs in England, where they give 
sums to artists for pictures. You live on the fit 
of the lon^ and sleep on douii — there is no doubt 
of that’ 

‘ 1 am Sony to say, you ore mistaken, captain. 


It is possible that some day 1 may win a name, 
and command good prices for my handiwork, hut 
at present 1 am ill off enough ; 1 have not even, 
what every Englidiman of property possesses when 
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he comes abroad — a banker. You may find oat 
that for younelf All the available cash I have 
in the world is in a table-drawer of my bedroom 
at Signor Buccari’s. it is about eighty pounds— 
not five hundred ducats.’ 

* ^]i 1 ’ answered the captain incredulously. ‘ You 
are down here*— he pointed to the paper— ‘for 
three thousand ; and 1 seldom make a mistake in 
luy valuations. This is the place for your signature.’ 

‘I cannot sign what 1 have not read/ said 
lYidtcr quietly. 

A very ugly look indued crossed the captain’s 
jiice, a look that gave an insight into the nature 
of the man, between which and liis pi-isoncr'a eyes 
had hitherto been kept up a screen of courtesy and 
afl’ected good-humour. * Do you know,’ he liegaii, 
in a harsh grating voice, ‘that you are just the sort 
of person one sometimes burns olive i — Well, read 
it.’ 

Walter took the paper, on which was written, in 
a sprawling hand, a low wortls of Sicilian, so ill 
spelled that he found it very difficult to discover 
in his pocket dictionary for what they were in- 
tended : 

* I am in the hands of Corralli ; he requires three 
thousand dncals for my ransom, which, if nut sent 
within a few days, T shall be in danger, 'fhe sum 
must be paid in gold, and in such a manner us you 
shall be informed of. If my life is dear to you, 
hasten this.* 

‘ I have no objection to sign tlie piper,’ ol)Si‘rve<l 
Walter calmly ; ‘ but 1 give you nty word that 1 
have not this money, nor any means of procuring 
it.’ 

The captain smiled incredulously us he put the 
pen in his hand, and Walter wrote liis signature 
in the place indicated. 

‘You told me you had no friends among your 
fellow-countrymen here, signor ; had you not 
better reconsider that stateiiieiit I Do not lie to 
TiKf twice — it is somctiiues for the second lie that 
I sliout a man.’ 

‘I am not ill the habit of lying, CupUdii Corralli,’ 
answered Walter liniily. *1 told you I hud no 
fiiends “to return to,” and that is tnie. Tliere 
arc four English persons in Sicily with wlioni I 
am acquainted ; but, as it happens, they arc not 
even aware of my having left Loiidou. You can 
verify this for youmclf, if you have a mind ; for 
two of them are, I believe, in your ciistiMly, When 
I was taken up by your carriage on tlic rood 
yonder, 1 told you us much.’ 

‘ I thought you might have foigottcn it,’ said the 
other coldly. ‘It is not eveiy one who has so 
good a memory about trifles. It is unfortunate 
that lialf your acquaintances should be in the same 
boat as yourself Now for the other half. Svho 
are they V 

‘ I am acquainted with Sir Reginald Schvyn and 
his wife, who are at present stopping at the 
de France, on the Marina, but who go to-day by 
the steamer to Messina.’ 

‘ Not they,’ said the captain, smiling. ‘ However, 
this looks like truth. I should have been sony to 
have had to kill a lad like you. It was touch-and- 
go, though, let me tell you ; for my temper is but 
short, and I was getting angry. Well, then, instead 
of addressing this little note to your landlord, it 
will go to Sir B^inold Selwyn ; he is rich, and 
will never let a frilow-countiyman be put under 


ground before his time, for the sake of three tliou. 
sand ducats.’ 

‘ Captain Corralli,’ cried Walter earnestly, os the 
brigand stooped down to write, ‘ I adjure you not 
to do that This gentleman, although he is ac- 
quainted .with me, is nut my friend ; nay, worse— 
ue is my enemy. I would rather die — ^if death 
must lie the idternative — ^thau make appcM to such 
a iiuiil’ 

‘How droll! ’ exclaimed the brigand coldly, finish- 
ing the aildrcss. ‘ You w'ould rather be shot than 
ask a favour, would you ? Well, 1 have iiotliiiijr 
to do with tlicso fine feelings, you sec ; thougll^ 
i at the same time, 1 admire them. Tliis Eiiglisli 
milord will perhaps pay fur you, out of spite, uml 
in order to put you under a humiliating obligation. 
I am sorry, but 1 have only to look to my own 
interests and that of my comrades.’ 

‘ lie will not pay one ducat for me,’ said WallLi- 
confidently. 

‘ Then I shall be still more sony for myself, ainl 
also for yon. This is no child’s play, signor, llait 
I am proposing,’ added he, with sudden fcrucity. 
‘ I will have your gold, or your blood. I il. 
This letter will reach Palenuo before sunset ; iu:il 
if within ten days ’ - 

‘Look yonder, captain ; the soldiers !’ 

It was the sentinel who spoke, and at the saiiic 
time handed his field-glass to Corralli. 

The high-road on which Walter had lieuii 
captured on the previous night, could lu* heeii 
winding like a narrow ribbon at their feet, tlion-li 
at a great distance ; in one part of it could luiw 
bc seen, with the naked eye, like ants upon the 
luai-ch, certain small dark masses moving. 

The next instant, Walter was thrown violently 
to the ground, face foremost. 

‘Do not stir, or you arc a dead man,’ whispcreil 
a stern voice, that of his guard Culletta, in his ear. 
AIL the other tenants of the encampment hail 
prostrated tlicmselvcs ; those who were near th • 
edge of the hill were Udking rapidly to their coin- 
panioiis, probably giving them notice of what was 
}>as.siiig ; but they spoke in some soii; of ivyitf, 
wiiich, for Walter, bad no meaning. The ollif rs 
aiiswei'ed with oaths and cnrscs. No one sccincil 
alarmed, but every one transported with fury. 
Even Santoro — the mildest of the gang— looked 
towards his captive menacingly. 

‘ If your Englishman has done this, sir,' cried 
Corralli, white with passion, and iiointiiig to thu 
troops, ‘ you are right, indeed, to deem him your 
enemy; for if harm should come of it^ he has 
signed your death-warrant and that of others alsf). 
I have never yet shot a woman, but there is no 
knowing to what one may not he forced.’ 

Walter knew that this wretch w'as referring to 
Lilian, and his heart sank low within him. 
it possible that Heaven could permit siich a deed . 
But, alas, w'erc there not martyrdoms in the \Yorld 
now as of old ; tyrauiiies, oppressions of the gentle 
by the strong; sufferings of tlie innocent, 
able to the w1 levers in dominant Good ! If sucli 
a horror should take place, Walter felt that he 
should have but one thing to pray for— to be om* 
minute done with her murferer, that he mign^ 
pluck him limb from limb with his hands. At the 
very thought, the rage of a wild beast poaMS^ 
him, his teeth met together, and stuck fast, n _ 
eyes too large ror their sockets, his nngt 

crooked themselveB wlo the talons of a Dird. 
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* If your gentleman movfes, Santoro/ observed 
the captain grimly, to whom such indications of 
passion were probably not unfamiliar, * blow his 
trains out' I 

^ese ebullitions of bad feeling on the part of 
the brigands manifested themselves, for the most i 
part, within a very short space of time, and 
lasted only so long as the cause of them — 
]iuuiely, the suldicrs—rcmained visible. As these 
latter pursued their eastward march, and dis- 
appeared along the road, the general excitement 
i/ecamo allayed. The troops were obviously not 
in suiKcient force to surruiind the mountain (even 
if they hod known the position of their cneuiics), 
and to cut off the baiKi from their supplies, and 
this was the only danger the brigands really tlrcadcd. 
Tliosc who were not on guard proceeded with their 
inoniing meal, or, having linished it, b(‘gan to 
gamble. What the game was, Walter could not 
quite deterininc ; it seemed a sort of * odd and 
even’ of the simplest kind, but the stakes w*ere 
considerable — indeed, there was nothing played 
for under gold coin — and the voices and temper 
of the players were at least as high os their stakes. 
Kveiy nioinent, Walter expcctejl to sec knives out 
and blood drawn, but the dispute never w*eut 
beyond big W'ords anrl black looks, ('orralli alone 
- though, as he afterwards shewed himself, a 
must desperate gambler — look no part in their 
amusetnents, nor gave any signs of returning 
good-liuiuour. Ho was for ever turning his field- 
glass ill the direction which the troops had taken, 
although it was scarcely possible, by reason of the 
configuration of the country, that they should 
again come into view. Walter acquitted him of 


any apprehensions upon his own account, and 
rightl 


ttly concluded that his anxiety Wiis excited for 
the safety of the other portion of the band, in 
wliosc custody were his more valuable prisoners. 
Impeded by Lilian's company, it was nrobable, 
iiolwithslaudiiig some hours of * start/ tnat they 
had not attained a position so safe and advan- 
tageous as the camp upon the hill, which, indeed, 
had not been readied without givut loll and 
trouble. 

Trascntly, after long and apparently deep cogita- 
tion, the captain shut liis glass, and joined the throng 
of revellers. Ilis brown face, if no longer smiling, 
had at least lost its scowl ; and the voice that 
could be so short and fierce, was once more, cour- 
teous in its tone os he aildrosscd liis prisoner: 
I Vou know this Knglisli miloxxL and liis daughter, 
U seems V he said. 

* 1 am acquainted with them, although, as I told 
you, they are not even aware of niy presence in 
this country.' 

‘You must have a deep regard for them, how- 
ever, to rim twelve miles of road, in onler (as you 
loulishly imagined) to bring them succour by call- 
ing out the troops.’ 

a deep regard for them, Captain Corralli.' 
^ Which involves your knowing tlieir private 
^'“^^.naatances/ obBcr\'cd the captain quickly. 

Not BO. I know, of course, that Mr Rro'wu — ^Iie 
w no milord at all, but a plain merchant — is a 
Wealthy man ; but as to the actual extent of his 
lueo^y I can say nothing.’ 

Or will not, ehl’ rcplieil tlie other incredu- 
ousiy. * You are on oWinatc lad ; but I liavc 
Known others equally determined, whose mouths 1 
nave found means to open. Otherwise/ he added 




with a terrible look, ‘ when a man will not sx)cak, 

I cut out his tongue.* 

‘ 1 am quite aware I am in your power/ said 
Walter calmly ; ‘ hut I can only tell wW I know.’ 

After a long pause : ‘ What is a ship such as the 
Sijlphiile worth V asked Corralli abniptly. 

‘ 1 am a landsman, and can give you no informa- 
tion on that licatl for certain/ replied Walter. 

‘ Perhaps twelve thousand ducats.' 

‘The income of a man who keeps such a vessed 
for liis uiiiusciiient must therafore be very huge - - 
ten tinies that sum at least.’ 

‘It is very inilihely. There are not many men, 
even in England, who possess such a fortune us 
that.' 

‘If a man gives that sum for a pleasure-boat, 
what would he give, think you, for a ransom for 
his daughter?’ asked Corralli slowly. 

‘ lie wouM give all he had to spare, no doubt, 
so long as she was alive ; but if you kill her— it 
is no matter whether by accident or design ; so 
delicate a creature might perish of one night’s 

cxjiosure to the cold ' A shadow flitted across 

Corralli’s fiicc ; and AValtcr felt that the arrow he 
had aimed ut a ventui-e had gone home. ‘ 1 say, if 
she died upon your hands, not only would such au 
atrocity raise every man’s hand against you, mine 
for one— yes, I s;iy, in that case, you had better 
kill me also, Cajitain Corralli, for should any evil 
; happen to her ’(the picture thus drawn by his own 
imuginutiou of Lilian's possible fate was too much 
for Walter’s patience ; rage had got the’ better of 
diplomacy), ‘ £ swear to Heaven I would never rest 
till 1 had avenged it.’ 

‘Let us coniine ourselves to business, Signor 
Litton/ answered the captain coolly. ‘Emotions 
arc out of ])lacc bore; and as lor the luxury of 
I'evciige, that is not for captives, but for him who 
holils them at his imnvy. Wc were speaking of 
Milord Lrowii and the ransom.’ 

‘ Yes ; I was about to say that if his daughter’s 
health should give way, by ivu'-oii of this rough 
mode of life, you would miss your murk, besides 
raising the whole country against you. Existence 
Avoiild not be wortli purchasing to the old man, if 
you once deprived liiiii of his child.’ 

‘You think it would be killing the goose with 
the golden egg, do you V said Corralli thoughtfully. 
‘Pcrliatm you are right. It is better to look at 
these matters from all sides. I suppose this young 
lady, being so rich, has liud a lirst-ratu education ; 
knows foreign language.-? — Italian, for example V 

‘1 believe so. iShe told !iic on one occasion that 
she had studied it.’ 

‘And her father?* This question was put with 
an iiidilferent air, but Walter noticed that the 
captain’s eyes here reganled Jiim with particular 
intensity. 

‘I should think Mr Pruwn knew little of 
Italian- much lo.ss of Sicilian. Indeed, 1 may 
positively slate that he is unacquainted with any 
tongue bWide his own.* 

The cajitain frowned, and looked perplexed. 
‘Coi'boro I ' cried he, after a minute’s thought, and 
lieckoncd to the man who acted as his lieutenant. 
This was an ill-looking, stunted fellow, with a bull 
neck, and arms as lung os those of an ape. He 
had been unlucky at his ‘odd and even/ aiul, as he 
rose sullenly to his feet, cast a look at Walter, 
as though he would like to make his prisoner’s 
skin i)ay for his own ill-fortune. The captain and 
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this worthy conferreil for scvcrul minutes in low 
tones, the former pointing once or twice to cost- 
waid, in tho direction of the sea, and then Conalli, 
taking his gun from the place where the arms were 
stacked, went down the hill alone. Wkither he 
was gone, or on what errand, Walter, of course, 
could only guess, but he felt pretty certain that 
his departure was connected with Lilian and her 
lather. The questioning to which he hud just 
been subjected (^ve him extreme anxiety, for why 
should the cantoin have incpiired as to Lilian’s 
knowledge of Italian (since he had ccrtainl}' been 
in her company), unless she were too ill to speak ? 
Would he have been so moved, too, by Walter’s 
hint at the delicacy of her constitution, unless she 
had already shewn some signs of its giving way 1 
As to his inquiries about the old merchant, it was 
probable that Gorralli hail suspected him of pre- 
tending ignorance of the hmguuge, in order to avoid 
debate upon his ransom. Upon the whole, was 
it not likely that he (Walter) should bo employed 
as an interpreter between the brigands and his 
captives ? Even in the evil case in which he stooil, 
he felt his heart beat high at the thought of his 
seeing these companions in inisfortuiie. If he could 
only be of use to Lilian —if his lute advice should 
in me end obtain her freedom — it would not seem 
so hard to die. 

A VISIT TO THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 

SAIT4IXG in a south-west direction from San Fniii- 
cisco, we, at a distance of two thousand and eigliiy- 
one miles, arrive at a group of islands, reckoned to 
be the most beautiful in the whole Pacific Ocean. 
The Sandwich Islands, os these are called, lie in 
latitude twenty degrees north of the ef|uator, and 
are, therefore, tropical in character, with a cli- 
mate so charming, that in our northern regions 
we can hardly form an idea of the enjoyment 
which it confers. These singularly interesting 
islands, as is well known, were discovered and 
visited by Captain Cook not cpiite a hundred 3’cars 
iigo. In one of the islands, Iliiwaii, he met his 
death at the hands of savages, 14th February 1779. 
Since that time, the aborigines have been, in a 
way, civilised and Chri&tianise<l, and changed con- 
siderably in a social point of view. For this 
change, they arc, we believe, Tirihcipally itidcblcd 
to Americans from the Uniteil States, with which 
countiT, though at a good way off, the islands may 
be said to claim a connection. 

Lying apart from genend Irnflic, few travel- 
lers think of visiting the Sandwich Islands. Only 
for some special purpose arc they sought out and 
explored; and hence not much is known about 
them, further than that they maintain an in- 
dei)endent existence under a native king, who 
reigns in a kind of constitutional manner, and 
fonn an agreeable place of residence. No doubt, 
there have been several books written about these 
islands, but they are mostly old, and treat mainly 
of a condition of things that no longer exists. On 
this account, we propose calling attention to a 
recent work on the subject, by Isabella L. Bird, 
entitled Six Months among the Palm Groves^ Coral 
R^fSf and Volcanoes of the Sandwich Islands, Miss 
Binl did not make a hurried or perfanctory viidt. 
She was six months in the islands, and deliberately 
travelled about, walking^ Ixiating, or on horse- 


back, making herself acauainted with the varied 
scenery, the people, and their habits. 

Miss Bird, as we learn, landed first at Honolulu, 
the capital, situated on the island of Oahu, one of 
the morn northern of the group, and considerably 
less in size than Haa'aii, which lies 0I1 the extreme 
south. Honolulu is an enterprising little town, 
and from its natural beauty has been called ‘ the 
Paradise of the Pacific.’ It is built literally in tlic 
midst of a ganlen. Eve^ house has its piece of 
ground attached, and so luxuriant are the plants 
amid which each dwelling is embowered, that it is 
often diflicult to distinguish what is house and 
what is v^ctatiuri. The houses are built of frame, 
of c]*eam-coloured coral conglomerate, of adobe or 
snii-baked bricks, or of grass or bamboo. The 
last are chiefly occupied by the natives, are very 
neatly constructed, and ininglc in picturcscpie 
contrast with tho more imposing dwellings of 
the white residents. Every house has its deep 
veranila, hidden beneath a marvellous profusion of 
trailing plants, glossy-leaved, bright-blossomed, and 
cver-fragmnt, passion-flower, hibiscus, and the 
gorgeous flame-coloured boiig^invilliei's, mingled 
with familiar fuchsia, jessamine, and geranium. 
The town nestles amid a grove of tropiciil trees, coco 
and date palms, breufl-fniit, bamboo, caoutchouc, 
orange, caiidic-nnt, fun-{)alms, bansmas, and the 
beautiful papaya ; and in the shade of this prcnniul 
greenery, the people live. Through the t»reaks in 
the dense leafage, glimpses are caught of the white 
coral reefs that giiille the islands on every side, 
with the wavy line of surf breaking upon them ; 
and beyond that, of the wiilc blue Pacific, sleeping 
still and dream-like, or ruflled white by the briek 
trade-winds. All day long is licanl the low, 
rhythmic lK?at of the surf washing on the eonil 
Imirier. The people of Honolulu, as of Hawaii, 
generally are kind, friendly, and hospitable iu 
the extreme. Americans predominate among the 
foreign residents, and give the prevailing tone to 
society. On this account, English visitors, finding 
the social customs of the white population iu 
Haw'aii somewhal strange, and not staying long 
enough to 1>ecoitie accustomed to them, soiiictiincs 
leave the isluiuls with an iini)reBRioii less favour- 
able than would have been tne case after a more 
intimate ncquaintuiicc. Miss Bird, being already 
familial* with American customs, and appreciating 
ninny of them, at once found herself at home iu 
llawaiiiui society, and was evciywlicro received 
with the kindliest welcome. 

The home-life of the foreigners is at once simple, 
genial, and refined. Female domestic servants are 
rare, and the loilies do much of their house-work 1 
themselves, one conscqucncti of which is that they | 
enjoy excellent health, their household duties 
aflbzuing them sufficient exercise duiing the morn- 
ings, while leaving the after- part of the day free 
for recreation and the interchange of hospitalities. 
There is nothing of the stifiiicss, constraint, and 
formality which seem inseparable from life m 
older and colder lands. There are no such things 
as door-bells, no announcements of visitow by 
servants, no ' not-at-honies.’ After six ocl^ 
supper, people take tlieir lanterns, and visit 
their neighbours, and are met by them either in 
the verandas or in the cheerful parlours that 
open upon them. Miss Bird deems we gentlemen 
happy in that they possess no ‘ evening 
we are not sure but that she is right. The hours 
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of work being necessarily much shorter in Hawaii 
than in colder climes, there is greatly more leisure 
for recreation, and the foreign residents use their 
advantages in this respect to the full. An air of 
eful ease jond refinement pervades tlic housc- 


people give much time and attention to amusc< 
ment and the entertainment of each other, but 
underlying this there is a real friendliness, a 
sincere cordiality, and the most considerate and 
sympathetic kindness to stningers. Tlie blemish 
in mwaiion society seems to be an intense love 

^ ^lon? Honolulu, Miss Bird went to Hilo, in 
the island of Hawaii. Fur natuml beaut}*, Hilo 
surpasses Honolulu, and our author seems to 
have preferred it us a place of residence to any 
spot in the islands which she visited, and there 
were many which she found most congenial. The 
object of most absorbing interest in Hawaii is, os 
many are aware, the burning mountain of Mauna 
Loo, the largest active volcano in the world, ^iiss 
Bird went through some not altogether pleasant 
experiences in order to see this extraordinary phe- 
nomenon, but was rewarded by witnessing the 
Kilauca crater under especially favourable con- 
ditions. AVhilc confessing her utter inability to 
reproduce what she saw, she nevertheless attempts 
it, and her description is exceedingly vivid, per- 
ha|)s the most graphic piece of writing in her book. 
But it must be rcail in its entirety, for it siificrs by 
abridgment. The crater, we are told, is one huge 

{ )it in the flank of the Mauna Loa mountain, five 
lundrcd feet wide at its narrowest ])ai1, nearly 
half a mile at its broadest Within this abyss, 
boils and seethes, and throbs and roars, a vast 
sea of lava, surging against the rocky barrier which 
surrounds it with a sound like an angry ocean 
breaking niwu an iron-bound coast From the 
centre, of the. lake, ever and auun leap up criiiisun 
fount'iiiis of angry flame, whose fiery effulgence 
dyes the heavens blood-red. The whole spectacle 
is one of inde.8cribablc force, commotion, terror, 
glory, and mystery, not unniingled with uii awTul 
and imposing beauty. Once again, during her 
stiy in the islands, Miss Binl visited the crater 
of Kilauea, on which occasion its appearance had 
entirely changed. The crater w\xs now greatly 
more active ; all beauty had gone from it, and the 
only impression left upon the mind of the on- 
looker was one of awe and horror. To staml for 
a moment^ on the brink of the pit, and ciitch a 
hurried glimpse of the terrible iu)yss, wallowing 
m frighttiil confusion, with a roar as of thunder, 
and volleying forth stifling clouds of sulphurous 
was in truth * to snatch a fearful ^oy.* Mi.ss 
Bird ascended from the crater ‘ sore, stiff, bruised, 
® grimy, with my thick gloves shrivelled 

off by the touch of the sulphurous acid, and my 
booto nearly burned off.* These unpleasant ex- 
pcnences notwithstanding, she would not have 
vnllingly missed the awful sublimities she had 
vitnessM ; and a day or two after, she was able to 
Mcomplish the ascent to the summit of Mauna Loa, 
Wireo miles above the sca-lcvel. Only once before 
jbkl the ascent of Mauna Loa been mode by a 
jadyi and the journey proved one of extreme 
and difficulty. But the adventurous traveller 
j male companions were sufficiently re- 
1 yarned by the view which they obtained on the 
' ^nut 01 the crater of Mokuaweoweo, the cixeum- 


fcrence of which measures six miles. Unlike that 
of Kilauea, the crater of Mokuaweoweo presents a 
spectacle of supreme beauty only ; a symmetrical 
fountain of clear golden fire playing up from it.s 
midst to a height of two hundred, three hundred, 


which may be seen at a distance of a hundred 
miles. 

Miss Binl wandered freely through the beauti- 
ful island of Hawaii, and its neighbours, Maui, 
Kaui, and Oahu, exploring their remotest recesses, 
and traversing tlieir ino.st sechuled caflons. The 
caflons or glens form a marked feature in the 
scenery of the Siindwich Islands ; deep ravines or 
gulches leading imni the mouiitaiiis to the ocean, 
and widening as they approach the sea. It is here 
that the tropical vegetation is seen in its greatest 
luxuriance, here that nature puts forlli her su- 
premest efrort.««. Miss BinFs dc.scriptions of these 
canons, w'ith their cool dark depths, their trees of 
matchless grace and beauty, feathery palms of every 
variety, draped and stem-hidden by trailing ferns 
and mosses, and brilliant-tinted, fragrant-bloasomcd 
creepers, through who.se leafy screens the sunlight 
penetrates only in trickling rays, are vciy vivid 
and skilful. Through all these gulches water flows, 
sometimes in still clear streams, sometimes in broad 
rushing rivers, a mile and more wide os they near 
the sea. Tlicir secret recesses are silent worlds of 
beauty, where nothing breaks the hush of the 
noontide, save the whir of some scarlet bird as it 
flashes for a moment through the darkling greenery. 
But again and again our author despairs of ever 
being able to convey an adcciuatc idea of the varied 
loveliness of Haw*aiiaii scenery. 

While in the island of Maui, Miss Bird visited 
the crater of Halcakala, the largest extinct crater yet 
discovered. The whole of the top of the moun- 
tain of Makawao has in some bygone age, and by 
some volcanic agency of inconceivable power, been 
actually blown olf, and the huge cavity thus 
: formed has a rircuinferencc of iiiiictecn miles, 
j Neiv York might be easily contained within it ; 
Edinburgh, four or live times over ; the rocky 
peaks iiitcrsperscil throughout its area, singly or 
in groups, are many of them equal in bulk and 
height to Arthur's Scat, near Edinburgh. Tlie 
whole extent of the crater can be taken in from 
the same point of observation in the space of a few 
moments. 

Miss Bird’s book is by no means confined to 
descriptions of the natural sights of Hawaii, nor 
to the kind of life led by the white population. 
She saw quite as much of the native life as of that 
of the fonugn residents, held frequent intercourse 
with the people, and sometimes p^sed days imiong 
them alone. She seems to have taken pains to 
make liersclf thoroughly acquaintwl with their 
character, ami her statements roganling them may, 
we think, be received with conlidunce in their 
smallest details. It is satisfactory to get such 
accurate and ctirefully acquired information as 
this author supplies \i8 with, for the reports 
brought back by passing visitors lerarding the 
natives of the Viirious Piusific islands nave some- 
times been of a vciy conflicting and perplexing 
kind. The natives of the Sandwich Islands are on 
the whole a quiet, orderly, kind-uatured, iinsus- 
piciouB people. A sufficient proof of this is, that 
a lady may travel alone through the length and 
breadth of the idands, and never meet with a 
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discouTteouB act More than once Miss Bird found 
heiself the only white woman amid a score of 
natives of botli sexes, but though her dark com- 
panions would watch Iier iiiotionB with intent cari- 
osity, they were invariably obliging, kind, and 
good-natured. The natives have few vicious traits 
of character, but among many amiable ones some 
that are not so satisiuctory. Devoted to mirth and 
ideiisurc, they are, in certain ways, careless and 
volatile. 'I'hey rend the injunction of being not 
‘careful for many things' most literally. Even 
the shrewd and intelligent among them regard the 
trouble which white people give themselves about 
what they consider little mutters, with astonisli- 
nicnt, that sometimes verges upon scorn. Vov all 
mishaps, crosses, and dillicultics they have one 
luivaryiiig antidote, which is embodied in a single 
l)hmsc, corresponding to our ‘What’s the oddsT 
This species of philosophy they adjust to every 
contingency of daily life. If to be comiiiuuistic 
is to have as much ali'ection for our species at 
large as for our own immediate connections, the 
natives of Hawaii arc thoroughly comniuni.stic. 
Their social ties ai-c strong, their family ones weak. 
Kind, helpful, and generous to each other ami to 
strangers, tluiy are careless and indiffomnt in their 
domestic mlations. A mother will part with licr 
children with perfect cniiaiiLiiiity, and u child will 
sometimes puss througii so many hands iliat its 
real pjircntage at last becomes forgotten. TIkj droll 
thing is, that a woman who has given away her 
own baby is quite willing to receive somebody 
else’s if desired, and will treat it with kindness and 
attention. 

The Hawaiians live in n land where little toil is 
needed to produce in abundance the necessaries of 
life, and these arc all they desire. They have no 
ambition beyond the day, no wish but that of 
peiixitual liuliday-inaking. Though the men arc 
capable of extraonlinary efforts in the way of 
horse-riding, lassoing, and surf-riding, it is only 
under occiisional circuiiistunccs that they indulge 
in such vigorous exercises. Generally speaking, 
they arc exceedingly indolent, and this, we think, 
more than any thing else, is proving fatal to them 
as a people. Tlic JJawniians are a vanishing race, 
and nave been such ever since the introduction of 
civilisation among tbciii. It is the ohl story, which 
wc have seen so often reproduced. The white man 
comes^ anil the dark man vanishes. In the case 
of the Hawaiians, however, there lias been no 
.struggle of races. The white population have 
always mingled on the friendliest terms with the 
natives, and treated them with sympathy and con- 
sideration. The king of the islands is still a 
native. All the efforts of the wliitc man have, 
during recent years at least, been for the social 
and niotul improvement of the native inhabitants. 
Still, the fact remains that, since the introduction 
of civilisation and Christianity, the native popula- 
tion has rapidly diminished. It was estimated l>y 
Captain Cook at four hundred thousand; urhen 
the last census was taken in 1872 , it was forty-nine 
thousand. At the present rate of diminution, it 
will not Iks very long before there is not a single 
native Hawaiian in the islands. A sad physical 
blight has fallen upon the people in the sliape of 
leprosy. Strict {i^vcriinient measures are being 
taken to check this fell disease, but whether these 
will succeed in eradicating it is still doubtful. And 
this is only one of several causes ^at are in opeza- 


tion to diminish the xacc. Would it have been 
better, therefore, hod civilisation and Cliristiauity 
never come to Hawaii? Few, we fancy, who Imow 
all the facts of the case, will bo disposed to answer 
in the oflinuativc. Fifty years ago, the Hawaiians 
were half-naked savages, living in a gross and 
sensual heathenism, worshipping gods who du- 
manded fraquent human sacnfices, and whose altars 
recked with human blood, engaged in continual 
civil strife, and bondsmen to tlieir feudal diiefs. 
Now, they are a gentle and law-abiding people, 
fairly educated and cijuitably governed, the more 
elevated of them taking part in conducting tho 
affairs of the constitutional monarchy under which 
they live. If it is destined that the Hawaiians are 
to become an extinct race, better, surely, that they 
should pass away having attained to their present 
measure of civilisation, than that they should have 
lived on in a condition of the darkest barbarism. 
That they should have reached a high tone of 
morality, according to our stamlards, was hardly to 
be cxpe(ded in a nation so lately emerged from 
bealhenism ; but it is much to say that, in the 
s|uicc of little more tlian a generation, they have 
n‘ally advanced from barbarism to civilisation and 
Ohristiaiiify. Many arc disj)()scd to attribute the 
decay of the Hawaiians niuiiily to the immorality 
which still prevails among them, the inherent 
taint which in lioatlien jieoples longest resists the 
influence of teaching and exannile. This is no 
doubt one chief cause ; and another is, wc are in- 
clined to think, the increasing indolence of the 
Hawaiian natives. 

This account of matters is exceedingly suggestive. 
Here are islamlsof inatiihless heaut}', with anuusiir- 
passublu climate. All aroui ul is a perpiduul summer. 
The land, favoured by sunshine, is so fertile as 
scarcely to require culture. Nature yields a spon- 
taneous bounty. Wlmt more, out of paradise, conld 
be desired t Happy land ! J lai)py people ! Yet 
with all this 1l:lppim^ss, and notlang to emburrnss 
politically, the native populution are dying out, 
and will erelong be gone for ever. Herein con- 
sists a biological pniblem: An ubiuidaiicc of fuoil, 
an agreeable and lioalihy climate, no necessity I'l a* 
liard work, nor even for thinking, an abundance of 
lime for umiisemeiit— and 3'et tlie jieo])lc die out, 
.IS if they were graiiml by the bitterest .slavery. 
How is all this, so contrary to onlinary concep- 
tions, to be accounted for f Simply by the very 
circumstances which aiu considered so favourable. 
Employment such as wc are arcustomeil to in Eng- 
land secures immlal and bodily liealth, long life, 
and a due increase of populution. Idleness, usually 
rex)resciitc(l iiinlcr llie fa.scinutiiig guise of recrea- 
tion, is substantially vacuity of thought and ab^e- 
nient; wc might almost say national extinction. 
Nothing could more widely mark the danger of 
imUffercnce to industrial occupation, and tho want 
of any obligation to think os reganls ways and 
means, than the prasent and prospective condition 
of the too happy Sandwich Isiundcrs. 

Gradually dying out, tlie natives will at no dis- 
tant day disappear, and leave tho management ot 
aifairs to American settleis ; but will 
Anglo-American race maintain its ground in tms 
seeming mradisc, where the obvious tendency is to 
give no thought to one thing or another 1 AjjttW 


give no uiougut to one suing or onotucr 1 
From this problem, it is doubtful if 
would in any way be benelicial to the Uiu^ 
States. Miss Bird does not go into the philosopny 
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of these questions. She dwells on the salubrity 
and pleasurable quality in the climate, about 
which there con be xio nii8tak& The dilTiculty she ! 
eludes is how, all things considered, an intelligent 
community is to be perpetuated. Already, the 
finances of ^e little kingdom are in on uiisatisfac- 
toiy condition. There is an increasing expend- 
iture, and a yearly augmenting national debt. In 
short, the politiciu state of oifairs is rotten, and 
things cannot ^ on long as they are. We may 
join Miss Bird in the wish that the islanders may 
enjoy peace and prosperity under King Kalukaua. 
But i^od wislics, it is to be feared, will not alter 
the destiny of Nature 1 

HISTORICAL MANUSCRITTS. 

It is difficult to over-estimate the importance of 
the labours of the Historical Manuscripts Com- 
mission, which, for a period of live years, has 
been investigating the public and private collec- 
tions, with a view to the discovery of papers 
of historical or literary interest Rich h:is been 
the reword. It was, of course, known that many 
families had ancient correspondence and docu- 
ments among their papers ; hut the most enthu- 
siastic advocate for the appointment of the Com- 
mission could never have dreamed that such a 
mine of manuscript- W'ealth remained to be worked* 
Hidden away iu luuuiment-roonis, charter-chests, 
and other receptacles for family papers, thousands 
of deeds and autograph letters— many of them 
throwing considerable light upon disputed ]K)ints 
of history — liuvo been found, and described iu the 
four bulky Reports issued by the Ooiiiiiiissioii ; 
and, as far as we can judge, as many more will be 
required to dcsciibo other collections. The last of 
these— the most recently issued, and most bulky 
of the scries — containing no less than eight hun- 
dred and iifty folio pages, we shall notice in the 
present paper. 

It would, of course, be impossible, in the space 
at dur disposal, to do more than indicate the eon- 
icuts of this Report ; and we think the best plan 
will be briefly to allude to the documents of the 
medieval period — to the end of fifteenth century — 
and notice at greater length those of a later date. 

The miscolhmeous documents at Westminster 
Abbey contain interc.sting references to disputes 
between the Abbot and Archbishop of Canterbury 
and snfTragaus respecting the jurisdicliuii of the 
latter, betvrecn the monks and heralds about ]Mii- 
quisites at royal and other funerals, indulgences 
for visiting shrines and relics, management of the 
monastic estates, the pecuniary difficulties of tho 
ntonastcry, and also those of the king. The 
staves, bells, and manuscripts of early Scotch 
and Irish missionary bishops were at a subse- 
quent period incased in bronze or silver caskets, 
lor their better preservation ; and such relics 
wem given to certain families, avIio became 
their hereditary keepers. A manuscript in the 
"^lalbane collection relates to the quigrich^ or 
of St fillan (who founded a monasteiy at 
^lendochart in the eighth century), to which cer- 


tain rights were attached. Mr Gilbert, in the 
Report, describes a Latin FSaltcr on vellum — said 
to be written by St Columbo— in a curious metal 
casket belonging to Sir B. O'Donnell, Bart., his 
ancestors being its custodians. The Trinity College 
Library is rich in early Irish manuscripts — such 
as the Books of Kells and Durrow, and the Garland 
of llowtli— which are described by Mr Gilbert, 
together with other manuscript treasures in tliat 
celebrated library. The mumments described in 
the English imiversitics are exceedingly curious. 

A document among the manuscripts of the 
Countess of Rothes shews the importance attached 
to seals in the middle ages. It appears that the 
first Earl of Rothes, in 14G0, lost nis seal for a 
night and a day, and fearing that it might have 
got into the h.^inds of some person who would take 
the opportunity of executing doemnenU therewith, 
he went to the market cross at Edinburgh, and 
gave notice that all such writs slioiiM he produced 
on a certain day in the church of St Katherine’s, 
in Cupar of Fife, and be either ratified or con- 
demned. He also said he should have an altera- 
tion made in the seal from tlmt time. 

Mr Knowles lias discoA'cred in a manuscript in 
the possession of Colonel Townelcy the iiitei-esting 
fact, that Edmund Spenser, the author of the 
Fame Quccne, was educated at Mercliarit Taylors' 
School. The Report is very rich in notices of his- 
torical documents of the seventeenth ceutury, and 
also iu those which throw light upon the social life 
of the |)criod. Of the section of the manuscripts of 
the House of Lords relating to the reign of Chanes I., 
the discovery of the long-sought papers relating to 
‘ the Incident ’ is the most important. The alleged 
attempt, iu October 1641, to seize the persons of 
tlie Mur(|uis of Hamilton and the Earls of Lanark 
and Aigyll, is known in history under that title. 
Charles L, who was then in Scotland, avus believed 
to be priA-y to this ; and iu coiiscipienre of the dis- 
ap})earance of the original depositions of persons 
exaiiiiiicul before a committee of the iiarlianicnt of 
Scotland, his connection ivith it had iieA'er been 
kuoAvii. These depositions have now been found, 
and the monarch’s character in relation to this 
transaction completely clcareil. Archbishop Land’s 
‘ Visitations ’ also appear in the Report, and shew 
the trouble he took to enforce Avhat Ave noAv call 
ritualism upon the cathedrals. The authorities at 
Sali.sbuiy, IffiU, reported that they had no copes 
— rich vestments like cloaks— amrtliat the money 
collected formerly for them AA'as now api)ropriated 
to the repair of the building. Laud — who, through 
his secretary, annotated the replies— writes : ‘ I 
think the tabrick Avas repayred before y* ; and tlie 
coape money may rcturiie to the proj)er use, and 
supply them in tAmie.’ In the same church it is 
stated : <The scutes in the naA'^c grauiited not long 
since to the junior and corporation for their con- 
A'euiciico to hoaro sermons, are now lately forsaken 
by a great parte of the company, Avho are of the 
faction agest the church, and now the scales doe 
rather pester than adome the assembly.* In lieu 
of deacon aud subileacon, the Dean and Chapter 
of Canterbury substituted ‘ two comiters and two 
sackbutters.’ In Bristol Cathedral, it seems to 
have been the practice, if the mayor arriA'ed before 
divine service was ended, to break it olf ; and if 
he did not arrive at its termination, the congrega- 
tion remained, and all waited his coming before 
the sermon commenced. 
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The letters of the Marquis of Hamilton to Lord 
Fielding, 1636-41, sheur that Charles L took every 
opportunity of securing works of art on the con- 
tment In this he was sometimes forestalled by 
the Earl of Arundel, who, we learn from one of 
these letters, by means of on agent heard of pic- 
tures and statues to be sold. If any one else 
wished to purchase them, tlie carl directed so large 
an oifer to he made, that ilie monarch should be 
driven out of the field ; and then, knowing that 
Englishmen did not stay long in Italy, the prob- 
ability was that, by waiting, he afterwards secured 
them at a lower price. 

Lady Denbigh’s letters to her son, Basil, Lord 
Fielding (afterwards second carl), arc extremely 
interesting, os they shew the divisions in families 
caused by the civil war. Her husband remained 
loyal ; but her son, to her great grief, declared for 
the Parliament. At l^Mgehill, father and son 
appeared on opposite sides, the one in the king's 
gu^ of horse, the other lighting under Essex ! 

I A letter from E. Newburgh to the Eai‘1 of 
Middlesex, gives, under date August 29, 1637, 
au early version of a well-known fact : * The 
Bishop and Dean of Edinburgh attempted to 
bring in the discipline of the Cli. of England 
ini the Cath. Ch. there, putting on the surplis, 
and beginning to read the prayers as they were 
directed in the church books ; but, os 1 hcare, 
thev were b^ the women beaten ont of the church 
w'itn their little stoolos (which it seems their cus- 
tom is to sit upon), and in their return home in 
the streets saluted with so many stones as endan- 
gered their lives ; but what resolution will follow 
upon this is not yet known.’ 

The Breadallmne niauuscripts are described as 
‘full of authentic and graphic illustrations of 
Highland history, modes of life, lines of thought, 
feuds and sports,’ containing glimpses of the old 
Celtic teiuir(;s, and the customs of adoption and 
fosterage. It will be remembered that Sir Duncan 
Camijbell of Lochaw (created Lord Campbell by 
James II.), the head of the house of Aigyil, in 
1432 gave the barony of Cllenurchy to bis third 
son Colin, the ancestor of tlic Campbells whose 
scion in this century was created Baron and then 
Marquis of Brcadaibanc. The household Ixioks 
shew the hospitality of the laird, and the inven- 
tories of ‘ gmith ’ or furniture in the mansion are 
extremely interesting. One of the latter shews 
the ‘geir left by Sir (Jolin nut to be dispoiiit upon,' 
and made up by Bir B. Campbell in 1640. Tlie 
jewels include ‘ ane taigett of gold sett with three 
diamondis, four topaccs or jacincts, ane ruble, and 
ane saphire, enamuled, given be King James the 
Fyft of worthie memorie to anc of the Laird of 
Glenurquhay his predicessouris ; item, ane round 
jewell of gold sett with precious stones, contcining 
twenty-nine diamonds, and four gnsat rubbles, 
quliilk Queen Anna of worthie luemoric, Queen 
of Great Britaiue, gave to uniquhile Sir Duncan 
Ctopbell of Glenurrjuhy ; ami uther four small 
diamonds qubilk the said Qnecne Anna of worthie 
memorie gave to the said Sir Duncono ; item, ane 
fair silver brotch sett with precious stones ; item, 
ane stone of the quantitie of half an hen’s eg, sett 
in silver, being Aatt at the ane end and round at 


great gold buttons, sixty-six.’ In the same collec- 
tion ore about three thousand letters, which, at 
present^ appear to have been imperfectly exam- 
ined. 

Among the papers of the Erskincs, Earls of 
Mar, is the original will (1602) of Annabella 
Murray, Dowager Countess of John, Earl of Mar 
(died 1572), who, among other bequests, leaves lier 
grandson, John Erskiiie, ‘my oy one tabliit witli 


the piktur of ane agget inammallit with reid, green, 
and quhyt, with lour tablle diomontis, and anc 
knoip of seven pcrllis, left be my gude doghter 
his mother to him. Sic lyk I lave to him ane 
tablet representing ane ailmnant, and twa hani- 
moris pmssand (bot in voiiie) to brek the same, 
dcsyriiig him to keip this jowcll as ane pledge of 
iny love and erncst cuir qnliilk I have to bis 
honour and weilfair bayth in saul and boily, 
exhorting him maist lovinglie at all tyines to 
rciiiaine anc constant servand to God, continewing 
in the trew rcligiouc, presenilio professit within 
this rcalmc. And last, to declair and expres his 
reverent obedience to his father and parent, laving 
heirwith to him this my mothcrlio counsel I, that 
gif evir any pres to withdraw him tliairfra, he 
nevir zcihl tliairto for iia occasione eurthlie can 
occur, bot c\dr remembring this my advysc, that 
bjk as the premnr/ hammeris can tioc/it brek the 
adamant, na mair he suflir his oblist nifcctionc and 
deutic to his God, his prince, and parent to he 
battirit or onercouiii, and that for na feir, plesiir, 
proifeit, or prcfernient that is abill to provoik him 
thairto ; and this, my deir hairt, fail nocht to do, 
as euir yn will luik for God his blessing and 
myno.’ The passage wc print iu italics refers, 
doubtless, to the absurd idea that a true diamond 
could not be broken by a blow. Many a fine stone 
lins been ruined by attempting to prove it by this 
ordeal. 

In the same, collection is a document signed by 
the Duke of Lennox (afterwunls Duke of Kich- 
inond in England), the Earl of Mar, and other 
noblemen— a bond by which they agree nut to 
wear clothes decorated with ‘ jaisemeuts,’ or em- 
broidery; which indicates a wish to alter the 
fashions to more plain attire at the beginning of 
the sevcntccntli century. 

Wc have an amusing instance of the way 
James 1. attempted to clieck criticisms on sermons. 
lie says, in a letter dated Theobalds, April 11^ 
1624, among the. Ilattray manuscripts, tliat he ‘ is 
crediblie informed of the presumptuous carriage of 
cortayne of the burgh of Edinburgh in presuming 
to censure the doctrine of eom of their ministers. 
We liavc given direction to certain of our counsel, 
cxactlic to try the business with the circum- 
stances, and to inform us pnnctuallic of the same ; 
and because we wold be loth that by the mis- 
behaviour of ane indiscreet multitude, such worthie 
Xiastors should be discouraged, we have thought 
gocxl by these presents to n*qnire you in our name 
to certify them that we will not in any wise sufjer 
such a presumptuous abuse to escape unpunishw, 
but win. cause such exact order be taken therewitn 
as shall terrific others to attempt the like in any 
time coming; as, likewise, ye may assure thejn 
that an assistance shall not he lacking to toem, lu 
anything which may encourage them to gjo forwam 
in that good cause wherein they now are. 

We diserve, from a manuscript in the coU^ 
tion of the Marquis of Bath, tliat Pepys^ tne 


one of the knychtis of the Rhodes , of 
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buiy was believed to have seen an altar and cruci- 
fix in hia house. The House of Commons, February 
10 , 1673, ordered two members to ask hia lord- 
ship if such were the case, lie replied, that he hod 
never seen an altar in Pepys’ house, but that he 
believed he hod seen a crucifix. It was probably 
some work of art the old gossip had purchased, 
and we hear no more of the matter. 

Among a number of jiapers at St Catherine’s 
College, Cambridge, are three bills for Dr Kachard’s 
funeral, the items of which may be noted fur illus- 
trations of prices; he died July 7, 1607 : ‘Fine 
crape burying suit, Ids. ; 3 yams broad olloiiicd 
[d la mods], 6s. a yanl ; for a scarfe, 16s. ; one yard 
ribon for a byer [bier], 4d. ; 4 dozen 3 pairs mens 
best whit kidd, 22s. dozsen, L.1, 7s. 6d. ; forty 
rings, weight 3 oz. 16 dwt. 14 grs., at li.4 per oz., 
lll5, 6s. 4d. ; fation I fiisliion] at 2s. per ring, L.4 ; 
for the coffin, L.2, 5s.’ 

The manuscripts of Lord Hailes, in the possession 
of 0. Dalmiple, Ksq., contain some very interesting 
letters of Bosw’cll referring to Dr Johnson. We 
quote three of these, written to his loiiiship : ‘ July 
2, 1763—1 urn now upon a very good footing with 
Mr Johnson. His convers.*itioii is instructive and 
entertaining. He luis a iiio&t extensive fund of 
knowledge, a very clear expression, and much 
strong humour. 1 am often with him. Some 
nights ago we suppt by ourselves ut the Mitre 
Tavern, and sat over a sober bottle till between 
one and two in tlic morning. We talked a good 
deal of you. We drank your health, and he desired 
me to tell you so. When 1 am in his commiiy, i 
am raiioiiuUy happy. I aui utleiitive and eager 
to learn, uiid T would hope that 1 may receive 
advantage from such society.’ 

A fortnight later, he says ; ‘ On Wednesday even- 
ing ^Ir Johnson and 1 had another Uie-iViete at the 
Mitre, Would you believe that we s;it from half 
an hour after eight till between two and three. 
He took 1110 cordially by the hand, and said, My 
lUnr Boswell! I love you very viiich. Can I lielp 
Iwiiig somewhat vain. He advises me to combat 
idleness os a distemper, to read live hours every 
day, but to let inclination direct mo what to mad. 
He is a great enemy to a stated plan of study. He 
atlvises me when abroad to g«i to places where 
there is most to he seen and learnt. He would 
have me to perambulate (a w-ord quite in Ids own 
stile) S|)aiii. He says a man might sec a good deal 
by visiting their inland towns and universitys.’ 

July 23, 1763 — *Mr Johnson did me the honour 
to sup with me at my chatiihcrs some nights a^o. 
Sntre noua, he said that Dempster, who ivas also 
with me, gave him more general displeasure than 
any man he has met with of a long lime. He saw' 
a pupil of Hmne and Rousseau totally unsettled 
OA to principles, and endeavouring to puzzle and 
™ke other people with childish sophistry. I had 
infinite satisfaction in hearing solid truth confuting 
vain subtilty. I thiuik God that I have got ac- 
quainted wi^ Mr Johnson. He has done me 
luhnite service. Ho has assisted me to obtain 
of mind, he has assisted me to become a 
nttiouol Christian. I could give you pages of strong 
sense and humour which 1 have heard from tliat 
p®at man, and which are treasured up in my 
joumid. And here 1 must inform you that he 

^ted me to keep just the journal that I do, and 

^ I told him that it wos already my practice, 


he said he was glad I was upon so good a plan. 
Last night, he and I supt in a room at the Turk's 
Head coffee house. He was happy that 1 had such 
a friend as you, and he said, an hour’s conversation 
with such a man may be of use to you through the 
whole of life.* 

Horace Walpole writes, January 1772, to Lonl 
Hailes: ‘My reading has been very desultory and 
accidental, and though I have searched into a few 
points, which may have given me an air of learning, 
what I have acquired is extremely superficial; 
which I had rather confess than impose upon any- 
borly, especially on you, sir, who have distinguished 
me much more than 1 deser\'e. I grow old and 
very idle, and have scarce any literary ardour left. 
As the time advances for my leaving the world, I 
fuid my attachments to it loosen, and 1 rejoice they 
do. At all events, it is too late for me to lay plans i 
for anything in futurity, and having finished the 
last volume of my Anecdotes of I’aiutiug, which | 
only wait for the plates, I have not the least ' 
thought of undertaking any new work. Voltaire ; 
alone has courage to oiigf^c in volumes of Encyclo- i 
fiedies on the step of his tomb. I am not, how- { 
ever, grown so indifrerent, sir, but I shall see with | 

E leosure even l^aw and Statutes w'hen enlivened 
y you. You may plimt briers, but they produce 
ruses, and though I have none of Anacreon’s jovial- 
ity, I shall be very glatl to crown my head with 
them.’ T'hc great virtuoso was then fifty-five years 
of ; he died twenty-live years after. 

^Ve select the following from a letter of Lord 
Mouhoildo (born 1714, died 1799) to Mr Harris, 
author of Hermes^ preserved at Moiiboddo : ‘ I am 
meditating great things in the literary way, but I 
am not sure that I shall ever execute anything. 1 
have one w'ork in view, which 1 think wou'd not 
make a Uod second ixirt, if it wore well excciUcJ, 
to your Ih nnes ; 1 mean a w ork shewing the origin 
and progress of this iiiobt wouderfull of all the arts 
of man —the art of speech. What sett me upon 
this train of thinking was the study of some most 
barbarous and imperfect Liiiguii^es spoken in 
America, from grammars and dictionaries which 1 
gut out of the King’s library when I was last in 
Haris. Besides the curiosity of seeing the progress 
of so W'ondcrfull an art in tracing the firogress of 
language, you at the same time trace the progress 
of the understanding ; and I think I have already 
collected material from which a very good history 
of the liuiiiun mind might be formed, better, ut 
least, than that which Mr Locke has given us. 
This, if I hod leisure, I wou’d make part of a 
much greater work which I project— viz. a 
History of Man, in which I would prtqwse to truce 
him thro’ the several stages of his existence; 
for there is a progression of our species from a 
state little belter than mere brutality, to that 
most perfect state you describe in ancient Greece, 
wliich is really amazing, and is peculiar to our 
species. But the business of a hiborious profes- 
sion will, 1 ’m afraid, prevent me from executing 
this and several other projects which I have in 
my head.’ 

Mr Horwood, in his notice of the mannscripts 
of Colonel Macaulay — which consist of the corre- 
spondence and papers of John Wilkes— supplies 
a hint to those interested in that vexed ques- 
tion, the handwriting of Junius’s letters He 
says, from the letters from Junius to Wilkes corn- 
part^ with those of his other correspondents at the 
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same period, he concludes that the general character 
of the writing of the Junius letters was common at 
that period ; and from the uniform nature of the 
writing, it is probable that Junius employed an 
amanuensis. 

LANCASHIRE RECREATIONS. 

There is much of what we call character in Lan- 
cashire — cneigy, independent thought, self-reliance, 
diligent indiistiy, but also an untiring love of 
aninsemont, fun, and joking. While the more 
.aflliient classes take to billiards, cricket, hursc- 
racing, betting, and iield-sports at the appropriate 
season, the liumhlcr members of society, the 
roughs, as they are called, have gcnenilly a taste 
for dog-racing, labbit-coursing, feats of "i)e(lcstri- 
anism, wrestling, pigeon-flying, and clog-flgliliiig. 
There was a time when hull-baiting was a lavonr- 
iie TCcreatioiL ; that is now over, flir it is a branch 
of sport no longer tolerated. When it was in 
vogue, young dogs were specially trained in the 
art of catching and holding on to a buirs nose, or, 
indeed, to the nose of anybody. On one; occasion, 
a fatlicr and son set out on a ramble with a young 
dog, in quest of such sport as might cast up. The 
father having crept on hands and knees into a 
drain in search of vermin, was followed by the 
dog, which uncerenioiiiously caught him by the 
nose. * Call bim oif,' shouted the old man ; * ho has 
got my nose in his teeth.' ‘ Never mind, feytlier,' 
gleefully responded the son ; Mot him hold on ; it 
will be the making o' the dog.' 

Excluded from enjoying the pleasures of bull- 
baiting, the Lancashire rough falls back on dog- 
racing or some similar sport wliicli admits of ! 
betting ; and to acf[uirc suitiiblc dogs, large sums, ; 
equal in amount to several weeks’ earnings, will ; 
he expended, only too probably fit the (‘xpeiise of i 
wife and family. The staple of the rough’s fimuse- i 
ment is to a certain extent localised ; Manchester ' 
and its environs being the beadfiufirlcrs of the j 
rabbit-courser ; Oldham, Wigan, and the collii ry | 
districts generally, of the dog-racer, pigeon-flyer, ! 
and wrestler. Foot-racing is coiiinion to all parts.* In I 
the outskirts of nearly all large Ijancasbire towns j 
are to be seen inclosed grounds, devoted scjlcly to ! 
those recreations of the lower classes in which tlie i 
rough delights. A j)ublic-house is almost inva- 
riably attached to an iiiclosure of this kind. 

Perhaps the most exciting s])ort within these 
popular arenas is that of rabbit-coursing. The 
ostensible object in view is to ascertain which, of 
two dogs, can catch the most out of a given 
number of rabbits, under certain conditions ; but, 
SIS in all tlie rough’s sporting enterprises, the real 
end of all parties concerned is pecnnifiry gain, to 
be derived from wagering on the result. Wc will 
suppose, by way of illustration of the sport, that 
Rill Rrown of Cliowbcnt lifis matched his black 
bitch, Bess, against Jack Bragg’s brown dog, Nimble, 
of Roylon, to run the best of twenty-one coursas 
at mbbits, sixty yanls law, for twenty-fivo pounds 
a side, and that the alFfiir has to be decided at the 
Royal Retreat Grounds, Cottonopolis, on such a 
date. 

Articles have been duly signed by the contract- 
ing parries, setting forth the terms of the match, 
stipulating who shall be stakeholder, who referee, 
in what instalments the fifty pounds at issue shall 
be put down, and the hour at which the match 


shall begin, with various other items unnecessary 
to pfirticularise. ^ 

Messrs Brown and Bragg are colliers, and each 
has a select circle of acnuaintaiic.eR, interested— 
T)ecuniarily--in his well-doing, by whom he will 
be accompanied to the scene of action, the Royal 
Retrofit Grounds, Cottonopolis, on the appointed 
day. Wc will enter with them. Paying our six- 
pence at the entrance, wc make our way into the 
Royal Retreat, and immediately find ourselves in 
vciy low com!»aiiy. Several hundred coarse- 
featured, roughly attired fellows ore congregated 
within the rails, not necessarily ns spectators of 
our coursing-match, fr)r the afternoon’s pTogranimo 
iiiclndes several other events, but to ‘ assist ’ 
at wbi'itever sport may be provided for their 
delectation. 

Must of them are accompanied by dogs, .and if 
not occupied by holding a leash, each man has 
bis bands deeply buried within the recesses of bis 
trousers pockets. There is n Bimibarity in the attire, 
of the majority of these men. Most of them wear 
cloHe-Iitting gray cloth caps, gray overcoats— for it 
is wiutor-tiinc, and the clay is chilly — drab or jwle 
yellow woollen cord troii-scrs seem to bo fa-diiuii- 
able fimoTigst them ; an«l the feet of nearly all arc 
incased in the mnnlerous clog, in the u.so, or 
rather the abu.se of which, as an ofloiisive wejipon, 
the majority of them are, it i.s to be feared, but too 
skilful. 

Beneath the stfiiid is <a ri‘fre.slimpiit bar, the 
counter of wbieli is thronged by many api)lieants 
for strong drink, and at the door of Ibis mi 
itinerant pnr\»eyor of saiulwiclie.s has statiomil 
liimseir. Oiitsiile, elo-se to the palings, in the 
thickest of the cmwil, is a row of stools, and on 
ovc'iy stool, n«»te-book and pencil in liainl, siainl.>« 
a fellow f»f evil as])cct, with bice of bras.>^, and 
lungs of leather. These arc the bookinaki'.i:!, 
or professional beltiiig-nien, who, »lesj)ite recent 
legislation, still continno to jinrsiie their di.sivpii- 
tablc calling without let or biinlrance from the 
law. Just now, the. bookinakeif< are roaring out 
the odds <m the cfniiing coui-sing-niatcli, and if iv! 
observe uarrouly, we Jiiay see. money banded to 
them by the gray-cap])ed colliers, ami printed 
tickets, in ackiiowlcdgmeiil of the bets, pas.scd in 
ndnm. But now there i.s fi stir among the crowd, 
ami two men, carrying a long shallow hamper, 
containing rabbits, pass tbrougli a wicket-gate in 
the palings, cross the ninning-track, and ileposit 
their burden on the. green, 'riie s]>ort is about to 
begin. 

Presently, Messrs Brown and Bragg appear at 
the wicket, cacli leading his dog, and attcndwl bya 
conplc of patcllitc.s, whose services will be requiu'di 
and the party stations itself on the maigiii of the 
green. With the exception of rc])rcscnlative3 of the 
I>ress, none else is allowed to enter the iiiclosiirc. 

The referee, a plca.sant, good-humoured looking 
young fellow, son of the projirietor, is already at 
his post Over his Caidigaii jacket he wears loose 
sleeves, one white, the other red We shall ^»ow 
the meaning of this peuiilinrity presently. He is 
talking to tlie owners of the dogs. ‘This,' *ay» 
he^ raising liis red-sleeved arm, *is for l»ss; 
t’other *B for Nimble.* And now the dogs — nimiaj 


ing each by the neck ; while the referee, 

his hand into the hamper, brings out a xabw , 
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it should escapo, the refcroc runs into the green, but, liilherto, these attempts have failed, owing to 
until he reaches a certain indicated spot, sixty the apparent difficulty of bringing the spoi-t under 
yjuids out Here he drops his scored and be- the heail of either betting or baiting. Clearly, it 
wildered burden. On the instant, the straining, is as cruel and deniorulising as cock-fighting, which 
impatient dogs are slipped, and the course begins, has long since been declared illegal. We earnestly 
A moment’s hesitation, and the frighted rahViit hope that the law, which interferes to prevent the 
strikes off to the right, across the green, with the slaughter of rats in a pit by dogs, will, erelong, 
dogs, swift 03 arrows, in pursuit to intercept it. interpose on behalf of the rabbit, and effectually 
Bess, with the pace of the other do", leads the put a stop to the disgusting scenes which may now 
way, and amid shouts from the osscmuled spccta- uc witnessed, almost daily, in the outskirts of 
tors of * Th’ black un has it ! Ih’ black un has nearly every town throughout Lancashire, 
it!’ a dozen rapid, lengthy strides bring her The rabbi t-cour<^ing being over, we. turn to 
idongside the quarry. For a moment the result the next amusement, the great match between 
seems a foregone conclusion for 13 css. Not so, Bill Shuttle and Dick Spriggs, alias the Flying 
however, for, in a vain attempt to avoid its im- Cobbler of Oldham, who arc to run a ‘ level 
pending fate, the rabbit, with a sudden double, quarter’ (that is, a quarter of a mile on equal 
eludes its punsuer, who, iinaldc to check herself, terms) for twenty-five pounds a side. This is 

shoots blindly past. Now is Nimble’s opportunity, indeed an important event, for is not Shuttle ! 

Tho rabbit has swerved towanls him; in an champion of the world— that is, of the British 
instant he is upon it ; a snap of tho eager jaws, a Isles— at this distance ; and do not men stand 
crunch, and its struggles arc ended. Shouts and aghast at the ieiiierity of the Cobbler, in thus 
yells of * Th’ brown un 1 th* brown un ! ’ mingled daring to encounter the redoubtable Bill upon level 
with wild execrations, arise from the excited crowd terms, without the advantage of a .start, which 
without the palings ; the referee throws up his he might probably have h^d for the asking ? The 
wliite-slecvcd anu, in token of Niiuble\s success, affair lias cau.scd quite a furor of excitement 

and the first course has been run aud won. mnong the denizeu.s of that lower sporting world 

After comiderahle running about, and the use in which we, for tho nonce, arc moving ; and a 
of much strong language, the dogs at length glance around us shews a vast increase in the 


the rabbit, runs it down and kills in even less the vi.siblo imprint of the rough in their faces and 
time than was occupied in tho first course. The |)ersous, it is the rough of the town, not of the 
tliird rabbit turned out, being bigger and stronger colliery village, who now predominate.**, 
than lii.s predecessors, shews more snort, and bv Here and there in the throng may be seen 


than liis jiredccessors, shews more sport, and by Here and there in the throng may be seen 
dint of much active twi.sting and doubling, at | a fashionably dres**cd indiviilual, who, with 
length finds himself close to the palings, through i doubtle.*.s a strong hankering after sport of any 
which he bolts. Not tliat this avails him. He is kind, h;Ui found his way to the Roy.'il Retreat, 
still within the bouiulary-wiills of the grounds ; | attracted hither by the fame of Shuttle, and the 
the dogs follov, and lie is run into and killed in ! growing repute of his daring i^val, Spriggs. 'WLlh 


less time than it takes to w'ritc or rcoil the story 
of hi.<* death. 


the crowil mingle a number of young fellows, 
whose jaunty bearing, clo-scly cropped bcail!*, aud 


The course, liow'cvcr, floe.s not score, towanls highly polished clogs, bespeak the crack profes- 
tlio match, being what is styled a ‘no go,' or sional runner. Sporting publicans, fast-looking 
undecided, os the capture waw not made within trailesmen, nicing-inen, bookmakers, all are here, 
the limits of the circumscribing palings. And for, though the rough proper alfects pedestrianisin 
thu.s the game goes on, with varying fortunes to hugely, lie has by no means a monopoly of the 
one OP the other party. Much money is won and sport, which, in its higher branches, is patronis(Ml 
lost on the several €0111*808, much bad language is by men much iiveight ier in tho social scale than he. 
used, and many angry passions arc rousetl in the A slight bustle aiiioiig the cro>yd, a murmur ot 
breasts of those interested in the ro.sult. At length, many voices, ‘ That ’s him ! that s Shuttle ! ’ .and 
Bess, liaving caught tlic requiivd eleven out of two men j^ass through the wirket gate to enter the 
twenty-one, is declared winner of the match. Her iiiclosnre. There is no mistaking their identity, 
owner thus becomes entitled to the stakes, such The shaven face, short hair, and siiringy gait, all 
bets os he may have made, and the dead rabbits, mark the toined athlete, to say nothing of tlie 
fop which Mr Bragg will have the pleasure of heavy wraps and the. inevitable clogs. His coni- 
pnying, in addition to the loss of Ills money. And panion is a llashily attired man, whoso heavy 
80 ends our match. Such matches, varied by au ivatch-guanl, showy rings, aud horse-shoe breast- 
occasional leger or sweepstakes, are of almost daily pin, seem to indicate comfortable, it not wealthy 
occurrence throughout iiie year. As to the stakes circumstances. This is the champions ‘master, a 
contended for, these range from five to fifty pounds ivell-knowii sporting publican, by whom, su is the 
ft side; and in this way tliousands of pounds change custom in the pedestrian world, he is maintained 
bands in the course of each year, in defence of without working, who finds the money for his 
the sport, nothing can be said— it is horrible ; and matches, who backs him, and according to whose 
only describe it to shew what goes on and is orders he wins or loses his races, os may be most 
^lerated in J^gland. Of course, it ought to be put profitable. 

lown by the strong hand of the law, hut it is not. Another stir among the people, another murmur 
recently, indeed, attempts have been made by the of voices, and the Cobbler, with the individual 
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who, in his cnse, unites the double offices of 
trainer and chief Iwckcr, passes into the inclosuro, 
to go through the never-to-bo-omitted cerctiiony 
of pacing over the course. Like his antagonist, 
the CobUer is carefully muffled up, and, though 
a smaller man, the salient features in his personnel 
are closely akin to those of the great runner. He 
too has been under the hands of both barber and 
tonsor, and he too wean the well-blacked clogs, 
without which the equipment of the north-country 
pedestrian would be incomplete. His mentor, 
though sufficiently well dressed in a suit of dark 
tweed, lacks the ornaments and appendages that 
udoni the outward man of Shuttle’s patron, and, 
indeed, is altogether of another stamp— quiet and 
unpretending of aspect, yet with a keen professional 
air, nevertheless, sis is but seeming, for, although 
now a licensed victualler, was he not in his day a 
champion among champions, and docs not his fame 
survive and dourish in the annals of the lleet of 
foot) 

To make the circuit of the course— over one- 
tliird of a mile — ^requires some time, and, mean- 
while, the leathem-hingcd bookmakers are loudly 
proclaiming a desiiu to do business on the pend- 
ing race. Shuttle is favourite in the betting; 
and the shouts of * Six to four on Shuttle ! Does 
anybody want to back the Cobbler? I’ll lay 
six to four against this Spriggs — six to four ! six 
to four !’ on) positively deafening. It Kccms, how- 
ever, that nobody docs want to back the Cobbler — 
at anyratc, not at so short a price as six to four ; 
so, ill despair of finding customers on those terms, 
the men on the stools, making u virtue of necessity, 
concede a point, and * Seven to four ! ’ is now the 
cry. This is better ; and Spriggs now finds sup- 
porters^ who think seven to tour against his chance 
worth taking, as, after all, he may win, and there 
is always the chapter of accidents to trust to. By 
this, the runners have accomplished tlieir march 
round, and now retire to the disrohiiig-rooiiis, to 
prepai'e for action. Half an hour (profitably 
employed by the bettors) elapses before tluiy i-e- 
appear at the wicket, stepping gingerly on their 
toes, for spiked shoes are not pleasant to walk in. 
Each is enveloped in a long greatcoat, is uttended 
by his backer and a professional friend, and pro- 
ceeds forthwith to the starting-iiost, on the fur 
side of the ground. Here the ceremony of tossing 
for* choice of position is gone through. The 
Cobbler wins, and takes the inside of the track, 
which will give him an advantage at each bend in 
the course, provided he can get the lead and keep 
it so far. The race will end opposite the stand, and 
here, breast high, a worsted thread is stretched 
across the track. This is the * tape ’ to be breasted 
by the winner ; and here the referee, a shrewd, 
sharp-looking man, proprietor of the Royal Retreat, 
will presently take his post. Just now, lie is at 
the starting-point with the competitors. And now, 
all prcliiiiinaries completed, the men nimoving 
coa^ and stripping off flannels, stand revealed in 
racing trim— nude save for a pair of scanty drawers 
about the loins. The finishing touches, in the 
shape of a brisk rubbing of the legs and bodies, arc 
administered by the attendants, and the athletes 
step forward on to the ' mark ’ (the Icathcrn-lmigcd 
ones are now bawling, <Two to one on Shuttle !*}, 
while the starter, pistol in hand, places himself in 
the rear. Each with arm outstretched and leg 
advanced, the runners poise themselves^ steady os 


rocks, on the mark. A moment’s breathless pause 
— a tiny puff of smoke — a sharp crock — a hoarse 
roar of many voices, ‘They’re off !'— the white i 
motionless forms spring forward simultaneously j 
into life, and the race has begun. Twenty pair of 
keen eyes have been straining for a glimpse of the 
puff of bluish smoke from the pistoX and with its 
apiiearance a score of stop-watches have been 
started by practised hands, to ‘time’ the duration 
of the struggle just begun. 

The Cobbler, on the inside of the track, makes 
the Tunning at a tremendous pace, and dashing at 
once to the front, leads by three or four yunU 
round the first comer. At the next bend, he is 
yet farther in advance, and as ho enters the 
‘straight’ five yards ahead of his opponent, his 
supporters wax loud and jubilant, and a storm of 
shouts, cheers, and yells bursts from the excited 
multitude. ‘ Th’ Cobbler wins ! th’ Cobbler wins ! 
It’s all over! Shuttle’s licked!’ &c. &c. The 
friends of that wary veteran, however, nod con- 
fidently one to another, knowing well that their 
man is running to orders, and is merely biding his 
time. And so it proves, for, a hundred and fifty 
yards from the goal, the hero of a hundred con- 
tests, for the first time letting himself fairly out, 
races up to the doomed Cobbler, already faltering ! 
in his stritle, shoots past him like a flush, ami, i 
easing slightly towanls the finish, dashes throngh j 
the tajM*, a winner by half-a-dozen yards. The | 
yelling mob, wild with excitement, surges over the ; 
pilings, and disperses over the green and riiniiiiig- | 
path ; hats are thrown up by gleelul owners ; 
pigeons nro released, to carry the news into remotu 
villages ; the victorious Shuttle is bume to tliu j 
dressing-room on the shoulders of his triuniphanl ; 
liartisans, while the exhausted (.’obbler — who<i» . 
‘vaulting ambition hath overleapetl itself’— with 
Ids coal hastily flung ujion his back, is led away, ! 
to swallow tlio bitter pill of disappointed as]>ira- j 
tions, and to reflect at Ids h'isure upon the vanity i 
of human wishes. | 

‘What ha’ they duu?’ says a fellow at our j 
elbow, with a glance at the. sto^i-watcli which a j 
companion is about to return to his porket 

‘ Fifty-one and a half’ is the reply; from which 
we learn that the conquering Shuttle has riiii the 
four liundrcd and forty yaids in fifty-one and a 
half seconds— fast time, but by no means the 
‘fastest on rocord’ for the distance. And now, the 
race over, bets paid and received, the majority of 
the spectators aii*. departing ; so, not being greatly 
iiitere.sted in wliut are to be the next doings, we 
depart, making sonio reflections on the phase of 
human life that has come under our notice. 
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ANIMAL VOLUNTEERS. 

Ik tlie course of duty, I liave several times a day 
to pass a caviilry barrack gates, with ati entrance 
to the hospital on the opposite side of the road. 
Not long since, I observed a rather handsomc- 
looking shaggy terrier standing beside the sentry 
who was posted at the gate of the latter. At the 
first glance, one might have concluded that the 
I animal belonged to the soldier on guard, but as he 
; is relieved every two hours, it could not be the 
! property of them all Still, he remained fur 
; several days together, except at brief inteivalis 
I when, 1 suppose, it was needful to seek refresh- 
ment. At last, I inquired of the sentry if he 
knew whether the dog had a master in the 
regiment. 

‘No, sir,’ replied he ; ‘but I ’m thinking he w'ants 
to enlist. Dogs often come to us in this way.' 

Whether that particular candidate for a military 
course of life had his wish gratified, I cannot say, 
for 1 lost sight of him. There are also instances 
of dogs which quit the service of a private owner, 
and cuter that of the public, of their owu free-will 
and accord. 

A soldier’s wife once appealed to an othcer 
for the price of a sliouldcr of mutton, which she 
said his dog had stolen from her. ‘I assure 
you, my good woman,’ replied he, ‘that «log 
has never once been in my quarters for the last 
six months, nor has ho taken the least notice of 
*ne. Ho was well fed, and comfortably lodged ; hut 
as he prefers to be on bis own hook, I really 
a^otbe answerable for such a vagabond’s doings.’ 
This w’as literally true. For the sake of liberty, 
the animal chose rather to put up with a precarious 
kind of living among the children, or the chance 
aj a feast, now and then, by predatory incansi 
to the restraint of confinement, to 
'»^mch it would have been to a certain extent 
aahjected by its owner. By way of extenuation, 
owever, let me say, it was currently reported, 
nat inst^ of claiming the value of a shoi^cr of 
iintton, it should have been the ‘ remains* of one, 
u no great loss either, it was generally believed. 


ITJL 24, 187"). PiiiCE IJ//. 

When the ‘ Spankers ’ were in the Crimea— -they 
were light dragoons in those days, and not 
hussars, as at present — large dog, I don’t exactly 
know of what breed, but universally admired 
for beauty and intelligence, attached himself to 
that particular corps. Wherever the regiment 
marched, he invariably accompanied the troopers. 
Several times lie went into action, and was once 
I seriously wounded with the point of a lancc. It 
I would have been universally regretted had poor 
Lutliii’s w'ound proved fatal One of the farriers 
undertook to dress it, so that, with a little care, he 
soon got well again. Where the dog came from, 
or who w'as his original owner, noWly knew. He 
{ would never follow an individual soldier beyond 
the barrack gates, however kindly he might be 
! invitctl ; but w'hen the men were in full dress, 
wlictlier mounted or on foot, provided they went 
out ill a body, Lntfin insisted on taking up his 
proper position. One thing wu% very remarkable— 
he had sutlicicnt disccniiiieiit to enable him to 
distinguish a ‘church parade ’ from any other. He 
never shewed any desire to attend public worship. 

At the beginning of his niilimry career, he had 
to pick up his living as best lie could. He was 
accustomed at meal-times to go from hut to hut, 
or amongst the tents, when the men were under 
canvas. In some of these liabitations he met 
with good treatment, and a supply of food ; but 
from others he was not uiifrequeiitly suinmarily 
and ignominiously ejected. However, Luffiii in 
course of time was allowed regular rations at 
the TCgimoiital expense, towards which all tho 
members of a corps contributed a share, from the 
colouel to the drummer. Tho noble animal must 
have been aware of his promotion, for it was 
obsen'ed that he never wont ‘a-begging’ after. 
One of Luflin’s marks of high intelligence I can- 
not personally vouch for, hut 1 have l^n assured 
of its truth. It was said, and generally believed, 
that he w'as in the constant habit of visiting 
the sentries during tho night, especially in the 
Crimea, to sec if the men were at their post, 
and on the alert. The reader must be told 
that, during a campaign, the troops are often so 
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much harassed aud fiiti^^ued that sentries will 
occasionally fall asleep os they stand — an act, how- 
ever, which is looked upon os one of the gravest of 
military offences. If LulKii found a man asleep, 
he sat before him in silence; but the sbghtest 
sound of approaching footsteps was suflicicnt to 
make him apprise the sleekier of Uio danger to 
which he was exposed. He would then trot off 
to the next post, where he scarcely halted if con- 
vinced that all was well. 1 am glad to be able to 
record the fact, that his foitliful services, in due 
lime, obtained for Luinu the respect of every 
member of the corps. It would have been a high 
misdemeanour to oiler him any iudigiiity. | 

Much that I have said in praise of Luflin may i 
be properly applied to another Crimean hero 
called Jerry, belonging to the King’s Royal Irish 
Hussars^ whose Ber\'ices were estimated so highly, 
that a medal was bestowed upon him as a just 
lewanl, and invested with which, he afterwords 
ordinarily appeared in front of the regiment 
When that gallant corps, on its rcitirn to Ireland, 
was publicly eiitertiincd by the citizens of Jlnblin, 
some doubt was expressed as to whether Jerry was 
cUgiblc to become a guest ; upon which the men 
dedared, that unless their canine comrade made 
one of the party, they themselves would not put 
in an appearance. So, in the end, lie shared the 
honour of a public banquet. Subsequently, this 
faithful animal went out to Indio, .ml accom- 
panied the regiment through all the (huigcrs of tlie 
great mutiny ; but, during one of their marches, 
the poor fellow strayed into a jungle, and wus 
never heard of afterwards. 

Princess Charlotte of Wales's regiment had once 
a poodle whose liind-tpiaricrs were shaved once a 
I week, and its whole body subuiittcd to the process 
I of being pipe-cl.'iye^l, which giive the animal a 
I clean and smart appearance. It seems, however, 
that the dog’s particular attachment was to the 
band, with w'Lich it always marched, and was at 
all times on terms of amity with the white coats, 
especially the drummers, who were privileged to 
take all sorts of liberty in their tre.'itiiieiit of him ; 
at the same time, he would countenance no liberty 
whatever on the part of Uie red jackets, 'whether 
I officers or men. 

I Many years since, the Princess of Wales’s 
(Yorkshire) Hussars possessed a regimental dog 
^ which join^ them at Bipon, and regularly marched 
to York for eight days' training, during which 
time he attended every drill and went daily to tlie 
field, where he charged in front of the squadrons 
with os much smartness as could he exhibited ou 
the part of the best yeoman in that famous corps. 

The gallunt Welsh Fusilcers, as was noticed 
by us twelve monilis ago, are noted for a white 
goat which accompanies the regiment. The goat 
that was with the corps in Asliantee having 
I there died, Her Majesty made a present of 
I another a nima l of the same description. We 
may be sure the gift will be highly prized, and 
popularly appreciated in its military capacity. | 


The Queen’s Own Hussars have a goat— or .it 
least they had very recently — which curiously 
enough seemed to pnffer Hie vicinity of tlie hospital 
to the harrack-yar^ l^ly» though a general favour- 
ite, was occasionally troublesome. For instance, in 
hot weather it is ncccssozy that the doors of the 
barrack church sliould be left open for the benefit 
of ventilation. At such times ho hod a decided 
opinion that he should he allowed to join the con. 
grcgalion. Now, hod lie been quiet, there woulii 
have been no strong objection to his being in. 
diilged so far ; instead, however, oC.hch.avmg witli 
decorum suited to the occasion, ho M'ould walk 
about on the wooden floor, which caused a con- 
siderable clatter. If by chance he came in tlie 
way of a trooper agaiust whom he might have hud 
a grievance, he would butt at him, causing thereby 
such disturbance as mode it necessary for him to 
.bu forcibly ejected. Instead of taking such a 
rebuke, which w.a8 usually accompanied willi sundry 
cuffs and blows, in a proper spirit, ho would dediber- 
atcly walk round to the officers’ eutraiicc, and go 
into tlic church again .as coolly as if his previous 
manners had been most ^iruisinvorthy. 

* Orderly,’ said the adjutaiit at the close of tlio 
service, ‘ sec that the goat is shut up ou a Sunday 
morning for the fiitun*.’ 

‘Yes, sir,' was the reply. 

‘ It ’s my opinion,’ said one of tlic men, wIiuil 
the parade was disniisscd, ‘ that Billy attracted 
more attention than the chaplain.’ 

‘ I could hanlly keep my countenance,’ observed 
another. 

On one occasirm, ?#illy attended tlic funeral of 
a soldier belonging to the nginient, with the band, 
who played the March, and a firing-party, lo 
*Iischaigc three volleys over the grave of Ithe de- 
ceased at tlie close of the hiivial service. 'I'lien^ in 
strong contrast with his behaviour at church, it 
w'as <piito alfecting to observe how serious ho was 
ill manner and deportment He seemed to take 
.an intense interest in the whole proceeding, .and 
walked to the edge of tlic grave, into which ho 
peered for some time, as if iKUidcring ou Iho 
common einl of mortality. Billy was a genuine 
volunteer. Ho followed the regiment of his own 
ai^cord whilst ou the march tlimugh an Indian 
village, and crjiitiniicd on the route for some 
hundreds of miles. Embarking with Uie troops 
'when they left for home, he has never deserted 
the regiment from that hour to this. 

During tlie Criinciui war, a goat was sent to the 
8th Hussars, for the purpose of being slaughtereil 
and served out as rations to tlic men. They how'- 
cver preferred to be on short commons for the day, 
ill order that the animal’s life might be btoiiwI ; 
aud under the circumstances we can readily con- 
ceive that, as it was a gentle, playful creature, gr«it 
care and good treatmeut were bestowed uwn jt by 
aU hands. It came with the troops to Englancl, 
and remained with the depot during the absence 
of Iho regiment in India, lived to witiicM iw 
return, and is with it, I believe, to the present hour. 

A hattahon of the Rifle Briga*le had formerly a 
pair of Wutiful gazelles, whidi I have frequOTtiy 
seen at Windsor marching in front of the W 
■with perfect military precision of step. A ^ 7 
looked quite proud ot their positionf m* ^ ^ 
carried meir heads os erect os any smart yo b 
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i!abalteni could do, end affect^ like him, to be 
unobservant of any passing admiration. The ready 
manner in which they went through their duty, in 
the absence of the slightest restraint, shews how 
hindly they must have taken to the service. 

The 7th llussais, on llieir lust return from Indio, 
hrought with them a fine antelope, which, though 
faithfully attached to military life, I am soriy to 
sxy did not manifest a very amiable disposition 
towards society in general. Whilst he never 
molested a auldier in uniform, he would sometimes 
make attacks on civilians and even officers belong- 
ing to the regiment, when in plain clothes. 1 never 
I that he committed any serious iiijuiy. The 
j (limatc of England was unfavourable to nis con- 
iititution. When last I saw him he frequented 
the autc-room of the mess-quarters, in order to bask 
in front of the fire. Our winters were too cohl for 
r.iir Indian-bred friend, and so, to the sorrow of the 
ivgimcnt, he fell a victim to consumption. 

pdephants have a decided liking for military life. 
Various regiments whilst serving in the East have 
liiul such an aniniid, which often rendered {mod 
svrvice to cnips to which he might be attaclied. 
The Kiiig^s Rangers at one time were in possession 
(jf a hue niidc of enonuous size, which for many 
years was never once absent from parade. As soon 
as the bugles sounded he would walk majestically 
to the place of muster, ami take up his jxisition at 
tiie rigiit of the column. If the mahout or driver 
]irescutcd himself, the elephant would lift him on 
to his shoulders by means of his tnink, and evi- 
^lontly without tlio slijjlitcst effort to himself ; but, 
if left to his own unaided intelligence, he obeyed 
the onlinaiy words of command without ever mak- 
ing a mistake, such as: ^ Right face,’ ‘March,’ 
‘Mark time,* ‘Halt’ He insi«tc<l at all times on 
giving help to the men whenever they were 
engaged in loading or unloading baggage, and 
was evidently pleased to be allowed to make 
himself generally useful. When the wagons were 
impeded on the march, as it not iinfrcijucutly 
liappcmid, Jock was duly sensible of his own 
importance, for by his enormous strcngtli he would 
push a heavy load up a steep declivity', which six 
or eight oxen failed to do without his ^sistance. 

It happened that the Ituigers were suddenly 
tirdered to embark for China, and there w'as no 
|u'commodation for taking Jock on shipboard. 
To the gnmt disappointment of the men, the 
authorities decided that he should be left in India. 
Re was however permitted to acconqiaiiy the regi- 
nient as far as the quay, to watch the troops ns 
^ent on board, many of whom had a iMirtiiig 
jvord of kindness for their edd comrade. ‘Good- 
old man Poor old Jock’ — ^wero repeated 
J’lth many variations, both by officers and men. 
We^while the animal watched the proceedings 
With great apparent interest, as if \rondering when 
ais own turn would como to go on boar£ But 
wh^ the vessel steamed off and left him o^ore, 
5® frantic witli ri^o and disappointment. 
« nad been proposed that he should be transferred 
*0 another corps, but he most persistently refused to 
nave Mything to do with it. Neither tlie coaxing 
or the threats of his mahout were of any avail. 

previously manifested the gent- 
ftii threateningly withstood 

advances on the part of his would-be 
at length, so savage ^d he become, 
* » was deemed expedient to place him in con- 


fmement. Even the mahout himself was several 
times x>hiced in a very awkward predicament, and 
on one occasion barely escaped with his life. No 
means could ho found to assuage the grief or to 
calm the anger of tliis faithful creature, who so 
constantly mourned the loss of his frienda But in 
little less than two years the Rangers came back 
to their old quarters, and were informed of the 
melancholy change which liod come over their old 
comrade. 

‘ No go near— no touch, sahib ; he strike hard/ 
said the mahout ; * he kill’ 

‘Why, Jock, iiiy buy,’ said a young officer, for- 
merly one of his special friends, ‘ why, what ’s 
the matter ?’ 

The animal x>ricked nu his ears, and instantly 
Tcco^mised the voice, wnicli was ]>r(jV(Hl by his 
manifesting unmistakable signs mid sounds of 
joy. It was ([iiite affecting to sec, when once 
more he was xiennittcil freely to rei>air to the 
parade-ground, willi what kindly recognition he 
embraced many of his companions, placing his 
trunk tenderly on their neck and shoulders. 1 
need hardly say he was at once reinstated in his 
old regimental post, the duties of which he recom- 
menced to discliarge, as if no interruption had 
taken jdace. 

The most singular creature I ever knew was a 
bear, a special put amongst the ‘ JoUy Birds.’ It 
was excellent fun to see him at play with the 
band boys, who would often get into his kennel, 
and keep him outside by means of a shutter, irhich 
slid up aud down, whilst some of their companions 
would dod^ about, as if joining with him in the 
game of ‘ hide-aud-seek.’ With some of the men, 
ho would stiind on his hinder feet, and pretend to 
box or w^restle, but all in good part, for, conshlering 
that he was really a bear, lie was remarkably good- 
tempered. One night after watch-setting he man- 
aged to slip the staple from the post which held 
him fiist, and wandered at huge about the square, 
dragging his chain after him. 

It happened at the same time that some reemit- 
ing sergeants were ijuartered in the same barracks. 
One of these came in w'ith a piss at half-post eleven 
o’clock, that is to say, he had peruiissiun to stay 
out until that hour.* He had been ‘beating up’ 
recruits for llie service, so no one took any notice 
of his being slightly intoxicated. He was ailmitted 
ut the gate, surrendered his pass to the sergeant 
of the guard, bade the sentry good-night, and 
jiroceeded towanls his ciuurters. Being an Irish- 
inaii. he had os rich a brogue as could be desired. 
He had not gone far before he came to an instant 
halt, and cried : ‘ AVho goes there V A dark figure 
was seen, like that of a man crawling on all-foura 
in the distance. ‘Spake!’ shouted the sergeant, 

‘or I wouldn’t mind if I’d my ride imd a 

ball cartridge in it Spake, I tell ye, or I ’ll fire !’ 

Suddenly, the figure stood erect but a few yards 
from him, and di8pla)'ed an appearance which, to 
his imagination, seemed like that of a mysterious 
personage from another sphere. 

‘ Thav said he afterw^s, ‘was a freshener for 
me. It put out the fire of drink in my brain jist 
all at once. But sorra, sorra ! 1 thought it was 
my end that was a-conung. If, sis I, I took Fat 
O'Canliu’s boccey, I’ll lestore it to ’im in the 
momin’ wid an ounce more for the use of it’ 

During this time, he had been dodging ‘the 
foul fiend/ as he called along the piazzas^ and 
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cutting round the columnar to elude pursuit from 
the enemy. 

The aiiiinal at length seized him, and gave him 
some ugly grips, at which he sliouted ^ Murder ! ’ 
at the pitcli of his voice. 

Fortunately, a sentry, who hod been accustometi 
to the aniinuJ, came at that moment to the rescue, 
to the great relief of his Irish comrade. He was 
not so much hurt as one might expect. Ilis sides 
by his own account were very sore, but he went 
about his work the next day, when there was a 
good deal of amusement at his expense. 

‘Have you returned O’Conlin his bacccy?* 
demanded a comrade. 

‘Indeed, 1 haven’t, sir; for, when I came to 
think of it, I icmiinbered I never took it at all !’ 


WALTER'S WORD. 

CHAPTER XXXIII.— BRICSASD DISCIPLINE. 

It is only the old to whom ‘the clouds return 
after the rain,' to whom misfortune is but the pre- 
lude to misfortune, and no sunshine illumines the 
interval ; with the young, the sun is alwaj^s shining, 
ready to take ailvantage of the passing cloud, or 
to pierce through its less heavy folds, even as it 
intervenes. Within one hour of Coiralli's depart- 
ure, Walter Litton had his sketch-book out, and 
was pencilling the picturesque surroundings of his 
prison, not without some sense of pleasure in the 
emnlovinent. Curiously enough, the brigands had 
robbed him of nothing, but only convinced them- 
selves that he carried no weapons of oifence. He 
knew that this forlieamiice was not usual with 
them, that, in ordinary cases, his watch and chain 
would have at once been added to the profuse 
adoriixiicnts of bis captors’ persons ; ami that this 
bad not been done, gave him additional disquiet, 
for it shewed that Comilli & Co. were bent iip«3ii 
some great coup, in which all minor considerations 
were merged, os of no account. Tliat tin's project 
could not be connected with liimself alone, was 
certain ; for even if the amount which the chief 
bad set his ransom at could be forthcoming, it was 
but a small sum, as ransoms went ; and, indcctl, 
that would have been only another reason why 
they would liavc taken all they could. Uo had 
on idea, too, that, considering their slender expecta- 
tions from his capture, lie hud been treated with 
imusual tenderness and consideration. However, 
now that he was at work with las pencil, all these 
reflections were in abeyance ; he was only thinking 
what a fine model Oolletta would have made in 
Beech Street, where he could not have shifted his 
position tlirco times a minute, as he was now 
doing, as he leaned up agmnst a pine tree and 
watched the gamblers. Ho was a niognificcnt 
fellow, with a long pointed beard, and, except for I 
an expression of interest now lighting up Ins soft | 
black eyes, as the gold clinked, might have been | 
elder brother to Francisco. lie was by far the 
tallest of the band, and probably, except Corbaia, 
the most physically powerful ; but he had a 
delicate skin, and that was why ho kept rubbing 
himself os^ cattle do, and I beueve for a similar 
reason, against the pine. It would have been a 
satisfaction to Walter, had be not been in their 
immediate neighbourhood, to reflect that odl these 
scoundrels were overrun with fleas, and worse. 


‘ It is wonderful! ’ said a musical voice (redolent 
of ^rlic) beside him ; ‘ I have seen nothing like 
it since I beheld the altarpiece at Tcmiiui.’ 

The speaker was Santoro, who, peering over his 
shoulder, was rerardiiig his little sketch witli a 
look of intense admiration. Walter did not think 
very much of provincial altar-pieces in Sicily 
(judging from what he had seen of those in iu 
metropolis), but this natural incense was acceptable 
nevertheless. ' 

‘ It would be better worth your attention if your 
friend would stand still,’ said Walter, smiling, 

‘ Why does he nut join the game, like the others 7* 

‘ Wc are forbidden — he and I — ^to do so.' 

‘ Oh, I see ; for fear 1 should give you the slip.* 

‘ VcB, signor ; you see ' (this apulugetically) * uno 
is obliged to obey orders. Would it be asking too 
much, when you have done with Colletta, if you 
would do A picture of mo ? ' 

‘ By all means,’ answered Walter good-naturedly, 

‘ Never mind Colletta ; if you will stand quiet, or] I 
better still, sit down, 1 will do it at once.* ’ | 
‘I must trouble the signor to sit down also/ i 
replied the other licsitatiugly. ‘ You see, one is 
obliged' 

His sense of duty, struggling with the desire to ' 
conciliate, wiLs most amusing to behold ; nor did 
it escape Walter’s quick eye, that, in takiim up his 
position, the brigand took care to ]>rusenl his face 
in profile, so that the scar which disfigured one . 
half of it was scarcely to be discvriieiL i 

‘ This portrait is for your lady-love, I presume 1’ i 
said WultiT. 

‘ Yes, signor ; for Lavocca/ answered the other, 
in grave low tones, .'ind with an unciisy glainte over 
his shoulder at liis conii Pinions. 

‘And wdio is Lavocca?’ asked Walter, not so ! 
much from curiosity, as to secure a good Kilting ; . 
he had now guessed the reason of Santoro’s ex- ! 
cepiioiial reserve and silence —for when they were j 
not ubsolutidy menaced with danger, the brig:iiiils, | 
t'us a rule, were os noisy as boys just lei loose from i 
school ; tills geutleuiaii was consumed by the tender , 
pfission. I 

‘ Lavocca is the attondunl of Joaiiii:i, signor, and i 
her dearest friend.’ | 

‘ And who— Hold your hcatl a little less stilHy, ' 
my good fellow.’ Here the thought struck Walter, i 
that the last person whom his pencil had sketched 
— alas, how dilfcrciit, and under what diirureiit 
circumstances ! — was Lilian, .uni somehow the re- 
flection made him feel u kindliness for this poor 
sufferer, cliargod with the task of shooting him, if 
lie r.ui a yard, and yet, who had tender hopes of 
his own, with perhaps os slender chances of their 
fulfilment os himselr. ‘ And who is Joanna ? ’ 
Santoro opened his dark eyes to their full stretch. 
The question was evidently as extruordinaiy to him 
as though some benighted Iming, on hearing men- 
tion of the impe, had inquired ; ‘ And who is the 

^ ‘Joanna— surely the signor must have heard— 
is the captain’s sister : the handsomest womaij l 
ever saw — save one ; but ’— Here ho threw ms 
hands up, instead of finishing the sentence. , 

‘ Ah, with a devil of a temper, I suppose * jaia 
Walter. ‘ Some handsome women are troubled m 

but in reality ho had he- 
for, from what Francisco 
woman, it was probable 




that way.’ 

His tone was careless, 1 
come greatly interested ; 
had tmd him about this 
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that Lilian herself might at this moment be in her 
custody. 

< Temper, yes. Why, the captain himself is at 
times umid of her. How Lavocca can put up 
with it, astonishes me ; but she says her mistress 
has a good heart ; indeed, she is both kind and 
generous ; and there is no doubt that she has been 
cruelly tried. When one is young, and things go 
hard with one, that makes the blood run wrong 
for the rest of one’s life, you see.’ 

< It is too likely, Santora But would you mind 
telling me her story 

<Lavocca’s story, signor?* impiircd tlie other 
with simplicity, and a blush upon his dishonest 
cheek. 

'No, no ; I would not venture to be so inquisi- 
tive. I wish to hear about Joanna, and this cap- 
ijiin of yours, of whom everybody knows llie his- 
tory, it seems, but myself.’ 

‘Well, the captaiu — though you woiibl never 
imagine it from bis grand airs — was at rmo time 
but a poor farm-servant. Much intercourse with 
gentlemen such os yourself, and even great milords, 
who have been his guests from time to time, as 
well as his own high position ’ — here the brigand 
drew liimself up, as though he too, if not the ro.^c 
(which, in the literal sense, he was most certainly 
not), was near the rose—* have made him what he 


is ; but at ninctitcn he was just a farmer’s boy, such 
as one may meet any day in the fields down 
yonder, except that he had a noble soul.’ 


day in the fields down 


*Tbat is a line thing to have,’ observed Walter 
diyly. 

‘True, signor; it makes one independent of 
( verything : a man who po8scs.scs it is a king, and 
knows liimself equal to kings. Whereupon, it 
came about that lloccoC-orralli fell in love within.^ 
master’s daughter. He was not to blame for that, 
you will allow ; if he hatl been of the same rank, 
nobody would have Idained him ; but .as it w’as, 
complexities arose. The brothers of the girl fell 
upon him w'itk their knives, and left him for dead. 

‘ What ! merely for being smitten by their 
sister’s charms i Is it not possible that they may 
liavc led him into some imprudence ? ’ 

* Perhaiis,’ retuniod Santoro, with a judicial air ; 

* it must be confessed that that has been said. His 
wdy was taken into the church, to be left till 
niorning ; but in the night lie revived, and dragged 
himself to the mountains, where thcro were some 
fine fellows like ourselves, who received him 
gladly. Among us, there is a field for merit, ami 
the best man is nearly certain to come upper- 
most.' ^ ^ 

‘ Oorlwa, for example,’ said Walter slily. ‘Do 
you think yourself a worse man than Corbara, vr 
less fit to govern ? I am quite sure Lavocca dues 
not.* 

* Well, well ; of course, everything is not perfect 
®ycn up in ^lie mountains! Please Jloaveit, 

« n u signor, when it happns.' 

^rbara is a bnite, I suppose V observed Walter 


* And yet you must obey him, or men like him,’ 
said Walter softly, * and be a witness to his vile 
brutalities. Now, supposing it were possible that 
I could procure your pardon, as well as fill your 
pockets’— 

^It is useless, si^or,’ interrupted the other 
coldly ; ‘ such propositions have been made to me 
before to-day. kVu arc about to propose some 
sebeme of escape.’ 

_*No, indeed ; lhave no such intention : I merely 
wished to know if the opportunity of living an- 
other sort of life — with Lavocca — sliould offer 
itself to you’— 

‘ It never will, it never can.— Thousand devils ! 
why should we talk of such matters !’ broke in the 
brigand impatiently. ‘ We were speaking of Cor- 
Ttilii. Well, in course of time he became captain 
of the baml. It was not in that year, nor in the 
next, but however long it was, he had not for- 

S otten upon the mountain what had happened 
own yonder. One Sunday morning, when the 
folks were all in the village church in which he 
hafl been left for dca‘1, he descended with bis men, 
and .siin'oiiiidcd it. The congregation were made 
to file before him. Two of the brothers of Car- 
mina (that was the girl’s name) were among them ; 

! those lie slew with his own liand, and three others 
I who had crouched behind the altar were shot down. 

' Then he went to the house of his old master, and 
! stabbed him to the heart ; and carried off the gill 
> with him into the mountains.’ 

‘ What an infernal monster ! ’ ejaculated Walter. 

I The brigaml sliruggcil his shoulders. *It was 
, unfoitiuiate that the family were so numerous, 
j but it was neocfisary to be ivvcngcd. However,^ 
I Oiriiiina never took to him, in con8cc|ucqce of 
j wlmt he had done ; and after a few months— it is 
j sad to think of it, considering how fond they had 
i once been of one another — he shot her, in a fit of 
: exasperation.’ 

I It was with diiliculty that Walter restrained 
, himself from expressing his abhorrence not only 
of this narration, but of tlie narrator liimself^ who 
. coiiM speak of such things with such calm ness 
; and indillereiice ; but he made no comment 
beyond a gv'stiiTC of disgust. ‘And what is the 
; story of Joanna ?’ inquired he. 

‘ Well, Joanna’s case was, as it were, the reverse 
of Carmina’s ; she, too, was in farm-service, and 
solicited by her master's son, whose affection *he 
did nut return. Some say she stabbed him, but 
Lavocca, whom I believe before anybody, denies 
that it was so. It was more probably the captain 
that did it, whom Joanna bad informed of her 
j |)erscciitions. At all events, she joined the band, 

' and Lavocca, who was her insepar.able companiou, 
j did likewise. They did not come, you must un- 
1 derstand, signor, as women mostly do, who take 
■ of their own free-will to our moiiiitaiu life, after 
their lovers.’ 

I ' 1 see. Joanna could not well have come with- 
out Tjavocca, who, to keep her company, Bacrifioed 


^ Yes, ii^ecd ; or if he is a man, he has no heart, 
■ne would always rather have blood tlmn ransom. 
" u- cause to love him, since I 

® J touched the scar that fur- 

fftiii « V ® cheek from eye to cliin. ‘ It was a 
®‘^ough— we had a duel— but then one 


loiget such things.’ 


her own prospects “down yonder”* — ^\Valter bad 
already fiulen into the brigand habit of describing 
all scenes of civilised life by those two words. ‘ It 
is no wonder that she is Joanna’s friend.’ 

‘ Indeed, she has a right to be so considered, 
signor, even though Joanna is a great laily. Talk 
of merit. There is a woman for you ! SSlie can shoot 
and swim, mil like a deer, cook like an angel, 
and is withal so beautiful ! Should any tiling Iiappcii 
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to Conalli, I, for one, should range myself under 
her command — ^not this one's,’ oni. ho jerked his 
finger contemptuously towards Corbara, who was 
still shrieking curses a^inst his ill-luck. 

*And notwithstanding all these accomplish- 
ments,’ inquired IVoller, *is Joanna womanly and 
tender tow«ards those persons who &ll into her 
brother’s Iiands V 

* Well, she has an eye for a handsome fellow, 
it is Siiid, whelher he be bond or free,’ answered 
Santoro, laughing ; * but that is what men are 
sure to say in any cose.’ 

Whether this man ha<l wilfully misunderstood 
his question, being unwilling to give Joanna the 
cruel character she might deserve, or whctlicr any 
other sort of tenderness than that he rcferretl 
to was altogether out of Santoro’s coiisidenilion, 
Walter could not determine. The information ho 
had received was indeed but vague and general, 
but with that, for the present, he thought it 
prudent to he content. To exhibit curiosity was, 
in brigands’ eyes, Francisco had once told him, to 
ho plotting, and though Santoro seemed friendly 
disposed he hail a stolid sense of professional duty, 
aiul it would be dangerous to excite liis suspicious. 

If Joanna likes handsome men, Santoro, you , 
give her this,’ said Walter gravely, handing his 
companion the little poilrait which he had now 
finished. 

The deli'dit of Santoro at this counterfeit pro- 
Bciitiiiciit of himself, as he probably considered it, 
though it must be confessed Walter had taken care 
to fitter him, was cxtreinc, and could only lie 
likened to that of a savage who first sees himself 
iu a mirror : his expressions of mliiiiration were so 
loud that they attracted not only his mate (Jolletta, 
blit the gamblers themselves, who came cnnvding 
about him, like children at a peep-show. 

* Wonderful ! * ‘Fine !* ‘Excellent! * One would 
have thought that no one had sketched the human 
figure since Michael Angelo’s time. 

* What is all tliis about i * broke in the rough 
tones of Corbara. He plucked the jjortrait from 
the hand of its original, and made aa though lie 
would have torn it in pieces. 

‘ Stop ! ’ cried Santoro in a voice shrill witli pas- 
sion ; his musket, fortunately for his foe, was not 
within reach, but his hand sought the knife in his 
girvlle. The next minute, a blow from the lieuten- 
ant’s pistol-stock levelled him. stunned and bleed- 
ing, to the ground. If the onslaught had been less 
violent, and Santoro had been able to take his own 
part in the matter, it is possible that he might 
Lave gained the victory over his superior, for the 
feelings of the great majority of the baud were 
clearly with him. They had even supplenicntcd, 
as it wore, his ‘ Stop ! ’ with several cries expressive 
of disapprobation at Corbara’s meditated act of 
vandalism. But now that the man was down 
who might have proved their ringleailer, autliority 
'WBH paramount, and neither tongue nor finger 
sti^d in rebellion a^nst it Only Cullctta 
quietly brought a handful of half-mcltcd snow, 
and, kneeliiig down beside his fallen comrade, pro- 
ceeded to wipe the blood from his unconscious face. 
Nevertheless, it seemed^ to strike the bull-ncckcd 
lieutenant that discipline had been sufficiently 
vindicated, and that even some sort of apoloj^ 
mi^t be expected of him. 

‘^8 rubbish here,’ said he, still holding the 
sketch in liis left hand, ‘ is oithcr worthless or 


dangerous. If it resembles the man, it is clear 
that it may be used to identify him, ahonlj thig 
English dog ever gain his liberty. Would it be for 
your advantage it he took a portrait of every one 
of you, and stuck them up in I’olermo, so that the 
soldiers should know you wherever you moved ? if 
on the other hand, it is not like him, it is of im 
value to any one.' 

The logic might have been incontrovertible 
but it waked no sound of approbation ; for tlie 
fact was, that every one of tne party hod been 
privately bent on getting his own portrait done iu 
tho siiinc style. 

‘ What you suggest might have hail some sense, 
Oorhara,’ observed Walter boldly, ‘ ha<l I intended 
to keel) sketch for myself ; but 1 had given it to j 
Santoro, and am willing to do the same for any one 
else who bos a fancy for having his poilrait taken, 
and a mistress to whom to send it.’ ’ 

He rightly guessed that it was a pcjint of honour 
with these gentry that each should suppose hiiiisolf, 
or at least have it supposed, tliat he was the object 
of some young woniuu\ devotion ; but in this en.-e | 
he had unconsciously hit a ])articiilar nail on the ^ 
head, and sent it home. It was well known among 
the hiind that the lieutenant was an unsucces.sfn'l 
suitor for Lavoccii’s alfections; and AViilter’s speecli 
at once snggestcil to them that Corhara’s wish to 
destroy the picture, os well as his subsequent aigii- 
ments, had arisen from jealousy; a p.T«sioii'iii 
regard to which they tlieiiisclvcs were as tinder to 
flaiiie, hut which amused them, when iiiaiiifestcd 
iu another, beyond cveiytliing. 

‘ Como, come, lieutimant,* said one, ‘ what the 
signor says is ivivtoiiublc enough ; we need only 
shcjw the pictures to whom wo like — ^and wliolike uV 

‘Ves, and when shall wo have such another 
chancer pleaded another. ‘ It is not as though ws 
could go into the towns, and got our pictures taken ^ 
by the sun for half a ducat, like those who live 
dowui yonder.’ 

Walter tlid not trouble himself to listen to t]u‘?e i 
arguments, or to tho lieutenant’s r(>p1y to them ; lie 
had found it hard enough to give the man the feW' 
civil words wdiicli lie hod bestowed upon him, 
with that spectacle of his bnitality — the prostrate 
fonii of the unlucky Santon) —before his eyes. 
Now, he had knelt down by the side of C'ol- 
Ictti, and was assisting him in his simple ministra- 
tions to the wounded man. His impulse had been 
to spring at Corbara’s throat, and do him such 
miscliicf us a nioiiicnt’s fury could effect ; hut he 
had mastered it, and wisely. It would have beena 
Quixotic act indeed to bring death upon liiins<‘ff 
(for Corbara would to a certainty have killed hiiii}y 
and perhaps fail in saving others, because one roj;ue ] 
ivos brutal and unjust to another. Still, Santoro 
hiid been friendly towards him, and he vras not 
going to withhold tho hand of sympathy from hmb 
for fear of this insolent bully. As it happcnwl, 
thcieforc, it was upon Walter’s pitying face Ina® 
tho eyes of the poor hrigand first opened upon hw 
regaining consciousness. . , 

‘The picture !’ murmured he. ‘Where is the 
picture lor Lavocca ? ’ . , 

‘You shall have it, or another,’ said waiter 
comfortingly.— Have you brandy ? ’ ^*1“*?^^ ° 
Canelli, whom tho condition of tho woundwl m* 
appeared to interest^ not from tendemcas of nea f 
but because blood hod u natural attraction for n 
‘ It will be the best medicine for your friend. 
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< I have a littlo/ loturned the juvenile homicide 
stolidly — ‘ about as much os 1 want for myself. Ho 
shall have a drain of it, however, if you will draw 
mV picture.* 

it seemed that liieutcnant Corljara had taken 
off his embai);o upon art, and had graciously per- 
mitted bis men to sit to Walter. 

This permission was of no slight advantage 
to the prisoner, both immediate and remote, for 
]iot only did it jmt him on amiable tenns with 
his patrons, but when the hour for the mid-day 
meat arrived, and with it only loaves of black 
j,rcad, without even the raccolta of the nrevious 
c\'ciiing, he found his loaf had been filled by some 
grateful hand with pieces of broiled kid. It was 
a contribution, Collctta whispered to him, from 
liis Bitters generally, but of which lie was to say 
nothing, because of Corbara, who would otherwise 
have deprived him of it; and he enjoyed it hugely, 
and none the less because he gave a share of it 
to Santoro. The poor fellow was little the worse 
for his maltreatment — the blow had fortunately 
fallen upon his skull— and seemed in no way to 
resent it Punishraent under authority, as Wmter 
had more than one occasion to observe, was 
not looked upon as an indignity among brigands, 
though they were quick enough to avenge an insult. 

After dinner, the disa<lvantagcs of ojKjn-air life 
became very perceptible, in the shape of a driving 
rain, from which, in thcfir elevated situation, there 
was hut little shelter. It was intensely cold, and 
yet the brigands dared light no fire, for fear of 
announcing the position of tlie camp to the soldiers. 
Nothing was to ho done but for all (save the 
sentinels) to wrap themselves up in their capotes, 
and huddle together ns close as sheep frightened 
hy a dog. His companions, accustomed to sleep in 
the daytime, and move at night, soon foigot their 
discomforts in slunihcr; but Walter was not so 
fortunate. He lay for hours listening to the sough 
of the wind, the swish of the rain, and ha<l, as it 
seemed to him, only just fallen asleep, when a 
kick on the leg awoke him, acconipauicd by a 
rough order to ‘ get up.’ It was lino overhead, 
though hy no mc.ins clear, and the moon was 
rising, by the light of wliicli—though the manner I 
of his summons would have sullicicntly established 
the man’s identity— he perceived t'orhara, his 
musket sloped over his shoulder, and evidently 
prepared for departure. 

'Santoro,* said this worthy, in tones that he 
endeavoured to make conciliatory, 'you arc still I 
an invalid, it seems’ (and indeed the poor fellow, 
with his broken heoa, bandaged with a napkin, 
through which much blood had flowe<l, looked by 
no means able-bodied) ; * so you will be excused 
from your attendance on the prisoner, and com- 
mand in camp in my absence. Canelli will take 
your place upon the march.’ 

' Paidon me, lieutenant,’ answered he firmly ; ' I 
Am quite well now, and have received uiy onlcrs 
direct from the captain ; and I mean to obey them. 
Strike mo again’— for Corbara was already feeling 
lor his pistol, the barrel of which seemed as 
lamiliar to his fingers as the trig^r doubtless was 
T* you will have to settle with him tlie Who- 
sliall-he-Moster question a second time.* 

Even by that dim light, Walter couhl sec the 
lieutenant turn yellow with rage : the allusion was 
evidently a very bitter one, and yet one which he 
not resent. 


'I shall have a word or two to say to the 
captain about you, iiiy fine fellow,’ was his sole 
rejoinder. 

‘ Just Ro ; that is one of the reasons why I intend 
to accompany you, lieutenant. It is only right lie 
should hear both sides.’ 

*1 believe you to be half a traitor,’ answered 
Corbara tiercefy. 'You arc quite unfit to be trusted 
with the care of a prisoner, you who receive gills 
at his hands, and piakc yourself his friend. You 
rcr^uirc some one to look alter you, and Canelli 
shall do it.* 

At these words, the young recruit stepped up, 
gun ill hand, with a malevolent grin, and stationed 
himself on Santoro’s left. It was an indignity, as 
Walter could perceive, which touched his old hody- 
guaril to the quick, who, next to Corbara, was the 
senior member of the Ixind ; but he said nothing. 
About a dozen brigands liad been selected fur the 
ex|)edition, the rest reinaiiiiiig in camp. At the 
word * March ! * given in quite a military style, they 
set out ; hut there was not much marching, in the 
ordinary sense. The ground did not even permit 
of a foot-pace ; it was so steep that they had to 
run, except wdiere the brushwood was so thick that 
they could make way through it with difliculty. 
Their course was eastward, Imt also, as Walter 
fancied, towards the sea. Under the circum- 
stances, some straggling w'as absolutely necessar}', 
and but that Canelli kept always close behind, 
and within striking distance of him, it would have 
I been easy, with Santoro’s connivance, to have made 
his escape. In any case, however, as he judged, 
this connivance he would not have obtained. That 
Santoro detested his present leader, and w'as burn- 
ing with indignation against him, was probable 
enough ; nay, even that he was favourably disposeil 
towards his prisoner ; but, neveriliclcss, Walter felt 
that, had he made an effort to flee, this man would 
have drawn trigger on him as quickly as any of 
his fellows, nay, perhaps all the quicker, because 
ills fidelity had been called in question. That he 
was correct in this opinion, was shewn by a trifling 
circumstance. After they had gone a mile or two, 
they crossed a small sti'oam, at which every one 
stooped to drink, for stn^ams are rare in Sicily, 
and they had had nothing hitherto to quench 
their thirst, save melted snow. Walter took the 
opportunity to wash liis hands and face, which he 
had not done for twenty-four hours : his delay 
was not of half a minute’s duration, yet the 
purpose of it being misconstrued (and perhaps 
unintelligible, for brigands never wash), it almost 
cost him his life. ‘ Get on, or I shoot !’ cried San- 
toro, in a voice from which all friendliness had 
given way to a certain fierce ring of duty ; and 
this was accompanied by the ominous click of 
three guns. Walter made some laughing lemon- 


slnmce, and though the incident dashed certain 
vague hopes he hod begun to cherish, did not 
permit it to interrupt his amiable relations with 
Santoro. Nor did the latter appear to treat it 
otherwise than as a matter of official routine, 
such as no person holding a commission from II 
Capitano Corralli could have dispensed with. 

• Can you guess, signor,’ said he, in a low voice, 
when they chanced to bo crossing w*bat was, by 
contrast, a piece of level ground, ‘why the lieu- 
tenant was so civil just now as to make me his 
deputy in his absence, if 1 would have accepted the 
honour ? ’ 
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* To make up, I suppose, for his brutal attack 
upon you yestewlsiy.' 

' No, no, signor ; lie is not one to eat hia words 
nor to repent hia deeds. i£e wished to keep me 
from seeing liavocca. He Avanted to have her aU 
to himself/ 

*So we arc going to join the Indies, are we?’ 
inquired Walter, with a carelessness that he could ill 
a<«sutnc. Tlic thought that he was about to behold 
Lilian, filled him with a wild delight, in spite of 
the sad circumstances under which their meeting 
must needs take place. 

‘ Vc£^ 1 am sure of it, I saw that Corbara had 
put his rings on/ 

This statement avos quite unintelligible to Walter, 
and an accession of speed on tlie part of his com- 
panions — for they used Ica'cI ground os though it 
were a race-course— prevented any explanation. 
Presently, howcA’cr, a halt Aras iiuuic for refresh- 
ment, and then he saw Santoro produce from his 
pockets a number of little tin Imixcs, containing 
various articles of jewellciy, Avith which he pro- 
ceeded with much gravity to adorn hia person ; 
just as a serious young man AA’ith us puts on his 
go-to-meeting mat, and makes his face to shine 
with yellow soap, before he goes a-courting. 
Walter guessed, from these preparations, that they 
were near the termination of their journey ; bn^ 
for the rest of the Avay, the party moved much 
more sloAA'ly, and with exceeding vigilance. They 
had now got * doAvn yonder,’ Achcre honest people 
were to bo found (in modcnitc numbers), and even 
people whose mission it was to put down brigands : 
a large and fertile valley, through AA’liich ran a 
high-road, that they crossed with the most elab- 
orate precautions, sending scouts to left and right, 
and then flitting athwart it AA’ith the sAA’iftness and 
silence of a shadow. Here Avas another mountain 
to he climbed, not so steep ns that whose summit 
they had lately occupied, but much more w’oodcd 
and diflicnit ; and ever anti nnnn they stopped, as 
if in doubt, and ns tlioii^h the place avus new to 
them. At these times, it seeiiu'd to Walter that 
he could hear the soft murmur of tlic tidcless 
Mediterranean ; but Avheii lie exprcsstMl that belief, 
Oolletta jeered at it, and told him the const Ai'as 
not within five leagues of them. Walter hatl by 
this time discovered, however, that, nolAvithstand- 
ing Captain Corralli Avas so exacting from his cap- 
tives ill the way of truth, this was the \’ery 
last commodity to be expected from the members 
of his bund : they IicmI to their prisonci-s, they ]ie4 
to one another, and if they gave themselves any 
trouble to prove to their own minds that they 
had any justification for their mode of life, they 
most unquestionably lied to tlicinselvcs ; therefore, 
Walter stuck to his o]fmion as respected liis pro- 
piiKmity to the sen. It somehow pleased him to 
think that it was so. To be taken inland, was to 
be removed furtlier from tlic hope of cscaric, and, 
as it seemed to him, from the iieigliboiiniood of 
Lilian. He conjectured that it would liaA’o been 
impossible for the brigands to have curried her 
very far froni the coast, and the course of the 
present expedition hail corroborated that convic- 
tion. The dawn had now broken, fair and calm, 
yet BO woody was the mountain on whose slope 
they were, that it seemed still dusk. Again and 
again, Corbara put his fingers to his lips, and 
whistled the brigand note, and waited for a reply 
in vain. But at lost he was answered. Sweet and 


low, the kissing call stole down from the summit 
of the mountain, so mellowed by distance, niul 
rendered so harmonious by time and place, tliat 
Walter hardly recognised it for what it was. 


VISIT TO GARIBALDL 

lx the course of last summer, when Oaridaldi 
was living in his home at Caprera, a small island 
lying off the northern part of Sardinia, he was 
visited by a Scottish lady, accompanied by her 
husband, Rev. Robert Wallace, in the course of a 
tour through Italy. The lady having gii'en an 
account of her visit in a letter to her father, we 
hni'e been favoured with a copy, Aidiich will he 
leruscd with a certain degree of interest The 
etter is dated from Rome, 11th May 1874. 

* Our visit to Caprera Avas the great cA’ciit in our 
Italian tour. Last Wednesday, Ave starte<l from 
Rome for Civita Vccchia, whence we sailed the same 
day at 2 p.m. by the mail steamer for Madalona, 
Avliere we arrived on Thursday at half-past 4 a.m., 
after a pleasant voyage. At Modalena lintel we 
breakfasted, and at eight wc hired a small Imt to 
C7aprera, Avhere aa'o arrived at nine. There A\'as a 
slight rain, but the sea was foilnnatcly calm. Wc 
sent one of the boatmen with the three letters of 
iuiroduclion first, and Avaited his return from tlia 
house, which Avas about a ipiarter of an hour’s 
walk from the coast. When the man came liaok 
with the message of Avelcome, we all set olf for the 
house, Avhich is seen at a great distance from the 
steamer, (lenenil (Inribaldi’s secretary. Signor 
Riis.so, a gootl-looking intelligent man, received us 
conlially, and shewed ns into the dining-room. 
He conversed Avith me in French, anrl informed 
me that the general was in bed, suffering acutely 
from rheiimatisni, and hml been confined thus for 
some time, but that he Avould sec us. You may 
inmgiiie how grieved 1 Avas. Meantime. 1 learned 
that his sun Minolti and his wife Avcrc in Koine, 
Ricciotti in London, and his daughter Teresa with 
her husband, Signor Cunzio, at Palermo. 

‘Signor Basso said he liml lived Avith the gencml 
for thirty years, and hud accompanied liiin in all 
liis campaigns, and aa’sw one of those who horc him 
on his bdioiilders from the battle-heights of Asino- 
iiiontc, op[)osite Mes.sina, when he was unfortii- 
iiatidy Avuuiuled, ns also Miiiotti. During the 
general’s Adsit to London, he resided Avith him 
at Sluffonl House (the Duke of Sutherland’s), and 
spoke of his enthusiastic reception there, Avhich 
quite turned his oavii head, as Avell as that of the 
Ltiiidoncrs. The general himself, he said, felt it 
keenly, and his love and iulmiration for the 
English and Scotch an‘. imboiiiidcd. After sitting 
nearly half an hour, the secrctaiy signified Ave 
could now see the general, and shewed us into 
his bedroom, Avhich Avas across the entrance-hall, 
vis-ii-vis to the dining-room. Aly feelings can be 
better imagined than described Avhen 1 entered the 
presence of the great liberator and hero— the 
Wallace of Italy. He lay to the left on entering, 
close by the door, his head slightly propped up 
with pillows, and looking ill and pale. Notwitli- 
standing the simple and unostentatious siirronnu- 
ings, there was a dignity in his very siinplicity 
most touching; and his countenance is tliehamf- 
soincst I ever saw, especially in the beauty ol Jns 
eyes which are veiy striking, virith a kindliness o 
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espKBsion most attractive, evincing great benevo- 
lence, and an intense love of the human rac^ for 
the freedom of whom he has truly Bacrificcd his all. 
^lere was also a fwination in his very voice, which 
vas soft and pleasing, Aly heart was at my mouth 
when I approached him, and on his holding out 
liis hand, which was doubled up with rheumatism, 

1 kissed it, which Ills deep humility would scarcely 
permit He then introduced me to his wife, who 
appeared to be a very amiable and agreeable lady ; 
and indeed such was the case, for during our visit 
she did all in her power to make us comfortable. 

1 never experienced anywhere such kindness and 
attention. ^ 

< After some conversation, the general remarked 
to me : “ Yon are Knglisli.*' I said Scotch. “ Oh,” 
he replied, “ I am very fond of the Scotch, of 
whom I have many warm friends, e.«(pecial1v in 
(ilasgow ; and you ninst remember me kindly to 
your father, Afr M^Adam, and Mr MTear, and 
all my friends in Glasgow, and in Scotland, wdio 
remember me.” I said we regretted he. liad not 
gone to Scotland when he Wiis in London. He 
rcjdicd it was also a great disappointment to hiin- 
bnt various circumstances haul prevented 
it, 1 said 1 trusted he wouM yet honour us 
witJi his presence, and slioiibl he visit Ola-sgow, 
he was to make yoiir house liis home. That is 
indeed kind,” he added, “ and 1 shall certainly see 
your father if there.” He then spoke kindly again 
of Mr M‘Adain and Mr M‘Tear. 

Uleneral Garibaldi’s house is the only one on 
the island Around it arc olive, fig, and orange 
trees, and outside the window of the genend’s bed- 
room are lemon-trees thick with fruit, which, on 
TPinarkiiig, he sent his little girl to bring me some. 
She brought in three lemons, wliich I shall keep 
.'is a memento, ^[r Wallace, on the spur of the 
moment, gave her a five-franc note, but h(?r hither 
decidedly told her not to take it. Tuniiug to Mr 
Wallace, he said : “ You see I have got your 
namesake, Sir AVilliara Wallace, above my head." 
It was a simple engniving of the Scottish hero in 
liis helmet. In the course of conversation, Mr 
Wallace s;iid he looked as if be was in the prime 
of life, and were it not for the rhcuinatisin, he 
might bo going about active and vigorous. “ I 
am eixty-fieveii,” he replicnl, “ and ns it is, I am 
obliged, when out of doors, to be wlicclcd about 
in a perambulator.” Then? was a very neat one 
in the etilraiicc-hall. Mr Walhice then remarked 
that ho saw occasionally notes from him in the j 
newspapers, and trusted soon to loam from some 
of them of his perfect recovery. “Oh !” he said, 
am like an old ship, obliged to go in for repairs 
occasionally, to prop it up, and inform the journals 
acconlinglj'.** 1 alluded to what he hod done for 
Italy and liberty, and though not recompensed 
a far higher rcwanl than aught earthly 
awiutod him above. I then spoke of being ac- 
Tiaintcd with some of his faithful adherents whom 
V j both in Italy and Sicily, who had 
Miared his toils and battles ; he replied : “ I have 
Known BO many in my career I cannot recall them 
JliJ^'tally. I am a cosmopolite, devoted to 
J^rty everywhere.” The general then spoke of 
Mprera and how much ho liked it. The island 
s iiie wildest-looking place I ever beheld. It is 
size, but one moss of rugged rocks 
d huge hoiildcTs, with wild shrubs, just now 
vith a most beautiful white blossom, 


issuing from almost every crevice. A few' piatclies 
of ground near the house serve as pasture for 
his cattle, about eight or ten in all. There is 
also a fine white horse, probably one of his favour- 
ite chargers, two donkeys, a few goats, two pointer 
dogs, and a great numMr of hens. All the animals 
are well fed and carefully attended to. Although 
Caprera is wild, there is a grandeur about its 
rocky heights, and it commands a fine view of the 
islands surrounding it, especially from the terrace 
of the room we had the privilege of occupying. 

‘ The general lost a very lovely girl when he w'as 
in France at the late war. Her name was Rosa, 
and her death caused him great grief. She is 
interred in the olive (pnbm, on a little rising 
ground, and a very handsome monument in pure 
white marble is erected to her memory. In front 
of the tombstone, which is high, is an exquisite 
marble sarcophagus of large size, where, 1 could 
not help thinking, the general would one day lie. 
The rest is paved with tiles, very chaste ; and 
flowers adorn the whole, which is inclosed by an 
iron railing. The w’holc w'os sent from Nice ; no 
doubt a pre.«ent from a friend. 

* Many a pilgrimage may yet be mailc to it, as the 
resting-place of the liero, which 1 tni«t may be far 
distant Fearing to fatigue the invalid, wo made 
this interview* as short as possible, wdiich was kept 
up in French and Englisn ; in French chiefly, ns 
he said he knew that language better. He seemed 
pleased when 1 told him you envied my visit to 
niin. On .ascertaining that we had our carpet-bag 
with us, lie invited us to stay, with many apologies 
that it was not as he would like it to be fur us in 
point of comfort. I said the honour of being under 
his roof was enough for me. A very hue liqmury 
something like noyau, w’os presenteri to us at his 
request ; and after we had been shewm to our bed- 
room, Signora Garibaldi returned with a bottle of 
old cognac, a plate of fine dates, and a crystal jar of 
Caprera honey from the general. I then said to 
her that I hail brought a coral scarf-pin from 
Naples, which, being so trifling, 1 had not courage 
to present it to the general in person. She admired 
it exceedingly, and hastened to give it to him; 
came l»ack and told us how much pleased he was, 
and it w'as so beautiful. I begged her nut to mind 
us, but to remain with her husband, to whom site 
is so devoted, as W'e could amuse ourselves by 
taking his ail vice and perambulating (.^aprenu 
Accomingly, we walked about for some time ; and 
bctw'een one and two o’clock, Signora Garibaldi 
came and invited us to dinner. It was inilced a 
substantial repast. Besides the viands, there were 
on the dining-table two very large bottles full of 
the finest wine, the aime on the side-table ; gifts, 
we w'ere told, from friends. TJie party consisted of 
Signora, her daughter, her two brothers, Signor 
Basso, Mr Wallace, and inyselR Signor Basso re- 
marked that this was their daily routine, and iluit 
when the Duke of Sutherland visited Garibaldi, 
which he did occasionally, he sat dowm with them 
in the same primitive fashion. 1 remarked, I 
would rather partake of bread and water at the 
band of such a man, than be at the table of luxu- 
ries w'hcre there was no heart, and ivhcre pride 
and ambition reigned. We again strolled to Rosa's 
tomb ; and in the evening another entertaininoiit 
awaitcil us, which we were unequal to afkT such a 
dinner. Signora Garibaldi asked us to accept of a 
littlo cheese of Caprera, also one of the general's 
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Garibaldian cosliinieB ; both of which I politely 
declined, when she laughingly threw it over me. 
Signor &i8.so said, mucii as we liked their cliccsc, 
it was not to be conipariMl to the Cheshire cheese, j 
which the general, as well as himself, was so fond 
ot 

< On entering the dining-room next morning there 
was a large fire of wood, which made it very cheer- 
ful, especially as there was a cold cast wind blow- 
ing outside, and an excellent tea-breakfast awaiting 
us, by the general's orders, as tlic English, he said, 
** did not take wine in the morning.” On the 
table also, cold roast-beef, fowl, poached and boiled 
— enough for a dozen ; such kindness, such 
unbounded hospitality, as if enough could not be 
done for us. wine was also pressed upon us, but 
declined. After breakfast, all the party, except the 
general and his secretary, had a walk to the olive 
ground and the tomb ; and then the boatmen 
arrived from Madalcna, to take us back as soon as 
we were ready, as the wind was so high and the sea 
so boisterous, that if we waited till mid-day, os the 
general had appointed, it would be impossible for a 
small boat to go across. 

‘The general again sent for ns, and on our enter- 
ing the room, what was iny delight to sec him so 
nmdi better that he could sit up in bed. He gave 
us a conlial welcome, and haft put on his Gari- 
Italdian costume, a kind of black and white 
chucked woollen garment It is like a long broad 
ficarf, with a slit in the centre to put the heail 
through, letting it hang loosely down round the 
person. A very bcautilbl velvet smoking-cap with 
rich gold embroidery adorned his head, and, to my 
intense pleasure, my coral pin was fastened in 
front; a most graceful delicate compliment to me. 

1 pointed to it, thanking him for accepting it, and 
the honour he conferred on me by wearing it. 
He said: "It is very beautiful, and 1 shall re- 
member you all my life, and wear it for your 
sake.” How proud and happy I felt then ! Mr 
Wallace and 1 were struck with his handsome 
face and noble appearance. Like myself, Mr 
Wallace thinks it is the finest countenance he ever 
saw. i^t my request, the general j^rcsented me 
with his pliotograpli and his name written on it, 
saying : " Tliis is the last one I possess ; ” and 
Signora gave me one of her little girl, and one of 
Rosa in her bier, with herself sadly looking on her 
dead child. The general again rracated all his 
kind messages to you, to Mr MTcar, and Mr 
M‘Adam, and then bade adieu, I again kissing the 
hand of the great liberator. I once more thanked 
him for his great hospitalities, and Signora’s 
extreme kindness and attention to us, and he 
replied saying : "My wife desires me to say how 
delighted she is to have made your acquaintance.” 

I The sea was so frightfully rough, that instead of 
going to the village of Madalena, the three boat- 
rowed to the nearest point across, about a 
mile, and we walked to the hotel, from two to 
three miles. The same steamer that we went by 
ictnmed from Sardinia in the afternoon, and at six 
r.M. we sailed, arriviug in Civita Vecchia at half- 
past eight next morning, after a most boisterous 
passage. 


‘ All our friends in Rome arc Burprised at our 
courage in visiting the abode of this greatest of 
men, out it has given me a pleasure and satisfac- 
tion utterly indescribable To have touched the 
hand that has opened prison doors, trodden down 


1 tyranny, mode the tyrant king and his minions 
flee, leaving him master of the field in Naples 
where ho had but a handful of adherents, placin*’ 
Victor Emmanuel on the throne of a united kinn"! 
dom whore he himself might have continual 
dictator, was alone sufficient to have made one 
proud of the honour. Added to all this, free- 
dom of thought and religious toleration were 
among the grand results of his mighty deeds. 
He who uii^t have possessed royal palaces and 
treasures, sacrificed his all for the love of liberty 
alone, living a life of obscurity in his hunihlo 
island home, with no other rewanl than t}j(i 
homage of his nation, and of all who know his 
worth, his noble heroism, and self-devotion. No 
wonder 1 rejoiced at grasping the hand of sneh a 
deliverer, and listened to the voice that proclaimed 
liberty to a tram])led-down nation, and raised it to 
the dignity of freedom and enlightenment ! What 
a lesson it teaches of noble self-sacrifice and divine 
humility ! 1 do ho])c you will yet see him and 
have him as a guest iiiKler your roof. 

‘ I may mention that in our licdroom, which 
formed j)art of the wing of the house, were many 
English books, Slmkspeare among the rest, all of 
them presents. Several pictures were hanging in 
the various rooms, chiefly connected with liis own 
eventful career. 

‘ Of the pliotograi>h you may Tcmember giving 
me of "Garibaldi being carried off the Field fif 
Aspromonb*,” he has two copies left, one of wdiich 
Signora offered to me, but I told her I had already 
gut one from you. 

‘I think I have now given you all the details of 
this most intenistiiig visit, and T shall only u<ld luy 
apology fur the length of the letter.’ 


LANCASHIRE RECREATIONS. 

CONCLUDING ARTICLE. 

Op all athletic displays, the collier-sportsman— for 
with him we arc now chiefly concerned-— clearly 
loves a wrestling-match, or, os he in his vermiciiliir 
styles it, ‘a wrostle;’ and from this trait in his 
chameter, the uninitiated niiglit perchance draw 
favourable inferences ns to the manliness of his 
disposition. Such inferences would neverthelcsj 
be hasty, and altogether unwarranted by facts. 
Tnic it is that the collier loves wrestling; hut 
it is not of the manly and, we may say, scientific 
character that is to bo witnessed in some parts of 
England. 

As a nilc, the Lancasliire wrestler is a longli 
among roughs. With, perhaps, the exception of a 
dog-racc, nothing attracts the collier so powerfully 
as a wrestling-inatch, which few can have any idea 
of. The scene is one of the inclosures already 
deBcril)cd ; the situation, the outskirts of a populous 
town, a few miles distant from Manchester ; the 
occasion, a match between Bob Stubbi^ alias Stiffun, 
of Hindley, an<l Jem Bullock, otherwise Jumping 
Jem, of Glodwick, who have signed articles to 
wrestle the best of three back-hills, Lancashire 
fashion, catch os catch can, at seven score seven 
pounds weight (the wrestler alwa 3 rB reckons hi® 
weight by the score), for fifty pounds a side. The 
Wellington Grounds— the scene of action— in their 
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principal featuiesi nearly resemble the Royal Re- 
treat wo have so recently quitted^ and the ^neial 
description of the one may be equally applied to 
both. The occasion is important ; for, in addition 
to the iifW-ponnd stake, the wrestlers are to con- 
tend for the middle-weights’ Champion ChoUenge 
Cajs presented by the proprietor of the Wellington 
Grinds, and now in the keeping of the Stiifan, 
iirho thus bears the jiroud title of champion. 
The number of spectators is consequently laige — 
npwa^ of two thousand^-for the most part 
<c(^ers,’ with a sprinkling of factory operatives 
and meclninics, and— dare we write iti— a few 
young women, swecthcartis doubtless, of some of 
the colliers present. Strange as it may appear, 
here they are. Quite at home they seem among 
the roanng crowd ; and very gay they look in 
their holiday attire, though we should fail to 
recognise them, were we to sec them next week 
working at the pit mouth in scmi-masculine dress 
of trousers and petticoats reaching only to the 
knee. The * rough * element decidedly prevails in 
the throng, which is not of so coiiqjosiie a char- 
acter as the crow<l at the Royal Retreat, and, as 
already intimated, consists mostly of colliers. 
Dogs innunicrahlc are here ; and here, os a thing 
of conrsc, ore the bookmakers, in the full exercise 
of their unhallowed vocation. 

We have arrived in the very nick of lime, for. 
Fee ! the wrestlers ai-e already in the ring, and the 
contest will begin almost immediately. And now, 
while the principals arc receiving the final touches 
nt the hands of their seconds, let us say a few 
words auent the sport. The object of the Ijanca- 
shiro wrestler is to place his antagonist on his 
hack, an<l in this st\ic of contest no throw may 
he counted unless horn shoulders of the fallen man 
fairly touch the ground. To achieve this, the | 
desired end, almost any means and nearly any 
kind of rough usage aro permissible ; so that, to the 
uninitiated spectator, a display of this sort seems 
to he a men! pulling and hauling match, in which 
there is little visible science, but niiich gross 
violation of cstiblishcd rules of fair-play and 
inaidy forbearance. 

But now all eyes arc turned towaixls the ring, 
and, tbeir preparatiuns finished, the heroes of the 
hour step forward to begin the strife. As the 
holder ol the cup, Stubbs is the favourite, and the 
shouts of seven to four on him are many and loud. 
While they come forward, divest of all attire hut 
socks and a scanty covering for the loins, we have 
tiinc for a rapid survey of the personal character- 1 
wtics of the wrestlers. The men are much alike. 
Of sturdy^ build, below rather than above the 
middle height, with powerful limbs and swelling 
niusclcR, each has a massive neck, a bullet-head — 
the light hair on which is cropped os short ns 
Kissors may cut it — and features of a low intel- 
lectual type, with heavy jowl and mean forehead. 

Advancing each from his comer to the middle 
Of uiQ ring, they cross hands slightly, in token of 
amity, and at once get to work, feinting and 
a favourable opportunity to close. 

Stiffun takes the initiative, and after 
^eml ineffectual attempts to seize his ontogonist 
pr thighs, grapples with him, when, after a 
both come to the ground. 

Bullock falla undermost, hut, quick as thought, 
roils over on his breast, while the Stiffun, bestrid- 

S ms prostrate form, strains and heaves in efforts 


to turn him on his bock. In vain, however, does 
he strive; Jumping Jem resists every attempt ; and 
although his face is pressed forcibly into the 
muddy grass, and his naked body is bleeding from 
abrasions and semtebes, inflicted by the rude hands 
of the energetic Stiffun, he resists successfuRy. 
Foiled in his endeavours, Stubbs now essays to 
drag his nian bodily backwards ; but no sooner 
has he mised the Jumper to liis knees, than the 
latter, with a sudden twist, breaks the hold, and 
leaps to his feet. Again the pair close ; again 
they come to earth with the same result as before ; 
and again they writhe and struggle, minute after 
minute, in the mud, greeted with shouts, cheers, 
derisive yells, and execrations — for the collier is 
fertile in expletive. Time after time, the Stiffun, 
by dint of strenuous exertion, all but turns his 
opponent over ; and time after time, the Jumper 
wriggles back, and again lies prone on liis face. 
At length, griping the thigh of the prostrate 
BuUock with one powerful hand, and with the 
other arm thrown around the neck in no gentle 
embrace, the Stiffen, putting forth a gigantic effort, 
partially raises his fallen foe, and twists him fairly 
over. The wrestlers now retire to their corner*, 
pitiable objects. 

‘ Time ’ is soon called, and again the men face 
each other in the middle of the ring. Betting is 
now two to one on Stubbs, whose supporters are 
exultant; while the partisans of the Jumper are 
somewhat depressed, and not quite so noisily 
demonstrative as heretofore. Again the wrest- 
lers grapple, and again go down to writhe and 
grovel on the mud<ly field. Rrcscntly, Stubbs, 
the more skilful as well as the more powerful of 
the twain, seizes the luckless Jumper iii a terrible 
gripe, known to the initialed as tne Full Nelson. 
After nearly twenty miuules’ severe exertion, 
the Stiffun, fixing his man in a position from 
which there is no possible extrication, forces him 
on his back, and rises the winner of the match, 
and holder of the Champion Challenge Cup for 
another tenn of months. With rugs tlirown over 
their scratched, bruised, and soil-begrimed bodies, 
the wrestlers retire from the scene of action ; the 
spectators straightway fall to wrangling and fight- 
ing over tlicir losses and gains ; and the great 
match between Bob Stubbs and Jumping Jem 
becomes a thing of the past. 

What ! more sjiort ? Certainly, for we are now 
to ‘ assist ’ at a dog-race ; and the colliers— having, 
by virtue of many oaths, much personal and abusive 
language, and sundry passages of arms, in which 
the clog plays a prominent part, at length come 
to amicaolc* arrangements of their differences 
over the wrestling-match — arc already turning 
tlicir attention to speculation on the forthcoming 
event 

Dockum’s black and white dog Cripple, of 
Royton, and Fogg’s white dog Tippler, of Oldham, 
are going to run two hundred yards for twenty 
pounds a side; and even now, half-a-dozen 
rough-looking fellows arc hastening up the 
^sprint ’-track, over which the race will come 
off, accompanied bv the contending animals. 
There is tho usual betting, for a .dog-race offers 
os good a medium for speculation as anv other 
event; and, to a thoTongh-paced gambler like the 
Lancashire rough, it is a matter of indifference 
whether he risks his money on a man, a horse, a 
dog, or the turn of a coin. Meanwhile, the party 
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has reached the starting-post, where the dogs arc 
stripped of their clothing, and placed on the mark, 
each held by a man, who kneels on the track, grasp- 
ing his charge by the neck and tail. Two hundred 
yards away, down the path, the referee has already 
placed himself at the winning-post, indicated by 
a line drawn across the cinder track ; and in front 
of the dogs stand their owners, each holding a 
white cloth, to induce his animal to follow when 
the pistol is fired. All is now in readiness : the 
starter, watch in hand, steps to the rear, while 
the ninners-up hurry down the course, trailing 
their cloths, and shouting and whistling, to 
attract the do|^ One, two^ three, four, five, six, 
seven, eight, nine, ten seconds, counts the starter ; 
hang ! goes the pistol, and the straining dogs ani 
released by the slippers. The roughs behind the 
palings madly shout amt yell ; the dogs, straining 
at the leashes, hark, whine, ^elp, and howl, adding 
their quota to the infernal dm that breaks forth as 
the contending animals flash jjast. The runners- 
up, as they near the winning-post, turn and urge 
on the rapidly approaching dogs with discordant 
cries ; a clioriis of voices, ‘Th* white un ! th* white 
un wins !* ami Tippler shoots across the line past 
the referee, winner by a bare yard ; and the race 
is over. More wrangling, abusive language, and 
appeals to arms, follow the n^feree'a decision ; and, 
in the midst of the turmoil and uproar, we leave 
the Wellington Grounds, disgusted with the scenes 
we have witnessed within its walls. 

Besides his matches, the conduct of which we 
have endeavoured to depict, the rough has his 
haiidicapi^ foot and dog, and at the latter he comes 
out in nis strongest force. Of all this we say 
nothing. Enough has been told to shew the 
coarseness and depravity which prevail in the 
lower order of Lancashire recreations, 'fhe picture 
is so revolting, that we have ventured to sjicak of 
it, only w’ith the view of drawing attention to a 
social condition which ought not to exist in Eng- 
land, and against which all moral agencies should 
he brought Knowing that such a condition of 
things is tolerated — without, as far as we know, 
incurring reproof or obstruction- -who can feel; 
surprise at the terrible ca<«es of kicking, wife- beat- 
ing, and other deeds of personal violence which | 
are constintly falling under the cognisance of the | 
police in the thickly populated parts of Lancashire ! | 

WHAT WK EAT. 

When the original grosses, which wc call corn, 
were reclaimed from a wild state, and made to 
furnish daily bread to successive generations, can 
but be matter of conjecture. In cxidoring the pre- 
historic Lake Dwellings of Switzerland, we find 
that their former masters, even those of the Stone 
Age, possessed wheat, barley, and millet South of 
Lapland, no island or mountain tract in Plurope 
has been found of which the natives were unable to 
grow a meagre store of oats, rye, and the coarser 
varieties of barley. To give an exhaustive history 
of bread alone, a bulky volume would he required. 
Very gradually, for five centuries past, has wheal 
supplanted, in the west and centre of Europe, 
the inferior grains which, with pulse (introduced 
from the East during the Crusades), nourished the 
bulk of the population ; in the middle ages, or in 


what may be styled the transition times of the 
Tudor and Stuart reigns, the quality of the bread 
consumed was a fair test of social standing. The 
delicate inanchcts, made of fine flour, often bolted, 
and of snowy purity, were for countesses and dames 
of high degree. At the table of some mighty 
merchant or potent woolstaplcr were white loavea. 
Ihrcntice and journeyman hod to be satisfied with 
wholesome brown bread, into which entered nu 
admixture of barley. The crust of rural Hodge 
w'us of rye, or of rye mixed with red wheat uc 
barley. 

Even in feudal days, local inequalities prevailed 
to an extent which in some districts seemed 
almost to level the distinctions of remk. Contrary 
to present practice, England south of Trent fared 
better tlian the northern counties. There was 
porridge in Cumberland, but there was fnimciity 
in more fertile Somerset The Kentish franklin 
could affonl to feed his sturdy hinds on 'wheateii 
brcatl and corned beef, while the family of a 
Derbyshire farmer wiTo content with oat-cakc and 
huitcr-milk. The fenny shires to the east derived 
a real benefit from the gn^at flocks of wild-fowl, 
swans and cranes, ducks and geese, snared and 
smoked for winter provision ; and the dwellers uu 
the outskirts of the royal fonvsts were believed not 
to he ignorant of the taste of venison. Fish, and 
cels in especial, were htdd in high esteem, as eking 
out the meagre KU]»ply of fresh animal food ob- 
tainable at a time wlien houses were victualled 
with salt meat, as ships are now, and when honied 
stock and sheep could not profitably be kept alive 
during winter. 

Within recollection, there was a growing dearlb 
of brerad, which told heavily on the less allliicnt 
classes. The population was increasing heyond 
the capacity of the corn-growing lauds. Grain and 
flour w’cre iinporteil only under heavy duties, with 
a view to protect the interests of native producers, 
on the ground that such jirotcotion would be bene- 
ficial to the nations at large — in other w'onls, it 
would 1)6 an excellent thing to raise the price uf 
bread for the benefit of a comparatively few 
individuals. Thanks to the energy displayed by 
free-traders (who have never been properly 
thankcil), the iniquitous exclusion of foreign grain 
was abolished, and now bread-stufls to the value ol 
about seventy millions sterling arc introduced free 
•of duty annually. TJic plain nic.aning of this is, 
that hut for frcc-troile in com, the price of the four- 
pound loaf would, insteiul of sixpence or scvenpciice, 
be at least two.shillings — perhaps more, for Hie gobl 
discoveries in Australia and America have greatly 
tended to raise the prices of all articles in general 
consumption. The strangest fact of all is, that the 
lands producing food in Great Britain, so far from 
being ruined by free importation, bring higher 
rents than ever. What a triumph for the principle 
of free-trade in com ! Wo have hail nothiiig to 
match this within the memory of the hvmg 
genemtion. Just look at the immense change 
that has latterly taken place in the food of tnc 
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Jlngluh peaiHiutry. Rye-bread and ])ea8e-pudding 
excliaogcd for wheaten loaves. A startling change, 
but not greatly different from what has occurred 
in France, where, with the abuses of the Bourbon 
rule, an end was also put to tlie semi-starvation of 
French tillers of the soil. Black bread is now 
almost as much a rarity in France us it is on our 
side of the Channel; while barley in Wales, oats in 
Scotland, and the potato in Ireland, are no lunger 
the food-staples that they were. 

To Asia, and probably to India, where wild 
chickens yet abound under the designatirm of 
jungle-fowl, we owe our domestic poultry. 'Jlie dis- 
tribution of this useful bird is indeed strangely 
iiregular. Throughout the negro kingrloms of AV est 
Africa, for instance, fowls are jilentiful, while in 
more civilised Abyssinia and Arabia, they arc coiu- 
parotively scarce. Persia abounds in poultry ; while 
in Turkey, few domestic birds, except the sacred 
pigeon, are to be seen. To Asia, too, belong the 
I'lillow-deer and the gorgeous peacock, while to 
her, also, we owe all our vegetables, with the 
brilliant exception of the potato. It is diiliciilt to 
conceive the poverty, so far as vegetables were 
concerned, of the England that passed under the 
sway of Norman and Angevin kings. Some 
hardy varieties of the cabbage did indeed exist, 
and were suppleniontc*! by long-forgotten lierbs, 
which have since been deemed only suited to the 
labhit-hutch. The peas and Leans brought in by 
returning Crusaders were ])rcsently ek(;(i out by 
carrots ; but down to the reign of Elizabeth, the 
garden yielded little tribute to the kitchen. A 
* corrody,’ or lifc-ncnsion in a convent, such as was 
so often purchased for superaiiuiiatcd gentlewomen, 
or quiet elderly persons of either sex, before the 
dissolution of the inoiiasteries, gave the right to a 
diet which appears to us to Inive been painfully 
monotonous. Tliose platters of beef and carrots, 
tliat white loaf, those diurnal tankards of single 
ale, were repeated again and again, winter and 
BuinmcT, throui^h long years. The Friday fast, 
which entailed tiie substitution of ‘pottage,’ and of 
fish from the river or the abbey stew-ponds, must 
have been a welcome cliange from the wearisome 
sameness of roiist-ineat and boiled roots. The 
groat question then was, how to insure u sutlicieiicy 
of food, and quiintily was more considered than 
qualiW by the providers of the feast 

A free brcakfost-table of Elizabeth’s time, or 
even during the more recent reign of Charles 
11., would contrast oddly with our modem morn- 
ing meal. There were meats, hot and cold ; beef, 
and brawn, and boar’s head, the venison pasty, 
and the Warden pie of west-country pears. There 
was hot bread, too, and sundry cates which would 
now be strung to our eyes. . But to wash down 
wase substantial viands, there was little save ole, 
The most delicate lady could procure no more 
suitable beverage than the blood of John Barley- 
The most imtful invalid hod to he content 
With a mug of small-beer, stirred up with a sprig 
01 rosema^. Wine, hippocros, and iiiethe^u, 
potations for supper-time, not for breakfast, 
ana beer reigned supreme. None but homo pro- 
gicliong figured on the lioard of our ancestors. 
J»ot for them we» seas traversed, or tropical shores 


visited, as for us. Yemen and Ceylon, Assam and 
Kathay, Cuba and Peru, did not send daily tribute 
to their tables, and the very names of tea and 
coifee, of cocoa and chocolate, were to them un- 
known. The dethronement of ale, subsequent on 
the introduction of these eastern products, is one 
of the xiiost marked events which have severed the 
social life of the present day from that of the 
past. 

Many dishes of old renown have long since been 
utterly discai-ded among us. It is probable, indeed, 
that no one ever enjoyed the leatlicr-like flesh of 
the peacock, although the beauty of royal 
bi^’s plumage rendered him a central ornament at 
princely banquets. But the swan w'aa unquestion- 
ably an especial favourite, and it may be added 
that the supply was incomparably greater than it 
could possibly be in our own ^e. The well- 
watered Britain of Plantageiict times must have 
boasted of meres and rivers white with swans, to 
judge by the numbers that figured at every notable 
feast. The wild boar, too, is gone, and ^e tall 
deer are too few to alhiw venison still to be a 
valuable auxiliaiy to butcher-meat But of game, 
other than wild-fowl and such aquatic birds as tlie 
snipe and woodcock, whicli were cosy to snare, our 
foi-efathcrs made little use, for the simple reason, 
that they found it no easy matter, with how, 
arblast, or the clumsy snaphaunce, to bring down 
the partridge or to slay tne hare. Somew*hat of 
this state of things survived until the alteration in 
the old laws which ])rohibited tlie sale of game. 
There must be many yet alive who can remember 
when a hare was charged in hotel bills under the 
; quaint name of a ‘ lion,’ and when partridges were 
: vended as ‘ featlier?.’ fJame thus illegally bought 
I and sold Wiis at that time aiiilicially scarce and 
j dear. 

AVe have little cause to envy those who went 
before us the raw material of their over-plenteous 
banquets. Our beef is certainly fur superior to any 
that ever smoked on a medieval board, our poultiy 
better than the best of their capons, our fish more 
fresh, our fruit ami vegetables finer, than theirs. 
It is probable, however, that their mutton, at least 
ill ail upland district, where thyme and crisp 
herbage w*ere the nourishment of the mountain 
flock, was sweeter, if leaner, than ours can well be. 
But, as a rule, our markets are better supplied, and 
from a fur wider range, than were those of our 
predecessors, with whom winter, despite the merry- 
iiiuking at Yule-tide, W'as but a dreary season of 
privation, during which the ailing or the weakly 
w'ere cut oif from many comforts which arc now 
reckoned os the merest necessaries of life. 

In one respect, we arc decidedly worse off than 
our remote progenitors. The^ rise and progress of 
adulteration lias attained to dimensions so prodig- 
ious os almost to take rank among the industrial 
arts. Doubtless, at all periods, there were rogues 
wdio dipped their prehensile lingers over-deeply 
into their neighbours’ pockets. The vintners of 
three centuries since were as roundly rated for 
their limed sack and ropy ale as arc the licensed 
victuullcTs of to-day for the sophistication of their 
beer and strong waters. But such groceries as 
there were, the flat cakes of sugar from Cyprus, 
the saffron, the spices, bought from turl^m^ 
timers, the candles of yellowish wax, the oil 
mjucczed from the olives of Provence or Italy, were 
pure enough. The wine was iu nearly tlie same 
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condition ob when the butt was shipped at Bor- 
deaux or Cadiz, and if a few ^llons of water had 
been added to the original contents of the cask, at 
anyratc drugs, cider, and ardent spirits were not 
systematically mingled with the honest grape-juice. 
As it is, the gigantic cxpwsion of trade has not 
proved an nnmixed blessing. Some articles, in a 
state of absolute purity, cannot be procured, even 
by experts indilferent to cost or trouble. Others 
have ly&xn. so habitually falsified, that the sham 
product has come to seem to us more genuine than 
the real one would do. Where health is not 
weakened, or life endangered, Ave cjin perhaps 
afford to view such practices with a tolerant dis- 
approval ; but it appeiirs hard that not food alone, 
but medicines also, should be by custom laigcly 
mixed with inferior ingredients. 

It has somewhat ingeniously been surmised that 
the national skill in the diiliciilt art of cookery is 
in an inverse ratio to the excellence of the Auands 
in any given country. Thus, the stringy mutton 
and lean beef of France have been held to have 
called forth the inventive powers of her matchless 
cooks ; while the merits of our own meat are held 
responsible for the slovenly fashion in which our 
dinners are dressed. TJie theoiy, however, re- 
poses on too narrow a basis of facts, since in 
(Irccce, Spain, and Southern Italy, the inferiority 
of the raw materials has by no means stimulated 
the adaptive powers of the native professors of 
the culinary science. 

Nothing can be more laudable and natural than 
the desire to reap a legitiniato profit from the 
introduction of animal food, cheaply produced on 
South American savannahs, or on the boundless 
plains of Australia, into crowded countries like 
ours. If ice, or tlic more potent aid of freezing 
mixtures, if antiseptics or packing in vacuo, will 
enable Buenos Ayres and Sydney to undersell the 
graziers of the United Kingdom, the great moss 
of consumers will be directly benefited by the 
success of the experiment. It has for sonic time 
lieen evident that the cheap and easy expedients 
by which American lobsters and Nilnion were 
tinned for the European market, Avoiild not answer 
for the supply of antipodean meat. To win public 
confidence, it is necessary that entire joints, or, 
perhaps, quarters of sliccp and oxen, sliouhl be 
imported in an uncooked condition, and in a 
sufficiently attractive state to please ilic eye, often 
more fastidious than the palate. The ditlicultios 
Avhich have hitherto supi^rvcned are not greater 
than those which have impeded the completion of 
nearly eveiy noved uiulcrtaking, and the scheme 
itself is one which assuredly meets a great and 
growing want of this our epoch, wlien the fiesli- 
consiiming classes are so largely recruited by those 
who once lived on a lower diet. 

One thing is certain. However the demand for 
preserved provisions may increase, the tinned 
rodnets of America and Australasia will always 
e rejected by those to whom the higher cost of 
homc-groAvn and fresh animal food is a matter of 
slight moment No skill in packing, and no 
promptness of transit, would render tlie lean beef 
from the Pampas, or the winr limbs of Australian 
sheep, comparable to West ilighlond sirloins and 
spare-ribs, or to mutton fed on the South-down 
ranges, and sold with what is technical^ called 
‘the bloom’ upon its plump surfoM. Whoever 
would reform the dietary of a nation, must reckon 


on coming into collision with prejudices, all the 
harder to conquer, doubtless, when, as in this 
instance, they happen to rest on a substratum of 
fact. 

THE MONTH: 

SCIENCE AND AUTB. 

Ever since ventilation was first talked and written 
about, it has been a more or less obscure and un- 
certain subject ; a subject on which it was easier 
to shew what ought to be than what could be. 
We have, therefore, the more satisfaction in calling 
attention to a i)apcr by Dr Francois dc Ghaiimont, 
of the Army Medical School, NcUejr, Avhich lays 
down definite principles of ventilation, and will 
enable any observant person to decide whether a 
bnilfling is properly ventilated or not The paper 
in question— ‘On the Theory of Ventilation: an 
attempt to establish a positive basis fur the calcula- 
tion of the amount of Fresh Air required for an 
inhabited Air-space * — was read at a meeting of 
the Royal Society, and has been imblishcd in their 
Proceedings, and is llius available to all who desire 
to make use of it. 

The basis taken by Dr Francois de Ohaumont is 
* the evidence of the senses,* but with ‘ proper care 
ami precautions.* The poison in impure: air, he 
remarks, is organic matter, cither suspended or in 
the form of vapour ; and it is this poison Avhicli 
imi)arts to air tiiat disagreeable quality commonly 
desciibcd os ‘close.’ This closeness can be reiiiedicil 
only bv diluting the confined air Avith a quantity 
of fresh air, and to determine this ([uantity is one 
of the steps in a theory of A'entilution. ()hserva- 
lion shews that the ‘aiiionnt of organic iiiipiirity 
bears a fairly regular proportion to the amount of 
carlwnic acid evoU-ed by the inhabitant in an air- 
space. This being accepted, and general iliftiisioii 
being admitted, avc can easily calculate the amount 
of fresh air required to bring doAvn the carbonic 
achl to some fixed slamlard. If, now,’ coiilinncs 
the doctor, ‘ avc adopt as our standanl the point at 
Avliich there is no sensible dilFerence Ijetween the 
air of an inhabited space and the e.KteTnal air, and 
agree that this shidl be determined by the effects 
on the sense of smell, our next step is to ascertain 
from experiment Avhat is the average amount of 
carbonic acid in such an air-space, fram which we 
can then calculate the amount of air required to 
keep it in that condition. But as the sense of smell is 
very quickly dulled, each air-space to be exaudwed 
ought to bo entered directly from the open air.* 

By obserA’ationa in hospitals and barracks in 
different parts of the country. Dr Francois de 
Chaumont has arrived at conclusions, and obtained 
(Lata on Avhich to base his theory. Under the 
several heads: Fresh —fair— not close— close— very 
close — extremely close, he records his observations 
in a way wliich Avill enable any one intcrc^stcd w 
the subject to test them for himself. Tlic 
tions laid down in the paper os ‘ the standanl ol 
good ventilation * are, that the temperature should 
never be very much below sixty degree— Vapo^ 
ought not to exceed d"? grains per cubic foot, at a 
temperatare of sixty-threo degrees^ or 60 grams ai 
a temperature of sixty-five degrees -Hiimidiiy (p^ 
cent) ought not to exceed seventy-three to seventv- 
five— Caroonic acid: respiratory impunly ong 
not to exceed 0-0002 per foot, or 0-^ pw 
■itwfl volumes. Another point established by tnis 
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inquiry is that where disease prevails, more fresh 
air is required than in health ; hence, hospitals 
Jeiuand more pure oir than barracks. 

As Mr F. J. Bramwell said in his annual address 
to tlie Institution of Mechanical Engineers : Do 
yre in our applications of power make as much use 
of wind, water, and ivaves as we ought, remembering 
t^t their power maybe transmitted to a distance? 
< 1)0 we,' he asks, ‘resort to any largo extent to 
sources of power in nature other than coal? Is it 
not the fact that mechanical invention has gone 
1)ack in these matters rather than forward ? And 
do we utilise that primary source of power, the 
heat of the sun — the current heat from year to 
year— making the most of barren hillsides, os it 
seems to me we might do, by planting quick- 
growing trees, wliich, fostered and matured by tlie 
sun, would yield large quantities of wood to be 
used as fuel for domestic purposes ? Are we esti- 
mating at tlieir full value the deposits of peat, and 
arc we not tempted to pass by this large store of 
fuel, because its use is attended with dillicullies ? 
Is it not true that we use cool in the most gi'ossly 
wasteful manner ? How much of the fuel goes up 
the chimneys of onr furnaces unconsumed, in the 
form of visible carbon, or in the worse, because less 
readily detected fonn of invisible carbonic oxide ? * 
In the liicc of such faults and errors, Mr Bramwell 
uigucB that it is the duty of mechanical engineers, 

* by precept, practice, and example, to do all that 
lies in their power to cause all to respect and 
understand the value of that which tlicyliave too 
long lightly treated and grossly abused.’ 

At tlic Bute Docks, Canliif, the machinery for 
lifting out balhust and putting in coal is so einciciit, 
that it is now not unconnnon for a steam-collier 
of iideen hiindrc^d tons to enter the basin at high- 
water of one day, discharge her ballast, take in 
her cmgo of cool, and leave at high-water the 
following day, the entire operation having lasted 
less than tw'enty-fuur hours. 

Sir David {Salomons Ims invented a method of 
signalling on railways which, as he believes, will 
move ciicctual in preventing mistakes and acci- 
dents. Electric apparatus and hells are to be fitted 
on the engine and in the guard's van with inter- 
communications. A liglit continuous bar or rail, 
insulated througli its whole length, is to he laid 
down between the rails, not to bear weight, but 
<)uly that a light wheel connected with the engine 
may run upon it. This continuous bar may be 
I ccmncctcd with signalling-apparatus in .*i11 the 
I Stations ; and thus while the electric wlieel of the 
I engine touches the bur, and connection is made 
with the electrical apparatus, signals cau he sent 
from the engine to the stations, from stations to 
stands, and from one locomotive to another. 
toUisions, as Sir David states, could not happen, 
because when a train comes within a certain dis- 
tance of another, either before or hehiiid, a bell 
^ings, and warns the engine-driver. From these 
particulars a general notion of tlie method niav he 
lonned ; hut it is difficult to uiulcistaiid ivitbout 
uiagrams. A model is, however, in course of con- 
atiu^ion, which, when finished, will demonstrate the 
of the mechanism and of the mctliod. 

The ofb-expressed wish, tliat glass would not 
seems about to bo realised, for a mami- 
wtumr at Pont d’Ain bos discovered a means by 

“Jp can be mode almost, though not quite 
1 «»aueablo. It is to a peculiar method of annealing 


that the increased strength is due, and the amount 
of strength may be judged of from the fact, that a 
])ane of ordinary window-glass annealed by the 
new process remains unbroken when a fivc-franc 
piece falls on it from a height of six feet. Already, 
its we hear, a company has been formed to manu- 
fiictiire this new gloss on a laigc scale. 

We learn from the Utah journals that a measur- 
ing pillar, after the manner of the Nilomctcr, has 
been set up on the brink of the Great Salt Lake. 
This has long been wanted, fur the rise and fall 
of the waters of that lake are extraordinary and 
mysterious, and phy.sicists have often urged the 
erection of some means of reconliug the amount. 
The valley was first settled in 1847. During some 
years there were small iluctuations in the level of 
the lake ; but from 18G2 to 1868 the wiitcr rose 
twelve feet, and this increase, with occasional ups- 
and-downs, it still iiuiintains. For years the roa<l 
to the salt-pans has been twelve feet under water, 
and an observer on the spot remarks, there seems 
to be ‘ an irrepressible determination of the waters 
to rise. The mountain streams are steadily en- 
larging. The humidity of the atmosphere annually 
increases as the area of cultivation in the valleys 
becomes greater, and, as a consequence, the eva- 
poration less. Tens of thousands of acres of farm- 
ing, meadow, and pasture lands have been sub- 
merged along the eastern and northern shores of 
the lake. Many square miles of valuable lands as 
yet available and occupied by the faiiner, skirting 
the lake, would be completely drowned, should 
the rise continue.’ 

Is the patient really dead or not ? is at times 
a very anxious c|ucBtion. A incdic.!! practitioner 
of Cremona proposes a simple method by which 
the question may be answered with certainty. It 
is, to inject a drop or two of ammonia beneath 
the skin, when, if death be present, no ctfcct, or 
next to none, is produced ; out if there be life, 
then a red spot appears at the place of the iiijec- 
I tion. A test so easily applied as this should 
i-cinove all apprehension of being buried alive. 

It has been remarked that certain Tartar tribes 
who drink freely of IcoumisSf or fermented mare’s 
milk, are free from that distressing malady, pul- 
monary phthisis. This fact has led to trial of the 
exf)erimeiit whether the disease could be cured by 
doses of koumiss artificially prepared ; and with a 
satisfactory result The ortiliciiil koumiss, composed 
of ass's milk and cow's milk, is a lively sparkling 
beverage, not very palatable ; but in three or four 
days the patients tolerate it, ‘ and then unequiv- 
ocal signs of amelioration set in, the appetite 
returns, vomiting ceases, flesh is gained, and good 
sleep is enjoyed.’ More on this subject may be 
found in the Bulletin do Tkerapcutitjue, 1S74. 

A conclusion important to agriculturists bas 
been worked out on a farm in New England, 
U. by Professor Storer. It is full of instruc- 
tion for those sanguine cultivators who believe that 
anything can ho done by manure. The farm in 
question belongs to an Institution founded for tlie 
proinotioii of agriculture ; and the result of some 
I years of trial is that the land ‘has a certain natural 
I but limited capacity to profit by the application of 
manure’— tha^ ‘under the conditions which now 
obtain, the land is totally unfit for any system of 
high farming ’ — that, ‘ in order to he laniie J with 
profit, it must necessarily bo given over to some 
system of low liBwming, in which the expenditure 
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for labour, tillage, and fertiliiiers shall be small, 
and the crops pro^rtionally light.* 

On the other hand, a German imricultural 
chemist shews that where all the conditions arc 
favourable, a ‘normal crop,’ os he calls it, may 
always be reckoned on. The favourable conditions, 
besides food, are standing-room, |)lonty of light, 
heat, air, and moisture. By attending to all these, 
Professor Uellriegel ‘has succeeded in growing, 
year after year, upon a tolerably largo scale, ex- 
amples of the several grain crops, much laiv^r, 
healthier, and more perfect in every respect, than 
have ever been met with in field-practice. He has 
been able, moreover, to produce at will plants of 
determinate size and weight, by varying the con- 
ditions aforesaid, though the supply of food (that 
is, fertilisers) w'os unchanged, and to obtain re- 
peatedly the same results when operating under 
like conditions.’ Headers interested in Professor 
HellriegeVs experiments will find an account of 
them in the Vheniischer Aekersmann, 1868, and 
subsequent years. 

The supply of coal in the United States is 
enough for the whole world, which may be re- 
Iprdcd as a comfortable prospect for posterity. 
And to that great coal-supply must be added the 
reservoirs of petroleum, from which enterprising 
Aniericaus— sometimes not very honestly — put 
fortune into their own pockets. The extent of 
the oil-bearing region has not yet been ascer- 
tained ; but it appiMrs that in sonio places in 
Pennsylvania, lakes or rivers of petroleum exist 
at a depth of about eleven hundred feet. Bore a 
hole deep enough, and the oil flows out of itself. 
Some of the wells, as they are called, flow without 
interruption ; otheis clog up, and must be swept 
out once a iiionth. Among the wells in Arm- 
strong County (Penn.), there is one that pours out 
gas in quantities so prodigious that they are 
reckoned as equivalent to one huiidred tons of 
coal per week. Indeed, so powerful is the outrush of 
gas that it will lift tho boring implement in the hole 
some twenty or thirty feet. This iiujilement with 
the rope attached weighs two thousand pounds. 

The working of deep coal-mines (mentioned in 
last Month, March) would appear to be facilitated 
by a methixl of raising coal uy atmospheric pres- 
sure, which has been tried for some time in the 
Creuzot mining district in France. An air-tiglit 
iron tube is fitted from top to bottom within the 
sliaft of the mine. In this tube a piston works. 
To this piston a cage is .attached, in which the tubs 
of coal to be raised are placed. Air is then 
admitted beneath the piston, and it rises to the 
top with the coal ; and at the same time more 
than seventy thousand cubic feet of foul air are 
diseba^ed uom the mine. Valves and doors are 
made in the tube for regulating the supply of air, 
and running tho tubs in and out ; and it will be 
understood that the same apparatus which raises 
and lowers the tubs will also raise and lower the 
luiners. And we need scarcely point out that for 
each dischaij^ of foul air from the mine, there is 
a corre^oiiding inrush of fresh air from tho sur- 
face.^ The Tmvaactiom of the North of England 
Institute^ of Mining Engineers, vol. 23, contains 
iml particulars of this important mechanisni, with 
diagrams. It seems almost incredible that tho 
long heavy ropes and the hauling machinery can 
be dispensed with. 

The colonists on some parts of the western coast 


of New Zealand have to contend with a formidable 
enemy— namely, drifting sand, which buries their 
fields^ and converts fertile districts into a wild and 
trackless desert Nothing stops it ; fences, hedges 
trees, are all alike swallowed. It was thought 
that tho inroad might bo arrested by budding a 
fence across the sand itself ; but tho stream was 
observed to halt a few feet in front of the fence 
then to pile itself slowly up, until it became higher 
than the fence, when the drift recommenced, and 
speedily buried everything in its course. 8ome 
of the settlers are now aware that endeavours to 
fix the sand must begin on the edge of the sea, and 
communications on the means to be adopted have 
■been published in tho TrantaciionM of the New 
Zealand Institute, along with lists of plants known 
to be useful in preventing sand-drifts. That the 
drift can be staid has been abundantly proved on 
our own coasts, on the shores of the Nelhcrlamls 
and particularly in the Gulf of Gascony, where 
thousands of aert^a of loose sand have been con- 
verted into excellent pasturage. 

The colonists are asking another question — liow 
to utilise tho prodigious heaps of sawdust that 
accumulate round all their saw-mills. They would 
bo grateful to any one who would shew them a 
process by which their waste dust might be con- 
verted into fuel, as reiwlily as the Duke of Suther- 
land converts his peal-bugs into fuel for his steam- 
engines. On a lute occasion, in an article on 
Waste Materials in this Journal, we mciitioiicd 
that sawdust had been successfully employed .'ll 
Kdinbiiigh in the manufacture of ‘fire-lighters’ 
— articles for which there is an e.vtciisive household 
dciiiuud. 

During tho eriiiso of tho Challenger, in August 
lust, eleven natives of Api, who had been working 
a three yeai-s* term in Fiji, were conveyed gratui- 
tously to their hoiuc. They were put on shore at 
Api ; niid Professor Wyville Thomson and some 
of the ofiicers landed, but did not venture far from 
the boats, because of the iiiciiai'iiig look of the 
natives, wlio were almost eiitircly' naked, and bore 
a very savage and forbidding aspect. ‘One of 
them,*^ says Professor Thomson, ‘was manifestly 
greatly superior to the others, and appeared to 
exercise a considerable iiillueucc over thciiL He 
w’ore trousers, and a shirt, ami a felt hat, and 
could speak English fairly^ He recognised me at 
once ns having seen mo at the sugar-plantation in 
Queensland, where he had been for the usual three 
years* engagement, and shewed me, with grpt 
pride, a note from his former employer, saying 
that the bearer was anxious to return to his service, 
and that he would willingly pay his passage-money 
and all expenses in case ot his being given a pivs- f 
ago to Brisbane. I hod been paying some nttciitLon 
to the SSouth Sea labour question, and had fonned 
a very strong opinion of the value to the inhao- 
itants of these islands of the opportunity gwe*i 
them by this demand for labour, of testing tUcir 
capacity to enter into and mix with the general 
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feel interested in this incident, os an example oi 
the favourable side of the labour question. ^ 
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master, by whom ho was subjoctod to a painful 
course of outdoor labour. Wo have not sjpace to 
follow the narrative of severities to which the 
youth was said to have been exposed for a series of 
years at the hands of Drummond and the masters 
to whom he was successively transferred. At 
lengtli, after an exile of twelve years, ho was so 
fortunate os to make his escape, and, nndei^oing 
various hardships, had the good-fortune to reacli 
the British ilect, commanded bv Admiral Vernon, 
which was lying off Puerto Bello, on the northern 
shore of the Isthmus of Panama. This was in 
1739, when Annesley was about twenty-four years 
of a^. Having told his strange talc, that he was 
the son and heir of Arthur, fourth Lord A1 thorn, 
and that he hatl been cruelly kidmipm^d and sent 
into compulsory servitude, Admiral Yemon fur- 
nished him with the means of proceeding to 
England, where he arrived safely, and went to 
lodge at Staines, in the neighbourhood of Windsor.’ 

Such, in a condensed form, is thi*. legend, mon- 
strously incorrect in various particulars, rcganling 
the earlier part of llic life of James Anneidey, as 
was made nrst generally known in the thirteenth 
volume of The GentknunCs Magazine, and latterly 
given by Sir Beniard Burke in his Romance of 
the Ariiocracy^ under the title of * Memoirs of a 
Young Noblcniau.’ As the case was one of tlie 
; most extraordinary on record, we shall endeavour 

1 to unravel it, by goin|; to the fountain-liciul of 
information — namely, Howell’s State Trials, in 
which ponderous work it occupies, in its vaiious 
phoses, at least iivo hundred pages. 

There con be no doubt that, whatever were the 
vicissitudes to which James Annesley had in his 
.early life been exposed, he landed in England 
about 1740, and, as stated, went to reside at 
Staines. What at this time were his means of 
livelihood are not specified. Probably he followed 
the occupation of a * labourer,’ for so ho is desig- 
nated in an indictment brought against him for 
the crime of murder. Pursuing, as we imagine, a 
rather idle kind of life, he one moniing went out 
with a gun to shoot small birds, and while so 
employing himself, he was requested by a person 
named Redding, a gamekeeper, to assist in captur- 
ing a net with which a man of the name of Eggle- 
stone was illcgallv fishing. Annesley wus so im- 
prudent as to iake part in the affair ; a scufllc 
ensued; his gun went off, and Egglcstone was 
mortally wounded. The explosion was certainly 
accidental, but it was not so treated by the authori- 
ties, and at least rcouired to be dealt with accord- 
1 ing to law. Annesley w*as placed in confinement, 

\ and tried for murder at the Old Bailey. As par- 
ticipator in the act, Redding was tried .along with 
him. The trial took place in June 1742. On the 
ground that the death was accidental, or a matter 
of * chance-medley,’ Annesley and Redding were 
ac^itted.* 

What strikes one as something remarkable is, 
that James Annesley, on landing in England, 
should have loitered away his time at Staines, 
instead of at once going to Ireland, and prosecuting 
his claim to the iUtham and Anglesey peerages 
and estates, to which, in default of any direct 
heir, Richiud Annesley hail succeeded, on the 
death. o£ his brother in 1727. Liberated at the 
Goncdnsion of his trial, and free from any reproach 

on his charactor, James Annesley still abstained 
from aasumiim the dignity to which he oonsidcied 
himself entitle. For this neglect ho was per- 
haps excusable, from his defective education ^d 
want of intelli^nt friends. He, however, talked 
to various acquaintances of his claim, and at len^ 
went to Ireland, with a view to do something Ju 
the matter. What he did was doubtless by legal 
advice, hut it ivas of a murvcllously oblique 
character. Instead of raising an action to have 
his legitimacy declared, ho began to grant louses 
of certain lands and messuages on the Althum 
estate to a farmer named Campbell Craig, as if 
his claim to the property was unchallenged. Thig 
short way of going to work naturally roused tlic 
indignation of the proprietor in possession, Richanl 
Earl of Anglesey, who with force of arms abruptlv 
ejected Craig from tho farm on which ho hud 
settled. 

Now commences the tug of war. Craig, the 
lessee, raises an action of damages for ejectiiiciit 
against the Earl of Anglesey, in the Court of 
Excher^ucr in Ireland. The trial, which was by 
jury, began November ll, 1743, and with adjourn- 
meuts lusted to the 25th of the same iiiuiitli. There 
was a great array of lawyers, and upwards of 
ninety witnesses were examined. In the course of 
proceedings, the ejectment, or ostensible groiiiul 
of trial, lianlly received any attention. The real 
question at issue was, whethiT Lord Altham hail a 
legitimate son. Such being the case, there was a 
Tuiinful ripping-up of familv affairs, and wo are 
furnished with a fur from pleasant glimpse of ilie 
manners which less or more prevailed in Irulainl 
a hundred and si.\ty years ago. 

The evidenci'. given is mostly by domestic 
servants, and haiigcrs-on of various qualities. 
There is little coherence in their statcnieulf!. 
They so ilatly contradict each other as reganU 
iiiattcTS of fact, that the trial is a ina/.e fnini be- 
ginning to end. One says th.'it * my lady’ was 
about to have a cliiUl, when slic was driven de- 
tracted by 'my lord’ breaking into a piussioii, and 
throwing down tho cups and saucers, on account 
of there being certain figures on them which he 
dislikcil— the expected cliihl, of course, vanishing, 
anil my laily very ill, notwithstanding the bioths 
and jellies prcxiared for her. There must, we 
think, have been some truth in the smashing of 
tlie cups and saucers, for other witnesses allude to 
this domestic uproar. However this may be, my 
lady was again visibly about to present tho family 
witii an heir. Dennis Redmond solemnly depones 
tliat my lady was brought to bed at Dunmaine, 
and he could not be mistaken, because he ivos sent 
for the midwife, whose name ivas Bhicls, and that 
the child was christened when he was three weeks 
old by Lord Altham’s chaplain, and named James. 
The nurse of the infant was Joan Landy, who was 
preferred because she had the best milk. My lo™ 
and lady often went to see the child at Landy s 
cottage. At the end of a year, the child was 
brought home to Dunmaine, and put in charge oi 
Joan Laffan. Unhappily, in 1717, niv lady was 
forced to go away on account of Mr Thomas wi- 
liscp, and the lady had tho child in her arms whei 
seai^ in the chariot, but she hod to give it up. 
That the child had a gold lace on his hat, wd wiw 
dressed like o nobleman’s child. Aa for Lanay 
child, it was bom some months before *“7 JL 

waa brought to bed, and died at the age of three or ^ 

* Howell’s Stale Trials, vol. xvii. p. 1094. 
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four years, of the smidl-pox. Mary Doyle cor- 
loboxates Dennis in some of these particulars. 
She depones that she lived with Lady Altham 
three months before she was brou^rht to bed, and 
ifas in the room when my lady was delivered at 
Pnnmaine ; Mrs Shicls being the midwife. 

Other servants of the family give similar evi- 
dence, but none, as regards minutuc. is so notable 
as given by Joan Laffan. Sne states that 
f:l]e was a diomber-maid in Lady Altham’s service, 
and was employed to attend my lord and lady’s 
child, who was called Master James Annesley 
when he came from the wet-nurse, and that he was 
kept lihe a nobleman’s child. That my lord and 
lady were very fond of the child ; and my lady 
nsd to send for him up in a morning, and take 
him into the bed, and generally called him ‘ iny 
dear.’ Then, she describes certain distressing 
circumstances connected with my lady and hfr 
Palliser, which threw my lord into a frigliiful 
latre, in which state of frenzy he cut off one of 
Pj^lisei^s ears, and turned off my lady, who forth- 
with went away; and after living some years in 
Dublin and elsewhere, she went back to her father. 

James Cavanogh, who was acquainted with the 
late Lord Altham, says he has often seen him with 
tlic boy, and that he appeared particularly fond of 
him. * One day, my lorn, the child, and deponent 
were walking in my lord’s garden at CarrickdufF, 
and deponent taking notice of the young gentle- 
man, said : “ My lord, master is grown a fine 
sprightly boy; I hope your lordship takes good 
care of his education ; ” to which my lord said, that 
ho had a tutor in the house to instruct him, and 
declared to deponent, that if that boy lived, he 
would oue day or other be Earl ol Anglesey.’ 
James Dempsey, a sclioolinaster, follows up this 
( vidcnce, by giving a variety of particulars as to 
having, at Lonl Altham’s request, taught the boy 
when he was about seven years old ; that he wore 
a scarlet coat on holidays, like the son of a noble- 
man. On being requested to look about tlic court, 
to tiy whether he could recognise his old pupil, 
whom he said to be Lord Altham’s son, he pointed 
to Mr James Annesley. We now turn to wnat was 
said in defence. 

Here, there is an overturn of nearly all that had 
been previously stated. Lonl and Lady Altham 
never hod a child, nor the least prospect of having 
one. This is deponed with a singular do^c of 
boldness and decision by Mrs Mary Heath, who 
had rome from England with my lady in 1713, 
and lived with her as a confidential attendant till 
her death, never being absent from her for more 
than a single week during a period of sixteen 
years. On being asked if my lady had a child at 
Dunmaine, she says: *A child! never had, nor 
never was with child. I never had reason to 
thmk she was with child all the while I lived with 
i\er.’ In answer to other questions, she says : ' She 
always dres^ my lady, put her to bed, and attended 
her at her rising in the morning ; that when the un- 
fortunate separation took place, she went with her, 
and that Lord Altham never saw her ladyship 
Being asked who were the servants in the 
nouse at Dunmaine, die »ve their names, specify- 
®ne in particular, Joan or Juggy Landy, a 
«tchen-maid, a woman of loose character, who 
a off, and shortly afterwards had a child, 

f whom she saw when he was six weeks or 
iwo months dd. AAed— 'Did you ever hear or 


know of anything of this same boy, that you sav I 
was Joau l]andy's child, from the time you left 
Dunmaine 7’ — ^'No, I never troubled my head after 
him.’ Asked — 'Did you ever hear he was in 
Dublin?’ — 'I hud beam that my lortl had took 
him, but I knew nothing of him.’ Asked — ‘ Was 
tlicrc any child brought to take leave of my lady, 
when she went away 7’ — * O no ! no child indeed.' 
Asked— ‘Was there ever a child either christened 
or living at Dunmaine when you was there 7’— 

' No, never.’ Then follow many other questions^ all 
of which are answered with apparent honesty. In 
not one, however, docs she support the idea of 
Lord and Lady Altham having had a child. She 
concludes by stating that she lives with her 
daughter in London, maintaining herself respect- 
ably on the interest of seven liundred pounds, 
and by occupying herself os a scnqMitreBS and 
clcar-starcher. Her evidence remained unshaken 
by any cross-questioning. 

Considering that much hinged on the possibility 
of James Annesley being the son of Ju^y Landy, 
it surprises us to hnrl that, though summoned, and 
at the time in Dublin, she was not examined as a 
witnesa Towartls the termination of the trial, she 
is often referred to ; one witness stating that, by 
common rumour, the father of Juggy’s son was 
my Lord Altham. 

The evidence for the ' claimant ’ was lamentably 
defective, notwithstanding the host of witnesses 
brought forward in his behalf. It is shewn tJiat 
no public notice had been taken at the time of 
the oirth of a lawful son and heir to Lord Altham. 
The birth was not entered in any register. There 
was no record of the baptisiu of the child, nor of 
who were the sponsors. The birth was announced 
in no newspaper. There were no letters intimat- 
ing the birtn to friends and relations. There were 
no papers to shew that Lord and Lady Altham 
had been congratulated on the occasion. No 
persons of a good rank in society were produced 
to say they ever saw or heard of Lord and Lady 
Altham having a son. In a word, all the ordinary 
tokens of legitimacy were wanting. There was 
likewise nothing to shew that from the time Lady 
Altham separated from her liusbund she ever 
made any inquiry about her child ; the inference 
to be drawn from such neglect being, that she 
never had a child at all. Unquestionably, Lord 
Altham for some years shewed a d^'ree of fond- 
ness for a boy, whom be took with him to Dublin, 
there put him to school, and allowed him to use 
the family surname ; but no satisfactory proof 
was advanced that this was his legitimate son 
and heir. SSometimes he spoke of him as being 
entitled to arrive at family distiuction ; but this 
seems to liave been done with a view to annoy 
his brother, and heir-presumptive, with whom 
he was at feud. It is shewn that the boy was 
somewhat erratic and incorrigible, and occa- 
sionally received severe chastisement from Lord 
Altham, who, pursuing a dissolute course of 
life in Dublin, fell into straitened circum- 
stancec^ and began to neglect and ill-use the 
unfortunate child. At length, under female influ- 
ence, his lordship turned the poor boy, whom 
he hod cherished and buoyed up with notions of 
dignity, out of doors, leaving him to wander about 
the streets, homeless^ friendless. As Lady Altham 
was still living, she could hardly fail to hear 
ot her hosband’s crod behaviour to the child; 
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and If that child was her own, wc ma^r suppora 
she would have endeavoured to rescue it at this 
unhappy junctiiro. No notice was taken of it by 
her ladysiiip ; nor did the child appeal to her for 
succour. 

In his houseless state, the boy might have 
perished, but for some acts of kindness shewn to 
him by John Purcell, a butcher, who kept him for 
a time, but took no steps to bring his case under 
magisterial intcrrcrence. Beyond this, we do not 
hear liow James Anneslcy contrived to live for 
two or three years in Dublin. It is not impi-obablc 
that dunng at least a pait of the period he gained a 
scrambling subsistence as a ‘ sliou-black/ for by 
this epithet he is afterwards, as will be seen, 
contemptuously spoken of by llichard, Eaii of 
Anglesey. 

An important event in this strange drama now 
requires to bo clcai-ed iip. It is the transportation 
of the youth to the plantations. The possibility of 
so disposing of the boy will not appciu: strange to 
those who arc ac([iiainted with the kidnapping 
8}'Btem which prevailed in tlic early part of last 
century. It was a common i)racticc to pick up 
children, and despatch them fur sale us a com- 
mercial speculation to Pennsylvania. It seems, 
also, that lads ollered themselves as apprentices to 
go abroad ; that occasionally, from the pressure of 
poverty, parents would bring a boy to be enlisted 
for this desirable kind of employment; and that 
magistrates handed over all vagrant youths trouble- 
some to the community who fell into their hands; 
by which various ineaiis, the exporters carried on 
a lively trade, which does not seem to have been 
held ns particularly infamous ; though, it is cer- 
tain, they did not scruple to make up their caigocs 
l^ the felonious abduction of boys, mid disposed of 
the whole as articles of merchandise. The case of 
Peter Williamson, who at nine years of age was 
stolen from Aberdeen in 1740, and sold as a slave 
in Pennsylvania, is so well known os not to need 
repetition. It, however, verifies tlic nature of the 
trafiic. 

There can be no doubt that James Aniieslcy was 
transported to the nlantations, and w'c have to 
explain how it took place in one of the forms above 
specified. WJiat is stat(Ml in the legend as to liis 
bein^ smuggled out of the country on the pretext 
of being sent to St Onier’s, is altogether imaginary. 
Neither do wc ncrccivu tliat there is any truth in 
the statemeut that Lord Altham’s brother Uichard 
was concerned in the transaction. It is distinctly 
shewn in the trial that James An iicsley expatriated 
himself 08 a voliiiit.ary emigrant. Like many 
friendless beings in like circumstances, he inden- 
tured himself as an apprentice to go abroad. In 
plain language, he sold tiiiiisclf into that species of 
slavery in tlie plantations to which wc liave drawn 
attention. The indenture was formally executed 
before the Lord Mayor of Dublin. The person 
with whom the niraiigcmcnt was mode was Mr 
Stevenson, a merchant in Dublin, who carried on 
this kind of trade. Stevenson was part proprietor 
of a ship called the James, Tliomas fhudy, master, 
which was to rail with a cai^o of young men and 
women, who, in requital for immediate subsistence 
and a free passage, engaged to servo for a certain 
number of years with the planter to whom they 
might be respectively assigned on arrival in Penn- 
sylvania. There was nothing clandestine in the 
aifair. The indentures were executed in duplicate, 


one being kept by the exporter, and the other 
being despatched with the master of the vessel. 
In tiie list of men and women composing the 
precious cnigo on board the James, stands the 
name of James Annesley. As arranged, Amiealey 
left the quay in a boat, and was put on board the 
James, which crossctl tlie bar of Dublin on the 
30th of April 1728. Andrew Comrie, who hwl 
acted os clerk to Stevenson, deponed that he accom- 
panied James Annesley in the boat, and raw him 
go on board the ship with his free consent.* At 
the time of his departure, Lord Althaiii had been 
dead several months ; but during that interval no 
one attempted to indicate that his lordship hail 
left a legitimate son and heir. Lady Altham, who 
I was still alive, was cmially nuiescent. Oonsc- 
I qucntly, the brother of Lord Altham, as a matter 
of course, succeeded to the title and estates. 

The general bearing of the evidence in tliis long 
and perplexing trial, ns it appears to iis, was against 
the claimant ; but the jury thought otherwise. In 
their vertlict, they found for the plaintiff, with 
sixpence damages, and sixpence costs ; the meaning 
of this being that James Annesley liad acted rightly, 
ns lawful heir of Lonl Allham, in granting a lease 
of the lands to Craig. The decision may be pre- 
sumed to have elated tbc claimant, and to liave 
caused no little constornation to the Karl of 
Anglesey. Strange to say, however, James Aii- 
nesley took no steps to oust his lordship from the 
honours and estates of which he liml taken posst's- 
sion. On tlie contrary, nnitlers settled down as if 
nothing had happened. I'he evidence that hud 
been given by Mrs Heath was, however, resented. 
Jn Febriiaiy 1744, she was prosecuted forporjnry ! 
at the bar of the Court of King’s licncli, irclami. 
In the trial, which lasted a whole day, Mrs lleatli 
n,‘peated her averments as to Lonl and Laily 
Altham never having had a child, and from this 
testimony nothing could sliake licr. The jury 
found h«T 'not guilty.’ The decision, so contra- 
dictory to what the jury on the previous trial had 
arrived at, adds confusion to the whole affair. 

There was still another trial, and one which 
could not have been looked for. It was the trial 
of llichanl Karl of Anglesey, Francis Annesley, 
Ksi[., and John Jans, for an assault on the Honour- 
able James Annesley, Daniel MacKerchcr, and 
Hugli Kenneily. It took place at A thy in tlic | 
coiiiiiy of Kildare, before tlie second Baron of : 
the Exclieqner in Ireland, August 3, 1744. The | 
charge was such, as we presume, never occurred 
in an English court of justice. James Annesley 
and the two friends named went to amuse theiu' 
selves at the races on a broorl plain known as 
the Curragh of Kildare. While staiuliiig in a group i 
on horsclmck, they were assailed by the Earl of j 
Anglesey’s coachman, who, driving a carriage with ^ 
six horses, tried to ride them down, and hunted 
tliein wherever they moved, at tlic same time using 
the must opprobrious language, and calling out to 
James Annesley : ‘ There lie is ; there ’s the shoe- 
black.’ MacKercher, not relishing this treatment, 
waited on Loitl Anglesey to complain of the rude- 
ness to himself and another gentleman, Mr James 
Annesley. * Upon that, iny lord observed : ‘ A 
gentleman, sir ! a blackguajm shoe-bojr I 1 won t 
turn off my coachman for any abura either to him 
or you ; and you are a rogue and villain ; and he s 

* HoweU'siSrtafe TriaU, voL xrii fh 1414. 
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a bastard, the son of Lundy, by my brother.” 
And thereiimn Francis Anncsley, a relative of my 
]oril, MacKercher a stroke over the hcoil 

wi^ ^ whip.’ * There was much more to the 


with Lia whip.’ 
same purpose, too piunful to quote. The jury on 
this wretched trial found that Francis Aimesley 
was guilty of Uie assault, but acquitted the Earl of 
Ang^y* whose language, however, was clearly 
most iutcnipcrate and unjustifiable. 

Even after the public insult that hud been 
offered to him, James Aimesley remained passive. 
The very circumstance of having been denounced 
iu) a shoe-black or shoe-boy, and the sou of Juggy 
bandy, was enough, one would tliink, to rouse 
him to maintain what he believed to be his rights 
by all the means compcUMil to him in law. He 
(lid nothing of the sort To the surprise of every- 
body, he quitted Ireland, and dropped tamely into 
obscurity of private life. Avliat couhl this 
mean ? Was he conscious of the infirmity of his 
claim, and apprcdiensivc of prosecuting it to a 
practical issue i Was lie bought off from under- j 
taking further proceedings ? Did he feel incom- 
petent to undertake the role of a nobleman and 
land proprietor, and was glad to retire on some 
iiRsured competence 1 No one can satisfactorily 
answer these questions. Unless we make him out 
to have been an utter poltroon, the ])Tobability is 
tliat the coiilliciing evidence at the trial, and, more 
particularly, the acquittal of Mrs Heath on a chaigc 
of pcijiiry, liad shalcen his confidence in the claim 
be bad pciiiiiaciously put forward, and that he 
was fain to give up the contest. 

In shiiflling away from the hmli attitude he had 
assumed— ill deserting the battle he hud ostenta- 
tiously provoked — James Anm^slcy may be said to 
shrink iroiii public notice with a certain, degree of 
odium. All circumstances considered, the general 
belief will Ije, tliat he was not the legitimate son 
uf Lord Althaui. Such is our own opinion. AVe 
would not, how’ever, rank him in the category of 
those vulgar imiiustora who wickedly try to impose 
themselves on the w'orld for w'hat they know they 
arc not. The impi'ession left on our mind is, that 
he was the victim of a delusion, and, from early 
and ill-coiiceivcd recollections, fancied himself to 
ho the heir to an inheritance to which, as an ille- 
gitimate child, he had no valid claim. It seems, 
also, that, from the time of liis arrival in England, 
and his trial at tlie Old Bailey, lie was eiivironwl 
by a set of low and inten*sted parasites, on whom 
he probably relied for substantiating his visionary 
claim— in short, that he was as much sinned 
against os sinning. Altogether, the tale of his 
sufferings and the downfall of his hopes is truly 
piteous. If any wrath is to he cxpiMitled, it must 
fall on Arthur, Ijord Altluiiu, an iiicoiisiderate and 
worthless personage, who was the author of all the 
wwubles that ensued. 

It would have been pleasant for us, in the 
onlinoiy fashion of novelists, to skip over dilfi- 
culties, and end our story by installing James 
Annesley in the honours and possessions of his 
amidst a blaze of rejoicings like that 
welcomed Harry Bertram to the old iiiansiuii 
^[..■“‘htogowan. Regard for historic accuracy 
• ^ ^ conclude in a less hilarious straiu. 

j Ab^oning the doubtful results of judicial con- 
' ®nd perhaps not a little disconcerted with 




* HowelVi State I^riale, vbl. xviii. p. 202. 


experiences, Annesley took up his quarters at 
Blackheath. There, after passing a few years, 
though in what position we Know not, he died on 
the 5tli January 1760, leaving a son who died 
an infant, and a daughter who married, and 
whose children died young. His line was there- 
fore extinct. 

As far as we are aw.nre, this is the first time 
that, a^k'irt from law treatisuH, the singular story of 
James Annesley has been tlrawii up from authentic 
documents. All the remarkable facts which we 
have been able to gle.-in from th(i State Trials, are 
usually left out, possibly w'ith a view to siistuiiiing 
the sensational effect conveyed by the original and 
imperfect legend. The reflection occurs to us, that 
the teacliings of truth may at times be quite as 
interesting os, and bear a higher mural value than, 
the must ingenious conceptions of romance. 

w. c. 


A\- ALT. Ell’S AA'OllD. 

ClJAl'TEU XXXIV. FIXI.\a THK IMIICE. 

On hearing the answering cry from their com- 
roih'S, the party piislied up the hill, uml presently 
come upon a level huvn, surrounded with line trees, 
each a leafy tent, since tlieir branches descended to 
the ground, so as to fonii shelter from rain or sun ; 
a brook babbled down its centre, and by its side 
were tethered slicep and gouts. Nor diil this 
pastoral scene lack more romantic elements, for, 
beside the sheep, insteiul of shcphenls, lay, wooing 
the morning sun, the main body of the brigand 
baud. Home thirty men, scarcely any of whom had 
yet reached middle life, and bedizened in such 
finery as only children or savages could elsewhere 
iiave" found u pleasure in wearing. The pistols stuck 
in their gay scurfs, and the xiiuskcts piled in the 
centre of the lawn, suggested a con ipaiiy of amateur 
actors relicursing some eximisite tableau wvawt, 
after Salvator llosa, rather tlian what they really 
w'erc — a baud of bloodshedders and niffians. 
They jumped up with a shout uf welcome, os the 
xiew-comcrs luaile their appearance, and crowded 
around AA’^alter with signs of j^reat excitement, and 
a continuous chatter, of which he could make 
nothing, but which was jiroliably concerning his 
market-value in ducats. Then some one cried out, 

‘ 11 Capitano,' and these impiisitivc gentry melted 
away i'roui him as if by magic, and Corrulli him- 
self stood before him with uutstrctchei^l haml. 

‘ AVclcome, signor, to our country-house,* said 
he, smiling. ‘ 1 cannot say that I hope to see you 
long Jiere ; but W'hile you are with us, you shall 
have no cause to coinplaiii of our Iu»spitulity.’ 

AValter’s mind and eyes were wandering from 
tree to tree, in speculation as to which might form 
the bower of Lilian ; but he made shift to make 
soiiio civil response to this greeting - the courtesy 
of which he set down at its just value. It vras 
evident that the brigiuid chief required Bomethiug 
of him beside his ransom. 

‘ Your friends in Paleniio *— 

‘I have no friends there,’ interrupted AValter 
quickly. 

‘ AVell, well ; those, then, who miscall themselves 
your friends, have been very injudicious: but 
for tbeir having sent out the troops, milord and 
his daughter might by this time have been on 
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board their yacht again. As it ia^ there is no 
knowing wh^ that may bo — ^if ever.' And at 
these l^t two words, which were uttered very 
sternly, that ugly look came over the brigand’s face, 
which seemed to reveal the character of the man 
behind ib 

‘Where is milord, os you persist so wrongfully in 
calling him ?’ 

‘ You shall sec him in a fow moments. I havo 
sent for you here, indeed, for that purpose. Look, 
sir ; what you have told me of yourself and your 
slender purse may be true or not* Walter was 
about to speak, but the other stopped him with a 
gesture. * Let us suppose it true, then ; it is my 
rule that cannot is the same as will not ; and when 
the ransom is not forthcoming, I kill the captive. 
Your life is therefore forfeit 1 might say much 
more than your life, but I do not wish to proceed 
to extremities with you even in the way of menace. 
You may save your skin, without the loss of a 
ducat you only be guided by "ood sense.’ 

Walter bowed his head. ‘What is it you re- 
quire of me. Captain Corralli ?’ 

‘1 want you to teacli reason to this fellow- 
countryman of yours, wliom I have in my power.’ 

‘And his daughter, where is his daughter V 

‘She is safe enoiigli. No harm will happen to 
her, from us, at all events.* 

‘ That means that she is dying,’ answered Walter 
hoarsely. ‘ If the damp and cold should kill her, 
you are none the less her murderer than if you 
had slain her with your hands.’ 

‘ 1 will settle with my own conscience for that, 
signor,’ returned the other contemptuously. ‘ What 
we are both concerned about at prosent — and you 
much more than I, believe me— is this ransom. 
The old man is a fool, and can be made to umleiv 
stand nothing. He does not compinheiid that I 
shall burn him alive, skin him alive ; he thinks 
ho is ill Loudon, and has to deal with a mere 
pickpocket. 1 i^rotest tliat lie offered me one 
thousand ducats — ^not a week’s living for the band. 
It made my fingers itch to .shoot him down ; only, 
that that would have been letting him off too 


So furious was the bri^nd’s passion, that the 
foam flew from his lips, his eyes glarc<l like those 
of a wild beast, and his fingers roved from knife- 
handle to pistol-butt os though they had been the 
keys of a piano. 

' What is it exactly you wish me to do ?’ in- 
quired Walter. 

‘ To convince him that I mean wliat I say, that 
what I tlireaten 1 will perform ; and, worse, that 
if this money 1 demand is not forthcoming— all of 
it — ^that he shall die, and be days in dying ; that 
he shall pray for death a thousand times, and in 
vain.' 

‘And what am I to gain, if I am successful in 
pcTsi^ing him, Captain Corralli 7’ 

‘ Life, liberty ! llis ransom shall cover yours, 
which is but a Ilearbita If you fail, beware, young 
man, for you shall shore his fate. Now, follow me? 
With these worde^ delivered in a most menacing 
tone, Corralli turned upon his heel, and led the 
way to a large beech-tree, the branches of which 
swept the ground, and moving them aside, revealed 
to Walter's eyes the recumhent form of Mr Chris- 
topher Brown, wrimpcd in a capote, and pillowed 
on one of the cushions stolen from the cabin of 


his yacht 


and discomfort had banished slnmber^^m him ; 
but as he rose upon his elbow to regard his visitors, 
he rubbed his eyes, like some newly awakened 
man, who doubts whether he is not still in the 
loud of dreams. 

‘ Why, that’s not Mr Litton, surely 7’ 

His tone had no displeasure in it, such as Walter 
had apprehended ; the danger and stran^css of 
his position forbade his entertaining the ideas 
which might naturally have occurred to him under 
ordinary circumstances ; ho did not recomiisc in 
Walter the man whom he had dismissed from his 
own house for deceit, whom ho suspected of plot- 
ting to win his daughter, and whose presence in 
Sicily at the present moment he mij^lit well 
associate with the pursuit of the same iorbidden 
object ; he only beheld a friend and fellow-coimtry- 
man, dropped out of the cbiuds, and, as he vaguely 
hoped, wiw power to succour him. 

‘ Why, who would have thought of meeting yon 
in this den of thieves ! * continued Mr Brown. ‘*Do 
you bring any good news 7’ 

‘Indeed, sir, no,’ answered Walter sorrowfully; 
‘ 1 am only this man’s prisoner, like yourself.’ 

‘ Yes, yes ; all mice in my trap,’ put in (>oiTalli, 
understanding by Waltei*’8 manner what w;is 
meant, and gesticulating triuinpliaiitly with liis 
fingers. ‘ Two were caught first, click, click ! uiid 
then this one came to look after them, click ! ’ 

‘What does the wretch say 7’ inquired 
Brown. 

‘He is telling you how it happens that I am 
here. I had discovered you were captured, ami 
on my rood to give the alarm, I got taken prisoner 
myself.’ 

‘ I am sorry that we have done you such a wrong,’ 
said the merchant with feeling. 

‘ T shall not regret it, Mr Brown, if only I may 
he the means of being of advantage to you,’ .iii' 
swered A7nltcr. ‘ At present, our position is vcit 
serious. The troops have been called out, which 
has enraged the hngands, and ’— 

‘ But surely, then, we are certain of rescue?’ inter- 
rupted the merchant eagerly. ‘The soldiers must 
needs make short work of such scoundrels as 
these.’ 

‘ If they could only catch them ; hut that is not 
so easy. And if they did so, they would not find 
us alive. It is this man’s invariable custom to 
kill his captives, if he cannot keep theiiL* 

‘ That is wliat he has been trying to persuade me 
all along,’ said Mr Brown ; * but 1 am not going to 
believe such nonsense. We are British subjectss 
and the thing is incredible, Mr Litton. I would 
havo dared him to do his worst, had it not been for 
dear Lilian.' Here the old man’s lip began to 
quiver, and a tear stole down his wiiite cheek. 
‘ She was weak and ailing, when they took her, 
and though I have reason to believe she is better 
lodged than I have been, and attended by persons 
of her own sex, I tremble for what may he tn® 
effects of such rude treatment 0 Mr Litton, wlmt 
an ass and idiot I was, to listen to Sir Eegmalds 
advice, and leave old England for sucli a country 
as this ! IIoW long do you think it will be before 
wo get out of it 7 * , . 

‘ It is impossible, my dear sir, to raess at tMt 
What I would implore you to persuade J*)* 

that your position is a matter of life and deatii, 
which 110 sacrifice can be considered too gr®n 
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one. 1 am instracted by this man to treat with 
you concerning your ransom.’ 

^ * YeSi yes,' cried Corr«alli, pricking up his cars at j 
the fiuniliar word ; * now, you are coming to it at 
lost. It is well you should make milord come to 
reason.' 

* What I would advise, Mr Brown,’ said Walter, 
Ms, that you should be firm on one point, namely, 
to pay nothing whatever until your daughter is 
placed in safety with her sister.’ 

‘How much docs he say?’ exclaimed Corralli 
impatiently. * I should like to hear him come to 
the point Will he pay me my six hundred 
thousand ducats ? ' 

‘ You must be mad, Captain Corralli,’ exclaimed 
Wtdter, in amazement. ‘There is no man alive, 
unless you caught your king liimsclf, who could 
piiy Biicn a sum as that’ 

‘You mean no Sicilian; but there are plenty 
Iiiglcse. They are made of gold; I know it 
Koihing is good enough for them, and nothing too 
dear. A man who has a pleasure-ship of his own 
too ! My demands arc too moderate : if anything 

amiss with them, that is it. You tell him what I 
say. Six hundred thousand ducats, or he is a dead 
man.’ 

‘ This man says, Mr Brown, that you must pay 
him a hundred thousand pounds, or he will kill yoit’ 

The old merchant started to his feet so (j^uickly, 
that Corralli drew back a pace, and laid his hand 
upon his knife. ‘A liundrcd thousand grand- 
iiiothcrs! Did any one ever hear of such a sum 
except in the Bank cellars ! If you were to sell me 
up to-morrow, I could not command the half of it 
I will not give him a hundred thousand pence.’ 

‘Ay, the bank,’ put in Corralli cunningly, again 
I'ccognising a scrap of what was said ; ‘ now, that 
is like coming to business, lie is talking of 
Cordon’s bank at Faleniio, is lie not ? That is, of 
CDiiTsc, where the money will conic from.* 

‘ Tnrlccd, he is talking of nothing of the kind,’ 
said Walter calmly. The excitement of the mer- 
I'iiant, which had certainly testified to the extrav- 
agance of the demand as strongly as any words 
could have done, had not, ns he fancied, been 
thrown away upon the brigand chief. ‘TTc was 
saying that no private person, even in England, 
could coiiimand such a sum as you propose, lie | 
has not got it to give, nor yet the half of it’ 

* Then, by Santa Rosalia, he shall die ! ’ cried the 
brigand, ‘and you alon^ with him.’ 

' It may be so, Captain Corralli, for it lies within 
your power to kill us *— - 

‘Ay, and to do more, look you— to roast you, 
to skin you ! * 

, 'Just so; you mentioned all that before. It is 
in vour power to do anything to us that you are 
wicked enough to imagine ; but it is not in tins 
man’s power to pay the sum you propose. We 
shall die sooner or later, at all events— then you 
Will be left, as you say; with our skins — they will 
he worth much, and, in the end, you will be 
taken, and hanged for it If you consider such a 
of conduct nilvautageous, you must pursue 
For my part, if I were in your place, I would 
® httte more reasonable.’ 

. ^0 brigand’s face was black with rage ; he 
looked more like a vulture than a human being, os 
lie ga^cd on the unhappy merchant, as though loug- 
mg to fiill on him with beak and claw. 

You do not know me, Signor Inglese, or you 


would not dare to speak to me thus,’ said he to ' 
Walter.^ ‘ Are we lawyer and client; that you give 
me advice of this sort, and cross my will when I 
have expressed it?’ 

‘ I would not cross it, if I could help it, Captain 
Corralli ; ‘but your demands are those of a mad- 
man, of a man who wishes to have our blood, by 
demanding of us an impossibility.’ 

‘ It is possible tliat you may be speaking the 
truth,’ answered Corralli after a long pause. ‘If 
this man has really but three hundred thousand 
ducats, with that 1 must he content. But if he 
docs not posscas t/ienz, then let him prepare for 
death, since, for a less sum, lie shall never escape 
alive out of my hands. And let him come to his 
conclusion, “Yea” or “ Nay,” within ten iniiiutes, 
for my patience has cached its limit’ As he aiid 
these words, the bri^^nd produced oile of the vari- 
ous watches that adorned his person — a gold one, 
incnistcd with jewels, the spoil, probably, of some 
native milord-*- and placed it on the ground before 
him, where it formed a spot of sunshine in that 
shady place. 

Walter translated this ulliiiiatum to the old 
merchant, and added an expression of his own 
belief that nothing less than the sum now uaiacd 
W'oiild suillcc the brigand's greed. 

‘ Fifty thousand pounds ! ’ cried the old man in 
an agony. ‘ Why, that will be ruin, Mr Litton — 
beggary!’ 

Walter did not believe that this was literally 
true. It was quite possible that such a sum vras 
as great as even the merchant’s credit could have 
realised in ready money, so far from home ; but it 
could surely not be Ids w'liolc fortune ; and in bis 
heart he wondered how, for an instant, considering 
the position of Lilian, her father should have I 
hesitated to give in to terms that, however hard, 
w'crc yet practicable. He did not know how dear 
is wealth to those who have much of it, especially 
w'hen it has been acquired by their own hands ; 
how one’s ducats and one’s daughter, if not rated 
at the same value, bear yet some proportion to one 
another, in such a man’s mind, os they had in that 
of the Jew of Venice. Moreover, he did not take 
into Buflicient account the natural incapacity of the 
owner of Willow'bank, Regent’s Park, to believe 
in the menaces of their captor. Mr Christopher 
Brown had, probably, never read M. About's 
King of the Mountains, nor that matchless tale of 
M. Dumas, wherein he describes how the banker 
in the hands of brigands is charged a hundred 
thousand francs for an eg" not particularly fresh, 
and at a similar rate for all other necessities of the 
tabic, till Ins bill for board equals the ransom he 
has declined to pay ; and if he had read them, he 
would have taken them for romances, as void of 
foundation as a fairy tale. He was scarcely, in 
fiuit, more capable of realising his present cirenm- 
stances, than he would have been of imagining 
them, if tiiey had not occurred. And though be 
saw himself fallen among thieves, and wholly in 
their power, he found it hard to believe that they 
would venture on such extremities as Walter had 
foreshadowed. The London cry, ‘Where are the 
police '? ’ was a sentiment that he could not eradi- 
cate from his mind. In this matter, the brigand 
chief (who had, doubtless, had the opportunity of 
observing such workings of the mind in others of 
his capt^cs) liod gauged the merchant with con- 
siderable accuracy. 
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* No^* persisted Mr Brown ; * let the scoundrel 
do his worst ; his sickle shall never reap all the 
liarvest of my life of honest toil. 1 will die 
rather tlian suomit to it!’ 

* Alas, sir, it is not a question of dying, if what 
we have heard of this man’s cruelties is true,’ 
urged Walter, 'hut of far worse than death; and, 
moreover, it is not your life nor mine that is 
alone at stake. Consider what your daughter must 
be enduring, and how every moment of delay and 
haggling may he fraught with peril to her.’ 

*(JonsidcT ! ’ echoed the merenant with irritation. 
‘Do you supnose, then, that she has escaped my 
consideration r 1 am only thinking whctlier she | 
would thank me for saving her, since it must needs i 
be done at such a sacriKce to her of w'calth, posi- 1 
tion, comfort, .and all that makes life worth having. 
Three hundred thousand ducats ! It is iiioiistroiis, 
it is incredible 1 Two thousand pounds a year for 
over, in return for two nights’ involuntary lodging 
upon a mountain-side. 1 will never give it ! ’ 

The very force and passion of these protestations, 
however, suggested to Walter that tnc merchant 
was at least wavering in his stubborn resolve. 

‘ The question is, Mr Brown,’ observed he, with 
earnestness, ‘ la it within your power to command 
so vast a sum, or not 1 ’ ' 

‘ 1 have a good name on Change, sir ! * answered 
the other, witli an assumption of dignity that 
at any other time would iiavu been amusing to 
note ; ‘and a good name there is good everywhere 
else.’ 

‘Tlien, for iroavcn’s sake, use it!’ exclaimed 
Walter passionately. ‘ Wliy, if yon died, sir, under 
this mail’s tortures, and Lilian died’ — for, in the 
stress and strain of their common misfortune, he 
spoke of her thus familiarly, and her father 
listened without reproof— ‘ wliut would Lady Sel- 
wyn say ? Would she thank you, because your 
obstinate resolve hod enriched her by tiic sacrifice 
of a father and a sister ?’ 

‘ True, true,* answered the old man, as if talking 
to himself: ‘all would in that cose go to Lotty, 
which would mean to him/ 

By chance, Walter luul hit upon an argument 
more convincing than any wliich logic or coiiiniou- 
sense could have suggested. 'Well, well, Mr 
Litton, it is a hard case ; but 1 will be guided by 
you.’ 

' The ten minutes are over,’ observed the brigand, 
taking up his watch, and throwing away the end 
of the cigar with which he had been beguiling the 
time, ‘lias milord come to his right mind?’ 

‘kir Brown will pay the money, Captain Cor- 
ralli — that is, if so huge a sum can be raiscil in 
Palermo upon his credit — on one condition. His 
daughter must be set at liberty on the spot; 
indeed, the letter of authorisation must be delivered 
to the baidcer by her hand. It would otherwise be 
valueless, since lie would conclude it to have been 
extorted by force.’ 

‘That shall lie done,’ answered the brigand 
quietly ; ‘ we have no wish to retain the signora. 
It is a pleasure to me, 1 assure you, to reflect that 
we are to remain good friends. The sooner she is 
away, doubtlcBs the better for her. Here are pens, 
ink, and papenfor the authorisation;’ and once 
more the chief produced from an outside pocket 
these business inatenals, which were almost as 
much the implements of his trade as the knife and 
the musket 


‘ My friend must sec his daughter before she 
goes,* observed Wdter quickly. There w-as some- 
thing in the brigand’s manner that had aroused hU 
suspicions. Was it not possible that that phrase, 
‘Tlie sooner she is away, doubtless the better fur 
her,’ implied that she was dying ? 

‘That is impossible,’ answered Corralli coolly 
‘ since milonl docs not speak Sicilian. No word is 
allowed to pass between a prisoner about to be 
released and one who is still retained captive 
unless in our own language. The signora will take 
the authorisation — which will be rc^ by a friend 
of ours who is acquainted with the English tongue 
— but we must take care iliut she has no secret 
instnictions. I regret to forbid an interview so 
naturally agreeable, but the precaution is one 
wliich will recoiiimciid itself to milord’s good 
sense.’ 

The Tartar, which had been so visible when 
Captain Corralli’s skin had been scratched, was no 
longer visible ; the wound was healed ; he was 
once more, in manner, the Cliesterlield of brigand 
chiefs. 

‘But for all we know, the signora maybe’— 
Walter hesitated ; he could not bring himself to 
speak of Death in connection with liis Lilian — 

‘ unfit for travel, too ill to bear the journey ; or, 
under that pretence, you may not let her free, after 
yon have promised to do so.* 

‘ The signor should reiuemlier, that without her 
personal presence at the banker’s, as he has just 
observed, the ransom could not be obtained,' 
aiiswcml Corralli blandly. ‘ If the assuranro of 
her being alive is all that is retpiircd, the signor 
can sec lier liiinself --since you both speak our 
language- -but not milord.’ 

When this was cominnnicatcd to klr Brown, he 
did not make tlie opposition to this h.'irsh annouiico- 
iiicnt that Walter had expected ; the fact w'us, that 
though he loved his daughter wdth all the strength 
of a strong nature, lie w'os singularly free from 
.sentiment us such ; in this mutter, a.s in profes- 
sional alfairs, he lookeil to the main facts, and 
Xirovided that he could feud assured that Lilian 
was safe in licr friends’ hands, he could fongo that 
XMirting ciu'css which to some men would liave been 
worth the ransom he was about to pay. kloreover, 
it must be added, that be conceived that all ditii< 
cullies in the way of his own freedom would be nt 
once removed, and that the next day, or the one 
after next at farthest, would sec him once more 
on board the never to touch land again 

until they reached the British soil. 

‘Go and sec her, Mr Litton,' said he. ‘ Give her 
my fondest love, and tell her how it is that I am 
debarred from bidding her good-bye. Bid her 
hqsten matters with the bankers dl she can. 
Since I must jiay this money, the sooner it is done 
the better ; and if you can do so, without being 
overheard, tell her that laige as the sum is wliich 
has liccn extorted from me, she will not, neverthe- 
less, have to beg her bread — do you understand !’ 

Walter understood very well, though he won- 
dered greatly how Mr Bi-owu could comfort hiin- 
Bclf witli such reflections at such a time, much 
more recommend them to others. 

Then the merchant drew out the authorisation-- 
he had become quite himself a^in at the prospect 
of a business transaction— in brief and concise terms. 
It was unnccessaiy to dilate upon his neccssitoiw 
position, since all the world of Paleniio was by 
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thb time actinainted with it ; but he waa careful, 
At the chiefe eu^uestion, to odd, beside the usual 
formula, that all the ransom must be paid in nold. 
His name was well known to the bankers, to nAom 
he had been dulv recommended ; and there was his 
son-in-law, Sir Reginald, to vouch fur him. The 
.rtuieral sympathy of the commercial public and of 
his fellow-countryinen would doubtless also be of 
Homc advantage in such a crisis ; and, upon the 
whole, he did not doubt that the money — ^which in 
London he could have })roduced in a few hours— 
would be forthcoming in a day or two at the far- 
thest. He did not comprehend — ^nor, indeed, did 
Walter— that the raising of the money was only 
line of the difficulties that might interpose between 
them and freedom. 

‘There ! * said Mr Brown, when he had signal 
the document, and the other two had witnessed it ; 

* 1 have chopped my ann off ; 1 feel bettor.’ 

To sign away so huge a sum seemed, indeed, to 
him like the lopping away of a limb ; but when 
imec it was gone, he wiped it o(f the books of 
liis mind like a bud debt, and commenced the 
business of life again, under new conditions. 

I ‘ And now, gcntleiiicn,’ said Corralli, who had at 

once possessed himself of the document, ‘ the sooner 
we get on with this little business the belter for all 
jMirties.— Santoro ! * 

At the sound of liis name, Walter’s body-guard 
at once made his appearance ; he had decked him- 
self out even more splendidly than before, having 
lii'cn lent some personal uniainents by bis friends 
to go a-wooing with ; just as a yoiiiig lady will 
^onletimes borrow a necklace or a bracelet for a 
bull from her mother’s jewcl-c-asc. 

‘I sec,’ said the captain, lulilressing his follower, 
with groat good-hiiinour, Uhat you have mode up 
your mind to see Lavocca, and, as it happens, the 
(ipportunity now oilers itself. The signor hero is 
lo be conducted to the cavern.* 

’ The irnvern ! ’ uxclaimc<l Santoro, as though he I 
could haidly believe his ears. ! 

' Ves ; did I not say so ? Colletta and yourself 
will be answerable, os before, for his safety, and he 
will be intrusted to you two alone. — If you have 
any last words for milord,’ added he, addressing 
Walter, ‘ you had bettor say them.’ 

‘Mr Brown,* said Walter, ‘I am going. Have 
you anything to add to what you have already 
said, as respects your daughter 1’ 

’ Nothing, but my love and blessing, Mr Litton. 
Bul^ as respects yourself, I would wish to say, in 
anything shouhl happen to either of ns ere 
we meet again, that I am deeply sensible of the 
good-will towa^B me and mine, which has caused 

a to share our misfortime. 1 confess that I 
ved ill to you at Willowhaiik, and that iny 
iirst^ impression of your character was the true 
one. Water’s only answer was to hold out his 
A^d, which the other took and pressed warmly, 
^ou will tell me the truth about my Lilian,’ 
^tered the old man ; ‘you will conceal nothing 
“oni me. It’s uncommon hard, because a man 
Bpeaks his mother-tongue, that he mayn’t say 
j^-nye to his daughter. But, after all, it will be 
for a few days, will it I We shall be on 
“oywl the yacht again before the week’s out, eh ?’ 

sir, T hope you will/ said Walter 
^oubtoi^^ Bince it was Thursday even then, 

* W LUiMi gets to Palermo this afternoon, you 


see,’ aiguetl Mr Brown, ‘the money can he collected 
before night, and sent up here the first thing in the 
morning. I assure you it is not so pleasant sleep- 
ing under these beech-tiees, that 1 should wish to 
try it a thinl time. At all events, I do trust Hie 
people at Cionlon’s will take care that wc don’t 
spend our Hiinday in such society as this,* and he 
pointed to the members of the band, who, with char- 
acteristic interest in any excitement, had alreodv 
gathered round to see* Walter and his guards 
depart upon their cxpeilition. The picture of the 
honest merchant, as he stood without liis leafy 
tent bidding »1ieu to him in such sanguine words, 
and denouncing the unconscious spectators, was 
fated often to recur tf) Waller's mind, in days to 
come, with a sari sense of contrast. 

DEEP-SEA EXPLORATIONS. 

IN FOUK CHAVTERS. — CllAPTEIl I. 

Is a former number of this Journal (No. 485, 
April 1873), in an article entitled ‘ Wonders of the 
Deep,’ we drew attention to the vast strides that 
had then recently been made in our knowledge of 
the physical conditions of tlie ocean ; and from a 
work then just published, JJeptiis of the Sea, by 
Professor Wy ville Thomson, wc gave a sketch of the 
explorations of the ships Lightning and Porcupine, 
We now propose to take up the subject, and, in 
the course of a few articles, describe what has been 
done since, more particularly with reference to the 
voyage of the Challewjer, which vessel had at that 
time lately left our shores ; and in doing this, we 
shall add such other incidents connected with the 
voyage as we believe will interest our readers. 

In our article ‘ Wonders of the Deep,' wc casually 
mentioned the name of Professor ^warrl Forbes 
as having, by his perseverance and industry, made 
a great advance in marine discovery ; he succeeded 
in dredging in two hundred fathoms ; and in the 
prosecution of this, his favourite work, in the 
Mediterranean, this truly great natunilist was 
taken from us, all too soon, but not befon; he had 
established a reputation, as much for his ami- 
ability and kindliness of heart, as for his deep 
research and knowledge as a naturalist. Forbes 
has had many Bucccs.<ors, Jind woithy ones too. 
Harvey did much both in England and Australia, 
but his researches teiidetl more to develop the 
fonns and limits of vegetable, than of animal 
life ; and it has been stated by liiiii and others, 
that at the depth of fifty fathoms, vegetable 
life is cxtremclv swint ; whilst it entirely dis- 
Appears before the depth of two hundred ffithoms 
is reached. Bo that, as appears from the Depths 
of the Sea, it is a question liow the animals in 
the deepest parts of the occ.aii effect their nutri- 
tion ; uud it is believed, that those inliabitiiig 
extreme depths have no special oxgans of nutri- 
tion, but absorb nourlBhiiient through the whole 
surface of their jelly-like bodies ; and if this be 
so, tho still more remarkable fact remains unex- 
plained OB to what kind of nourishment they imbibe, 
and how that nourishment is developed, for if 
some of the animals live on microscopic globigerina, 
the globigerina themselves must be leil. 

The means at command of those who were tho 
first to attempt individual measurements of great 
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rection was obtained for them, tliat enabled ]>r ' 
Carpenter to utilise the numerous observations lio 
hod made. 

The last cruise of the season was spent iu ^ 
farther examination of the Faroe Channel; and by 
means of a simple contrivance devised by Captaiu 
Calver, important additions were made to our know- 
ledge of animal life at great depths : it was found 
that on the mvel bottom the dred^ come up 
empty; but by teasing out some oiuinary mpu- 
yarnsj forming them into tangles, and attaching 

them to the arms of the dredge, they came up 

teeming with animal life, and proved beyond ii 

doubt that animal life was as prolific in the cold 

The necessities of the telegraph cable, then, were area, where the temperature was below the freex- 
the first inducements to a qrst^atic examination ing-poiiit, ns in the warm area, where the teinpeia- 
of the contour of the ocean-bed ; but its object^ it turn was considerably above it. 
must be remembered, was more of a commercial In 1870, the Porcupim couhl not be spared 

nature than a scieutinc ; and although the small from her other duties until June ; and on the 4th 

portions of the bottom brought up by the sound- July she left Falmouth with Mr Gwyu .Icffreys, 
iiig-rod were eagerly sought after by naturalists, it accompanied by a son of Dr Carixjnter, who 
w'os but the coiiimenceiiient, or tbe introduction conducted a series of analytical observations to 
of the thin end of the wedge^ from which time ascertain the amount of chlorine contained in soa- 
was to develop great rosnlts. watiT at different depths. On this cruise the 

We owe to the late Captain M. F. kfauiy, of the Poreuinne proceeded in a south-westerly direction, 
United States navy, a debt of gratitude for the dredging in from four hundred to eight huudnd 
advantages that have been derived from his re- fathoiuH; and by the help of the ‘ tangles,’ a rich 
searches in connection with the physical conditions haiwest was seciinMl. In one of the casts of the 
of the ocean, especially as regard its prevailing dredge, seventy-one Bpecio,s of IVlollnsca were oh- 
winds and currents ; and wc may safely say he tained, that were cither entirely new to science, nr 
has been the means of immensely increasing tbe never before described. Proceeding along the coast 
commercial prosperity of his fellow-men. Our of Poi-tiigal, the vessel reached Gibraltar, where 
subject, however, treats more paiticularly of under- Dr Carpenter took the scientific charge, Mr (ilwyu 
surface plicnoiiicna. ^ Jeffreys rotuniing to England. The examination 

The cruise of the TAyhining extended over a of the Gibraltar Strait was then commenced, und 
period of only six weeks, and that at the latter a criiisQ mode into the Mediterranean ; the results 
end of the season ; the examination was there- \vcre of considerable inipoiiance in connection with 
fore confined to tbe space between Scotland and those obtained in the Atlantic, and on which Dr 
Faroe, and four to five degrees to the westward ; Carj}enter has founded a thoo:^ not intended to 
and although the weather at that late season be discussed in these pages. Tlie Meditemiiieaii 
of the year interfered with very successful work, w'lus found considerably less prolific in animal life 
the results gave great encouragement for fuitlicr tlian the Atlantic, but a fine collection of corals 


depths, were rough in the extreme ; and in sound- 
ing from a boat, the surface-drift hod such effect 
on the boat itself, that although the line might 
appear peipcndicular for the short distance it 
could be seen through the water, it could not be 
confidently asserted that it was so ; and it was 
not until a resting-place for his electric telegraph 
cables was required, that man was compelled to 
ascertain the nature of the bottom, os well as ilic 
depths of the ocean. As in many other tiling our 
American cousins were the first in the field ; but 
it is now admitted that w'e have far suipasacd 
them in all tiiat relates to the knowledge of the 
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research. Drodging was effected at a greater depth 
than had ever been attempted, namely, six hundred 
and fifty fathoms, and a scries of observations of the 
temperatuTO at different depths obtained, that en- 
able Dr Carpenter to define the limits of the cold 
area or arctic water moving south, and tbe warm 
area where the stream of tliat arctic w'atcr is in- 
tercepted by islands. Within these areas, whicli 
differ tvrenty degrees in temperature, distinct races 
of animals were found to exist. 

Next year, the Pormmne hod a more extended 
voyage. The vessel left the Thames on her first 
cruise in the middle of May, and cobnmcnced 
operations between the parallels of Cape Clear 
and Slync Head on the Irish coast, where she 
carried out a scries of soundings six hundred 
miles from the shore, and dredg^ in the then 
unprecedented depth of one thousand five hundred 
fathoms, yielding curious results, and bringing 
animals to the surface with well-developed eyes. 

In the next cruise, bolder attempts were made 
with the dredge, and a quantity of globigerina 
{the dead bodies of a Bpemes of animalcule) mud 
was brought from a depth of two thousand four 
hundred fathoms, or nearly three miles ; the sound- 
ings were idso carried farther out to the west and 
south of Ireland, and the action on the thermom- 
eters was well tested ; and by comparing them 
with those used the year before, a scale ^f co]> 


aiid shells was obtained. 

Tlie next year, Dr Carpenter further investigated 
the Gibraltar current, and, by means of a current- 
drag, observed the direction and force of the water 
at various depths. 

Although the observations made in these funi 
years were intennilient, and somewhat straggluij?* 
the endeavour being to collect us much iiiforinaliuu 
as possible in tlie limited time, they nevertheless 
proved of great value ; so much that when 
collated and the results laid before Her Majesties 
govermnent, and the advantaj'GS of a systematic 
examination of the ocean pointed out, govern- 
ment at once Yielded to tbe suggestions of what 
may be termed ‘ the scientific world,* and agreed 
to fit out a vessel of such size, and for such an 
extended voya^», as the important nature of the 
subject demanded. . 

The vessel selected for this extended voyage oi 
exploration was the now well-known steani-ahip 
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the upper deck, which were retained, more i 
purpose of signalling, than for warfare. 
were erected on both the main and lower oec»*» 
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to accommodate the savants who were to accom- 
pany the ship ; cabins were also required for a 
^art-room, analysing and photographing rooms, a 
chemical laboratoiy, and a capacious bath-room. 

The powder-magazine was converted into a 
cspirit-room, with several hundred gallons of alco- 
hol stowed therein, almost as dangerous a cargo 
jisits more natural one— gunpowder. There were 
also stowed awi^ thirty tons of iron sinkers, and 
thousands of fathoms of sounding and dredge line, 
made from the finest selected Italian hemp. 
Dredges were supplied of the moat approved 
patterns, and every conceivable contrivance for 
Etching everything, from wholes to marine in- 
fusoria. Fortunately, no parsimonious economy 
stinted the supply of every article likely to be of 
sendee during the long voyage. 

The command of the CtMlUng&r was intrusted to 
Captain Gcoige 8. Nares (since appointed to the 
^TOYcmment arctic expedition, his successor hc- 
nig Captain Frank T. Thomson), an officer who 
had already distinguished himself in the arctic 
regions, and luid more recently commanded a sur- 
veying vessel in the kleditcrrancan. The second in 
coiDiiiand, Commander J. P. Maclear, is the son of 
the talented astronomer of the Cape of Good Hope, 
Sir Thomas Maclear. Three lieutenants and a navi- 
gating lieutenant, surgeon and .assistaut-suTgeon, 
i)iiymasier, four snh-licutcnants, the usual staff of 
eiigiueers and assistants, and one hundred and 
fifty s(^amen and marines, formed the cumplc- 

lUCIlt. 

The charge of the scientific staff was most judi- 
ciously given to Professor Wyville Thomson, 
F.RS., who, as a man of science, is well known to 
be one of the highest onler, and whose genial dis- 
position well fitted him for the task, in a social 
point of view — a point of no mean consideration on 
an extended voyage such as that of the Challenger, 
Professor Tliomsou’s staff consisted of Mr J. Y. 
Iiiicliaiian, M.A., of the Cliciiiical Laboratory of 
I'Alinhiiigli Univ<!rsity, as chemist; Mr II. N. 
Moselv, M.A, Dr Von Willemocs 8uhm, and Mr 
John Murray, as naturalists ; niid Mr J. J. Wild, of 
Zorich, os secretary and artist. A corporal of the 
Koyal Engineers, well skilled in photography, was 
also ap]iointcd. 

Por the purposes of dredging and sounding, 
jlonkey-engiiies were fitted on the upper deck, and 
jaige stages erected at the sides, for receiving tlie 
loaded dredges. 

For the purposes of hydrography, a laigc supply 
of instruments was furnished, to meet all the 
j^quirements for surveying ports and harboura ; 
hut the gi^test attention was naturally devoted to 
the most important object of the voyage, namely, 
uecp-sca exploration ; and as the ascertainment 
of the temperature at various depths was one of 


osed ill all deep-sea observations, was found by 
o*Wmiicnt to be so yielding under pressure as to 
the observations taken with it unreliable ; 
•«ui It wsu also found that the error was due to the 
^nipression of the full bulb ; even the strongest 
could he made yielded, causing an error of 
or twelve degrees at a pressure equal to 
^°.™?8aud fathoms. To remedy Uiis, Dr 
Iniiir . proposed covering the full 

With on outer bulb : this’ was done, and it 


effectually relieved the inner bulb from the pres- 
su^that caused the error. 

by Mi Casallo, were supplied ; and in od^ion, a 
‘ differential thermometer, ' devised by Mr Scimciis, 
F.RS., for ascertaining from the ship the tempera- 
ture at various depths, was x>laccd on board ; but 
depending, as it did, on two insulated wires and 
the indication by a delicate galvanometer, it was 
found inappliciiblo for use on board ship when 
there was any motion ; and as the protected ther- 
mometers were found to answer their purpose, the 
loss of the other was not so much felt 
Since the Chalknxjer sailed, another form of self- 
registering thermometer has been devised by Mr 
XegTctli, the optician, which has this oflvantage 
over tlie Six’s thermometer, that whereas, if the 
latter passes through a warmer current of water 
than the surface-water to a colder, the index regis- 
ters only tliat of the warmer current, and not the 
colder water, to which it has descended; the 
Ncgrctti thermometer, on the contrary, registers 
that only at the greatest depth to which the in- 
strument has reached. This is effected in cutting 
off the mercury at the bulb by a vciv ingenious 
contrivance, by the action of drawing the Hnc up, 
when the instnimcnt takes a complete turn, deposit- 
ing the quantity of mercury thus cut off in the 
other arm of the syphon tube, on which is marked 
the scale for reading the temperature. This has 
been scut to the Challenger^ but reports have not 
yet reached us of its action. 

Scarcely of less importance is the apparatus used 
for asccrtaiuiug the depth of the sea. The tenii 
‘deep-soundings’ has now an entirely different si^j- 
nificance from that which it formerly had. Nodift- 
culty is now experienced in sounding in any depth, 
and bringing tlie sinker with a Rpecimen of the 
bottom to the surface ; this is effected by a lead of 
a1)out a hundi‘cd weight, having a tube screwed to the 
bottom. At the bottom of the tube is a ‘ butterfly 
valve,’ w'hich opens inward like the wings of a 
butterfly ; the water passes through the tube as 
the sinker descends ; but on piercing into the oozy 
bed of the ocean, and being withdrawn, the win^ 
fall horizontally, and retain the soil contained in 
tlio tube. But when the depth is beyond a thou- 
sand fathoms, or thereabouts, the difficulties increase 
in proportion to the depth, and it becomes neces- 
sary to have a greater weight of sinkcra ; and as 
the increased weight and friction of sinkers and 
line would prove too much for the line in hauling 
it up, a contrivance has been devised to detach 
the sinkers and leave them at tlie bottom, at 
the same time obtaining a portion of the soil, as a 

E roof that the sinkers liuve readied the bottom ; 

euce the necessity for the lai^jc supply of 
sinkers. These sinkers arc discs of iron ot half a 
hundredweight each, having a hole through the 
centre, and made to fit one over the other. The 
sounding-tube is about five feet in length, the 
lower end fitted wiili a butterfly valve, as already 
described ; at the upper end is a sliding-rod. having 
two small shoulders, which project when tne tube 
is suspended and the rod up ; but, when resting on 
the ground, the shonlders sink within tube. 
The tube is passed through the number of sinkers 
required, and this is reflated by the depth, cur- 
rent, &c. expected ; generally three to four liun- 
dredweight is used. An iron ring, with stout 
wire attached to either sidCi is passed under the 
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weights, and a loop of the wire placed over the 
shoulders. Thus, with the tube suspended, the 
wire and ring support the weights ; but the moment 
the tube comes in contact with the ground, and 
the suspending line is slackened, the shoulders 
are pulled down by the weights, and becoming 
buried in the tube, the wire; loop is thrown ofl^ 
and the tube is drawn through the sinkers, leaving 
them on the ground. It must be mentioned that 
the lower nine to twelve inches of the tube is left 
protruding beyond the weights ; this portion is 
driven into the ground, and secures the specitneii 
of the soil. This instrument is called the * BsiiUie 
Slounding-raacliino,’ after its inventor. There have 
been many detaching instruments invented, but 
the one described is the latest, and is considereil 
the best. 

The line used is one inch in circumference, and 
is capable of bearing a sternly strain of about 
foniteen or fifteen hundredweight (it is markcrl 


imlio-rubbcr nccumnlators are furnished, eiich 
being five feet long, and capable of extension two 
and a half times their normal length, with a strain 
of about fifty pounds. About twenty of these are 
so arranged that whim, by the rising of the ship 
to the sou, the strain coimrs suddenly, the accumu- 
lators take lip the strain, lengthening out according 
to the strain, and contracting as the ship falls. The 
accumulators arc also useful as a dynamometer 
(strength measurer). 

Another mode of sounding has been devised by 
Sir William Thomson, by means of a drum and 
piano-wire, with registering dials for the measure- 
ment of the deptlu One of these iiistruineuts was 
placed on board the Ghalleiigcrf but we arc not 
aware of its having been used. 

A PAWNBROKIXO INCIDENT. 

As a pawnbroker in a populous suburb of London, 
I have had occasion to see painful, ami sonietiiiies 
not unpleasing phases of society. Just to give 
an idea of wliat occasionally comes under the 
notice of persona in iny profession, 1 shall describe 
a little incident and its consequences. One even- 
ing I stepped to the door for a little fresh air, and 
to look aoout me for a moment Whilst 1 was 
gazing up and down the road, I saw a tidily dressed 
young person step up to our side-door. She walked 
like a lady — and let me tell you that in nine cases 
out of ten it 'a the walk, and not the dress, which 
distinguishes the lady from the servant-girl— and | 
first she looked about, and then she seemed to 
make up her mind in a flurried sort of way, and 
in a moment more was standing at our counter, 
holding out a glittering something in a little 
trembling hand covered with a worn kid glove. 

My assistant, Isaacs, was stepping forward to 
take the seal, when I came in and interposed. The 
poor young thing was so nervous and shy, and 
altogether so unused to this work, that I felt for her 
os if she had been my own daughter almost She 
couldn’t have been t&ove eighteen years old : too 
frail and gentle a creature. 

^ ‘If you please, will you tell me,* she said 
timidly, in a veiy sweet low voices trembling with 
nervonsnesB^ ‘ what is the value of this seal 9 ’ 

‘Well, miss^’ 1 said, taking the seal into my 


hand and looking at it— it was an old-fashioned 
seal, such as country gentlemen used to wear, with 
a coat-of-arms cut upon it— ‘that depends upon 
whether you want to pledge it, or to sell it out- 
right’ 

‘I am married, sir,’ and she said the words 
proudly, and with dignity, though still so shy 
and seeming ready to burst out crying ; ‘ and my 
husband is very ill— and— and ’ And tlion tlin 


And tlion tlic 


at every fifty fathoms) ; but, to prevent the loss of 
leads and lines by the sudden jerks and strain j 
caused by the motion of the vessel, a number of i 
imlio-rubbcr accumulators are funiishod. eiich 


tears wouldn’t be kept back any longer, utkI she 
sobbed as if her poor little heart would break. 

‘ lliere, tlierc, my dear,' I said to her ; ‘ don’t 
cry ; it will all come riglit in time ; ’ and I tried to 
comfort her as w'dl os I could in my own rough- 
and-ready way. ‘ I will lend you, ma’am,’ I said 
to her at last, ‘ a sovereign upon this seal ; and if 
you wish to sell it, perhaps I may be able to sell 
it for you to advantage.’ And so I gave her a 
pound ; it was more than the tiling was worth as 
a pledge ; and she tripped away with a lighter 
heart, find iiiaiiy thanks to me, and 1 thought no 
more of the matter at the time. 

The very next day, the day before Christmas, 
there came into our place of biisiiiuss ii very 
eccentric gentleman, who had called upon us pretty 
often before, not for the sake of pawning any- 
thing, though he wiis generally dn^ssed shabby 
enough too. But he Wias n collector, one of lliuse 
men who are mad upon old china and curiosities 
of all sorts. 

‘Anything in my way, to-day, Mr Davis?* he 
said, ill his quick, energetic manner, with a jolly 
smile upon his face, and putting down the cigai'cltc 
he was smoking upon the edge of the counter. 

The Bcv. Mr Broadmaii is a collector of gems, 
and rings and seals, and, in fact, of any stones 
that luivc hcails or figures (uigraved upon them. 
And I hod been in the habit of piitiiug aside for 
him whatever in this way passed through our 
hands ; for he gave ns a better price than ivc 
should liave got for them at the quarterly sales. 
* ’riie fact is, Davis,' he useil to say to me, ‘ these 
things arc invaluable : many of them are os beauti- 
ful, on a small scale, as the old ( Ircek sculptures ; 
and some of them even by the same artists. And 
they are made no longer, you sec ; for, in this 
busy nineteenth century of ours, lime and hniin^ 
are too precious to be spent on these laborious 
trifles.’ Now, although 1 Inul no stones of the 
kind lie wanted just then, it entered into my head 
that I vrould tell him about the seal which had 
come into my jiosscssion the evening before. 

I told him the story somewhat as I have just 
told it to you. Jlo listened attentively to all I 
said. When I liiul done, he looked at the seal, 
and said : ‘ I observe that it has the heraldic 
emblem of a banuiet.* He tlwai congratulated ni® 

upon the way in which I hod acted. _ He askedj 
too^ for this young lady’s address^ which she had 
given me quite correct ; and then he left the shop 
without another word. . 

You must give me leave to tell the rest of tno 
story in my own way, although it may bo a very 
different way from that which the reverend 
sonoge employed in relating it to me afterwards. 

It seemed that it was a runaway match, 
country baronet’s son Lad fallen in love with i 
clergyman's ^nghtor, in the village where 
father lived; and they had run away toget®^ 
and got married. Then they came up ^ ’ 
these two poor young things — for neither his la > 
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nor hers either, for the matter of that, would have 
Anything to any to the match— he full of hopes of 
getting on in the literary and artistic line ; and she, 
noor creature, full of trust in him. 

*^The project of living hy literature did not tiini 
out what was expected. The young fellow, without 
experience or friends, spent much time going about 
from one publisher to another, and sending his 
ivritings to the editors of the various magazines — 
which 1 need not say were always * returned with 
thanks.’ And then he fell ill ; tvphus, 1 fancy, 
brought on by iiisufFicient nourishment, and bml 
jiuinage, and disappointed hopes. The Registrar- 
general doesn’t give a return of these cases in any 
list that 1 am aware of. Rut we sec something of 
them ill onr line of business, nevertheless. 

It was just at this time that 1^1 r Bi-oadinan found 
out Airs Vincent ; for that was the name of the 
young lady who <‘.nmc to my shop with the gold 
seal. Cambridge Terrace is not very far from the 
Anyel at Islington, and there, in alillle back-street 
of small, Tcspectalde houses, inhabited by junior 
clerks, with here and there a lodging-house, in one 
of wliich Air and Airs Vincent lived. 

They w'ere rather shy at first of a stranger, and 
a little proud and haughty, iierhaps. People who 
have seen better days, and arc clown upon their 
luck, are apt to be so. But the parson, with his 
]ileusunt ways and cheery voice, soon made it all 
light; and, in a jiffy, he and Air Vincent were 
talking about college, for they had both been to 
the same university. And there was soon even 
a smile too — a wan smile enough — upon the poor 
invalid’s shurp-cut, thin face, with the hollow, far- 
away eyes, which looked at you tis if out of a 
cavern." He w’aa the wreck of a fine young fellow, 
loo ; of one who had b(‘.en used to his hunting and 
shooting, and all the fine country sports, which 
make broad-chested, strong-limlmd* country people, 
the envy of us poor, thin, pale townsfolk. 

Air Broadmuii came direct to me when he left 
them. I did not live fur olf ; and he thought that 
I might lend them a neighbour’s help. ‘ Davis,’ 
said he, *that poor fellow is dying; I can see 
death in his eyes.’ 

‘ What is he a-dying of # ’ I replied. 

He looked at me steiulfastly a moment, and I 
could see a moisture in his eye, as he said, slowly 
and Bolemiily: ‘Of starvation, Davis— -of actual 
want of food. 



ve^ peonle who do die of starvation in London, 
and in all great cities. Not the poor, who know 
wlieie the workhouse is, and who can get at the 
^ie\ing officer, if the worst conics to the worst ; 
“Ut the well bom, who have fallen into destitute 
^▼®rty, and who cany their pride with them, and 
a hock alley, like some wild animal into 
a hole, to die alone. Air Vincent wants wine and 
jnihes and all sorts of good things ; if help hasn't 
come too late. No, no, my friend,’ he continued, 
patting back my hand, for I was xeaily to give my 
^ ^ proper cause. ‘ No, no ; 1 have left Uiem 
mt they want at present^ Davis. But I’ll tell you 
what you can do : you can, if you like to play the 


Samaritan, 'and see them, and cheer them 
iiMft Vincent hasn’t foigotten your kind- 

to her, I can assure you. And 1 think her 
wband would like to thank you too, aad it would 
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rouse him up a bit, perhaps.’ And then Mr Broad- 
man told me, shortly, something of what these two 
poor things liad gone throimh — she, loving anti 
trusting him so ; and he, hidf mod that he had 
brought her to this jmss, and could do nothing for 
her. 

Air Broadiuan wrote that very day to the baronet : 
a proud, hanl man, I’m told. But the letter he 
wrote back was soft enougli, and melting to read ; 
it was HO full of human nature, you see— the 
fathex^s heart swelling up at the thought of getting 
back his son; ami bursting through the thick 
crust of pride which had prevented him from 
making the first advancuH. And the parson says 
to me ; ‘Well, Air Davis,’ he said, ‘ thei'e are many 
people kept asunder only for want of somebody 
to go between them, you see, and make iwace.’ 

And 1 said, partly to myself : ‘ Why shouldn’t 
Christianity itself lie such a general peacemaker 
us that r 

‘Ay,’ replied Air Broadinan, ‘if people only 
believed in it properly.’ 

Hiut very day we got the baronet’s letter, 1 was 
on my way, in the aftenioon, to Cambridge Terrace, 
to ]niy my respects to Mrs Vincent — and I ’d hail 
sent in a few uottles of good old port wine from 
my own winc-mcrchant — at least as good as can be 
got for money or love. Well, when I got near the 
door, 1 saw an old gentleman walking up and 
down, a little disturbed, apparently, in his mind 
at finding himself in such a ctueer locality, and 
as if looking for something, or somebody. A 
short, rosy-faced person he was, clean shaved as 
a pin, and very neat and old-fashioned in his dress ; 
and with that sort of air about him which marks an 
Knglish countiy gentleman wlierever he may be. 
Well, we soon gut into talk, for I’d spotted the 
karoiiet in a moment, and h(; was anxious to find 
out something about his son, os soon as he heard 
that 1 knew a little of the young couple. 

‘aViid you do nut think, sir, that my — ^that 
Air Vincent is dantfcrously ill l’ said the old 
baronet ; and there w:is a sob in his voice as he 
spoke, and his hand trembled os he laid it upon 
mine. 

‘ Here is the house, sir,’ T said ; ‘ and you w'ill 
be able to judge for yourself.’ 

We went in. At least the baronet went into the 
room, trembling in every limb with the excite- 
ment of seeing his son. But when he set eyes on 
liim, the ]>oor old man was so startled, that he 
could scarcely speak. His son saw him, and tried 
to rise, but fell back feebly into liis chair. ‘Dear 
father,’ he inurmureii weakly, stretching out a 
thin trembling hand, ‘forgive* 

But the. father was on his knees, by the chair, in 
a luoiuexit, clasping his son’s head in his arms, and 
fondling him as he had done when the man was 
a baby. 

‘ What have 1 to forgive ? Vou must forgive mo 
for being so lianl, my dear boy, and get better 
soon, Wilfred, my son, my son !' 

I too had come inhi the room ; I could not 
help it, 1 was so interested and excited. But 1 
saw that in the young man’s face which made my 
heart sink in my bosom like lead. 

The young wife saw it too, and gave one, two, 
three sharp screams, as if a knife h^ been thrust 
into her side. 

Air Broadman saw it; and quietly kneeling 
down, commended to Qod— as well as he could, 
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for Bobbing-^the soul of His servant departing 
ibis life. 

And I — well, why should I be ashamed to con- 
fess it I knelt down too, and cried like a child ; 
for the young man had died in his father’s arms, 
at the veiy moment of reconciliation. 

CLUB BOOKS. 

Eablt in the present centuiy, a taste, almost 
amounting to a mania, grew up for securing 
copies of rare books. Of the originals, there were 
so very few, and those mostly confined to public 
libraries, that the only available resource was re- 
printing. But to attempt reprinting on a large 
scale was hopeless, for * it would not pay.’ The only 
means for reproducing the works in question con- 
sisted in an association of individuals, each of 
whom, by an annual payment, vrould have a 
copy of eveiy work printed. By such arrange- 
ments a vciy iaige accession has been mode to 
history, biography, archa}ology, and various other 
branches of human knowledge. It will be under- 
stood that the books so produced did not pass 
through the ordinary process of publication ; nor 
were the volumes of a popular cast. For the most 
port, the number of copies was strictly limited, 
each volume, in a stately quarto size, costing per- 
haps a guinea. Only wealthy persons with an 
acute fancy for rare productions, could indulge in 
the whim of being members of these club-book 
societies. 

It will be further understood, that there was 
much nicety in selecting the works to be repro- 
duced. The members of the society did not waut 
acoun^, according to modem grammar and spell- 
ing. Tney liked to get an exact reflex of a first, 
and it might be imperfect edition, containing pos- 
sibly passage.*) that were afterwards expunged ; ex- 
treme rarity being what was mainly prized. It 
was also a great matter to sec that the original cut 
of letter was preserved ; and for this purpose, types 
had to be made specially to represent old characters 
not to be found iii any modem printing-office. 
The thing, it will be perceived, was very much of I 
a Cloze but it was a croze of an innocent and 
cseditable kind ; and wc should be thankful that 
there were men who went into it with zest and 
aptitude. Tlicy gave their money. The books they 
reproduced now exist, though in limited numbers, 
and the world of letters is so much the richer. 

A kind of beginning to the club-hook mania 
was given by the sale hy auction of the library of 
John, third JDukc of Roxbuighe, in 1814. His Grace 
had been tlie most encigctic and eminent book- 
collector in the United Kingdom. Jiis library was 
large and valuable, and the sale lasted over forty-two 
days. Wealthy collectors assembled in force, and 
gave high prices for such works as claimed to be 
rarities. There were 10,120 lots in all, comprising 
about 30,000 volumes ; and the money paid for 
them by thc*bidder8 at the auction amounted in 
the aggregate to L.23,398. The Duke of Devon- 
gave L.1050 for the Hutory of Tray, the first 
book .pnut^ by Williun Caxton in Englandi in 
1471 ; the bi^rs were eager to obtain it simply 
bdttuse it was one of a very few copies of tnat 
edition known to'bestill in existence. There were 


deven other Coxtous in the catalogue ; and the 
whole twelve brought L.246 each on an avciagi. 
But the great struggle was for Boccaccio’s Decade.' 
rone, a cop^ of the first edition printed at Venice 
by Valdarfar. The book was not ve^ choice hi 
any particular except that it wu the liist e^tion 
and that hardly any other perfect copy of it 
known. The Duke of Uoxbuighe had given 
for it some years before. At the sde in 1812, the 
Marquis of Blandford and Earl Spencer alike set 
their hearts upon possessing it; emulation grew 
warm ; neither one chose to give way to tlie other ; 
and the earl did not cease to bid till ho had gone 
up to L.2250 ; the marquis bid another L.10 
and carried off the prize for the stupendous suni 
of L.2260— the highest price, it is believed, ever 
paid for a single volume. 

The principal buyers at the sale did not wish 
that tnis lamous day, the Decaimrane day, 
should pass into oblivion. The Rev. T. F. Dibdin] 
a celebrated bibliophilist of tliat ngc, proposed a 
dinner. Twenty-four dined together at a tavern 
in London, including the titled representatives of 
the llowukl, Churchill, Cavcndisli, Spencer, ami 
Gower families, together with Sir Egerton Biydgcs, 
the Rev. Holwell Carr, Mr Ileber, and other 
owners of famous libraries. It was agreed that 
they and a few others should fonn a club or 
society, to be called tlie Roxburglie Club, in com- 
memoration of the Roxburglie sale, and that they 
should dine together annually on the I71h of Jiinr, 
the anniversary of the day on which the Decammne 
was sold. lilany years aftenvards, Mr llmilewood, 
one of the membci's, wrote an account of thosi; 
dinners, under the title of the Roxhurgke J^cvek— 
most extravagant revels they certainly were. 

If luxurious indulgence had been all, wc should 
not have noticed the Roxburglie ('lub here. But 
it was agreed among the members that each 
should, in turn, print some rare work at his own 
expense, and give one copy to every nicniber a 
copy on vellum to the president. The plan was 
afterwanls altered, 'rhe members were to be 40 
us a maximum ; an annual subscription was i)!iid ; 
the aggregate amount was spent in printing rari! 
and curious old works ; 100 copies were printed of 
each work, two for each member, and 20 to be wM 
to the public at such prices as the committee might 
determine. Old histories, chronicles, diaries, house- 
hold books, topographical sketches, biillods, ecdcsi- 
ostical and monastic treatises, &c., were published 
from time to time under these regulations- some 
from old printed, but almost inaccessible copies, 
some from old manuscripts. Many of the works 
were greatly valued; and, owing to the sinall 
numl)cr of copies printed, a complete set of tlie 
Roxbnrghc Club publications would now command 


high price. 

From this Roxburglie Club sprung many others 
)mc of wliich collapsed after a few years ; 
le majority still remain, distinguished by having 
rought to light many curious literanr treas- 
res which had long been buried in obscurity, 
he printing-clubs^ tlius established, are not 
larned societies or Bteraiy institutions in we 
[dinary sense ; they neither give lectures nor 
jad papers, nor do uiey cany on discussions m 
>riiial manner. They were, as has been state , 
mply clubs for printing certain scarce boow, 
ich member takiiig a copy. The membew 
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0iany as seven thousand. In most cliihs, the books 
are regarded as privately printed ; in others, on 
approodi is made to the plan of publishing by 
gui^cription, extra copies heina printed for s^o to 
the public after the members have been supplied. 
In one club, a certain definite number of books arc 
printed annually; in another, the number varies 
with the bulk and value of the individual works ; 
while in a third, each member prints some books 
at his own expense, and presents a copy to every 
uiomber ; and these represent three tvpcs of the 
printing-clubs or societies. The memoers chosen 
to form the council are generally such os are 
known to be well versed in the class of subjects to 
which the publications of the club mostly relate ; 
and the whole of the members reap the aavauto^s 
of the gratuitous services of such persons. The 
result is, the publication of works not hitherto 
avi^ablc to the average of literary and scientific 
men— being either in private collections, or in 
libraries not accessible without difficulty. 
The printing of even a few hundred copies will 
iiirunl the means of knowing where a particular 
class of works is obtainable. Dr Abraham Hume 
points out how useful would bo a collated tabula- 
I tioii of all the publications of all the clubs. ^ Some 
I one of sufficient leisure and capability may yct^ 
like the setting of a iiiccc of mosaic-work, deduce 
Iinrmoiiy and beauty from the scattered profusion ; 
iind way confinii tlic fiict, so often demonstrated 
in pure science, that every proposition, however 
j strange, is valuable, if only it can be properly 
! applied. Not would the task be a contemptible 
one to reduce to order, in like manner, the know- 
Itiilgo that lies scattered through many formidable 
volumes of Transactions; to notice what ideas have 
given way to new lights, the stages and the pro- 
gress of modern iniiuiry, the prospects of literature 
and science in our own times, the obstacles that 
impede their growth, and the means available fur 
tlio removal of those obstacles.' 

Such being the general cliaractcristics of the 
associations to which this article relates, we will 
proceed to illustrate the subject by a few p-ar- 
ticulars conccniing tlic chief examples — most of 
which are still flourishing, the rest having on 
various grounds brought their upenitioiis to a 
close. 

One of the first to follow the example of the 
lioxhurghe was the Bannatyne Club, founded mainly 
oy Sir Walter Scott in 1823 . Its announced object 
was to print and circulate among its members 
works illustrative of the history, antiquities, and 
htciaturo of Scotland. There were about thirty 
JjJemhers at first, afterwards iucreased to u huiidrecl. 
MIC club was named after George Hannatync, a liter- 
als Scot of llie sixteenth century. Tlic members, 
who subscribed five guineas a year each (the same 
amount as those of the Roxburghe (Jlub), received, 
m the course of years, considerably more than 
a hundred distinct publications, many of them 
and valuable in a liigh degree, relating to 
^ Kinds of matters connected with old Scotland, 
jino club closed its '.operations a few years ago ; 
jut Its publications, though necessarily in few 
of punnunent value. Complete sets 

wjc works bring a high price at auctions. 

Wi ® Club, another which we owe to 

^wand, ^0 a yeara after the Bannatyiie, 
of wko^it, devoted chiefly to the printing 
orks relating to Scotland, sometimes fine old 


manuscripta ; in other instances, fine old printed 
books little Imown and difficult of access. It was 
named after Sir Richaid Maitland, bibliophilist 
of the sixteenth century, and had its centre at 
Glasgow, as the Ikinnatyne had at Edinburgh. 
Tlie members, a hundred in number, paid an 
annual subscription of three guineas. They re- 
ceived copies of all the works, some printed at the 
expense of the dub, others at tiie expense of 
wealthy and liberal members. Some of the most 
interesting of the publications are several volumes 
of the Miacellany of the Maitland Club, a budget of 
curious odds and ends too small individually to be j 
brought out separately. I 

The Oriental Translation Fund, established alxmt 
the same time, vras virtually a printing-club, 
founded chiefly by members of the Uoyal Asiatic 
Sociefy, for the traiislatiun of oriental manuscripts 
into the languages of Europe, and printing a small 
number of copies of each. The subscription 
varied in amount according os large paper or small 
jiaper copies were chosen. Those who have the 
best means of judging, say that the valuable 
oriental works which ibis society has printed and 
published in the course of forty or fifty years, 
would have harl little chance of being brought out 
iu the ordinary course of publishing enterprise. 

The Iona Club, a short-hved society, was founded 
for the investigation and illustration of the history, 
antiquities, and early history of the Highlands and 
Islands of Scotland ; and printed for its members 
a few works on those subjects. Somewhat similar 
to this, in the limited range undertaken, was the 
Manx Society, relating to the Isle of Man. More 
taking was the Abbotsford Club, founded for the 
purpose of printing miscellaneous pieces having 
the some general character as those of the Banna- 
tyne and the Maitland ; it was rather a select body 
in reganl to numbers, and the publications form a 
handsome quarto scries, relating to ancient mys- 
teries and legends, roiiiaiices and ballads, old 
Scottish family documents, old monastic manu- 
scripts, presbytery and synod records, &c. 

The Surtees Society, established about the same 
time as the Abbotsford Club, was an early example 
of uu excellent class. Its self-appointed work was 
to print and publish inedited mauuscripts illus- 
trating the rchgiouB, social, intellectual, and moral 
condition, in past times, of the ancient kingdom 
of Nurtliuiiibria, forming the present northern 
counties of England and southern counties of 
Scotland. It was named after Robert Surtees, 
author of the County History of Durham. All | 
tho members are (or were) invited by circular 
letter to vote fur or agiunst the printing of any 
suggested work ; if the vote be favourable, enough 
copies are printed fur all the iiieiiibers, and one 
hundred for sale to the public. The series form a 
collection much prizeil by literary antiquarians. 
Closely following the Surtees in date was the 
Camden Society, one of the most celebrated of all ; 
founded to render accessible any valuable but 
little known materials for the Civil and Ecclesi- 
astical History of the United Kingdom, by printing 
them economically. 'Hie society was tiamed, after 
Camden, author of the Britannia. The subscrip- 
tion being only a guinea, and the range of subjccte 
important this society has always had a lai]^ 
number of members, reaching os high os twelve 
hundred. The numeioiiB works pxiSited, consider- 
ably over a hundred, have bpea edited by such 
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competent men as Thoms, Payne Collier, Wright, 
Hunter, Holliwell, Henry KUIh, llycu. Way, 
NicholM, &c. Some of the publications are printecl 
in sufficient number only for members; others, 
a surplus number for sale to the public. The 
Bpddxng following close on the nccls of the 
Camden, resembled in its dcclartMl purpose two or 
three already noticed — namely, the printing of old 
works and tracts relating to Scotland, chiefly in 
the Aberdeen district ; it was named after S])ald- 
iti^ a noted Abcideen bibliophilist in the seven- 
teenth century, and rendered good service within 
the range embraced. The Parker the Percy 

Society, and the Shakspciire Society, all founded in 
1840, undertook the publication of curious old 
works relating to three iHifercnt classes of sub- 
jects ; the first (named after Archbishop Parker), 
the best, but scarce works of old English divines ; 
the second (named after Hishop Percy), old English 
ballad poetry; and the tliinl, books and tmets 
illustrative of Shakspeare and the literature of 
his times. Dublin may claim the merit of not 
1)cing behind us rogiirds a valuiihlo class of club 
books issued in coniiectiuii with the Irish Archeo- 
logical Society ; the works, produced with much 
taste, referring to the antirpiitics and early iiislory 
of Iraland. 

If we were, in a similar way, to go through the 
list of printing-clubs established in the thirty-five 
years which have elapsed since 1840, this article 
would extend beyond convenient limits. It will 
suffice to name the principal among them, as 
illustrative of the varied services rendered. The 
Oriental Text Society, to defray the whole or part 
of the cost of printing slaiidurd works in oriental 
languages. The Cheiham Society (iiamiMl after guotl 
Humphry Chetham of Maiicliester), to print old 
works and manuscripts relating to the topograjdiy, 
biography, and arolimulogy of Lancashire and 
Cheshire. The Sydenham Society (named after a 
learned physician of tlic seventeenth century), to 
print rare works, foreign us well us English, re- 
latiiig to medical subjects ; many of the works, 
which nopublislier would venture upon, are higlily 
prized in the profession. The Itay Society, and 
the Cavendish Society, the one attending to rare 
treatises and tracts in natural in'story ; the other, in 
cliemistry. The Wernerian Club, scientific publi- 
catioiis gencnill}'. The IfMuyl Society, olii writ- 
ings connected with the early navigators and mari- 
time discoverers. The Arundel Society, engravings 
and other productions relating to fine and orna- 
mental art. Tlie Caxlon Society, to print miscel- 
laneous manuscripts of the middle ages. The 
Celtie Society, and the Ussianic Society, docuincnts 
rolating to Ireland in the old days. Tiie Chaucer 
Society, printing old iiiaiiuscripis of Chaucer’s 
lime. The llarUian Society, puhlicatioiis from un- 
edited manuscripts relating to heraldry and family 
lustory. The Welsh Manuscript Society, banlic 
and historical icmaiiis of Wales, with English 
translations. Musical Antiquarian Society, sc^ircc 
works by early English composers. After all that 
had been dune in Scotland by the Banuutyue, the 
Maitland, and other clubs, something was felt to 
be wanting. It was a club to gather and print the 
charters imd records of the royal buighs. Hence, 
the Scottish Burgh Reconls ^ciety, established a 
few years ago at Edinburgh, and which has already 
issued several volumes, throwing much light on 
the old buigh laws, usages, aud history. 


It will thus be seen that these and similar print- 
ing-cluljs hll up a place in the literary history of 
modern times alike creditable to the promotets 
and advantageous to the members. ’ 


THE LONELY HEART. 

[Tho following pathetic lyric was written by the £ov. 
Charles 'Wolfe, author of tho lines on The Burial of Sir 
John Moore, and, thougli publishod in his works, is not 
generally known. For singing, it is adapted to tlie Irisli 
air Oranimachree. Wolfe said he on one occasion rod;; 
the air over and over till he burst into a flood of teanl 
in which mood he oomposed tho lyric.] 

If I had thought thou couldst have died, 

I might not weep for thee ; 

But I foigot, when by thy side, 

That thou couldst mortal be : 

It never through my mind had passed 
The time would e’er he o*er, 

Ami 1 on thee should look my Inst, 

And thou shouldst smile no more ! 

And still upon that face I look, 

And think ’twill srailc again ; 

And still the thought I will not brook, 

That I must look in vain ! 

But when I speak — ^tliou dost not say 
What thou ne’er left’st unsaid ; 

And now I feel, as well I may, 

Sweet Mary I thou art dead ! 

If thou woulJst slay e’en ns thou nrt, 

All cold and all serene — 

I still uiiglil press thy silent heart. 

And where thy Hmilisi have bi'eii ! 

While e’en thy chill bleak corse I have, 

Thou seemest still mine own ; 

But there I lay tlicc in thy grave— 

And I am now alone ! 

T do not think, where'er tliou art, 

Thou hast forgotten me ; 

And I, iwrliaps, may soothe this heart, 

111 thinking too of thee : 

Yet there was round thee such a daw n 
Of ligiit ne’er seen before. 

As fancy never could have drawn, 

And never can restore 1 
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HORSES AND THEIR TREATMENT. 
SoMK time a<;o wo moilc some remarks on the 
growing scareity and dearth of horses, os ascer- 
tained by the committee called for by the Earl 
of Uosebeiy in the House of Lords. Since that 
time, the tax chui^cable on horse-dealers has been 
! remitted, with a view to promote the breeding and 
i .‘sale of liorscs. It was a move in the right dircc- 
i tion, and so was the lessening of the tax generally 
on the keeping of these animals ; but such mclior- 
* ations have hod no marked cifcct. Horses are 
. getting dearer and dearer, and fewer and fen'cr 
; ill lelution to the demand. For this result there 
I may be various reasons. One canse of the dearth, 
however, is pretty evident os lying at the root 
of the whole matter. From the vast demand for 
animal food which has spning up in the general 
population, farmers find it more profitable to rear 
sheep and oxen than horsies. jjambs come to I 
maturity and are marketable in a few months, 
or less than a year. Sheep of good breeds arc 
matured, both as respects flesh and llcecc, in two 
years. Here, then, there is a ipiick and profitable 
return ; and, by good management, things do not 
differ greatly as regards calves and oxen. The 
growth of the horse is a very much slow'cr process. 
The animal is a sort of pet of nature. It is des- 
tined to perform not a passive but an active part 
in the business of tho world, and requires care at 
every stage in its early life. In hazdly less than 
five years from its birth is it ready for saddle or 
harness. For these reasons, formers for the most 
part do not attempt horse-breeding on a scale 
vorUi speaking of ; well knowing, ns they do, that 
for one horse you may twice over rear fifty sheep, 
worth three pounds apiece, and with far less chance 
of misadventure. 

There is another consideration. Only cciiam 
iau^ and herbage are adapted for tho rearing 
of horses. The feet of the colt are tender, and 
acquire softish and rich ground. Hard stony land 
^ which sheep may pick up a living, will not 
^ mr young horses. Formerly, we alluded to 
I drawback on horse-cultivation. It is the 


extreme difficulty of procuring proper animals to 
breed from. The perpetuation of qualities in 
animal life is perhaps more remarkable in the 
horse than in the dog. Every defect is transmitted 
from generation to generation. Though this fact 
be w'cll known, there is much practical indifference 

0 ) 1 the subject ; and horses are produced with all 
sorts of imperfections— iresds, os they are called, 
not much woilh ; the prevalence of these unfor- 
tunate weeds causing an enhancement of price for 
really sound and serviceable animals. There 
appears to be a peculiar knock in the culture of 
I horses, which is attained only on a brood scale 
in Yorkshire and one or two other quarters of 
England. 

I Everything taken into account, it comes to this : 
i Tlio Eritish Islands can no longer keep up a supply 
of horses adequate to the demand, even at a some- 
what higher price than is now given. Other 
countries must be looked to for horses, just as we 
now look to them for supplies of wheat. France, 
it appears, is in a similar predicament, and has 

1) Cguii to import large numbers of horses from 
llussia. On the great western plains of America, 
one W'oiilii think there must be a prodigious scope 
for advantageously rearing horses for export to 
Europe. 

Considering the value of horses of a Bin»crior 
breed, it is wonderful how little thought is be- 
stowed on their treatment. Mr EL F. Flower, 
a veteran writer on the horse, has again, in a 
pamphlet on the subject, drawn public attention to 
a manifest cruelty which cannot be too soon re- 
linquished — the use of gags and bearing-reins. He 
points out that while the use of this cruel and 
mischievous apparatus in its different forms is 
generally disused by cabmen, and drivers of omui- 
I buses and private ciirriogcs, it is still employed to 
! a) large extent in tho case of what are called 
fashionable and stylish equipages. *It is,* says 
Mr Flower, *a severe penance to any man who 
loves a horse, to walk along the fashionable streets 
or the Park, and to witness the sufferings of horses 
from this absurd and cruel practice. Little does 
i the benevolent dowager who sits absorbed in the 
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pagesofthelost tract of the'* Societyfor Fieventioxi 
of Crud^ to Animals know of the saiFerings of the 
two noble animals by whom she is leisurely drawn 
along the "Ladies’ Mile.” She probably fancies 
that the high-piancing step, and the toss of the 
head which scatters ^kes of foam at every step, 
are expressions of pride and satisfaction at their 
task, when in fact they are occasioned by pain, and 
a vain attempt to obtain a momentary relief from 
suffering.' 

The principle of the bearing-rein consists in 
such an arrangement of straps as to oblige the 
horse to hold up its head, no matter whether the 
animal is running on levd ground or toiling up- 
hill ; thereby keeping it in continual restraint 
The object is to give it a certain lofty careering 
appearance, which is thought to have a lino effect ; 
the idea of consulting the poor creature’s comfort 
not being for a moment thought of. The seat of 
torture is the horse’s mouth, which is peculiarly 
susceptible to paiiL In the ordinary snaffle-bit, 

I and with a delicate handling of the rein, the 
Atiitnfll is guided so os to respond to the rider or 
driver, ^e least touch, as it may be, checks 
it or turns it^ according as is desired. And 
by such connection, there is so great a re- 
ciprocity of feeling, ^at the horse and his rider 
become for the time a kind of united being. 
With the view to give greater power over the 
animal, a bit has been so contrived that in 
pulling the rein a projecting bend of iron rises 
against the roof of the mouth, causing the most 
exquisite pain. This species of bit may be aggra- 
vate to any extent, the mouth of the horse being 
almost filled with an iron apparatus, which through 
a leverage power acted on by the bridle, drives the 
creature into a state of distraction. Aware of the 
terrible power that has been gained over it, the 
horse tries to take this hideous species of bit 
between its teeth ; but here it is circumvented by 
a fresh arrangement, consisting of a process called 
a gag, by which the bit is drawn dose up to the 
inner end of the mouth, where there are no teeth. 
Whether in riding or driving, the use of this gag 
bearing-rein is truly frightful. Powerless to re- 
lieve itself, the horse fiets, champs, gapes, foams, 
in a degree of misery which ought to excite the 
llvdiest compassion, but which among thoughtless 
fashionables is thought to be interesting and attrac- 
tive. As for the driver, he perhaps fe^ that these 
movements, caused by acute physical distress, de- 
serve a cut from the whip, and when talked to on 
the subject, he speaks of the horse as being unruly 
and ill-tempered, when, in fact^ it has been only 
miserable. Such ore the sort of infamous exhibi- 
tions of cruelty which we may any day witness 
in that 'Vanity Pair,’ the Ladies’ Mile; few 
giving themselves any trouble about them. It 
might almost be said there is more crudty to 
a nirn als perpetrated daily in Hyde Park than in 
all London. 

Against this ateodty, Mr Flower considerately 
pgpQlesti^ He reminds us that so far from compas- 


sionating the lady’s or gentleman’s horse for beiiig 
delivered over to the bus-driver or cabman, itis 
in a sense to be congratulated. The creature has 
no doubt had its temper ruined, and is doomed to 
hard work in its new occupation, but it is freed 
from the gag and bearing-rein, and 'for the 
first time is it treated wi& common-sense and 
humanity.’ 

Unquestionably, much of the cruelty here le- 
feiied to arises &om pure ignorance and hecdlcss- 
ness. With proper treatment, the horse is not 
naturally vicious or unruly. On the contrary, it 
is peculiarly responsive to gentle and considerate 
treatment : is anxious to please, willing to act on 
the merest hint, and is to the lost degree submis- 
sive to its master. Unfortunately, in our complex 
social system, it is comparatively seldom under the 
direct guidance of its master or proprietor ; but is 
handed over to a servant — some ' Master Jeames’ 
— whose chief concern, possibly, is to shew off in 
livery in an enviably splendid 'turn-out’ A 
reform in this particular, as we imagine, can only 
bo effected by every proprietor insisting on his or 
her horses being treated with a proper measure 
of humanity. Let the gag and bearing-rein be 
instantly disused, leaving the antmalB to thenr 
natural paces, and to exercise a reasonable freedom 
of action. Why, or by what authority is any one 
entitled to make them champ, fret, and foam, by 
remoTselessly, and by a repetition of sudden jerkp, 
causing a rough iron instnimcnt to press acutely on 
so tender a port as the roof of their mouth ? The 
very thought of inflicting such torture on sentient 
beings^ who arc unable to offer any remonstrance, 
is horrible. Docile and willing, we would almost 
say noble, slaves, ready to minister to our wante, 
horses were not given to us to be tormented, but to 
be treated with all proper kindness, even with the 
most grateful cousideiation. As was observed by 
the Bwiiess Burdett Coutte in an eloquent address 
on this subject, 'the cruel infliction of the bearing' 
rein idicws a want of information and knowledge of 
the horse, and a f^rcat lack of knowing what are 
the capabilities of the animoL* It would he well 

this timely observation were more genezaUy 
taken to heart 

Whether, in being relieved from the m 
bearing-rein, bus and cab horses are in w cases 
to be conpatulated on the nature of their employ- 
ment, will to many appear doubtfuL From the 
reports of police courts, if not from personal ol^ 
vation, we know that cab-horses are sometimes 
subject to very odious cruelties ; not greater, how- 
ever, than what may occasionally be witnessed^ 
concerns horses yoked to tramvmy cars. The 
invention of street tramways is a kind of return to 
the rudimental railway, bmoro the introduction ot 
locomotives, and a clever invention it “—always 
providing the streets arc level and spacious, whicn, 
generally speaking, they axe not. A. tramway car 
wifli fwim in tTiivfcv DassencerB. auu 


laden with from twenty to thirty passengei^ 
drawn by two, three, or even four horses, is wwiv 
ont of piaco in a town built on an 
with gmients not to be worked unless at the w 
of suffering. Li each c ases the cho^ 

between public accommodation and crurity so 
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juiimiilB. Which do you prefer? Make your 
iJection. Qrdiuariljr, through some stninge indif- 
ference, no dioice is made at all, and humane 
people find, when it is too late, that the spectacle 
of crael^ is daily to be presented, as well as that 
certain street inconveniences are to be endured. 
And thus is cardessness followed by its appro- 
priate Nemesis. _ 

One looks with a mighty degree of composure, 
iind, indeed, satisfaction, on a tramway car rolling 
smootiily along a spacious and level tnoroughfare, 
such as that of the Euston Rood. The horses trot 
merrily forward, as if the draught were nothing, 
and as if they were out as a piece of amusement. 
With very different emotions do we see a similar 
vehicle dragged by heavily breathing, pcrspiriiig, 
and grievoiwy toiling creatures, up a steepisn rise, 

I lashed and urged, as used to be very much the 
practice in the old couching days, when the jioor 
overworked animals arrived dripping wet, panting, 
and steaming, at their destination. Obviously, the 
climbing of hills by tramway cars is unreasonable. 
On stiff gradients, thb species of locomotion ought 
never to have Men attempted. The subject is 
painful more ways than one. It cannot long, wo 
think, escape a measure of reprobation consider- 
ably greater than it has in various quarters, 
incoire^ The ultimate issue will probably be, 
either the removal of tramways from street inclines, 
or the introduction of some kind of automatic 
power. In adopting the latter alternative, the 
tramway, of course, becomes little better than a , 
railway, against which, in the heart of a city, there I 
may happen to be some objections. One thing is 
curtain— there would, so far, ho less cruelty to 


A want of knowledge of the horse is con - 1 
spicuons in the construction and management of i 
btablos. In France, over which we have travelled | 
a good deal, stahleB arc for the most part a kind of 
dens, in which, perhaps, half-a-dozcn or more 
animals are tied up in dirt and darkness. Wc| 
have seen roadside stables of this sort, which, 
obviously, had not been cleaned out for montlis, 
ibe whole condition of things being barbarous, j 
Throughout Great Britain, stables are on a better 
footing. They are mostly kept clean, often neat, 
and there are regular sUuls. But for tlie gjeatcr 
part they are close and dingy. Tliey want air and 
light We have never been able to understand 
vhy horses should be tied up in a darkened apart- 
ment, within a limited allowance of space for 
m^cment, with their heads towards a deoil wall 
^ 8 °®^ eyesight, 

^ look about him. And why should he 
simple enjoyment ? Instead of 
*™pidly tying him up to look dozingly on a blank 
M us tmt him with something like common- 
by givi^ him a certain freraom of action 
j^iuing to his nature, at the same time affording 
V ® ®oj«ort^ of air and light To these simple 
oons the animal is dearly entitled. In the opinion 
sr « rtable may bo neat and fanciful, hut 
ftufi a® ^i*“oogh the effect of a low ceiling, 

Knt of amateur, we have tried onr lumd on 
thft experience, have come to 

the^i tiiat except for special purposesL 
R and tyuigupu wx^ 

^ do very wdl for horses that nave been out 


working all day, and are glad to have a place to 
lie down and rest But where the animal may 
have to spend hours or a whole day doing nothinm 
os is often the case with gentlemen’s horses in bed, 
weather, the restriction is didieartening, if not 
absolutely cruel. Our opiniou is, that there is 
humanity in giving the moans of cheerfulness to 
the horse, letting him enjoy light and sunshiny 
with a proper degree of social intercourse with 
his fellows. Just os people wlio have little to do, 
lake a pleasure in having a friendly gossip with 
one auotner, so are horses pleased with Wng near, 
nibbling at, and seeing eacn other. For anything 
wc know, they are able to carry on by signs and 
sounds a sort of sympathisii^ coiivcrsatiou, the 
indulgence in which cun do nobody any harm, W 
rather be amusing to observe. 

To allow of as much latitude in movement as 
possible, and to cultivate health and cheerfulness, 
we have constructed a stable eutircly on the loose- 
box principle. There are no stalls, and no loft 
overhead. The stable is open from end to end, 
and lighted and ventilated in the roof, as also over 
the door. It resembles a spacious well-lighted 
apartment, with walls and roof plastered and col- 
oured like an ordinary room— the colour a delicate 
blue, with cornices white. The floor is through- 
out laid with SToooth pavement; fresh water is 


On one side is a passage, and on the other a row of 
loose boxes, eacn twelve feet sipiare, or nearly 
double the ordinary width of a st^. Each box u 
inclosed with wood to the height of four and a half 
feet, above wliich is an omamentul iron railing to 
the height of two feet l^aid with straw, and fitted 
up with feeding-places, these boxes are comfortable 
little apartments In them there is room to turn 
and w'alk about, or to lie down and sleep in any 
posture that may be preferred. The horse, in short, 

I- r .‘i r i 


18 mode to feel himself perfectly at home, may 
do pretty much as he likes. Through the iron 
railings the animals see each other, and indulge in 
a nibbling and whinnying sort of converse. The 
happiness they seem to enjoy is delightful to 
witness ; fur when is the expression of innocent 
and simple nature not grateful to the onlooker ? 


horses to misuse their liberty— and such will occur 
in young animals — th^ ore tied up in the loose 
box, as if in a common stall. 

In loigc towns, where space is valuable, it might 
be Bufiicieut if the loose boxes were made not more 
than eight to nine feet square, according to dreum- 
stouces. The great odvanti^ of the loose-box 
system is, that it enables horses to move about and 
exercise weir limbs, instead of being stuck up in 

ni M 


thing it must bo for horses in winter to pan six- 
teen out of the twenty-four hours in darkn^ 
The stable we have referred to is fitted up with 
gas brackets, whence the light is diffused by reflec- 
tors^ and the horses, of course, pan their evenings 
in a tolerably agreeable manner. 

Some fastidious folks may think it absurd to 
specify matters so homely as the economics of a 
stable. To our mind, nothing is to he viewed as 
paltry or ridiculous that points to means for 
melimtmg the condition of so grand an accessory 
to our conmxrt and necesdtieB as the horse. Like 
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the dog, the hone is the friend and companion of 
man, besides being an invaluable servant Provi- 
dence has bencficentlv mode him so. And such, 
in a spirit of respectful consideration, should be his 
treatment V. c. 


A CURIOUS COMPANION. 

* Wanted, by a young married lady, a companion 
to reside with her during her liusl^nd's absence 
in India. A liberal Hilary will be given, with 
every homo comfort, to any one suitalde. Apply, 
^rsonal^, if possible, at No. 240 Upper Berkeley 

The foregoing advertisement was despatched by 
me after considerable cogitation, and I awaited 
the results of it with some anxiety. 

My husband. Major Conyers, had been suddenly 
ordered to India; and having no sister or any 
available cousin whom I could invite to stay with 
me daring his absence, I thought a companion 
was tho tot tiling with which I could provide 
myself ; accordingly, I indited my small paragraph, 
which I hod the satisfaction of seeing placed in a 
very conspicuous part of the paper on the morning 
after I sent it. 1 lived in London, consequently, 
felt certain that the personal interview would be 
cosily managed ; but 1 had committed an error 
in not naming any particular hour, as, from eleven 
in the forenoon until quite Lite in the day the 
applications for a personal interview with niy 
unfortunate self never ceased. The first arrival 
was a very hamlsomcly dressed lady of about fifty, 
who came, evidently, quite prepared to enter upon 
her duties at once, and quite overpowered me 
with a scries of questions and statements, without 
giving me the faintest chance of making any in- 
nuiries myself. She ha<l lived with Lady This mid 
tnc Honourable Mrs That, and one and all iioil 
treated her like a sister — she felt certain I should 
do the same—iudeed, she quite knew mo already. 
Home comforts wxro exactly what she cared for ; 
OB to salary, it was no object to her - a hundred a 
year was all she asked, though dear Lady Golding 
Itad said she was never to take less than two. 

*I am afraid,’ I put in at this juncture, ‘that even 
one hundred is beyond wliat 1 intend to give, and 
1 live so quietly*— 

‘We won’t quarrel about salary,’ interrupted 
m;^ would-be companion ; ‘ and us to quietness, 
it is just what I want.’ 

A peal at the door-bell emboldened mo to still 
greater determination, so I replied very resolutely 
for me : ‘I do not think we should suit ; I am 
sorry you have had the trouble of coming.’ 

‘ »So am 1,’ she rejoined dryly ; ‘ but one ought 
not to trust to advertisements.’ 

llartlly noticing mjr ‘good-morning,’ she got up 
and flounced down-slurs, evidently in great wratii 
at bei rejection. 

‘Another lady to see you, ma’am,’ announced 
my parlour-maid. 

A very quiet, sweet-looking, little person came 
forward, and at the flrst glance 1 fancied I 
had found a suitable companion. But alas 1 her 
sto^ was a sad one, and there were reasons 
which rendered it impossible for me to avail 
myself of her society. She was mariibd. Her 
husband was a hopeless invalid, and they were 
very poor. She had not been educate highly 
enongn to be a governess^ when she saw 


my adveitisement, she fancied, if the salary was 
good, she might be my com]^nion by day, and 
return at night to her own home, which was at no 
mr^t distance from my house. She looked so 
thin and so ill, that I was almost tempted to make 
some arrangement with her, but as 1 intended 
leaving town occasionally, second thoughts shewed 
mo it was out of tho question. Besides, I could 
not have homo to think that while she was witli 
me, she would always be in an agony to bo with 
her husband — which, had I engaged her, would 
most naturally have followed. 1 told her so as 
kindly as possible, and, after making her take a 
glass of wine and some cake — ^which latter I saw 
her furtively convey to her pocket, for tho sick 
Imsbuiid, I supposed— she gave me her direction, 
anil took her de])urture. I afterwanis went to seo 
her, and her talc was sadly verified. But to 
proceed. 

My next visitor was a most pert damsel, without 
any pretensions to being a lady, who informed me 
that her pa was dead, and as there were so many 
of them at home, her ina wanted her to do for her- 
self. I had not mucli diHicnlty in dismissing her. 
And of the legions that followed, I cannot attempt i 
a detailed description. By the afternoon, I was 
thoroughly exhausted, and had made up my mind 
to see no iiioi'e, wlicii, just ns it was gelling dusk, 
my servant came up to the drawing-room ami 
informed me that such a nice-looking young lady ! 
was ill the dining-room ; quite the nicest that had j 
been yet 

‘ Ask her to come up-stairs, then, Ellis ; but do 
not oilinit any one tdse,’ I replied ; and the next 
minute the drawing-room door was thrown open | 
by Ellis, and * ]!ili.ss Burke ’ aiinoimccd. ; 

81ie was dressed in muiirniiig, and, even in the 
dim light, was, I could see, a palc-fuccd, rather 
liantlsoiiic girl of apparently about four-aiid-tweiity. 
Her height was over the average, but seemed 
greater from her extreme thinneas, which struck 
me as almost slartling. ‘Good-evening,’ she said, 
ill a low and rather pleasant voice. ‘1 am afraid 
I am very late ; it was so kind of you to see me.’ 

‘ It is late,’ I assented, ‘ but that docs not matter.’ 

‘Thank you,’ i-cspondcd my visitor. ‘I came 
about your advertisement — I saw you wanted a ; 
companion, and I am anxious to get a situation of 
tho Kind.’ ^ 

‘I have had so many applications to-day, I 
answercil, fur want of something better to say. 

‘ All ! 1 can quite fancy it,’ icturncd Miss Burke. 

‘ I fear I am too lute i * 

‘No,* I replied ; ‘I havo seen no one yet to suit 
me.* 

‘If you would only try me, I should do my 
utmost to please you,’ she said almost pleadingly. 

‘ I have already been a companion, and I can 
you references which may induce you to 
me ; ’ and Miss Burke opened a small black velves 
bag, which, until then, I hod not perceived, mm 
placed in my hands a monogramed and coronetiei 
epistle, addressed to herself, purporting *0 
from a Lady Montocute, whose companion . 
been for two years, and who expressed herseii 
tho wannest terms, assuring Miss Burke, when 
she returned from the continent, whither ^ . 

just then going, that it would give her the 
pleasure to answer any inquiries in her J. 
the meantime, I^y Montacuto authonsed h^ 
malro wliat uso she chose of the letter now 
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ending saying she was certain, wherever she 
went, wisB Burke must be a favourite and an 

acquisition. 

Then followed a letter from a Rev. Mr White, 
from a remote rectory in Cumberland, stating that 
he had known Miss Emily Burke from her child- 
hood, and could certify that she was not only dcsir- 
ahlc in all respects, but a most amiable and talented 
young lady, whose familv were both well known 
I and nighly respected. Nothing could be more 
ciiitisfacto^ ; and after reading the two missives 
< carefully by the light of the fire, I raised my eyes 
tiAvards iny visitor, whom I found regarding me in 
tlic most eager manner imaginable. 

*They qxq most kind letters,’ 1 said ; ^and os far 
ai; Tcfeicnces go, I am suic I could not do better. 
Your duties would be very light— it is really only 
for the sake of companionship that 1 require any 
i one, as I do everything for mvsclf, but I liave been 
' very lonely since my husband went away.* 

*1 can imagine it,’ responded Miss Burke, syin- 
pnthisiugly. ‘ 1 sliould do my utmost to cheer you.’ 

<Yoii are very kind to say so,’ I answerod. 

* Should wo agree as to terms, when could you 
CUTIIC V I 

‘To-inoTTOW,if you will permit me,’ refdied Miss 
I’iiirke. *1 am in lodgings, and the expense of 
them is so groat, I should only he too glail to give 
them up — 1 am very poor,’ she added in a low 
! tone. 

I was sorry for the poor girl ; and feeling I had 
been as ])Tuaent as possible in perusing her refer- 
inccs, and trusting a good deni to lier air of quiet 
respedahility, I proceeded to state my teniis, 
which were eagerly accepted. After a little conversa- 
tion, all was settled, and my companion promised 
to make her upticarance before luncheon on the 
following day. For the rest of that evening I was 
iiiiiisually meditative ; I was pleased, and yet not 
])leased. She was not altogctner my heau-id(!*al of 
u coni|janioD. Although ladylike, and with unde- 
iiiahlc references, there was a certain awkwardness 
ill her manner. 

Her room was to be on the same floor with my 
own ; and on the following morning 1 went in, a 
short time before she arrived, to see that every- 
thing was ready for her. It ivas October, and the 
weather was chilly, so I desiiv<l that slic should 
have a fire, as I fancied, coining from wretcln!d 
knlgings, it might he a sort of ivelcoiiic to her. 
At one o’clock she arrived, bringing with her a 
small black box as her sole luggage, which Kllis 
and the housemaid, between them, carried directly 
to her room, whither she followed them almost 
immediately, to take olf her things. I nccom- 
)>aui^ her, and remained for a few iiiinutes, tell- 
ing her to join me in the drawing-room as soon 
as she could, lunch being ready. 

She presently appeared, vciy nmch altered by 
me removal of her bonnet. She wore her liair in 
I * ft fashion I detested ; and lier figure witli- 
I eat h« cloak was only redeemed from awkward- 
less by the well-made black dress, which had 
fluently been the work of a first-rate modiste. 
^®*7®**, >10 ornaments, except a plain gold ring 
n the little finger of her left imnd, which 1 
iMM V particularly large. I ceased to criti- 
wo her after we hod been together for a little. 

^** 80 pleasant, so cliatty, and yet so quiet 
conS ♦ 1 ^ evening come I hofl begun to 
ungrttalate myself on my own penpicacity in 


having engaged her, and was fully prepared to 
endorse Tjady Montacute’s opinion, that she was 
sure to be not only a favourite but an acquisition. 

A fortnight slipped quietly away, and in my 
weekly budget to iiiy husband I gave must chanu- 
ing accounts of iiiy companion, which our every- 
day intercourse seemed fully to confirm. But 
about the third week, a something I could not 
explain maile mo take a dislike to her. 1 had 
not been very well, and her kindness had been 
unremitting; consequently, I felt almost angry 
with myself for indulging in a feeling which I 
could not help acknowledging w'us both unreason- 
able and childish. 

But it gained ground in spite of myself; and one 
night, as 1 was standing by the looking-glass in my 
bedroom, which was in the shadow, 1 caught sight 
of Miss Burke, who was leaning on the mantel- 
piece in the full light of the gas, which burned on 
cither side of il, regarding me with a stealthy and 
searching glance, which L instantly observed, hut 
had Buflicient sense to take no notice of. The 
expression in her lai^c black eyes liautited me for 
days, and caused me to say good-night to her on 
the landing, and, in addition, to lock my door, a 
precaution 1 hud never before thought of taking. 

One night shortly afterwanls I awoke, fancying 
I heanl a movement outside niy door. My room 
was perfectly dark, and I was convinced some noise 
bail suddenly awakened me. I listened intently, 
almost loo terrified to breathe, until I hoard most 
; distinctly the handle of my door cautiously turned. 
An aliimst death-like horror soiled me, and for 
an instant 1 was absolutely rigid with terror ; but 
the spell was broken by another audible eflbrt to 
open the door, and the hall clock striking three, 
which made me spring up in bed, seize the matches, 
and, with trembling fingers, attempt two or three 
times to strike a light At last I was successful, and 
the w'elcomo blaze of the gas which I lit gave me 
courage to call out boldly ; * Who is there t ’ But no 
answer came. 1 pealed my hell vigorously, and in 
a few minutes 1 hcartl steps approacliing, and 
Ellis's welcome voice asked if I was ill. 

‘No, Kllis, not ill,’ 1 said, ‘but terrified,’ as I 
unlocked the door and admitted her. ‘Sonic one 
tried my door not five niiiuites ago.’ 

‘ Tried your door, ina'aiu I surely not! ’ ejaculated 
Ellis. 

‘Yes, Ellis ; I am certain of it, and it has given 
me such a shuck. 1 cannot l)e left alone again.’ 

‘What is the matter, dearest Mrs Conyers?* 
exclaimed Miss Burke, who appeared in my room 
just us I had made the last remark to Ellis. 

‘1 have been frightened,* I nnswea'd ; ‘hut do 
not disturb yourself, Miss Burke ; it was probably 
nothing.’ 

‘ It could not have been anything, or I must have 
heard it,’ she said, half to me aiul half to Ellis. 

‘ Pray, do not trouble yourself,’ I responded ; 
‘ I am only sorry you got up at all.’ 

She staid for a few miuiites, but getting no 
encouragement to remain, returned to her own 
room, assuring me if she heard a sound she would be 
with me in a moment. 

The instant she was safely gone, I turned to Ellis, 


tlie circumstance, trifling though it was, that to be 
left by myself was out of the question. 
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Ellis had been with me ever since my maniage, Nothiim himpened to alazm na, and, next momino: 
now three yeait^ and had been well known to my in a sabdaed and anxious voice, Min Burke honed 
husband’s family all her life^ consequently, I felt I had not been disturbed, and that Ellis had k^t 
1 might trust her, so I said : ‘ Ellis, I have my me from feeling nervous — ^this last remark very 
own suspicions ; but we must do nothing until wo reproachfully. ^ 

are sure. Meanwhile, you must have a bed made About twelve o’clock, when we were sitting in 
up in this room, and we must watch’—— the drawing-room, EUis came up and told mo that 

< Miss Burke V whispered Ellis. a gentleman wanted to see me on business, but 

* Yes,’ I replied ; * it was she who tried my door.’ would not give his name. ‘ Probably about sonic 
^ lYeU, ma'am,’ confided Ellis, * I have been subscription,’ I observed ; ^ perhaps I had better 
downright afraid of her this some time back — civil- see what he wants.’ 

spoken though she is. But what could she want Without a suspicion of what awaited me, I went 
at your door V down-stairs, and on entering the dining-room en- 

' That I do not know ; but we may find out’ countered a short and rather red-faced man, who 
By dint of a blanket off my bed, and sundry bowing profoundly, asked if 1 was Mrs Coiiycr^ 
shawls, Ellis was made comfortable for the rest On my replying in the affirmative, he continued : 
of the night on the sofa, and I returned to bed, ‘ May I a^ what establishment you have ?’ 
not to sleep, for I was thoroughly upset, but to I must have looked astonished, os he explained : 
lie and wonder how I was ever to get through the ' I am a detective police-officer, madam, and my 
ten months that still remained of my husband’s business hero will, 1 am afraid, be an unpleasant 
absence. one.’ 

Tired and unnerved, I met Miss Burke at break- ‘ Indeed 1’ I ejaculated ; Mn what way V 

fast, and w'e spent our morning in a very silent ’From information 1 have received, I believe 
fashion. I wrote to my husband whilst she walked you have a person under your roof who is wanted 
restlessly about the drawing-room, constantly ask- on a very serious charge. I must ask your permis- 
ing me how I was, an inquiry for which I did sion to summon every one in the house into thiii 
not feel so grateful as 1 iniglit have done under room. I have taken precautions to prevent any one 
other circumstances. Lunch came, and afterwards leaving it, and if you will kindly accede to uiy 
Miss Burke, who was usually most unwilling to reixuest, I sliall get over a painful duty as quickly 
go out, asked me if I could spare her for the as possible.’ 

mtemoon, as she wanted to go to see a sick friend. If my lips had been capable of utterance, the 
’Certainly,* I replied, glad to get rid of her. words they would have framed would liave beiMi 
About four o’clock 1 lay down on tlic sofa in the ’ Miss Burke,’ but I said nothing. I merely mug 
inner drawing-room, and must have fallen asleep, the bell, which Ellis answered so promptly, I tell 
for I heard no one come into the room, but I certain she must have been behind the door, ready 
awoke with the consciousness that some one was to protect me, in cose of an emergency, 
leaning over me with their face in close proximity ‘ Summon the servants, Ellis,’ 1 said ; ’ and, uiid 
to my own. I felt rather than saw them ; so close —ask Miss Burke to come down-stairs.’ It was 
were they to me that their lips seemed almost almost like a dream to me, seeing my four doinos- 
touching iny own, and os 1 sprang up 1 came tics walk in ; and then — ^suspecting nothing— came 
into violent collision with— my companion. Miss Burke. 

’Miss Burke!’ I exclaiuied indignantly, but I ’Got you at last, sir I* cried the detective, 
could say nothing more, for, after all, the crime making an agile dart towards my companion, 
of leaning over me was not of a deadly nature, ’ Not without some trouble,’ coolly responded 
though coupling it, as I instantly did, with my his prisoner, whose courage was apparently quite 
previoiia suspicions, 1 felt not only extremely cqmd to the occasion. In my wildest moments 1 
angry, but considerably alarmed. had never dreamed of so desperate a dcuoneiuent, 

’1 was afraid you were ill, dear Mrs Conyers, and the discovery perfectly paralysed me with 
I do hope I have not displeased you,’ she proceeded horror. It was too dreadful to realise that I bad 
in a deprecating tone. ’ 1 did not mean to oflend harboured a wretch of a man in woman’s clothing 
you.’ not only in my house, but in the capacity of my 

’It is of no consequence,’ I answered, rising comnanion! In less time than I can de^be it 
from the sofa ; ’ but please do not do so again. 1 in, the detective and his prisoner had departed ; it 
am nervous and easily startleiL’ was quietly and quickly managed ; and though a 

circumstance was then tacitly dlsinissed, detailed account of it did appear in the papers, my 
and we got through the evening pretty fairly. I name was, happily for me, not allowed to transpii'c 
rather looked forward to a safe nighty for I knew publicly. 

Ibis’s bed was in readiness for her. 1 said good- The pseudo Miss Burke turned out to be a note* 
night a little earlier than usual to Miss Burke, rioiis young man, or 1 may say lad, of the name ot 
but did not inform her that 1 bad indited an Brownin^^ who, having embezzled large sums, as 
epistlo to her friend the Rev. Mr White, to ask well os stolen a quantity of magnificent jewellery, 
for further particulars as to her antecedents. had been unable, owing to the precautions taxen 

1 heard her come up to her room, and when her to prevent his doing so, to leave London, or to ai^ 
door cloB^, a feeling of compassion came over me, pose of his stolen property. Through the 
for I fancied I had not only unjustly suspected her, of a female friend, he Bad adopted his 
but been very cold in my manner, which she hod my unlucky advertisement had snggesm to n 
evidently felt Ellis came after I was in bed, and the idea dSf insuring his oto safety, shouia i * 
in a short time I had oral evidence that she was credulous enough to take him upon we rew 
slumbering. It mode me feel secure, at all events, mendations, which, I need hardly my, hw* . 
though I was certun I should dream of all kinds of ated from his own pen. Not only had he tno g 
unearthly things if the snoring went on all night of his personal security, but that of we 
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goodB| which, in the shape of diamonds and bank- 
noteS) were found securely stowed away in the 
little black box, which I hod thought contained 
the worldly possessions of my ]^verty stricken 
companion. He was tried, convicted, and sen- 
tenced to ventLl servitude for fourteen years. 

My humnd’s return was hastened by the ill- 
xiess which the dreadful affair caused me. Since 
then, he and I have never been separated. How- 
ever, should I ever be unavoidably left alone 
cgain, my post experience has decided me on one 
never to advertise, or to trust to written 
references, or the result may be— A Curious 
Companion. 

deep-sea explorations. 

XN FOUR GHAFTEB&— CHAPTER IT. 

After being visited and ins^cted by some of the 
Lords of the Admiralty, the Hydrographer (under 
whoso directions the CnitUenger had been prepared), 
the Council and several Fellows of the Royal Society 
_tbc whole of whom were satisfied that everything 
had been done that practical foresight could sug- 
gest— the Challenger left Sheemess on the 6th of 
De^mber, and, by way of a test of her prepared- 
ness, at once encountered a storm in the Channel, 
which caused the loss of a boat, and did other 
trifling damage, but proved the stability and sea- 
going qualities of the ship. After repairing dam- 


ages at Portsmouth, the eiqicdition finally left 
our shores on the 21st of December, and again 
encountered a heavy south-west gale, which eficc- 
tiially settled things into their places ; but although 
the movable materid, in the shape of crockery, 
chairs, Ac., suflieied, us is always the case under 
the same circumstances, not the slightest injury 
occurred to any of the delicate and fragile instru- 
ments, of which there were so many and great a 
variety on board, so well were they secured. 

Until the 30th, the weather did not admit of 
sounding ; but as the ground over which the ship 
passed had been well examined, it was not of much 
consequence. On that day, however, when off the 
coast of Portugal, the first deep sounding was taken 
in one thousand one hundred and twenty-five 
fiithoms ; but by the line being carried away, all 
proof of the sounding was lost, and, what was of 
more conseauence, a deep-sea thermometer. The 
dredge was tnen put over, and considerable excite- 1 
ment was felt in the first haul. The disappoint- { 
ment when it come to the surface upside down, 
jriih, of course^ nothing in it, may be imagined ; 
hut a second trial proved more successful, and 
gieatwas the reioicing over a full bog, containing 
niany bright-coloareu star-fishes, and a fine speci- 
men of the gouatryx, 

, On the & of J^anuary a sounding was obtained 
m one thousand nine hundred and seventy-five 
famoms, but again the line was Garried away, 
R^another thermometer lost ; and once more tno 
areto ym unfortunate, for it either fouled a rock 
? ^ Lisbon and Gibraltar cable ; and after seven 
nourr hard work in the attempt to dear it, the 
ime parted. These failures were disappointments 
or tne moment, but they were not unexpected, as 
M wag well known that some practice would be 


necossaiy to alter the method of sounding from that 
which had been practised in smaller vessels. Li the 
smaller vessels a derrick had been used, which 
swung over the side, the accumulators being 
arranged with the upright of the derrick ; in the 
Challmger, the accumulators were attached to a 
pendant at the main yard-arm, and a block to the 
lower end of the accumulators, through which 
block the sounding or dredge line was rove. ITio 
great advanta^ of this method was, that it kept 
the line well clear of the ship ; and as, through the 
greater immersion of the larger sliip, she was more 
readily acted on by currents, still the ship could be 
kept better over the line, by having it more distant 
from her side. 

On the :kL of .Tannary, the Challenger entered the 
Tagus, and anchored off the city of Lisbon, and 
those who were unaccustomed to the confinement 
of a ship, were right glad to be on terra Jama once 
more. Parties were organised to visit all the places 
of interest — Ciiitia, the beautiful monastery and 
church of Santa Maria of Belem, the Biotanic 
Garden and Natural History Museum, relative to 
all of which we shall doubtless bmme better 
acquainted than we ever have been, when the 
narrative of the voyage of the Challenger becomes 
unfait accompli. 

As the king, Dom Lnis I., expressed a widi to 
visit the ship^ every preparation was made to 
receive him with due honour ; and although his 
visit lacked the usual thundering broadside salute 
of guns, he was nevertheless well pleased willi 
bis less noisv reception. His majesty quite 
entered into the spirit of his entertainers, as they 
explained to him the various processes of sounding 
and dredging. Alter obtaining observations for 
setting the chronometers, and comparing the mag- 
netic instruments brought from England with those 
at the Magnetic Observatory, the expedition sailed, 
or rather steamed to seiL on the 12tn. 

The dredge having been found to bring up a 
mreat quantity of unprofitable mud, which took 
long in washing and sifting, it was decided to try 
the trawl. Accordingly, in six hundred fathoms, 
off Capo St Vincent, uie trawl, with a beam fifteen 
feet long, was let down, and, to the great delight 
of the naturalists, it proved most successful. Many 
star-fisbes of beautiful colours were brought up, 
and some delicate zoophytes ; some fishes were also 
netted, and these presented a most extraordinary 
appeanmee, caused by their bodies being suddenly 
relieved from the enormous pressure to which they 
bad been subjected ; they appeared swollen almost 
to bursting, whilst the eyes protruded like globes 
from the head. Several specimens were also ob- 
tained of the beautiful KupleeteUa, or Venues 
flower-basket, specimens of which, from the 
Philippine Islands, ore now becoming common in 
Exmland. 

Eight days were spent at Gibraltar, and on the 
26th January, the ^ip left for MadeiiSL but did 
not make a straight course for that iidand, it being 
necessary to continue u section of soundings on the 
line between Lisbon and Madeira, When only 


seventy miles from Cape St Vincent, a depth of 
two thousand five hundred -fathoms, or about 
three miles, was found. A hundred miles farther 
west, the depth was one thousand five hundred 
frthoms ; and as there is still shoaler water be- 
yond, it is surmised that a deep submarine basin 
exists, following the chain from the Black Sea and 
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Mediterranean, with its outlet between the Canary up by the dred^^e, and frequently -with but littlo 
Islands and Madeira. result ; but the arrival of one stianser is hailed 

As the weather was line, some very successful by all on board with delight, and thehours of dis- 
trawling was mode, and sevenil rare specimens agreeable labour in obtaining it, forgotten, 
obtained from depths exceeding two thousand A careful and minute record was kept of the 
fathoms. ship’s daily work, every particular of interest alike 

The arrival at Madeira on the 3d February was to the naturalist, the pnilos^her, and the sailor 
a treat, especially to those who hod not visited being noted. !^m the ChcdUngei^s soundiiifv 
the island before. The contrast with England in rccoid^ kept while the ship’s course lay between 
December is very marked : the rich foliage of Tenenfe and Sombrero, we make a few extracts, 
the almost tropiem plants, the gardens in a state Beginning with February 15, we find the ship 
of great luxuriance^ the perfume of myrtles and sounding in 1890 fathoms, in latitude 27° 24' north 

magnolias — ^havo a charm not easily described, by 16° 55' west longitude ; upon that day, the 
The banana, coffee, pomegranate, sugar-cane, and specimen of bottom consisted of ooze, or sediment 
other tnmiem plants, were found growing in pro- composed of the bodies of countless myriads of 
fusion ; but the one that renders the island so deceased Globigerina animalcules. At the bottom 
famous, the vine, is nowhere to be seen in the the registering thermometer shewed a temperatuio 
neighbourhood of Funchal. of 35-6° Fahrenheit Following the ship’s course, 

Ihe most was made of the two days allotted for we find that, on the 18th, the 1^ struck rock ata 
the stay at Madeira, and on the 5tli the Challenger depth of 1525 fathoms ; and upon the following 
steamed away for Tenerife, and anchored off Santa day, in 2220 fathoms, the line parted. From the 
Cruz, Here the change was again very ^reat ; the 20th till the 28th, between latitude 24° 20' and 
almost tropical splendour of Madeira gives place 23° 10', and longitude 24° 28' and 38° 42', the 
in Tenerife, at a very short distance inland, to a average depth attained was 2600 fathoms, the tube 
country rcniarkably wild and barren, with abrupt bringing up red clay, and the tliermometer regis- 
precipitous rocks and deep ravines, and but few tering about 35*6°. On March 3, the leail again 
Lardy plants and cacti to be seen. A party was touched rock in 2025 fathoms ; while subsequent 
oiganised to ascend the peak ; and had succeeded soundings, extending to the l ltli of the month, 
in getting about nine thousand feet above the sea- shewed the bottom to consist partly of (ilobigerina 
level, when the guides refused to proceed further, deposit, and partly of red clay, 
and the travellers were reluctantly obliged to On the 24tli Febniary, the Challenger was fairly 
return. in the tropics, with a balmy atmosphere, clear 

On the 14th February, the expedition left Santa sky, sparkling sea, and fiylng-fish shooting Iroiii 
Cmz, and the real work of the voyage com- crest to crest of the waves. On the 20th, the 
nienccd in an oceanic section between the Canary deepest dredging that w'aa ever attempted w.'is 
Islands and Sombrero, a distance of two thousand successfully accomplished, and about a hundred- 
six hundred miles. In the evening, the snow- weight of mud brought from 3150 fathoms. Ou 
white summit of the Peak of Tenerife was clearly the 2d March, the first patches of the beautiful 
seen in the bright moonlight ; and at daylight, the Gulf or »S;irwisso weed was passed, and llying- 
ialand was dimly descried in tlie distance. The iish became imiindant. On the 4th, an animal was 
first sounding of the section was tlien obtained, the brought up in the tangh;s attached to the dredge 
bottom being reached with one thousand nine huii- which gave the nutiiralists great dclightb It 
died fathoms of line. Several observations on the resembled a small lobster, and was particularly 
temperature at different depths were commenced, interesting, from the total absence of cyc-stalks. 
This is effected by attaching a thermometer near the This evening, in honour, wo presume, of the new 
sinker of a carefully marked line ; another, as the discovery, Professor Thomson gave an interesting 
line sinks, at an interval of a hundred fathoms, lecture to the ship’s company, ‘On some of the 
and so on. By this process the temperature of Causes which liad led to fitting out this Expe- 
cach stratum of water, so to speak, can bo ascer- dition, and what had already been attained;’ and as 
tained. After allowing the thermometers time the learned professor, in liis exulaiiatioii, adapted 
to take up the temperature at the depths they himself to the capacity of his liearers, he hw a 
have Rcveially reached, the line is careiully hove must attentive audience ; and Jack unwittingly 
in, and every precaution taken to prevent un- took in more science than he ever believed him* 
necessary jarring or jerking, which is apt to die- self capable of containing, and felt not a little salis- 
place tiie indicators. As each successive ther- fied in knowing how much he hod contributed to 
mometcr comes to the surface, it is removed with the success of what he heard so vividly described, 
core, and its indications at once recorded, together On the 14tli March, Sombrero Island was 
with the number of the instrument, its error, and sighted, and, two days after, the Challenger an* 
other circumstances under which the observation chored in the harbour of St Thomas, 
has been made : when the last thermometer is St Thomas hears an ill repute with Europeans ; 
in, the operation is repeated, until the scries is hurricanes, earthquakes, and yellow fever do not 
complete! convey an agreeable impression ; but the place is 

As regards the process of dredging, when the very much maligned in regard to the frequency 
fdiip has reached a position at which it is desirable of all these evils. Those in the OutUenferioma 
to sound or dredge, the steam is got up, the sails none of the plagues, but peacefully and in healtn 
are furled, and, when the operation is completed, completed tlie refitting oi the vessel, coaling;, ana 
sail is apin mode for the next position. But it taking in supplies. . 

frequently occupies from nine to twelve hours in On the evening of the 24tli March, the expeai* 
obtaining and recording all the observations ncees- lion left St Thomas for Bermuda, butjiefore pro- 
ritated by a single haul. Hours of very dirty work ceeding directl;^ north, obtained some Munding 
ore fqient in washing and sifting the mud brought and dredgings in the vicinity of the island, in 
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doing this on one occasion, the dredge fouled in peratures obtained, it was clear that the (tiilf 
the rocky bottom, and before the ship could be Stream is very superficial at this point, for the 
hioucht up to relieve tlie strain, the soar, with water rapidly cooled below one hundrerl fathoms, 
tlie leading block, gave way, and killed a boy. shewing that the Labnulor current was coinming^ 
'fhe dredging was most successful, and a large ling with the warmer water from the south ward, 
quantity of sponges, star-fishes, &c. was obtain^. Having reached a position about one hundred 
Sail was then made towards Bermuda. and thirty miles from New York, the coi^rse was 

The first sounding after leaving the islands, and changed for Halifax, where the ship arrived on the 
when only about eighty miles from them, proved 9th of May, and left again on the 19th. 
to be Uie deepest that the Challenger hod obtained Tlie sounding on the 23d was taken near a bank 
—nearly four miles ; and as that great depth was supposed to have but forty fathoms water on it 
unexpected so near the land, only three hundred- The current of the Gulf Stream was not so strong 
weignt of sinkers were attached to the line, instead on this section, and bottom was obtained in tw'o 
of four hundredweight, the usual quantity in great thousand eight hundred fathoms ; the warm water 
depths. They took nearly an hour and a quarter was found to extend only to the depth of fifty 
to^t to the bottom, and two hours were employed fathoms. On the 2()th, iii taking serial tempem- 
iii heaving the line in; the sinkers, of course, tures, the heavy loss of seven deep-sea thermom- 
being left at the bottom. The two thcminnicters eters was incurred ; the line to whicli they were 
sent down were broken by the enormous pressure, attached got between the rudder and the stern- 
which at that dei)th was equal to about 710 atmos- post, and broke before it could be cleared. A few 
plieres, or 13,650 pounds to tlie square inch. 'Jlic days after, they had the misfortune to lose a trawl 
dredge was then lowered, and some ver^ fine sand and two miles of good rope, by the trawl getting 
brought up ; the (juantity of rope used in dredging jammed in the rocks. The Challenger again 
ill this enormous depth vras 4400 fathoms, or five anchored in Bermuda on the 30th. 
miles. When the sounding, dredging, and serial After refitting and coaling, the expedition set 
temperatures were completed, the body of the forth on a return section across the Atlantic to 
poor fellow killed the day before w*a8 committed, the Azores. 

witli that beautiful and touching ceremonial used Nothing particular happened on the voyage, 
ill a ship at soa, to the deepest of known graves, excepting that, at two-thims of the way across, a 
'J'hc death and burial of the lad cast a gloom small tnitle, which luid evidently got out of its 
throughout the ship that was not easily shaken off. latitude, was captured ; it was covered with bar- 
On the let April, the weather being fine, boats nacles and small crabs, 
were lowered, and the naturalists with their gauze On the 30tli, at daylight, the Peak of Pico was 
tow-ncts gathered a fine harvest ; the sea-weed seen, and the Challenger anchored in Ilorta Bay, 
rollected from the surface was found teeming with Fayal ; but as small-pox was raging in the island, 
life. On the 4th, the Challenger anchor^ in she left without communicating, and proceeded to 
Ordssy I^y, Bermuda. San Miguel. 

At Bermuda, the ship was again partially refitted The voyagers give glowing accounts of the beauty 
and coaled; and whilst this wtis being done, the of San Miguel. A party was formed to visit the 
naturalists worked at their several specialties^ Val das Furnas, a valley of boiling springs, situated 
seeking in every crock and cranny of the rocks near tho eastern end of the island, and about 
for plants and animals ; and all enjoyed the beau- eighteen miles from Punta Delgadu. The trip was 
tiful miniature scenery of the islands, and also the greatly enjoyed by all. This island is worthy of 
hospitality of the governor, General Lefroy. being more frequently visileil by our yiichtsmcii 

Oil leaving Bermuda on the morning of the 21 st, than it has Ix^en ; and as a breakwater is in course 
a number of soundings were taken round the of construction, which will give good shelter to 
group of islands, which proved that they were on vessels, it will probably soon become better known 
an isolated peak rising auniptly from a vciy small and nppreciatej. 

l»ase. Observations were also mode on the sub- Leaving San Miguel on the 9tli July, the Chal~ 
cunents ; but the difficulties attending the elini- Unger reached Madeira on the Kith, 
illation of data were so great, that the results must Small-pox again drove our voyagers from this 
still remain a vexed question. When these opera- island, and the ship left for Cai>e Verde Islands, 
tions were completed, a course was shaped towaids and anchored at St Viucent on the 27th July, 
New York. remaining there until the 5th August ; during this 

On the 20th, although it was desirable to sound, time tlie ship was completed with coal, and a 
it was found impracticable, the sea being so short survey made of the anchorage ; few supplies were 
and heavy ; tike attempt was made, but a blow on obtained, there having been but little rain on tlie 
the n^der, by a sea, broke tho wheel-ropes. The island for three year. On the plains, the grass was 
Roundi^ on the 30th was near the southern edge completely parched, and numerous skeletons of 
of the Gkilf Stream. goats and other animals were met with. 

Bein( ? in the middle of the Gulf Stream on the A sub-lieuteiiaiit joined the ship here from Eng- 
ist of May, every preparation was made for sound- land, and a seaman schoolmaster was also expected 
and lour liundredweight of sinkers wore to meet the ship on her arrival ; he had reached 
attached to the line ; but no sooner was tho line the island before the Challenger, and had taken up 
go, than the strong current of the stream set his quarters at the hotel. One afternoon, he left 
the ship away at the rate of three miles an hour ; for a walk, and did not return ; and as the ni^xt 
and on her steaming up at that rate to counteract day passed without tidings of him, the landlonl 
^ carried astern, informed the authorities and the English consul ; 

aeveiol ineffectual attempts, they were when search was made for him, without succi^ 
^nli^d to give it up^ with the loss of eighteen As he had left his desk open, with a letter partly 
nuiidted fathoms of £ie. From some seriiu tern- written on it, in which there was nothing to cause 
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the Bupposition that he had meditated Buicide^ a 
icwaid was offered, under the impression that he 
had been murdered. On the amval of the GhaU 
Unger, Captain Nores increased the reward offered, 
but in vain. After the ChaUmger left^ the body of 
the pour fellow was found in the mountains ; and 
as his watch and purse were on him, it is supposed 
that he hod ascended the hills to look for his ship, 
and had either lost his way on returning, or h^ 
fiiUen from weakness, and died. 

From the 7th to the 9th August, the ship was at 
Porto PrayiL St Jago Island, and here they obtained 
a fair supply of beef, ve^tables, and fruit The 
pinnace was sent to drc(1^ over a spot on which, 
it was said, pink coral was to be found ; but only 
a few specimens of the real coral, similar to that 
found in the Mediterranean, were procured ; but 
it was noticed that the temperature at eighty 
fathoms — namely, fifty-two degrees — ^was the same 
as in the coral-bearing districts of the Mediter- 
ranean ; and the conclusion from this is, that in 
other localities favourable for its growth, coral of 
a like kind may be found where the samo tem- 
perature exists. 


WALTER’S WORD. 

CHArTElt XXXV.— THE CAVERN. 

When Walter left the camp with his two -compan- 
ions, the sun was high in tne heavens, and poured 
down its rays upon a magnificent landscape of 
wood and mountain, but one which was without a 
trace of cultivation ; not a road was visible in any 
direction, nor did they come across any pathway, 
save such as the ^ats fr^uented, and which was 
used by the sure-tooted brigands with equal facility. 
Lofty as was their position, their route stiU lay 
upwards, and the summit of the mountain was 
still hid from their view to the east and north, in 
which latter quarter, as Walter supposed, lay the 
sea. He cast his keen eyes hither and thither in 
hopes of a landmark, and presently, upon his right, 
rose Etna, its crown of snow shining m the morn- 
ing light, as though it were one jewel. Colletta, 
who was walking behind him, marked the quick 
direction of his glance, and called out to liis com- 
ppion, who instantly stopped, and produced from 
his pocket a long shawl He had a dozen pockets, 
at least, in various parts of his clothing ; some for 
his jewellery, some for his food, some for his 
ammunition ; while the flaps of his shooting-jacket, 
more voluminous than those of an English poacher, 
could easily have held not only a hare but a goat 
Santoro’s manner was so stem, and even truculent, 
upon exhibiting this unlooked-for commodity, that 
for an instant Walter imagined that he was about 
to be stiE^led d he Turk, with a shawl instead of 
a bowstring, and he drew back a pace mechani- 
cally. 

*It is useless to make resistance^’ said Santoro 
coldly. *Wc have 'our orders, and must obey 
them ; it is necessary that the signor should m 
blindfolded.’ 

I Blindfold^ ! * echoed Walter ; the thought of 
bmng shot with his eyes bandaf^, suggested by 
what he had read of military executions, at once 
occurring to his mind. 'No ; you may shoot os I 
am, and pe hanrasd to you.’ This was an illogical 
speech, since, ifme brigands had intended to 
his life without his seeing them, it was obvious | 


they might have done it fifty times over, by simplv 
shooting him from behind; but then the condi. 
tions were not favourable for pure logic. 

* We mean you no harm, signor,’ explained San- 
toro ; 'but the captain docs not choose that you 
should know the way to our cavern up yonder*' 
and he pointed eastward with his finger. 

'But it isn’t in Mount Etna, is it?’ inquired 
Walter, smiliug, ' or I shall have to walk a lonrf 
way with my eyes shut.* ® 

‘ That hill yonder is not Etna, signor,’ returned 
the brigand calmly ; and then, with his compun< 
ion’s assistance^ ho proceeded to bind the ^awl 
twice and thrice over the upper part of their 
prisoner's fSacc, like a turban which has slipped a 
few inches down. Walter knew that the brignnil 
had lied to him concerning Etna, and made up his 
mind to detect, if possible, the direction in Aich 
tliey were about to proceed But tliis was at once 
rendered impossible, by the simple precaution 
which children use in hlindnian’s-hiiff. qii(.y 
turned him rounil and round three times ; then 
each taking an arm, they led him away, at first 
down hiU, probably retracing their steps, to con- 
fuse him, and then again up hill, till the fatigue 
and heat incident upon his constrained motion 
and bandaged head became almost insnpportalile. 
At lost, they came to wliat appeared to be nigh 
level ground with trees, to judge by the coollU'^s 
and the breeze upon it, and here they halted. 
Then the brigand call was given, and returned, as 
it seemed, from close at hand ; a few minutes of 
waiting, during which he hearrl a grinding noise, 
as of stone on stone, and theu ho was hiddcii to 
stoop his head, and follow Saiitoro» who guided 
him by his huiuL Half-a-dozcu paces of cautious 
walking, during which his disengaged fingers were 
bruiseil against wliat seemed a rocky passage ; the 
grinding noise was heanl again, and then a wave 
of cool salt air broke gratefully upon his mouth 
and cheek. Santoro liad let go his hand, so that 
he dared not move, since, for anght he knew', be 
was at the summit of some dizzy precipice ; but if 
his sense of heoriug could he tnistcd, there was a 
woman’s cry of welcome, and then kisses. Tlicse 
lasted for a considerable interval, during which he 
stood with bowed head and blinded eyes, doub^ 
less in a very ridiculous position ; then a woman’s 
smothered laugh broke tinkling out, and Santoro 
cried ; ' A thousand pardons, signor ; I had quite 
forgotten that you were still stooping: you can 
now hold up your head.’ 

' But can I take off the bandage 7 ’ 

'In one moment, si^or but there was more 
kissing, and a whisper^ word or two, and a sound 
like a slapped cheek, before the shawl was loosened 
and he was permitted to look about him. 

The scene that saluted Walter’s dazzled eyes 
was very surprising. He found himself in a vast 
cavern, the arch of which, so far from endangering 
his head, was fifty feet above it ; huge stalactites, oii 
which the sunbeams shone, and gave to them wo 
brightness of lit chandeliers, depended from the 
roof ; while the sides of the cave, no^thstanding 
it was dry and worm, were lined with luxunonj 
creepers. The floor, a sparkling sand, which wula 
have competed with salt for whiteness, was son sn 
noiseless to the feet as thick-piled <»rpct ^ 
windows this noble chamber coiud no{ boMt ; n 
through a vast natural opening— by whi^ to® 
light and air wore at present freely admitted, dui 
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could be excluded at will by a mat-curtain— the It was not in the young pomter’s nature to have 
blue see could be seen for ta eye could reach, refused admiration to so picturesque an object, and 
The sight of it was almost l^o liberty itself to besides, he reflected that Lilian was in this woman’s 
Walter, and for an instant his gaze rested on it power, and that it behoved him to conciliate her 
with thankful joy, to the neglect of other objects ; W all the aits he knew. I am afraid, therefore, 
then it lit on a young lad, more smartly dressed that he aflected to be even more struck by this 
than any of his late companions on the mountain, lady’s appearance than he really was, and allowed 
but the knife and pistol in whoso belt proclaimed a certain respectful homage to be perceived in his 
] nm to follow the same lawless trade ; he leant looks and tone as he addressed her, which were 
against the opposite wall, with his eyes fixed on not wholly genuine. 

iSe sand, and was apparently unconscious of a * 1 am come, signora, from yoiur brother, with a 
stranger’s presence. message to the young lady under your protection, 

<Why, where is Santoro gone,’ inquired Walter, as Santoro here’ (for the brigand had returned with 
< .uxd— and— the lady ?’ Joanna) ‘ has doubtless informed you.’ 

‘Santoro will return in a moment, signor,’ inur- ‘Is she a relative of yours ?’ inquired Joanna in 
inured the lad. The soft gentle voice struck a careless tone, but with a certain quickness of 
Walter as familiar, but it was the tell-tale blush manner that did not escape Walter’s notice. He 
upon the cheek, and the shy glance of the eye, was no coxcomb, but if his appearance had made a 
which disclosed to him that he was addressing a favourable impression upon this Amazon, it was his 
female. interest— and that of another— to improve it. 

‘Ob, I see,’ cried he with some awkwardness ; ‘ No, signora.’ 

‘yon are Lavocca.’ *Oh, indeed. Then, may I ask how it happens 

‘Yes, signor.’ He wondered now how, despite that you have been sent hither instead of her 
her brigand attire, he couhl have ever taken her father ?’ 

for a hoy, so feminine were her looks and tone. It ‘ Well, for one thing, Mr Brown could only 
was evident that the mention of her name had speak English ; and it seems that it is contrary to 
revealed to her that he was acquainted with your custom to allow a prisoner who is about to 
Santoro’s love for her, and that the knowledge leave you’— 

overwhelmed her with confusion. She stood * How do you know she is about to leave us ? I 
swaying her foot upon the sand, and playing mean, how did my brother know?’ interrupted 
with the pistol in her dainty sash, as though it Joanna haughtily. ‘The lady is in my hands, not 
had been a flower which she would have picked his.’ 

to pieces. For a Sicilian, she was almost a Inondc, * I know nothing of that, signora,’ answered 
and a very pretty one; her hair curled in profu- AYaller dcfcrentiidly, ‘being, alas, but a captive 
sion about Tier cars and temples, but descended myself. I am only your brother’s mouth-piece. A 
no lower, forbidden, doubtless, to do so by the very large sum h^ been agreed upon as our 
brigand code ; her mouth, though weak in its ex- ransom, and that cannot be procured unless the 
pit*48ion, was a vexy charming one, and no man young lady applies to the banker in person. I 
who desired to he ncr husband would probably understood, too, that she was far from well, and 
liavo wished it stronger. to an invalid— however admirably such quarters 

‘ But what on earth has become of Santoro ?’ may o^ee, as one can see they do, with one like 
repeated Walter with curiosity. ‘Jlis fingers untied yourself, in health— these open-air lodgings must 
tins shawl hut one minute ago, and now lie has needs be hurtful’ 

vanished’— ‘The young lady is well lodged enough, as you 

‘He is here,’ said Lavocca, interruptings ‘and shall presently see for yourself,’ answered Joanna : 
the^ung signora with him.’ ‘ the air that is hero admitted so freely ’ — and she 

‘The si^ora!’ cried Walter, tuming eagerly stepped towards the orifice of the cave, while 
round, and expecting to behold no otlier tlion Lavocca gave place to her, and stole to where 
Lilian he^lf. Santoro was standing, at the other end of the apait- 

‘ That is the name by which my people honour ment — ‘is shut out from our inner room. And 
me,’ Boid a grave sweet voice ; ‘but 1 am plain what was the other reason which you were about 
Joanni^ sister of Rocco CorralU, at your service.’ to say brought you here?’ continued Joanna, 
^ The speaker was a tall and strikingly handsome dropping her voice, so that Walter alone could 

g irl--so hill, that even in her male costume her hear ncr. ‘ Was it curiosity to behold, before you 
eight did not appear insignificant Her hair, returned to your friends, a woman outlawed and 
which iras quite wort and straight, except for a unsexed ; the companion, and even the leader of 
buy curl at each ear, which hod a charming effect, outlaws ; one who, while still a girl iu years, had 
was block and glossy os a crow’s wing; her eyes forgotten not only how to love, but how to pity?’ 
were also block as blackest coal, and uiough mild The words were spoken with bittemessi but the 
and maidenly in their present expression, could look that accompanied the words was far from 
ptthaps, like coal, give forth flame upon occasion; bitter ; it was remonstrant, and almost pleading, 
while her complexion, which hail once, doubtless, ‘Indeed, signora, you misjudge me: it was no 
Poen oliv e, like that of the majority of her fellow- mere curiosity that brought me nero ; and if it had 
countiywomen, had become, ly exposure to the sun been so, I should have exp^ted to see no such 
and wmd, of a deep walnut In woman’s clothes, being as you describe, for 1 have heard no such 
aPo woi^ probably have looked coarse ; but in her account of her.’ 

maided wiUi silver button^ and tied at tiie ' Then what sort of person did you expect to 
with a rich scarlet scarf, her full trousen*bf see ?’ 

PAue cloth, and small though thick-soled boots, ’ A young girl, whom the tyranny of circum- 
ne was a» bewitching a figure as ever stepped stances had driven to a mode of life that is indeed 
oMoro the footlights. to be deplored, but who, while embracing il^ has 
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given proofs of kindness and generosity, which 
would nave adomed a far more enviable porition.’ 

'Your informant,' answered Joanna, siting, but 
evidently greatly pleased, ' must, 1 am afraid, have 
been Santoro yonder, who has his snecial reasons, 
as we see, for currying favour with Me mistress of 
Lavocco.’ 

' He could not have known that I should* quote 
him, signora, since I heard his account of you long 
before mv coming here was arranged. I am well 
convinced, since the face is the index of the mind, 
that his praise was well deserved.' 

' Ah, signor, you have not seen me in one of my 
passions,’ said Joanna naively. ' We Sicilians arc 
not like your English misses— so quiet, so gentle, 
like this one in yonder room. But I perceive you 
are impatient to see her. Come with me, sir.’ 

Joanna’s voice had suddenly altered ; her tones, 
which had been almost tender, became cold and 
stern. Her vciy figure liad changed ; for, whereas 
she hod been leaning against the curtain, and 
partly hidden in the shallow of it, in an attitude 
of graceful ease, she now drew herself up, like a 
soldier on parade, and led the way across the 
cavern with quick determined trend. 

dose behind where Santoro and Lavocca were 
now standing in earnest but low-toned talk, and 
where Walter himself had stood, till, at a sign 
from Joanna, he liud changed his place, was a 
sort of recess in the wall of the cave : it was dark, 
and apparently of small extent, but, at the touch of 
Walters companion, what seemed to be rock, but 
wasf in fact, a door, ruddy iiai tiled in imitation of 
it, opened without noise, and revealed a second 
arartment, smaller lhan the first, but fiiniishcd 
like an ominary room. There %vere chairs and a 
table in it ; a thick carpet covered the floor ; 
instead of plants and ferns, the walls were hung 
with the same kind of matting of which the cur- 
tain in the outer cave had been composed. It was 
lighted, like its fellow, by an orifice that looked 
seaward, but to west instead of north, and which 
could be closed at pleasure by a wooden shutter. 
Close beside it, and yet slicdtered from the drought, 
was a rude couch, covered with rugs and cusliious, 
upon which lay a female form. 

'The young' lady is asleep,’ said Joanna softly. 

Walter's limbs trembled beneath him, as he 
bent down to gaze upon the unhappy Lilian. Her 
eyes were closed, but there were traces of tears 
upon her pale cheek, in the centre of which there 
burned a hectic spot of fever ; he could hiudly 
reco^ise lier for even the invalid he had seen 
carried up and down the Marino. ' Croat Heaven, 
how ill she looks ! ’ was his smothered ejacula- 
tion. 

'She has suffered from alarm and faiigne,’ 
observed Joanna coldly; 'she has been distressed, 
too, about the safety of her friends. It will 
doubtless do her good to see yon.’ 

'Would you be kind enough to break it to her 
that l am herel’ said Walter, stepping back a pace. 

' She is not aware that 1 have been taken captive, 
nor even of my presence in Sicily, The sudden 
Aiock might do her harm.' 

'One is not killed by unexpected happiness,’ 
returned Joanna, * or at least so 1 have been told 
by those who have experienced it ; but, neverthe- 
less, 1 will do your bidding. Who shall 1 say has 
come ? You are not a relative, it seems. Shall I 
say that it is her betrothed)’ 


'I am not her betrothed,’ answered Walter 
gravely. 

'But you hope to be so,’ returned the other 
quicklv. ' 1 read it in your face.’ 

' Indeed, 1 have no nope of tho sort, signora.’ 
was Walter’s calm reply. He did not feel jt 
necessary to explain to her why he had none ; but 
lie had spoken the literal truth. Not only was the 
difference of their fortunes os insurmountable as 
heretofore (for he was well convinced that Mr Brown 
could pay his ransom and yet remain a wealthy 
man), but tliere was that in Lilian’s look wliich 
foreshadowed to him that she would live to be tile 
bride of no man. 'I am her friend, and her 
father’s friend, and that is alL My name is 
Walter Litton.’ 

, Joanna approached tho couch, and placed her 
hand softly u]jon Lilian’s own. She awoke at 
once with a start. 

'Is papa here ?’ cried she excitedly. 

'Your father is not here, but a friend has come 
to see you.* 

'A friend 7 Alas! I have no friend except my 
father.’ ^ 

'He calls himself so, at all events; he has 
brought some news for yon, but you must not talk 
of it in English, else you cannot see him.’ 

' In English I Is ho, then, an Eiiglislimun 7’ 

‘ Yes ; his name is Waller Litton.’ 

* Walter ! ’ A low weak cry, in which surpriac 
and tenderneas were strangefy mingled, escaped 
her pale lips. 

' I am here, Lilian,’ said Walter, coming fonvanl, 
and holding out his hand. ' Do not excite yourself; 
I bring you good tidings.’ 

‘ But now came you here 1’ She retained his hand 
in hers, but clos^ her eyes after one glance of 
grateful recognition. 

'It is a long story, which there is no time to 
tell you now. ijct it siitiicc that I have been taken 
captive w'ith your futlier.' 

' Ah, you risked, tiicii, your life for mine.' These 
words came from the heart, ami, like the rest, were 
8j[H)keii in her native tongue. 

' Vou must not speak English,’ broke in Joanna 

‘ Bunion her, signora ; it will not occur agaii^* 
said Walter. * She fears that her father's life is 
menaced. — No, Lilian ; he will regain his liberty, 
if only the ransom which he has agreed to give 
can be procured. The authorisation for its pa};- 
incnt, which you will proseiit nt Gordon’s bonk, i» 
here ' — he placed it in iier hand. ' When once the 
money has been received, he will be free.’ 

' And you 1 ’ In those two words were expressed 
all the tendercst emotions of which a wuiiiaii's 
heart is capable. Walter felt that she was aware 
at once of all that he liarl believed, contrived, and 
endured for her sake, from the moment of their 
last parting. 

' 1 shall DC free also in a day or two, at furthest; 
when we shall he sent back in safety to I’alermo. 
Our only anxiety is, indeed, upon your account. Do 
not fret yourself as respects us. It is the thought 
of your condition — the trials, the hardships to 
which you have been exposed — that wrings your 
father’s heart. Do you feel that you have strengUi 
enough to return to the city, wliero your sisters 
loving tendance awaits you) — Signora' — here Jjo 
turned to Joanna — ‘you said something a while 
ago of this poor lady being yofUUBMpPB^ ^ , 

dcidt with according to your pleasure , 
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))ut I am well convinced that vou will not refuse 
your brothei^B wish tliat she snould be set free at 
oiice. You aee how weak and ill she is. To keep 
her here, would be to kill her.* 

< And what then ? * whispered Joanna in his car. 

< Why^ theoi 1 should say, that what some folks 
have said of you (os you told me) was only too 
true : that you were a woman unsexed, and without 
a heart’ 

*You would be wroii»,’ answered she, in the 
same low tones, but without the harshnesa that 
had accompanied her previous words. ' Even if I 
acted as you suf^est, 1 should have a justification. 
This girl is nothing to me, nav, perhaps worse than 
nothing. Still, for your sake,* here her voice became 
low and soft, * all shall be as you wish ; she shall 
be carriiMl to Palermo this very day.* 

'Lilian,* cried Walter joyfully, 'the signora has 
promised to set you free at once ; before to-night 
von will be clasped in your sister's arms I Let that 
thought give you strcngtii and conrngo.’ 

'1 will do my best, Walter,’ answered Lilian 
feebly ; * but my uruin seems on fire, and niy liiiiba 
do not obey iiiy will.* 

'Yon hear her, signora ! ’ pleaded Walter pas- 
sionately. 'Oh, do not let a minute be lost in 
sending her where aid can be given to her I * 

Joanna bowed her head, and glided from the 
room. 

' I shall never see you more, AValter,’ whispered 
Lilian. 

'Yes, dearest, yes, you will,* answered he, 
falling on his knees beside her; 'we shall meet 
aj^in, and you will once more be well and hap]>y. 
Ilush ! she is returning.* 

At that moment, Joanna entered, accompanied 
by Santoro and Lavocca. These two took up the 
couch, which was, indeed, but a litter upon trestles, 
and carried Lilian forth into the outer room. 
Walter would have followed, but Joanna made a 
sign to him to remain. 

'You must stay liere, signor,* said she authori- 
tativcly, ' or you would Icam the secret of finding 
your way out of prison.’ 

‘ I have no desire to learn it,’ aii.swered he, truly 
enough, since his escape at such a time would 
probanly have endangered the iiierchaiiPa life. 

' Ah, you are smooth of speech, Signor Inglese, 
hut I mistrust such gallautry. You have deceived 
me once already.’ 

'Not willingly, signora; nor am I conscious of 
having done sa’ 

‘ What ! not when you told me that you were 
not betrothed to that young girl, but only her 
father’s friend ! Is it usual, then, in your country 
for such “ friends ” to take leave of one another 
with kisses?’ 

^ ‘It is allowable,* answered Walter with solemnity, 

when we bcliovo that wo shall never sec one 
another on earth again.’ 

‘To be sure, that makes a dilTcrcncc,’ observed 
Joanna thoughtfully. ‘ And I certainly agree with 
you that it is not probable that the young huly 
will be long lived.' 

To this Wfdter answered nothing, for, indeed, to 
mm it had seemed as though Lilian’s motionless 
jmd almost inanimate form hod been carried out 
w to be placed in a still narrower prison-house. 

”^w a chair to the table, and placing his 
oi^a up n gj^ ^ pyered his face with his hands, 
itou wmud left alone with your grief. 


Signor Litton ? ’ said Joanna interrogatively, and ! 
laying her hand upon the door. 

'Tnank you, yes,’ answered ho, scarcely know- 
ing what he said. 

' Those are his first thanks,* observed she bitterly, 
ns she left the room ; * thanks for my absence.’ 
But if Walter heard lier wonls, he did not heed 
them ; he was picturing to himself the English 
burial-ground at Palermo, as he had seen it a few 
days ago, and wondering in what part of its 
beautiful garden-ground they would lay his Lilian. 

CHAFTKIl xxxvr.— JOANNA. 

'Como, signor, you must cat,’ were the first 
words spoken, in kind and cheerful tones, that 
roused Walter from the stupor of sorrow into 
which Lilian’s departure under such sad conditions 
had cast him. Joanna was standing by him, with 
a loaf of bread in one hand, and a bottle of wine in 
the other; she placed these upon the table, and 
then produced from a cupboaid some cold kid and 
a pot of cream. This solicitude for his comfort 
did not fail to move the young fellow towards her. 
The hearts of all his sex aro approachable through 
the palate, and in this case, Walter had every 
excuse for giving way to human weakness, for he 
wsa exceedingly hungry ; moreover, he was not so 
I imprudent us not to ])erceivc the immense import- 
ance of making friends with the sister of the brig- 
.aiid chief ; so he fell to on the viands with honest 
vigour. 

' Have they starved you up in the mountains 
yonder ? ’ iiiciuired she, watching him with pleased 
surprise. 

'They have not treated me so well os you do, 
signora. Allow me to congratulate you upon the 
contents of your cellar. Why, this is more like a 
liqueur than a wine ! ’ 

‘ It is lacrymm Christi, The mayor of the village 
hereabouts is good enough to send us some at 
Eiistcr-tide.’ 

' To send us some,* thought Walter, and he felt 
as the Black Knight might have done had ho been 
more conscientious when the friar of Gopman- 
I hurst described how lie got his venison. 

' Do not imagine it is stolen,* laughed Joann.a, 
reading his thoughts ; ' we brigands are not this 
outlaws that you arc inclined to imagine us. We 
have friends in higher places tlian you imagine ; 
and as for the poor— when did you ever hear us 
spoken ill of by a poor man ? ’ 

AYalter thought of his host on the Marina, con- 
fined to a few square miles of ground for life, 
because of Captain CorralU and Company, but 
ho xemained silent 

'I sec you are determinod to think ill of us,* 
said Joanna plaintively. 

‘ I think ill of the trade, signora, I confess. See 
what it has done in my case.’ 

‘Your “friend,*’ the young lady, was ailing 
before she fell into our hands,* put in his com- 
panion quickly. 

' r was not referring to her, signora, but to my- 
self. Hero am 1— without any fault of iny own, 
unless the being on a high-road at midnight is a 
fiiult — taken prisoner, and put in danger of my 
life’ 

'I hope not; indeed, I could not smile if I 
thought it probable,* iutemiptcd Joaiimu ' You i 
I will pay some money, the loss of which you will | 
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not feel, and will then be sent bade again to your ^0 no ; you look trae enough ; and you take 
firiends. Tour few days of captivity will be an no vows to the Bainta, which is alro a good dgn’ 
experience with which to entertain them, and answered Joanna naively ; *but still 1 cannot 
amongst other things you will have to tell them is believe you. An Ehiglishman, and poor ! That is 
the account of how you met a horrid female crea- incredible.* 

tare in men’s cloth^ who lived in a cavern, and * And yet there are a good many of them in that 
had no heart’ condition, I do assure you,’ said Widter, smiling^ 

* Indeed, Joanna’ (he had unconsciously drojpped * Well, let me prove you. You say you ore an 

the 'signora’), 1 shall alvniys speak of that incident artist— one who makes his living by his pencil ; if 
in quite another way. It is no flattery to you to it be so, draw meJ ’ 

say that the only pleasant thing that has happened ' With the greatest pleasure, signora.’ 

to me during my captivity has been my reception 'Do not fear that it will be lost time,’ continued 

here ; your abode and surroundings ore a romance she eagerly ; ' 1 have plenty of ducats.’ 
in themselves, the interest of which will not easily ' Nay, nay ; I will not take your portrait except 
wear away ; your unlooked-for kindness and for love— that is, for nothing.’ 
hotj[>itality 1 shall never forget ; the only thing ' What ! you call love iiotuing ?’ 
which distresses me about it is. that you, seeing ' No, indeed ; that is only our English phmse. 
what you might be, should be what you are.’ The light here, however, is not so go^ for dmw- 

' I don’t understand you, signor,’ cried Joanna, iug as in the other apartment Let us go in there.’ 
her dark eyes glowing with sudden fire. She led the way at once into the larger chamber, 

' Nay, I meant no offence ; but to me it appears which wiis empty. ’ 

deplorable that one so fitted to adorn an honest ' Ah ! this is kind of you,’ continued Walter, 
home, beautiful enough for a princess, sound- 'You have allowed Lavocca to accompany your 

hearth, generous ’ ^ late captive on her journey.’ 

' That is because I let the signora go,’ observed ' I thought it would please you that she should 
Joanna bitterly. have a female escort os far as the next village,’ 

'No, indeed; that only riiewed you to be replied Joanna. ' My four men are her bearers, so 
womanly. To have retained her would have been you have only to kill me to obtain your freedom.’ 
cruel, and cruelty is not your nature. I say that it 'But. in the meantime, you have only to slioot 
seems to me that, in leading the life you do, you me with one of your pistols.’ 
throwyourselfaway; and in a little while, when the 'No, Signor Litton,’ answered his companion 

excitement of such a mode of existence begins to softly, ' I have never shot any one yet, and your 
flag, you will bitterly repent your choice of it.’ blood, of all men’s, will certainly never stain my 
' 1 had no choice,’ said Joanna sullenly. hands. You can kill me still, as far as my pistols 

' You have it now, signora. AVhen this unhappy are concerned,’ and, with a sudden impulse, tdie 
business is over, you have only to come into drew them from her girdle, and placed them on 
Palermo, and I wul answer for it that you have the ground at Walter’s feet 
made a friend there who will provide for you a ' But how would your death avail me V argued 
better future.’ he, smiling. 'If I were to inurder you — which 

'And who is that friend?’ inquired Joanna, Heaven forbid ! — T should still be a prisoner, since 
with her eyes fixed upon the ground. 1 do not know the secret of how to leave this 

' The young lady whom you have just set free : enchanted castle.’ 
she has a grateful heart, and her iather is a man of ' To be sure ; I had forgotten tliat. You shall 

wealth.’ never say that 1 did not trust yon. See here.’ 

'1 do not wish to be indebted to that young She picked up a small crowbar that lay at her feet, 
lady,’ answered Joanna coldly. * 1 would rather he and placed it in a crevice of the wall of rock ; at 
a bii^d than a beggar, in any case ; and never the touch of it, one of the huge stones of which it 
would I beg of her. Let us cease to talk of my was composed turned noiselessly inwonls, levcalii^ 
afiairs, signor; they may appear to interest you a dark, low-roofed jNiBeage. 'Stoop your heai( 
now, but they will not do so a week hence, llie signor, and follow me.’ 

memory of all your sex is very short ; but that of Walter obeyed her, and in a few steps found 

a rich man like you for a poor girl like me— boh ! himself in another cave, having a small openiing 
he only thinks of her while he sees her.’ inland. 

'You are making several mistakes at once, 'Everyone knows of this cavern,’ said Joanna 
Joanna,’ said Walter gravely. 'In the first place, quietly; 'but of Uie two inner ones no one knows, 
I am as poor as you ore, probably poorer. 1 save haJf-a-dozen persons. If my brother found 
idiould be totally unable to pay even the small that 1 had disclosed them to you, he would shoot 
sum your brother fixed upon aa the price of my me without mercy. 1 have, therefore, plac^ my 
freedom, hut that ho has permitted Mr Brown’s life in your hands ; and also your own liberty. 
lauBoni to cover mine.’ And now,’ added she with passionate ener^, ’ that 

'You arc, however, the betrothed of this rich pathway thro^h the wood leads to the high-road 
man’s daughter.’ to Palermo. Take it, if it so please you, and leave 

'I again declare to you that such is not the fact ; me to my fate. Rocco will Jdll to be sure ; 
my poverta would, in any case, forbid such an but yon will be happy.’ . 

alliance. 1 am but a penniless painter; this *Nay, Joanna; in that case,! diould 
deetah-book is my cheque-book, ana Nature the not be happy,’ answered Walter mthingly. Nor 
only bank from which 1 draw my income.’ do you thins ro ill of me as to believe it 

'Is this really true, sir?’ asked Joanna, legazd- ‘Alas! I do not think ill of toil 
ing him with a steady gaze. Joanna; 'and 1 wish you would think 

'Do I look so ilEUse that it is impossible to of me.’ Her voice had sunk very low, and the 
bdieve my words ?’ retained Walter, words wen almost inaudible to Walter, whom 
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the fxeflh air, and the sense of the opportunity 
of fieedom {though he had no idea Si taking 
advantage of it), was filling with unwonted pleasure. 

<And how lu is it from hence to Palermo?* 
inquired he thoughtfully. 

<Not ten miles. You could reach it on foot 
iriihin three hours ; ^ nor would there bo any 
chance of ffdling in with my brother’s men upon 
the road.' 

Walter had not asked the question with any 
lefeience to himself, but with the view of hearing 
how soon Lilian mij^t be expected to reach the 
city; but he hod the prudence to conceal this. 
<lt is strange, Joanna,’ said he rcbukcfully, ’that 
you, who have shewn such a generous confidence, 
sliould give no credit to ouicrs for even the 
commonest gratitude. Come, let us go within, 
lest those who are more jealous of your captive’s 
safety than yourself should return and find him 
outside his cage.’ 

As they retraced their steps, Joanna shewed 
him how the inner chambers of this subterrancuan 
home were reached. The exterior cavern had 
nothing remarkable about it, and, indeed, had at 
one time been used as a cow-house by the neigh- 
bouring slicpherds. Any explorer woiud naturally 
have fpvcn his attention to its extremity, but it 
was immediately at the entrance, on the right- 
liand side, that the movable stone was situated ; 
this turned, os it were, upon a pivot, the natural 
mechanism of which hod been assisted by art, and 
lequircd from without nothing but a gentle pres- 
sure to set it in motion. 

’You do notre^t having confided to me tliis 
FocTct, Joanna?’ inquired Walter, as, pencil in 
hand, he watched her face, urepuratoiy to trans> 
ferring it to his skctch-booK, and noticed liow 
suddenly it had grown pale and grave. 

’No; I think not 1 am cei^in you will not 
betray us. But, in my desire to shew I trusted you, 
1 foigot that I was imperiUing the safety of others 
as well as my own. To some men -poor, as you 
describe yourself to be — this knowledge would 
have been a m:eat temptation, since it might any 
day produce them twelve thousand ducats.’ 

‘How so?* 

‘Because that is the sum that is set upon my 
brother’s head — and this cavern, when he is closely 
punned, is his hiding-place.’ 

‘Wdl, I am not so poor oft to take blood-money,’ 
answered Walter, smiling. ‘ Your secret is .'is safe 
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answered Walter, smiling. ‘ Your secret is .'is safe 
with me, Joanna, os though it had never been 
revealed : there is my hand upon it* 
we ^k it, carried it to her lips, and then re- 
tained it It was on embarrassing position for any 
young gentleman, not enamoured of the lady, this 
demonstration ; and especially so, when he wanted 
the use of his fingers to take her portrait Perhaps 
Walter would not have been so nard-heorted, hud 


ms ^eek ; but, as it was, he gently withdrew his 
®nd commenced his picture, 
f ^ circumstances, it would have been 
Linfr congenial to him; for never had 

^ler a ntto more picturesque than his present 


--I evTO more attracuve tne longw the eye 
on them. Her black eyes^ when in repose, 
now, bad a certain blueness in them, not c^, 


like that of the doe, but warm and tender ; at the 
same time, her face wore a cciloin dignity, for 
which women ore, in general, compell^ to use 
haughtiness as the substitute. Her male attire, 
from long custom, was worn without awkwardness, 
and became her grandly ; and there were freedom 
and grace in every movement, when, at the artist’s 
request, she changed the position of a limb. He 
had been drawing for only a few minutes, when 
suddenly the shrill moiet note, with which Walter’s 
car hod become familiar, was heard without ; and 
she instantly started to her feet. ‘Away, into the 
other room !’ cried she. 

Waiter understood that this was lest he should 
appear to be a witness to the opening of the secret * 
door, and hastened to obey her. ‘ Santoro and the 
others have returned, I suppose V 

’ Hush ! no,* said Euie, pushing him quickly out ; 

’ it is Bocco.’ 

Hardly had he time to gain the inner apartment, ' 
when the stone revolved upon its pivot, and Cor- 
ralli sprang into the room Walter had just quitted. 

The attire of the bri^nd chief w&s torn and 
stained with blood ; his mce scarlet with haste and 
anger, or both, and covered with perspiration. 

‘ Where are the Englishman and the girl ?* were 
Iris first impatient words. 

’The Englishman is in yonder. The girl has 
liccn sent to Palermo, at your request, as Santoro 
informed me.’ 

’ Let her be followed, and brought back at once.’ 

’ There is no one to do it ; dl the men went 
away with her, since she had to be carried on a 
Utter. She is ill ; and indeed, as I think, dying.’ 

’No matter ; she shall die with us, not with her 
Mends. People will say else, that we gave her up 
through fear. The troops have fired upon us, as if 
that were the way to treat uith me and mine. I 
win have her bock, alive or dead. How long is it 
since she left you ?’ 

’More than three hours,’ answered Joanna 
calmly. 

It had not, in fact, been half that time, as Walter, 
whom not a vrord of this conversation escaped, 
though it was not all intelligible to him, was well 
aware. 

’ 11 diavolo !’ muttered the brigand, striking his 
heel into the sand of the cavern. ’ It will be the 
w'orse for those that are left Where is this fellow V 
Then he strode into the inner room, and confronted 
Walter. 

‘Look you,’ cried he passionately, ’you think 
all is well with you, because this old man’s 
daughter has escapeil from me. But you will find, 
unless she sends tiie money before the week is out, 
that all is not so welL There arc some things that 
are sweeter than money. These sold airs of youza 
have done us a mischief; and somebody shall pay 
for it Do you understand me ?’ ^ 

’Indeed, Captain Corralli, it is easy to under- 
stand that something has put you out of temyet/ 
answer^ Walter calmlv. ‘ But if the soldiers have 
attacked you, it is at least plain that neither Mr 
Brown nor I could have sent them.’ 

‘They came on your account, however; and 
w'hat has happened goes down to your account 
— Bind his eyes, Joanna.’ 

’What is it you are about to do, Rocoo?’ 
inquired the drl with hesitation. 

’ To take oim away with me at onc^ lest 
another bird should dip out of the csge.’ 
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'But he is surely safer here than anywhere,* 
urged Joanna. 

* Do os I hid yon, or I will make him safe enough 
at once I’ and the brigand touched one of the pistols 
in his belt. * Now, fasten his arms behind him.* 

* An impediiiieiit to your movements, brother.* 

‘ Tush ! Do you suppose that I am going to give 
him a chance of tripping me over a precipice. 
He will go fast enough with my knife behind nim, 
1 *11 warmnt’ 

‘ What ! are you going alone with him ? Hark ! 
there is the signal Santoro and the rest will 
have returned.’ 

*So much the better for this gentleman here,’ 
jilted the brigaiul, * since he will have his arms 
loose. Otherwise, 1 should have waited for none 
of them. — I am not in a mood to be trifled with, 
Mr Englishman. It will be a word and a pistol- 
shot to-day with yon, if voii do not step out.* 

’Don’t answer him,* whispered Joanna in 
Walter's ear. ’ He has spilt blood to-da}’, and is 
dangerous.’ 

The speech and manner of the captain were, 
indeed, like those of a mad man. No sooner had 
those who had fonued Lilian’s escort entered the 
cavern, than they were ordered on tlie march, 
though two of them at least had done a good day’s 
work in that way already. No other voice was 
heanl save that of the furious chief; but as Walter, 
with blinded eyes, was quitting the cavern, he felt 
a parcel placed in the pocket of his shooting-coat, 
and the pressure of a soft hand, that seemed to bid 
him be of good courage. 


MORAL VxVLUE OF AMUSEMKNT. 

Ok this subject, the following observations occur 
ill a paper on ’ The Relative Morals of City ami 
Country,* in the Penn Monthly, an American peri- 
odical : 

’The love of aiiiuscment is natural to the buinaii 
mind, and like all other natural tastes and appc!- 
tites, is given to us by our Creator for some wise 
and benevolent purpose. Fruper amusements tend 
to liealth of body and miml. The moral nature Is 
benefited by amusement, by preventing it becoming 
morbid and sickly on the one hand, and by arrest- 
ing it from low and corrupting tendencies on the 
other. It is said that before the theatre was e.stab- 
lished in Ban Francisco the town was given to the 
lowest revelry and debaucliery, and that brawls 
and murders were of unceasing occurrence. The 
reason was, men bad no other resorts for amuse- 
ment than to the low dens of iniquity with which 
the town was flooded. When the theatre was estab- 
lished, they were attracted to it, were amused and 
entertained, and the morals of the town rapidly 
improved. All approval of the theatre must be 

S redicated of a well-conducted theatre, where the 
eccticies and proprieties of life are respected, and 
where at* least a harmless, if not an improving 
moral tone is blended with amusement It is no^ 
perhaps, too much to say, that in a great commun- 
ity like this we could better afford to spare one of 
our many churches than one of our few well-con- 
ducted theatres. The ill consequences to society 
in the one case would probably be greater than in 
the other. Man is held from evil by employment 
and amusement as well as by moral teocniiig, and 
wh must play its part, and supplement the other 
in the great work of rescuing man from the dc- 


stractive tendencies of sin. And observation I 
think, will confirm, that whero men and women do 
not mingle amusement with labour, they either 
pervert labour to sclfiBh and excessive ends, or be- 
come morbid and ono-sided in their general views! 
In the consideration of this question, whatever has 
been said has been predicated upon an equal 
number of population, whether of city or country 
and is intendeii to include, as a part of the coun- 
try, the country towns.* 


THE MAIDEN SLEEPS. 

TRAKSLATBD fBOX TUI QIRUAir. 

Tni maiden sleeps— why mourn ye in this wise. 

Ye parents ? Let her resL 
The little faice that mid the flowers lies 
Speaks to your aching breast : 

’ My lot is light ; ob, wherefore weop ? 

I lay mo down in peace, and sleep.' 

The maiden sleeps. 

The maiden sleeps— wearied from play, to rest, 

Tired out with happiness. 

The doll the little arms had fondly pressed, 

The pretty Sunday dress, 

Her story-book remembered not — 

All, all her treasures now forgot - 
The maiden sleeps. 

The maiden sleeps —her life was peaceful made, 

And light her earthly lot, 

A little stream that through the flowers strayed, 

With loTc and music fraught : 

No hitter grief the child's heart pained. 

Soon was the short fight fought and gained -- 
The uiaidcn sleeps. 

The mahlcn sleeps— how blest she slumln^rcd In 
Her tender Saviour's arm ; 

That spotleMi heart, unsoiled, unstained by sin, 

No earthly fear c^ould harm ; 

A conscience pure, a sinless breast. 

This is a couch the head to rest — 

The maiden sleciNi. 

The maiden sleeps— earth's pain, earth's strife no more 
May break that sweet repose ; 

Kiiow'st, mother, thou, what might have been in store 
For her, of hitler woes ? 

She feels no more the tinn pest's heat. 

Feels not the summer's sultry heat — 

The maiden sleeps. 

The maiden sleeps -only one short calm nighty 
That peaceful sleep will last ; 

And, ob, how bright the morn that greets her si^ht 
When that brief night is o'er 1 
Ho who by llis resistless will 
Soothed Jairun, lives and comforts Htill— 

Thu maiden sleeps. 

The maiilen sleeps — and now the last kiss press 
Upon the lips so still. 

The Father help thee in thy sore distress ; 

O mother I 'tis His will. 

Now, as they hear lier to her rest, 

Sing ye the hymns she loved the best — 

The maiden sleeps. 

The maiden sleepii — now. Shepherd, take her home, 
Thine for eternity ; 

Yo glorions stars, bend down from heaven's dome, 
Watch o'er her tenderly ; 

0 wind, bowl not so loud and shrill 
Over this little flower-decked bill— 

The maiden sleeps. ^ 
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is a * Superannuated Sister/ and becomes entitled 
to a life pension of twenty pounds per annum. She 
can tiien retire from the Institution, and practise 
nursing on her own account ; which some Sisters 
do, liaving iinlurally, during their long period of 
service, established a dientile ready to receive 
them. The Institution has no jealousy of them ; on 
the coiitraiy, it gives aid to the Siipeninmiated Sister, 
obtaining patients for her, when she is deemed 
deserving. AVithin the fifteen years, a Sister can- 
not retire from it abruptly, or at her own pleasure ; 
by licr contract on entering, she binds herself to 
certain conditions, which the law would compel 
her to observe. One of these has a special bearing 
upon her retirement. She can do so, during the 
first nine years of her engagement, at the expira- 
tion of every three ; otherwise, she must give Uiree 
months’ notice of her intention, and pay a forfeit 
of six pounds. 

On seeking admission to the Institution, the 
applicant is reipiired to sign a form, setting forth 
the conditions of her being accepted. These arc 
put os interrogations, the most important of which, 
in addition to those elsewliere mentioned, arc: 
Whether they will be willing to attend upon poor 

S atients as w'dl os rich ones; what religious 
onomination they belong to ; how they have 
been employed previous to making application ; 
and whether willing to wear the prcscrined dress 
of the Institution, avoiding all conspicuous trink- 
ets w*hile residing at the llome, and during their 
hours of attendance upon patients. It may he 
remarked, in reference to the last condition, that, 
although the Devonshire Srpiarc Institution, with 
many of the others, provides a sort of semi-nni- 
form for the Sister^ they are not compelled to 
wear it while on a visit to friends, or walking out 
for recreation. The uniform is in no way coii- 
epicuous, and would scarcely attract attention on 
the street. 

1 now come to speak of the duties devolving on 
the Nursing Sisters. AVlicn application i.s made 
for their services — which is done without any 
special form, hut merely by letter, or personall}' — 
it there he one disengaged (unfortunately, not 
always the case), she is at once scut to the patient 
or family so applying, or os soon as the necessary 
inquiries can be made, and satisfaction obtained 
that the application is a proper one. The remu- 
neration for her services is one guinea per week, 
exclusive of her maiiilciiancc wliilc rcsiiliug in 
the house of tlic patient. Many of the institutions 
have a scale of charges graduated according to the 
character of the disease; fur instance, in cases 
of zymotic or iiifectiuiis, as also mental diseases, 
the amount is double, or two guineas per week. 
By the Devonshire Square Institution, a reduction 
below the charge is not uiifrequently made, where 
a case of necessity is deemed worthy of it ; and in 
still more necessitous circumstances, a Sister is 
often sent gratuitously. While on duty, the Sister 
is expected to reside in the house of the invalid, 
all her time to her task, bed and board 


leing of course provided for her. And the pay- 
ment is not made to herself, hut to the lady 
superintendent ; nor is she permitted to receive 
any gift or gratuity beyond some trifle, such as a 
book ; this being a rule of the establishment in 
question, though not of some others, where a 
less rigorous ritjime prevails. Not uiifrequently, 
grateful patients insist upon making a money 


present, or leaving a legacy to the Sister who has 
nursed them. In such coses, riie must declare it 
to the lady superintendent, and also make over the 
amount to the general fund of the Institution 
where it is held for her in trust. ’ 

In the Institution of Nursing Sisters, tlic lega- 
lation against receiving gratuities, unless under 
the above conditions, is rigorously insisted on 
and on infringement of it punished by dismissal. 
In some other establishments, however, there is 
not tlie same strictness in this regard ; and where 
gain is the object, such perquisites are not only 
permitted, but the giving of tlicm encouraged. 
Happily, this last class of nursing institutions is iii 
the minority ; in most of them, os already said 
the aim heiug jiurely philanthropic. But even 
where it is not so, they are worthy of being en- 
couraged, as useful adjuncts to a liuinane civilisa- 
tion. The services rendered by them cannot he 
too highly spoken of; for thcro is many a case 
of sickness in which the suffci'er is absolutely in 
need of their assistance ; the dearest relative, or 
the most devoted servant, being unable to cope 
with it ; while the doctor cannot he always there. 

It is then that the Nursing Sister appears by the 
sick-bed in the light of a ministering angel ; and j 
there are many admitted instances of life having i 
been saved by their skilled and assiduous iiiinisira- I 
lion. Knowing the loo frccpieiit failings of nurses ' 
of ail ordinary type, tliere are those wlio hesitate ■ 
to employ them. This is a prejudice to lie got ' 
over. The Nursing Sisters I spi^ak of are women i 
of graceful niaiinors and modest dcporliueiit, and, ! 
as a general rule, redigious. Many of tliern ; 
are most respectably coiiiicctod, and so far from . 
Iming repellent in aspect, as nurses are geiier- ‘ 
ally siqqMised to be, some that I have se»?ii are ■ 
exceedingly comely. And rnoses are on reconl 
where the Nursing Sister has become llie wife of 
some rich invalid whom she has tended into 
convalescence. As a general rule, their behaviour, 
while residing with the family that employs them, . 
is cvcrytliing it should be ; and instead of being ■ 
thought in the way, they come to be regarded in 
the light of friends and coinfurtcrs. Of course, if 
not proving satislactory, they can ho at any 
moment dismissed ; though they cannot of tlieni- 
selves voluntarily withdraw without iiermission , 
from the Luly Hiiperintcndeiit, who does not give i 
it capriciously, or without good cause. 

AA'^lien a Sister is off duly, that is, returned from 
attendance upon a patient, the Home becomes her : 
residence, and then slio has the privilege of resting ; | 
but only for tw’o clear days, should her services be ' j 
required elsewhere. At the present time, so gn’fit 
is tlic demand for their valuable assistance by the 
sick-bed, that it is rare when one of them gets a 
single day of repose, beyond the prescribed number. 
They are almost instantly summoned away to 
ailministcT to the necessities of some other Biilfercr. 

When Uie case on wliich they have been attend- 
ing is one of an iiifcctioiis character, they do not 
return direct to the Horne, but to a private house in 
connection with it, kept by one of the snperan- 
nnated Sisters. There they must remain ® , 
danger is supposed to have passed, a room and oca 
being provided them ; ivhile their hoard 1 

by a payment of fifteen shillings stipulated to o i 
made by the party last employing them. If®,®®, 
the Sisterhood chances to bo lieraelf taken ill, ^ 
is attended and nursed by another, lemainiOo 
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permanendy at the Home, where she ohso receives 
frratuitouBly the services of a medical man who 
attends the establishment As a Nursing Sister 
need be at no expense for her living, beyond some 
trifling articles of wear not allowed by the In- 
stitution, many of them have accumulated some 
little stock of worldly goods. As it would be 
inconvenient to carry these with them to the 
houses of their patients— often in distant parts of 
the country — ^the Home provides storage for such 
effects, a huge apartment in it being specially 
known as the * Box-room.’ In this may be seen 
boxes, trunks, and portmanteaus of all siiapes and 
fiizc^many of them containing valuable properties, 
that may not be utilised till the period of super- 
annuation arrive. 

In addition to the Institution in Devonshire 
Square, the others of most note arc : 

The ‘ General Nursing Institute,’ which has its 
offices at 5 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. This 
Institute provides botli male and female nurses, 
and for all maladies, mental as well as physical. 
’Hic scale of its charges, according to published 
circular, is one guinea per week for ordinary iufiriu- 
ities ; two for those that are infectious, or where 
there is ‘insanity unaccompanied by violence;’ 
and three in cases of ‘active mania, delirium 
tremens, or suicidal tendency.* It likewise pro- 
vides the special class of attendants known os 
i ‘lying-in * and ‘ wet * nurses. 

‘The St John’s Home and Sisterhood,’ under 
i the presidency of the hord Bishop of Ijondon, has 
its Lemlquartcrs at 7 Norfolk 8tn;ot, Strand. The 
scale of charges of thi.s cstablishiuciit is nearly the 
same os those of the Devonshire Sejunre Tnstitiilioii, 
only that, after eight weeks’ attendance upon a 
patient, tlie guinea a week is increased to one 
and a half ; which seems an ill-adjusted plan of 
remuneration, the very opposite to what one would 
Kn])pose it ought to be. A second singular rule of 
llie St John’s establishment, us set forth in its 
I circular, is that, ‘after eight weeks’ attendance 
I upon a patient, the nurse must return, or he e-x- 
j changed for another.’ Surely the nui'se who has 
become acquainted with the pati(*nt’s malady 
Bluiuld remain, instead of being replaced by one 
j who has yet everything to learn about it. A 
I prescribed rule is that the nurse is ‘ rcMpured 
' always to wear her proper dress, including the 
neat white cap, collar, ami linen apron, with jirint 
8®^ — crinoline to be worn in the sick-room.’ 

‘The London Private Nursing Institute,* Suffolk 
Hou^, 220 Marylebone Hoad, jirovides nurses at 
nearly the same scale of charges as the Devonshire 
^uare cstablishiiicnt ; from this, however, it dif- 
fera in the speciality of receiving patients to reside 
Jn the house os above, charging for their board, 
nur^iig included, from four to eight guineas a 
week, according to the accommodation ; but, where 
Hie invalid occupies only part of a room, from two 
to three guineas. • 

* Association of Trained Nurses and Male 
AttentotB,’ 37 Davies Street, Berkeley Square, 
provides ‘midwife, monthly, medical, surgical, 
nJf nurses ; also mental atteiid- 

1 female.’ It furthermore fnniishes 
tTio j TObbers,’ a phrase which may perplex 
there is a class of per- 

on^g whose r6le is that of rubbing the skins 


strange calling acquire great dexterity and skill 
in it^ for which they are paid high prices. The 
nurses provided by tlie Davies Street establish- 
ment, as we ore officially informed, ‘have Uieir own 
homes, and also their earnings^ simply paying a 
commission to defray the expenses of the conduct 
of the association.’ Their scale of charges is also 
higher than the others, as learned from their 
pubrished card, which says: ‘The Association of 
rraiued Nurtics is a uiiiuii of select private nurses, 
several of whom are widows, aud have children to 
support, and who cannot therefore accept the very 
low terms offered by the Nursing Institutions.’ 

In addition to the above, there is also an ‘ Insti- 
tution for Trained Nurses’ in Wimpole Street, 
Cavendish Square ; one of somewhat similar title 
in New Cavendish Street ; and a third in North 
Audley Street ; with several others of less note, 
or more limited in their operations ; but all in 


their respective spheres doing good service to suf- 
fcrii^ humaully. And, besides, many of the huge 
hosi>itals have Nursing institutes attached to them, 
as useful appendages to their more im^rtant work. 
Among these may he mentioned St Lomas’s, St 


Among these may he mentioned St Thomas’s, St 
(■euige’s, King’s College, and University College. 
Such arc the nurses of the great metropolis. Give 
them all praise for having devoted themselves to a 
calling markc'dly humane, as it is arduous, danger- 
ous, and uncongenial. These particulars may stimu- 
late the establishment of Institutions for trained 
nurses in the large centres of population thrinigh- 
oui the country. 
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CUAPTER XXXVII. — HARD TIME.S. 

For a long time, Waller walked on in darknc.s3, 
painfully stumbling, as bis companions moved 
rapidly along, nutwitlistanding that two of them 
kept close beside him and held him by the arms, 
as before, lie believed them to be Santoro and 
Collctta, but not a wonl was now spoken by any 
one, even Corralli himself. At the expiration of 
about an hour, the bandage was removed from 
the captive’s eyes, and he found himself iu a locality 
that M’us altogether .strange to him. The sea had 
disappeared, nor could the white summit of Etna 
be seen in the distance, as when lie had Last looked 
forth ; but lie knew by the direction of the sun 
that they were marching towards that mountain, 
that is, to the south-east. The way wiu? steep and 
difficult, to which circumstance, rather than to any 
mercy upon the captain’s part, he attributed the 
removal of the bandage. There was no mercy to 
be read in the blood-shot eyes of the brigand chief, 
which roved hither and thither, more like those of 
a wild beast in search of prey, than of one who 
was beset by hunters. At times, he would stop for 
a few seconds to sweep the landscape with his 
spy-glass, but othcrwi.se, there was no halt. Now 
plunging down steep ravines ; now clinging to the 
sitles of sheer precipices, upon a path on which 
there was room for but one foot to tread; now 
pushing through tangled scrub ; now leaping from 
rock to rock across brawling toirents, they hurried 
on. Yet the brigands shewed no signs of fatigue. 
Walter could not bnt admire the nnielaxing vigour 
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of their Btridca, and the indifference with which 
the various obstacles to their progress were met and 
surmounted. He had long ago given up his first 
opinion as to their want of activity, but it seemed 
to him now that their muscles must be made of 
iron. Pride alone, dislike to own himself, as an { 
Englishman, vanquished in athletics by men of a I 
race whom he had always held to bo indolent and 
effeminate, prevented him from throwing liimself 
on the ground, and demanding at all risks a respite 
from this unceasing toil, while Santoro, a man nearly 
double his age, and who hod hod on extra journey 
that morning, as one of the bearers of Lilian’s litter, I 
strode on without a murmur by his side. To add 
to the difficulties of their forced march, the rain 
had begun to tall so fast and thick, that it not only 
wetted them to the skin, in spite of their capotes, 
but made the cliil-paths slippciy and dangerous, 
besides shutting out the view beyond a few feet 
before them. To fall down some abyss seemed as 
likely ns not to be Walter’s fate, whose footsteps 
had become unnerved, and whose eyes were failing 
him ; nor, in his desperate condition, did the pros- 
pect appear otherwise than welcome. Presently, 
os they descended into a little dell, up the other 
side of which lie felt tliat his limbs could scarcely 
cany him, a small thin column of smoke was seen 
rising from the opposite bank. A halt was called 
at once, and the two men who had hail charge of 
the cavern were sent forward to roconnoitre. In- 
stead of retuniing, the brigand call was licanl from 
the place where they hod disappeared, and for the 
first time upon Corralli’s face there appeared a look 
of satisfaction. Even this, however, did not last 
long, for, on their ascending the little hill, where, 
huddling around a scanty lire, were found the 
remainder of the brigand forces, lie broke into 
passionate objurgations at their imprudence, and 
rushing at the cherished ilamc, extinguished it by 
standing on it with his feet. At this spectacle, a 
smothered murmur of disapproval ran round the 
band. 

‘What!’ cried lie, ‘ do you prefer, then, to be shot 
like Amalli, or taken prisoner like Manfred and 
Duono, rather than to suffer a little cold and 
damp ? Suppose it had been tlic soldiers, instead 
of ourselves, who had discovered you here 

There was no reply ; his logic was indisputable ; 
hut the rain was also descending in a continued 
stream, and anything more wretched than the 
appearance of the whole party, it would have been 
hard to imagine. The camp, from which, os it 
seemed, the brigands hod been driven out by tho 
troops that morning, hod been a paradise, compared 
with their present place of refuge. It was indeed, 
now tliat the smoke hod ceased, concealed from 
observation by a circle of stunted shrubs ; but those 
were of no avail to keep off the sheets of rain, nor 
the ^vind, which blew in furious gusts, str^ht 
from the snow-topped hills to eastward ; tho turf 
•on which each man lay stretched was sodden with 
wet ; nor was there a sign of either meat or drink 
to be seen among them. Tho sheep and goats hod 


evidently fallen into the hands of the soldiers ; nor 
had there been time to secure so much as a leg of 
mutton or a morsel of kid. 

‘Have you brought bread with you, captain?* 
inquired Corbara sulkily. 

‘I have brought what I went for,’ answered 
Corralli, frowumg, and pointing to Walter. (Jf 
you ore very hungry, perhaps ho may serve instead 
of bread.’ 

The captain spoke in bitter scorn ; but Walter 
remembered with a shudder that among the fright- 
ful crimes he had heard imputed to this mun, 
that of eating human flesh had been included. It 
was true that this had been doue, not from hunger 
but revenge: a shepherd, who had been pressed 
into the service of tho troops to point out his 
hiding-pdacc, having fallen into his hands, he had 
killed him, and broiled some of his flesh ; hut the 
recollection of this, joined to Corralli’s grim reply, 
was indeed appalling. 

‘ Where is the other prisoner— the English ; 
milord ? ’ inquired ('orralli sternly. I 

‘We have put him under shelter/ answered ' 
Corbara, ‘in a hole in the bank yonder.’ | 

‘You iiii‘au to sny, you grudged liim his share 
of your fire/ r(;plie(l the captain contemptuously. 

‘ But who is guarding him i * 

‘Oh, he is safe enough. The fact is, in order the 
belter to keep him Wiiriii, and at the same time te 
make sure of bis remaining where ho was, we put 
a rope round him.’ > 

‘ If lie lias come to harm, your life shall pay for . 
it I ’ exclaimed Corralli ]>aHsionatcly, and striding . 
hastily towards the place the other had indic.ateil. ; 
Walter followed, Santoro and (.-olletta, his shadows, j 
moved, ])cr1iap9, by an impiilso of curiosity, per* . 
milling him so to do, aiul, of course, accompanying ! 
him. TIk! spectacle he btdiehl would have been 
ludicrous, had it not been so pitiful. In a hollow 
space at the foot of a tliorn-trce, from which tlic I 
w'ct earth had fallen aw'uy, and into wliich he ' 
exactly litteil, lay, swathed fn)ni head to foot in a ' 
slieepskin, like a mummy or aiu Indian child, the 
unhappy form of the British merchant. 

‘ why, they have trussed the man like a fowl!’ 
ejaculated Corralli. 

‘Have you brought me a fowl?* cried Mr 
Brown eagerly, his knowledge of the Sicilian 
tongue, sharpened by appetite, enabling him to 
comprehend that single word. 

‘ Wo, Milonl Inglese ; nor is it likely you will 
tasto one in this life, unless your ninsuiii reaches 
my hands pretty quickly.’ 

‘At least you can cut his bonds/ pleaded Walter, 

‘ even if you cannot give him food. Such cruelty 
will not bring your ducats a moment earlier.’ 

‘Do you call this cruelty?* answered Corralli 
savagely. ‘ Ah, by Heaven, in a day or two, 
gold does not come, you shall sec, what you sliali 
see ! In tho meantime, however, os you say, tno 
man may scratch himself, if he has a “5**^** » 
and drawing his knife, lie stooped down, and vrit 
two slashes— which shewed the operation was u 
novelty— freed the captive from his bonda 1 wn, 
for the first time, the poor merchant, who had oe 
lying flat on his back, with his face withm a 
inches of tho wet earth, was enabled to recognise 
his fellow-prisoner. 

‘ Ah, Mr Litton, what news of Lilian ? were ij 
first words, as ho scrambled into a sittmg posture. 
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< She is in Palermo by this time, and in safe 

hands.’ 

< Thank Heaven for that ! ’ cried the old gentle- 
man fervently. ‘ Is she tolerably well ? Hus she 
been taken care of?* 

< She was suffering from the shock of all she has 
endured, and from anxiety on your account ; but 
the women who hod charge of her had done for her 
what they could.’ 

<Ali, then, they are human, it seems — not like 
their husbands and brothers,’ answered Mr llrown, 
with a gesture of disgust. * Well, well, I must not 
gminble, since my darling is safe ; but, may she 
never know what 1 have suflered!’ 

*Nay ; 1 hope, in a few days, you may be able to 
tell her yourself ; when your misfortunes, being 
over, will seem to you to have been less terrible 
than they now appear.’ 

* Ah, you don't know what I have gone through, 
Bir!’ answered the merchant, throwing up his ! 
liands. ' Nothing has past my lips, to bt^gin with, I 
since you left me. 1 have been shot at by a troop j 
of soldiers ; dragged iip such precipices, os one ! 
would have thought only a iiy could have kept his 
feet upon ; and pricked with knife-points, until 1 
ventured down them. This wet hole, into which 
tlieythmst me, seemed a couch of down for the 
first few hours, though I have, doubtless, caught 
iny death in it. And to think, there have been 
times when 1 have fancied my sheets were damp, ! 

I and clamoured for a warming-pan ! ’ I 

I It would indeed have been hardly possible to | 
I find a person of tlic male sex more unfitted to be i 
I hurried through a mountainous country, in wet 
I weather, by a band of brigands, than the uti- 
I fortunate merchant He had never, perhaps, 
travelled in any rougher description of vehicle 
than an omnibus in his life, or inhabited any 1 
I spot where such a convenience was not wiiliin I 
call. Of late years — ^though he had given up his I 
carriage to his daughters-^he had scarcely mode I 
use of his legs at all; while his surplusage of I 
breath had decreased as his girth hod enlarged ; and ; 
yet, there was a certain stubborn courage — a part | 
of the same grit that had caused him to win his j 
way in tlie world of commerce — which enabled him j 
to wear a better front in nn'scnce of his perse- 
cutors than might reasonably have been expected. 
Kven his complaints hail a droll touch in them, 
and shewed no whining or despairing spirit — 
that is, while Corralli and the two brigands were 
standing by ; but when the chief hail withdrawn 
himself, and the others hail removed to a spot 
nearer to their fellows, and yet from wliich they j 
could exercise the needful supervision over their I 
^tives, the old merchant’s voice began to tremble. 

Yea, these blackguaitls will see the end of me, 
Mr Litton ; I can never stand such tmother day’s 
niarcli as this has been. If 1 was your age, there 
would be a chance for me, though I was never fit for 
in the way of walking ; but as it is, 1 would 
lather die in this hole hei'e^ like a rat, than suifer 
«uch fatigue.’ 

Walter was well aware that no such euthanasia 

/iy^ng like a rat would ho permitteil his iiii- 
joitauate oonapanion, in cose the ransom failed to 
ne ^d ; but it was not necessary to inform him of 
He only expressed hia hope 
r““^oy would not again bo disturbed by the 

mops, 10 aa to render another retreat in face of 
the enemy necessary. 


^In that cose, my young friend,’ answered Mr | 
Brown, ‘ it seems to me dat we shall perish of ! 
starvation. Nothing, as 1 say, has passed my lips I 
— with the trifling exception of a raw onion— for I 
the last ten hours. I would give its weight in i 
gold for a hunch of bnmd and cheese ; or for “ a 
sandwich and a glass of ale,” such as they used to 
sell in the old days in Holbom for fourpeiice. 
Think of a sandwich and a glass of ale ! ’ 

‘1 am afraid 1 can coinniaiid Tii^illier of those 
delicacies, Mr Brown,’ said Walter ; ‘ but I liclicve 
I have something in my pocket- a bit of cold kid 
and a slice of breorl, which wa.s given to me by 
the signora’ 

‘Who was she ? No matter ; she must have been 
an angel,’ interrupted the men'liant with vivacity. 

‘ 1 am sure you would not have mentioned it, had 
you not intended to give me a mouthful or two, 
ell V and the old gentleman looked perfectly ghastly 
in his anxiety. 

‘ My dear sir, yon need it more than I, for I 
had a hearty meal before onr march, and therefore 
you arc welcome to the whole of it, such as it is.’ 
And Walter proceeded to eiii]Jty the contents 
of his pocket into the other’s outstretched hand. 

‘ Hush ! be careful,’ whispered tlie old merchant 
cunningly, ‘ or those rascals will observe us, and 
snatch the precious morsel for themselves. Mr 
Litton, you ’re a good fellow ; you ’re a gentleman, 
you’re a (’hristian ! What mutton ! Talk of South- 
down, talk of Welsh ! 1 don’t think 1 ever tasted 
such bread ! Where do they bake it, I wonder ? 
You must have a bit— just a little bit, even if 
you don’t want it— or I shall f«?el like a pig.’ 

Waltifr dill want it veiy mucli, and lie accepted 
a small piece of \vhat had been his own without 
apology. 

* I know I am greedy,’ continued Mr Brown 
naively ; ‘ but 1 have no shame, and that ’s a fact 
1 have not had such an appetite since 1 was so 
high, and used to put the skid on the omnibuses. 
The signora, as you call her, didn’t happen to give 
you anything to* drink with it, did she V 

* tShe hail no opportunity for that, 1 am afraid,’ 
said Walter, smiling. 

‘Never mind,’ said Mr Brown philosophically; 
‘there’s plenty of water — I haven’t a diy rag on 
me — you have only to make a hollow of 3’our 
hand, and the skies* fill it for you. To think *that 
this is the Italian climate some fools are alw.ays 
boasting about!’ It was astonishing how a little 
food had resuscitated the old giuitleinaii. Come, 1 
drink the signora’s health, though in a liquid 
utterly unworthy of her. What did you say her 
name was i* 

‘ The name of the lady who gave me the bread 
and meat was Joanna.’ 

‘ Well, Heaven bless her I I only wisli she had 
given you some more. Here’s to Joanna I There 
is 110 woman, with the exception of my own 
daughters, for whom, though I have not the 
pleasure of knowing her, I have so profound a 
respect’ 

* 1 don't think Mrs Sheldon would like to hear 
you say so, sir/ observed Walter involuntarily. 

* Mrs Sheldon ? 1 don’t care one threepenny- 
piece for Mrs Sheldon!' answered the old gentle- 
man tartly. ‘Why, it was through her oilvice 

[ that 1 was induced to come into this infernal 
country. And 1 don’t mind telling you, that you 
yourself are making a great mistake, if you have 
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any higli opinion of that woman. It was she who 
set me agmnat you at Willowbank| and I belieye 
she told me lies ; for a man who will give such 
mutton and bread as that away, when he does not 
know when he may get another meal himself, 
cannot possibly be a bad fellow.’ 

There is no doubt that Mr Christopher Brown 
had come to a correct conclusion respecting his 
young friend; but the reason which had Icil him 
to it at last was curious enough, when one considers 
how many others, and better onea^ might have 
convinced him of it before. The fact is, that 
human nature, when thrown out of the ^oovo 
of convention, is very soon reduced to its primary 
elements. It would probably havo taken some time 
to moke a brigand out of this eminent British 
merchant, because, to become so, he would have 
had to learn as well as unlearn ; but ho was very 
fast returning to the savage, out of which state 
the self-made man springs, Minerva-like, to the ad- 
miration of all who arc not personally acquainted 
with him. Had he fallen amongst a tribe of American 
Indians, he would probably have become not only 
acclimatised, but nationalised in a twelvemonth. 
The knowlolge that Walter had lost his liberty 
in attempting to give aid to himself and Lilian, 
had evoW in him no such gratitude as the 
sacrifice had deserved ; their position had not then 
appeared to him so dangerous ; aii<l above nil, he 
had personally suffered neither pain nor privations ; 
hut now— now that Lilian was safe, and he had 
noUiing to think about but his own wrcilchccl 
condition — ^the gift of the bread and mutton hail 
appealed to all the feeling that was left in him 
with irresistible force, and carried his heart by 
fltorm. His observation with respect to Mrs 
Sheldon was perfectly geiiuiiic ; he hated the 
woman os one of those who hiul induced him to 
take his ill-fated journey ; hut also because slio 
had lied to him about Walter Litton, wlio had 
not only shared with him his last cnist and kid, 
but offered liim the whole of it. If the young 
fellow had done his best for the next ten years, 
under the conditions of civilised life, to conciliate 
Mr Christopher Brown, he could not possibly liave 
made so much progress with him, as ho hod done 
in os many hours— and especially in the last few 
minutes— under tlie guardianship of Bocco Cor- 
xalli. ^ It is probable that, if he hod even asked 
permission to woo his daughter, the old gentleman 
would not have refused him, in that moment 
of mtitude and comparative repletion ; hut, as 
Walter felt, and only with too much reason, it was 
no time to flatter himself with any such hopes, 
even if other circumstances had adinittcd of 
their being entertained. Their position in the 
brigand camp had become perilous in the extreme. 
Even if the required ransom should be raised 
without difficulty, there would be a hundred 
obstacles to its being paid. The government, as 
in all such cases, would forbid it ; and now the 
troops bad been called out, how was such a sum to 
xeacn the camp, when even the brigands themselves 
had escaped their hands only by the greatest 
exeitioiu 1 That it would take time to do so, was 
certain in any case ; a time of hanlship and priva- 
tion, such as one of the age and habits uf Mr 
Brown was very ill fitted to endure ; and, above 
all, was it likely that a man of the temper of the 
brigand chief would give them time 7 It was much 
mon probable that^ in some moment of impatient 


funr, he wonid take his vengeance upon them both 
and throwing interest to the winds, gratify a naturcl 
to which cruelty was at least os attractive oh 
avarice. 

ANIMAL LIFE IN MADAGASCAR. 

Tub la^ island of Madagascar has of late excited 
a special interest among the lovers of natural 
historv ; the richness of its soil has been acknow. 
Icdged, and the character of its v^tation and of 
its animals classified. During the present century 
Europeans have chiefly visited the northern paVt 
of the island, and expressed in glowing languacr^. 
their admiration of its shores. The Bay of J3iG<>o. 
Suarez, which is situated in the most northerly 
point of the island, is spoken of as one of tli'c 
wonders of the worlrl, and that of Possandava most 
enchanting. This, however, is not a fair picture, 
of the whole ; like other islands, it presents very 
striking contrasts. A recent traveller, M K 
Blanchard, who has visited certain parts of the 
islaniL chiefly to explore its mineral resource.^, 
describes in his book (L'llsde Madagascar, 
imprimeur) the great clioin of mountains and tho 
desolate solitudes to the west of Imerina. wlien* 


desolate solitudes to the west of Imerina, where 
there arc imiuense tracts that no one has trodden. 
In one mrt, nature displays her boundless riches, 
where tlie native can live without working, ami 
civilised man procure the enjoyments ofmatoriiil 
life ; in another, the ungrateful land scarcely yields 
any food; the rocks are sterile, the soil is bare, 
and a stream of water to render the existence oL' 
man or beast possible, is not to be found. 

Climbing with difficulty the high, abrupt downs, 
the pathway lias to be opened through thorny 
bushes, and plains stretch out at the sumiiiil ; 
not a tree or riinib is to be seen ; desolate, unin- 
habitable, and depressing os the clcscrts of Egypt 
and Arabia. After a long march through tlic 
sand, a new scene opens; the nopal is now found 
growing; a sure index to the aboile of man. 
These plants, upon wliich the cochineal insect 
chiefly lives, are natives of America, hut have long 
been naturalised in Africa and the south of Europe ; 
the Arabs no doubt introduced them into Mada- 
gascar. AVherever a countiy is unwaterud by 
streams, they are on invaluable resource for the 
inhabitants. Hero, every family possesses its plan- 
tations of nopals, and galliers the fruit in a pecu- 
liar manner. With the point of their lances, they 
adroitly detach them, thus avoiding their redoubt- 
able thorns ; and roll them in the sand, to get rid 
of tho silky covering which incloses these spikes, 
afterwards peeling them with the iron point of the 
dart. Tliey appease hunger, assuage thirst, and 
permit the poor people to live in places where, for 
weeks together, water is not seen. 

In these solitudes where the forests are immense, 
animal life can multiply without fear of man, and 
yet the ffinna of Madagascar offer some Binguwjf 
features. The traveller can pass along without 
fear of the lions, leopards, and panthers of 
and Africa ; neither do zebras and quaggas gallop 
over tho plains. In other countries, ' 

tho climate is hot enough, monkeys 
Idle woods ; here, not a single spedes is to 
fonni The hone end the on aie unknown ; ano, 
whet is still more oxtrsoidinmy, ruminajit^ » 
as stags sod antelopei^ see abmt K “ 
the^are huge h<£ds of cattle, which oonstitnto 
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the great riches of the Malagachen, as the natives 
of Madagascar are called, but they have been 
import^ probably from the southerii part of Asia. 
This species is remarkable from its boss or lump 
of fat on the back, and is strikingly beautiful when 
geen in largo herds wandering over the plains. 
The sheep too arc peculiar, from their enormous 
tailSy which consist of a mass of fat — a common 
feature in those belonging to the African continent 
Ooats are common, as well os wild pigs, which 
mvflge the plantations ; but these arc supposed to 
have all escaped from vessels, and not to he in- 
(iigenous to the island. 

'^he monkeys of other lands are, however, re- 
placed by the lemurs — grac(.»ful little creatures of 
many different varieties. There is a great resem- 
blance ill their attitude and manner of life to the 
ape, so that they have been styled monkeys with 
the fox's muzzle. Their agility is marvellous ; they 
leap through the air to a great distance, settling on 
a branch, which perhaps bends under their weight, 
and diirt off again in evolutions of astonishing 
rapidity. A wood frequented by troops commands 
the astonishment und admiration of the trav- 
eller, from the intelligent appearance and incessant 
gambols of these lively animals. The largc'st kinds 
arc about three feet in length, whilst the smallest 
are not lai^r than a rat. The tnie lemur, which 
is (lislingnished by a long snout and tail, prefers 
fruit for food, but docs nut object to crunch a small 
binl, a lizard, or insects. These Jire diurnal in 
their habits; whilst the chirogales, possessing short 
paws and pointed teeth, shun the light, and only 
appear in twilight and moonlight, when they make 
great havoc among lizards and small game. These 
curious mammifers are characteristic of Madagascar ; 
other species do exist elsewhere, but the nocturnal 
kind are found nowhere but in this and the 
Comoro Islands. 

In the most solitary parts of tho south-west 
region lives that straiijje creature, the aye-aye or 
cliiromys, A nocturnd animal, gentle and timid, 
it is about the size of a cat, with a large head, 
round full eyes not dissimilar to those of the owl, 
an enormous tail, ami most extraordinary forma- 
tion of tho fore-paws; the middle liiig«]!r being 
long and slender. This, which looks like a de- 
formity, is, ill tnith, a w’onderful an-angeiiieiit of 
nature for its special way of life. As it lives on 
tho larvao hidden in the trunks of trees, the linger 
can be easily iiitrotluccd into the lissures from 
which it tears tho coveted proy. Naturalists 
think it forms a link between the squirrel and 
the monkey. 'Phe IMalagachcs seem to be impressed 
with a superstitious dread of the animal, owing to 
Its sleeping all the day in the most secret haunts ; 
nor do tliey ever molest it, astonished as they seem 
physiognomy and moveinenta. 

There^ is another class of mammifers peculiar 
to this island, which are called tendraks by the 
natives, and seem closely allied to our hedgehog'*. 
Like these, they are covered with spines, but tlic 
teeth differ, ana the tail is w.mting ; neither do 
they roll themselves into a hall, hut hide the head 
netweeu their paws when frightened. Seven or 
oignt species have been discovered, with some 
vanety in the spines, some being soft, and not 
covenng the whole of the body. They are all 
in their habits, and very good when 
As for the coznivora, they all belong to 
• veiy small type. The wild cat is a pretty creor 


ture. Its back is fawn-coloured, traversed by 
four stripes of reddish brown, and yellowish 
while under the body and the pawa The ich- 
neumon, with its long thin body and shaded skin, 
also gains the admiration of the traveller; it 
is a fearful enemy to all small or weak animals, 
but one of the species feeds greedily on honey. 
Not the least curious is the cryptoproctus, of the 
size and appearance of a cat ; but with feet formed 
like those of a bear, the entire sole resting on the 
^und. No other c.xamplc of a plantigrade animal i 
is known. 

The masked w'ild boar, which is still more ugly 
than its European fellow, is the only mammifer 
met with both in Madagascar and Africa. It is a 
hideous creature, with high withers, low back, and 
little hair. It boasts of an ciionnous tubercle, 
supported by a bony promiiienco in the jaw, 
which renders the face of the animal extremely 
disagreeable. A species of gray squirrel, which 
lives in hollow trees, and bats, complete the list 
of the mammifei-s yet known in Madagascar. 

It is very different as regards birds ; they can 
cross immense spaces ; and so the tern, the petrel, 
the albatross, and many other well-known oiids, 
abound in this island. It is a charming sight, on 
a sunny day, to see flights of ducks with bril- 
liant and varied plumage paddling and diving 
on the rivers or lakes. One large species, with 
bronze and violet reflections, like metals, its white 
head and neck spotted with black, is a great 
favourite with the natives. A beautiful teal duck, 
only known here, has an exquisite blending of 
brown, fawn, and slatu-coloured plumage, with fair 
white wings. In the marshes, stalks the proud 
S^.ultana hen, with its magnificent blue bimy, a 
red puti'Ii oil its henil, and coral feet adorned with, 
a tuft of white feathers, by which it is easily dis- 
tinguished among the reeds. Tho jacana, a bird of 
the water-hen family, is also peculiar to this place; 
mounted on long legs like stilts, and extremely 
long feet, it runs tlirough the long grass, or upon 
the floating water-leaves, with xvonderful rapidity. 

The sacred ibis of the Egyptians is found in 
large flocks, as well as the green variety of Europe. 
The crc.-5ted ibis is peculiar to the country ; a 
beautiful bird, bright red, xvith yellow beak and 
claws ; a green head, from which the long plume 
of white und greeu feathers lies back. Another 
binl, classeil among the Gallinaccso, is remarkable 
for the length of its beak ; whilst the pretty blue 
and green pigeons affoid plenty of sport for the 
lover of the gun. Near the streams, the ndi- 
courvi, a grccn-plumagcil bird, builds its nest 
iiinong the leaves, composed of bits of straw 
and reeds artistically Avoven together. The mwj- 
nificeiit canlinal, in its bright scarlet robe of 
feathers, black-spottcd on the hack, hauiita the 
open glades of the forest ; and on the hanks of 
streams are numbers of linnets, wagtails, and 
huniiuiiig-binls, which are almort as smaU and 
graceful os tlie American ones, in addition to 
possessing all their beauties. The one which is 
the most conimon is also the most beautiful, with 
its bright green body shaded with violet; the 
large feathers of the wings, brown edged with 
green, a violet hand on the breast, succeeded by 
one of brown ; and yellow beneatii. The family 
of the cuckoos is well represented ; the blue variety 
is a magnificent bird, common in the woods on the 
shore. 
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As for the Reptile clnss, it is pleasant for the 
traveller to walk through the forests knowing that 
the venomous species arc unknown. Two hundred 
years ago, the old traveller, Flucourt, declared that 
the serpents were all inoifensive ; recent experience 
confirms the fact The largest is named Pclophihis 
Madoffoseariejisis, Tlicre ore others, such as the 
LaTUfolM namtu and (h-ista-gaUi (zoologists having 
retained the name they bear among the natives), 
which arc very singular, from the prolonged fonn 
of the snout, arising from the skin being length- 
ened out Beautiful lizanls, covered with brilliant 
scales of olive or fawn, spotted with black, white, 
and yellow, hide thcnisclvcs under the stones, in 
the moss, or iii old trees. But Madagascar is 
especially the land of chameleons ; in the heart of 
the forests, they may be seen crouched on the 
branches, calm and immovable, rolling their large 
eyes. The crocodile is the only creature to be 
feared, and accidents from it are Very rare, as the 
inhabitants greatly object to venturing into water. 

The insects of Madagascar offer a thousand tyjics 
for admiration. There are valuable kinds, furnish- 
ing wax, honey, and silk; the first two forming 
one of the natural riches of the island. The bee 
peculiar to the country has a black body, red 
underneath ; it is very abundant in the woods, 
and makes its nest in decayed trunks of trees, 
whence the ^lalagachcs tear the comb. 

But there was an epoch when much more re- 
markable animals lived in Madagascar. In the 
marshes near the river ^fanoumbe, at no groat 
depth, a great number of bones of the hipiiu- 
potamus, of colossal tortoises, and of the limbs 
and eggs of the fKpyomu Tiuiximva, have l)ecn 
found. The eggs oi this king of birds arc six 
times larger than those of the ostrich ; and it 
was at first hoped tliat, in the hitlicrto unknown 
solitudes of the interior, some living specimens 
might be found ; that hope has, however, viinislnHl, 
though it is evident they once existed in great 
numbers in the south-west part of the island. 
They were of various species, and of ditferent 
sizes. At the same period, the hippopotamus must 
have been abundant, as the bones of fifty skeletons 
were picked up in a few liours. Tliis species, 
of very inferior dimensions to that frequenting the 
Nile, IB entirely extinct. 

A TURN IN FORTUNE. 

‘The time is short, now, Harry, my boy. The 
captain’s on the bridge; steam well up ; and the 
men ready to cast off the moorings at a word. 
1 11 leave Dora and you alone for a bit ; but you 
must curtail your leavc-t'iking, I warn you, for 
it would never do for myself and the girl to be 

carried off to Alexandria, or even ns farjis (lib' 

So saying, bluff, good-natured Dr Davenport, whose 
own best days hail been spent on blue water, ns 
the sea-going- surgeon of this or that frigate, 
turned on his heel and walked towards the helm. 

Dora’s trustful, tearful eyes met mine. ‘0 
Ila^, come back soon to me 1' she inunnured, 
with trembling lips ; ‘ and ah 1 dear, take care of 
yourself iu that strange land that you are going 
to. I hove heard such dreadful things * — And 
ahe paused, sobbing. 

'Dreadful things, I am sure/ said I, laughing, 
08 1 pressed her little hand, * about Japan and its 
two-BWorded gentry, that chop Europeans to mince* 


meat. Don't fear for me, my darling ; remember 
that the country is not strange to me. I talk the 
language, after a fashion, and have found tbe 
natives, on the whole, a decent set of people when 
fairly dealt by. Come, we 11 both look forward 
cheerily, to the time when, in three short years 
OP 80, you and I ctin '— 

‘ There goes the bell ; now for the shore,' cried 
the doctor, hurrying up, and drawing his daughter’s 
arm within his uwn, in the midst of general bustle 
and confusion. 'May Cod bless you, lad, and 
rnnid you safe back. — Now, Dora.' 

I'lierc were other partings than ours taking 
place at that moment on tlie deck of the Alcesl^ 
r. and O. steamer, outward-bound, from South! 
ainpton— partings between weeping wives and Hi© 
bronzed husbands, going out again to India, and 
whom, perhaps, they might never see again; be- 
tween jiareiits and children, friends ami brothers, 
hut, so far as 1 know, of iiu uflianced lovers save 
our two young selves. It was a wrencli to the 
heart-strings, although I tried at the time to make 
light of it, or to scimi to do so, that sad ‘ good-bye,’ 
but it was soon over. Those who had come oii 
hoanl to bid farewell to outgoing passengers were 
hustled back over the plank that led to the quay ; 
the plank was wilhilrawii, the ropes cast off. 

' Co on ahead, there ! Keep lier away ! Half 
speed and amidst the waving of liats and haml- 
kerchiefs, off went the swift steamer, bound for 
the East. 

Tbe stoiy', up to this point, lies in a niUshell. 
I, Henry, inore commonly styled Harry, IJarlaiid, 
h.a(l been at an early age sent to sea, first as inid- 
sliipinaii to an Indiamaii, and then as mate, and 
Inui worked my way on to be first ofiiccr of inoro 
than one fine vessel trading in the ( ’hina seas. I 
was niiic-and-twcntv when I came back from 
Japan, and, taking a holiday to visit my old granil- 
iiiother, the lost survivor of my immediate rela- 
tions, at Rose Bank, (Jlcvcsteml, Somersetshire, 
fell in love with Dora Davenport, the doctor'.^j 
youngest daughter, and found my love, ndiiriied. 
Sviiat was to be done 1 1 hail nothing but my own 
exertions on wliich to depend, ami could rarely 
count on earning more than two hundred a year. 
Dora wa.s as [mor as she was good and pretty. 
The honest doctor had five children to iiiaiiitain, 
.'Hid could spare u.s never ii sixpence towanis our 
future lioiisekeepiiig. Nor liari I any of llioso 
teslamentiiry prospects which brighten the rugged 
road of many u needy man. My grandmother, 
good, kind soul, coulil leave me nothing. Her tiny 
income, an annuity, bought years ago with the 
relics and scrapings of our former property, of 
course died with her. We Harlands hail bi'cn 
small Rtpiires in oiir day, estated country gentle- 
men, though the acres hiwl been few, and it took 
hut one spendthrift owner of the Crange to bring 
the hinds to the auction-mart. 

How was 1 to marry Dora ? I could not find it 
in iny heart to condemn tho dear girl to a life m 
privations, in some seaport, on the meagre sun- 
sistence to be derived from ' drawing' a moiitlily 
i portion of my modest pay. It seemed to be better, 
oy far better, to forsake tho sea for a time, and^ to 
settle down in some well-remunerated shore-going 
employment, at the other side of the world, ro 
such a post, liabit, joined with some aptitude lo 
picking up foreign tongues, and approciatiM 
huidiBh cuBtoms, qualified me &irly wdL ^or 
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four months I had kept the books of n firm at 
Hong-kong, and my employers were sorry to part 
with me, and more than once wrote to say tliat the 
<ffodown’ coolies had never been so tractable, or 
the ‘hong* so regularly in working order, since my 
departure. Then, for a longer space, 1 had com- 
nianded a Chinese Clyde-built steamer, the Finjly^ 
and only left her when I found that the pig-tailed 
owners expected their captain to combine a little 
piracy and arson with a spice of smuggling, where 
1 had looked for nothing but legitimate trade. 
Fortunately, an old friend of my fathcr^s had re- 
commended me to the notice of a M'calth]^ English 
firm, Parker and Mills, lately estahlishefl in Japan, 
and who were willing to bid high for a i-cally 
trustworthy clerk, capable of transacting business 
with suspicious native customers, and of conciliat- 
ing the proud and jealous feudal lords, whose bare 
word could at any moment paralyse foreign coni- 1 
lucrcc in the lesser isles. | 

The liberal salary, and still more the prospective | 
partnership, proffered by Parker and hlills, proved 
irresistible temptations to a man in my jicsition. As 
managing clerk 1 should receive, in English money, 
nearly four hundred a year ; and hopes were held 
out to me, should 1 succeed in raising the yearly 
receipts of the firm to a sufficient amount, that in 
* about* three years I might be allowed a share in 
the profits. But to Si^ciire this apnointimuit it was 
absolutely necessary that I should be at Nagasaki 
on November 1 of the current year, a period when, 
hy local custom, accounts arc srpiared, balances 
are paid, and a great deal of cash changes hands. 
The firm declined to wait longer than the specified 
time, which, after all, gave me all reasonable lati- 
tude for arriving in Japan. My travelling expenses 
were defrayed by Parkier and Si ills ; and altogether 
the prospects which lay before me seemed fair 
enough. When once 1 should be a member of the 
‘house,* Uora and I could pitch our tent iiuitii- 
monial, without running any risk of hardships, in 
the stninge new land that was but yesterday 
thrown open to the encroaching West. She and 
her father had come os far as Southaiuptou to see 
liic off, and bid me farewell on the deck of the 
steamer that was to waft me along the first stage 
of the watery high-road that led to fortune. 

The Mediterranean voyage, the transit to Suez, 
the descent of the Red Sea, ami the doubling of 
Cape Comorin, w’cre all effected in uneventful coiii- 
foii. But at Point-dc-(ialle a disajipoiiitmeiit did 
occur. The regular packet that should have been 
ready to convey mails and passengers Japan- wards^ 
had sustained, on the eve of sailing, u severe ac- 
cident to her niachinciy', occasioning a vexations 
hut unavoidable delay. Sonic of the oiitwanl- 
hound seemed scarcely sorry to have so good an 
excuse for a ramble on shore, and a short sojourn 
in the luxurious climate of Ceylon ; hut 1, with 
one or two others who were eager to reach their 
uestination, made imme<liate inquiries as to ilie 
liuickest means of getting to the end of my 
journey. ** ** ^ 

‘ I scarcely know what to recommend, just at this 
foment* said the good-humoured agent of the 
Peninsular and Oriental ‘ If it were for Shanghai 
” 1 j "®“g-kong that you wanted a passoge, there 
would be no difficulty at all ; but Japan is another 
• Stay; to bo sure there is the Saucy Maid, 
out for Nagasaki harbour with an ossorteil 
A crank hoax, but very last^ and with fair 


weather and smooth seas will make the run at 
racing speed. Her passenger accoiiixnodution, 1 
suspect, is none of the l^st; but old Captain 
Harris is not a had sort of skipper, when you 
understand his ways, and he won’t overcharge you 
for the trip.* 

I found on inquiry that the Saucy Maid was a 
clipper-built barque, with very tall masts, and 
powerful auxiliary engines, to force her along in case 
of contrary winds or a ralm. There was hut one 
berth vacant in the sniull cabin-space allotted to 
passengers, and this was yicldcil up to me without 
a muriniir by my foniier companions, who looked 
with dismay at the cramped quarters with which 
voyagers in the clipper were compelled to be 
content 

I was a sailor, however, and had less fear of 
roughing it in a vessel not built with any par- 
ticular regard to a passenger^s comforts than might 
have been cxcusahle in a landsman. There could 
be no doubt as to the Saucy Maid's seven-leagued 
abilities of covering a stretch of sea, were the 
weather hut favourable ; while gruff Captain 
Harris, a rum-drinking veteran of the old school, 
was tolerably civil as soon as he learned that my 
own youth had been spent upon the ocean. Fur 
the rest of his passengers, who were, to use liis 
own phrase, ‘a queer lot— -Parsee brokers, Ar- 
men iun bagmen, and half-caste Portuguese iiom 
Goa’ — he had a contempt that he did not care to 
conceal. Nor were his crew by any means such as 
a prudent commander M'ould desire to rely on in 
niomcnts of danger. Tliere were too inanyLascani 
and Chinamen, and the European sailors were 
chiefly foreign seamen from the north of Europe, 
j>utient, docile fellows enough, hut not quite tlie 
sort of stuff one cares to have near one at a pinch. 

' The weather was, however, beautifully fine, and 
on sailing, we souii saw the low blue lino of the 
(’cylon coast hull-doum in the distance. 

*lf the wind holds,’ said the skipper, as we 
walked the dock together, ‘why, Mr Harland, 
you ’ll sight the tall peak of Fusihama in fewer 
days from the time we manned the capstan to 
weigh anchor, than if the inail-stcaiiier nad not 
been crippled in her gear. 1 *ve been on this line, 
now, for nine years, and wonderful luck the old 
barky has hatl, I can tell you. Look how every 
sail draws, and how the water boils beneath her 
counter!’ 

But the luck of the Siuicy was destined to 
interruption. Tlie fair breeze died .'iway, and was 
succeeded by bailliiig hcail-winds, with the usual 
accompaniiiients of annoyance, teiliiiiii, and sea- 
sickness among the landsmen on ^ boa^. The 
strong auxiliary engines carried us, in spite of the 
elements, thnjugh the water, but the consumption 
of coal was so great, that when a dead colni made 
our sails quite useless, the Ciiptaiu thought it best 
to bear up for the coast of the great island of 
Formosa, m hopes there to obtain a fresh supply 
of fuel from some one of the vessels likely to ho 
then lying in the sheltered bay of llima. Coal 
bought under such circumstances was likely to 
prove a costly purchase, hut time was of value 
also, and Captain Harris did not hesitate. 

Unfortunately, os it appeared, not one of the few 
steam-ships which, along with a far greater number 
of sailing-vessels of every rig and nation, lay 
becalmed in llima roadstead and haven, could 
spare to us, at any pricey a ton of the precious 
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black diamonds, without which our engines were turning in his mouth the cmid that he was sucking, 
mere inert lumber. There was nothing for, it but I was obliged to confess that 1 did not ‘ Nor by 
to wait, and, as the tough old skipper said, to that?' he demanded, os the smooth surface of the 
* whistle for a wind.’ Under this disappointment^ sea, a mile or so ou^ suddenly became blackened 
the worst side of the captiiu's nature came upper- and ruffled. 

most He was an illiterate old sea-dog of the ‘Not I, my old friend,’ I answered; ‘unless it 
Commodore Trunnion sort, and in idleness knew indicates the coming wind.’ 
no solace but the bottle. He was quarrelsome, ‘There’ll bo wind enough, your honour,’ said 
too, in his cups, insulting the passengers, cuffing Jerry diyly. ‘ Von are a seaman, Mr Harland 
and cursing as ho went among the crew, and as I said before, and ought to have an eye fur 
leaving the care of the Saucy Maid to his first- what’s coming.’ 

mate, a quiet-looking young German from Bremen. It was in vain, however, that I swept the 
In the natural harbour, a rocky basin, almost horizon with my practised glance, endeavouring to 
landlocked, and overlooked by the sterile moun- descry the ordinary forerunners of dirty weather, 
tains of the interior, lay junks, lorchas, and proas, The old seaman gave a grim chuckle, us if ia 
manned by dusky or yellow-skinned mariners of exultation at his superior acuteness, 
every nation from Malacca to the Corea, and with ‘ you’ve seen wnat a gale’s like, Mr Hai-huid, 
them were mingled Kuropoan and American craft of course, and a black sipiall, and a wliite onc| 
of dilTei’ent sizes, the finest of all being a huge maybe, though that ’s scarcer. Did you ever see 
American three-master, the broad and snow-white what a typhoon was like ? ’ 
decks of which, and the excellent band of music ‘A typlioon?’ I repeated after him, cudgelling 
which played at evening on her poop, often caused my meiliury as to wliut 1 had heard conceriiinrr 
me to contrast the pleasant existence of her pas- this, the legendary terror of the China seas. 
sengcTB with that which we perforce led on boonl ‘No disgrace to you, sir, that you’ve not,’ rc- j 
the barque. She was indeed a fine ship, one of those turned Jerry, in the same cautious tone as befora. j 
giant clippers that can keep pace with even a ‘ By Heaven’s mercy, they are oftener talked of ! 
steamer, wnen a fair wind fills their acres of swell- than felt ! Ho’— jerkin" his thumb towards the 
ing canvas, and was reputed to have a valuable hatchway of the captains cabin — ‘never came in 
freight She was called, as the inscription in gold for one either, and struck me, and cursed me for a 
and colours on her stern informed all and sundry, Jonah, when I begged him to let go another 
the Henry Clay, hound for Japanese watery and, anchor, that wo miglit have at least a chance of , 
like ourselves, awaiting the end of the calm. riding it out Yon ’ll see a i)ilirul si^ht, sir, pres- j 

I was standing near the taffrail, one sultry after- ently-— that is, if you are si)arcil. Tlieni junks i 
noon, when the surface of the sea was ns smooth and proas might as well ho nutshells when tlie I 
and unruffled as a mirror, and looking np at the rollers set in. And look at the Yankee captain, ho\r ' 
eavageheightsthat frowned on the western iiorizon, ho keeps his ship, the canvas hrailed, n )t reefed, : 
my mind now dwelling on the barbarous tribes and cloth enough sot to carry her and ail aboard 
that still, in their rugged fastnesses, bode defiance into the next world, as it ’s likely to do before 
alike to Chinese ciiuniug and European civilisation, morning ! ’ | 

and now reverting to quiet Clevestcad, where The old man sliulllod off, and T felt excccilingly j 
doubtless my Dora was thinking of, and perhaps uncomfortable. With (.^iptain 1 [arris, since he I 
praying for me, when I felt a twitch at iny sleeve, liad given w.ay to his unlncky habits of drunken- i 
and looking round, saw beside me a lean little old ness, I was not on very cordial terms, nor could I ; 
eailor, whose jaunty jacket of white duck contrasted hope to bring the sullen, half-intoxicuted coin- 
oddly witli his weather-beaten complexion. Jeny luandcr of the vessel to take precautions against 
was a broken-down man-of-war’s man, once a petty the coming evil. Nor was 1 quite sure that the 
officer on board a Queen’s ship, but whose drunken evil would, after all, come to pass. The cat’s-patr 
habits had caused him to lose his rating, yet who, that hail roughened the water had passed away, 
when kept from the grog, was, to my judgment, the and all was bright again, save where the lejwjen- 
best man on board tlie liaique. Many a chat had I coloured streak lay to seaward. I opened my 
had with Jerry, hut now there was an anxious heart, however, to the first-ofticer, Mr Ernst ; hut 
expression in his twinkling eyes that I had never although the civil-spoken young German heard me 
seen in them before ; I noticed, too, that there was patiently to an end, and looked intently out for 
an ugly cut on his left e 3 ’’ebrow, from which the signs of a storm, I could not induce him to press 
blood was trickling. his advice upon the skipper, or to take on himself 

‘Hist! speak low, Mr Harland,’ said the man, the responsibility of dropping another anchor. On 
in cautious tones, ‘ I ’d rather not be overheard in one point, a minor one, I did prevail The top- 
what I have to say. He said, when ho gave me sails were hanging loose from yard and clewline, 
this’— pointing to the gash on liis brow — ‘that it and these, at my request, the mate caused to ho 
was to cure me of croaking.’ close-reefed, a step for which, on hour or two 

‘ A smaiii knock it must have been,’ said I, later, wo had reason to he thankful ; when, on a 
perplexedly. ‘ Who gave it V sudden, a great bustle and noise began 

‘Iliish! the skipper,’ whispered the sailor. ‘He’s Cliinese junks in the harbour. Wc could 
like a madman, when deep in liquor, and he drums and gongs and wild outcries, and comascb 
has been at the mm-bottlo since noon. He gave the pig-tailed niariners heating their hreasra an > 
me that, with, his brass knuckle-dusters, because I gesticulating with, every mark of terror and i | 
made bold to call his attention to what you see out luom while from the seaward the 
there in the offing.’ And os Jerry pointed, I could coloured doud-hank, swollen until it 
faintly distinguish a long, low, leaden-tinted line wards like a moving battlement, and precedea y 
on the far horizon. ‘ You *re a seaman, sir. Do ft hissing sheet of snow-white foa^ ^ 
you know what’s meant by that?’ oriced Jerry, ‘The typhoon! the typhoon! cried a nuiinns* 
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Yoicesi and then the babel of tongues was over^ on Fo to have mercy, and to drive away the devour- 
poweied by the terrible roar of tlie mighty wind as ing dragon of the temficBt Some of these unlucky 
^ reached us, tearing up the sea as the steam- cr^fe were dashed against one another until they 
plough cuts its furrow through loose sand, and settled down in the water; others were hurled 
throwing us on our beam-ends with a violence against the rocky shore, and battered to pieces, 
ti uit mane every timber in the Saucy Maid quiver Some escaped the fatal rocks as by a miracle, and 
and groan like some hurt animal. We riglited, drifted on, rotating before the force of the t 3 rphoon, 
however, after a time, and then indeed did 1 which gradually veered towards the south. By this 
witness a spectacle such as the oldest seaman but time we had managed to get up from the liold a 
tarely beholds. Masts were snapping on every spare anchor, and to bend on it another cable, so 
hand, as easily as though they had been the dead that we had hopes of riding out the storm. The 
branches on a storm-beaten tree ; cables were American ship, which had brushed so closely by 
parting, bulwarks being washed away, and all the the cliifs that a biscuit might have been tossed on 
sea around was strewn with wreck, water-casks, sliore, came drifting past once more, and again the 
hen-coops, boats, and loose spars, mingled to- pleading cry wa<i heonl for *help ! oh, help !’ 
gether in pell-mell confusion. <1 cannot bear this!’ £ exclaimed, turning to 

Worse damage than this bod, however, already those on board of our own vessel ; ‘ I cannot sec 
been effected by the first onset of the typhoon, for Christian men and women drown thus miserably 
half the native craft had foundered at their moor- for want of bearing a hand. Who volunteers to 
ings, while the remainder were drifting before man the jolly-boat, and board the American ship?’ 
the gale, dragging their anchors, and in imminent Jerry and two English forecastle Jacks were the 
danger of being ^^hed against the rocky^sides of first to answer to the appeal ; tiicn Ciitue a fair- 
the haven. The European vessels were in better haired Sweden and a red-whiskered Dane, and a 
cose, but several of them had lost booms and boats, mulatto Lul whom I had saved from punishment 
and were tugging at their cables in a way that for some trifling breach of duty during the voyage, 
promised no good, unless the wind should abate, and who was grateful 

Of this, however, there seemed no prospect, since Six oars, all told. There was nothing to be 
at each instant it appeared to blow border ; and as expected from the Lascars, benumbed by terror 
the mat green rollers, crested with foam, came and the drenching spray ; or from the Chinamen, 
tumluing into the bay, 1 began to realise that our stupefied in part by superstitious alarms, and in 
position was one of extreme peril It must not be part, too, by the drugs to which they had resorted 
supposed that we were idle spectators of this awful as a physical means of lulling fear, ^he rest of the 
scene. On the contrary, some five or six of us, crew were not bold or ready-witted enough to back 
Jerry being prominent, contrived to clear away us ; but altliough Captain Harris offered a growl- 
oudlet go the best bower-auchor, while even the ing opposition to uiy putting * Ids best hands’ into 
led-cycd skipper came on deck, almost sobered by unnecessary danger, some spark of manly gener- 
the (toger. Still the strain upon the cables was a osity was at last kindled in the old topers breast, 
fearful one, and at evei^ fresh jerk, as the huue and he waved his gold-laced cap as 1 grasped the 
waves lifted .the bark, 1 dreaded lest they should tiller-ropes tiud bade the men push off, calling out, 
give way altogether. hoarsely : ‘ Well done, my lad ! If 1 ’d been twenty 

‘ Help, help ! For God’s sake, help ! or we years younger, I ’ 

perish !’ such was the startling outcry, uttered for 1 heard no more ; but I have never foigotten 
the most port by female voices, whicli struck upon that picture during all the years that have since 
my car, os a drifting vessel passed us. It was the elapsed : the vessel straining at her cables, t)ie 
fine American ship, Henry Clay, but how changed! boat rising on the crest of a giant wave, the old 
Her entire top hamper, mast and sail, stay and man, his gray hairs bared, leaning over the shat- 
shroud, had been swept away ; her bulwarks, tered bulwark, and waving his cap towards us in 
figuic-head, binnacle, and tafl'rail, razed by the sign of adieu. But at the time I thought little of 
furious SCO, and only her lower masts and bow- it, having need of all my steersman’s art to keep 
sprit remained standing. On the deck, huddled the frail boat from being swamped in tlie terrible 
h^cthcr like frightened sheep, were the passengers, sea tliroiigh which we had to pass. We had a 
with some two or three sailors at most mingled desperate struggle, too, with the rollers, before we 
with them. could reach the American, for the mulatto boy and 

*What bos happened on board ?' I Ciilled out, Jerry w'cro both too weak to be ctlicicnt rowei^ 

through the speaking-trumpet which I hadsnatchoAl and we 'were tossed aud tuiubled to and fro, as it 
shaking hand of the drunken skipper, the bout liad been a shuttlecock bandied about 
Where is your captain V between two monstrous battledores, until I en- 

* Diown^ !* answered a man, who looked like a couraged the men to a supreme effort, aud reached 
speaking through his outspread hands. Uie ship. Scarcely had! set foot upon the deck 
i^wned, in trying to prevent the crew from of the Henry Clay before an unexpected phenom- 
taking to the boats, which were swdumed as soon enon varied the elemental war. The howling wind 
^ they got clear of the ship’s side. Kelp mb, sir, ceased, and a dead calm succeeded, during which 
or we shall go upon the rocks ! ’ the wash of the sea, deep aud hollow, and the far- 

. But to give efficient, help was at that moment off cries of perishing suDcrcrs, were alone audible, 

impossible, and tlie Henry Clay went post us, on There w'as something perplexing in the sudden 
her road, as it seemed, to swift and certain dcatruc- transition from a shriekiug hurricane to absolute 

m^nwhile, many of tlie junks floated xapully ‘It’s only the heart of the typhoon: it wont 
lateen sails of plaited straw or striped last, sir,’ observed Jerry ^ffiy, and 1 lost not a 
tom and flapping, wliilo the wretches on moment in doing what little I could for the security 
wallowed on too de^ in abject fear, calling of the vessel A jury-mast was rigged, a storm- 
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Bail Olid jih were set, and two of the sturdiest men 
posted at the wheel. Hardly had this been done, 
when, with a hideous shriek, the tempest burst 
upon us again, this time blowing from a quarter 
opposite to that from which it had lost made its 
force felt, and boro ns resistlessly before it. The 
lady passengers, who had till tlien believed them- 
selves to be saved, and IiolI been giving thanks to 
Providence for their rescue, now recommenced 
their wails and lamentations — and indecil the 
situation w'as one of no pleasant character. The 
storm hod begun again with fury unsated, and 
wherever the eye turned, there were foundering 
vessels and a wild white B(\a. We were being hur- 
ried towards a rocky headland, the most northerly 
point of the natural harbour of Iliina, and bcyoml 
which lay the stonn-beaten ocean, with its low- 
lying canopy of livid cloud seeming almost to 
mingle witn the driving scud. Were we once out- 
side of this stony barrier, a chance of safety, though 
but a poor one, reiiiaino<l to us ; whereas, if driven 
upon the reef, our doom was certain. 1 made up 
my mind at once to face the open sea. ‘Haul 
away at sheet and brace ! ’ 1 cried ; * set another 
jib, iurwatd there ; and you at the helm, keep her 
away, yet a point away, do you hear ! ’ 

* Ay, ay, sir ! * answered the steersmen, with the 
meclianicul obedience of trained hands; but old 
Jerry exclaimed cheerily, ns he helxied to set the 
new canvas : ‘ Mr Harlaiid ’s right. Nothing like 
sea-room, my lads ! Haul away with a will, every 
one of you, and get stccragc-way upon her.* By 
the mercy of Heaven, we roumfed the he.adlancf, 
narrowly escaping the fatal contact with the 
jag^d rocks, and were in clear water. 

Once outside the harbour, 1 had time to glance 
around me; but on looking back to the wreck- 
strewn bay, 1 could see no signs of the barque 
which I had so lately left. In vain 1 swept the 
horizon with iny pocket-glass. 1 could sec several 
vessels bravely riding out the gale, and a di- 
minished number of the native craft passively 
drifting under the force of the rollers and the 
wind ; but of the liunpic, nothing. The Haticy Maul 
was gone! There w’os scanty time, however, to 
wonder or to mourn over the fate of those who 
had been on board of her. 'J'he chaige of the ship 
of which I found myself acting coinmander, Ihrougli 
so strange and sndden a catastrophe, was no light 
burden. The Henry Clay reeled and cfirecned to 
a fearful extent, as she flew along with the spccil 
of a race-horse, cleaving her way through the 
heavy seas that constantly deluged her decks. It 
cost us some trouble to induce the terrified ladies, 
and such of the male passengers as age or infirmity 
disqualified for exertion, to go below. Of every 
available hand that could pull a rope or tug at 
Hie spokes of the whirling wheel, we had sore 
need, and even then we were weak in numbers 
to vrqrk so large a vessel ns the American clipper, 
and in weather such as would have tested the 
endurance of the strongest crew. 

The remembrance of the next three days and 
nights haunts my memory still, at intervals, like 
the confused details of a ghastly dream. I had 
divided the men under my orders into two watches, 
as usual, but for myself there was no rest, since I 
had no officer who could shore with me the respon- 
ribility of the arduous task which had been, so to 

r ak, forced upon me. Always on deck, trough 
knesB and daylight, through wind and min, I 


worked hard to save the ship and the lives of 
those committed to my chaigc. It was no slight 
labour. The foul weather— for on the skirts^ of 
the typhoon rough seas and strong gales were en- 
countered — was not the only enemy with which it 
behoved us to do battle. Some sinking iimk had 
come violently into collision with the American 
three-master, and wc had scarcely lost sight of the 
mountain summits of Formosa before the carpenter 
reported an undue depth of water in the well 
and that a danucrous leak, beyond his powers of 
plugging, bad been sprung. We fought long 
and patiently to keep back this insidious me ; tlie 
clunk of the chain-piimps was incessant, and even 
loilicB lent their delicate hands to the toil, as worn- 
out men reeled away for a short repose ; but more 
than once it seemed as though the water would 
will tlio victoTj', while all on board were spent and 
weaiy, and it was evident that an accident such as 
the snapping of a link or the choking of a pump 
would send the Henry Clay to the bottom of the 
sen. And all this time wc staggered on under 
such sail as our improvised masts would bear, over 
a liowdiiig wilderness of waves. 

Fine wcatlicr came at lost ; the wind and the sea 
alnitcd, and after some trouble, I contrived to get a 
Sparc topsail lowered and secured across the leak, 
keeping out in groat measure the influx of the 
grecii-bliic water, so that a moderate amount of 
labour at the pumps sufficed to free us from im- 
inodiate danger of sinking. I was able, too, for the 
first time, to take a solar observation, and after a 
brief calculation as to our whereabouts, I decided 
to bear up for Kiusu, the most southerly island of 
the Japanese group, which could not, as 1 judged, 
be above two hundred miles distant. Our trouhlos 
were not quite over, for a rickety jury-mast went by 
I the bouni, carrying away with it two poor fellows 
who were aloft to reduce sail, and who wen: 
wushctl to leeward and drowned without tlic pos- 
sibility of rescue. However, the prayew of those 
I on board the Henry Clay were answered, and alter 
I another eight-and-forty lioiirs of anxiety we sighted 
Kiiisii, w’here Japanese pilots came olf to guide us 
to our anchorage. 

How vividly it comes back to me now, the scene 
of our arrival in the peaceful bay, the shores of 
which were studded with neat .fapaiicsc houses, 
overlooked by the peaks of blue inland mountains, 

I several vessels of various flags Iving at anchor, and 
a flotilla of boats containing sight-seers, native and 
I foreign, among whom were Japanese ladies with 
fluttering fans and silken robes, hovering around 
the Henry Clay, whose Imttcrcd state shewed liow 
narrow hod been her escape from destruction. 1 
remember, too, that some oflicers from a British 
stcain-corvette at znooriiigs in the harbour had 
come on board of us, and were shaking me by uie 
hand, and congratulating me, pointed out to them 
as I had been by tlie passengers of the great ship, 
the ladies among whom, in their simple gratitude, 
insisted on speaking of me os their preserver. 
And then, on a sudden, my eyes appeared to grow' 
dim, and all things swam before them, and the 
sound of friendly voices reached me only as a deep, 
indistinct hum, like that of bees, and I droppwi 
down swooning on the deck. Fatigue and anueiy 
had been too much for me, and Wore nightft 
I was tossing to and fro in the delirium of a leve . 

Whea I recovered my eeneee, I found niy^Jj 
wei^ and ill indeed, but in a fair way tow 
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i«covezy, in a cot which had been charitably as- 
to me on board H.M.S. Nautilu», Kind 
tuning, a skilful sur^n, and a robust constitution 
Boon enabled me to be on deck again ; and when 
the corvette was ordered round to N.igasaki har- 
bour, I was set on shore, thinner and paler than 
when 1 had left England, but well and fit for work. 
I found, however, with dismay, on presenting 
myself at the counting-house of Messrs Parker and 
that my post was now occupied by another. 

*Veiy sorry, indeed, Mr llarland/ said the 
senior partner, screwing up his parchment face into 
a grimace of what was meant for sympathy ; ^ but, 
you see, men of business cannot afford to indulge 
in sentiment The vessel in which you were 
known to have left Ceylon having been reported 
as lost in ^e typhoon, with all hands, why, of 


In short, under the very natural belief that I, 
the accepted candidate, had perished in the wreck 
of the Satiey Maid, Messrs Parker and Mills had 
filled up the vacancy. After all, though I was not 
dead, 1 was wofully behind the stipulated time for 
my arrival in the merchants’ office, and had no 
right to complain. 

Of all the many foreign adventurers in that 
Japanese seaport, few, I suspect, carried with him 
a sadder or a heavier heait than I did, as 1 left the 
counting-house of those who were to have been my 
employers, and strolled listlessly down to the beach. 
What was I to do 1 The little cash I had would 
suffice to maintain me in idleness for a short time I 
only; and then— not that I repined at the necessity 
— 1 must work for a living. A few w^eeks on shore, 
fur the complete restoration of my health, I might 
allow myself, and then, no doubt, 1 should have to 
get afloat a^aiu as an officer on board some vessel 
in the coasting-trarlc. But, in resigning the bright 
hopes which had nllnrod mo to Nagasaki, 1 felt as I 
though I were reliiKiuishitig all prospect of an early | 
union and a happy home with Dora, and that was 
hard to bear. In no way of which I could think 
could 1 be likely to leulisc a speedy coinpciencc. 
Bread my former profession could afford me, 
but not, for many a weary year at anyrate, the 
means to marry. And Dora was too delicate to be 
fitted for a life of actual poverty. * Almost better,’ 
1 muttered to myself, as, with downcast eyes and 
bowed head, I paced to and fro the Battery, where 
a Japanese sentry in a trim blue uniform w-oa mount- 
ing guard over the bright brass cannon that peered 
through the embrasures. 

‘Almost better if I had gone down with Captain 
Harris and his crew in llima Bay, as I was ru- 
moured to have done. Disappointment such os thhi 
w sting more bitterly than mere physical pain 
has the power to do. By this time, for aught I 
know, the news of my death may have been tele- 
graphed to Europe, and reached Dora. What a 
^ little heart the tidings will be, and 

almough they are false, yet I am a ruined man ; 

for long years, if ever, can I hope to ' 

. Harland, llarland I Haven’t you heard 

jt I No ; I see by your face, poor old boy, that you 
ua^ not,_ Never mind! Let mo be the first to 
you joy I * called out a frank, cheery, English 
as a young naval officer, with whom I hod 
"®“Md a sort of friendship while on board the 
came up panting and laughings and took 
^Dy the band. ^I’ve been looking for you high 
tow/ said the good-natured midshipman; 


‘and so, for that matter, have Gibson and Mildmay. 
It’s not always that fortune stands so well by a 
fellow who so thoroughly deserves it’ I stared 
in dumb surprise at the speaker, whose words 
seemctl, under the actual circumstances of my 
position, to be fraught with the most cniel irony. 

’ Wc set up a rattling cheer when we heard it,’ 
continued young Egerton, fanning his heated fore- 
head with his straw hat; ‘and old Sir Henry 
looked mast-headings and close arrests at us, until 
some one whispereil that you had been a shipmate 
of ours, and then the admiral was mollified. The 
oddest thing is that you were not present ; though, 
perhaps ’ 

‘ But why, in the name of common-sense, should 
1 have been there ? Or how, do you suppose, 
could all this have had any interest forme ?’ inter- 
rupted I, staring at my blithe young friend. 

‘Well,’ rejoined li^erton, looking, in his turn, 
surprised, ‘you do take your good luck coolly, 
Harry. It isn’t often, old man, that such a wind- 
fall comes in any fellow’s way, and I ’m afraid that 
I should not prove so philosophically indifferent, j 
in your place, to the good things in store for me. I 
As it is 

I looked at the lad with a sort of dull, puzzled 
wonder. He and his shipmates were, 1 felt assured, 
by far too gcneroua-hcartcd to make a jest of 
my misfortune in losing my appointment. And I 
yet, what a satire on my baffied hopes was this ; 
pretence of treating me os one of fortune’s especial ! 
fiivourites I Then it occurred to me that the whole \ 
conversation must be based ou some error or false 
assumption, perhaps owing to a similarity of name. 

‘ Some mistake ! ’ 1 faltcrcil out, with a sickly smile. 

Not a bit of it !’ said tlio midahipman, dc- 
citledly. ‘The American commodore on the sta- 
tion quite concurred in the award, and the agents 
of the owners of the Henry Clay admitted it with- 
out grumbling. Why, llarland, any one would siiy i 
that you were utterly unaware of your own claim, j 
for salvage-money, on the ship you saved, and the j 
cargo of which was of enormous value. Seven 
thousand pounds, 1 own, make up a tidy sum, 
but not a dollar too much, considering how 
near freight and ship were to Davy’s locker, 
but for’ 

1 think he said more, but his voice sounded 
in my cars but indistinctly, and my eyes mw 
dim, as I reeled on my feet, and should have 
fallen, but for Egerton’s supporting arm. When I 
recovered from this momentary weakness, I rallied 
my wits, and was able to learn the truth. It was 
a fact, that in bringing the American vessel safe 
into port, I had never contemplated the idea of 
any pecuiii.'iry advantage to myself. My first 
care, on landing, had been to seek out Messrs 
Parker and klills, and to their counting-house my 
first visit had been paid. It was indeed news to 
me that the Court of Admiralty, or rather the 
local tribunal of the nnv.al station, had allotted to 
me the large sum quoted, as my just share of the 
salvage of the Henry Clay, smaller rewards being 
OBsigiied to Jcriy and the other sailors. Nor was 
this oil, for the ^titude of the passengers for 
their preservation from peril had led them to sub- 
scribe a sum of no leas than fifteen hundi^ 
pounds as a testimonial to myself for the service 
rendered ; and this, though with some scruples, I 
was persuaded to accept 

That I returned home at once may well be con- 
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jectnied; but having, in the bustle of the moment, 
omitted to write or telegraph the tidings of my 
safety, I burst into Dr Davenport's quiet dwelling 
at CLevesteud with somewhat of the startling effect 
of a melodramatic ghost, and poor littJe Dora 
fainted outri^dit at the sight of me. My darling— 
she was looking thin and jHile, but happiness soon 
brought back the rose to her cheeks, and the 
brightness to her eyes — forgave me the thoughtless^ 
ness which hod caused her some weeks of carking 
core; and two nioiiths later, we w'ei'e married witii 
the consent of all concerned. The money, which 
was in due course made over to me by the owners 
of the llenry Clay, enabled me to set up in busi- 
ness as a thriving ship-owner ; and since that time 
1 have commanded a fine vessel of my own, and 
have made ]>rosperou8 voyages, but none which has 
eifuced the memory of my desperate struggle for 
life on board the American ship, Umry Clay, 


I DEEP-SEA EXPLORATIONS. 

IN FOUB CHATTERS.— CHAPTER III. 

On the 9th August 1873, the Challenger left Porto 
Praya. As it was desirable that the sections across 
the Atlantic should be parallel to each other, and 
as the next one was to be near the cipiator, it was 
necessary to reach a startiug-point olf the African 
coast to the southward, and, accordingly, a south- 
easterly course was shaped, parallel to the shore. 
The time was not lost in thus getting into {josition, 
as soundings were taken from day to day. On the 
I6th, the line parted after sounding at a depth of 
2425 fathoms. On the 19th, the trawl was put over 
after sounding, and brought up a variety of animal 
forms, among which were nine laige shrimps 
of a brilliant scarlet colour. The sea in this 
locality was extremely phosphorescent, and, there 
being no moon visible, its brilliancy was the more 
apparent, and fairly eclipsed the brightness of the 
stars. The unbroken nart of the surface of the 
water appeared intensely black, like molten leiul, 
wliilst the crest of each wave w'aa a line of clear, 
wliite light, and so luminous, that Proh^ssor Thom- 
son was enabled to read the smallest print when 
sitting at the port of his cabin. The sails and 
rigging of the ship were thrown into distinct lights 
and shadows. The tow- net revealed iiclogic 
animals in vast numbers, the majority of them 
being more or less phosphorescent. 

Oil the 21st August the ship readied the posi- 
tion from wliich the third section across the Atlantic 
WO) to he made, and a course was shaped fur St 
Paul rocks. 

Oil the 2:kl, from a depth of 2500 fathoms, the 
trawl brought iip some important additions to the 
natural history collection, tnrec very curious fishes, 
one entirely without eyes, some bright red shrimps, 
starfish, &C. ; and on the 25th, some fishes, zoo- 
phites, crabs, and prawns were the result of the 
haul. On tlic afternoon of the 27th, the delicate 
serrated outline of St Paul rocks was seen, and 
although the voyagers were perfectly aware of the 
exact dimensions of the group, the actual appear- 
ance was dis^pointing. The lairat rock is only 
60 feet out of- the water, and is almost pure white, 
from being covered with a kind of varnish, com- 
posed of guano and sea-salt On nearing the rocks, 
a boat was sent off, and a hawser having been 


secured, after much trouble, the ChdUmgar todc 
to it on the lee side of the locl^ the current 
running post with much force. The next day 
the rodcs were minutely examined, a labour not 
unattended with difficulty, and even danger, as 
the swell setting round and over the points, pro- 
duced a confused sea, in which it was most diffi. 
cult to land. The inhabitants consisted of only two 
feathered families, the Booby and the Noddy, but [ 
they were a most prolific race, for tiiey were in 
myriads, and so tome that they wore captured by 
the hand with ease. The only other animids found 
were a small scorpion, and a lew crabs and spiders. 

On the 20th, alter a stay at the rocks of longer 
duration than any vessel hod ever before made 
soil was made fur Fernando Noronha, whicli was 
reached on 1st September. Soundings on August 
30tli and 31 si, and September 1st, shewed a depth 
of 2200 to 2475 feet, with a bottom of globigcnua 
ooze. 

It was Captain Nores’s intention to make a stay 
of a few days at Fernando Noronha, os but little 
is known of its fauna, and, ou the arrival of the 
ship, all seemed to promise a rich harvest to the 
naturalists. The governor blandly gave his per- 
iiiissiun fur an cxaininatiou of the island, wiii>n 
Captain Narcs called on him ; and extensive pre- 
piiratioiis were made fur an onslaught on the aniinul 
and vegetable products of the land, and tlic sea that 
surrounded it. Whether, however, these extensive 
^reparations frightened the governor, not being 
himself a scientific man, or whether that functionary 
suddenly became alive to his own impoitarn'o, is 
not known, hut lie sent word recalling the per- 
mission he had given, and foihiddiiig the capture, 
even of ii hiitler/ly. Captain Nares Te:q)C(:tfu]Iy | 
expostulated with him, but in vain, and as ilicrc 
was no ol»jcct to be gained by the delay, the e.xi)c- 
dition left. Fernando Noronha is the ]K‘iial sellle- 
meiit of Brazil, about fourteen hundred convicts 
being confined there ; hut beyond the seaboard of 
the island being tlic limit of tiie prison, there did 
not appear to be much coiilinemeiit, the convicts 
living 111 detached huts, and cultivating their own 
little gardens. About two bmulml soldiers com- 
pose ilie guard, and are in reality greater prisoners 
than those they look nftcT ; indeed, it was dillicnlt 
to realise that the island was a ]>rison, and the 
population felons. Some dredging was cffect»*d 
from the 3il to the 14th, hut with no very great 
success. The bottom between Fernando Noronha 
ami the Ilnizil recast was found to be very uneven. 
The dceiH'st water obtained was 2275 fathoms, 
with the usual globigcriiia ouzo. 

The Challenger arrived at Duhia on the l-Jth 
Septcml»er, and the officera were soon in groat 
enjoyment of one of the most enjoyable spots of 
earth. This xficasant jicriod, however, was of bnei 
duration, os a case of yellow fever occurring amongst 
the crew, it was deemed advisable to proceed at once 
to Bca, and get south to a temperate climate. The 
expedition accordingly left on the 25th, steering 
towanls tho Abrolhos shoals. Sounding was not 
recommenced until tho 3()th September. 

On the 3d October, after sounding, the Imvi 
was put over, and in heaving it in, the strain was 
found to be considerably greater than *V 
the idea that some great discovery was about to 
made, occasioned much excitement, and 
conjectures as to the nature of the ^n^g P • 
Unfortunatoly, however, just as the tiawl haa^ 
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^ched the surface of the water, and was about to 
bo secured, a swivel broke, and the rich prize, of 
whatever nature it may have been, soon resunied 
its position at the bottom of the ocean ! On the 
11th, a fine haul was made with the trawl, com- 
prising fishes, prawns, corals, star-fishes, &c., {p^Uy 
to the delight of the naturalists, and atforded some 
consolation for the loss they had sustained on the 
3d. 

On the morning of the 14th, the island of 
Tristan da Cunha was sighted, in 37° 6" S. lat, and 

18' W. long., and the next morning the Giial- 
Icnger anchored off the settlement of New Edin- 
hnigh, so named in honour of the Duke of 
Kdinbuigh, who visited the island in the Gala- 
tea, The group consists of three islands — namely, 
Tristan da Cunha, Inaccessible, and Nightingale 
Island. Upon the first of these is the settle- 
ment, consisting of a dozen neatly built houses, 
thatched with long grass, and containing eighty- 
six inhabitants. The property of the settlers in 
cattle, sheep, pigs, and poultry is considerable. 
These they sell or barter with passing ships ; and 
by those who purchase from them they arc found 
to be keen hands at a bargain, notwithstanding 
their isolation from the world. The community 
hold socialistic principles, but they tiicitly a<lmit 
jis their head the oldest inhabitant, Peter Green, 
who married the daughter of the first chief, 
Corporal Glass. He holds more the position of 
fiillior of the colony than governor, and officiates 
.IS suokesiiian and salesman ; his opinion also is 
much deferred to. 

The coarse but nutritious tussock-grass affords 
good pasturage for the cattle and sheep, and the 
poluto is successfully cultivated, as also are cab- 
bages, radishes, &c. ; but the inhabitants are 
entirely dependent on passing vessels for bread- 1 
stuffs, as corn will not witlistaiid the force of the 
heavy gales. 

Information was received here that two Germans 
were on Inaccessible Island, where they hud 
landed nearly two year.s before, an<l as they hud not 
been visited from the settlement for a long time, 
it was doubtful whether they were yet alive. This 
information determined Captain Nares to visit tho 
island ; and on reaching it, the two men were seen, 
by the aid of the telescope, standing oil the beach 
near their hut 'JMiey were overjoyed at being 
released from their imprisonment, and gladly 
accepted Captain Nares’s olfer to convey them from 
the island. Their story w*us a very romantic one, 
hut as it has already been told in these p.*iges 
(Sept 6, 1874), we need only say that these two 
fh'usoes, os they have been called, were happily 
I’clicved by the Challenger from their exile, aul 
taken to tho Cape of Good Hope. 

From Inaccessible Island llic Challenger went to 
the other island of the group. Nightingale Island, 

“*wed after a Dutch navigator who landed on it 
At this island, the ascent to the higher ground is 
gnidual on all sides. The tussock-grass is from 
to nine feet hijjh, amongst which ])ciiguiiis 
were literally in myriads. Progress in every ilirec- 

Uou was not nnlv imnPfltarl llinaA anitnnia hiif-. 


strong, It required a good thick boot to protect 
■“? wearer from injury. The smell in thm pen- 
guinery is ' described os abominable, and in addi- 
to this, the cry of the birds wuen disturbed 


— something between that of a pig being killed 
and a kid that has lost its dam—was deafening, 
driving ardent and enthusiastic naturalists to rodu 
out of their rcacli. 

Tlie position of the island being fixed by the 
officers of the Challenger^ sail was next made for 
the Cape of Good Hope. The weather pre- 
vented soundings being taken os frequently as 
was desired, but those obLiined seemed to shew 
that a deeper channel existed on the east side of 
the Atlantic than on the w'cst; hut from the 
depths obtained at distances so widely apart, 
it would not be prudent to assert that such is 
positively the case, without intermediate observa- 
tions. The Challenger reached the Cape of Good 
Hope on the 20th October. 

The two most important jthysical results of the 
ChaUenget^e explorations in the AtlaulLc Ocean 
relate to the contour of the bed of the ocean, and 
the general circulation of the. deep w'aters. If the 
reader had beside him the tabulated rasults of the 
soundings of the Challengefy and were to mark upon 
a map or globe the positions by latitude and longi- 
tude, with the various depths given, and were then 
to draw with a pencil the contours for each five 
hundred fathoms from one line of soundings to 
another, he would find that tho deepest hollow', or 
where the depth exceeds two thousand five hundred 
fathoms in the North Atlantic, commences near the 
coast of the United States and Bahama Islands, and 
then passes tow'ards the Afric.'in coast between the 
Canaiy Islands and Cape Verde Islands. With 
the assistance of soundings as obtained, two 
diverging gullies w'ould be found running to the 
north, and two to the south ; and it would also be 
observed, if the nature of the bottom were marked 
against each sounding, that wffierever the depth 
reaches about 2250 fathoms, its character gradu- 
ally changes from the usual gray-coloured globi- 
geviiia ooze to reddish, and finally, in the deepest 
water, to red-brown mud or clay. (This mud is 
of BO line a nature, that when disturbeu, it remained 
several days in susjionsiou, giving the water much 
tho appearance of chocolate.) I'liose remarkable 
alterations in the nature of tlic bottom were duly 
observed and noted; and by a careful series of 
observations of the progressive change from 
globigeriiia ooze, it was found that the shells of 
the globigeriiia gradually lost their sharpness, and 
.assumed a kiinl of rotten look ainl a bro\yiiish 
colour, this rotten appearance increasing until the 
lime of the shells disappeared, leaving the impalp- 
able powder described. This discovery has a very 
important bearing on geological science. 

Due of the luimary objt;cts of the expedition 
was tho asceilaiunicnt of the temperature of the 
ocean at various depths, ami this, os wre have 
alroaiiv partially shewn, has been carried out with 
remarkaule cave and minuteness of observation, 
adiliiig greatly to our knowledge of the great sya- 
tem of ocean circulation. The manner in which the 
results have been obtained is not easily described 
without the aid of diagrams. Suffice it to say, that 
beyond all doubt it is proved that the cold water, 
which is rccoiilcd os being in temperature but 
little above tho freeziug-point, is derived from a 
])olar source, os w'as deiiionstratcd by Dr Carpenter 
from Uie observalious obtained in the Porcupine; 
that, 08 tho w'oter is shoalcr between the deep 
water of the North Atlantic and the North Poh^ 
basin, tho bottom water north of the equator is 
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derived from an antarctic source, and not arctic ; 
and also that at the equator, notwithstanding the 
great increase in the heat of the surface-water, the 
temperature decreases more rapidly with the depth 
than outside the tropica; thus, with a surtace 
temperature of 78°, at a depth of 60 fathoms, the 
temperature is 61*5°, the same as at Madeira at 
the same depth ; and at the depth of 160 fathoms 
at the equator, tlie temperature is similar to that 
at the same depth in the Bay of Biscay. 

After the ship ivas thoroughly refitted and pre- 
pared for the stormy weather she was likely to 
encounter in the southern seas, the expedition left 
Simon’s Bay, Cape of Good Hope, on the 17th Decem- 
ber, and commenced sounding operations at once. 

Some examination of the Agulhas current was 
made, but the stormy weather and heavy sea 
prevented as many observations being made os 
were wished, and, as time was an object, further 
investigation was given up, and the ship nnule 
the best of her way, with the usual strong westerly 
winds, towards Prince Edward Island. On Christ- 
mos-eve, the weather was thick and misty ; but on 
the afternoon of (Christmas day, the mist cleared, 
and Marion Island w’as seen, and soon after Prince 
Inward Island, the peaks of both being shrouded 
in clouds. 

On the following day they stood in for the north 
side of Marion Island, running along about two 
miles distant from the shore, looking for a spot 
where a landing could be effected. This was found 
on the lee side. The island appeared rough and 
inhospitable in the extreme, formed apparently of 
Hat terraces of black volcanic rock rising to a 
height of 4200 feet, the summit being a succession 
of nigged nipples, with one roof-shaped peak very 
slightly elevated above the rest. 

The landing was rather hazardous, but it was 
effected without accident. When terra firma ivas 
reached, a scene of wild desolation, such as is seddom 
met with, was spread around, the huge blocks of 
black stone washed here and there by the force of the 
sea, giving the idea of cyclopean buildings in mins. 
It happened to be the breeding season of tlie alba- 
tross, and vast numbers of these beautiful birds 
were scattered over the land, liaving the appear- 
ance at a little distance of a flock of sheep grazing. 
Their nests, which consist of circular mounds of 
mud and grass about eight inchos high, and a foot 
in diameter, suggest the idea of miniature round 
forts, the tops being slightly concave ; on these the 
birds, after laying a single egg, take their position. 
They were very tame, and took but little notice uf 
the intruders, so that many fine specimens, both of 
the birds and their eggs, were captured. 

Three kinds of penguin were found here — one 
being the king penguin. It is a curious iact that 
the icmalo of the king penguin makes no regular 
nest to hatch her young ; hut, on being disturbed 
when sitting, carries the egg between its legs in a 
fold of the skin, and again sits whero she stops. 
This bird is closely followed by the slieath-bill, 
for the sake of the egg, which becomes its prize if 
the mother bird leaves it for a moment unguarded. 

Some observations having been made for fixing 
the position of the island, all embarked in safety. 
It was intended to land on Prince Edward Island 
the following morning, but a strong breeze spring- 
ing up compelled the ship to keep From the land ; 
they, however, obtained some excellent hauls with 
the dredge, and in the evening bore away for the 


Crozets Islands. Here the state of the weather and 
the heavy sea running prevented any attempt at 
landing ; but one curious phenomenon was ob- 
served, which has had much to do with the 
partially successful observations of the transit of 
Venus, since made at Kerguelen Land. On 
approaching Possession Island, the sun was shin- 
ing continuously on its south-east part, and the 
ship passed suddenly out of the fog into clear 
weather, with scarcely a cloud to be seen, the 
fog left behind looking like a wall, and the peaks 
of East Island, to leeward, being seen above a 
dense band of wliito fog. It was thus proved 
that the lofty hills of Possession Island had tlie 
power of dispersing the fog os it passed, so that 
whilst the weather side of tlie island was en- 
shrouded in mist, the Icc side was free from it. 
It was also observed that no albatross’ nests wero 
on the misty side, but that the clear part was 
thickly covered with them. 

No seal-fishing is now pursued at the Crozets, 
and it is much to be feared that the indiscriminate 
slaiigliter of these animals will lead, if it has not 
already led, to their extermination. It having 
been fouml impossible to effect a landing, the 
Challewfcr bore away for Kerguelen Land, and 
anchored in Christiiius Harbour on the uiornitig 
of January 7, 1871. 

Kerguelen Land, sometimes better known as the 
'Desolation Ishiiul’ of Captain (?ook, is about 
ninety miles long, and half that distance in 
breadth, but the coasts aptiroach so near tu each 
other in some places, that the isihiiiiisos wliicU i 
separate them are tennod ‘ Imulovers ’ by the 
scalers, from tlie facility altbrded in getting from 
one coast to the other by hauling their 1)():iU 
over. 

As tho object of the visit of tlie expedition to 
Kerguelen Island was partly to ascertain the best 
locality for observing tlie transit of Venus, tlie ship 
did nut nniiaiii in Christmas Harbour, but pro- 
ceeded the next day to Accessible Bay, and catae 
to in the snug ancliorage of Betsy Cove, or, iw 
it is generally called by seal and whale hunters, 
'Pot Harbour,' from the fact of its being a 
place of general resort to render the blubber iiilo 
oil. The (fhalleuffer remained a week at Bidsy 
Cove, and, during her stay, a survey of the anchor- 
age ground was made. Kevcnil large sca-clu- 
phants were also ae.cured, dissected, and headed up 
in ciLsks to be sent to England. Three or four 
Hchooiicrs arc engaged here and at Heard in sealing 
and whaling, one of which surprised the voyagora 
of the Challenger by its arrival at Betsy Cove. A 
bark annually calls from the Lluited States to 
collect the proceeds of the fishing. 

From Betsy Cove, tlio Challenger proceeded to 
Royal Sound, and anchored in Three Island Har- 
bour, a beautifully secluded spot, with magnificent 
wild scenery. As much surveying was done as the 
weather would admit, whilst the naturalists were 
dredging, botanising, and collecting. At Koval 
Sound, it was determined to fix tho stations for 
observing the transit of Venus ; and noLonly am 
the English expedition for that purpose take up iw 
position on its shores, but that also of Amcrr 
was established in another part of tho sound. 
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THE PROTECTION OF WILD BIRDS. 

I SoM K time during the scBsion of 1 872, a measure was 
! passed quietly through parliament, which has not 
j received the attention it deserves, especially from 
I those— and wc hope their name is legion - -who 
I take an interest in our native wild binls. The hill 
is entitled, ‘An Act for the Protection of certain 
Wild Bir^ during the Breeding Season,’ and is 
I technically known as 35 and 36 Viet. chap. 78, 

: and is no doubt intended os a V(Ty natural sup- 
I plcmcnt to one passed in a previous session, of a 
; similar kind. Tins was entitled, ‘ An Act for the 
I Preservation of Sea Birds,* June 24, 1860, and states : 

: ‘Whereas the sea birds of the United Kingdom 
I have of late years greatly decreased in number ; 
it is expedient, therefore, to provide for their 
protection during the breeding sea.soii’ — ‘Be it 
enacted, that the words “Sea Birtls” shall, for all 
I the purposes of this Act, be deemed to include the 
different species of auk, honxic, Coniish chough, 
coultcrnch, diver, cidcr-dnek, fulmar, gannet, grebe, 
guillemot, gull, kittiwake, loon, iiiarrot, merganser, 
murre, oyster-catchcr, petrel, puffin, razorbill, 
scout, smew, solan goose, tarrock, tern tystcy, and 
willock.* Any person convicted of taking, wound- 
ing, or killing any of the birds named, between 
the Ist of April and the Ist of August in any year, 
shall p;iy a sum of money not exceeding one 
pound, ‘provided always’ (a proviso intcndctl 
doubtless for the protection of those wdio make a 
livelihood by rock-fowling upon the precipitous 
ledges of St Kilda, Bass, &c.) ‘that this section shall 
not apply where liic said sea bird is a young one 
unable to fly.’ 

The Act wc ore now considering, passed in 1872, 
«>p the protection of another class of birds, is full 
of the stningeBt inconsistencies. The proverbial 
c^h-and-four which is said to be drivahlo through 
almost any act of parliament^ nmy easily he 
^un through this one, without much skill on the 
part of the driycr. When we consider many of 
he names included in the favoured catalogue, and 
ae large number of familiar friends left out, we 
owuess ouiselFeB unable to leconcilo the act with 


a measure of iini)artial justice to all, or nearly 
all, our feathered friends. The Act is a very short 
one, and states briefly : ‘ Whereas it is expedient 
to provide for the protection of certain ivild birds 
during the breeding season, from the 15th March 
to the 1st of August every year : any person who 
shall knowingly or with intent, kill, wound, or 
take, or expose, or offer for sale any of the wild 
I birds cnumerateil in the scheiliilc, shall, on con- 
j viction before a magistrate for a first offence, be 
I reprimanded ami discharged, on payment of costs 
I and summons, ami for every subsequent offence 
such sum of money ns, including costs, shall not 
exceed five shillings.’ It also declares that the 
wonls ‘wild hinl-s shall for all its purposes be 
deemed to include the birds specified in the 
schedule;* and the schedule list, which is a 
curiosity in its way, is os under.* This list 
contains seventy-nine names ; but as some for- 
tunate individuals are named two or three times, 
the same bird having various local names, 
as the curlew, with its Border cognomen whaiip 
—the lapwing again as pewit— the stone-cur- 
lew as tiiickiiee— both coining in again under 
the family designation plover, the actual number 
of birds protected is considerably reduced. All 
that noble order, llaptores, or birds of prey, 

* Avocet, Bittern, Blackcap, Cliilfchafr, Coot, ('’reejier. 
Crossbill, Cuckoo, Ciirlc?w, Dotterel, Dunbinl, Dunlin, 
Flyctatcher, Godwt, Golden-crested Wn»n, Goldfinch, 
tircenshank, Kawtinch or Groslwak, Hedgespairow, 
Kingfisher, Landrail, Ijapwing, Mallard, Martin, 
Moor (or Water) lion, Nightingale, Nightjar, Nut- 
hatch, Owl, Oxbinl, Pewit, Phaleropo, Pipit, Plover, 
Plovenipage, Pochard, Piirrc, Quail, RedpoU, Red- 
shank, Redstart, Robin Redbreast, Ruff and Reeve, 
Sandcrling, Sand Gn>use, Sandpijicr, Sea-lark, Shovel- 
ler, Siskin, Snipe, Spoonbill, Stint, Stone-curlew, 
Stoncchat, Stonehatcli, Summer Snipe, Swallow, 
Swan, Swift, Teal, Thicknee, Titmouse (long-tailcd>, 
Titmouse (Warded), Wagtail, Warbler (Dartfoid), 
Warbler (llcicd), Warbler (Sedge), Whaup, Whoatcar, 
Whincha^ Whimbrcll, Widgeon, Woodcock, Wild 
Duck, Woodlark, Woodpecker, Woodwren, Wren, 
Wiyneck. 
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with one judicious exception, are rigidly excluded 
from all participation in the benefits of the law, 
which gives it the appearance of having been 
.passed to aid indirectly the preservation of our 
game birds, such as the partridge, grouse, and 
pheasant The exception referred to is that useful 
W too often unappreciated, owl, whose protection, 
during port of the year, may do something to coun- 
teract mat strange obliquity of vision, which so 
often possesses the agricultural mind with a burning 
desire to convert an active living benefactor into 
a dead glass-cased ornament of the parlour mantel- 
piece. The magpie and that handsome but some- 
what noi^ bird the jay, receive no quarter in the 
bill ; but are they not strongly suspected of a sneak- 
ing predilection for poached eggs? The phalc- 
xope, a comparatively rare bird, that is usually 
Tenoned to visit our shores only in winter (when 
the Act is not in force), figures amongst the 
favoured few, as do also the teal, the widgeon, and 
the wild duck; but a wild-goose chose may be 
started any time all the year round. Any one 
who can manage to get within shooting distance 
of stately flying heron, may stop his majestic 
flight, and hush his screeching voice without re- 
stnetion; hut the * bittern’s quavering trump on 
high,* as Hogg puts it, can be sounded during 
close-time witn impunity. The common dipper or 
water-ousel, that the loiterer by any unfrequented 
stream may see darting rapidly past — the white 
breast glancing like a sheen of light — or diving 
under the water in search of water-beetles, 
caddis-worms, and other insects, is denied protec- 
tion, probably because he is thought to have a 
portiaEty for the ova of trout and sidmon; whilst 
the kingfisher, that lives almost exclusively on 
fisl^ receives the benefit of law. If the kingnsber 
is as delicate in bis taste as he is brilliant in 
colour, he will, no doubt, like a sensible fellow, 
help himself occasionally to a dainty bit of young 
salmon, seeing that the law allows his by no means 
little bill a free run for four months every year, 
without fear of being taken up by the keeper luid 
brought before the s(|uire. 

The nearest relatives of the water-ousel, the 
thrushes, are all left out in the cold by this so- 
called protector of wild birds. This is not a 
matter of much consequence, so far os some of the 
family are concerned, such as the fieldfare and the 
redwing, that only visit us in winter, and leave 
us again early in the year for breeding purposes ; 
but that the missel-thrush, or storm-cock as 
he is sometimes called, that splendid soprano 
the song-thrush, and the blackbird with his rich 
contralto, should be excluded from the list, is 
a mystery which is perhaps intelligible only to 
gardeners. Independent of their musical throats, 
the invaluable services these pretty songsters 
render to man in spring and early summer, 
by ridding his fields and gardens of innumerable 
snails, grubs, caterpillars, and other voracious 
devourcTs of vegetation, ought surely to condone 
their offences in the gaidcn when the fruit is ripe 
and tempting. The Ettrick Shepherd, in one of 
hu most musical songs, warbles : 

There the blackbird bigs his nest 
For the mate he loves to see ; 

And up upon the tapmost bon^, 

Oh, a happy bird is ho 1 

which is no doubt true as well as poetic ; but his 


bappinesB would certainly not bo increased if he 
knew that his mate and her dusky brood were 
denied that shelter of the law enjoyed by the fussy 
little wren with her crowded but beautifully con- 
Btructed dwelling in the adjoining thicket, whose 
family make up in number what they lack in size. 

The large tnoe of finches receive scant reco^ni. 
tion in the Act ; though why the hawfinch, with 
a well-known appetite for peas, should have a 
legal standing denied to the sweet singing linnet, 
the sprightly bullfinch, and that dapper little 
dandy the chaffinch, with his bold defiant strain 
one cannot understand. The buntings are all 
unrccomised ; even that bright flitting ornament, 
the pTointivc-dittied ycllow-lianimcr, who in 
summer-time sings from the hedgerow for 

A little bit of bread, but no-o-o cheese, 

as are also some of our finest warblers, like the 
lively and melodious white-throat. That inde- 
fatigable worker, the starling, whose incessiint 
industry in supplying the craving appetites of liis 
hungry brood with slugs, cater|)illar8, worms, and ! 
I the larvoe of many destructive insects, ought to i 
place him in the British farmer’s list of valued | 
friends, is left to defend himself^ his mate, and 
progeny, as best he may. 

Of the many varieties of our nativo titmice, only 
two, the long-tailed and the bearded, are auliuitted 
into the charmed circle of the law. The great lit, the ; 
crested, the cole, the marsh, and that amusing 
little mountebank, the blue titmouse, whose special 
vanity is a bit of suet, are all subject to an ex- 
clusive distinction, as invidious as it is unaccount- 
able. Writing of the diminutive blue titinoiiscf, 
the Rev. J. G. Wood says: ‘Being almost ex- 
clusively an insect-eating bird, and a most vora- 1 
clous little creature, it renders invaluable service i 
to the agriculturist and the gardener, by discover- . 
ing and destroying the insects which crowd upon , 
trees and plants in the early days of spring, and . 
which, if not remove*!, would elfcctuaily injure 
a very large proportion of the fruit an*l produce. 
In the course of a single day, a pair of blue titmice 
were seen to visit their nest four hundred and j 
seventy-five times, never bringing less than one ! 
large caterpillar, and generally two or three small 
ones. These birds, therefore, destroyed on the . 
average upwnnls of five hundred catemllars dailv ; ; 
being a minimum of fifteen thousand during tlie ; 
few weeks employed in rearing their young.’ 

Perhaps one of the most singnlur anomalies of 
the Act 18 found in the fact that, though the com- 
paratively obscure sea-lark, the not very common 
woodlark, and tlie merry little titlark— under the 
name of pipit — are all protected during incu- 
bation, that universal favourite, the skylark, 
is left to the tender mercies of any wandering j 
vagabond ! Tlie skylark, who is not only an ex- j 
quisitc singer in himself, but the ^usc of song m ! 
ulherB— some of the finest lyrics in oiir language ; 
owing to him their theme and inspiration 
denied the grace accorded to the grating corn- 
crake (landrail). Ninetecnth-centuiy legislati 
wisdom has practically outlawed the 

Ethereal minstrd J pilgrim of the sky, 
of Wordsworth ; the 

Bird of the wilderness, 

gljtliiMfnmft and oomberlcs^ 
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of ihe Ettrick Shepherd; and the * blithe apiiit’ 
invoked by Shelley to 

Teadi me half the gladness 
That thy brain must know, 

Snoh harmoniouB madness 
From my lips would flow. 

The world would listen (Acn, aa I am listening now. 

Poor skylark! thy opportunities of disconming 
eloquent music seem to be growing gradually less, 
^at with the increasing demands of the half-sated 
epicure, and the rapid advance of that typical 
implement of modem agriculture, the mowing- 
machine— a veritable cor of Juggernaut to the 
inhabitants of our meadows — thy chances of life 
become daily less and less. 

Many of our feathered favourites omitted from 
this capricious catalogue bavc no doubt been left out 
under ^e impression that they were neither the 
friend of the fanner nor the gardener ; but the ex- 
ample of some of onr continental neighbours ought 
to worn us that a system of bird-iepieasion is almost 
sure to be followed by a policy of preservation, 
the lavoges of teeming insects being far worse than 
any committed by their natural destroyers. As the 
‘Old Norfolk Fannci^’ in his valuable work on 
Aqrieultun, Ancient and Modern^ wisely remarks : i 
‘l^at would not the farmers of Australia and New | 
Zealand give if our farmers could transporta whole 
colony of sparrows and other birds to those regions, 
where the insects exist in such multitudes as, in 
some seasons, to cat up cvciything eatable.’ To this 
wo answer— now that these birds have actually been 
acclimatised at the antipodes — ‘their best thanks.’ 

Finally, the Old Farmer sums up his long experi- 
ence in words wc heartily commend to the earnest 
regard of every one interested in the subject, by 
saying: ‘We have long come to the conclusion, that 
the small birds do more good than harm, if attention 
is paid to them at those seasons of the year when 
the seed-corn is exposed, or the crops arc ripening. 
An active lad on each side of a field, and a few 
BcareciowB^ in the middle, will do much to abate 
the mischief, especially if seconded by a gentle 


In corroboration of the eminent authority just 
quoted, the writer lias a letter from a Cumberland 
farmer who has long made the habits of our native 
ivild birds the snbject of careful and intelligent 
observation. He bears emphatic testimony to the 
preponderance of good over evil done by them to 
the farm generally, though he admits the ill they 
do at certain seasons is very trying to the bucolic 
tempen The rook is a sail suiner in this respect, 
destroying in a few hours the result of many days 
of the husbandman’s patient labour in the turnip 
and potato field. Yet he more thsin compensates 
lor any injury he does by his systematic destrnc- 
“ 5 ®** ®f that temble scourge, the wireworm. Our 
Cumberland friend, carefully observing tlie cver- 
yarying operations of nature, and thereby giv- 
an additional zest to his dully farm occu- 
patmn^ makes even the wood-pigeon not so bad 
M It 18 usually supposed to be. Of two wood- 
pigeous shot in a barley-stubble field, he savs : 
oeeing their greatly distended crops, I had tlie 
^ count the grains of barley they con- 
in the first, eight hundred and 
» 8 ™»ns, and in the second, nine hundred and 
^ sample.’ As a set-olF, 

weviT, to this excessive gluttony ‘ all among the 


barley,’ he continnes: ‘In many of tbeir' crops I I 
have found the seeds of various kinds of weeds 
that are very injiuions to the growing com. Of 
these seeds, there is not the least doubt but that 
they pick up a large quantity, and, by so doiim, 
do a deal of good. 1 can safely say, that any ill 
we suffer from wood-pigeons on this farm is not 
worth mentioning ; but I have no doubt it may 
be different where there are laige woods.’ 

Surely one of the most palpabto oversights in this 
unequal piece of humane legislation m the fact, 
that though certain birds ore protected during in- 
cubation, no provision is made for the preservation 
of their eggs. Though by this omission the birds 
arc only half-protected, the Act is no doubt well 
intentioned, and in the right direction ; and if the 
word certain were struck out, and the schedule list 
itself withdrawn, it might then be made to include 

denen, and others to protect^eir crops and^mit, 
at critical periods, from the lavam of those birds 
that appear at certain seasons to shew a destmetive 
disposition. Dame Nature would then maintain 
her own proper balance of bird and insect life. 
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CHAPTER XXXV111.-^N PAROLE. 

The apprehensions of Walter respecting the 
future fate of himself and his companion were, 
happily for the latter, by no means shared by Mr 
Brown. Even when made to understand that 
there wonld be some difliculty in getting the 
ransom into the hands of Corralli, he could not 
conceive but that he would be willing to wait for 
day<, and even weeks, for a sum that must needs 
appe^ar to him indeed ‘beyond the dreams of 
avarice,’ and which ho himself had been occupied 
for twenty years in amassing. He was not, it is 
true, so incredulous regarding the audacity of 
brigand behaviour, as during the first twelve 
hours of his capture ; but he did not believe that 
they would proceed to such extremities os those 
at which the brigand chief was wont to hint. 
When, as often happened, the camp was short of 
food, under which circumstances the prisoners’ 
fare was neither better nor worse than their 
captors’, the merchant was more depressed than 
in the days of plenty ; but otherwise, and pro- 
vided the night’s march had been of moderate 
length — for they always migrated to some new 
spot as soon os the moon rose — he was cheerful, 
and generally inclined for talk with Walter. They 
had lieen now a week up in the iiiountaius, with- 
out any news from Palermo, and during that 
perioil, besides repeating those favourite fragments 
of his autobiography respecting his early struggles 
with which his companion was already acquaint^, 
he hail become unexpectedly communicative with 
him concerning his domestic, afihirs. It was easy 
to sec that Sir Reginald Sclwyn, Baronet of the 
United Kiu^oiii, was no longer an object of ad- 
miration with his futhcT-in-law, and his antipathy 
towanls him obviously increas^ with every day s 
delay in the arrival of the ransom. A man of 
business would liave got the thing managed within 
twenty-four liours of the receipt of the authorisa- 
tion, he would say ; and a man of courafre and action, 
such as Sir Reginald had the reputat ion of being, 
would have seen that the troops hail made short 
work of the brigands, and procured their release 
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that way ; hut as it was, nothing was done, and 
there might just os well be no Sir Ilcginald in 
existence. Of course, it would haVe been easy for 
Walter to have iiiflanied the old merchant’s mind 
lu^nst his rtilativo still more, by merely relating 
the truth about him, but he did all he could to 
discourage the topic ; yet he could not help learn- 
ing some mrticulars of the voyage from England 
in the Sytphide^ which certainly shewed the ex- 
dragoon in no favourable light. In that limited 
s])hcro of existence, and always under the eye of 
his companions. Sir Reginald had nut been quite 
so successful as at Willowbank in concealing his 
true character. Ills harshness to Loity, which her 
sister’s eyes had long detected, had become visible 
to her father’s also, who had nut hesitated to ex- 
press his opinion on the subject ; the baronet, too, 
in a moment of ungovernable ill-temper, had ex- 
pressed his own, which was to the effect, that per- 
sons in business had better slick to their business, 
for which they alone were fitted, and not interfere 
with officers and gcntleiiicii in matters of beha- 
viour, of which they were not qualified to judge. 
There hud been, in fact, what Mr John Peltcr would 
have designated ns ‘ a rough-and-tiiniblo ’ between 
the old merchant and his son-in-law, and though 
the quarrel had been patched up, the sticking- 
plaster had cviilently been inoiticient. 

* I am not a man to be blinded by the glitter of a 
title, Mr Litton,* said Mr Christopher llruwn, ‘ and 
you will reineiuber how, from the very first, T 
opposed myself to poor Lotty’s marriage with this 
gentleman. It ivoiild have been better for my own 
peace of mind, if I had been leas soft-heorttHl, and 
refused to couiiteuaiicc it at all. It was wrong in me, 
as a matter of principle, in my position us a father 
whoso wishes iiud been placed at defiance. The 
money that that fellow has had out of me in one 
way or another,’ added he, with an irritation that 
took his w'ould-be dignity off its legs, * would as- 
tonish you, Mr Litton ; and my impression is, that 
that money has been throw'ii away.’ 

So frankly, indeed, did Afr Brown converse about 
his domestic relations and private affairs, that 
Walter, feeling it was only to the circumstances of 
their position that he owed this confahuice, and 
that in case the merchant should regain his lil)erly 
he would repent of his candour, was quite embar- 
rassed, and did all he could to turn the conversa- 
tion into another channel. lie questioned him | 
about the time he had spent at Palermo— and, 
strangely enough, Mr Brown never reciprocated 
this curiosity ; either his <^utism forbade him to 
inquire what had brought Walter to Sicily, or, 
having some suspicion of the cause, he i-cfraincd 
from Ending to it Concerning the circumsUinces 
of his captiiro, however, tlie merchant conversed 
readily enough. He was always, indeed, eager for 
^k— perhaps because it prevented him from 
indulging in melancholy reflections, or appre- 
hensions which were more serious than he cared 
to own. Tlie seizure of the Sylphide hod happened 
almost as much by accident os design, or rather 
luck had befriended the brigands to an extra- 
oidinary degree. Hod even uie li^ht wind held 
with which the yacht hod sailed from Palermo, 
its owner would have escaped their hands; but 
thw had speculated upon the veiy thing that 
had taken place, and been successful. Unwilling 
to lose so great a prize as the person of the English 
milord, the hope of which had animated them for 


weeks, they had followed tho course of his vessel i 
which was of necessity along the coast and close iii 
shore ; and, under cover of the night, embarking in I 
a small fishing-boat, had hoarded her in sufficient ' 
numbers to make resistance from unarmed men ! 
taken tinawares, without avail. The stcersinai/ 
who was the only one on deck at the time of the 
seizure, had indeed tried to give the alarm, for 
which he had paid the penalty with his life's blood-- j 
the traces of which Walter and Francisco hod dis- 
covered ; hut the rest of the crew had been over- > 
IKiwcrcd without a struggle, and, since it was by no ! 
means Cormlli’s policy to cnciiinber himself with 
useless prisoners^ had been set upon the road to 
Messina, from which far-away town no danger 
could be apprehended from the troops fur many 
days. Lest any of these sailors should make their 
w'ay back to Palermo, the road, as wo have seen, 
had been strictly guardeti, though that, of course’ I 
did not prevent Francisco’s return to that city| | 
upon whose report, no doubt, the soldiers had been | 
sent out by the governor. 

It was to the well-meant efforts of these oniis- ! 
sarics of justice that the inconveniences of Mr 
Brown and Walter were now owing, and to which 
it seemed only too likely that their Hvch woiihl in ; 
the end be sacrificed. It was positively certain ' 
that CormlU would never permit his prestige to 
suffer by allowing them to be rescued alive out of 
Ills power ; and, on the other hand, the conlon was 
dmwn so strictly all around them, that it was most 
improbable that those in charge of the ransom 
ivoiild lie able to break through, and reach their | 
cver-shiiling camp. It was not even cerluiu - -for j 
they had had no ncw.s from the city since Lilian ’ 
hail been sent back -that the ransom was on il.s ; 
way. Poor Mr Brown had now become as eager to ; 
pay it as lie had pnivioiisly been disinclined to do ; 
so ; but the professional philosophy that caused hiiu 
to regard it .as a bad debt, bad given way to mom i 
serious considerations, lie had got to understand ' 
that it was very literally the ])rice of his blood. 1 
Fatigue anil privations had not only shaken his 1 
dcteniiiiiatioii, but long exiicricnce of liis lawh:.«s j 
masters had somewhat opentMl his eyes to their j 
true character, and to the perils of ]ii.s own position, j 
lie perceived that his throat was likely to be cut 
at any moment before he could cry ‘ I’olicc ! * and | 
that it would be of no use to cry it, even if he j 
should have time ; but he diil not uiuleistaiid yet | 
that matters might take such u turn that ho might ; 
be even glail to be \mi out of life by that suinmary | 
rocess. Walter, however, from scraps of talk that j 
e picked up from xnemhers of the band, was well 
aware that some terrihlc steps were in contempla- 
tion, in case the three hundred tlioiisaiid ducats w'crc 
not jiresently forthcoming. For one thing, both he 
and his companion had been carefully BcarcJied| 
and a penknife, wliicli had been found upon Mr 
Brown, hod been taken from him— in order, no 
doubt, to prevent his anticipating their cruel treat- 
ment, by putting an end to ids own existence. " h® 
old merest affected to attribute this to mew 
malevolence, and bewailed the loss of thc^ liwic 
instrument, because of its business associations 
ho Lad had it, he said, for twenty a“d niw 
never mended a pen with any other blade ; on* 
was doubtful whether he himself had not soi 
inkling of the fate in preparation for mm. as 
C orralli, he maintained a ([loomy 
flddr e^ ing hixnsdf to his captives, os heretofore, i 
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^garding them with a Aigniiicant scowl, when- 
ever hie frowning eyes diancod to fall u];jon them. 
They wens more strictly guanlod, too, than ever, 
nor were they permitted, as before, to be together, 
but were located at opposite ends of the aimp. It 
seemed to Walter that he had heard of some such 
arrangement being made with respect to animals 
which were destined for the butcher’s knife. In 
their case, it was not the way to fatten them, for, 

I deprived of his companion, the poor merchant 
> be^n to lose health, and flesh, and spirits ; nor did 
bis appetite, which he had possessed at first in 
I such vigour, remain to him. it must be confessed 
' that there was not much to tempt it I'hc conlon 
drawn by the soldiers grew every day more strict, 
and mode the task of provisioning the brigands 
very dilficult to the wretched jieasants who under- 
tooK it at the twofold risk of their lives. They 
were shot by the military, if detected in aiding or 
abetting the bandits ; and they were certain to fall 
victims to the latter, when the troops should with- 
draw, in case they omitted to jirovide them with 
food. It sometimes happened that, for days to- 
gether, no supplies could be brought up, and then 
some of the band would steal down the mountain, 
under cover of the night, and bring back what they 
roiild : hard cabbage and garlic plucked from some 
village garden, a piece of sour cheese, and as much 
black bread os they could carry. It was a feast- 
day when they came upon a herd of sheep and 
goats— -when they got as much milk as they could 
drink, and ate Uie mutton almost raw-- with such 
infinite precautions had the tire to be kindled for 
cooking it, and of such small diiiicnsioiis was its 
fiaiiic. And all this time the captives had no 
change of linen, and only on very rare occasions 
were they permitted the use of water. 

When they had been living for more than a fort- 
night under these wretched conditions, which, as 
Walter at least was well convinced, were not likely 
to be exchanged for better ones, qti incident hap- 
pened which for the moment tilled all hearts with 
joy. A little after sunrise one morning, the brigand 
oul was heard in the valley to westward — ^that is, 
ill the direction of Palermo— and the whole camp 
was at once on the qui vive. Certain nicnibci's of 
the band had been stationed in the ncighbourliood 
of the city, to expedite the arrival of the ransom, 
and it was confidently expected that tlicy hatl now 
arrived with their precious burden. Even Corralli’s 
law expanded into a grim smile at the prospect of 
this happy result, and for the first lime for days, 
ne^Mdressed a few words to Walter. 

It is very well both for you and for me,' said 
ne, ^at I have been so long-suffering ; but, to 
™ troth, my patience had almost reached the 

rod of her tether/ 

iitiJi. ^rown he even now did not deign to 
with a grudging look, os a 
ictim who hod escaped his vengeance, and whom 
f ® ®®p®tted to sec depart with a whole skin. As 
: of the btuid, they had no such repin- 

evinced a childish delight by leaping 
™ dwciug|, and others already began to gamble 
fill ®^^'®^P®tion of the gold that w*as presently to 
tneir pockets. In the meantime, CaneUi had 
conul*S?^ ^ that all w'as right, and wcl- 
Presently, he reappeared, 
wbin^^ j t of ‘ no danger,’ but not that 
of ®®®*^ agreed upon, to signifvsthe arrival 

® The captives were not aware of 


the reason, but they saw that Corral li’s face began 
to gloom, and a shadow had fallen on the general 
gaiety. 

Following Canclli, were now seen two striplings, 
looking even younger than himself. 

* They can surely never have intrusted so much 
money to boys like thjit,' observe<l Mr Brown, who 
hiul begun to feel uneasy. 

‘Alas!' said Walter, ‘I fear there is no 
money.' 

‘Tncn Heaven help us,' sighed the merchant 
despairingly, ‘ for I believe that man will shed our 
blood.' 

Walter diil not answer ; he had recognised 
Joonua and Lavocca in the two new-comers, and 
a gleam of hone shone into his heart, lie felt 
confident that ine former would help them if she 
could. 

The two women came up the hill without raising 
their eyes from the CToinid, and Cauelli, as he drew 
nigh, kept shaking liis head. It was easy to see 
that they had brought neither ransom nor good 
news. 

* What bring's you here, Joanna,' incmired the 
brigand chief, in displeased tones, ‘ when L bade you 
stay in the cave until you heard from me ?' 

‘ A very ugly reason— the mere want of meat 
and drink]! brother,* answered she, with an attempt 
at lightness in her tone. ‘ The villagers have 
brought us nothing for these three days, on account 
of the soldiers.' 

Joanna's swarthy face was very pale, and her 
large eyes seemed to stand out from her sunken 
cheeks. Lavocca looked in even worse case, and 
when she had with difficulty reached the first tree 
that fringed their cuinp, she lield on to it, as though 
her limbs needed suppori. It was evident that 
both of them were lialf-starved. Santoro was 
bounding forward to welcome his sweetheart, when 
the captain graspinl his arm, and pushed him back. 
‘ Look to your prisoner,' cried he gruffly ; ‘ that is 
your first duty.— Corbara, let the women have 
fooil.' 

It was an onlcr by no means casv to execute, yet 
some morsels of couKe bi'cad were handed to them, 
and a few drops of wine in a tin cup. 

AVhcii they had refreshed themselves, Corralli 
licgan to make a speech, to which every one lis- 
tened with the utmost interest, llis wonls were 
uttered w'ith sucli haste and (lassioii, that 'Walter 
could Avith difficulty catch his meaning ; but he 
seemed to be narratiiii' the history of the band 
during the last few weeks. Whenever he alluded 
to his prisoners, his tone increased in bitteniess, 
and he pointed rapidly from one to the other, and 
then in the direction of Palermo. The words 
‘ BtarAHtion,’ ‘ loss,' and ‘ death ' recurred again and 
again, and then he drew attention to the wast^ 
forma and i>aio faces of the Avoinen. It was plain 
that he Avas crediting the unhappy captives with 
all the niisfortuiies that had belallexi them since 
the soldiers h^ been called out. ‘ And this ran- 
som,' continued he, speaking more slowly, and 
costing an inquiring look around the band — ‘ tliis 
ransom, that was to {uiy us for all our trouble, aud 
Avhich w'e thought hud just come to hand, where 
is it ? Have ai'c heard even if it exists, or if the 
bimkcrs are willing to pay it? No; we have 
heard nothing.’ 

‘ Nothing — nothing I ’ edioed the brigands 
gloomily. 
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*For all we know, thii old man heze may Have 
been aware from the first that tfie money would 
not be Bent; there may have been something 
wrong-— purposely wrong— in his letter of author- 
isation; he may have trusted all along to the 
chapter of accidents, to the chances of escape, or 
of his being rescued by the troops ; and, in the 
meantime, he may have been makmg fools of us.’ 

A menacing murmur broke out at thi^ and 
many a face was turned with fury in the direction 
of the unhimpy merchant, who^ pole, and trembling 
with apprehensions of he knew not what, looked 
eagerly at Walter, os though ho had not been os 
powerless as himself 

* At all events,’ resumed the chief, after a judi- 
done pause, 4t is my opinion that it would be idle 
to wait this gentleman^ pleasure any longer. As 
it is, we have borne with him far more patiently 
tiion is customary with us, and. folks are beginning 
to say : “ This Corralli and his men are not what 
they were; the presence of the soldiers alarms 
them ; captives have only to be obstinate enough, 
and they will carry their point against these stupid 
brigand!” ’ 

* Stupid?’ repeated Corbara, playing with his 
knife, and glaring from Walter to Mr Brown, as 
though debating with himself upon which to com- 
mence his operations. ^ We will let them know 
that wo are not stupid.’ 

*lt has always hitherto been our rule, that when 
a ransom is not settled within a reasonable time, 
the captive should pay it in another fashion,’ pro- 
ceeded Coiralli ; * and in this case, when we have 
been driven from our camping-ground, shot at by 
the troops, into whose hands two of our men have 
idlen, and by whom one has been dain, is it right 
tibAt we should mke an exception ? Shall we ever 
see Manfred again, or Duano, think you ? ’ 

’ Never!’ cried the brigands gloomily ; * they ore 
as good as dead.’ 

* We have the absence, therefore, of three friends 
to avenge ; one life, as it were, to count against us 
in any case. These two should, therefore, not be 
permitted to die slowly.’ 

* You are riglil^ captain,’ said Corbara, drawing 
his hand across his mouth, which always watered 
at the prospect of a wickedness. ^But there is no 
reason why we should not set about the matter at 
once.’ 

The two brigands to whose custody Mr Brown 
was confided here each laid a hand upon his wrist, 
and Santoro and Colletta drew a pace nearer to 
Walter. It was evident that the long-delayed hour 
of revenge had come at lost 

’ I would wish to say a word or two, brother,’ 
said a soft clear voices ' before a deed is done of 
which we may all repent ourselves.’ 

‘You may say what you please, Joanna,’ observed 
GorraUi coldly ; ‘these men, hovrever, ore not your 
prisoners, but ours.* 

‘ The English girl was mine, until you sent me 
word that mu was to bo set free,’ answered Joanna 
coldly ; ‘ and since you have taken her, 1 claim 
him yonder’ — and s^ pointed to Walter — ‘as my 
captive in her place.' 

A shout of disapprobation burst from all sides 
at this audacious demand. 

‘ It seems to me that the signora h as fallen in 
love with our young Englishman,’ laughed Corbara 
coarsely. 

Joanna’s eyes flashed fire, and her cheek lost all 


its paleness for an instant^ as the words met her 
ear ; but she answered nothing only looked with 
passionate appeal towards her brother, as though 
she w'ould have said : ‘ It is your place to cut tlut 
fellow’s tongue out,’ 

‘Indeed, Joanna,’ answered ho coldly, ^auch a 
proposal as yours seems to me to excuse a inan’d 
saying almost anything. These Englishmen aie 
the common property of us all, and though it is 
true the signora was given to yourself, yet she 
was set free with a view to benefit you. You 
would have had a fair share of the ransom, hod it 
been obtained, but it has not been obtained, and it 
is no fault of ours that the retaliation we intend to 
take for its iion-arrival wiU not afford you gratiti- 
cation.’ 

‘Gratification!’ echoed she, contemptuously. 
‘When these men are dead — to-morrow, or tlie 
next day, or even the day after— will the recollec- 
tion of your cruelties be worth to you three hun- 
dred thousand ducats ? That the money has not 
arrived, is not their fault, but yours. If you had 
sent some responsible person to manage the affair, 
instead of a dying woman, you would have all been 
rich meu by this lime. Why, for all you know, 
she may never have reached tne city olive, much 
more in a condition to settle matters with the 
bankers. Ask Santoro there, who helped to take 
her down to the village, whether she looked more 
dead or alive.’ 

‘ The signora was very weak and ill, no doubt,’ 
said Santoro, upon whom a pleading look from 
Lavocca had not beeu thrown away. ‘It was 
my belief that she would not get over the 
journey.’ 

‘And yet, you intrusted this important affair to 
such an envoy !’ continued Joanna bitterly. ‘ One 
would think that three hundred iliousand ducats 
was a sum as cosily extracted as the ransom of a 
village mayor.’ 

‘ It is doubtless a laigc sum,’ observed Corralli 
coldly ; ‘ and smeo it has not been paid, the forfeit 
will be made proportionate.’ 

‘Ye#; but it would have been paid, hod you 
gone the right way about it ; and if you are not 
aU mad, or thirsting for blood, like that brute 
Corbara yonder, you may have it yet— Think, my 
friends, of what may bo purchased for three 
hundred thousand ducats, and how much greater 
pleasure you will take in the spending of it than 
m what you now propose to do ! ’ ^ 

‘ What you say is doubtless very true, Joanna, 
replied Corralli in the same tone ; * but unless you 
have sometliing else to propose to us than to have 
patience'— , 

‘I have something dse to propose,’ interrupted 
she; ‘I suggest that the error which you com- 
mitted in sending a dying woman to negotiate bo 
important an affair shul bo repaired. Lot another 
envoy be chosen, who will not let the gnw 
under his feet. You talk of precedents, and surely 
this has often been done before, WhenacapUvci 
taken with a servant, is it not our custom to sen 
home the man to manage matters for his 
release ? And though, it is true* this 
man here ia no servant, he is of no more wuo w 
in the way of lansom than if he were ; . 

the other hand, he understands milord’a affiaiia 
better, being bia friend.’ , i. 

‘It seemstto me, captain, that there ^ 
something in this,’ observed Santoro, on who 
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masked batteiy of Lavocca'e eyes had been playing 
uicesBantly during her mistresa'a aMcch. 

< Something, yea,' laughed Corbara acomfully ; 

< and it ia enay enough to aoo what it is, ao far aa 
the signora ia concerned.* 

Conalli looked carolcasly about him, aa though 
to invite othcra to express their opinions, if they 
were so pleased, and presently his eye fell on 
Oanelli. 

‘Come, yon are the youngest of us,’ said he, 
‘and are not prejudiced in favour of brigand cus- 
toms. How doea it strike you, merely judging by 
common-sense, with respect to this proposition of 
mv sister's ? ' 

‘‘Indeed, it seems to me,’ returned the lad, with a 
glance of ill-favour towards Walter, ‘ that a bird in 
the hand is always worth two in the bush.’ 

‘ Or, rather, you should say, in this case, Canclli, 
that two birds in the hand ore worth one in the 
burii,’ observed the captain ; a sally which evoked 
approbation, but no laughter, a sign that the 
brigands’ humour was serious indeed. ‘ You see, 
my dear Joanna,’ continued Corralli gravely, ‘that 
the opinion of us all -or nearly all — ia opposed to 
yours in the matter ; and, for my part, 1 do not 
wonder at it. It is true that this gentleman’ — 
licre he pointed to Walter — * is poor ; but we 
fixed his ransom at a certain insignificant sum-— 
tlirec thousand ducats, which has not been paid, 
llis life, therefore, is forfeited, as much aa milord's 
yonder. If wo send him on this embassy, what 
guarantee should we have that we shall ever see 
him again 7 At present, we have his skin ; but if he 
gets to Palermo, he will pay us neither in purse 
nor person.* 

‘ That is clear os the sunshine,’ observed Canclli 
approvingly : ‘ there will be hut one prisoner left to 
us out of three, and not a single ducat’ 

‘That is BO,’ murmured a dozen voices. Even 
Santoro was obliged to acknowledge the merciless 
correctness of this arithmetic. 

‘You shall not loso the ducats,’ answered 
Joanna steadily. ‘In cose the young man does 
not return on the appointed day, 1 will pay his 
ransom out of my own purse.’ 

‘You must be mad, Joanna,’ cried Corralli 
angrily. 

'On the contrary, it is you that arc mad, 
llocco, who will risk nothing, when there is a 
prospect of gaining so much. 1 see plainly that, 
hy this plan, we shall gain all we have looked for, 
and I am not blinded by passion, like some of yoiL* 

‘ By Heaven, I am not sure of that ! ’ muttered 
Corralli between his teeth. I 

‘At all events, my friends, you wMll have the | 
three thousand ducats to do what you please with,’ 
jaid Joanna ; ‘ and if ono of you sliould win it all at 
baccara, he will have a fortune.’ 

‘I like that idea, I confess,’ observed Colletta, 
rn ' * besides, we should 

atill have milord yonder to amuse us ; * and lie 
pointed to the unhappy merchant, who, having 
long given up the attempt to understand what was 
going on, had sat himself down cross-legged, more 
ui^ncholy than an}' tailor in a ‘ sw^eater's ’ shop. 

In order that there may be no doubt about the 
matter, my friends,’ said Joanna, ‘you shall have 
three thousand ducats at once--&ntoro, yonder, 
Knows where they are kept, and shall go with 
of you to fetch them this very moment.’ 
eloquence and logic are both very well in their 


way, but the conviction they carry with them is I 
slight, when compared with the persuasive power of 
ready-money. The captain, indeed, was displeased, 
not so much that Walter should escape him, as 
liecause he felt that Joanna had made a fool of her- 
self, oil account of tho young fellow, and that the 
three thousand ducats would be a dead ‘ loss to 
the family ;’ and (.'orbara was furious, since the 
cruelties, for which he had as morbid an appetite 
as an American Indian, must necessarily be de- 
layed. But, with these exceptions, the whole 
band were now in favour of Joanna's plan. 

Walter had listened to these proceedings with 
intense interest, hut even when tho moment 
had apparently arrived for his being put to the 
most cruel tortures, lie hod scarcely occu more 
moved than when he heard the generous proposal 
of his late hostess. While it was in debate, he hod 
uttered not a syllable, nor even by a look expressed 
the gratitude with which it had inspiml him, lest 
he imould do it prejudice ; but now that matters 
had declared themselves in his favour, he addressed 
the brigand chief as follows : ‘ I am fully aware. 
Captain Corralli, of the neat kindness which vour 
sister has shewn me, and of the generosity of the 
offer she has made ; it is impossible for me to 
over-rate the confidence she has reposed in me ; 
but you nw be certain of this, that it is not 
misplaced. If I am alive, I shall return to you 
at any reasonable date you may plcaso to fix, 
either with my ransom or without iO 

‘And with your friend tho milord’s ransom,* 
put in the captain quickly. ‘ It is on that account 
— ^aiid not upon your own, remember— that we 
give yon jKirudssion to depart’ 

Joanna was about to speak, but Corralli stopped 
her angrily : ‘ You have got your way, woman, 
and bo content with it. The arrangement of the 
rest of the affair remains in my handa — ^To-day is 
Tuesday. You will understand, then, at this hour, 
at eight o'clock in the morning* —and the captain 
agiuii indulged himself in consulting one of his 
splendid watches—' you will present yourself on 
tills very spot on Friday.’ 

‘ The time is very short,’ pleaded Walter, ‘since 
there may be much to be done.’ 

'Then wc will say eight o’clock in the evenibg, 
which will give you twelve hours more. At eight 
o’clock next Friday evening, then, wc shall know 
w'hether an Englishman can be trusted to keep hU 
word or not. After that hour, we shall begm to 
send you little mementoes of your follow-countiy- 
man yonder ; first his ears, next his fingers, and 
then. Olio by one, his larger limbs, till he becomes 
a torso. If the wonl of an Englishman should 
fail, that of a Sicilian will not ; I mean it, by 
Santa Kosalia!’ and the capUiii took a silver 
image of the local saint that hung about his ncok, 
and kissed it fi^rveiitly, as an honest witness doea 
the Testiinient at the Old Bailey. 

‘O Walter, Al'^aller, you are not going to leave 
me!’ crieil the old merchant wofully, perceiving 
that his friend was about to depart 

‘ I shfl^ come bock agaiii, Mr Brown ; I shall 
indeed.’ 

'No, no; yon will never do that,’ exclaimed 
the other despairingly; ‘it is contrary to human 
nature.’ 

‘ 1 will, sir. So Heaven help me ! m I am a 
Christian man, and a gentleman, I will retain, 
either to set you free, or to die with you. Thera 
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is some hitch about the ransom, and I am going 
to Paleniio to expedite matters. ]3on’t fret, sir ; 
all will ^ well yet, thanks to this generous lady.’ 

Poor Mr Brown's sagacity lind by no means 
penetrated the disguises of Joanna and Lavocca ; if 
he had done so, and had understood the nature of 
the obligation wliich the former hod conferred upon 
him, lie would doubtless have duly acknowledged 
it ; as it was, he only lo(»k(Hl wildly round in 
search of a female form. Walter, urho had been 
pennitted to cross the camp, to bid his friend 
farewell, explained to him, not without some 
embarrassment, how matters stood. 

* But what has made the woinau so civil to us V 
inquired the merchant eagerly. 

* She has a kind heart ; it was she who sent the 
bread and mutton, when you were liall-starvcd the 
other day.’ 

*But she has got pistols in her sash, and a 
long knife,' expostulated Mr Brown, ‘and she 
wears’ 

‘ Hush! yes ; never mind. I must go now, for 
every minute is jirccious. Is it possible, think 
you, that anytliiiig should be added to the authori- 
sation you sent by Lilian V ^ 

‘Nothing; it was quite in form. Still, I will 
write one line, if these vrretclies will give me pen 
and paper.’ 

Corralli produced the necessary implements, and 
the merchant wrote : * tSparc no expense, and 
trust implicitly the hearer; (signed) Chuistoi’Iikii 
Brown.’ ‘Give iny dear love to Lilian, and 
should I never see her again, nor you ’— 

‘You will see me again this day week,’ in- 
tcmiptcd Walter hastily ; he thought it base to 
take advantage of such an opportunity, though it 
was evident that the merchant had been aliout 
to couple his name with Lilian’s. ‘Goud-bye, sir, 
for the present, and be of good courage.’ 

‘Farevrell, Walter, farewell ; and (iod lie with 
you ! ’ answered the old man, with choking voice. 

‘ Amen ! ’ replied Walter solemnly. 

Then the members of the hand, with the excep- 
tion of Corbara, who stood scowling apart, IIockt*d 
round him to bid him good-bye ; the same hands 
which hail been itching to inflict death and torture 
upon him an hour ago, being now h(dd forth to 
him with good-will, and even gaiety. Corralli 
alone was mvc. 

‘ You will not misunderstand your countryman's 
position here, because of all thisj’ said he, alluding 
to these manifestations of friendship. * 

‘Neither his, nor my own,’ answered Walter 
with dignity. *1 know' there is no mercy to be 
expected for cither of us, in case the raiisom is 
not forthcoming.’ 

‘ And yet you will keep your vronl 1’ 

‘ And yet I shall keep my word.’ 

The captain smiled incredulously as he hold out 
his haiKl ‘Santoro here will be your guide to 
Palermo— and back again, if you ever <lo come 
bock.’ 

Then Walter looked about him for Joanna, for 
whose ear he ha»l reserved some heartfelt expres- 
sions of gratitude ; but both she and Lavocca hod 
disappearejL He was distressed at this, yet, ut 
the same time, was conscious of a sense of intense 
^ief.^ He felt that Corbara had been right in 
imputing to the cliiePs sister a personal affection 
for liimself, which it was impoBsibie he could recip- 
rocate. In that supreme moment^ all coxcombry 


was out of the question, and matters were com- 

J ellcd to present themselves in their true light 
oanna loved him ; and since he loved another, it 
almost seemed to him, though guiltless of deceit, 
that he had obtained the precious boon of freedom 
under false pretences. 

DEEP-SEA EXPLORATIONS. 

IN FOUR GirAI*TKU8.— CONCLUSION. 

Bkfore leaving Christmas Harbour, a cairn was 
erected on the north-cast point of the harbour in 
which was de|)osited a detoil of the proceedings’ of 
the ship, with advice and instructions to tliose who 
were soon to follow to observe the transit On the 
htst day of January the vessel left the harbour, and 
the following day started from tlio south point of 
the island, which was called Cape Challenger, for 
Heard Island. When midway between the two 
islands, a sounding was obtained in 150 fathoms; 
and twice, the following night, KX) fathoms were 
found, wliilst at other times no bottom was found 
in 22() and 425 fathoms ; shewing that a suhiiiarine 
connection existed between the islands, but of very 
irrognlar formation. 

Light winds and thick fogs prevented the land 
being nnidc until the morning of the Gtli Fehniary, 
when ^lever’s Hock ami McDonald Island wera 
seen. Both these are little other than rocks : tlie 
first rises 450 feet precipitously from the sea ; the 
other is 030 feet liigh, and about 1|^ mile long 
by liulf a mile broacl. They lie about 25 miles 
west from Heard Island, which is the principal 
and hugest of the group, being about 25 miles long 
and 7 miles broad. The mountains in the centre 
of Hcanl Island rise sonic 0(M)0 feet above the 
h‘.vel of the sea, and froin their sides the glaciers 
descend to the water's c«lgc ; but unfortimalely 
during tlic time the expedition was ut the island, 
the clouds obscnretl the suniiniU. The Challewpr 
anchored in Corinthian Bay (or, as the sealers rail 
it, ‘ Whisky Biiy,’ from the quantity f)f that Bjiirit 
consumed there on the niTival each year of the 
stora-ship) on the afternoon of the 0th. Here they 
found a party of sealers, most of them lieing Portu- 
guese from tiie Cape Verde Islands. The priiicip'il 
men, however, were Americans. How the indolent 
Portuguese could be prevailed on to submit to 
lumislimeiit in siicli a climates, may be wondeml 
at, but ]»robably they hivl good reasons for leaving 
their country. The parly were living in almost 
liermeticully closed houses, sunk in the ground for 
warmth, as well as for protection from the pre- 
vailing violent gales. There are about forty men 
thus housed in various parts of the island, each 
party having a detined line of shore to watch 
lor stranded sea-elephants. The life these men 
lead is both hard and monotonous : they engage 
for three years, and at the expiration of that 
period consider themselves fortunate if they ral-nn* 
home with filly pounds in their pockets. Lven 
that proves no benefit to them, for after 
weeks of debauchery in the sliiins of New \ orK, 
they are again penniless, and return to the ship 
before she has completed her refit, and in her 
conic back to their wretched life of seal-liuntHio* 
But even seal-hunting on these far-away ismn 
will soon come to a close. The indiscnmina 
butchery of the culm as well os the grown seals 
soon tell, 08 it has at Prince Edward 
the Croxeto ; the seals will disappear, not from 
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being hnnted, but by extermination. Would that 
gome international law existed to restrain the 
savage brutality of these wasteful and cruel men, 
although it is easy to totccIvc how difficult it 
^•ould M to enforce any law in such an out-of-the 
^ay plane as this ! 

It was the intention of Captain Nares to examine 
Heard Iidand, but a lowering barometer warned 
him off ; 80^ as the buy is open, and it was danger- 
ous to delay, he put to sea, only in the nick of 
time, 08 a furious gale burst on them. The sea 
jose ’tremendously, and, striking the vessel, forced 
in two of the ports on the main deck. But the 


.rtlcs in high latitudes are not of long duration, 

n ° jf-ii 1 1 1 I J 


wd tliis one was followed by a beautiful da}[, with 
a favourable breeze, which sped them on their way 
to the southward at the rate of nine or ten miles 
an hour. 

On February 11th, in 60" 52' S. hit, and 80" 20* 
Eb long., the bottom, at 1260 fatboms, was found 
to consist of diatom ooze. The first icehei^ was 
met with on the same day and in the same lati- 
tude. f^on after, others were seen, and tlie ship's 
course was altered to pass near one. This brought 
all hands on deck to view the novel sight, and much 
was it enjoyed, for but few objects arc more bcau- 
tihil than one of these monsters of the polar 
regions. The rich cobalt blue of the caverns and 
fissures blending with the white of the ice, and tlie 
breaking waves dashing against it fixim the dark 
blue sea, are gnuid in the extreme ; whilst the 
dazzling delicacy of the fringes of icicles glittering 
in the sun gives it the appearance of being fairy 
wrought 111 passing, the diill from the ice is felt, 
and produces a feeling of sucli awe os causes one 
to hold his breath ; and, to the meditative mind, 
the comparison will arise between the size of the 
mighty mass of ice and the ship that is passing 
with its hundreds of souls on board ; from the 
ship it will descend to the unit self, and the proud 
man is humbled. Even the most careless cannot 
witness one of these mighty manifestations of the 
power of the Creator without a subdued feeling. 

On the 12th, the voyagers reached the edge of 
the pack-ice, in latitude 65" 42', and dredged in 
1675 fathoms. Here was another polar wonder, 
for, far as the eye could reach from tlie mast-head, 
there WM one mass of pure ice. On the 16th, the 
Antarctic Circle was crossed in longitinle 78® 22'£., 
the edge of the pack having been followed. On 
the 2^, they were within twenty miles of the 
Msition assigned by Lieutenant Wilkes of the 
Americah Antarctic Expedition to some inoun- 
taiuous land he called ‘ Tcriiiinatioii Land;’ but 
although the weather was clear, no land was to be 
An^ iceberg was photographed, and the 
effect of ffriug at one was tried. A twelve-pound 
shot was first fired into one from a distance of 
about thirty yards; this brought down a great 
finantity of ice in slabs. Another sliot, fired from 
a greater distance, buried itself in the ice without 


apparent effect 
the 241 


Oil the 24th, a heavy gale from the south-east 
®*perienced, accompanied by the usual thick 
Weather and heavy snow-squalls ; this placed the 
imminent danger, as she was surrounded 
r ® distance of one hundred yanls 

not be seen in any direction. During the 
FJ^oon, in the thickest part of a squall, a laige 
Was suddenly seen on the lee-bow, on 
mch the ship was drifting bodily. There was no 


room to go ahead ; the engines were reversed, and 
a part of the closc-rcefed maintopsail thrown 
aback. Fortunately, the ship gathered^ sternway, 
and just cleared it After passing the iceberg, an 
endeavour was made to turn it to account by 
brining the ship under its lee, to use it as a 
breakwater ; but with full steam, and fore-and-aft 
sails, the gale was too strong to allow the ship to 
be brought licad to wind, and lb ere was therefore 
nothing to be done but to allow her to drift. In 
the evening, the weather slightly cleared, and 
while close to leeward of another berg, the ship 
was brought round on the opposite tack, and, as 
the distance between the two bergs was known to 
be clear, an anxious night was spent passing too 
and fro between them, steam enabling the ship 
to hold her ground. During this gale, the ther- 
I inoiiictcr fell to 22", and with the wind blowing 
so strong, it was piercingly cold. 

With the following morning fair weather re- 
turned, and as the wind had blown frcuii off the 
pock, the ice at its edge was open, and allowed the 
ship to push in to some distance, and to get within 
fifteen miles of Wilkes's Termination Land ; but 
sigain, witli a clear day, nothing was seen of it, and 
from this it was concluded that no land did exist 
in or near that position. In tlie afternoon, the 
ship stood to the northward, and with a fine south- 
west breeze the ice was soon left behind. 

On the 26th, the day was spent in dredging 
in somewhat less than 2600 fathoms, the deepest 
water found since leaving the Caije of Good Hope. 
In the ufLemoon a gale sjjrung up with thick sleet, 
and another night of extreme anxiety was before 
them; but fortunately, ju«t befjre dark, the 
voyagers fell in with an unusually large iceberg, 
anil this lime a friendly one, for by the help of 
steam the shin was enabled to maintain a position 
under its lee tbroughout the night. 

The next morning with a strong favourable gale 
they bore up for Australia, in noways loath, after 
their short experience, to leave the icy seas. On 
tlie 3d March the tube brought up diatom ooze 
from a depth of 1950 fathoms. 'Phe registering 
thcnnonicter shewed a temperature at the' bottom 
of 31^ The last iceberg w'as seen on the following 
day in bit. 53" 17' long. 109" 23' E. 

Those who visit the antarctic seas after having 
been in the arctic, are greatly disappointed in the 
form of the icebergs, for while those of the north 
assume every fantastic shape that fancy can con- 
ceive, the southern ones arc nearly table-topped 
lumps of ice, precisely the same in form as^ on 
the day they parteil from their parent glacier: 
tiiesc more resemble huge Twelfth cakes divested 
of their orn-ainents than anything else. In the 
\rnrmer northern seas, iceliergs melt more quickly, 
and assume far more picturesipic appearances ; bat 
in the Southern Ocean the leinperature of the 
w'aler through which the icebergs drift is below 
tlie freezing-point of fresh water, and therefore 
insufficient in heat to melt the ice. It is only 
after they have moved a considerable way iioith- 
wards that the regularity of their shape begins to 
be interfered with. As the berg travels from the 
pole, it first reaches a' latitude where the suminer 
sun has the power of heating the surface-water 
slightly a1x>ve the freezing-point without affect- 
ing that immediately below it; tliis has the 
effect of melting a notch in the side of the beig 
all round i^ at and just above the sea-level; 
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and visited Somenet, Cape York; andihenpasaing 
thiongk the Banda Sea and the Molucca rassage, 
toacb^ at Dobbo, Ki Doulan, and Banda Islands, 
arrived at Manila on the 4th November, and after 
a short stay, proceeded to Ilong-kong, at which port 
she arrived on the 19th November; and here for 
the present our narrative ends. 

INCJIDENT IN THE FRENCn REVOLUTION. 

j ffAw wa Arnaud sat at the close of day under 
the gr^ old chestnut tree before her own door. 
She was a very handsome Norman peasant, of 
about twenty-four years of age, with well-cut 
featuresi and fine cyea Her costume became her 
ivell ; and in material was so fine that it, as 
well as her surroundings, testified to the well- 
being of the family of which she was the house- 
mother. At her feet, plawg with a lapful of 
sat a lovely boy of about two years old, 
a very fair, golden^airM child, richly dressed in 
cambric and lac^ with a blue sash and coral. They 
thi vIa an idyllic picture of domestic happiness, 
set in a background of rural beauty. The 
cottage behind them— in the walls of which black 
and white timbers formed a friunework for the 
yellow clay— was covered with a vine and a climb- 
ing rose-tree laden with white roses, which 
scented the air with their perfume. There was a 
garden of vegetables and flowers on one side of the 
dwelliog, in which hives stood under the shelter 
of the eaves ; on the other side, a little rivulet 
sped gaily idong, with a pleasant ripple and 
murmur. 

From where she sat, Jeanne looked down on 
the village, and could see the red glittering of the 
sunset on the cross which surmounted me little 
church, and the blue smoke curling up from the 
cottage chimneys. Over all, the glory of sunset 
was falling ; and on the lan^id breeze, heavy with 
perfume, came the afar-off sound of sheep-bells, | 
and the lowing of kine. In the branches of the j 
trees a blockbim at times chanted a portion of his 
evening hymn. Was there ever a scene or hour 
which moke more emphatically of peace ? Yet 
it vras far from the breast of the young woman 
knitting beneath the walnut tree ; Jeanne Arnaud 
was at that moment the victim to a strong tempta- 
tion. 

She hod been chosen os nurse to the infant heir 
of her seimeur, and, in consideration for such 
service, bad been installed in the best cottage on 
the estate, with permission to keep a cow and 
I^ultry in the neighbouring fields, ller husband. 
^ 0 , was constantly found in work, and excused 
from the labour on the roads, which was at that 
period the especial grievance of the French 
peasant ; for the period to which our story relates 
ft when the sufferinga of the poor 
^ France^ had perhaps reached their climax, 
thia prosperity — constant and paid work, 
pleasant home— depenaed on the 
utUe Ufe of the babe which Jeanne Amaud nursed 
lor the^ beautiful young countess who^ though 
^mplying with the fashion of her day, in sending 
^‘ftft* to be nurtured in a peasant’s home, 
f ®ftTed (very exceptionally I) for the com- 
}?? of the family in which it was to be reared. 


child must be sent out of the village. It was a 
bard trial for a young woman who adored her 
first-bom babe ; but ^e Amauda were poor, and 
the sacrifice was mada However, Jeanne obtained 
permission to visit her infant, at her mother’s 
nouse, for a short time every year. 

Madame Qregoiie, Jeanne's mother, lived nearly 
thirty miles away from Mirville. Her honse was 
on a lonely common, some miles — four or five — 
from a town. ^ Of this fact Madame de MiivUle 
was of course ignorant, or she would never have 
suffered her child to be so far from medical aid 
during his teething. 

At the end of the first year, Madame Amaud 
took this permitted holiday, and arrived rather 
late one evening at her old home. That same 
night, the little count was seized with croup, 
having probably taken cold on his journey. There 
was no doctor at hand, nor any means of sen^ng 
for one, for the woman who nursed Jeanne’s baby 
had been summoned away to her mother’s death- 
bed, and Jeanne was too terrified to consent to be 
left alone with the child while her mother went. 
The old woman, an experienced nurse^ did all she 
could ; but neither honey nor the hot bath availed, 
and the babe expired in Jeanne’s arms. In the 
gray dawn, Madame Amaud and her mother stood 
{lining with blank faces of dismay and consterna- 
tion on the little dead heir. 

moaned Jeanne, ‘and we have had no 
doctor. Madame la Comtesse will nsver, nmr 
formve me. She will not believe that the infant 
coiud not have been saved. She will say : “ How 
dared you go so far away from the doctors ?” We 
ore ruined ; we arc lost !’ 

The grandmother stood silent, looking down 
moodily on the bed where the little corpse lay. 
At that moment, Jeanne’s own babe was hea^ 
crying lustily in the next chamber. The old 
woman went to it, and returned with it in her arms. 
‘ Here is thy safety,’ she said, in a hoarse whisper. 
‘The babes are both fair, with golden hair and 
brown eyes, and alike, as all babies are. Happily, 

I no one ncre has seen the little count We wul 
bury the dead child as thy son, and thou shalt 
give the countess thy own cnild. Such a gift may 
well atone for the loss of her own babe.' 

To thia proposal, Jeanne strongly objected. The 
trick would bo a crime, which shocked her sense of 
honour. The apprehensions of being punished for 
alleged negligence, and which the motlicr persis- 
tency plied, at length shook the young woman’s 
int^rity. It was agreed that the nearest doctor 
shoiud TO invited to inoculate the living child as 
being that of the countess. 

Giegoire set out oariv for the town, and 
returned with tlie doctor, who looked at the tiny 
corpse, and inoculated the living baby, took hia 
fee, and promised to return the next day. He was 

S uite ready to write and inform the countess that 
er sonw'as his patient, that inoculation was neces- 
sary, &C. So Jeanne obtained an extra month’s 
lioli^y, to nurse the babe through his illness ; and 
the poor little heir of Mirville was consimed to a 
peasant’s grave in the nearest churchyard. 

When she returned home, Jeanne was able to 
ascril^ cvexy change in her nursling to inoculation 
and change of air, and no suspicion was excited ; 
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mothex^B. Up to tlie present moment she had been 
successful ill tier project ; but now her heart failed 
her. count and countess were to arrive that 
day at the chateau, and she expected to be sent for 
—perhaps the next day, os it was now lute— to the 
house to exhibit her nursling to its parents. Would 
the countess detect the fraud ? She might, for a 
mother's eyes are keen ; but then, again, she was 
very young, very thoughtless, and had not seen 
her child since he was four months old. 

Whilst Jeanne revolved these possibilities in her 
mind, the shrill bark of a dog attracted her atten- 
tion, and looking in the direction whence it came, 
she beheld a lady leading a lap-dog by a blue 
ribbon, advancing towards her. Jeanne instantly 
rose, for she recognised the countess. The lady 
was dressed in the extreme of that fashion with 
which the pictures of Marie Antoinette have 
made us familiar; she was very licautiful, and 
hod a sweet innocent expression ol countenance. 

‘Well, tna honne* she said, in a very pleiusant 
voice, as she reached the spot where Jeanne stood, 
‘how is my darling babe r 

With a profound courtesy, Jeanne, for all reply, 
raised and held out the boy in her arms. 

‘What! this infant mine? What a splendid 
child he has grown! Do give him to me. Yet 
stay ; I might let him fall I will sit down, and 
then you shall put him on my lap.’ And the 
young countess, seating herself on Jeanne’H chair, 
took the babe in her arms, and gazed earnestly and 
tenderly on him, while the uuise stood by in 
breathless fear and suspense. 

‘ITe is splendid !' cned the young mother, with 
a sigh of rapture. ‘1 could not have believed he 
would have improved so much. My faithful 
Madame Amaud, you merit my best thanks for 
your care of him.’ And she extended her hand. 

Jeanne took it, courtesying humbly, and mur- 
muring : ‘ Madame is too good.’ 

‘Gan he talk ?’ asked the countess, kissing the 
baby hand she held. 

‘Yes, Madame; he begins to talk.— Monsieur, 
speak to the beautiful lady.’ 

The babe looked up in the lovely face of the 
countess, and murmured: ‘ Jc vous aime, Mudiuuc.’ 

‘Oh, you beloved little one,’ cried the lady; ‘I 
shall adore you ! — Do you know, Marlame Ariiaud, 
I am ^ing to be a true mother to him ? 1 never 
mean nim to be away from me any more.’ 

‘ Madame ! ' cried the jxiusant in a shrill tone of 
dismay. 

‘Ah, you fear you will have to part with him ! 
No, ma bonne ; 1 will not so rewam your faithful 
care. You shall go with him, and live at the 
chdteau or at Paris (as it may be) with him.’ 

Jeanne breathed more freely ; not yet was she 
to lose her boy entirely. 

‘Madame is too good,’ she said humbly; *it 
would break iny heart to mirt from iny iiursliiig.’ 

‘No need — ^no need;! shall want you still; 
though I have learned a mother's duty and a 
mothei's happiness from Jean Jacques l^usseau. 
But there ; you do not understand. Yes ; you will 
come with us, and we will make your husband a 
recompense for sparing you to us.’ 

It was clear to Jeanne that Andre’s happiness 
would not for a moment he taken into considera- 
tion l^ Madame, when her own convenience was 
to be studied, yet she felt sure that the young 
lady meant no unkindness, that it was only the 


thoughtlessness for others, which was nearly uni. 
versa! then amongst the arutocrates. Jeanne would 
be sorry to part from lier hnshand ; but since her 
child had been restored to her, she hod grown to 
love it with a perfect idolatry. It would, as she 
said, have broken her heart to part from the babe. 

And thus it was settled. Andn* murmured a 
little, naturally, but never thought of disputin^r 
his seigneur’s will ; and when the young countess 
returned to Paris, she carried with her the infant 
and his nurse. 

While the child continued a mere infant, the 
mirsc-motlier was not unhappy, though she re- 
gretted the separation from her husbanil, and 
would at any moment liave gladly returned to the 
old home life in the village, for which she often 
yearned ; hut os the boy grew older, the bitter- 
ness of the deception begsin to be felt by her. 

The countess hod a second son — os small and 
delicate as the first babe had been— and ^e lov^ 
it dcarl}', for she nursed it herself ; but she was 
not proud of it, as she was of the noble-looking son 
of the peasant She was devoted to her (supposed) 
first-born, who repaid her petting with a wonderful 
affection, considering his age ; and Jeanne begun to 
nourish a bitter jealousy of her lady, who had 
completely rivalled her in her sou’s heart; for, 
though fond of his nurse, ho, of course, reganlcd 
her simply ua au old servant ; hut he looked up 
to the countess with chivalrous admiration as well 
!is filial love. Ho was also very fond of the little 
delicate brother, four years younger than himself, 
and resented with angry and haughty words the 
]>reference which Nurse Ariiaiul shewed to himself, 
wdieu it became injustice to bis brother; for 
Jeanne continued heail of the Mirvillc nursery, 
with a staff of Bubonlinatcs, for more than ten 
years. When the little boys were placed finally 
under the care of a preceptor, Madaiiie Arnuud 
received permission to return to her home, her 
w^rvices being liberally rewarded by a pension. 
She would fain have remained in the family, to be 
near her son, for gradually she hod been weaned 
from the husband whom she had seen only oc^- 
sionally ; and licr almost insane love for lier child 
made her unwilling to be separated entirely from 


him ; but the hoy did not support her rc(jucst 
to stay, and the countess tliought it best that she 
should go. So Miulniiie Arriaud returned to her 


home again, childless and embittered. 

Her husband hod grown morose since his home 
liad been broken up, and was full of the troubled 
thoughts and wild desires which then stirred 
France to its depths. Jeanne, hating the countess 
with an unreasoning jealousy, was quite ready 
to sharo his hatred of the aristocrats. A wild 
dream haunted her then: if only ‘the people 
gained their ‘rij^hts,’ all would be equal, and then 
she might reclaim her son, confess lier deceit^ mid 
exult in the jiain and sorrow of the countesa, 
who had, she often murmured, ‘ spoiled her life. 

Hep earnest desire was to get to Paris ; there, 
at least, she should occasionally see her hoy ; but 
Andrd would not hear of such a change. He was 
a countryman, and he hated the idea of being 
shut up in a dismal street ; so Je^nno had to wait, 
and only caught an occasional glimpse of her son 
when the family came to the ch&teau, which u 
last they nearly ceasod to do, on account oi lu 
troubled state of ufhiirs in tlie capital. 

At last, long after her dismissal from the Mirvuio 
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Hotel. Madamo Arnand became a widows. Her 
imcf lor her hueband'si death waa swallowed up in 
Sie thought that now she was free to live wiicrc 
she pleased. She arranged their little affairs, 
founa that — thanks to the thrift of her husband 
iind herself-— she was not left badly off, sent to bid 
her mother— now an aged woman— join her, and, 
thus accompanied, proceeded to Paris, and estal> 
lialied herseiC in a siiiull apartment in the qiuirtier 
St- Antoine. The Revolution was by this time 
growing into the monstrous thing it finally became, 
and the old woman Gregoire— a worthy specimen 
of those evil times — ^took a furious part in it. 

For a time, Jeanne was absorbed in her wild 
clforts to sec and speak to her boy. The idea of 
winning his love, or even of being near him, 
became a perfect monomania with her ; but it was 
very rarely that she could get a smile or word 
from her numling, while all Paris spoke of his love 
and devotion to his supposed mother. Imtated 
and embittered by the consequences of her own 
I crime, she at last divided her attention between 
I the task of liaunting the footsteps of the Count de 
Mirville and attending the revolutionary clubs; 
and, still full of her dream of finally reclaiming 
her son, associated herself with the unfcmininc 
violence of tlie Parisian women. Unseen by her, the 
Count dc Mirvillc once recognised his old nurse in 
a procession of these furies, and from that day 
woidd notice her no more. In vain Jeanne Ciilleil 
at the Hotel de Mirville ; the concierge informed 
her that she would never again be admitted, by 
opler of Madame la Comtesse. 

Infuriated, iiinddoiicd, Jeanne Arnaud at once 
i denounced the Do Mirvilles to the Convention— 
‘they w'crc about to emigrate ; they were in a plot 
to release the king.’ The family was at once 
I .arrested ; and the mother and brothers found 
themselves consigned to the prison of l^a Force. 
1t was nearly the end of August 1792. On the 
2d of September began that awful massacre which 
slained with inexpiable blood the infancy of the 
French Republic. AVith inexpressible horror, 
Madame Arnaud perceived the consequences of her 
revenge ; but she did not despair of her son's 
safety. She had great inlluencc with the mob ; 
she had often before led them to crime— she would 
nw them now as licr Andre's deliverers. Armed 
with a pike, she harangued a group of women and 
men, and told licr story. She was heard with 
singular sympathy by her bloodthirsty audience. 
‘ Iler son, of whom she had been so cruelly robbed by 
those vile aristocrats,' should bo restored to her. 
they rushed into the prison ; they forced their 
way to the cell in which the countess and her sons 
were confined ; they hade the Count dc Mindlle 
come forth, for he was one of themselves — the son 
m AnJrd and Jeanne Arnaud, worthy peasants. 
™ people would protect their own children. 

. ip , , Jjeung count listened bewildered. lie 
nehcld his nurse ; he believed that it was a plot 
01 ners to save him, so lie did not deny the state- 
ment; he simply refused to leave the prison 
Jjmoss the countess and her son w'cnt wdth him, 
a brief pause. Joanne knew well that 
mere was not a moment to bo lost, by the awful 
":??^.''wthout the prison. She uiged compliance 
his entreaty; ‘the fate of his friends, the 
would be but deferred,’ she plead^ 
; and the ferocious troupe, 
“®Wy bloodstained, and carrying heads on their 


pikes, escorted the trembling countess and her 
sons to Madame Amaud’s loi^ng in St- Antoine, 
through scenes of unrivalled horror. We need not 
dwell on the crimes of that 2d of September night ; 
we have only to do with the story of one unhappy 
woman. 

The next day, when the released and preserved 
prisoners would have thanked Jeanne for her happy 
rAse, they were astonished to hear that she had 
but spoken the triith->a trutli readily confirmed 
by the testimony of Jeanne’s mother. At lint, the 
countess was obstinate in refusing belief to the 
tale ; but no reproaches or threats could shako the 
testimony of the two women. ‘ How dared you — 
how dared you,’ at length cried the agonised 
lady — ‘how dared you thus impose upon your 
seigneur ?’ 

‘//il /’ cried Jeanne, ‘and why should I care for 
my seigneur, when by his and your orders, Madame, 

I was forced to abandon my own babe — to send it 
from mv home? Had you left my boy in my 
house, deception would have been impossible, for 
the neighbours would have known too well which I 
was my babe, and which yours.* 

The countess groaned aloud ; and 3 'ct, when the 
truth was known, she marvelled in her secret i 
heart that she had not suspected it long ago. | 
Louis was so unlike the family on which he had 
l)ccn grafted. A lar^e, sti'uiig man, with great 
intellect, careless of dress and gaiety, devot^ to 
philosophical research. Moreover, he bore a distinct 
resemblance to the old woman who claimed him as 
her grandson. Pierre, the count’s real son, was, | 
like his father, a little man, with small elegant | 
features and hands and feet ; a pciit-maitre, who . 
shrank from wetting his feet, and was in all I 
thiims a representative of his order at that period. 
Doubt slowly vanished from the countess’s mind 
as she gazed on the supposed brothers. But she 
still loved Louis — or rather Andre Arnaud— on 
whose filial affect ion she hail so long rested. 

AndnS himself felt stunned and bewildered ; but 
one tiling was clear to him : his supposed mother 
and brother >vere in great peril ; iie read their 
danger in the baleful countenance of his grand- 
mother. To save them was his first thought. He 
spoke plainly and sternly to Jeanne : he would 
never, he told her, acknowledge her os his mother 
till the countess and her son ivcrc saved. If they 
died, he would die also. 

Madame Amaiiil, convinced that he meant what 
he said, used her inborn cunning and her influence 
with her neighbours to comply with his conditions. 
She procured disguises and a conveyance ; and the 
mother and son were conducted by Andre to tho 
gates of Paris in a grccii-grocer’s cart. Thus far 
only would Madame Arnaud permit him to ac- 
company them. They parted with tears and affec- 
tionate fiirewells, and Andre saw them pass the 
gates in safety. Then, a sad and broken man, he 
returned to his mother’s liome. 

The ilays and months went on. Madame Arnaud 
devoted nerself to her son, and sought by all 
possible means to win his affection ; but he siiTank 
from her with a repulsion it was impossible for 
him to disguise. 

Jeanne was heart-stricken ; she had given up 
mixing in the events which occupied her guarlicr, 
since ne had been with her, for was he not at 
heart on aristocrat? But now murmurs of her 
disloyalty to tho people, of her hankering after 
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aiistoeiat^ met her ear ; and Madame Amand knew 
well how fatal suspicion would be both to her 
and to her son. It was for his sake more than 
for her own that she sought to proye herself un- 
dianged, and took her knitting to the side of 
those furies who sat by the guillotine, and watched 
the daily fall of heads ; impressing on her son 
the need of his abiding in the home she had given 
him, lest some word or look should betray him 
to the populace. 

' One day, weary of the long dismal seclusion, 
Andid, after he had watched both his mother and 
grandmother leave the house, went out himself, 
and, as fate would have it, wandering listlessly 
along— unmarked in his peasant garb— found him- 
self dose to the guillotine. A row of tumbrils 
charged with victims stood beneath it^ surrounded 
by a dense crowd. 

The tumbrils gave up their loads in turn ; the 
doomed men and women walking to the steps of 
the guillotine in single file. As Andrd watched 
them with an aching heart, he suddenly started, 
and with difficulty repress^ a cry. Amongst 
them, moving with a bravo careless grace, he 
beheld Pierre, Count de Mirville — his sometime 
brother, who accidentally bnishcd against Andrd 
without sedng him. The next moment he was 
whirled by a strong hand into the midst of the 
mob, and another walked in bis place. Gazing 
round in bewildered amazement, Pierre found 
himself free. There was no time to ask who hod 
saved him— not a moment must be lost; he dashed 
down a side street, and escaped. 

Madame Arnaud talked quietly with the fri- 
eoteuaea beside her of the number of heads 
already fallen. 

^ Have you heard the news?’ said her neigh- 
bours. * The aristocrats with whom you lived so 
long ago have been taken and arc condemned. I 
was present at the trial — ^they are in prison now.* 

* What 1 the ci-devant Countess de Mirville V 
exclaimed Madame Amaud. 

^ Yes ; she and her son were discovered in hiding 
a few miles from Paris — though well disguised — 
and they will suffer— it may be to-day.* 
kfadamc Arnaud turned pale. What would 
Aiidnj say or think 7 No matter ; it was not her 
fault that they had not succeeded in getting out 
of France. He could not blame her ror it But 
flhe watched in ill-repressed anxiety the prisoners 
os they reached the guillotine. No face Me knew 
was amongst tliose pale set countenances ! With 
a sigh of relief her eyes fell again on her work. 
Suddenly her neighbour nudged her, and ex- 
claimed : ‘ Here is one of them— the count’ 

Jeanne started, gazed breathlessly at a head as 
it was laid under the fatal steel, then shrieked 
wildly and loudly, in a voice of agony which none 
could ever forget: *My son, my son!* Ere the 
cry died away, that head rolled into the basket 
‘It was the eldest son— the one she nursed so 
long/ said the woman next her : ‘ her feelings are 
natural.* 

‘Nay, she is an aristociate at heart/ denonneed 
the fury by her side. 

But Jeanne heeded not her denunciation ortho 
other’s pity ; her reason fled from the hour she 
beheld her boy die for his supposed brother. 

One of the mob amongst whom Andre been 
standing had recognised ^th him the county 
and punued the fleeing prisoner, not to re-b'ke him, 


aa those around ^posed, but to lead him to a 
I place of safety. This man had formerly been a 
gmm of the Count de Mirville*8. ‘ It was Mon- 
sieur le Comte who saved you, Monsieur/ ho said' 
when they were in riielter. ‘ He took your pla^’ 
and is gone to the goillotino in your stead.’ ’ 

Pierre listened in amazement ; then, buistin'r 
into tears, he exclaimed : ‘ I might have cugbhpi? 
it— I might have known! 0 Louis! 0 niv 
brother!’ 

. Madame do Mirville remained foigotten for a 
time in prison, and was finally saved by the death 
of Robespierre and the end of the Reign of Terror. 
When she and her son were rouniteA she heani 
from his lips of the self-sacrifico of Andid Amaud 
and from that moment refused to believe he was 
not her son. 

‘ It was a falsehood of that wicked woman,* she 
exclaimed. ‘ No peasant would have died so nobly. 
He was my own son — my noble, gallant boy I* 

And as a son and brother they mourned for him 
inscribing on the monument reared to the memory 
of the He Mirvilles, the name of Louis, Count d^ 
Mirville. Thus, even in death, Madame Amaud 
did not regain her boy. 

The misemble woman died in a madhouse at 
Paris— os so many others of the furies of the 
Revolution did — continually haunted hy the 
memory of that beloved heatl falling on the scaf- 
fold. Insanity ditl not release her from that awful 
memory, the Nemesis which followed her sin, till 
Death, the consoler, set her free. 

CIRCUS LIFE. 


It is not a little strange that equestrian per- 
formances, such as wc now understand by the 
term, are but little more tlinii a century old in 
England. It is true that iiianuscripts of tlio 
ihiitecnlh and fourteeTith cculuries give us repre- 
sentations of the feats of clever horses, such as 
gamboling on their hind-logs to the sound of pipe 
and labour, or dancing on the tight-rope, wwiile 
Banks’s ‘ dancing horse ’ has obtained an immortal- 
ity througli Sliukspcare’s iiiciitioii of it in Love'^t 
Labour Lost, In Queen Anne’s reign, a horse 
was exhibited on Tower Hill which could fctcli 
and carry and execute other curious tricks ; and a 
French author records ‘ a gnind ballet-dance upon 
managed horses,’ executed oefore Louis XII 1. at a 
court festival. It is not, however, before the 
latter half of the ciglitccutli century that wo find 
the circus proper. In 1767, cqiKJstrian perform- 
ances were given in a tea^gunlen at Islington ; and 
about the same time, one Philii) Astley formed a 
ring with rope and stakes in a field in Ijainbetlj, 
from which he moved to the site of the ampm- 
thcatro near Westminster Bridge, establishing 
there a rude circus, only partiully covered in* 
Astley, unlike most of his successors, who, 
Frost • tcUs us, have lived from their infancy m 
the odour of the stables and the sawdust, JiaiJ 
learned some feats of horsemanship while serving 
in the army, where he had distinguished himsei 
by the capture of a standard at the ® 

ilmsdorff. On obtaining his discharge, fjf" 
sented by his genend with a horse, with "W® J 
together with a purchase of his own, he comme ^ 

• <Xreu$IifeMdairMiCaebrilie$. 
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fym of •musement, which, to a very late date, 
almost exclusively associated with his name. 
He died in 1814^ with the leputation of being the 
liest horse-breaker and trainer of his time. He 
fjought all his horses in Smithfield for five pounds 
gpi ^9 without regard to their colour or sym- 
metry, provided that they appeared docile. 

Mr Trost gives some amusing specimens of early 
play-bills, which are remarkable fur their bad 
papimar and personal allusions to rival establish- 
ments. Thus, the proprietor of the Royal Circus, 
opened in 1783 in Blockfriars Road, after thanking 
hu patrons for their support, * acquaints them his 
ant^nist has catched a bad cold so near to 
Westminster Bridge, and for his recovery is gone 
to a warmer climate, which is Bath in Someisct- 
shire. He boasts, poor fellow, no more of activity, 
and is now turned conjuror.’ In another bill of 
the same establishment * Hughes has the honour 
to inform the nobility, &c. that he has no inten- 
tion of setting out every day to Fiance for three 
following seasons, his ambition being fully 
satisfied by the applause he has received from 
foreign gentlemen who come over the sea to see 
him.’ Tlio same Hughes * rides at full speed with 
his right foot on the saddle, and his left toe in 
his mouth, two surprising feet.’ A newspaper of 
this period Vl 788) reads strangely as it remarks 
of Sadlers’ Wells Theatre, that it is the only place 
of amusement at which < a man may if he chooses 
get drunk. A pint of liquor is included in the 
price of lulmittancc, but as much more may be had 
as any person chooses to call for. . . . This is not 
permitted at Astley’s, the Circus, or the Royalty.’ 
Other circuses were subsequently established on tfic 
sites of the present Olympic and Prince of AVaW 
Theatres, Astley’s meantime having attained a noto- 
riety among all classes. The fashionable Horace 
Walpole pays it a visit in September, a time 
when he declared London to be *as nauseous a 
drag as any in an apothecary's shop/ and is highly 
delighted ; and Johnson, talking of Whitciicld, says : 
’ Were Astley to preach a sermon standing on his 
head, or on a horse’s back, he would collect a 
imiUitude to hear him ; but no wise man W'ould 
say he had made a better sermon for that’ At the 
beginning of the present century, circuses began to 
travel. They were on a very limited scale, their 
stud consisting of only three or four horses, nor 
did they always boast even of a tent One 
of these circuses (Bannister’s), when located in 
lUiribuigh, obtained tlie services of David Roberts, 
the future Royal Academician, who, at a salary of 
t\yenty-fivc shillings a week, was engaged to travel 
with the circus as its scene-painter. We may con- 
trast with these early shows the monster tenting 
arcuses of America, such as Barnum’s World’s 
Fair, with which ho took the field in 1873. The 
transport of this establishment, which comprised 
a thousand men, five hundred horses, and fifteen 
hundred wild beasts and rare binls, required one 
hundred and fifty railway cars. Its daily expenses 
Were five thousiuid dollars ; the tent, which con- 
Munwl three distinct rings for three performances to 
given at the same time, could accommodate four- 
won thousand spectators. The great street proces- 
»Jon, which parked the town every morning, was 


collection of classic statuary. Tickets for the show 
could be issued by the ^ lightning ticket-seller ’ at 
the rate of six thousand per hour. In America, 

? ;reat trouble is experienced by circus managers 
rom the attempts of crowds of roughs to break 
into the tent If they are refused free admittance, 
they either cat the guy-ropes, or get up a fight 
with the circus performers. These mammoth 
establishments carry about the means of camping 
and living, so as to be independent of hotels and 
lodging-houses. They are accompanied generally 
by what ore called ‘side-shows/ which are enter- 
tmnmcnts given in a small tent immediately 
adjoining the big show, under independent man- 
agement large bonuses being given by their pro- 
prietors for the privilege of accompanying the 
main circus. The side-shows consist of the exhi- 
bition of such monstrosities as animals with a 
Buperahundance of limbs, living skeletons, Daniel 
Lamberts, or pig-faced ladies ; or of a minstrel 
performance, wnich immediately follows the prin- 
cipal entertainment. 

In our own country, the larger equestrian estab- 
lishments, such as Anger’s or llcngler’s, travel 
only in the summer season. Many of the principal 
members of such a company have their own ‘living 
carriage,’ and, wc arc assured, lead a healthy, jolly 
life. Sanger’s circus comprises some two hundred 
prsons, upwards of two hundred horses, and no 
less than eleven elephants. The Messrs Sanger 
are the present propnetors of old Astley’s Ainpni- 
theatre, which, a few years ago, an enterprising 
London manager tum^ into the Royal West- 
minster Theatre. But the undertaking did not 
prosper ; a circus it had always been, and to its 
old uses has it now returned, to the joy of 
Lambeth, and with the good wishes of all London. 

Circus men are, generally speaking, a light-heturtcil 
set, save the clowns, who are grave and taciturn 
out of the ring; they are said to marry young as 
a rule, are long-lived, and seem never to become 
superannuated. Moreover, fatal accidents ore rarely 
known, even among those who run the greatest 
risks in the profession, .and such men as the lion- 
tamers Van Amburgh, Crockett, and Macomo, have 
dietl quietly in their beds. Strict sobriety, it need 
not be said, is essential to their safety; and of 
Macomo, a famous African lion-tamer, we reail 
that coffee was his only strong drink. The violent 
deaths of such performers may be always traced 
to their insobriety or want of teiiiner. Thus, 
Jilacaithy, vrho was tom to pieces while perform- 
ing, was addicted to drinking ; and Helen Blight, 
a ‘lion-queen,’ owed her death to her striking a 
tiger with a whip. 

The earliest travelling menageries were those of 
Wombwell and Atkins, which were formed at the 
beginning of this century. Of Wombwell we read, 
that one year, on the occasion of Bartlemy Fair, he 
travelled to London so quickly from the north, that 
his one elephant died on the jonmev. Atkins, a 
rival showman, forthwith placarded his canvas 
with the announcement that he had < the only live 
elephant in the fair ;’ whereupon Wombwell, not to 
be outdone, posted his menagerie with the words, 
'The only dead elephant in the fair.’ Live elephjmts 
had been seen, but no man had seen a dead one, 
and consequently, Wombwell’s show was crowded, 
his rival’s deserted. Wombwell bad a lion-tamer on 
his establishment before Van Amburgh api)eared, 
but the latter ia generally credited with the honour 
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of liaving introduced the art of lion-taming into 
England. The Duke of Wellington once ask^ him 
if he 'ivos ever afraid. Van Ambnigh replied: ‘The 
first time that I am oliaid, your Qrace, or that 1 
fancy my pupils are no longer afraid of me, I 
shall retire from the vild-bcast line.' An old 
pamphlet which we have met with tells iia that 
her present Majesty was so pleased with Van 
Ambiiigli’s performance, that she visited Drury 
Tiiinc Theatre six times within so nniny weeks, and 
that on one occasion she gave the animals a close 
inspection, when they hail been puiposely rendered 
ferocious by a fast of thirty-six hours. From the 
same authority, writing of Van Amburgli*s visit to 
Edinburgh, we learn that tlie den containing the 
wild beasts occupied the whole breadth of the 
stage in the theatre ; the strength of the company 
consisting of two lions and a lioness, a couple of 
tigers, and half-a-dozen leopards. The leopards 
would spring upon their master’s shoulders, or, 
spreading themselves on the ground, fonii pillows 
for his head. Now he would box with them, 
growling, snarling, and snapping at him with their 
Sings ; now he would knock their heads together 
and cuff them, when, if they shewed the slightest 
signs of displeasure, a hint from their master 
would bring theiii grovelling and prostrate at his 
feet, lie would distend the jaws of a lion while 
it roared, and by shutting and opening them 
rapidly, break the roar into a succession of sounds 
that mingled the ludicrous with the horrible. 
When the lioness snapped and struck at him, he 
coolly put his face down to her head, and gazing 
into her eyes until she shrunk back ashamed, 
brought dovm the house with applause. One of 
Van Amburgh’s feats was to put ins head inside a 
lion’s mouth. This apparently foolhardy act was 
attended, it should sceiii, with but slight danger, 
for, hy taking hold of the nostril witli one hand, 
and the lower jaw with the other hand, the per- 
former is master of the situation, urovideAl aheays 
that the beast docs not playfully stick its talons 
into the man, who, in such a case, stands fast for 
his life till he has shifted the paw. The fame of 
this king of lion-tamers, who, os we have seen, 
came to a peaceful end, has been perpetuated by 
Landseer’s well-known picture, now in Ajmley 
House. Most of the pcrfonniiig lions have been 
bred in cages, and commence their instruction at 
a tender nge ; kindness and fcaiiessuess on the 
part of their masters bein^ the chief means em- 
ployed to bring them to subjection. One perform- 
ing lion ill Sanger’s circus was so tamo that it 
used to lie at the feet of Mrs Sanger in her imper- 
Bonatiou of Britannia, when the cavalcade paraded 
the towns which the circus visited ; and another 
belonging to the same company is suffered to roam 
about the house like a cat. Leopards and hyenas 
are other animals amenable to instruction, and a 
wolf has been seen in a cage lying down with a 
lamb. 

The female members of tlie large family of 
performers, of which we arc treating, have uatu- 
Tally always formed an attractive feature in man- 
agers’ play-hills. One of the most famous of these 
was Adah Menken, an American of Jewish extrac- 
tion, who wrote poetiy, and translated the Iliad 
when she was in her early teens, and was pro- 
ficient in the Hebrew, Greek, Latin, Spanish, and 
German languors. Coming to this country with 
a high reputation as an actress, she createa some 


sensation at Astley’s by appearing as MazepiM 
strapped on a wild horse. During her stay in 


England she brought, out a volume of poems, ifedi. 
cat^, ‘ by permission,’ to Dickens. She h^ been 
married to Heenan the pugilist for some years 
previously to her death, wlii^ occurred in Paris 
not many years after her first appearance ii| 
London. Lulu was another lady iimo hoil com- I 
menced public life at the Alhambra as a hoy on I 
the trapeze, her sex being unknown even to’ her 
fcllow-perfonners. She was subacquontly famed 
for her execution of the triple somersault, and a 
vertical spring of twenty-five feet from the riu;?. 
fence. Another female name is that of Made- 
moiselle Elio, whoso grace and hcjiuty formed 
a theme of admiration, but which must have 
proved a source of equal disappointment, when 
it turned out that the lovely Ella was a man ! 
AVo will conclude this notice of an interestiii« 
little book with the quotation wliich its author 
aptly repeats out of the mouth of the immortal 
Sicary ; * People niiitht he amutheil. They ciiii't 
be alwayth a-learning, nor they can’t ho alwayth 
tt-working; they aii’t made for it. You milht 
have uth. Do the withe thing and the kind thini' 
too, and make the bctlit of iitli, not the wutht.* ° 


TUK ailAVB’S VOICKS. 

TRAKSLATKD FROM TUB GERHAN, RT AKT()XTA MCKSOX, 

8vn’K as in dreams, and lost in anxious tlionglit 
My footstc])s brought iiiu to this lonely spot. 

To whom belongs the fii'ld ? this flowery bed ? 

‘ The detuL* 

Rntcr thou in, my soul ; wliy Khouldst thuii foar? 
Nought but sweet buds ami tluvrers arc blooming here. 
Whence comes the essence for these sweet perfumes 1 
‘ From tomlM.’ 

See here, 0 man ! where nil thy pnths must cud, 
However varied be the way tliey wend. 

Listen ! the dead leaves speak ; ay, bear thou must : 

‘ To dust.* j 

Where arc the careless hearts that on the earth 
Trembled in pain, or beat so high in mirth ? 

Those in who.so breasts the flame of hatred smouldcrcl ? 
‘ Moulilercd.' 

Where arc the mighty who take life by storm ? 

Who e’en to beaven’s heights wild wishes form. 

What croak the rsivens on you moss-grown wall ? 

' Buried all’ 

Wliero are the dear ones in Death's cold sleep lyinf^i 

To whom Love sworo a memory undying f 

What wail yon cypress trees 1 — oh, hcaFsb thou not ? 

‘ Foigot* 

To see where these ones passed, did no eye crave ? 
May no wild longing pierce beyond the grave I 
Tlie fir-trees shako their weird heads one by one : 

' None, none.* 

The evening wind amid the trees is sighing. 

Fettered in dreams, my saddened soul is lying, 

The twilight ialls^ the red glow paleth fast— 

‘ *Tis past.* _ 
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A KNOT OF BLUE RIBBON. 

Is the year 1864 1 was manager of the Willoughby 
branch of the Metropolitan l^nk of Sydney, New 
South Wales. Willoughby is a country town con- 
tiiining some five thousand inhabitants, situated 
on the river Hunter. It lies in a long valley, 
tliTOUgh the middle of which the river ilow.s, for 
tlie greater part of its course, between low grassy 
hanks. The staff of our branch comprised myself 
and three others. The accountant and myself 
lived together in a suite of rooms adjoining the 
bank piemises. We were very good friends, and 
had everything in the house in common, though, 
if we had chosen, wc might have lived os much 
a|)art as if we hail occupied separate houses. Dick 
Weir was indeed an easy companion to get on 
with. It was a little time before you came to 
know him, for he was of a shy and difliden^ 
nature, who made friends slowly ; but wlien you 
did get to be familiar with him, you liked him 
without exactly knowing why. He w’as not 
brilliant, or specially gifted in any way, tliongh 
he understood his own business thoroughly, and 
performed its duties skilfully and well. In jjcr- 
soual appearance he was not what, at first sight, 
you woidd probably call attractive. He had plain, 
siTungiy marked features, and an ungraceful, loose 
figure, which under no circumstances could be 
niadc to do credit to his tailor. I don’t think 
there was a continuous line of beauty in his whole 
figure from top to toe. His eyes were good, how- 
clear, steady, gray eyes. But as nearly 
wways happens when you come to be friends with 
J OT woman, you soon grew accustomed to 
reir*a outward appearance, failed to see its horae- 
luess, and liked the man for himself, for his 
ainiple genuine, and sound-hearted nature. At 
tihiB was my case. 

is a sociable little place, and Weir 
^ani;pelf had a considerable circle of acquaint- 
ces in it. Th^ family whose house we most 
vwited was that of Mr Blaxland. John 
a retired gentleman of property, a 
Xi kindly, hospitable man. His house was 


pleasantly situated on the bank of the river, and 
distant about three miles from the town. Mr 
Blaxland was a married man with two children, a 
son and daugliter. The latter, at the time of which 
I write, was in her twentieth year, and one of the 
prettiest girls in the country-side. Ella Blaxland 
was a good girl too, warm-hearted, frank, and 
affectionate, willing to please and be pleased on 
all occasions, a little coquettish sometimes^ and 
fond of fun, but neither vain nor frivolous. 

Weir and I were at Wyandni— such was the 
name of Mr Blaxland’s place— sometimes os often 
as twice a week, and we were always sure of 
a kindly, unceremonious welcome. No one under- 
stood better how to entertain their friends than 
John Blaxland and his wife, and this without 
seeming to make much effort in so doing. 

As may be supposed, Ella Blaxland hod many 
admii'crs, but fur a long time no one of these 
seemed to find especial favour in her sight 
Nothing could ever be detected in her manner 
whereby you could gather that she regarded one 
with more frieiidliiicss than another. When such 
signs did appear, as they did at last, it was in 
favour of a comparative stranger in tlie district, 
one wlio had but lately come amongst us. This 
was a matter of no small chagrin to some of Ella’s 
old admirers; but certainly the new-comer had 
many of the personal qualities such as frequently 
i-ecommcnd a man in ladies’ eyes. Leonard 
llanicrton had established himself as a solicitor in 
Willoughby. Previous to his coming to the dis- 
trict, he had been for a number of years in a well- 
known solicitor’s firm in Sj’diiey, and brought 
with him letters of iiiti'oductiou to most of the 
better-class families in the town. Mr Hamerton 
was a tall, well-made, rather slight man, with fine 
brown hair and eyes, and a fresh colour. He had 
a ready, fluent address, helped by a melodious 
voice ; and his manncia were easy, assured, and 
perfectly well bred. He possessed accomplish- 
ment's too, which, if not of a deep, were of an 
eminently useful and effective kind, such as win 
favour in average society. He could sing, and 
perform on the piano vrith taste and skill, knew 
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whist and most other games at cards thoroughly, 
played croquet witli dexlerous grace, and handled 
a billiard cue in a manner that rather astonished 
some of our young fellows who thought they knew 
something in that way. Hainerton was a iirudent 
man. Re knew exactly the limits of his own 
strength, and never attempted anything beyond | 
his range. His country rivals were never success- 
ful in tempting him into any of tlie sports in whidi 
they believed themselves to be stronger. Ho had 
decided objections to being seen at a disadvantage. 

Soon after his anival in Willoughby, Ifamcrtou 
became a frequent visitor at Wyandra, and it was 
not long before his name was mentioned as that 
of Miss Blaxland’s favourite suitor. At first, I 
regarded this as an idle rumour. Other young 
men hud at different times earned this distinction, 
and each had in turn quietly lost it But hy-and- 
by, both Dick Weir and myself thought we saw 
signs that the popular rumour was at last about 
to be verified. Ella Blaxland seetneA to be regard- 
ing Leonard Hanierton with a favour neuter tliuu 
that whidi she extended to others, l^is was not 
veiy marked ; hut to us, who were so frequently 
about tiic house, it became siiiricicntly so to ho 
hardly mistakablc. I didn’t like it mystdf, for no 
reasons of a personal kind, for 1 had never looked 
upon Ella Biaxlaiid in any other light than that 
of a friend, and iny wanner alFections were directeil 
elsewhere, but simply because I ilidn’t much care 
for Hamerton. 1 hofl i-cnsoti to believe, though he 
said little about it, that tho seiitiinenls with which 
1 regarded him were shared in a great iiieusiirc by 
Dick Weir. 

It was about two months after ITamertun had 
come to Willoughby, that a little /#^7c was hehl at 
Wyandra in honour of Ella’s twentieth birthday. 
It was intentionally a quiet little festival, and 
those who met to celcljrutc it were none but the 
more intimate friends of the family. But we were 
a veiy merry and pleasant party. Wc met early 
in the afternoon of a lovely day in tho e.nd of 
April, which, it may he necessary to remind Eng- 
lish rGadcr.s, is the Australian autumn. 1 remem- 
ber the day by reason of a slight circumstance of 
which I alone was witness, a circumstance which 
was a revelation to me at the time, and which after- 
events recalled to my memory with added signifi- 
cance. During the afternoon, the larger portion of 
our party were engaged in crumict, while some 
wandered about the ganlen talking and idling 
away tho bright hours. Ella Blaxluhd was looking 
especially bright and charming ; gay, animated, and 
happv, as liefittcd tho occasion. She was <lres.sed 
siniply, in some soH, light, airy material, with bits 
of delicate blue ribbon here and there about her 
person, and a loop of the same interwoven amid 
her hair, llierc were other girls present with un- 
deniable claims to beauty, but Ella moved among 
them like a little princess, though with no air of 
conscious superiority. Leonard Humerton was at 
his best too to-day, exerting his utmost powers of 
pleasing. Sparkling, witty, and carelessly guy, he 
infused mirth into all our diversions, and was con- 
fessed, by sotne tiicitly, by others openly, to he the 
life and spirit of our party. 

We were just bringing our croquet contest to a 
close^ propuratory to adjourning indoors for tea, 
when Miss Blaxland discovered that she had lost 
one of the ribbons with wliich the sleeves of her 
drosB were faatened at tlie wrist. Search was made 


by all of us over the croquet-ground, but in vfy]] 
It was very strange where the briglit knot of 
ribbon could have nidden itself on that smooth 
level sward, and wo were all sure that Ella had 
hod both her wrist ribbons on when wo began oiir 
game. Then 1 suddenly recollected that I 
seen Dick Weir, who had not taken part in tiio 


the breast-pocket of his coat I merely thought at i 
the time tout it was something of his own wliipJi 
he had dropped, but now it occurrcil to me with 
convincing force that it was nothing else than 
i Ella’s ribbon which ho had picked up. Th^i; 
explained tho haste with which ho had liiddcn it 
away. A minute or two before Ella had missed 
it, Dick, his services being no longer reqniml by 
ns, had strolled away in the direction of the house. 

I said nothing, for I was resolved to keep my 
friend’s secret What T had seen, now put thinj^ : 
in a new liglit * So,’ T thought, ‘ is that how the • 
land lies?’ Boor Dick ; 1 felt genuinely sorry fur 
him. If he hail any hope of ever winning Ella 
Bhixland’s affection^ I felt he was doomed to dis- j 
appointment But surely he knew this himself by '| 
this time. 

That evening, as Dick and I rode home logetber 
from Wyandra in the moonlight, I said : * ficwks 
as if it were u settled thing between Ella and 
Hanierton, don’t you think ? ’ 

Dick looked rcjund at me, and I saw that his ' 
face was very grave, and I thouglit somewhat pale, 
but that might have been the moonlight * Do 
you think it’s really settled!’ he said. MVell, 
wc both wish her all liappiiiess, don’t we?’ 

There had always been the most friendly inti- 
macy between Weir and Miss Jilaxlanj, bat 
nothing more that I hod ever diseovereil. Dick’s 
name had never been one of those even mentioned 
among tlie aspirants to Ella’s hand, tliougb they 
hml known each other from childhood, boUi being 
natives of Willoughby. 

It came to be a matter of general belief in AVil- 
lougbby that Leoiianl Hamerton was to marry 
Ella Blaxland, tliongh iiotbiiig definite upon tliU 
point could be traced back to Wyandra. Meaii- 
whilc, my liking for Hamerton did not increase', 
and I could not view him as a worthy hiiskiiul for 
Miss Blaxland. The strong friendship I luiil foniicJ 
for the pretty, kiiid-licartud girl made me desir- 
ous of seeing her marry a man who would be 
worthy of her, and Hamerton did not impress mo 
with this idea. I felt that this might be iii a grrat 
measure prejudice, but some of Hamertou’s liabijs 
of life did not ax)pcar Rpecially laudable. ! 

aud 1 found him a frcciucnt night visitor of tlie 
billiunl-rooin of tho lyUloughbij Arms, and this 
not with the merely innocent object of enjoying a 
game. He never seemed to care for ]»loying unless 
for money stakes, and he was always prepareu 
to play as high as his opponents wouU go* " 
almost invariably won; and when he did 
struck me that he had his own reasons for it. 
fact, he di«l much what he liked with i, 

nents os ho met at tho IViUouyhbif Arms, ioo 'n ■ 
they were slow to see it ; and his fine 1 1 - , 
the game no doubt brought hina in a co""® , I j- i 
little addition to his income. I 

knowledge of cards whenever opportunity o 
with the same results. 


A KNOT OF BLUE BIBBON. 


^The winter of 1664 is still remembered in New 
gouth Wsdes as that in which one of tlie largest 
floods that the colony has ever been subjected 
toL occurred. The Hunter River district sulfercd 
especially, and we in Willoughby did not escape 
the general destruction. The rapidity with which 
a flood occurs in Australia is not readily realised 
hy people in the home-country. The rain began 
to Ml in Willoughby at noon of one day, and 
by dusk of the next the river had risen thirty 
feet. By next morning half the town was sul> 
merged, the water completely covenng the ground- 
floor of many of the houses. Our bank premises 
stood comparatively high, but we were obliged to 
abandon the first-floor on the second morning of 
the flood. Boats were being employed all that 
^y in conveying* the inhabitants from tbe lower 
parts of the town, and the houses immediately 
contiguous to the river, to those situated on more 
elevated ground farther back from the stream. Of 
coarse, at sneh a time all business is at an cmL 
Every one who could be of auy service employed 
himself in manning the boats for the rescue of 
the flooded-out families. Weir and 1 had been 
hard at work all day with the boats, and were 
resting from our exertions, in our little sitting- i 
I room after our six o’clock dinner. We were both 
pretty tired, and did not propose doing anything 
more that night unless some urgent demand weio 
made upon us. As wc sat smoking in silence, 
Weir said suddenly : ‘ By-tlic-bye, did it ever 
occur to you how tho Wyandra people may be 
getting on V 

*No,' I answered, somewhat slowly; ‘it never 
I Blruck me; but I suppose they’re all right ; they 
don’t lie very low, and they ’vc the boats.’ 

‘They don’t lie very high,* r(;i)lied Dick, rising 
to his feet, and standing with his back to the fim ; 
‘and as to the boats, if they have to take to them, 
who *8 to man them ? You know Ulr Blaxland never 
pulls, and the two gardeners are, 1 should think, 
pour enough hands at it There’s a gooil lot of 
woiiien-folk about the place, ainl very few men 
at this time of llio year — none, in fact, I expect, 
except the gardeners and a boy. By Jove ! Jack, 

I we should have thought of this before. But there’s 
j no time to bo lost. We must find a boat, and get 
up to Wyandra to-uight Arc you gsiino for it, 
old man ? Don’t go, if you don’t feel up to it. I 
shall easily be able to pick up a crew at the 
^Villoughby Anns' 

\ ‘I’m quite ready, Dick,’ I answered. ‘You’re 
^^Rht ; we should have thought of it before.’ 

Wc got four men at the hotel, whom we knew 
to^ all sturdy pullers, and a boat. I 

Wyandra lay up the river, and in making for it, 
ye followed the course of the stream. Had it been I 
jn the daytime, we might have saved something 
ny taking a cross-cut, but there was not sulficicnt 
ru course now judicious. It was 

still raining in torrents from the heavy, low-hung 
jieaven^ that seemed to be slowly settling down 
lower and lower upon the earth. The current of 
; ® swollen river was very strong, rendering pull- 
ijjg extremely difficult Wc were the best part of 
^ hour in reaching Wyandra. Rowing across 
® Biniliiig garden, we 

the house from the front, and found 
no ground-floor completely submerged. Tlicre 
1 vriM silence about the place, and it 

ss with no slight feelings of mii^iving that Weir 


and I climbed from the boat through the windows 
of the second- floor, and entered the house. We 
fouud the whole household gathered together in 
one room: Mr and Mrs Blaxland, and their 
daughter, three women domestics, the two men- 
servants, and the boy. They were seated with 
white faces and cowering forms around the dying 
embers of a wood-fire, and the whole group pre- 
sciiL(td a very pitiiible sight. As we entered the 
room, John Blaxland startctl to his feet, and when 
he recognised us, grasped the hands of both of us 
with convulsive energy. 

‘ My dear boys,’ he cried, ‘you are just iu time ; 
half an hour more, aiid the vrater will be knee- 
deep iu this room ! All our fuel is useless too, and 
we Heave been half-famished with cold.’ 

‘ Dear me, Mr Blaxland,’ 1 said, ‘ we never im- 
agined you would have l>ccn iu such a plight ; but 
it was very thoughtless of us. Didn’t you think of 
trying to get away in the boats at first )’ 

* Wc put off till it was too late. The two skiffs 
are such light things, you know, and none of us 
understood much about the management of boats. 
We didn’t fancy trusting ourselves to them, that ’a 
the tnith.* 

‘ Well, wc mustn’t put off time now, sir,’ I said. 

Dick had been meanwhile doiim his best to re- 
assure Mrs Blaxland and her daughter, the former 
of w'liraii was in a state of extreme nervousness, 
which the poor lady was in vain exerting herself to 
control. Wc got together such shawls and lugs as 
were in the house aud still untouched by the 
water, and ^Tapping them about Mia Blaxland, 
Klla, and the other three women, made them as 
coiiifurtable as the circumstances admitted, in the 
.stern of the boat. When all the male portion of 
the ]>arty were seated, and the rowel's hod taken 
their places, vro found that the boat was already 
full. One other person it might hold, hut not pos- 
sibly more. Here was a dilfieiilty we had not cou- 
teiiqdated. Wc had taken the luip^est boat we 
could get at Willoughby. What was to be done ? 
Weir was prompt with a remedy. He took me 
asiilc a moment. 

‘ There is only one thing for it, Jack,’ he said ; * 1 
must slay behind.’ 

‘ Not while I go,’ T replied. 

* Now, Jack,’ said my companion in a quiet but 
decided voice, ‘listen to reason. It’s simply a 
mailer of necessity. There are not two sides to it 
Both of us can’t go, and one of us inust. You 
must, for you arc the best stoorer, and it will need 
all your skill in getting sjifely back with that 
heavily l.aden boat, and llirougli such a sea of 
walei-s. I know you would do wliat 1 am doing, 
but you see I must be the one that stays behind in 
this case. The lives of all in that boat depend 
upon your going.’ 

I saw the stern force of what he^ said. It was 
imperative that 1 should go, and it seemed im- 
possible that Dick should go too. 

‘Well, Dick,' T said, ‘I see it must be so. 
Heaven grant that wc may be able to come buck 
for you in time. You will have to take to the 
roof, 1 expect ; but if you can manage to hold out 
against the cold, all will be well ; 1 sluill get some 
fresh men at the hotel.’ 

‘ All right, old fellow,’ said Dick, hiiirying me 
into the boat ; ‘ 1 shall be all right ; don't fe.y. 
Just give me your tobacco-pouch, will you) I’ll 
keep life in me till you return. Yoii’ve got tlie 
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brandy-flask, I tbink, but perhaps you ’ll need it began chafing his hands. For some minutes he 
for some of the women.* He was wonderfully calm shewed no signs of returning animation, and I 

and cool. thought all was over with him. But in a little 

* No, no/ I said, handing him the flask ; ‘you ’ll his lips moved nervously, his eyes opened and im- 
want it a great deal more than any of them.* 1 mediately closed, and he seemed to go off again as 

took my seat in the stem of the boat. it were m a swoon. Reassured, however, &at he 

‘0 Mr Weir/ cried Miss Blaxland from her was still alive, I bade the men push off, and wrap- 
]>lace, ‘cun you not go witli us 7 Surely we con ping the rug closer about the rigid fonn of niy 
make room for one more.’ friend, I placed him at my feet, at the bottom of 

‘No, no, Mias Blaxland/ replied Weir. ‘The the boat, where I could watcli him as I steered, 
boat is already fuller than is safe. I shall be all Again we were in the current of the river ; the 
right till Jack returns. Push off, men.’ night hod grown still darker, and by straining my 

The boat lurched forward into the tumbling sight to the utmost, 1 could see no farther than 
sea of waters. 1 looked back at Dick, and for a half-a-ilozen yards beyond the boat’s head. The 
moment saw his pale, calm, resolute face watching current was rushing at headlong speed, and with 
us from the window ; in the next, it was swallowed a deafening roar like the crash of a vast waterfall, 
up in the enshrouding darkness. The men were using their oars more to steady the 

The current of the river was now with us, and boat than to propel her, while ive were borne 
our progress was more rapid than it had previously uluii" with an uneasy lurching motion on the j 
been. But our course was more dangerous, from swollen, eddying waters. Every few moments a I 
the turbulent violence with which the current was dark object drifted ptist us — now a dead horse or - 
flowing, and from the heavily laden condition of cow, now a barrel, a ladder, or a hcii-coop, wai& 
the boat. Steering was extiximely difTicult, and it from many a ruined homestead. Once a haystack ji 
was only with the greatest effort that I could keep struck the boat sideways, wheeled us round, and all • 
the head of the boat straight. Fur that night at but overwhelmed us in the surging flood. From ; 

least, the only place in wdiich luy living freight time to time 1 bent over Weir and applied the - 

could be accommodated was our rooms at the spirit-flask to his lips. It was all that 1 could do, i 

hunk, and os soon us 1 liad seen Mr uml Mrs fur 1 liad to give iiiy tindiviiled attention to tliu ! 

Blaxhuid, Ella, and the rest ns comfortably pro- work of steering. When we reached the town, the 

vided for as possible, I set olF again in the boat iiieii were all but exhausted. Like the rest, they ; 

for the WiLUrwjhhij Arms. Of my four rowers, one hod been working witli the boats all day. One of ; 
consented to return with me ; the other three, the three doctors in Willoughby lived dose to the ! 
though they would have been willing to go with bsink, and 1 bade the men stop for a iiioiiKaii at ; 

me, declared themselves unable for the work. At liis house. When he heard my story, the doctor | 

the hotel, hy offering a suirioicnt money induce- immediately accompanied me home. | 

iiient, 1 was cnabletl to obtain three other men. We laid Dick in Ills bed. Besides the doctor i 

Back over the dark eddying flood we made our and myself, Mr and Mrs Blaxland and llicir I 
slow w'ay. The rain was falling, if possible, in daughter were the only otliers in the room, 
heavier torrents, and the night had grown thicker. With anxious faces vre bent over the bed the | 
Stormy masses of cloud swept slowly across the doctor proceeded to examine the still insensible 
lowering heavens, looking as though they might at form of Weir, lie laid open Dick’s waistcoat, tore 
any luomciii descend bodily, and overwhelm us in aside his shirt, and placed liis hand on his heart, 
black destruction. It was with a heart beating As lie did so, Bomcthiiig fell out from between the 
with anxiety that 1 sat straining my eyes out folds of the woollen shirt, and lay on Dick s breast, 
into the darkness, as we anproached the house at It was a small knot of blue ribbon. 1 picked it up 
Wyandra. The water liaa risen high above the and liandcd it to Ella Blaxland. As she took it, 
windows of the second-floor, and was level with her face, that had been marble-pale before, changed 
the roof— more than level, the tiirbid-colourcd tide to crimson ; a strange, startled look came into her 
was limping over the low stone parapet in front, ctyes, and she turned hastily from the bedside, and 
1 dimbed up upon the roof; 1 anew that Dick seated herself by the fire. Bhe too rccoguised the 
must ]^ve been driven from the interior of the ribbon. 

house long since. In a stooping position, more often A few moments* examination satisfied the doctor 
than not on my hands and feet, 1 gropid my w'ay that Dick was still alive, and we proceeded to apply 
in the rain and the darkiie&s along the sloping such remedies for his restoration as w'cro within 
shingle roof. For some time 1 was unable to our power. These ]>Toved more quickly successful 
discover any sign of Weir ; 1 called his name, again than I had hoped for, and soon we hod the satisfac- 
and again, but there was no answer. A dread tion of seeing Dick slowly returning to conscious- 
camc upon me, that, wearied out as lie waa by ness and life. Before the doctor left, he had 
the long and unwonted exertions of tlic day, he fallen into a sound sleep. | 

liod been overcome by exhaustion, aud swept aw’ay AVhen he awoke next morning, Dick w'os co^ 
by the remorseless waters. At last, when hope was pletely himself again. When the doctor callw 
fast sinking within me, I stuinblcd, and trijqicd aud saw him, he pronounced that no grave results 

against something lying at my feet I stoo^d, had ensued from the previous night’s exposure 

and found Weir lying with nis back propped On the day succeeding that of the events abow 
i^inst one of the chimneys of the house. I narrated, the rain ceased, and the waters rcceaca 
lilted him in my arms, and made my way ns from the earth almost as quickly as they ^ 
fast as possible to the boat Dick was quite in- risen. But what a scene of desolation they le j 
sensible, and very cold. 1 wrapped him in a behind ! Far as the eye could reach, the 
large rug which I had brought with me, and that a few days before had been 
which hod kept tolerably dry in the locker of the ing, Liy a dreary waste of wilderness- * 
boat, poured some brandy into his throat, and and homesteads, gardens^ orebaxas, and vmeyaiu»> | 
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Btrippcd bare hj the cruel waters, and left a shape- 
IcBS^rain. But on these things^ familiar enough 
to many a colonist, it is not iiiy intention here to 
(Iwell. It waa some time, of course, before the 
pleasant homestead at Wyandra regained its old 
eliape and beauty ; but the Australian bolL and 
climate have quick recuperalive powers, and Mr 
lUuxland’s property was restored to its former 
appearance witn a rapidity that would have os- 
tombed a stranger in the countiy. 

Leonard llamcrton did not marry Ella Blaxlaiid. 
It turned out that there had never been any 
mention of an engagement, cither on the part 
(if themselves or Ella’s parents— though 1 have 
reason to think that Miss Blaxlaiid at one time 
Avas really very favourably inclined to llamerton. 
But circumstances occurred to change her feelings 
completely in this respect. Shortly after the great 
iiooti, llamerton disappeared suddenly from Wil- 
loughby under somewhat inexplicable circuni- 
Btonces. After his departure, stories got about 
very little to his credit, chiefly relating to pecuni- 
ary mattcTB. There waa a good deal of mystery 
about the whole atfair ; and it was thought that 
tlic young man’s friends in Sydney had used their 
Ftrongest influence to hush the matter up. Enough, 
however, got abroad to render Hmnerton’s further 
Ftay in Willoughby impossible, lie consequently 
sought a larger tiedd in a neighbouring colony, 
where he might, if he chose, start afresh, and 
reform certain of his habits of life. 

The place in Ella Blaxland’s rcganl that had 
been supposed by every1)ody to have been occupied 
hy llamerton, was raiictly taken by one of a very 
ililferent stamp, Dick Weir. Of course, everybody 
was surprised when it came to be known for 
reitaiu that AVeir was to marry Miss Blaxhind. 
It was hardly conceivable ! The vci^ last pcraoii 
that any one would have thought of! But so it 
wjis. The small world of Willoughby was not i 
hidiind the scenes, and perhaps its surprise was I 
Hot veiy wonderful in this wise. Dick did not at 
once strike you ns the kind of man likely to carry 
off the pettiest girl in a country-side. 

JONATHAN HULLS. 

In the autobiography of the late John Barrow, 
undifr-sccretary of the Admiralty, the following 
assertion occurs: ‘That neither Lonl Stanhope, 
Hor Fulton, nor tlic American Livingstone, nor 
ratrick Miller, nor his assistant Symington, have 
the least claim of priority to the application of 
*team and wheels for propelling vesstds. There 
can be no doubt that Jonathan Hulls was the 
row inventor of the steam- boat.* This is a bold 
and dogmatic assertion of Barrow, and would need 
some investigation. Tjet us first understand who 
Was Jonathan Hulls, and when did he live. 

Abiding to the tracUtion current in the iieigh- 
Dourhood in which he waa born, Hulls was the 
sou of a village mechanic at Hanging- Aston, near 
J^mpden, Qloucestersbire ; the name of the child 
in a baptismal register, December 
t7, 1C99 Thomas Hull, or Hulls, the father, having 
amoved from Aston to Cainpdcn, there the boy 

w ^ucated at the ancient grammar-school. With 
b»i mechanics, Jonathan Hulls was 

mJ? V * a clockiiiakcr, or rather clock- 

of a humble class of artisans whose 
^ess It is to make a circuit through a certain 


district, cleaning and repairing cottage and farm- 
house clocks, as well as the clocks of churches. 
He married early, and settled in the hamlet of 
Bronil Campden, al^iit 1729. 

During the earlier years of manhood. Hulls bore 
the reputation of liciiig a thoughtful and studious 
Ilian, and his neighbours are said to liave regarvlcd 
his superior mental powers with no small degree 
of respect. It is asserted that that idea which 
has given hiin some claim to ]x)sthumous honour 
occurred to him while he was yet young, and was 
matured in his own mind long before any channel 
was opened through which he could liope to make 
it known to the world ; for Hulls had a family to 
support, and no means bcyoml a poor and pre- 
carious handicraft. A putnjii at last appeared in 
a Mr Freeman of Batsfortl Park, whose seat (now 
that of Lord Kedesdale) is situated about a mile 
from Aston, the native place of the inventor. By 
means of funds provided by this gentleman, Hulls 
was enabled to go to London, to procure a patent, 
pd to publish a pamphlet in which his invention 
is described. 

His patent is dated December 21, 1736, and it 
bears the sign-manual of Queen Cai-oline as witness. 
In this instrument the invention is described as 
a ‘machine for carrying ships and vessels out of 
or into any harbour or river against wind and 
tide ; ’ and it further sets forth that as the in- 
ventor could not at that time ‘safely discover 
the nature of his invention,’ he waa afterwanls to 
enrol a description of the same in the High Court 
of Chancer 3 \ 

The little publication in which Hulls attempted 
to make his scheme known to the world was 
printed in London in 1737. It is entitled, A Dc- 
acription and Drawjht of a neto^invented Alachine for 
carrying Vessels or t>hip8 out of or into any Harhour^ 

; Pori, or IHver against IVind and Tide or in a Calm, 

: In his prctiicc he says : ‘ There is one great hard- 
ship lies too commonly upon those ivlio propose 
to advance some new thou^i useful scheme for the 
public benefit. The w'orld abounding more in 
Risli censure than in a canclid and unprejudiced 
. estimation of things, if a person docs not answer 
their expectation in every point, insteiul of friendly 
treatment for his gooil intentions, he too often 
, meets with ridicule and contempt. But 1 hope 
; this will not be my case, but that they will form a 
, judgment of my present undertaking only from 
* trial. If it should be said that I have filfcd this 
I tract with things that arc foreign to the matter 
' proposed, T answer : There is nothing in it but 
what is necessary to be imderstoiHl by those who 
1 desire to know the nature of that machine which I 
now olfcr to the world, ami 1 hope that, through 
, the blessing of Goil, it may prove serviceable to my 
t country.’ 

The first, and indeed the larger portion of the 
’ pamphlet is devoted to the olncidation of such 
t mechanical powers and principles as the inventor 
' considered necessary to the proper understanding 
i of his scheme. The author then proceeds to de- 
' scribe tbc machine itself, and in doing this he has 
; the assistance of a laigc cuppcr-plate engraving, 
' which serves as a frontispiece to the work. 

L In a work like the present, it would scarcidv 
I be lilting to enter upon any detailed account of 
- the mechanical contrivances by which Hulls pro- 
i pased to obtain and utilise motive-power for the 
I propulsion of vessels; but a few wouls will suffice 
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to shew to what extent ho had anticipated the 
paildlc-wheel Btcom-’VCBsel of our own day. ^In 
some conveniojit part of the tow-boa^ ho Bays, 
' tiiero is placed a vessel about two-thirds full of 
water, with the top cloao shut ; this vessel being 
kept boiling, rarefies the water into steam ; this 
steam being conveyed through a laigo pipe into a 
cylindrical vessel, and there condonaeu, makes a 
vacuum, which causes the weight of the atmos- 
plierc to press on this vessel, and so presses down a 
piston that is fitted into this cylindrical vessel in 
the same manner os in Mr Newcomen’s engine mth 
which he raises water by fire.’ The motion thus 
obtained was communicated to what Hulls calls a 

* fan,’ but which the illustration shews to have 
been neither more nor less than a veritable paddle- 
wheel. 

In speaking of his invention and the uses that 
may probably be made of it, Hulls is modest even 
to timidity. Fearing the objection, that it cannot 
be made strong enough to bear exposure to the full 
violence of the wind and waves, nc docs not dare 
to anticipate that it can ever be applied to sea- 
going vessids, but limits its application to tow- 
boats specially devoted to the purpose in modern 
nomendature, to steam-tugs ; and even in these he 
places his paddle-wheel at the stem of the vessel, 
as being the least exposed situation. 

Towards the close of liis book, Hulls refutes 
various objections which either had been, or which 
might have been made against his project ; such 
as, whether it be possible to construct iiiiichinery 
of sulUcicnt strength to overcome the resistance of 
ships of great burden 7 whether the machine can 
be worked with ])rofit 7 Ac. In conclusion, he says : 
*Thus T have endeavoured to give a clear and 
fiatisfactory account of my ncw-iiivcntcd machine, 
and I doubt not bnt whoever shall give himself 
the trouble to pciusc this essay will be so candid 
as to excuse or overlook any imperfections in the 
diction or manner of writing, considering the hand 
it comes from, if what I have imagined may only 
appear as plain to others as it has done to me, 
namely, that the scheme 1 now offer is practicable, 
and if encouraged, will be useful’ 

At the time of its publication, this pamphlet 
appears to have attracted no attention whatever, 
and Freeman, unwilling to risk any further outlay, 
abandoned 1 fulls and his project. It is therefore 
evident that the invention did not receive a 
practical trial, and whatever hopes the projector 
might have based upon its success were destined j 
to be disappointed. 

It is not till IThO that wc have any further 
documental]^ evidence with regard to Hulls or his | 
doings, but in that year wc find him in conj unc- 
tion with two townsmen of (lampdcn, R. £)arby 
and William Bradford, schoobnaster, publishing a 
Maltmdkei^a Guide, shewing how any person may 
know the duty on any (jnantity of malt in cistern, 
couch, or floor. Again, m 1754, wc see him making 
a final effort to bring some of the fruits of his in- 
ventive genius into notice. With the same two 
fneiids as mrtners in the undertaking, he now 
patented a Statical and Hydros! atical Btuaiice. and 
a New Sliding Rule for artificers, and published 
pam])hlet8 describing these inventions. The Ixil- 
ance is exceedingly ingenious. Hulls defines it as 

* an instrument for detecting frauds by counterfeit 
gold, which gives the weight and shews the alloy 
m that metal in coin and all utensils made thereof, 


and if adulterated, the nature and extent of thi> 
alloy.’ One of these balances, made by Hulls, h 
in the possession of the writer. The pamphli't 
describing tbe sliding rule bears as its title, ^77^^ 
new Art of Measuring, made easy hj the heh of a 
new Sliding Rule, Coventry : Printed by T. Brook.s 
in Broad-gate, 1754. 

Coniniercially speaking, these lost, like all tlii> 
other ventures of Jonathan Hulls, proved to 
complete failures. IncuiTiiig some derision for his 
want of success, he quitted the place where he was 
best known, and hid himsolf among the crowds of 
Loudon. With what might be called a broken 
lieart, be died in cxtrcnic poverty, the exact dtitu 
of his decease being unknown. Down to compara- 
tively recent times, the family of Jonathan Hulls 
continued to live at Campden, and to hold much 
the same position that occupied by liinmdf; 
namely, that of upright and respectable mechanics.’ 
The cottage in which he lived at Broad ('ainpdea 
was long retained by them, and has only recently 
been pulled down. It was not till the death of tlii* 
w'idow of the last desceiuhiiil of the inventor, in 
1805, that the name Hulls disappearod from the 
district 

Jonathan Hulls h seen to have been a man of 
no ordinary capacity. We cannot coincide with 
Barrow' in saying he * w'os the real inventor of the 
steam-boat’ But ho, uinloubtcdly, in a roiii'li 
way, was the first to ])oint cut how steam mi^ilit 
lie employed in the propulsion of vessels. liU 
scheme was clever, but it was purely speculative. 
From uniortunute circumstances, it did not receive 
any practical trial, and, like many other ctfurts 
of genius, came to nothing. Nevertheless, let us 
do all honour to the iiioniory of this ])Oor man. 
His ill fortuue may partly be traced to an e.vtrciiie 
modesty, w'hich, butii in himself and his ilesceiul- 
ants, negatived the power of superior abilities so 
far as regarded rising in the world, but still more 
to his poverty and want of friends. Had he. met 
with a coadjutor possessing the practical talents 
and ample capital of Matthew Boulton, there 
apjiears no reason why his life should have pn> 
diiced less immediate results than that of Janies 
Watt. Of the ultimate value of his idea, when, 
seventy years later, it was developed by men more 
happily circumstanced, it is unnecessary to speak. 

WALTER’S WORD. 

CHA1>T£R XXXIX.— Bin RKGINALD TAKES 1119 i 
OWN VIEW. I 

As Walter descended the mountain, accompanied 
by Santoro, his reflections did not permit him to 
pay iiiucli attention to the incidents of the way : 
w’hen they had to let themselves dowm some preci- 
pice, liis foot and hand indeed obeyed his will ; 
and when, now and then, his companion b^e him 
listen, in fear that they were approaching Ih® 
troops, who would certainly have shot them both, 
without w'aiting for an explanation, he stopped am 
listened mechanically ; but for tbe most part m* 
own thoughts preoccupied him, and ho^ only kncji, 
or cared to know, that the direction in which i® 
was advancing with such rapid strides was towu 
Palenno. The sense of sudden freedom did no 
occur to him with the force it hail done when staiu 
ing with Joanna in front of the cavern ; for he v I 
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even less free now than ho had been then ; but 
the question, whether he should have his freedom 
eventually, ^tated his mind perpetually. How 
many of us, in supreme moments — those of danger- 
ous illness of ourselves or of others ; or when 
prosperity or poverty is trembling' in the balance ; 
or when we await ‘ Yes* or * No* from lips we love 
^have said to oursidves : ‘ How will it be with 
me to-morrow; or the next hour ; or when I shall 
presently return out of that door V And so it was 
with Walter, os, free of limb, but a slave to his 
plighted wonl, he descended that Sicilian hill- 
side. ‘How will it be with me four days hence, 
when T shall have to return yonder, laden with 
the gold that will be the price of our freedom, 
or empty-handed, and therefore doomed to death 
amid unspeakable torments ? ’ Nor was it ego- 
tism— though egotism would, under such circum- 
stances, have been very pardonable— that moved 
the young man to these considerations. Life was 
dear to him, no doubt, as it is dear to most of ns 
at fivc-aiid-twcnty, hut there were dearer things 
than life concerned with that alternative which lie 
was considering, If, for example, he should not 
obtain tbc ransom, the cause of bis failure would 
ill all probability be what Joanna had suggested — 
namely, th(! inability of Lilian to prosecute the 
matter. She might liave been too ill even to speak 
of it, or to place the authorisation in Sir Reginahrs 
hands, on her arrival in Palermo ; slie might he 
delirious, and up to this hour liave rc^membered 
nothing of the charge confided to her ; or she might 
he dead. A cold stone seemed to take the ])lucu of 
Walter’s heart, os this last idea occurred to him. 
If she was dead, what mattered it how it should 
h« with him next week, or any week ! He would 
die too, and thereby avoid breaking his word, for 
lie bad said : ‘ I will ndiini if 1 am alive.’ No ; 
tliat would be only keeping bis promise to the 
car: he must live on, for the sake of the pour 
old man he had just left among those merciless 
wretches ; must do hi.s best for his ciifranchisement, 
or comfort him by his presence, in liis miserable 
fate ; for would not Lilian have liad it so. 

‘ Stop, signor ; there go llie soldiers,’ said San- 
toro ; and on the road which liad last come into 
view before them, could bo seen through the trees 
ft considerable body of troops moving towards the 
city. 

‘ The cordon must bo loosening,’ observed Sun- 
toro, ‘ unless these men have been relieved. Now 
w the time to get money up to the camp, if we 
®®^d only know where it w’as.* 

^is was clear enough; and Walter w’as for 
pushing on at inci'cased Pjiecd ; hut Santoro hade 
mm ]ttU8e, lest there should be more soldiers 
TCtuming home, and they should find thcmsclvos 
oetweeh two detachments. The wisdom of this 
ftu vice was mode evident within the next quarter 
ot an hour by the appearance of another body of 
as large as that which had preceded it. 
*he ti^ps have been recalled,’ iiiurmurcd 
triumphantly. ‘The governor has grown 
“”“ting us with the troops, and tlie road 

^ the ransom is now clear.’ 


‘ Lot us hope 80 ,’ answered Walter fervent!}' ; 

I hut is it not possible that they have intercepted 

It was not unusual in similar cases for tlie 
government to direct its division among thr* 
troops ; fur tlioiigh it made feeble efforts to jnit 
down tlie brigand.s, it was high-handed enough in 
its measures respecting the illegal payment of tluj 
ransoms of their victims. 

‘ No, no ; the soldiers would have talked and 
sung os they went by, had they had any success. 
Take my word for it, they have given up the wdiolo 
thing, and have gone home in disgust.’ 

At all events, Walter and hi.s companion met 
with no further hiiulrance, and reached Palermo 
before dusk. Santoio, it was agreed, sliould not 
enter the city in his conipanv, lest his connection 
with the brigands — though, Iiaving divested him- 
self of his arms and Jewels, he looked as ‘ indilYcr- 
ent honest * as any other of his ftd low-country men 
—should he taken for granted; and the gale of 
the English burial-ground having been fixed upon 
as a place of rendezvous every evening, in case 
they should wish to communicate with one an- 
other, fur the present they parted ; Santoro, in the 
highest spirits at the prospect of a few days of 
town-life, directing his steps to some friends in the 
neighbourhood of the Dogana, and Walter to the 
hotel upon the Marina at which Sir Reginald had 
lodged, and to iivhich he did not doubt that Lilian 
would have licen carried. He had some hesitation 
as to whether he should ask to sec her, or the 
Imronet ; but on consideration of tbc importance of 
the mutter at stake, which seemed to override all 
onlinary and conventional rules, be determined on 
picscntmg himself to Lilian. But, in the first 
place, it was absolutely necessary that he should 
seek his own lodgings on the Marina Unshaven, 
unwashed, ragged, and scorched with the sun, htt 
looked more like a native beggar than the young 
English geutlemau who had embarked in pursuit 
of tbc Sijljthuic some liftccu days ago. Ikccsiri, 
who was standing at liis liouse door, did not even 
move aside as he anproaclicd, hut regarded him 
witli no very favourable expression. 

* 1 have nothing for vou, nor such ns you,’ said 
he, aulieipating from tLis able-bixUed but dilapi- 
dated stranger an application fur alms. 

‘What! Baccari, has a fortnight's stay with 
Captain Corralli, then, so altered your oM loJger 

In a moment, the honest little fellow had 
thrown himself about Walters neck, and was 
weeping tears of joy. 

‘ Thanks be to Ileaven and all tbc saints,’ cried 
he, ‘ that you have i\*turiied alive ! Come in, 
come, in! What a spectacle do I behold ! Nothing 
has ha])pcncd like it since iny neighbour Loffredo’s 
ca.se, U the villains, the. scoundrels ! Welcome 
home !— A bath 1 Of course you desire a Ixith. I 
recognise you for iiii Englislimau by that request, 
though, otlierwisp, you might l)e a countryman of 
my own — and, by Santa llosalia, not one of the 
most respectable. You must be half-starved, my 
dear young sir; still, you arc alive, and have 
come oack again from that den of thieves. How 
dclighteil Fnincisco wdll be ! The poor youth has 
never been himself since you left him, in roite of 
his good advice, and fell into the hands of those 
ruillans. Signor Pelter, too, 1 shall not now have 
to write to liim to say : “ Our friend has ton put 
to death by brigands.’” While supplying nift 
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guest with food and everything needful, the good * you may consider that as a public topic. Kvoi y 
lodging-house keeper did not, in fact, for a one is talking about it : soine say one thing iudeiHL 
moment cease exprassing his thanks to Provi- and some another, but I can tell you this 
deuce, and his congratulations on Walter’s safe much— who have, unfortunately, hod soiuu cx- 
retuni. For the time, such genuine manifestations pcrience in these matters — that, hitherto, Sir 
of good-will, succeeding to such hal'd conditions Reginald and the rest of them have been goini* 
of life 08 those to which ho hod been of late accus- the wrung way to work to procure your couutry- 
tomed, quite w'on the young painter from his dc- man's freedom ; and not only the wrong way, but 
spondency, and almost convinced him that he had the very way to prevent it. Let the gold he put 
really regained home and safety. Hut no sooner in a box— the money must be paid in gold, of 
had he recruited his strength, and attired himself in course — and let it be carried out at night up to 
a decent garb, than the responsibilities of his mis- Corralli’s camp ; then milord will come down in 
sion began to press u}M)n him. Indeed, more than the iiiorniiig, a little thinner, perhaps, and by no 
once lu^ an inquiry concerning Lilian been upon means pleased with our Sicilian ways (iioiio of 
his lips, which, nevertheless, he had nut the Corralling captives are) ; but, after all, there will 
courage to frame. At last, he turned round have been no harm done. Whereas, to scud troojjs 
boldly to his host. ‘And now,* said he, ‘tell me after these gentry is the way to make them Hit— 
about the English lady whom Cormlli caused to be flit like cloiid-shaflowii, from hillside to hillside, 
sent back to Palermo. Since her father is still in take their prisoner with tlicm, until one day tlicy 
his hands, 1 am come hither to elfect the payment get tired oi carrying him about, and cut his tliroat.' 
of his ransom.* ‘ That is precisely my own view of the mattLi*,' 

‘Ah! the ransom. Well, 3 ’pster<lay, I should answered Walti^r thouglitfiillv. 
have said you would have had hut a bad clnuice, ‘Just so ; and you have had a personal expe- 
even supposing, as 1 do not doubt, that you have riimce. Up to this moiiiciit, you will bear me 
the means of raising tlie money. The governor, witness, my dear young sir, that 1 have not put 
vou see, is very indignant at the outrage, since it one question to you ; tliough 1 have been hnngcr- 
Laa happened to a rich Englishman, and not to a ing to loavii your adventures almost as much as 
poor devil of a fellow-countrymaii like myself. Sir 3 'ou were for your dinner. How did you tare t 
Iteginald, too, and the Hritish consul have been How did you sleep 1 Were, there more than fifty 
very importunate with him. Half the troops in of those scoumli-els 1 (for that is what is reported), 
the city nave, therefore, been sent out to hunt the Did you sec Joanna, who is dressed us a man T 
lirigands, with strict orders, also, you may be sure, ‘My dear Haeeari, 1 will tell you all that another 
to let no nioney-bags pass thnuigh tlieir lines, time/hut, for the present, I have not a numieiit at 
But to-da^, as I hoar, the soldiers have been my own disposal.’ 

recalled, since Corralli and his men have taken And AValter look up his hat, and turned his 
their departure towards Messina.’ steps to tlie hotel, which was but a few paces oif. 

‘But the young lady — Mr Brow'ii’s daughter- The brief exhilaration caused by good food and 

you tell me nothing of her.’ clean raiment and by the latter scarcely less thaiL 

‘ Well, indeed, my dear young sir, there is but the former — had now jiassed away, ami his iiiiml 
little to tell; no one lias seen her, since she w.^-s w'us full of forebodings. If be should be really 
brought home to the hotel yonder, more dead than unable to gain speech with Lilian, it would be i 
alive, except her sister aiid Julia r dillicult, ho knew, to persuade Sir Reginald to 

‘ Who is Julia ?* clmiigc any course of action which he Iia*l once 

‘Oh! that is the waiting-maid whose services seen proper to adopt — dillicult under any comii- 
liave been secured for her, and about whom iny lions ; but now that they hail ceiused to be friends— 
son Francisco will tell you a great deal more than not to say had become enemie.s— it was a task of 
1 can. I am very much afraid that the boy will which he w’ell-nigli despaired. It was true tlicie 
marry her ; and tlien there will be a family to were other strings to Ids bow- the bankers, the 

keep by fishing, I suppose, and the little 1 can consul, to be applied to, with whom, surely, his 

afford to contribute. They will want the house, lute experience, and the conviction that was bonio 
too, for the children, and I shall be no longer of it, must needs have weigliL But even liis owu 
enabled to let lodgings.’ impressions — notwithstanding that he felt himself 

‘For Heaven’s sake, tell me about the young as much tied and bound by his promise to Iho 
laily ! Is she worse or better / Is she. in danger?' brigand chief as ever — were far different^ now that 
‘ 1 don’t know about danger, but she is still very he was free and among friends, than what the/ 
ill, I believe, and, unfortunately, wandering in her had been when in c^iptivity ; and he was well aware 
mind. The sun, it seems, was too much for her that it woulil nut be easy to convince men who 
during that noontide journey, and she w&s ill were living at home at case, of the desperate con- 
before. My good sir, wnere are you going ? It is dition in which himself and the old merchant 
out of the question that she should be able to see really stood. On an-iviiig at the hotel, therciore, 
yon.’ notwithstanding that such a proceeding might o| 

‘Then I must sec Sir Reginald,’ said Walter itself enrage Sir Reginald against him, he ^kea 
decisively ; ‘ it is upon a matter that does not to see Miss Lilian Brown. The porter, howeve , 
admit of a moment’s delay.’ Upon the wholes he accustomed to continual impiiries n^n the pan 
thought it wise not to communicate to the talkative of the British residents after her healtli, 

Sicilian what the matter really was; if the autliori- stood his words, and replied that the young lany 
tiei had mlly opposed themselves to the money condition was slightly improving, but that s 
being paid, the more secretly the s^air was had not yet rccovcied her senses. This was 
xnanaoed tiie better. bod as anything Walter could have expected, 

* VU^l, if it is about milord’s freedom and the of course put a stop to any idea of a person 
xansom/ observed Baccari with on aggrieved air, interview. 
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« I wish to see her brother-in-law, Sir Ee^inaM ‘Why, that is fifty thousand pounds!* inter- 
Belwyn,’ observed he, ‘upon business of great mptcd Sir Reginald : ‘a modest sum, truly, to bo 
importance.’ ^ ^ asked for by a highwayman.* 

‘ Ve^ good, sir. This way, if you please.’ ‘ Rut is it possible that I am telling you this 

As Walter followed the man up-stairs, the for the first time 1 ’ exclaimed Walter, feeling that 
terrible thought invaded his mind, that perhaps his worst fears were indeed realised. ‘Did not 
this poor girl had not been in her right mind since ^liss Lilian tcdl you with what mission she was 
her arrival ; that nothing liad been done with charged i’ 

xespcct to the authorisation, and that everything ‘ My sister-in-law was brought to the city in a 
connected with the ransom would have to begin dangerous and almost desperate condition, quite 
de novo. If the bankers in Palermo were as dila- unfit to attend to any matters of business.’ 
tory as the rest of their fellow-countrymen in ‘ Rusincss ! But this is an aifair that concerns 
matters of business, the time before him was short her father's life. Do you mean to tell me that she 
inde^. Walter was ushereil into a sitting-room never gave you the authorisation for the pay- 
npon the first-floor, and requested to wait, while ment of the money, w'liich I saw Mr Rrown write 
his name was sent up to the baronet out with his own hand ? ’ 

< It is unnecessary to give my name,’ said he, ‘ I have seen no such document, nor is any such 
after a moment's reflection ; ‘ you may say an old in Miss Brown's possession,’ answered the liaronct 
acquaintance from England.’ steadily. ‘ As to the enormous sum you have 

it was just possible, he thought, that Sir Rcgi- mentioned, it is true that she has spoken of it 
nald might decline to sec his quondam friend, after more than once, but it was very naturally taken 
uhat hod happened at their last meeting at Willow- ns the utterance of a disordered intellect She has 
liank ; and, moreover, he wished to judge, from been wandering in her niind-^as well as prostrated 
the baronet’s countenance, whether his presence by fever — ever since her return.’ 
in Palermo took him by surprise or not ; since, if ‘ Tlie sum is perfectly correct, Sir Reginald, and 
it (lid, it would be proof that Lilian had never not a ducat less will* be taken by the brigand 
been in a condition to nduic to him what had chief. It is the price of Mr Brown’s life— and of 
taken place during her captivity. It was nearly my life also (though 1 do not wish to speak of 
a (luarter of an hour V)cforc Sir Reginald made that), since I have promised to return either with 
his appearance, expecting, doubtless, to see some or without it within four days. Wc are both dead 
casual London acquaintance, who, finding him at men, if — 

Palermo, had dropped in for an evening call. ‘ Excuse me, 3ifr Litton,’ said Sir Reginald, 

His coutiiciiancx! changed, directly he set eyes smiling, ‘if I recommend that you should take 
on Walter ; he did not, however, seem so much some rest and refreshment before you speak any 
Muprised, as annoycul and disappointed : his look more on the. topic. It evidently (*xcite.s you, and 
of conventional weh^oiiio at once gave place to if, as I conclude, you have just escaped from these 
one of dislike and suspii^ion. scoundrels’ hands, you are hardly lit to judge of 

‘This is an unex]iected pleasure, Mr Litton,’ them dispassionately. You are naturally disposed 
said he coldly, and x^ointing to a chair. to exaggerate their power and determination, and 

Walter sat down. Such a rece]ition was almost to give them— or rather to persuade others to give 
an insult, but the circumstances were too serious them — whatever they choose to iisk.' 
to admit of his taking offence. ‘ Sir Reginald, I am as cool and collected as 

‘ You knew I was in Palermo, Sir Reginald, or yourself ; 1 have told yon nothing which is not 
at least that 1 had been so, 1 conclinlc P true, except that it is not the whole truth. Your 

The baronet hesitated : ‘Yes; I have heanl so.’ father-in-law will be put to death— of that I am 
‘ And also that 1 had been taken prisoner by satisfied — in some most cruel and shocking fi^hioii, 
tile brigands, in company with your father-in-law, if you turn a deaf ear to what 1 say. Ask any 
who is still, unhappily, in their hands P one in Palenno w'ho is acquainted with the brigand 

’I did not hear that yon were in his company customs in such cases, and I am confident they 
when taken prisoner ; indeed, 1 liud reason to will bear me out in what 1 say.’ 
suppose that such would hardly have been the ‘ 1 scarcely think you are quite awaie of what 

you B;iy, Mr Litton,’ answered the other, in a cold 
This allusion to the merebant’s quarrel with calm voice : ‘ you just expressed yonr resolve to 
Walter, fomented os it hod been by the sx^oaker return in person io these gentry, in order that you 
hunsclf, and indeed solely attributable to him, yourself may be put to death. You are a little 
was almost too much for Walter’s XMitieiice; still eccentric in your conduct (if j’ou will permit me 
he kept his temper. to say so) even now, but you would, in that cose, 

* I was made captive, Sir Reginald, os you say, be stark staring mod.’ 
hot m Mr Brown’s company, but in the attempt to ‘I know that many people think it madness to 
alarm while there was yet time ; I hopetl keep their w-ord, when it hapx)cns to he to their 
effect his release by force of ariiis. 'That time disadvantage,’ answered Walter «piiotly ; ‘ but that 
js hnfortunately post ; and it is my painful duty is beside the question. I am pleading for your 
jO inform you, tout if immediate steps are not father-in-laiv, not for myself. And I must insist, 
to pay his ransom, his life will 'without in his name, and for his life’s sake, that an im- 
be forfeited.’ mediate search be made for the authorisation of 

. Captain Corralli says, I suppose,’ which I have siiokeii.* 

Sir I^nald contemptuously. There was a short x>AUse, durinj^ which the 

i»Sfi ^ matter, ho will, baronet frowned heavily and bit his lip, os though 

iwiout doubt, keep his word. If, within four in doubt, ‘The word “iMist” is one wliicli is 
™ whole three hundred themsond ducats ore utterly out of place iu this discussion,’ observed 
his hands’—. he presently; ‘but I make allowance for your 
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excited condition, which, indeed, the circumstanceH His cooIncBS seemed frightful to Walter. 


of the case may well excuse. Moreover, 1 should 
be loath, for old acquaintance* sake, to refuse you 
satisfaction in so simple a matter.’ Here he rang 
bell, and bade the servant request the presence 
of Lady Selwyn. * My wife,* said he, * who is in 
constant alteiidaiice on her sister, shall at onco 
make search for the paper of which you speak. 1 
conclude you will trust to her report, if not to 
mine.* 

' Trust, Sir Reginald ! ’ cclioed Walter excitedly. 
^l)o you suppose, then, that 1 think you capable of 
having ignored this authorisation, or of concealing 
it 7 Why, if 3*011 knew of it, and yet kept it back, 
you would be a murderer — ay, just os much the 
assassin of your wife’s father* 

‘ Here is my wife,* broke in Sir Rcginahl. ‘Pra}*, 
keep this extravagant talk of youi-s, Mr Litton, 
somewhat \viihin bounds, or at least reserve it for 
mole ears.* lie spoke with sharpness as well as 
scorn, but AV alter heeded him not ; his whole 
attention was riveted by the aj)pearance of Lotty, 
w'hu was standing pale and trembling at the open 
door. She had evidently heard his words, and 
was looking at her husband with inquiring yet 
frightened eyes. ‘ A murderer !’ she murmured— 

^ an assassin ! ' 

* Yes ; those were the w'ords this gentleman used, 
and which he applie<l to me, nmdaiii,* siiid the 
baronet 8Coriifull3’. * Does it appear to you that I 
look like one or the other 7 ’ 

* But what does he mean, Reginald 7 * 

' Gad, madam, tliat is more than 1 can tell 3*011. 
He has been raving here these twenty minutes 
about his friends the brigands, w*ho have sent 
him, it seems, for a trifle of fifty thousand pounds, 
as the price of your father’s relcnsc.* 

* As the price of liis life, Lady Selwyn ! * answered 
Walter solcmn]3'. * lie wrote out an order on the 
bankers for that sum, and sent it by 3*our sister's 
hand ; hut Sir Reginald tells me it has not hecu I 
found. 1 adjure you, if your father’s existence is | 
dear to you, to discover wlmt has become of it.’ 

‘Indeed, Mr Litton, 1 will do my best,* paid 
Lotty, with a glance at her husband, such os those 
animals who have been trained to do things j 
contrary to their nature always throw at their 
znastcT before commencing a performance. ‘My 
sister is very ill *— 

‘He knows all that,* interrupted Sir Reginald 
hastily. ‘ She is much loo ill, of course, to be in- 
terrogated on any such matter. But, if the author- 
isation— this document Mr Litton sjieaks of— was 
confided to Lilian, it must, of course, be still in her 
possession. — I don't say that 1 would act upon it, 
mind, even if it w'iis found, sir,’ added he, as his 
wife loft the room ; ‘ my idea is, that one should 
never treat with these scoundrels save sword in 
hand ; that wc should give tlicni lead and steel — 
not gold.’ 

‘ Nay, Sir Reginald ; I nni sure if 3*ou were to 
lead your fathcr-in-law’s words, written as Uiey 
w*ere in the dire expectation of death, these scruples 
would weigh as nothing.* 

‘ Well, well, we shall see. I need not trouble 
' you to wait ; but in case of Lady Sclwyn’s finding 
this document, 1 will send wonl of the fact to your 
addross, if you will furnish me with it* 

Sir Reginald took out his tablets, and wrote 
down the number of Mr Buccari’s house, like any 
other trifling memorandum. 


‘ And if the document is not found. Sir Reffi. 
nald?* 

‘ Well, rcaUy, in that case, I cannot sec wliat is 
to be done, more than has been already done. The 
troops were promptly sent out^ and in considerable 
force ’ 

‘ They would have been useless in any cose,* put I 
in Walter earnestly ; ‘ but, os it happens, they have i 
been withdrawn' j 

‘ Indeed ! I hod not heard of that,* returned the ' 
other quickly. | 

‘ It matters not I repeat, that all armed inter- 1 
Ycntion w*ou 1 d be useless.* | 

‘You must really allow others, us well as 3’ou^ ! 
self, Mr Litton, to exercise some judgment in this 
affair. The British consul, the governor of the 
town, and the humble individual who has tlie 
honour to address you, are nil of one opinion, and ' 
it is diamclrically opposed to your own. As totlic ! 
other matter, 3'ou snail be communicated with, if 
the necessity arises. Oood-morniiig to you.* ij 

Walter rose, and left the room without a woid. I 
lie could not trust himself to speak more with tliis 
man, who treated the capture and death ofafellow- 
creature— not to mention that he was a near con- 
ncction of his own— with such philosophic iinliirnr- 
ciicc. ITc coiilil not iiiiagiiio that he had utterly 
failed to convince Sir Reginald of the peril of his 
father-in-law’s position. On the contrary, a divoil- 
ful suspicion had taken possession of him, that the 
baronet vron well aware of it, and had his oun 
rcitsous for afTectiiig to ignore it. Why should il 
have entered into his niiiid that he (Walter) would 
not believe his report concerning the existence of 
the authorisation, unless he had been conscious of 
a wish • perhaps of an intention--- that it should 
nut be found f If liiliun, who was said to be 
.seriously ill, were to die, the w hole of her father’s | 
weallb, should he be put to death by the hrigaiiils ; 
w*ould revert to 8 ir Reginald, through Lotty. The , 
perspiration stood upon Walter’s brow*, at the coii- 
tciuplatioii of such wickedness os these ideas 8 U|;- 
gesled, blit yet they remained with liini ; he diil 
not, as of old, rc]ient of having entertained such 
evil thoughts of his former friend ; he felt that 
Selwyn was a selfish, heartless fellow from skin to 
skin. Moreover, the look of suspicion, ns well as 
di-ead, that his wife hud cast upon him, when 
Walter had said that he who would keep back the 
document would be almost as guilty as UoiTalli 
himself, had not been lost upon him ; it seemed 
to imply, not, indeed, that Sir Reginald had done 
such a thing, but that the pei-son who kiujW 
him best conceived it possible that he might he 
capuhle of doing it. ’J’hc.sc thoughts crow*dcd u]»on 
liim as lie sat alone in his little chamber waiting 
for news from this man ; there w'as no reliet to 
thorn, unless the picture of Lilian wrasted to a 
shadow, 08 ho haif seen her last, hut with liw 
beautiful eyes lacking the light of reason, could do 

called a relief. When an hour had thus passed 3f 

he could bear it no longer; inaction had become 

intolemble to him, and ho onco more bent 1 

steps towanls the hotel. His importunity J®®”*, 

to have been anticipated, for no 

again inquired for Sir Reginald, than he 

informed that the baronet had 

had left a message to the cflect that he 

nothing further to communicate to Mr Litton. 

ho left the door, the gun at the observatoi)^ 
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announced to the townsfolk suxiset— to him, that 
one diyr of the allotted four ho had yet to live had 
cxpix^ 

CUAPTEA XTi.— A GLEAM OF HOPE. 

It was too late that ni^ht to call upon the con- 
gul or the bankers, on whom, indeed, ]iis mind 
niif^'Ave him it would be of small use to call in 
any cose ; but a sudden imnulse caused him to 
geek the gate of the English uurial-ground. Even 
if Santoro were there, lie could obviously afford 
him no assistance ; and it was to the last degree 
improbable tliat he should be there, on that first 
evmiing of their arrival, and when he might natur- 
ally conclude that the young Englishman would 
have no need to sec him. Yet he went on the 
bare chance of his being there, llis heart seemed 
to yearn for the one companion with whom, if he 
bad no sympathy, he had at least something in 
common, who shared with him that knowledge of 
his own perilous position which it seemed impos- 
sible to induce any one else in Palermo to share. 
Tlic broker's man who sits in possession of the 
poor man’s goods may not take pity upon liiiii, but 
he knows the sad fact of the position, and Is so far 
preferable to tlie friend who ignores his ruin, or 
disbelieves it, and w'uuld fain have him slioiit and 

!^inding Santoro at the spot agreed u])oii-~ 
’Why, you could hanlly liave expected to see me 
80 soon 1 ’ said he. 

* I did not expect it, signor ; but I liad my ortlcrs 
not to lose a chance of communicating with you.* 

* Indeed ! It struck me that the captain md not 
trouble himself much about the matter.’ 

’ It was not the captain ; it was la signora,’ 
ons^'crcd the other significantly. 

Walter felt the colour come into his cheeks, as 
he replied as carelessly as he could : * But you are 
not one of la signora’s men ; 1 understood that only 
those two who came up from tlic cavern wci-e under 
her directions.’ 

’That is so, signor ; but one that is dear to her 
M very dear to me.* 

’All! Lavoccal’ 

‘Yes, signor. So I would go through fire and 
water to serve her,’ answered he siiuidy.- ’Have 
you any news ? ’ 

‘I’lod news. It is that I wished to see you about. 
The authorisation which Mr Brown sent for the 
payment of the ransom is not to be found. Are 
you sure that no one could have possessed liimsclf 
^jjy'while the English lady was being brought 

Santoro shook his head. ’That is impossible, 
in llie first place, it would have henetltcd no one ; 

I ri? one would have dared.* 

That is also my opinion. But, at all events, it 
naa clisappeared, and without it, J fi*.ar not u ducat 
can be raised. My idea is, that you should return 
at onw to the camp, and bring buck another order 
from Mr Brown.’ 

I Blit that would bo. very dangerous, signor.’ 
dmimV* troops have been witli- 

fbe troops are nothing ; it is Corralli hiin- 
that I should fear to meet. It is coutniry to 

IS Wishes that we came down here : his patience 
wn exhausted, uiul he would not believe one 
catIk I ° ^ bilo 08 this. My return, I feel 

nnoeut^ would be tlie signal for putting milord 


to death at once. You don’t know the captain’s • 
temper, signor. And tlien there is Corbara to egg | 
him on. Of course, I ivill go, if such is your 
wish, but that is my conviction.’ 

In vain Walter attempted to move Santoro from 
this opinion, delivered with all the gravity of a 
judge in Itanco. It was certain that he was in the 
best position to speak positively upon such a 
matter ; and he liad no inutive for niisrcprcscntiiig 
it Walter felt convinced, against his will, that 
upon liimself alone depended the success of his 
mission. Yet without the authorisation, how' could 
he ho|)c to induce the bankers to advance such a 
sum, or the tenth part of it ? To be sure, he had 
Mr Brown’s cretlcnlials in the paper he bud given 
him at parting, which begged tliein to put confi- 
dence in the bearer, and to ha.stcn matterri aa much 
as possible ; but wliat was the tog of the play with- 
out the pluy itself. If tlie sum had been a thousand 
pounds, or even five thousand, it might easily 
enough have been raised, under such an uigeut 
ncccssit}' ; but fifty thousand pounds ! He felt that 
the task he was about to undertake was aliiUKSt 
hopeless ; but yet he must needs attempt it, by 
whatever means he found available. He shook 
hands with Santoro, ami returned alone to his own 
lodgings. Francisco mot him at the door with, 
for him, quite extravagant signs o)^ welcome and 
satisfaction. 

’ 1 never thought to see your face again, signor,’ 
exclaimed he. ‘ I was right, you sec, about these 
gentlemen of the inounlaius. 'Well, you have seen 
Corralli face to face, and yet escaj^ed him with a 
whole skin and a whole purse. ’I'lnat is what no 
other man in Sicily can say for himself, save you 
and me.’ 

'Walter did not think it worth while to unde- 
ceive him ; lie %vas resolutely bent upon returning 
to the brigands ; but he did not wisn to be mode 
out a martyr, nor even, as Sir Reginald called him, 
a madman, for so doing : he felt that Iiis own 
opinion and that of the world, as to what was right 
to be done, 'would be at variance, and ho did not 
wish to discuss the matter. 

* Then the young lady too,’ continued Francisco 
until quite unwonted loquacity ; ‘ she has reason 
to thank her stars, for it is better to be ill in 
Palermo than to enjoy the best of health up yonder,’ 
and he pointed towards Mount Pelegriuo, ‘with- 
out a roof to one’s head, and among bad company. 
They say that Joanna is a she-devil’ 

‘Then they do her a great injustice, Francisco,* 
answered Walter gravely. ‘ But liow did you know 
that the lady had been with Joanna P 

‘ Oh, well, there is a friend of mine, a 3’oung 
woman at llie hotel, who has no_ secrets from me, 
and as it so happens, she is the signora’s nurse for 
the present.* 

‘ But did the signora tell her, then 1 ’ 

‘ I suppose 80. Who else ? (.'erlaiiily she told 
her.’ 

’ But Sir Reginald himself infonned me that she 
was delirious— not capable of underatanding what 
was said to Iut.’ 

‘ I believe that is so. She chatters on, poor thing 
—so Julia tells me- -by the hour togeluer. (’an 
you guess one particular person whom she talks 
about, signor P The boy looked roguislily up in 
Walter’s face. ’“ Ah,” I say to Julia, “wlieu you go 
out of your mind, you will talk of me, os your 
mistress talks of Signor litton.” * 
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Under other circumstances, the piece of informa- 
tion would have had an interest for Walter ab- 
sorbing enough— tliough, indeed, by this time, he 
possessed the full assurance that Lilian loved him 
— but there was something else that the lad 
hatl dropped which riveted liis attention even 
more. 

'Then, when the lady first came back to Palermo/ 
returned lie luixiously, * she was aware of all that 
had happened to her ? It is only latelj^ that she 
has lost consciousness. Is that so, Francisco V 

' I believe so. 1 will ask Julio^ if you like, when 
I sec her next* 

' By all means ask her. But when will you sec 
her?’ I 

'Perhaps to-morrow, perhaps not till the day | 
after ; it depends upon the sigiiom’s state whether 
she can get away or not But the next time she 
shall give me all particulars : you may look upon 
the matter as settled.* 

This information movcil Walter greatly, as cor- 
roborating liis worst suspicions, for, if it shonltl | 
turn out to be correct, it must needs follow that 
there was foul play on the baronet’s part with 
respect to the concealment of the authorisation, or, I 
at all events, of Lilian’s mi.ssion. She would hanlly ' 
have spoken of her inmrisonment, and of Joanna, 
without mentioning the very purpose to cirect 
which she had obtained her freedom. 

The next morning, os soon as business hours 
commenced, Walter prcscntcHl himself at the 
British consul’s, and told his stoiy, to which 
that ofHcial listened with attentive courtesy. 
Nothing, however, he said, could be done, so far 
as he was concerned, more than had already been 
done. The authorities at Palermo had acted 
promptly, and os duty plainly pointed out to 
them, in sending forth the troop.s ; and all that he 
could do, if it w'as indeed the case that they had < 
been withdrawn, would be to deiiiaiid that they 
should make another attempt to compel the brig- 
pds to surrender their captive. As to the mnsoin, 
it was not to he expected that the Sicilian 
I government would assist in its collection, or even 
countenance its payment. That was a matter for 
the consideration of ^Ir Brown’s liankcrs. 

All this, Walter felt to be perfectly rc’asonable ; 
but what secretly galled him was, that beneath 
all this polite logic, he coiiM plainly perceive a 
profound incredulity, not, indcctl, in his story, but 
in the reality of Corrulli’s threat It was evident 
that the consul had not become acclimatisefl, but 
still believed the personal safety of a British 
merchant to be invincible even from a brigand. 
That Mr Brown might be shot in a skirmisli, he 
believed to be probable enough; but that he should 
ho. put to death in cold blood, was something out 
of tnc region of possibility, AValter congratmated 
himself that he had maile no mention (»f his own 
peril, since he felt that his anxiety would in that 
case have been set down to an exaggerated sense 
of personal danger. At the English banker’s, to 
which the consul was civil enough to accompany 
him, he was admitted to an interview with one of 
the members of the firm, and at once presented 
Mr Brown’s mcmoranduiii — ' Spore no expense ; 
trust implicitly the bearer.’ 

‘Bearer!’ repeated the man of money; ‘why, 
this is almost as bod as a blank cheque.’ 

Here the consul interposed with a few hurried 
words in Sicilian, which, though he caught their 


mewing but indistinctly, mode Walter flush with 
indignation. He perceived he was indebted to 
that gentleman’s good oflices for convincing 
Gordon that ho was really the person indi^tPii 
in the document 

'You sec, sir, this is a matter of business’ 
explained the bsnikcr ; ' and when we are asked to 
put implicit confidence in a man, we like to Ije 
sure it is the right man. It seems unlike a man 
of business such as Mr Brown that he should have 
written such a memorandum at all.’ 

‘If you were half-starved, and surrounded by 
brigands witli cocked pistols, sir, you would not 
be so scrupulous about technicalities,’ observed 
Walter, still a little sore at the nature of big 
reception. 

‘ We arc well aware of Mr Brown’s xiiisforlnne 
and regret it deeply,’ answered the banker with 
stiffness ; ‘ but still the form ’ — and again be looked 
at the slip of paper suspiciously — ' is unusual.* 

‘ It is, nowever, but the corollary of a document 
that sliould have been long ago in your hands, 
Mr Gordon — an authorisation for the payment of 
tlirec hundred thousand ducats as ransom.’ 

'Three hundred thousand ducats!’ exclaimed 
the Uiiiker. ‘ Why, that is preposterous ! * 

‘ Xo doubt, it appears so ; yel, if one possessed 
the money, one would, I suppose, give it to save 
one’s life.* And with that Walter once more told 
his stor}\ 

It was plain the banker was iimch moved, for 
lie had lived much longer in Sicily than the 
consul, and therefore knew more of brigands. 

' Well, it is a huge sum,’ he, sai<l ; ' and to raise 
it within so short a time, we shall vcipiirc bcl]> from 
the other banks, whicli, however, will no doiil)t 
assist us in such an QiiivTf^oiwy. Afr ( ’hristopher 
Brown lias no account with us to 6j)e!ik of, but 
his name is no doubt a good one. it will bo a 
great risk, and yet one whicli, under the circum- 
stances, it may be our duty to run.* 

Walter felt as though this man were giving him 
new life ; lie hod heard, and hml believed, tliat 
money could not save men fimii death, but here 
was an instance to the contrary. 

* ilow'cver, no step can, of course, be taken in 
the matter without tiie production of the aiithoris- 
atiun,’ coiiiiiiued the banker. 

‘ Alas, sir, 1 have told you that it cannot be 
found.’ 

‘But if it is nut found, Mr Litton, it must surely 
be plain to you that you are taking up iiiy time 
to no purpose. Not that I grudge it to you, umler 
the circumstances ; but you cannot be serious iii 
expecting us to raise a fortune upon such a 
curity os f/ws*— and lie held out the slip of paper 
between his finger and thumb, in a very hopeless 
manlier — ' for an almost total stranger.’ 

‘ Then, God help us !* said Walter. 

‘Ill what relation do you stand towanw wr 
Brown, young gentleman?’ asked the banker 
struck by the oariiestncss of this reply. , 

‘ 1 am only his friend, sir, and his fellow-siiflerer. . 
‘But I understood that lie had relatives will 
him.’ ^ , 

‘ lie has two daughters— one of them, as 1 Jia 
told you, seriously, I fear dangerously ilL-ww 
Bon-in-law, Sir Reginald Selwyiu* . , 

‘ But surely it was his duty to have Mcompajj 
you here to-day ;* and once more, as it seem . 
Walter, there came into the banker’s face that looa 
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of diBtniBt with which he hod fint greeted the 
^Mkopfitation of his credentials. 


^ < Sir Reginald is not aware of my visit to you, Mr 
Gordon, nor even of uiy possession of this paper. 1 
came straight from Mr Brown himself, who hod 
no reason to doubt that the authorisation was in 
your hands.* 

^ (Let it be searched fur thoroughly, Mr Litton. 
If it is not found, you must perceive for yourself 
how utterly futile is any ajiplication to our firm.’ 

‘Foxgive me, sir, for having taken up so much of 
your time,’ said Walter, rising ; * that 1 was pleading 
the cause of a dying man — one whose life, that is, 
u os uood as lost if this money be not iNud—xnust 

He said not a word concerning his own pern, 
nor, indeed, at tlic moment did it occupy his 
tlioughts. The hardness, if not the villainy of Sir 
Reginald ; tlie misery of Lotty ; the pitiable condi- 
tion of poor Lilian, unable to speak a word upon a 
subject so vital to her father ; the old merchant's 
impending fatc~all these things oppressed Walter's 
mind, and made the world by no means a place 
that he felt loath to quit. The despondency and 
despair in the young man's face touchcil the 
biiiiKer's heart 

* Search, 1 repeat, Mr Litton, for this authorisa- 
tion/ said he more kindly, sa he held out his hand ; 
Mint if it cannot be found, still come to me again, 
to-morrow at latest Indeed, we will do for you 
uhat we can.’ 

With which poor gleam of hope, Walter took his 
leave. 


THE MONTH: 

SGIEMCK AND ARTS. 

Tna Polar expedition sails amid a chorus of good 
wishes, and if these could avail, success would he 
certain. But the equipments of the two vessels 
are such that a lively hope may reasonably be 
(iiiertoincd that the grand object of the rnlven- 
tiirous undertaking will be achieved. No pains 
and no expense liavo been spared to provide 
against unfavourable contingencies ; and while ex- 
tending the limits of geographical discovery, and 
solving the question of the polar sea, the explorers 
will use their scientific appliances in the observa- 
tion of physical phenomena, which, in those high 
Rortheni latitudes, are of unusual interest in 
Older that the observers may know what has licen 
done and what to do, a Manual has been prepared 
in which the several subjects of inquiry are fully 
set forth. When we mention that the InstntrAiotis 
have been drawn up by some of the ablest Fellows 
of the Ibxyal Society, readers will imdcrstaiid lliat 
the claims and objects of science have been prop- 
owy advocated. Instruments of a constraction 
“ever Bcea before will be employed in physical 
rcBcarch, and with these, explanations may be 
arrived at on questions which have hitherto baflled 
inqui^. The spectroscope and polariscope will be 
m observation of the aurora and otlier phe- 
jjomena of light ; pendulum experiments will reveal 
»^ore than is at present known of the 
fijpire of the earth ; and the so-called ‘ cosmic 
^ IB to 1)0 an espei^ subject of investigation. 


If in the snow of the far remote north, hundreds 
of miles beyond human habitation, metallic par- 
ticles arc found, as in the snow of Sweden, then 
the theory that there is really such a thing os 
’cosmic dust’ may be accepted, until a better 
explanation shall be found. 

Botany, geology, natural history generally, the 
rise and full of tides, the direction of currents, 
together with dredging and sounding, will be 
equally well cured for ; and ample means for re- 
creation and aiiiuseinciit liave been provided. In 
one of Parry’s voyages the preparation and printing 
of a newspaper enlivened many an hour of the long 
dark winter ; we learn, therefore, with satisfaction 
that the present expedition carries a printing-press. 

The question has been asked, how, during the four 
months of constant daylight, are boat-parties when 
away from the ships to tell day from night 7 The 
answer is, by means of time-keepers constructed to i 
shew twenty-four hours uii the dial. Supposing ! 
1 — 12 to be the day hours, then 13 — 24 will be the I 
night hours. I 

We mentioned last year Mr Crookes' discovery : 
of certain remarkable phenomena of attraction and ; 
repulsion, under the inflacncc of radiation. Since 
then the investigations have been continued ; and a ’ 
fresh series of experiments, exhibited at meetings of 
the Royal Society, have furnished food for thought to 
minds familiar with the theories and facts of physi- 
cal science. When a wheel, inclosed in a vacuum, 
begins to spin round as soon as a lighted candle is 
placed near the glass iccciver, and continues to 
spill as long as the light continues, or spins twice 
os fast if there are two caudles — an effect is pro- 
duced which no one can as yet explain, but which 
is pregnant with important consoqucnc^is for physi- 
cal science. And when wc sec a small bar of pith, 
suspended os a scale-beam, dip down under the 
influence of a ray of light, are we to accept the 
phenomenon as an illustration of the suggestion 
made by speculative philosophers that light is a 
ponderable ? In any case, the future of Mr 
Crookes* experiments seems full of promise. 

Captain iklknap of the United States navy, who 
has been cruising in Japanese waters, reports that 
in his sounding operations, the machine invented i 
by Sir William Thomson ‘ hod it all its own way, | 
and so admirable has been its working, and so 
accurate ore its results, that it seems to be no 
more than due to the genius of Sir William to say, 
that the appliances for what may be not inaptly 
called the perfection of deep-sea sounding, origin- 
ated writh him.* We mentioned this machine in 
a recent Month, and some readers will remember 
that steel wire, such os is used for the strings of a 
pianoforte, is the sounding-line. The contrivances 
to control the descent, regulate friction, and mark 
the depth, arc ingenious. ’ So perfect and unmis- 
takable arc the indications at whatever depth, that 
a person standing in any part of the ship, and 
looking at the machine, con tell the moment the 
bottom is reached.’ And not least among the 
advantages of the Thomson machine is the fact, 
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that a deep sounding can be taken with the wire 
in half the time required with a hempen line. 

We learn from the Proceediiigs of the Iiistitution 
of Mechanical Engineeni, that the use of water- 
power instead of steam-power in engineering works 
and mechanical operations is on the increase. 
Especially in the work of riveting, the pressure of 
water is found advantageous ; it is given wiUiout 
concussion, and is so certain, that boilers can now 
bo made perfectly steam-tight Boilers ought 
never to bo made otherwise; for if calking is 
Tef{uired, it is a sign of weakness and borl work- 
manship. The plates of a boiler should be abso- 
lutely dose : calking tends to separate them, and 
is a bungling operation. Hence, it is satisfactory 
to be informed, that * at the present time there are 
more than a hundred hydraulic riveting-macliincs 
in regular work in this country, each exerting a 
dosing pressure of from twenty-five to forty tons, 
and putting in daily from fifteen hundred to two 
thousand rivets each.’ Another advantage of theso 
machines is, that they can be made portable, and 
set to work wherever required. A case in point 
is one of the bridges of the metropolitan extension 
of tho Great Kastcru Railway, where a riveliiig- 
machine put in three hundred threc-quartur inch 
rivets per hour, and enabled one gang of hand 
riveters to do as much work as could have been 
done by six gangs without the madiinc, and to do 
it better. 

It is probable that more and more applications 
of water-pressure to the moving of machinery and 
of u oikshop tools will be discovered. It is already 
employed for thCi.;flanging, bending, and corrugat- 
ing of plates, and Sbv the * she.*iring,’ or cutting in 
two, of chain cables. In thus latter operation the 
pressure is at times two thousand pounds to the 
inch, and laige links arc cut through at one stioke 
without injury to the adjoining links. 

In connection with tlie foregoing, wc mention 
the use of macliinery worked by compressed air in 
coal-mines. This also is on the increase : the loss 
by leakage is comparatively trifling ; tlicra is no 
incouveuient development of heat, as in the use of 
! steam; the air that escapes improves the atmos- 
phere of the mine; and some of the proprietors 
in the South Wales coal-field arc so convinced of 
the benefits to be derived from tlie use of com- 
pressed air, that * it is their intention to dispense 
with animal power altogether, and substitute air- 
engines fur hauling undeiground.’ In the Powell 
Duffryn collieries, there are already twenty-six 
compressed air hauling-engincs at work, on the 
branch roods as well as on the main roaila ; and 
it is easy to imagine the improvement that must 
liave taken place in tho underground air by the 
withdrawal of the ponies and horses hitherto em- 
ployed in hauling. It is intended to try whether 
compre^d air cannot be substituted for hand- 
labour in driving ‘headings,’ and in the actual 
Apart from the avoidance of 
tlie heat of steam-boilers, there is the further 
benefit, that explosive gases in a mine would be 
largely diluted by the air which escapes with each 


stroke of the machinery, and is cooled by the 
consequent expansion. 

At a recent meeting of the Philosophical Society 
of Manchester, a morsel of carbon was exhibited 
which hod been formed ‘on the roof of a gas 
retort by the decomposition of tho hydrocarbon 
gas by heat’ In this fact there seems notliiiin 
extraordinary ; but it may be found to have some 
relation to nature’s handiwork in the formation of 
graphite, the mineral substance of urhich black- 
lead pencils are made. As the exhibitor Tcmarks 
the carbon deposited in the retorts ‘lesenihlcs 
graphite in its almost metallic lustre. Oranliitc 
always occurs in association with rocks which have 
been subjected to igneous action, and may have 
been formed by hydrocarbon gases travcrsiiirr 
fissures or dykes while the sides were in a highly 
heated state, thus causing a deposit similar to tlut 
formed in gas retorts. The fact that, in the latter 
case, an increase of pressure causes a greatly 
increased amount of deposit, favours this view, as 
it is extremely probable that the gases existing in 
the earth’s crust would be in a state of great 
tension.’ 

A p<'ipcr on Colonial Timber Trees, in tlie last 
volume of Transactions of the Royal Society of | 
yicturin, makes known a few particulars which i 
may perhaps iutcrest others as well os colonis(t:<. ' 
The ‘ nlackwood* is described os valuable ftn* fur- | 
nilurc and indoor work, for even when green it ■ 
scarcely shrinks, and ‘stands splendidl 3 ^’ The j 
‘reel gum’ yields veneers suitable for cabinet- ■ 
makers ; but in tlio solid form is used for outdoor I 
w'ork, and .appears to be one of the most durahlc ! 
of Australian woods, lasting fifteen years in posts 
and fences. ‘All the gum timbers,* says the author | 
of the paper, ‘ have one strange appearance when j 
decaying : the Avooil separates across thi! grain, as j 
if it IkuI been airerted by fire ainl charred a 
plienomunoii supposed to be due to exti’Cincs t'f 
climate. Of European trees, we arc tohl that tlie : 
ash, elm, and oak thrive in the colony, and are of 
great use. The. poplar grows luxuriantly in dainj* . 
situations, ami yields timber ‘most useful for j 
making barrows, wagons, and all other purposes j, 
rciiuiriiig a light tough wowl.’ T'ho willow, wal- : 
nut, and box also adapt themselves reiulily to the . 
Australian climate, us do some of our pines and . 
fir.s ; but the resinous nature of these List-incii- 
tioiicd suggests danger from fire. ‘To prevent ' 
this danger,’ says tho author, ‘ I would rncoiiiiiieiid _ 
tho planting of belts of poplars an«l willows »utos 3 i 
the pine ])laiitations. I do not think fire would | 
pass through them ; and 1 am of opinion that they 
would not readily burn, as they lU'c generally very 
full of sap and moisLure. Ami the robust kinds ol 
Mesembryanthemumf if planted among young trees, 
would completely cover tlie ground, prevent tac 
growUi of grass and scrub, and check the spread oi 

In the same volume, Mr Dcvercll, discussing the , 
question of waves and their action on iloatUo 
bodies, remarks, that the straining of a 
a seaway increases in proportion with the 
in her stabiUty. This somewhat important dis- 
tinction should not be forgotten in 
eagerness to produce stable ships. The gr 
the freedom with which a vcmcI ndca on t 
waves, the less will she bo strained by Ac 

of their forces. * ^ ‘to 

for a xnaD|’ continues Mr Deveie i 
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know lie had assured himself from the danger of 
lieing capsized by an extra liability to going 
straight down ; and it may bo fairly useful to 
aynirchend the condition that a safe ship is one 
which pai'tiully opposes the waves, and partially 
evades them hy obeying them.' 

Our side of the globe has talked so much of 
late on this question that it may perhaps consent 
to hear a few words more from the other side. 
WTe quote, therefore: 'It is certain that very 
excessive steadiness will never be atlaiiiud ; the 
magnitude of ocean waves being too great in com- 
mrison with the possible size of ships to render 
it feasible. A wave only ten feet in height has 
a breadth of never less than thirty feet, so that we 
may easily perceive the huge clfcct which the force 
of buoyancy of such a wave must exert in shifting 
from one side to another, even a vessel of fifty feet 
beam. Tlie largest vessel yet constructed, the 
Great ISastem, is a notable example. She follows 
the waves lieavilv in a seaway.* 

We have heard also of the enormous mechanical 
power which the ocean offers us, but which 
mechanical engineers have not vet utilised. Mr 
llevercll concludes his paper with a passage which 
bus a bearing on this <iuestion. ' Let us,* he says, 
Make tlic case of a gn^at storm-wave forty feet in 
height, six hundred through at the base, and con- 
ceive a volume of water contained in the section 
of such a wave moving with a velocity of six feet 
per second, or three hundred and sixty feet per 
inimitc. Or, consider an ordinary ocean- wave, 
sixteen feet in height, and one hundred and eighty 
feet at the base ; and multiply the power requisite 
to move a section of this body of water two 
Imndrcd and forty feet per minute by a thousand | 
such, and we may form an idea of the magnitude ! 
of the cncigy engaged in stirring the waters. 
'Ibcsc arc the giant forces which are perpetually 
traversing the surface of the ocean.* 

Professor Rice of Connecticut has discovered 
that certain deadly poisons which are violent 
and fatal in their effects on mammals arc very 
feeble in their action on molluscs. Four days' 
soaking in dilute hydrocyanic acid did not prove 
fatal to the mollusc selected for the trial ; ainl 
another into which urari poison had been injected, 
sioiiicil none the worse when examined on the 
following day. Carbonic acid in large quantities 
produced no ill effect ; but chloral 'hydrate and 
ryunide of potassium arc rapidly fatal. Quinine 
acts in the same way, hut with less energy^ 
(■liloroform produces instantaneous contraction, 
and perhaps death : this latter point has, how- 
ever, not yet been asccitaincd. As exemplifying 
llic effect of poison on a 'low' form of organ isa- 
Hoii, and affonling means of comparison, these 
experiments have some physiological value. 

Professor Rutherford, in his lectures in the Uni- 
veiBity of Kdinburgh, says that the 'highest success 
01 nations, as of individuals, is only to be attaimnl 
oy close and severe attention to tlio inexorable 
laws of physiology,’ and that 'he who lias the 
deepest grasp of physiology will certainly take the 
cad lu unravelling the diseased state.* He points 
out further that in disease, nature makes experi- 
nents from which much may be learned. For 
nstoce, ' when a blood-vessel bursts on one side 
? ™ brain, and the opposite side of the body 
i^mcs palsied ; when a pitft of the brain becomes 
Organised, and the memoxy of words is lost ; 


when the portio dura nerve is paralysed, and the 
Rcnsc of taste disappears from the anterior part of 
the tongue ; when an aneurism presses on the 
sympathetic nerve in the neck, and causes a change 
in size of the pupil of the eye on the same side ; 
when a tninoiir compresses the gall-ducts, and 
pi-evciitB the escape of the bile, or the duct of tlie 
panertias, and interferes with the passage of its 
Juice into the digestive canal -how interesting and 
how impiirtant to the idiysiologist, as well as to 
the physician, arc the results of all these experi- 
ments.' I'rofcs.sor Rutherford holds that a know- 
ledge of physical science is essential to form a 
complete fmysiologist ; hut how is this to be super- 
add^ to the subjects of study already lecmircd of 
young men at college 1 Tt is gratifying, however, 
to know, that the rudiments, at least, of this 
important science of animal idiysiology are now 
being taught in schools. 

America pn^sented the potato to Europe centuries 
ago, and now threatens Europe with a beetle which 
will destroy that important plant. Consequently, 
Europe is seriously intcreKted in the question, how 
to keep out the ' Coloruilo beetle ? ’ If all be true 
that is reported, it is as dilTicult to keep them out 
as to keep out an epidemic ; but if all concerned 
will use their best endeavour, the mischief may 
bo averted. The president of the Entomological 
Society says, in his anniversary address : ' The 
Colorado potato-beetle is an enemy whose rapid 
advances towards the shores of the Atlantic are a 
menace to Europe. When once established on the 
seaboard, they may wing their way to vessels 
in port, being accustomed to ily in swanus, and 
may thus ho borne over to found a colony in 
this country, irrespective of conveyance with the 
tubers themselves. Agricultural and K-^rii- 
cultural Societies should make provision for the 
dissemination of correct information respecting 
these insects ; and specimens of the beetles tlicm- 
sidves should be obtained for distribution, with the 
view to familiarise persons with their aspect, and 
to prevent their diffusion.' Some further informa- 
tion on the subject will be found in a late number 
of this JournaL 

A CURIOUS POLAR BIRD. 
Dihcussion» respecting the Arctic Expedition now 
in preparation h.avc brought under notice a re- 
markable polar bird, which periodically leaves 
the extreme northern regions, and visits the south 
of Europe. In referring to the utlicial papers just 
published concerning the cxpi?dit ioii, a writer in 
the Daily Tvkyraph jocosely hints that this bird 
'might perhaps tell us more about the polar 
regions than any other that plumes a wing. It is 
indeed a thousand pities that the Knot, or Tringa 
Canutiu of oniilhologists, could not have been 
invited, for lack of speech, to perch upon a chair 
at the meetings of the comiuittec, especially since 
there is a tine s])cciinen at the Zoological Gardens, 
in tho Fish-house, and probably at this moment 
that very individual knows all about the pole. 
In appearance, it is between a snipe and a plover, 
but varies in plumage acconling to the season of 
the year. In winter, it is coloured a quiet ashen 
gray; in summer, its feathers assume a bright 
Inman red tint, although tlie full beauty of this 
change is not witnessed in confinement The knot 
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is one of the best judges of climate in creation, and 
much quicker than a thermometer to distinguish 
between fine gradations of coM and heat The 
sort of weather and latitude it likes best is such 
as England affords in April and October—bright, 
bracing days and nights, with sunsliine and breezes, 
but neither of them too strong. Our winter is too 
harsh and unpleasant for this sagacious bird ; it 
comes to our shores from the northward in large 
flocks of old and voung ones, and stays until 
November brings the frost or fog, and then — 
unless the ‘‘Indian summer” bo prolonged— it 
flies away for the Mediterranean coasts and the 
South, where it feeds along tlie sea-shores till 
the mornings and evenings of Algeria and Spain 
become no longer cool. Then — that is to aiiy, 
about the end of March — ^vost flocks are seen 
retuming to England, and at the same time to 
the Northern States in America, to Denmark, 
Norway, and Iceland. But they never stay — 
they go beyond all these countries ; they fly far 
over Greenland and the very highest latitmles 
frequented by our whalers, so that while the 
breeding-place of all tlic other northern birds is 
known, that of the knot has never yet been 
reached. Nobody has taken a nest of these 
wandering birds, or seen one of their eggs. 
Naturalists can only tell that tliey go in summer 
“to the northwanl of all things,’* in order to breeil. 
There is force, therefore, in wliat the blue-book 
says : “ We may fairly infer that the lands visited 
by the knot in the middle of summer arc less 
sterile than Iceland or Greenland, or it would 
hardly pass over those countries, which arc known 
to be the breeding-places of swarms of water-binls, 
to resort to regions worse off as reganls supply of 
food. But the supply^ of food must depend chiefly 
on tibe climate. The inference necessarily is that, 
beyond the northern tracts already explored, there 
is a n*.giou which enjoys in summer a climate more 
genial than they possess. It would be c«^sy to 
summon more instances from the same group of 
birds, tending to shew that beyond a zone wficrc 
a rigorous winter reigns there may be a region 
endued with a comparatively favourable climate. 
If so, surely the conditions which produce such a 
climate will be worth investigating.” Here, then, 
we sec a little red biid suggesting profound 
problems to humanity, and if we really do find 
a pleasant polar land at the top of the world, 
Captains Nures and Markham must share the 
honour of that discoveiy ivith the knot.’ ( 

Another writer, subsequently, in the same daily 
piiper, disputes the assertion, that ‘nobody lias 
taken a nest of these wunderin^ birds, or seen one 
of their eggs.’ He says : ‘ I think this must be an 
error. Yarrell, on the authority of Dr Richardson, 
says the knot breeds in Hudson's Bay, and down 
to the fifty-fiftli parallel, and that they were 
observed by (.’aptain Lyon breeding on Melville 
Fciiinsula ; that they lay four eggs on a tuft of 
withered grass without forming any nest, and he 
describes the colour of the eggs. Morris also, in 
his Nests and Eggs of British Birds, figures and 
describes the eggs, and states that the drawing on 
his plate was taken from a specimen forwarded by 
J. R. de Capel Wise, Esq., of Lincoln College, 
Oxford. The volume from which I take this note 
orimnally belonged to the late Mr Wheelwright 
of Carlstod, Sweden, and in a niaiginal remark on 
the egg^ he says : “ Not in the least like the 0gg8 


of the knot that I have liad from Greenland and 
Spitsbergen, nor does this figure at all resemble 
that in Blosius’s, which much resembles iny egira . 
in colouring, they are not unlike the snipe's.”'* I 
myself have in iny cabinet four eggs, wliich 1 
have always lielievcd to be those of the knot It 
is probable that one or more of these were from 
Mr Wheelwright's collection, os some others of my 
rarer eggs are ; but as I did not purchase them 
myself, I am not certain, and do not wish to sot 
invsclf against your authority. I merely mention 
what has come under iny notice.’ 

We should be glad to have some further par- 
ticulars of a trustworthy nature concerning the 
Tringa Canutus. 


THE SPIRITS OF THE WIND. 
WiiKRK is yonr home, ye wanclorors free I 
In what far land, across what sea ? 

Live ye in some vast cavern rude, 

Some unexplored solitude ? 

Or dwell yc where no sound is hoanl, 

No voice of man, or beast, or bird ? 

Had ye your strange niysterious birth 
Buyoud the narrow bound of earth '{ 

Where yc might mingle with the flight 
Of spirits from the world of light — 

Bright messengers that soinetiiiics cniiie 
From ih:it dear land, the land of hnino. 

AH haunts are yours, all forms, all shades, 

O’er moorland brown, or woodland glades ; 

Now toying gnntly with a flower, 

Then rushing on with fiercest power. 

Yc ring a melancholy chi me, 

In tlic sad pensive autumn- time, 

O'er failing flowers that once were bright, 

In the resplendent summer’s light. 

And o’er the leaves with rustling souiul. 

Drifting so gently to the gmuiul. 

Singing o'er withered heai>s and sere, 

A dirge for the departing year. 

In softened light of summer eve, 

A gentle touch yo often leave 
Upon the weary brow of jiain, 

That quiet ne’er may know again. 

Bound inansion hoar and gray with eld, 

Your carnival is often held, 

With hollow shriek or fearful mouu, 

Anon, with sad mysterious groan. 

Yc rush across tlie restless sea. 

In all your wild tumultuous glee ; 

And stately ship and pennon fair. 

Lie buried by your fury, there. 

However ye come^ where'er ye go. 

Through joyous scenes or haunts of woe. 

Ye ever do His bidding still — 

Our great Creator's sovereign will _ ^ ^ 
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more sombre tints. The demand for ]roung men to 
fill up the mnks abroad and maintain the home 
defences was enormous. Bccniiting scigeanta 
penetiated into eveiy nook of the country, and 
were loyally aided in their schemes of capture 
by justices of peace. Magistrates, in administering 
the law, dismissed petty offenders from the bar on 
the understanding that they enlisted as soldiers, or 
allowed themselves to be put on board a man-of- 
war. The death-struggle in which the country 
was engaged set aside all ceremony. Fairs and i 
public markets where young men were apt to Iks j 
caught formed a favourite hunting-ground for ! 
recruits. i 

^ Throwing our mind back to 1809, we sec the 
little town on a fair-day in spring. The street is 
crowded with countr^-pco])lc, oeiit on business or 
nmusement. A peripatetic show of wild beasts, 
with flaunting pictures of lions and tigers, is stuck 
up at one end of the thoroughfare, with a well- 
plied hand-organ to attract customers. Along both 
sides of the street arc sUdls for the sale of tincry, 
shoes, and gingerbread, and two wdieel-of-fortnnc 
men, hackneyed in their ^ ti-adc, are trying to 
wheedle eager and unsuspicious youths out of their 
halfpence. In the thr(»iig, we see tokens of kind- 
liness and joviality. The country lads dressed in 
their best — a blue coat with yellow buttons ; the 
lasses in white cambric gowns, ribbons, and straw 
bonnets. For those who live niatiy miles apart, 
among the hills, it is the day of renewed acquaint- 
anceship for the year. With laughing and Maffiim,* 
all goes on merrily; and from the kindly looks 
that are iiitcTcliaiige<l, we ciin imagine that projects 
are formed of united affeelious and liic-luug hax^pi- 
ness. 

Suddenly, at noon, amidst the general fervour, 
are heard the startling sounds of drums ami fifes. 
The crowd is in visible commotion, and a new | 
direction is given to the feelings. Tlic boisterous 
but not inbarmonious sounds conic from a ro- 
ciuiting-party, which is seen to be issuing from a 
public-house. Advancing in front, and persoiii- 
lyitig a militaiy hero, is the sergeant, brilliantly 
decorated with ribbons, and a flasliiiig swoid in 
his hand. How grand he looks in his scarlet 
coat and his. lordly strut, vrith that majestic 
sword I Clever at simulation, the party moan 
bnainGSR. Along the street they pusli their way, 
graciously radiating smiles all around, glad to chaff 
with any one, and seeming to all and sundr}' to be 
the most delightful fellows in the world. All the 
noise, and finery, and tluniincry are not without 
effect. Youths, who, perhaps, had already a little 
too much in their head, arc seen to join vaiioiir- 
ingly in the procession, and need little persuasion 
to plunge with the party into the public-house. 
Never in all their lives had the poor wretches been 
treated with so much consideration. Flattery, 
promises, whisky, made tliem an easy prey. They 
took the shilling in the name of Ilis Majesty. 
Seneant Kite hod them. 

The scene opens with the second act We see 
the procession with its military display issuing 
again on its round of the fair. There is now 
something to shew. The youths who liave lieen 
enlisted have ribbons dangling from their hat^ 
they carry swords in their liands, and so, in a semi- 
intoxicated and mystified state of feeling, they 
inarch on to glory. Tlie affair is grand and exciting. 
But a wild diriek issues from the crowd. A 


peasant girl in her draggled white dress—tUci^ 
naving l^n a little rain — dashes forward, ainl 
throws her arms about the neck of one of the 
recruits, shrieking at the same time : ' 0 Jeiiiiay 
Jemmy, dinna gang wi’ the sodgers.’ Jemmy 
however, is deaf to expostulation, and the party 
drums, swords, and all, sweep past on their coursel 
To the best of my ivmcmbrance, six or sevcii 
young recruits were picked up. In leas tlian an 
hour — ^iiu time to stand on technicalities— they 
were sworn in by a neighbouring justice, who, as 
in duty bound, complimented tlieiii for liaving so 
patriotically come forward to snrvc their kin*' ami 
country. So, Sergeant Kite, a clever man at his 
trade, curries off his prey. 

There was a rapitlity, a hurry, in gathorin«» 


I recruits, which, in tlie present sobered-dowii limos, 
is not easy to realise. Likely young men were in 
a state of siege. Sergeants ])rowliiig about were 
constantly looking after tlieiii. A scriu-coiuic 
ciLSc occurs to recolh^elion. - 
In the old High Street of Edinhuigh, was lieM^ 
every Satiii-day morning, a whohisale vegetal ilci 
market — a sort of Uoveut Garden in its way, iiiin;]i 
resorted to for supplies by green-grocers. Loiiif 
rows of carts, huleii with turnips and cabbages frcsii 
from the neighbourhood, were drawn up on each 
side of the llioroughfare. One of these vehicles, 
with its stock of vegt‘tables, was in charge of 
Jock ^linrhcail, an active ami Irnstworlhy young 
man from Kestalrig. Jock had been scvcnil 
times eyed by a recruiting sergeant as (piite the 
thing wanted, and some tempting oilers us to bounty 
and ]>robublc advancement had at tinios heua 
thrown out, but without avail. He was in a good 
situation. It was a pleasant variety in his occiim- 
iioii to come into town every Saturday with his 
cart, sell otf its contents, and return with the 
money to his employer. Attachment to hi^ 
mother, whom he likeci to be near, forincil a still 
stronger inducement not to listen to the scigcaiil s 
W'ily jMii'suasiuns. So iiiatt'^i's went on until the 
occurrence of a family misloitnne. The mother 
W’as prosecuted for an ohl debt which had been 
heedlessly incurred by her deceased husband— who 
had been somcwliat of a ne’er-do-weel— and, to 
moke a long story short, Jock resolved to lak/f 
the hoiinty, free his mother from her heavy 
obligations, ami go off as a soldier. Acconlingly* 
next Saturday niorning, when the sergeant was . 
Rcrutiiiisingly going his round, he hail the siitisfuc- 
tiun of securing Jock, whose conduct was altogether 
admirable on the occasion. Having disposed ot 
bis loiul of cabbages, he returned with the price 
he had rcaliscid to bis master, dclivcrcil to hnn 
I the horse and cart, and bade him farcwelL n e 
pass over the parting scene with his poor wotlieb 
wlio, by the generous disposal of his bounty, W 
relieved of a grievous difficulty. ^ 

In the hurried way Uiat things were done, 
was immediately despatched by a Leith ' 

Chatham. There he got a week’s drill 
could not be afforded— and being shyipeil ® 
the Peninsula, he was in presence of tlie cn 
with a knapsack on his back and a gim ° ^ 

shoulder, within little more than -'-t 

from the time he had been selling 
the head of the Flcshmarket Close, 
tachment of young soldiers, of ij^riy 

one, liapponcsl at the fnn hall 

acceptable The force with which WclUngto 
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followed MasBcna from Torres Ycdros had, through 
variooB Banguinary exicounterR, been diminiBhcd 
Ijy nine thousand men. With the addition 
of the new arrivals, he laid siege to the strong 
fortress of Ciudail Rodrigo. Tliis was one of 
Wellington’s most brilliant feats of arms. The 
Biego having arrived at that point when an 
escalade should bo attempted, men who were 
willing to go on the forlorn-hoiic were asked 
to step out of the ranks. With a dauntless 
Scottish heart to do or die, Jock stepped for- 
ward ; his name being inscribed in the roll of 
honour and bravery. It was a daring thing to 
undertake ; but as far as climbing was concerned, 
Jock was not afraid. He had many times clam- 
ber^ up the precipices of Arthur's Scat and Salis- 
bniy Crags. Then, as for fighting, he was not 
bail at that cither, and would take his chance — 
a most soldierly resolution. 

On the night of the 19th of January 1812, Jock 
Muirheod was ranked up iu the party to cflect the 
escalade, each with several loaded pistols iu his 
i belt, aud a cutlass iu his hand. A certain iiuiiiher 
: carried ladders, whereon to climb to the top of 
I the walls, which were bristling with men, rciidy 
j to fire upon and pick olf the assailants. Jock 
! (lid not for a moment flinch. On the ladder 
j being planted he sprung up, bnt was not destined 
to get to the top. Ins military career was abruptly 
! ent short, lie had got to about the thinl round 
I from the top of the ladder, some of his comp.anions 
I before him having dropped, and in a minute more 
I expected to be in llie thick of the fight, when ho 
j received a bullcl-shot in the leg. His head swam. 

I Ills grasp of the ladder was relaxed. And uncon- 
Bciously he foil to the ground among a heap of 
Ilia fellows. The storming-party who gained the 
. summit 'were too pow'erful to bo willistood. The 
fortress was triumphantly carried, and the giu'risoii 
iimde prisonera. 

What, in the general havoc, canui of our young 
hero i Was he dead or alive / There lie lay — 
faint, sick, in an agony of thirst— until next morn- 
ing, when a sur^eun found in him signs of life, and 
I had him carried to an ambnlaiico, where he was 
partially restored by the adiiiiniatratioii of cordials. 
I The wounded leg was hopelessly injured, and had 
j to be cut off below the knee. No longer of any 
use to the army, the poor fellow was soon after- 
wards put on board a transport for Engl.aiid, where 
he well, and w'as fiiriiisheil with a w'ooclen leg. 
« ith a pension of sixpence a day, he returned to 
Scotland to follow his old profession. Jock 
Muirheod hiul been such a short lime away, 
that by the market-people his absence was scarcely 
noticed. And when, in four or five months from 
hw departure, he made his appearance, the only 
thing that ^used surprise and provoked synipa- 
tmuiig inquiry was the wooden leg. TJio leg w'us a 
nltle embarrassing, hut did not prevent him from 
getting emplojrineiit from his old master, wdio was 
gjau to see him back, and so without delay ho 
resumed the business of selling his cabbages os 
the head of the Flcshmarkct Close. 

JSarly in the war, there was a wide-spread eii- 
roiment of volanteers, who were serviceable in 
r|“Mvating the military spirit, and making a good 
were of little practical value. The 
and independent. They were not 

™ articles of war, and could do as they 
When any one took offence, lie sent in his 


gun, which was equivalent to bidding good-bye to 
the coqis. As a child of seven years old, 1 re- 
member accompanying on foot a body of volun- 
teers to a fanciful encampment of tents, some three 
miles distant; the business of the day consisting 
fur the most part of a series of i'rolics, which the 
youngsters present thought exceedingly diverting. 
Ill many of the smaller towns the volunteer system 
was abandoned. The real dependence was on the 
militia, an auxiliary force of great moment for 
the safety of the country, as well as in furnishing 
contributions of men to the line. As is well 
known, the militia regiments, which took their 
name from the counties in which they were raised, 
were recruited by a species of conscription. AU 
able-bodied men within a certain age, liigli and 
low, were liable to be balloted for ; but substitutes 
were accepted ; so, after all, it came to be a matter 
of paying for substitutes— a thing of no importance 
to those in good circumstances, but a heavy inflic^ 
tioii on the poor. 'I'here was one way of escaping 
the ballot that found favour with the rural pcipu- 
latioii. It consisted in joining the local militia, 
a species of landwehr^ raised in the. respective coun- 
tie.4, the men in which were called out once a year 
for a fortnight, to be dressed and drilled as soldiers, 
and who for the time being were subject to regular 
military discipline. The volunteers having dis- 
app(*.are(l, the ‘locals’ took their place, and, in their 
way, formed not a bad reserve, if t[ie worst should 
come to the worst, which it happily never did. 

The regular militia, whose appearance and dis- 
ci[)line no way differed from what was observable 
iu the lino, were a tour de fme on which great 
10 1 lance was placed. Its only unpleasant feature 
was Tccruitmeut by balloting. That was distasteful, 
even although one might become a member of an 
insurance club, and for a small annual jiayment 
make sure of a substitute being provided from the 
g(?ncral fund. In the fiercest period of tlie war, the 
pressure for substitutes grew intense. The bounty 
to be dispensed for one was occasionally as large, if 
not larger than the bounty paid by government for 
enlisting into the aniiy. On a particular occasion, 
in the small town referred to, I knew of fifty 
Xioiinds being given for a substitute. There were 
some interesting circumstances w'hich impressed it 
on my recollection. The taking of bounties to 
act as substitutes, and then Tunning off, hod 
become a kind of trade among^a dissolute and 
worthless class. The insurance club in the town 
had been so terribly plagued with specious vajpi- 
bonds of this sort, that they would almost mvc 
double the money to any native who coula be 
I depended on. 

I A substitute was iu urgent demand. Adver^e- 
ments were issued. Nobody would go. Thirty 
poiiiids were offered. Forty pounds were offered. 
At length the offer rose to fifty. A poor man of 
middle age presented himself. Sandy Noble, for 
such was the name of this true-hearted person, was 
by trade a cotton-weaver. He w’aB a widower, 
with a grown-up family, but they had left him to 
pursue their own course in life ; so he was in a 
sense desolate. The wages realist by his peculiar 
siiccics of labour had materially denned, and he 
was now only able to make both ends meet Not 
even that He hod become responsible for a nnm- 
lu'r of petty debts, caused by the long and expensive 
illness of his lately deceased wife. These debts 
hung round his neck like a millstone. The 
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thought of never being able to liuuidato them woa 
dreadful. 

One day, as he sat on his loom, meditating on 
the state of his afToirs, a neighbour came in to 
announce the intelligence that fifty pounds had just 
been offered for a substitute. Making no remark 
on this piece of news, Sandy, when alone, took a 
slate, ana calculated that fifty pounds would clear 
him. His mind was instantly niaile up. For two days 
and a night he worked with desperation to finish 
the web he was engaged upon. Having executed 
his task, and settled with his employer (the father 
of the present writer), he walked off to the secre- 
tary of the insurance club, and coming in the nick 
of time, was thankfully accepted as tlie required 
substitute. The militia authorities were in a fume 
at the delay, and a sergeant had been despatched 
to bring the man who hod been balloted for, other- 
wise he would be treated as a deserter. As the 
recognised substitute, Sandy, in a few quiet words, 
pacified the scigcant ‘Just gie me half an hour,* 
said he, ‘ and I 'll be ready to gang wi* ye.' The 
half-hour was given, and devoted to a noble act 
of integrit}', such as, wo fear, is rarely prcsciitoil in 
matters of this nature. With the fifty pounds in 
his pocket, Sandy went from one end of the town 
to tile other, paying! debt after debt as ho wont 
along — fifteen and sixpence to one, three pounds 
eleven and threepence to another, and so oii, not 
leaving a single shilling undischarged. When all 
was over, lie mounted a small bundle on the end 
of a stick, and, in a calm, self-satisfied mood, he 
trudged away with the sergeant to hemlqiiarters. 
The name of Sandy Noble deserves to go down in 
the roll of honour with that of Jock lifuirliead. 

The war, as we see, with its iimumcrable horrors, 
was not all had. It evoked endurance, courage, 
manliness, a disposition to make u sacrifice of even 
life itself for the public good. To take the two 
obscure incidents just reconlcd, there was a 


grandeur in the lioncsty and disinterestedness of 
Jock Muirhead and Sandy Noble, that gives 

« to human nature. The very knowledge 
ere were two such true-hearted beings in 
humble life is gratifying, though, no doubt, many 
similar cases could be mentioned. What a pity, 
as I sometimes musingly consider, that Peace willi 
its manifold blessings should ho so conspicuously 
signalised by successive croiis of idle whimsicalities 
and crotchets, as if people were in want of some- 
thing with a due amount of agony to think about ! 

Excepting that there was u grudge on account of 
the ballot, the militia were fiir from unpopular. 
The spending of six to twelve months in a country 
town imparted 'a fine variety and liveliness to a 
generally dullish society, ^lo people liked to 
see a regiment arrive. There were uaily parades, 
balls, and picnics. The band played night and 
moriiiug. The olficcrs made themselves mightily 
agreeable with their jokes, anecdotes, and accom- 
plishments. Hotels and lodgings were well 
occupied. Tradesmen flourished. Every regi- 
ment had some peculiar choracteristia Some 
were more grave tnan others. The Westminster 
had a strong tinge of methodism. In their ranks 
they hi^ a number of stirring preachers. I recol- 
lect seeing a man in his red coat vehemently hold- 
ing forth to a crowded congregation in the pulpit 
of a meeting-house — ^the scene possibly not unluLO 
what was witnessed amo^ the troops in the time 
of the Commonwealth. The red-f*oatcd preachers 


certainly stirred up the religious sentiment iu ! 
the town, but everything drifted back to the oM ! 
condition of aifairs on the departure of the corps. | 
There was another characteristic. Some of tiie I 
regiments gave enconnigement to a harmless - 
oddity, who walked in front on the march, and ; 
regularly ajmeared in lounging fashion at parades. •' 
Perhaps he oelieved hiiiismf to be a soldier, and ' 
nobody thought of undeceiving him. He was ; 
dressed in the cast-off suit of clothes of a coiu< = 
manding officer, with cocked-hat and feather and - 
sword. Like an aiithoristNl court jester, he sceiiieil I 
to be privileged to do and say funny things for - 
the general amusement One of these oddities i 
liad a short leg and a long one, and his grotesquely | 
limping gait added piquancy to his appearance. I 
Compliment arily eallcd ‘ the general,’ the ndditv 
in his putfed-up grandeur might be styled tho • 
farceur tin regiment. 

In point of murals it is customary to look with a ■ 
certain degree of ilisfnvour on military life. Such, 
however, wiiH the guoil rlisciidine maintained aiiion.:' 
tliesc militia regiments, that 1 cannot rcmeinbur 
anything to specially find fault with. They, on 
tlic contrary, gave an intellectual fillip to the place. 
Some of the officers were good artiste. Others 
brought with them books of a 8iiperir)r class, ahiuit 
which they conversed in the houses they visiti il. 
’Phey receivcfl London newspapers, which wei^j 
prized for their original and copious iimvs of the 
war, also for comments on public affairs not to )m 
found in the tiiiiid provincial press of that day. 
The militia officers were still more popular iu 
making the natives acquainted with Kiiglish out- 
door sports until then unknown. I first saw cricki't 
played hy oJlicers of the Cambridgesliire militia 
on the green margin of the Tweed. Arel«Klief*, ; 
wliich few lia«l heard of, were introdiiceil at 
private evening parties. Some of lhc.SR 1 listened 
to with ravished eara— one in iKirticiilur, the ; 
charming air, Ceam your Fuming, wliich was 
exfpiisitcly played on the octave flute hy (Jar- ■ 
naby, a young and accomplished officer in tlie j 
Uoss-shire militia, lii ’wakeful nights, even at | 
this lon^ distant time, when ‘a’ are dead and ! 
grille,' I think of Carnaby and his flute ; snatching 
in the i-ccollection a joy that helps to giiden the ' 
sunset of existence. w. c. 

SHIPWRECKS. 

Tins wreck-chart of the British Isles for 1872— 
the latest issued by the Royal National Life-boat 
Institution— now lies before us. It consists of a | 
well executed skeleton-map of Great Britain and j 
Ireland, the shores of which are depicted fringe«l 
with black and red dots, scattered up and down 
and clustered here and there apparently without 
reganl to mathematical regularity or geographical 
oracT. Such a map has not yet found its way mto 
schools, nor is it likely to do so, notwithstanding 
that we live in the days of revised codes, compul- 
sory education, and extra grants for ‘special euo- 

The total number of wrecks that occw m 
one year on the coasts and in the seas of the uniw 
Kingdom can now be ascertained 
accuracy from the Register of the Board of 
In 1872 it amounted to 2381, 
tered tonnage of 681,000 ton j jnth crews of 22,7» 
men and b^s, and the loss of life consequent upon 
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these is estimated at 500. Of the 2381 ships, 1878 
are known to have belonged to Qrrat Britain and 
its dependencies with British certificates of regis- 
try, 1166 of which were employed in the British 
coasting-trade^ and 722 in the foreign and home 
tiadc. From the returns published by the Regis- 
tiar-general of Seamen, we learn that on the 31&t 
December 1873 the number of British vessels 
registered, exclusive of river-steamers, Wtos 20,799, 
lining a total toimuge of 5,473,932, and crews 
over 200,000; so that in the course of the year 1872 
nearly fourteen in every hundred of our mercantile 
marine was either wholly lost or damaged by 
colhsion or other casualty. It is in evidence that 
the loss by total wrecks cannot be less than one 
million pounds sterling yearly, and by partial, half 
a inillioii; making together a million and a half as 
the annual loss to the country from the disasters 
on our own coasts alone. It is interesting to com- 
pare with this summary that of previous years. 
From 1852, lists of .wrecks have been carmully 
kept by the Board of Trade, and dividing the 
period from that year till the end of the year 1871 
into four periods of live years each, we find the 
average number to remain pretty steady, the 
general average being 1445. It is gratifying 
i'urlhcr to note that, while the number of wrecks 
has increased with the increase of our shipping, 
tliu iiuinbcr of lives lost at sea has dccitiased, a 
result which must be attributed to the extension 
of the Life-boat Institution, and the improved 
apparatus at their command. During the five 
years from 1852 to 1856, 4148 lives were lost by 
shipwreck, or (ui average of 830 ; while in 1872, 
US wc have seen, ont of twice the number of 
wrecks, there were only 590. In 1850 the total 
wrecks on the coast were (181, and the totid lives 
lost 784. There were then only 96 life-boats in 
the United Kingdom, and about one-half of these 
were unserviceable ; now’ tliere arc upwards of 24U, 
all in M thorough a state of ctlicieucy as liuniaii 
ingenuity and a discipliiicil crew can render tbciii. 
Jii 1854, when no fewer than 1549 persons were 
drowned, the number saved through the aid of the 
lile-boat was 355; while in 1872 there w'ere 739 
saved, and if ship and shore boats arc included, 
the enormous iiuiiibcr of 4634. 

Let us now examine the cliart to discover if any 
law as to the distribution of wrecks can be traced. 
It may be of importance to bear in mind that the 
cast and west sea-boards of triangular Britain are 
each about 8(X) miles in length, including inlets ; 
the south, 400 ; while tliat of circular Ireland 
extends to 1400. ^ Of the whole number of casu- 
alties of every kind which occurred during 1872, 
o8«) were on the east coost^ 650 on tlie W’est, 276 
on the south, 198 around Ireland, and 49 among 
wic islands adjacent to Ori'at Britain. The pic- 
torial aid of the map will, how-ever, convey to the 
Ijniid a clearer idea of these marine disasters than 
possible to aciiuirc liuni any amount of ‘dry 
J«^tic8.* A mere cursory glance at it is enough 
M) shew that the east, and especially the south-east 
of England, with regani to wrecks, claims a 
P^*"®iniiienco over every other part ; that the 
^uth cwt is comparatively free ; the west inter- 
jeOiate between the otlicr two ; and that Ireland 
"“Oniphafacally its west sea-board— is the must 
®»^ptof alt 

ttow proceed to survey the coast-line 
minutely. Starting from the extreme north- 


eastern point, we find a comparatively safe sea, till | 
wo reach the Ness of Fife. The wrecks on the 
cost of Scotland arc but an insignificant fraction, os 
compared with those of England, not exceeding 
sixty in all from Cape Wrath as far southward as 
Anstruthcr, and this notwithstanding the almost I 
total absence of harbours of refuge throughout | 
its whole length. The Firth of Forth is very 
fairly roiircsentcd with black dots, the Bass Rock 
collecting a little group around itself. From this 
point, there is a thin but continuous line to the 
mouth of the Tyne. Here the stream widens, and 
flows on uninterruptedly as for as Flamhorough 
Ileiul, detached lines also beginning to appear. 
The low-lying Yorkshire coast from Bridlington 
Bay to Spurn Head shews but few wrecks, but on 
entering tlie Humber, there is an almost unbroken 
scries. Thence southward to Lynn there is a very 
thin, straggling line ; but along the Norfolk coast 
the defect is fairly mailc up. At Great Yar- 
mouth there is an immense congregation of these 
dismal dots, which seem to disperse bv degrees 
till near the Thames estuary, when, rallying by 
degrees^ they assemble around the Goodwin Sands 
in greater numbers than ever. Along the south 
coast, os we have already said, the cahunitics are 
comparatively few. There is a fair group as we 
round Dungencss, a sprinkling off Beachy Head, a 
greater crowd about the Bill of Portland, and a 
thin streak onwards to the Eddystone. Outside 
the famous lighthouse, the sea is* comparatively 
free, but inside the i^ualtics are distressingly 
numeruus. We have then a very safe sail till the 
Lizard is sighted ; but here the path of disaster 
I'oiuimmences. On the whole, however, Cornwall 
docs not stand out so conspicuously as might be 
expected, considering the liorriblc talcs one has 
nnui of wrecks and wreckers on its shores. Pro- 
ceeding northward, we get among a thicker crowd < 
than we encountered in the Channel, more espe- 
cially at the mouth of the Severn, along the ]X!nin- ' 
sula of Pembroke, around the Isle of Aiiglesea, 
within the estuaries of the Mersey, Dec, and Clyde. 
Tlic whole line of the Hebrides shews but four 
dots ; the Orkney and Shetland Islands between 
tlieni fourteen. The Scilly Isles give ten, Lundy 
nine, Man twenty. On the north, east, and south- 
east coasts of Ireland, from Lough Swilly to C^po 
Clear, the chart indicates a somewhat active work 
of destriictiuii, the dots clustering most thickly 
around the important ports of Belfast, Dublin, 
Waterford, and Cork ; but the west coast, with all 
its long inlets and jagged lieadlands, seeiiis^ to 
maintain an almost halcyon reign of security, 
seventeen wrecks in all amiearing along its entire 
length. Such is a general description of the chart. 

In addition to the physical agents w^hich act 
directly in priMlucing shipwreck, and which must 
be coiisiilored as more or less iiievitiiblo, there are 
others, again, wliicli play a lamentable part., but 
for which a remedy can be easily found. Under 
this head may be classed unseaworthiness and 
overloiuliiig of vessels; deficiency of anchors, 
cables, and otlicr naval equipments ; ill-regulated 
compassifs ; want of good charts ; and iucoinpc- 
tcncy of masters. AVe have seen that the east 
coast shews a much larger proportion of wrecks 
than cither the south or west It ia usual to 
attribute this to the larger number of vessels that 
freipieiit the North Sea, and the presence in it of 
the great sandbanks. But, after making due 
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allowance for these two operating canses, there 
remninB, we think, some further explanation to be 
^ven. Looking to the width of the English and 
St Geoige’s (Hionnels, as compared with that of 
the German Ocean, they may be said to be more 
densely crowded with ships. But there is a great 
difference in the general character of these. A 
very laige number of the vessels that pass up 
and down the east coast are colliers, which, as u 
general rule, arc ill constructed and deeply laden ; 
while the channels swarm with steamers and large 
foreign-going ships. Wc have seen that it is not 
among these latter that the greater proportion of 
casualties arise, but among our smaller coasting 
craft, two-thirds of tlic whole number being con- 
fined to them. Now, it is just in this class of 
vessels that we might expect to find the deficiencies 
enumerated above, and it is suspected that to our 
astern of marine insurance a largo portion of the 
blame must be attached. Wlicrc iiidcmnitv against 
pecuniary loss, in the event of the wreck of the 
aliip, is secured in this form, the owner Inas less 
induccmciil in looking to the skill and competency 
of the master, and the master in exorcising the 
necessary wutclifulness fur the safety of the ship. 
The increasing nuiiibcr of collisions that arise 
year by year wuuld seem to bear out this su])])n- 
sitioii. In 1857, out of a toUl number of 10] fi 
wrecks, .57 were aUributablo to this cause ; while 
1872 gives 409 out of 1958. In view of all this, 
there is no one but must fully syiupatliise with 
Mr FliinsoU and the Boanl of Trade in their uohle 
pdcavours to piotect the lives of our seamen by 
insisting upon a rigorous iinpiiry into the compe- 
tency oi the mostor and the condition of the shi]) 
before she puts to sea. Lo(^al currents, fogs, sand- 
banks, imperfect charts, are other powcM'ful causes 
in producing the shipwrecks that disfigure our 
coast ; hut it is satisfactory to know that tlie influ- 
ence of these is being greatly lessened by the more 
intimate knowleilge we are Acr|uiring in reganl to 
the position and cliuracter of each. 'I'hc charts 
and instructions to marinei's now issued by the 
Board of Trade and Admiralty an; in the highe.Kt 
degree reliable ; and if those published by ])nvate 
finiiB were equally correct, there would be Hltle 
to complain uf on this score. With a trustworthy 
chart and a good knowledge of bis cruft, u watchful 
master will, os a nile, he able to navigate his ship 
in the midst of fog, tli rough currents, keeping clear 
of projecting headland, sunkem reef, and treacherous 
sand-bank, (.^aptairi Basil Hall tells us, in his 
Fragments of Voyages and Travels, on a voyage 
from Califoriiia to Ilio, the first land he beheld 
after leaving, on the clearing away of a fog, was tlie 
very port to which he was bound. With the com- 
pass, sextant, and chart, he was thus enabled to 
accomplish successfully a voyage of many thousand 
miles ; and the same feat is performed by many of 
our coasting captains, who often arc unable to 
descry land from the port of departure to that of 
arrivaL Formerly, the want of lights, buoys, and 
beacons led to a considerable number of ship- 
wrecks, hut danger from this cause is gradually 
disappearing under the labours of the Trinity 
House and the (’ommissioners of Northern Light- 
houses. 

Sneh catastrophes as the stranding of the Royal 
ChcTter on the C/onway coast, the foundering of the 
London in the Bay^ of Biscay, the runring down 
of the Norikfleei in the Englii^ Channel, and 


the loss of the Schiller on the Scilly Isles, startle 
and appal; but others, again, have their ladi. 
croiis side, and some may be oven said to have 
served beneiicial purposes. Wrecks of this sort 
generally tokc place in calm, but foggy weather 
and arise mainly from an inattention to tins three 
Lb uf Jack’s education — Load, Latitude, and Look- 
out The writer of this article resided in Orkney 
for twenty years, and took ii uf the principal 
wrecks that occurred there during that period. 
The islands os a rule are rocky and preci])ituus 
on the west, and against the tall cl ill the broad 
Atlantic sweeps with unbroken force- duriinr a 
gale, throwing its gigantic waves not only 1fur 
upward into the 8k,y, but also for a consi(lern1)]e 
distance iiihind. I'he eastern side, again, is gener- 
ally flat, one of the group, Saiiday, being barely 
aljove the level of the water. AVith uhoisteroiM 
sen all round, and with rapid tides and contlictiiv' 
currents between the several islands, one would 
expect to hear of numerous wrecks and a corre- 
sponding loss of life ; but such can linrdly be f:aid 
to be the case now, whatever it may have been 
formerly. Kvi^n those that have oernrred in 
recent years have been within some co/y bay on 
the east sea-board, and during coni]>arat.ivoly 
serene W'eatlier, a good ])riiportioii of them being 
foreign emigrant ships, 'rhe only ilangeroiis plati: 
on the west — dangerous at least as far as sliip- 
wrcck is concerned — is Hoy Sound, which is the 
entrance to Stromness Harbour, uiid which has 
been the scene of several melancholy 
This state of matters ullbrds a striking contra4 to 
that of fonner times, when, throngh wrecks, for- 
tunes were Hometiines made by a few uf tlm 
islanders, and a living by a larger nuirihep. It 
rcqmrted of one. of their ministers, that while, 
conducting ]nildic worship bo prayed that llic 
Almighty would giianl over all who went down 
to the sea in ships, but if it was His 
will that there should be wrecks that winter, lie 
would not in His mercy forget tho poor ishuidof 
Sanday. ISfagnus still continues to earn a fair 
penny from these ravages of tlie deep, hut luiw 
only til rough the portals of a keen speculalioii. 
The WTcck of a large vessel among the isi.'iinls 
usually causes a flutter in the breasts ot the 
mendiaiits of Kirkwall. 

It wouhl take a separate article to narrate all 
the notions and traditions respecting shijiwrccks 
tliat are still current among the dwellers of these 
northern islands. Sir Walter Scott has made, gond 
use of some in his novel of the Pirate, but it is 
gratifying to be able to write that the supcistitious 
prejudice against rescuing a shipwrecked sailor has 
utterly vanished along with the genus Snailsfoot, 
who probably served to keep it alive. It is urorta 
mention that almost all our poets and iiovcliJ'lS 
both ancient and modem, represent shipwrecks jw 
happening on islands, and make them cveiituiiliy 
Ruwerve some great and useful end. Like t ic 
seeds of certain plants which are w'afted by i 
wind from one district to another, and take J 
tlieir new home, they have been sometimes iiist - 
mental in transporting and establishing a Rice 
new settlers much needed for tho working ou 
the right civilisation of the race. t 

earliest shipwrecks of which we «£ 

Saint Paul in the sacred narrative of the Acw 
the Apostles— was the occMion 
to the govetnor and inhabitants of Mehta, ai i 
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doubt, of implanting ill their minds the elementary 
tmths of the Christian faith. The Creek heroes 
on their return from Troy met with oflvcntures 
enough, among which the perils of the deep were 
not the least conspicuous. It was a storm, and 
consequent shipwreck, that drove iKneas to the 
coast of Africa, where his own followers and the 
gnbjccts of Queen Dido first made acr[uaiiitance, 
an acquaintance which years after was fated to be- 
come memorable in the annals of history. America 
is believed to have been colonised at an early 
period tliroiigh shijiwreck ; Iceland, certainly the 
cr^le of northern litcmturc, by the same means 
from Norway in the tenth contury. The enchanted 
ihIg of Prospero, and the solitary prison of Crusoe, 
are instances in which our great masters of fiction 
innkc use of islands as materials fur the embodi- 
iiipiit of their higher creations. 

Space prevents us from doing more tlian attend- 
ing to one -or two of the more notable incidents in 
connection with shipwrecks in and around these 
northern islands. A luigc mcrchaiitiiian, during 
a gulo, while attempting to enter iloy Sound, was 
iuirlcd by the waves into an immense cave which 
WvA near "the opening. The only thing visible of her 
afterwanls was the sea strewn with the vestiges of 
wreck, and it W’as universally concluded that all 
on board had perished. Nearly a week afterwanls 
- while the congi-egation of Stromness were en- 
gaged ill sacrameiitul worship — a figure sinldonly 
appeared in their midst, pale and emaciated, and 
looking as if the sea had given up at least one of 
its dead. It was the only survivor fi'om the wreck. 
Tor days he had subsisted upon the shell-fish 
mihering to the rocks, which he collected at the 
ebb-tide ; but, at last, armed with the courage of 
! doRpnir, he succeeded in scaling the lofty cliffs 
; which overhang llio spacious cave. A few years 
i ago, a Russian vessel was borne helplessly onward 
j to the rocks at Deerness, and her shattered timber 
i thrown right in the midst of the onlookers 
; that crowded the heights above. The following 
I Gise may be considered almost miraculous. The 
j island of Westray is one of the laigcst of the 
j group, and shares tlic general physical appear- 
ance of the rest, being low on its eastern side, 
with a rugged line of almost perpendicular rock ; 
on the west, rising in some ])laccs to the height 
of one hundred and eighty feet. The portion 
of sea in which it lies is nuiiarkable lor the 
strength and variableness of its cuiTcnts, which 
soinctinies bafilc even the skill of the amphibious 
native. One fine June luomuig, a vessel was 
nearing the island. There was little or no wind, 
but there was a strong tide running, and the sky 
was obscured by mist. The sails were flapping 
bnsdy, but the ship ivaa moving onw’anl at the 
rate of six or seven miles iui hour towards the 
niiddle and loftiest part of the sea-wall mentioned 
ubove, impelled by the current os directly us the 
loadstone mountain attracted Sindbud towards the 
cave of skulls. It so Jia])pcncd that a fishcriuaii 
nsui been out fowling early that morning, and at 
was suspended by a rope over that 
part ol the precipice towaixls wliich tlie ship was 
noving. She Wiis iinmcdiuiely hailed by him, but 
iMiout response. The crew wwe terror-struck ; 

scarce believe their eyes, when they 
th^ poised in mid-air, and shouting to 

bJs? r ® ™ ^ language of which they, 

loieigners, were ignorant. By the aid of 
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signs, he made them understand that they had 
to betake themselves to the boat, and pointed to 
tlio exact spot where tliey were to row. It was 
the work of a few minutes, but not a minute too 
soon. Lengthening his rope, he lowered himself 
down, and assumed the command. The doomctl 
ship came on, was lifted upon the breast of a 
swelling wave, and deposited upon a sliaip-pointed 
cliff, llei-e it remained a few minutes, like a dove 
perched upon the top of a rock, and then fell 
back in a thousand pieces. Moanwbilc, the crew, 
rescued from the very jaws of death, wcie steered by 
their skilful pilot tliimigh the floating fragments, 
and landed in safety in a distant bay. Neither 
life-boat nor rocket couM have been made avail- 
able ill an emergency of this sort, but the in- 
trepidity and self-possession of a simple fisherman 
was equal to the occasion. That admirable insti- 
tution, founded by the late, and so worthily pre- 
sided over by the present, Duke of NorthiimDcr- 
land, supported as he is by the indefatigable 
labours of the secrctaijr Mr Lewis, and the other 
offici^rs, was not then in existence, otherwise wc 
might have hoard of the rescuer oii this occasion 
Ijeing rewanlcd with their liigliest honour. 

Wc have confined our attciitiuii to the consider- 
ation of wrecks that occur on our coasts, and 
have taken no account of those on the high seas. 
With n\gaiil to these, the chart gives us no infor- 
mation, but from other sources it is gathered that 
they form alx)ut two-thirds of the iimole number 
belonging to all nations in the world. They are 
usually those of ships of large size ; but the great 
marine higliways are now so well known, that 
they an* traversed every year with greater conti- 
tlence and safety. 'Phe ravages of the ‘ devouring 
element'— of ships struck by lightning in the 
tropical seas — seemed to defy human skill, and to 
atkl the horrors of fire to those of wiiter. Our com- 
merce is of such w'orld-wide extent, and involves 
sill’ll enormous capifal, while the number of our 
fellow-counlryiueii engaged in it is so immense, 
that we hope neither genius nor philanthropy will 
slacken its efforts in devising means for the protec- 
tion of seamen and the abatement of shipwrecks. 


WALTER'S AVORD. 

ClIAriKU Xr.T.— .V L.tST AITEAJ^ 

When death is drawing nigh us, wc do not 
blink at the truth f»f matters, as when we have 
time to toy with it ; anti Walter, who, though 
so young and strong, was yet— if he kept his word 
—upon life’s brink, felt liis own mind convinced 
that even if the authorisation .still e.\istcd, it would 
not 1)0 permitted to leave the hands tluit held 
it, since those lianiLs (he felt equally sure) were 
Reginahl Selwyn’s. Vet not tlie- less on that 
account did it l>ehove him to do his best to obtain 
it. It was a bitter humiliation to have to make 
application to this man once more, and the more 
so because to him, and him alone, he had confided 
that his own life was imperilled as well os that of 
Mr Brown ; but for llic latter's sake he w'os resolved 
to do BO. lie acconlingly called at the baronet’s 
hotel, to reiiuest another interview. The reply 
brought to niiu by the servant was, that Sir 
Reginald had not yet risen. He called again an 
hour ol'ter^vards, and found tliat he had gone out. 

As AYalter liad left a pressing message on the first 
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occasioD, and since his own lod^ngs were only a 
few paces from the hotel, it was now evident to 
him that Sir Re^nald intended to avoid him. He 
therefore sat down, and wrote a letter, in which he 
once more urged the iminciise importance of the 
document with which Lilian had been intrusted ; 
stated his Finn belief that it liad not been lost upon 
the way into the town ; and adjured him, if he 
wished to save his fathei>iii-law fram a cruel death, 
that ho should use every cifort to discover it 
*If it indeed be lost,' wrote he, 'you can certify 
to that effect, and your personal presence at the 
banker's may, even as it is, be of some avail.* He 
added this, in case Sir Reginald had destro}[cd the 
paper, from unwillingness to let so large a slice out 
of the family fortune be sacrificed, rather than 
with the actiuil intention of benefiting himself by 
the merchant’s death ; or to give him opportunity 
of repentance and rexxiration, if he had indccil 
contemplated so great a crime. To this letter, and 
not until late in tlie evening, a verbal answer was 
delivered at Walter’s lodgings, to the effect that 
Sir Reginald had nothing to aild to vrlmt he had 
already coininnnicated to Mr Litton. The method 
and terms of this reply struck AVoltcr os being 
equally suspicious ; it seemed to him that the 
baronet was not only resolved not to cuiuinit him- 
self to paper, but that he had purxioscl^ avoided 
any direct reference to the authorisation itself. 
Should Lilian recover, there would, therefore, be no 
direct evidence (except from Lotty, which was os 
good as none) that the document hail ever been 
inquired for at his hands ; while, if she died — the 
merchant aud hitnsclf having fallen victims to 
Corralli — Sir Reginald would only have to account 
to his own conscience for his share in the trans- 
action. At the same time, Walter ielt that it 
would bo useless to make xjublic this terrible 
suspicion, that had not indeed spning up in his 
own mind in a single night, for it hail its roots in 
long experience, hut which must seem to others of 
monstrous and nbnoriiinl growth. 

The first thing on the morrow, agreeably to the 
invitation lie hail received, Walter uiice more x>re- 
sented himself at the English bank, ^fr Oomon 
received him with iiiucli kindness, and he fancied 
that there was a smile of soinctliing like assurance 
on his face, as well as welcome. 

' Well, sir, and have you found this authorisa- 
tion ?’ were his first words. 

' No^ Mr (Jordon ; and 1 frankly tell you that I 
think it will not be fouiiiL' 

'But who could have taken it? Of what use 
would it be to any human being, save to Browm 
himself, and this rascal Corndli, whose people 
would be therefore the last to have stolen it i ’ 

' 1 cannot say, sir,’ replicil Walter gloomily ; n 
reply that expressed the state of the case more 
literally than his interlocutor imagined. He could 
indeed make a shrewd guess of what use it might 
be to a certain person, but- he could not say so. 
' 1 can only mi^ieat that it is not to bo found.' 

'Well, that IS very unfortunate, because it would 
have made matters comparatively easy,' answered 
Mr Gordon. * I have, however, been in communi- 
cation with my partners on the matter, and they 
are willing, under the very exceptional circum- 
stances of the case, to make on exceptional effort 
We cminot treat, of course, witli you os a principal ; 
but if Mr Brown’s son-in-law and dant/hter will 
come to us in person, prepared to make on affidavit 


respecting this document and to execute a deed 
guaranteeing us against the loss of the money it 
shall be raised by to-morrow morning. It is inost 
unfortunate that Mr Brown’s other daughter should 
be ill, but we must take her aciiuiescencc fur 
granted.’ 

Mr Gordon evidently imagined that he was not 
only making a very generous offer, which in truth 
he was, but also one which would be greedily 
accepted by the parties concerned ; and the gluoiu 
that still overshadowed Walter’s face irritated him 
not a little. 

' If such an arrangement does not conic up to 
your ideas of what is liberal, Mr Litton,’ said he 
sharply, ‘ they will differ very much from those of 
tlie commercial world, I promise you.' 

‘ Your offer, Mr Gonloii, is most libend, most 
generous --I acknowledge it with all my heart; 
but 1 am doubtful if it will bo of any service. Sir 
Reginald Sikilwyn told mo that even should ilie 
authorisation be found, it would be a question 
with him whether he should make use of \U As 
a matter of principle, he said he objected to tmat 
with brigands at all, except with the sword ; and 
os for a guarantee, it is my iiriii iiiipressiou that lie 
will never give it.’ 

' Indeed, indeed,’ said the biinkcr thoughtfully. 
'This is, then, a very serious business, for if Sir 
Re<jinal(l positively refuses to execute the deed 1 
spoke of, we cau do nothing. At the panic time, 1 
cannot tliink that he will venture to refuse, in the 
teeth of public opinion. People will nut hesitate 
to say that he let his futher-iu-law be put to death, 
in order that - his wife being, as we conclude, co- 
heircas— he might inherit his money.’ 

'My belief is, Mr Gonlon,’ answered Walter 
gravely, ' that he will let peu^de say what they 
Xilcjse.’ 

There was n short pause, during which tlic banker 
regarded him wdth fixed attention. 

' You have had no ipiarrel with Sir Reginald, 1 
prcRiubc, sir ? ’ inquired lie presently. 

‘ There has been no absolute quarrel, but we are 
certainly not on good terms. I must confess 1 
have no good opinion of him.’ 

* Well, 1 am glad to hear that, because 1 hope 
you are judging him harshly. Go to him at once, 
and state the case exactly os it stands. Here are 
his father-in-law’s bankers prejiai'cd to iwlvaiice 
this laiisum upon the guarantee of himself and 
Lacly Selivyn, and on the undei-standiiig, that Miss 
Lilian Bruwu, on her recovery, and in case of od}'- 
tliiiig going wrong with the money, will join with 
her sister in seeing us rigliteil.* 

‘Of that I will be aiiswerablo with my 
that is, if my life were worth anything', added 
SVttlter hastily, his thoughts mechanically recur- 
ring to the brigand camp. 

* Well, certainly, your life would not be * 

convertible commodity, Mr Litton,’ answered tne 
banker, smiling, ‘ although I am sure it is a valu- 
able one, 1 hope to see more of you before yo 
leave Palermo, and under more pleasant ciwun - 
stances. Above all, I hope to see you ' 

day, and accompanied by Sir Reginald and Xmi} 
Selwyn.’ , , . 

Directly he understood that \\r 

Walter had quarrelled, it was obvious tha , 
Gordon took a less serious view of the ^ 

had little apprehension of any senous oostac 
Sir Reginald's part. 
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< I will do my vciy best, sir/ answered Walter 
earnestly ; * nnd whatever happens, I thank you 
from the bottom of my heart. Good-bye, Mr 
Gordon.’ 

« Nay I don’t let us say “ good-bye,** but " good- 
jay,*” said tlie banker, shaking hands with him, 
and accompanying him to the door. * On Tuesday 
wc have a little dinner-party, and if you will allow 
me, 1 will send you a can! of jiivitutiun to your 

<Sd of invitation for Tuesday ! Never, per- 
haps, did such a simple act of courtesv awaken such 
bit^ thoughts as those which tilled Walter's mind 
he took his way home through the crowded 
streets. All about him was full of light and life, 
but upon his inmost heart the shadow of death had 
alrca^ fallen. His finn conviction was, that his 
fate was sealed, and that no Tuesday would ever 
dawn upon him in this world. He could do his 
best with Sir Reginald, of coursc-'though his best 
should include no word of appeal upon his own 
account ; if his own life alone luul been in peril, 
he would not have stooped to ask it of him stall — 
but he hud an overwhelming presentiment that 
his visit would be fruitless. 

At tbc hotel door, he was met, as usual, by the 
statement that Sir Reginald was not within. 

* It is no matter ; I will go in an<l wait for him/ 
was Walter’s (juict rejoinder ; and there was a 
determination in his tone which it was not in 
Sicilian nature — or, at all events, in the nature of 
a Sicilian hotel porter— to resist He \valktHl up- 
stairs, and entered the sitting-room of the baronet 
without announcement 

Lotty was seated there alone, and thinking, no 
doubt, that it was her husband, she did not even 
look up from her employment. Her back was 
turned towards him, and she Wiis ciiguged, ori 
appeared to be so, upon some sort of nccdle-work, 
but he noticed that she passed her handkerchief 
rapidly across her eyes, us lie entered the room. 

‘ Lady Selwyn/ said he, * foigive this intrusion, 
but xny business admits of no delay.’ 

iihe sprang to her feet, and faced him with a 
frighten^ look. 

‘Oh, Mr Litton, does Reginald know*—— She 
hesitated, and ho could see she trembled in every 
limb. 

‘That I am here?’ answered Walter quietly. 
No ; he does not know it, but it is necessary he 
should do 80 . I am come on the gravest errand, 
and one on which hangs your father’s life.* 

, air, yon must be mistaken/ replied she, 
ber eyes filling with tears ; * it cannot be so bad as 
IV assures me that it cannot.’ 

Your husband cannot know the fiicts. Lady 
as I know them. To-inoirow will be your 
liithers last day on earth, unless one of tw’o tilings 
bappens. One is, that the authorisation which 
your Bister brought with her from the brigands* 
canm mto this house, shull bo fortliconiiiig.’ 

'ill it ; I have searched everywhere ; 

“ j^hjindeed, I have/ rctunied she earnestly, 
tried*™^ Sir Reginald could find it, if he 

pale face assumed an aw'ful whiteness, 
began to chatter ns though with cold. 
Mr Litton, he cannot/ she gasped. ‘ It is 

lort, lost, lost 1’ » b r 

I am too late/ said Waller 

that it has been destroyed.’ 


‘I don't say that, I don’t say that!* cried Lady 
Selwyn passionutel}'. ‘I did not see him do it; 
but yet, in ignorance of its importance, he may 
have done it. What was the other hope— the 
other chance ) O help me, help me^ Mr Litton, to 
save my father ! * 

‘The oth(!r hope— and the only other hope— lies 
in yourself.* 

‘ 111 ww/* exclaimed she joyfully; ‘then he is 
saved.* 

‘ In yon, and in your husband.* The light faded 
from her eyes in a moiucnt, and she uttered 
a deep sigh. ‘ Yes ; you and he have only to 
present yourselves at the English bank this day, 
and execute a certain deed, and the ransom wdll be 
paid.* 

‘ 1 will ask him, Mr Litton ; I will beseech him ; 
but you know* (here she smiled a wn^tched smile) 

‘ that 1 have not much power ; and he is so con- 
vinced-being a soldier, you sec, himself— that the 
better way is to send tlic troops. Perhap— he 
will be very angry, I am afraid, to find you here — 
but still, perhaps you will not mind seeing him 
yourself/ 

‘1 shall most certainly see him myself. Lady 
Eelwyn.* 

‘And do not give him an opportunity for a 
qnarrcl/ continued Lotty earnestly ; ‘ for my hither’s 
sake, and fur Lilian’s, be careful of that. Bear 
with him, ]Mr Litton.* 

‘I will endeavour to do so/ answered Walter 
gravely. Her advice was good so far as it went ; 
for it was likely eiioimh that Sir Reginald would 
endeavour to escape wmat was recpiired of him, by 
means of a quarrel ; but, then, was it not still more 
probable that he would contrive to cparrel in any 
cose? 

‘ How is Lilian ? * inquired Walter. ‘ Yon may 
imsiginc the pressing importance of my visit here, 
since 1 liave not put that (piestion befon;. The 
porter in the hall, Jiowever, informed me that she 
IS much the same.* 

‘No;. she is better/ said Lotty, dropping her 
voice, end looking cautiously round ; ‘ 1 can (pve 
you that much comfort. Slic is herself again — 
quite herself— though, of course, as weak as a 
cLild.* 

‘ Ah ! if it were ten days hence, instead of 
to-morrow— tij-morrow ! * murmured Walter in- 
voluntarily. 

‘ Why so, Mr Litton ? ’ 

‘ Because Lilian herself could have then gone to 
the kinkePs ; but at pivseut that would, of course, 
be out of the question.’ 

‘ O yes, quite. In three days* time, however, I 
think she would be strong enough to see you— and 
I am sure it would please her.* 

‘ 111 three days* time ! This woman had already, 
then, forgotten/ thought he, ‘ the fate that await^ 
her father within less Ilian forty-eight hours. 
What a weak and w’avcriiig nature was hers, how 
iniprcssible, and yet how easily every impression 
was effaced ! How could it have been possiblo 
that there had been a time— and not so long ago — 
when he had thought of her os one of the noblest 
of womankind ! Mow different, and bow inferior 
was she to his Lilian ! ’ 

This was somevrhat hard on Lotty, for she had 
not forgotten what AValter had told her respecting 
her father, only she did not think matters were 
quite BO bad as he described. She believed him 
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more than she believetl her linflband, but it was 
natural that she Bhouhl believe the latter a little — 
not that she did not know him to be untruthful, 
but becauee she was loath to think of him so ill, os 
it would be necessary to do, if Waller were right j 
in his forebodings. She bad also the tendency of 
her sex, to think all risks much less than they | 
were repTesented to be. 

‘I suppose,' said Walter, not without a tremu- 
lousnoss ill his tone, ‘ that it would not he possible 
for me to see Lilian, cither to-day or to-morrow 
morning, even for a few minutes ? ’ It seemed so 
hard to go to death without bidding her good- 
bye, though he knew it would cost him so much ; 
as ibr her, it would cost lier nothing in that 
respect, since it would be dangerous, us well as 
useless, to tell her how matters really stood. 

* Well, you might see her,* Sixul Lotty, hesitating; 
'but I could hardly promise that she could sec 
yoiL Perhaps the day after to-morrow, when she 
iios had her afternoon sleep, and is at her best, she 
might hear the interview. She has often spoken 
of you, and even asked for you, though somctiincs 
1 doubted whether she knew wliat she was saying ; 
and considering what you have undergone t^ 
gether, I cannot think there can be any harm — 
and Reginald has said nothing against it — yes; 
I really do think we might say ike day after to- 
moiTow.' 

It was almost a relief to Walter, finding poor 
Lotty what she was, to hear Sir Reginald’s slerii 
voice in the hall (doubtless rebuking the porter for 
having given his visitor admittance), and to feed 
that from him he would at least definitely know 
his fate. It was easy to see by Lady Selwyii’s 
face that she heard it also. 

'Shull I go, Mr Litton,' murmured she hurriedly, 

' or shall I stay ? If you think I can he of any 
use • It was evident enough which alternative 
the poor lady preferred, and Walter wjis disinclined 
to put her to i)ai]i$ moreover, it was os likely that 
the presence of a witness would harden Sir Regi- 
nald in his vilLain}' — if villainy he intended to 
commit — os that it would sliaiiicjiiiii into propriety ; 
and again, if the baronet proved obstinate, Walter 
would he compelled, for her sake, to mitigate the 
indignation and contempt which in that case he 
was fully resolved to express towanls liiin. 

'It is just as well 1 should see your hushnnd 
alone, Lady Selwyii,’ said he gently ; and Lotty 
disappeared through one door, os Sir Reginald 
presented himself at the other. ' It seems to me, 
Air Litton, that you are very importunate, ’ were 
his first words, as be closed the door carefully 
behind him. Neitlier the action nor the nnne- 
custoiued pallor of the baronet’s face escaped liis 
visitor. They were evidences to him that this 
man had mode up his mind upon tlie mutter in 
hand, hut at the Kune time was ashamed of his 
resolution, or, at all events, was well aware that 
disgrace would be imputed to him. 

' Where two men’s lives ore in such imminent 
peril. Sir Reginald, 1 do not think that any en- 
deavour to save them should he termed impor- 
tunity. The authorisation intrusted to your sister- 
in-law’s hands has, it seems, been lost' 

' You have already had your answer upon that 
point,’ replied the other coldly. 'As to its being 
" lost,” indeed, I cannot say, because that supposes 
such a document to have been in existence ; but^ 
at aU events, it has not been found.’ 


'And I conclude. Sir Reginald, I may take it 
for muted that it will not be found 7 ’ 

' 1 do not understand you, Mr Litton.' 

But it was plain by the red spot on his cheek- 
hoiios, and the hard glitter of nis eyes, that he 
was well aware of what was meant. 

‘ We are ijuite alone. Sir Reginald,’ said Walter 
in firm significant tones, 'and there is no reason 
why I should not speak plainly. The loss of this 
dociuuent, 1 must needs remind you, which in. 
eludes also the sacrifice of your fathcr-iu-law’s 
life, would be to yon a great gain. It behovrs 
you, therefore, for your reputation's fu^e, if fur 
no better reason, to 

' My reputation, sir,’ interrupted Sir Reginald 
contemptuously, 'can stand any slur which Mr 
Walter Ijitton may choose to cast upon it.’ 

'I do not speak of myself ; I am merely quoting 
the opinion of Air (Jordon, the hanker hero, which 
will, I am sure, be shared by every one of our 
countrymen in this place, that if you refuse to 
assist in rescuing Air Brown from the cniel hanils 
which threaten him, your conduct will be open 
to the gravest suspicions. The money whicli it 
is well known yon would inherit by such a course 
of proceeding, would doubtless he a consideration - 
hut it would be blood-money.’ 

Sir Reginald was ircmbling with rage in every 
limb, hut yet he I'cstRiiried himself, us Walter 
knew he could never have done, had he been 
imputing to him less than the truth. 'It is 
certainly very agreeable, Air Litton,' said he iii 
a hoarse voice, * to find that others, beside yourself, 
arc interesting themselves so much in my private 
alfairs ; but it is just as well — if they are to he 
made public that the facts should he thoroughly 
understood. You accuse me of concealing, or 
destroying-' for it comes to that- n certain docu- 
ment, the very existence of which I do not hesitate 
to deny. It is true my sister-in-law lias incii- 
tioned the very sum you speak of - the monstrous 
amount of which, by-the-by, seemed well to con- 
sort with her unhappy condition- -but as to sci- 
ing it stated in blac.k and white, that, nobody has 
done. Yet, because 1 don't produce it, you go 
about the tr)wii, it seems, accusing me of it*! using 
to assist my fathcr-in-law in obtaining his Irccdoin. 
I have done my best — and in accoixlance with the 
judgment of those best fitted to advise in siicli 
matters — ^by getting the troops stmt out, and £ 
am ]»rcpared to do aught else — short of what is 
utterly unreasonable — to further the same end.' 

'Ill that case, then, Sir Reginald,’ said Walter 
gravely, ‘my object in coming here to-day is 
accomplished. I am commissioned by Air Gonloii 
to inform you, that if you and Lady Selwyn will 
present yourselves in person at the bank to-day, 
your guarantees for the money will be accepted iu 
place of the authorisation, and that in that case Air 
Brown’s ransom will bo forthcoming at once.' ^ 

‘ What! the three hundred thousand ducats?’ 

For the moiueiit, astonishment had dulled fen* 
Reginald’s wits ; instead of hoiiig ready with aii 
excuse for not conforming to this unexpecteu 
ofler, he could only oppose an incredulity which 
the facts must needs overcome. The idea of his 
personal guarantee being accepted for such a 
as fifty thousand pounds— one hundredth part pi 
which in ready-money he had rarely possessed lu 
his life— had utterly ovferwhelnied him. 

Walter began to think that his own difficulties 
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and ventured to smooth away those * Mr Gordon was right/ said Walter bitterly, as 
^•hich seemed to present theiiiRelves to Sir Ilegjnald. he rose from his choir. ‘There was a time when 
* your guarantee,' said he, ‘ it is true will be Reginald Selwyn was a gentleman and a soldier ; 
but a matter of form, lyiicn Mr Brown regains but I know him now for what, in his cruel heart, 
bis liberty, he will, of course, be glad enough to he knows himself to be, a scoundrel and au 
nay the money; only, in the absence of the au- assassin 1* 

thorisation, the bank needs to be assured of this, Sir Reginald leaped to his feet, but the passion 
by ilia daughter and yourself.' which, in the days that Walter had referred to, 

if he does not regain his liberty, and the would have prompted him to strike his adversary 
nioncy is taken hy the brigands all the same?' to the earth, gave way immediately to calculations 
obseived the baronet. ‘ Supposing even the}r were of prudence. He reffected that a conflict with his 


to kiil him—as you have told me is possible — 
and these three hundred thousand ducats go into 
'Corralli’s pockets all the same V 


Quondam friend at such a time w'liiild be most 
damaging to his interests and reputotion. Walter 
waited quietly for the expected assault — in tnitlL 


‘That is to the lost degree improbable ; such a he desired nothing better than to grapple with his 
bleach of faith has never been known among enemy, with little solicitude for what mi^ht be the 
these people.' result of such an encounter ; but perceiving that it 

< IniproWblo ! But is it impossible 7 that is the was not to happen, uttered but one wunl, ‘ Coward ! ’ 
question. As to honour among tliieves, to be and looking steadily in the other’s face, tunied on 
sure there is a proverb to that effect, but it would liis heel, and left the room, 
scarcely justify me, I should imagine, in putting 


such a temptation as fifty thousand pounds in the 
way of a Sicilian brigand. No, Mr Litton ; 1 am 
reiwiblc— you may tell hlr Gortlon — of the com- 
pliment he pays me ; hut I must decline to accept 


CHAPTER XLII. — WALTER RETS HIS IIOCSB TX 
ORDER. 

A great poetess has described for us the aspects 


pliment he pays me ; out i muse aeciinc to accept A great poetess has aescriued lor us the aspects 
Mich a responsibility — to undertoke an oblimiion under which death appears to man in his various 
which 1 have no means of discharging— sliould ages ; but the welcome w*hich but too many of us are 
things turn out amiss— as a man of honour.’ ready to give it, she has iurborne to sing. There 

* 1 must again remind yon that we are quite are many thousands in this little land of ours, I 
alone, Sir Reginald,’ said • Walter bitterly, ‘ and do not doubt, who would receive with joy a siim- 
that I know' you perfectly w-ell. You have under- nions to eternal peace, if it were only to be ccssa- 
t.iken obligations oeforc now which you had much lion from trouble, and nothing more. Only to rest, 
\m chance of discharging than this one, and with and to be out of the wurlil, is their piteous desire, 
jtiuch less important objects. Your scruples upon it is probable that the establishment of life-assur- 
tliis matter, when I saw you lost, and when no ance societies has prolonged human existence more 
such opnorluiiity as the present offered itself, were j than all the appliances of science before and since 
coiiGucu to making overtures to the brigands at all, their era. There is many a man for whom not 
who, yon said, must bo treated with, oil principle, only Prosperity and Pleasure are over, but even 
by the swonl alone. Those scruples, it seems, you Hope itself, who feels not only old age, and 
have foigotten ; but you have found others more poverty and care, growing over him like mosses 
ailaptcd for the new conditions. I <Io not doubt upon a wall— though, .alas not so painlessly — but 
Hint in any case you would find reasons enough to i comfortless despair ; there is many a man, I say, 
excuse you from following the course which duty | who, if himself were alone eoncemc<l in the 
and hmiianity alike point out to you. As for me I matter, would certainly eml all with a bare bod- 
- if you persist in this wickeduu^s— 1 shall be a I kin, without much tear of the aftor-dream. It 
dead man to-morrow night ; but do not imagine is true, iiuleoil, that what we fear is w'orse than 
lliat I shall die unavenged. 1 will leave bchiml . what we feel; but the feeling is, in this case, 
me a statement of your conduct, in this matter, j sharp and sensible, while the fear is vague ami 
towards your relative, which, so soon as the news i sliadowy. With what bitter but secret smiles do 
conies of our double murder, shall be ]mblishcd | rhurch-going men often listen to homilies about 
far and wide. You will be rich, perhaps, for it is the joys of life, and the eager clutch with wliieh 
I possible — 1 have no doubt you are speculating upon humanity clings to it! Still, doubtless, on the 
I ber illness tiiming out fatally even now — that you whole, the poet is right ; to iiio^t men ---let us 
jaay obtain poor Lilian's iiihcrilancc as well as thank God fur it — life is dear. Toyoiitb, it is espe- 
that of your wife ; but you will never purchase, eially so, for to them even, if it may sometimes 
, . respect, but the recognition of ■ seem that it would he well to die, the. Preacher's 

j 3our fellow-creatures. You will be held as a man | wonls ai*e true, that heaviness iiiay cmlum lor a 
•jeenrsed. That you are brave — in one sense, at all ! night, but joy cometh in the morning. ^ I hits, ^ we 
tventa — I am well aware ; but you will not be I have seen, it had lately appeanal to Walter Litton 
rave enough to hold up your head when the that existence had no givat boon to offer him, and 
“nKCT of public scorn is pointed at it!’ that he might let go his hold upon it without 

n. • 1 y®" done— have you quite done ?’ in- much regna ; but now that he was standing in the 


voii f- for the last time ; Will He. was not yet three-aiid-twenty, and in perfect 

<ir ^ ^ yo“r fatlier-in-law’s life, ! heallh and vigour ; the slight hurt that his few 

wui you not?' tbiys of scarcity and exposure upon the mountains 

a f a finger, will 1 become h«i done him, or, perhaps, had only seemed to do 

will w 1 1 ® witli brigands?— no; 1 him, was quite passed away. There was no ii?ason — 

save that terrible bail-bond of his word he had 
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given to the brigand chief, and which was to be 
exacted on the morrow — why he sliould not iive 
for the next fifty years ; breathe the soft air, feel 
the warm sun, gaze into the pure depths of yonder 
sky, and cat and drink and be merry with his 
ieilows. If only that little promise of his could 
be blotted from bis mind— anti only from bis own 
mind, for iiu one else would rcproacdi him for 
breaking it — be felt that his life might be a happy 
one. Should Lilian recover, of which there now 
seemed to be good hope, she would undoubtedly 
accept him for her huslmnd, in spite of any repru- 
sentations of Sir Reginald. To liave love, riches, 
health, and youth within his power, and yet to 
exchange all to-morrow — to-morrow — for a cruel 
and lingering death, was a terrible thought indeed. 

The contrast did not, however, present itself in 
the form of a temptation. He did not need to 
picture to himself the disappointment of the un- 
mippy old merchant at his non-appearance in the 
brigand camp, nor the mortification of Joanna at 
tliat evidence of liis want of failh ; indeed, they 
would both, he knew, be glad that he had thus 
escaped his doom, siiicc it was to be cscapcil no 
other way ; nor did the thought of the bitter 
triumph of Corralli over his broken word affect 
him in the least, for it never entered into his 
mind to break his word. He was going back 
on the morrow to his death, as he had always 
intended to do, should things turn out os they 
had done ; but he had not expected them so to 
turn out ; and his disappointment was very bitter, 
and his regrets very keen. He had no sense of luty 
heroism in his own conduct, hut only of the hard- 
ness of the fate that necessitated it ; and he was 
furious against the selfish and ninidcrouH greed of 
Sir Reginald. If religion rcqniml of him, in that 
hour of wretchedness, to foigive the man, who, if 
not the actual cause of it, had, by his criiiiinal 
inaction, conduced to it, Walter was not religious; 
he hated and despised him infinitely more than 
Corralli himself, and in all the dark turmoil of his 
thoughts, kept this one clear and distinct before 
him— that so far as in him lay, Reginald Selwyii 
should not escape unpunished. There are many 
good and wise axioms that require to be acted 
upon with a diflercncc, according to the character 
of those with whom we have to deal. A soft 
answer, we are told, for example, turneih away 
wrath ; and it doubtless docs so in many cases ; 
but there arc others in which conciliation is not only 
thrown away, but increases the fury of the wicked 
man, since he conceives from it that he may he 
furious with impunity. Another excellent precept 
is, to leave evil-doers to the punishment of their 
own conscience ; but here also it is necessaiy to 
be convinced that in the particular case such nn 
instrument of chastisement exists. To have left 
Reginald Selwyii to the stings of remorse, would 
have been much the same as to have inflicted a 
fine of five shillings upon a millionaire for murrlcr. 
Walter was firmly resolved to inflict no tine upon 
him, hut such a penalty as he must needs feel. 
He therefore made use of one of tlie few hours of 
life remaining to him to draw up a detailed state- 
ment of the facts of Mr Christopher Brown’s capture 
and imprisonment, with especial reference to the 
ransom which would have procured his release ; 
the mysterious disappearance of the authorisation, 
and Sir Rcj^inald's lukewarmness concerning it ; 
the negotiations with the banker, and the baronet’s 


refusal to sign the guarantee : nor did he hesitate 
to point out how, by such a course of conduct, the 
letter’s material interests hod been advantaged at 
the expense of his unhappy relative. This pSer he 
sealed up, and addressed to the British consul with 
a request that it might be mode public so soon as 
the Itttal news from Corralli’s camp should reach 
the city. Of himself, he said little, beyond describ- 
ing the circumstances of his compelled return to 
the brigands, which would naturally aflb^ to his 
statement the weight which attaches to the evi- 
dence of a dying man. 

A much more painful, if less important task 
then claimed his attention, in bidding farewell to 
Lilian. It was necessary to do this in writing 
since, even if he should have the chance of seeing 
her (which now seemed iinprohable), it would have 
been impossible, in her fi^ile condition, to com- 
mnnicate to her the true state of the cose. He did 
not waste many words upon Sir Reginald, with 
whose character lie know Lilian was well ac- 
quainted, and of whose conduct in the present 
matter she would hear the particulars from other 
sources ; but he solemnly laid the fate of licr 
father and himself at the baronet’s door, and 
adjured her to rescue Lotty from liis hands, which, 
us he pointed out, it would be easy to do by mak- 
ing some pecuniary simrifice. ‘lie has no wish, 
you will lind,* he bitterly added, ‘to keep his 
captive for her own sake ; but in his willingness 
to accept ransom, you will find liim the counter- 
part of (kirralli himself.’ Finally, he asked Lilian’s 
panlun for the involuntary share lie had himself 
taken in Ihc marriage of her sister with the man 
w’hn htid iliUH brought ruin on them all. Tlie rest 
of his letter described the slemly growth of his 
alfcction for herself, which, although all hope of its 
fruition seemed denied to liiinjiad induced him to 
come abroad, in the liojic of being of use to her, 
iiiulcr circimistancoR 'whicli had given her just cause 
for appndicnsioii. Unhappily, Ills efforts to assist 
her liud been unavailing, but he besought her to 
bidiuve that he in no way regretted them ; he had 
done liis best, and failed ; but to have done less 
than his best wouhl have been a greater pain to 
him than his failure was. ’i'hen lie spoke of their 
CAJiumoii youth, and entreated her not to grieve 
unreasonably, or for long, over his decease. Fate 
had only permitted tlieiii, within the last few days, 
to express to one another their inutnal love ; if he 
had liveil, it was true, it would have lasted as long 
as life itself; but since he was doomed to die, it was 
contrary to nature and reason that her young love 
shoulil be wasted on a dead man. lie gave her 
his full leuve — ^*811011 a permission,’ wrote he, ‘will 
seem preposterous to any other than yourself, 
but you will feel that I have the right to give 
it ; and I foresee that it will one day be a relict 
to you ’-to marry whom she would. And be 
wished her happiness in her wedded life. Walter 
felt that his letter was egotistic ; but also that' 
she w'ould iiiukc allowance — then and always— for 
the circumstances under which it was composed. 
The Ego was strong within him. As he looked out 
from his window, earth, sea, and sky sccined to liave 
the same personal reference to himself that they 
have to dying men. Ho saw them now, hut after 
one day more he would never see them. The sun 
was setting, so far os he was concerned, *0**, 
last time save one. The mighty world, so WR " 
light and life, would go on os usual, but not lor 
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him * about to drop out of it, and the 

HarknasB of the grave .to dose around him. After 
that he knew not what would happen to him, nor 
did any men know. He could oxily bow liia head 
in levcient faith. Ho was not afraid of falling 
into ^e hands of Gk)d, nor did he repine in an 
nnmenly manner. But os ho thought of Lilian, 
mid of all that might have been, but which was 
not to be, the tears gathered in his eyes. His mind, 
^ wandered back to Beech Street and faithful 
Jack Pelter. Ho did not feel equal to writing to 
hba but ho would Iciim all that hod taken place, 
and’ he could trust him to construe all aright, so 
far as ho was himself concerned. By his will, made 
when he came of age, by his lawyer's advice, he 
had left him — the only friend who hml at that 
time ‘shewn himself friendly’ — what property he 
woa possessed of ; and it was a comfort to him 
now to think that, notwithstanding his feckless 
habits, poor Jock would never want. He had put 
aside some portion of his ready-money to pay 
foi his own intermcut in the English cemetery (a 
favourite spot with him), should his body be re- 
covered from the brigands ; and the rest he had 
allblted to Francisco, as the marriage ixirtiou of 
hia bride. These, with the letters, he inhuidcd to 
leave out upon the morrow, in ortler that tliey 
might be found after he liotl left the city. And 
now all mutters having been thus provided for in 
this world, he was sitting at his open window 
thinking unuttcrahle things. 

‘Signor !' - he started, so deep he was in medita- 
tion that he had not heard any one cuter his 
apartment— ‘ signor, 1 have news for you.’ 

It was Fraucisco’s voice, the toucs of which were 
always musical, but which hod acquired of lute — 
bom of his new-found love— the tenderiies.s of a 
brook in June, ‘which to the leafy woods all night 
singeth a quiet tunc his jiassion had riMidered 
him sympathetic, as w’cU ns eloquent. ‘ I'’ou have 
scarcely touched y«)ur dinner, my father says ; but 
you will eat supixsr w'heii you have heard my 
tidings. The English young lady is better, still 
weak and worn, poor soul, and a mere shadow to 
look at : you must not be frightened at that.’ 

‘ What ! con she see me, then ?’ 

^ I Yes; she will see you : not to-night, bccsiuse 
It 18 too late, but to-morrow.' 

‘ To-morrow 1* The very word seemed to sound 
forlorn and sod, os he uttered it ‘ It will be early, 
then, 1 hope, Francisco.’ 

‘Yea; it will be very early. After her night's 
rest, Bays Julia, her mistress is at her beat and 
8trou|pBt, and she wishes to see you, siguor, ah, so 

* 4L|;ko^nd thanks, Francisco. You will iiiid 
j ® not forgotten this good service.’ 

Oh, do not speak of that. But you must really 
Bometiiiiig^ none would thiuk that it was but 
wo (lays ago that you come back half-starved 
*wm the mountains.’ 

ha^ through WalteFs frame ; he 

reminded of a Hung forgotten — namely, 
^ ^pomtment with Santoro for tliat evening. 

let mo bring you supper.’ 

I Francisco— in half an hour or so ; 

taniAd to do fiwt in the town.’ He 

thig^i. . ^ window, unwilling to prolong 
biB Fnlli-'w . Francisco, with an anxious glance at 
jjw fnend, and a dubious shake of his fine 
9 wiuuttew from the apartment. Immediately 


afterwords, Walter took up liis hat, and repaired to 
the imual rendezvous, where he found Santoro 
awaiting him. He at once informed the brigand 
that all hope of obtaining the ransom was at an 
end, and inquired at what hour it would bo 
neceasury to start upon the morrow. 

‘We should be oif before noon,’ was liis quiet 
reply, ‘ since it takes much lon^r to climb a 
mountain than to descend from iL’ 

‘ Then I will be here before that hour.' 

‘ Hush ! Not here, signor, but at the end of the 
Marina,’ answered the brigaml in low tones. ‘ This 
place is growing too hot for me ; certain inquiries 
have been made, I find, and it is necessary that 1 
should leave the town to-night.’ 

‘You do not suppose, I hope, that it is through 
anything I have said ’— 

‘ No, no ; the signor is a man of honour ; but he ' 
has been watched and followed. A brigand’s eyes 
never deceive him.’ 

Walter could not but think that his com|xmion 
was mistaken, for not only had he been uncon- 
scious of any such espionage, but he knew of none 
who could have any interest in his coming and 
going. Still, it was obvious that Santoro was 
uneasy, and since it was unnecessary to prolong 
the interview, they parted at once. As Walter 
went hack to his lodgings, he cast a glance up to 
the rooms which the Selwyns occupied at the 
hotel, and saw Sir Uegiuald siiiokiiig ami sipping 
colfec on the balcony; and as he was the only 
imm who was likely to take any note of his pro- 
ceedings, the brigand’s suspicion seemed to him 
more baseless even than before. Walter's supper 
was brought up to him by Baccari himself, and not, 
as he had expected, by* Francisco, and the goo*l 
lodging-house keeper was unusually silent, liis 
guest was content, however, to observe the change 
without making allusion to it, since, to he left 
alone with liis own thoughts, was, on that night 
which was to be his lost on earth, what he most 
desired. 
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It is not to be wondered at that the diflUcultics 
attending the study of cryptogamic botany should 
have moiie it less attractive than the study of the 
flowers of the Held. It is to be regretted, however, 
that prejudice should have so long stood in the 
way of progress in one department uf tills most 
interesting bnmch of botanical research. Ferns, 
mosses, oud sea-weeds have each in their turn 
liad a share of popular esteem. Fungi, or rather 
toad-stools— for the common notion of fungi 
scarcely goes beyond these — have generally been 
regarded with contempt. Yet there is perhaps no 
more interesting field of study in the vegetable 
kingdom than they affonl, whether we look to 
the mar\'^ellou8 beauty of form or of colouring 
which they present both to the naked eye and to 
microscopical investigation. With the microscope, 
the study uf them becomes truly fascinating. A 
volmne on Fungi bos recently been published in 
the International Scientific Series {Fungif their 
Nature, In/iwnce, and Uses, by M. C. Cooke, M.A., 
Lli.ll ; edited by the Bev. M. J. Berkeley, MA., 
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F.L.S.), which, it is hoped, will owaken a wider 
interest in the subject. 

It is popularly supposed that fungi are to be 
found associated only with decay ; and until within 
a comparatively recent period it was not un- 
frequcntly asserted that they could nut grow on 
healthy substances. * It is, liowever, now a well- 
established fact,* says Berkeley, in his Outlines of 
BritisikFunfiology, * that the most healthy tissues may 
be affected by fungi, though they rapidly become 
diseased under their influence.’ While it is true 
that they are to be found in the most noisome 
places, on dunghills, in damp cellars, or in pesti- 
lential drains, it would be a great error to identify 
them with such places. They love chiefly shady 
woods, grassy glades, leafy dens, and open pas- 
tures. They are to be found wherever there is 
decaying vegetable substance, while lai^e numbers 
cstablisli themselves on tlic tissue of living leaves. 
Some grow on animal substances, such as leather, 
horn, and bone. Particular insects are liable to 
be attacked by them. One species in the West 
Indies is developed on a wasp, which flies about 
with its burden till it becomes greater than it can 
bear ; and in a well-known disease to which silk- 
worms arc liable, a true fungus plays its part in 
the work of destruction. 

While some fungi are among the most minute 
products of the vegetable kingdom, others attain 
an enormous size. Mr Berkeley mentions an in- 
stance which occurred in the north of Engbind, 
where the sandstone walls of a railway tunnel were 
covered by a vast curtain of fungoid growth. The 
huger and more fleshy fungi are of rapid growth, 
and, in consequence of the rapid development of 
their cellular tissue, they possess an expansive 
power, of which curious, apparently iiicredihle I 
iuslanccs arc on record. One of the most inter- ! 
esting of these is given on the authority of Dr ! 
Carpenter : A pavement stone measuring twenty- 
two inches by twenty-one, and weighing eighty- 
three pounds, iliongh secured by mortar, was 
completely lilted out of its bed by the growth of 
huge toad-stools beneath it. Rapid in growth, 
fungi also speedily decay. * Some species,* says 
Berkeley, in his Introduction to Oryptogamic Botany, 

* are capable of exhibiting every phase of growth 
and of deaiy in a few hours.’ 

The colour of fungi depends for the most part 
upon the contents of the cells, and these are end- 
less in variety. Tlie one colour remarkable for its 
absence is pure vogetablc green (c/ilorophyl) ; and 
this, according to the opinion of Mr Berkeley, is 
probably due to the fact thut^ like animals, they 
exhale carbonic acid, and absorb oxygen. When 
green docs occur it is of a dull metallic hue. It 
is worthy of note that one of these greens is of 
practical use in art. The most careless observer 
may have noticed how common it is td find pieces 
of rotten stick deeply stained with a beautiful 
green tint. This is the mycelium, or spawn of a 
fungus {Helotiwn teruginotum) ; and the wood so 
stained is used for its colour in the manufacture 


of Tunbridge wore. In variety and beauty of 
colouring, fiuigi may be truly said to rival the 
flowers of the field. Associated as they have been 
in the popular mind only with decay, the common 
error, that they are disgusting in smell, is not to 
be wondered at. Some, undoubtedly, are extremely 
fetid; but many are sweet-scented, such as of 
newly-mown hay, violets, anise, myrrh, and apricot. 

No class of plants presents a greater variety or 
stranger diversity of forms. To those who love to 
wander in the woods or green fields in summer 
and in early autumn, the appearance of some of 
the larger and more noticeable species must be 
familiar. The brilliancy of their colouring can 
scarcely fail to attract attention. The Agarics, of 
which the common Mushroom (Agarkus campcidm) 
may be taken os the typo, ore the best known, from 
their parasol shape. I'he most attractive of these 
is the splendid Fly Agaric (Agarkua muacarm), 
found chiefly in fir-woods. With its bright scarlet 
pilous, studded with white warts, .and its pure 
white gills and stem, it forms a very striking 
object Of all the true Agarics, it is the mu.st 
dangerous. It has been used ns a fly-poison; 
hence its name. It is used and highly prized by 
the inhabitants of Siberia for its intoxicating jmjp- 
erties. Its first elfoct when eaten is cxbiliirating* 
and it lias the curious pow'er of producing orro- 
ncons impressions of size and distance. Under 
influence, a ruuning leap would be iiocessary to 
clear a straw lying upon the road. If it is taken In 
siiilicient quantity, intoxication passcsinto didirium, 
which is succeeded by entire loss of consciousness 
and death. There are some genera of great IxMiily 
allied to the true Agarics, such ns the Jiniinr- 
phori, from their peculiarly waxy niqiearaiice and 
brilliancy of colour; the Ladarii; or milky Agarics, 
80 called from the milk witli w'hicli they nbuuud, 
and which drops from them W’hen they are iiijiiivd ; 
and the Uimulee, which resemble the Lactarii, but 
are destitute of milk. One of the most boaulifid 
of the bitter genus, the Emetic Agaric UluHsiiii 
emelica), with its snioutli shining red pileiis, and 
white gills and stem, is also one ot tlic 
dangerous. A very small portion of it Avoiild serve | 
to produce the most disagreeable eflucts, such as | 
are indicated by its mime. Of oilier genera, per- 
haps the most beautiful in form are the various 
species of Glavaria, Some of these are so delicately 
branched os to rcBcnible the most exquisite curol. 
'Their prevailing colours arc pure white and full 
golden yellow. One is of pure amethyst. 'Jlicre 
are few sensations of delight keener than those 
W'hich the mycologist experiences in coming npo^| 
groups of these exquisitely coloured plants, while 
wanuering through on ancestral park, or iu the 
green woods at early morning, when the dew is 
fresh upon Uie grass, and the birds aro siugiiii,' 
mion the trees, and the world of toil is asleep. 
Very beautiful also are the forms which oven two 
lower powers of the microscope reveal, lu tJic 
yariouB species of mould, for example, we nw 
miniature forests of wondenul beauty and delicacy 
It is beyond our purpose, however, to do niora 
than recommend the study, and we almost envy 
the first BUipiise and delight of one to wiio 
microscopical investigation is entirely new. 
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In speaking of the uses of funjgi, we must limit 
ujselves to their edible properties. Much useful 
and interesting information on this subject will be 
found in the volume to which we have .already 
wietred ; in Mr Cooke’s Plain and Easy Account 
of jiritwh Fumgi; and in Dr Badham’s Treatise 
oty lie EacuXmt Funguses of Great Eritain, Great 
naaistance will be derived also from two sheets 


published by Mr Worthington Smith (London, 
llardwicke), containing orlniirablc coloured figures 
of the more common esculent and poisonous species. 

In all parts of the world, fungi have been cin> 
ployed as food. The Parisian epicure and the 
savage of Tierra del Fuego alike value ihein. In 
our own country, with the exception of the common 
mushroom, they have never been highly esteemed, 
doubtless from dread of dangerous species. Yet 
there are many unmistakable species which are 
siiflicicntly comniou to be useful, while some arc 
justly esteemed os great delicacies. At least fifty 
ir sixty species are cauable of supplying whole- 
ssoiiiu and mitrilions food. More unniistakablu even 
than our common ninshroom are tlie Orange I^lilk 
Loctariiis (Lactarins deliciosus), the only one of the 
^cniis which has milk so coloured ; the Ohantarclle 
(Gantharellus dbarius), with its rich golden colour 
and apricot scent ; and the fairy ring Champignon 
(Marastnius arcades). Yet these, though common, 
are scarcely eaten in this county, ^^lcy are 
perhaps the finest of all our edible fungi, ex- 
colliiig the common inushrooiii, and are highly 
estcfiiued in nearly eveiy country in Kuvope. 

I IMus cdufw, helonging to an order (Po/i/porci) in 
I which we find tuhes or pores in place of the gill- 
• jilates of the Agarics, though inferior to those 
' just named, is commonly usea tlmiughout Kurope. 

it is easily distinguished by its brownish smooth 
' cuahion-like pileus, its greenish yellow tubes, and 
I it! thick reticulated or netted stem. Yet this 
species, though common in our wooils, has never 
been much used in Britain, probably because the 
I genus Boletus contains several which are decidedly 
I ilangcrous. Dr Badham supposes that this is the 
! siiillus which was eaten by the ancient llom.'ins. 
Another species, belonging to the same order, niusl 
not be omitted, Fisiuhna hepatica, so named from 
its ^semblance to liver. A slice of it is not unlike 
hcef-sleak. It is usuiilly found on the trunks of 
old oaks, and is much iiiore common iu England | 
than in Scotland. Mr Cooke, in his British Fuwjif \ 
states that * specimens are now and then met with 
which would furnish four or live men with a good | 
ninncr ; and they have beeu collected weighing as ! 
lunch u thirty pounds.’ In another order (llydnei) 
we find the under surface of the pilens beset with 
of gill plates or pores. One of tlieso. 
Which is common in our woods (Ifydnum repan- 
>*^^ch esteemed in some parts of Europe, 
iho llydna generally are said to resemble oysters 
n navour. Many otliers might be named which, 
owever, are scarcely so common as to merit the 
Mtention of the mycophagist 
rulo ? ®coTCcly possible to give any general 
from • which esculent may be distinguished 
Tiftfnj BpecioR. They can he discrimi- 

miiS study of species. ‘ The only safe 

in ma Cooke, in & recent work, ‘lies 

Ijoijg by one, the specific distinc- 

cscnt.?'® increasing the number of one’s own 
exuprio!? by dint of knowl^ge and 

™ ®nce, even as a child learns to distinguish a 


filbert from an acom, or, with wider experience, | 
will thrust in his mouth a leaf of Oxalis, and 
reject that of the white clover.’ By reference to 
such figures as those of Mr Worthington Smith, 
the commoner species, both esculent and poisonous, 
may be easily discriminated ; and mauy useful 
hints regarding the method of using them will 
1)6 found in such a work os Mr Cooke's Plain and 
Easy Account of British Fungi, As a general rule, 
Hitch os are of sweet odour, especially such as have 
the smell of new meal, are safe and wholesome. 
Nearly all that can be said by way of caution may 
be summed up thus ; Such as arc disagreeable in 
smell, or acriu to the taste ; such as contain milk 
(Laclarii) other than the one orange-coloureil ; such 
as turn blue when the flesh of the fungus is cut 
or broken {Boleti ) ; and, generally, such as grow on 
wood — should be carefully avoided. Ami iu all 
coses, they should be used only when 3’oung and 
fresh. Even the most wholesome become unwhole- 
Bonic and dangerous when old or in decay. As an 
example of this, we may mention the Giant Pufl- 
ball (Lycoperdon gigantcum), which is excellent 
tvhen young, resembling sweetbread, but which 
has been known to pi'oduce serious consequences 
ill its fully matured condition. The cuinmou 
notion, that all which grow under trees are 
dangerous, is entirely erroneous, it is true of the 
common mushroom — 17 should not be gathered in 
woods. But some of the best species, siicli as the 
Chan(areUi\ the orange-milk Lactarius, and Boletus 
cdulis^ are to be found almost exclusively in woods. 
Ill mauy cases, much of their wholcsomeiiess seems 
to depend upon the method of cooking them ; and 
with all of them, Mr I’jcrkeley recommends that 
plenty of bread should be eaten. It has been sup- 
])osed that salt and vinegar have special virtues 111 
destroying the poisonous qualities of some. There 
are, however, so many which arc perfectly whole- 
some, and which are at the same time so easily 
distinguished, that it is not advisable, without 
special knowledge, to make use of any whose 
qualities are doubtful. 

Ill France particularly, immense quantities of 
imishroums are cultivated. In Paris, they are 
grown in chives, some of which contain nmsliroota 
buds of many miles in extent. From these, large 
supplies are daily sent to market; and some 
cultivators preserve them for exportation. Even 
ill this country the cultivation of them is found to 
be so profitable, that Mr Gookc tells 11s ‘ curious 
revelations sometimes crop up, as at a recent trial 
at the Sherilfs Court for conipeiisalioii from the 
Metropolitan Railway Comininy for premises and 
business of a nurseryman at Kensington. The 
railway had taken po.«isessioii of a inushroom 
groiiinl, and the chum for compensation w’as 
seven hundred and sixteen pounds. It was 
stated in evidence, tlwt the profits 0x1 mushrooms 
amounted to one huiidreil or one hundred and 
fifty per cent. One witness said, if fifty pounds 
were expended in twelve months, or perhaps in 
six months, the sum ivaliscd would be two hundred 
])ouiula’ Truflles, which grow uiideiground, have 
always been favourite fungi in Europe, from the 
time of Pliny to iho present day. They are to be 
found in some of the chalk districts in England, 
and are imported from the continent Both pigs 
ami dogs are trained to search them out ; and on 
this special branch of the subject Mr Cooke gives 
some curious informatiou ; though a writer in a late 
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A SOLDIER’S PRIENl). 

The modem soldier, \rhether in sickness or hcaltli, 
is very differently cared for now from what lie 
was formerly. A veteran non-commissioned oflicer | 
who hod seen some half-century service, was 
descanting to us not long ago in Nctley Hospital 
on the contrast betw’ccn a soldier's life iiow'ndays 
and what it hod been in the early part of his 
career ; and the existence of the very building in 
which ho lay is one evidence of the improved 
accoiiimoilation provided for him now*. Standing 
on the banka of the Southampton AValer, this 
splendid hospital is almost the first building on 
his native shore to greet the eyes of the returning 
invalid. The troop-ships coming into Southumjjtoii 
from India and elsewhere stop to land their sick 
atNetlcy ; and on so vast a scide is the institution, 
that it is no uncommon thing for five or si.\ 
hundred patients to be received into it on the 
same day without occasioning any unusual coin- 
motion. Beautiful grounds aloping dow*n to the 
very watcr^s edge; long covered galleries for 
iwlieuts who are unable to go out of doors to 
exercise in ; spacious airy wards, and all the most 
recent improvements in hospital management, the 
whole under the control of an able aiidcxpcrieuced 
medical staff, here olfer to the invalid soldier every 
I chance whicli skill and care can give him, of re- 
cruiting the health which may have been uuder- 
imned by service in unhcaltliy climates, or by 
other causes. 

Happily, the proportion of in\’alid soldiers 
to those who are sound is but small, and the 
emusement and instniction of these latter have 
^eu consulted by the introduction of Bccreation 
Booms in every barrack, which are well sup- 
plied with books, papers, periodicals, Ac. This 
is a great advantage ; but soldiers like some- 
times to go out of barracks; they like to meet 
wiUi other society than the men of their own 
i^giments; above all, they like to escape some- 
times from the eye of authority. Hitherto, the 
only i^ort for them in such coses has been the 
public-houses ; and just as a man with every accom- 


modation in his own house likes to go to his club 
sometimes, so it is only natural that a soldier 
should like to mix willi his friends in places where 
he feels that he is free from the supervision of 
Ilia otlicers. To provide such a resort for him, 
wdiere he might lind recreation and congenial 
society without the temptations of the public- 
houso, has been the object of those who have 
trieil the cxjierimeut of Soldiers' Institutes. The 
first of these institutions w*a3 established at Aider- 
shot some ten years ago, and has since been 
succeeded by two or three others in different 
garrison tow*ns of England. The one which was 
opened tow\ards the close of last year in the town 
where, perhaps, of all others it w'os most needed, 
rortsmouth, is in some respects the most complete 
Institute, and it is of this that we propose giving 
a brief description. It derives a melancholy in- 
terest from the fiict of its having been formally 
oponed last September by that fine specimen of a 
Christian soldier, Sir Hope (Irant, whose loss 
the army has so recently b^ to deplore, and who 
took the deepest iiitcrcst in this, as in every other 
uiidcrtakiug which has for its object the moral 
or social improvement of the soldim*. 

The Portsmouth Soldiers’ Institute owesiU foun- 
dation to the energy .and perseverance of a woman. 
When the social history of the present ago is 
I written, one of the most beant-ifui pages will ' 
1 lie that v;kicii are reconlcd the ilecds of women- 
w'orkers, and among this noble and devoted band 
the name of Sarah Ilobiiison, the * Soldier’s Friend,’ 
will descn'c an honoured place. From her earliest 
years Miss Hohiiisoii seems to have been inspired 
by a passion for soldiers and military exploits ; 
but hers was not the enthusiasm which prompts 
I young ladies to devote themselves to the study of 
I the Annij List, or to seeking a ball-room acc^uaint- 
aucc with otiicers. Her ambition was to be the 
means of doing some good, morally os well os 
materially, to the soldier ; and to this w'ork she 
has given all her time and influence, at the sacri- 
fice of all a woman’s prejudices. That there is a 
j laige field for such work in the army, and that it is 
I especially and pre-eminently woman's work, has 
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been repeatedly asserted by many of the ablest and 
most experienced of our military aulhoritics. In 
spite of chaplains and lay^ helpers, in spite of a 
large number of eariiest-miiid^ officers — the wilt 
of the army — there is a want in the soldier's life, 
unmarried as he is for the most part, and cut off 
from home and family ties, which can only be 
filled up by the iulliienco of a woman. To this 
work Miss Robinson has devoted her whole time 
and means for the lost twelve years ; and we re^t 
I that want of space prevents us from following that 
ladjT to the different garrison towns, in each of 
which she was the means of doing an incalculable 
amount of good, and where she earned the hless- 
ings of tliose whom it is the object of her life to 
benefit. 

Some of our readers will probably recollect the 
experiment tried by Miss Robinson two or three 
years ago, when, under the sanction of the War 
Office and the coinniaiidci>in-cliicf, she accompanied 
the army during the autumn maticcuvres on Dart- 
moor and at Cannock Chase, taking the management 
of a refreshment hut and a recreation tent, the one 
to supply the troops with coffee, tea, eatables ; the 
other, with provisions for letter-writing, news- 
papers, pcrioaicals, books, and games. In order to 
superintend this undertaking, Miss Robinson was 
obliged to follow the troops, in a van, in which slic 
ma£ her dwelling in gipsy fashion during the whole 
(leriod of the manoeuvres. Tlic fatigue and anxiety 
attending the business were very great, but Miss 
Robinson hod the satisfaction of finding that 
her experiment proved a complete success, and was 
the means of contributing immensely to the com- 
fort and well-being of the troops. It was stated, 
on the concurrent testimony of those who were 
qualified to form an opinion, that there never had 
been so little drunkenness and crime in the camp as 
in that year ; and the generals in command, and the 
commanding officers of regiments, expressctl their 
gratitude to Miss Robinson. As to tho men, there, 
as well os in other places, they u'cre devoted to 
her; and to shew the genuine friendliness of feeling 
with which she inspired them, wc may cpiotc the 
words of one of themselves : * Wc call Miss Robin- 
son the Soldier's Friend because she isn’t like some 
people who tiy to do us good. She doesn’t sit at 
the top of tlic stairs, and tell us what wc ought to 
do ; hut she comes down, and takes us by the hand, ^ 
and looks us in the fiicc, and leads us iu the right 
way.' 

It was, we believe, the successful results of this : 
campaign on l).artmoor which determined Miss 
Robinson to start a soldier’s iuotitute at Ports- 
mouth. Wo have stated that there could sc<arcely i 
he more need for such an institution in any place 
than in Portsmouth ; and in support of this asser- 
tion, wc may remind our readers that Portsmouth 
is not only our chief military garrison, but is also a i 
laqjo naval station. It is here that most of Her 
Migesty’fl ships are paid off before being again put i 
in commission ; and it is here that the troops 
Tetumiiig to England from India and other foreign 
stations disembark, and are generally quartered for 
some months before being sent elsewhere. Dui'ing 
their foreign service, many of tho regiments have ; 
accumulate money in uie regimental savings- : 
hank, which amounts in tho aggregate to a con- ; 
siderahle sum on their arrival in EiiglancL The ‘ 
sailoiB and marines too,, qn coming ashore after ' 
l)cing paid off, are in possession of sums "arying i 


from ten to fifty pounds apiece, which, with char- 
acteristic recklessness, they are impatient to he rid 
of. This is well known to the land-sharks who are 
waiting for their prey. Even before they can land 
the ships are hoarded by touts and agents f^m 
the low lodging-honscs and disrepulahle haunts in 
the town, whose object is by one means and another 
to become possessed of the comings of the men. 

In Portsmouth, with a population of soiiiethintr 
over one hundred thousand, there ore upwaMs of 
one thousand public-houses, gin-shops, &c., but 
(until the establishment of the Soldiers’ Institute} 
not one single Home, Institute, or respectable 
resort for recreation or improvement. In such a 
state of things, the demoralisation of the soldiers 
qiiartcrcHl there follows almost as a matter of neces- 
sity. It is stated that not long ago a single 
regiment on its return from Imlia squandered 
six thousand pounds from tlic savings-bank within 
two or three months, and lost five hundred good- 
I conduct badges.* It is difficult indeed to over- 
estimato the temptations to which a soldier is 
exposed. Witli some spare cash, which he is quite 
willing to spend ; with tlic natural inclination for 
enjoyment on his return home, after foreign ser- 
vice; surrounded by jilenty of bad companions, 
who arc eager to lead him astray ; with no place of 
re.sort except tho pnblic-liousc, and with plenty of 
idle lime on his hands — for under ordinary circum- 
stances an infantry soldier's duties are over for 
the day by four o’clock, and fram that till nine 
at night he is free to amuse himself as he jdeases 
out of Ixarracks— it is difficult, even for the best 
disposed, to avoid falling into bad habits. It was 
the consideration of this which induced Miss Robin- 
son to direct her energies to the formation of llie 
Soldiers’ Institute at Portsmouth, The military 
authorities had been so favourably impressed by 
Miss Robinson’s work during the autumn inancou- 
vrea, that upon application, tlic War Office— not : 
usually a very impressionable department — prom- ' 
istul a government grant of land for the erection 
of a suitable building. Subsequently, tlie usual 
icligiouB bickering arose, and the government, 
yiehling to strong pressure on behalf of llonian 
Catholics, revoked the grant, except on condition 
that the Bible shouhl be entirely excluded from 
the Institute. This condition, Miss Robinson, us 
a Protestant, was of course unable to accept, 
though it was never intended to force the Biblii 
ujiou any one, but to have one room in the buiM' 
ing specially reserved for a Bible class, which 
the soldiers might attend or not at their discre- 
tion, the other advantages of the Institute being 
equally open to all. llow littlo of a gricv^c.: 
this could really be to any one, may he judgea 
from tlie fact, that the Roman Catholic soldiers at 
Woolwich have voluntarily subscribed among them- 
selves, and forwaitlcd to Miss Robinson, a sum ol 
ten poiintls on behalf of tho Inatitute-^n ins|ance 
of real Christian toleration and liberality whica it 
is gratifying to liavo to record in these days oi 
bitter party-strife and sectarianism. 

* This Htatcmcnt does not tho Toast *™XP”**® I?* 
worn told as a fa^ by a commanding-offioOT, that 
men in Ida regiment, on arriving 1“ , 

foreign service, spent the sum of five thousand , 

thm had in tho Mn^bwk ; th. ^ 

in public-honsoB and disreputable h 
of the OU Town. ▼«*. to »* 

known nt tho time, no utep. haw Iwen taken, to tar 
we aro aware, to avert its rooumenoe. — ^JSIX 



THE EUEOPEiOr IN INDIA. 


The Tccognition of this prejudice by the j[^vem- 
incnt is the uiorc struii^e when wc remember that the 
(.'oinmiBsion on Army Education felt so strongly the 
necessity of religious instruction fur tlio men, that 
they recommended the providing of rooms for the 
purpose of Biblc-classe^ &c. in cveir barrack ; and 
bold Lawrence, when in India, took espoeial ciire 
that such rooms were cveiywhere available for sol- 
diers and their instructors. Nothing daunted, how- 
ever, by the loss of this gift, Miss liobinson set 
iierself to collect funds for the purchase of suitable 

J I remises, and very shortly the well-known old 
•bun/atn Hotels in the High Street, Portsmouth, 
Wiis secured, and after uiider{^ing the necessary 
alterations, the Soldiers’ Institute was formally | 
opened on the 10th of September in last year. i 
Here Miss Robinson has taken up ber abode, and 
])ersonally Bujjcriutends the management of the 
whole institution, which affords ample scope for 
all her energy and power of organisation. The 
institution, which is intended to be a club for tlie 
iriilitaiy, is designed for amusement and society, 
and— for those who will — for instruction. Though 
it is wholly undciLominationol in character, and 
though it is not intended to force religion on 
anybody, means arc provided for those who choose 
to avail themselves of them, of religions instruction 
and opportunities for private prayer. The building 
is well suited to the purpose for which it has been 


adapted. Immediately opposite the entrance is a 
Luge bar, which is applied to the same use as it 
was during the existence of the hotel. Those who 
desire light refresliniciit, or who have not time to sit 
down in the coifcc-room, find tea and coffee ready 
there at all times. The coifcc-room is the apart- 
incut chiefly used for social intercourse and refrcsli- 
ineiit Here soldiers meet and make cippointnumts 
with their friends, and the men are encouraged to 
bring their wives and sweethearts writh them. It 


and dominoes. It loulu into the main street of 
Portsmouth, which gives it a cheerful and pleas- 
ant appearance. Ascending to the iiG.xt flour, we 
come to the reading-room, a huge handsome apart- 
ment, of the same diiiieiisiona os the coflce-i'oom 
below, panelled with vaniished oak, and lighted at 
night by two large gas clioiidcliers. Roth as to 
the comfort of its fittings, and the admirable supply 
of papers and periodicals of all sorts with which it 
U stocked, this reading-room is one which any 
club might be proud to possess, and tugetlicr w'ith 


abundance of liteiuiy food for those who frequent 
the Institute. 

On the same floor as this reading-room is the 
apartment which has given rise to so much con- 
troverpr — ^that for Bible-class meetings and reli- 
gious instruction. It is free to all, but no one is 
pressed to attend it It is just os entirely at the 
of any one making use of the Institute 
^ther to frequent this room or to keep out' of it, us 
of a member of a London club to choose 
“Other he will enter the billiard or smoking room. 

^ a bath-room, which is fitted up 
With hot and cold water baths, and other conveni- 
And a short distance off is a laiga room in 
Which IB held a sewing-class for soldiers^ wives. 

rooms on the upper floor are fitted up as 
oormitorieB with neat little iron beds and com- 


fortable clean bedding, and are capable of accom- 
modating nearly a hundred occupants when re- 
quircil. I'liis 18 an especial boon to sailors (for 
ill this seaport town the Soldiers* Institute is 
wisely and considerately thrown open to the sister 
service), who, on coming ashore, are generally in 
great need of a respectable lodging in which tliey 
can be secure from robbery and imposition. In 
aiiotlier xmrt of the building are rooms for the use 
of married soldiers and their wives and families, 
previous to embarking for foreign st^jvice, or on 
their return home. And this, it is believed, will 
be one of the greatest blessings of the institution, 
as the relatives of soldiers are exposed to great 
trials and difficulties on these occasions. 

Upwards of nine hundred persons have been 
thus accommodated in the Institute during the six 
months of its existence ; and as it becomes better- 
known, its sphere of usefulness wUl be increased,. 
us it is intended to send agents on board tlie troop- 
ships on their arrival in poi-t, to apprise the 
soldici's of its advantages. Such institutions as 
these cannot fail to xirove a boon to the army, and 
through it to the nation at large ; for that whicl;. 
tends to elevate the soldier in public esteem, or 
to benefit him socially or morally, tends to the 
national welfare. It is to he hoped tliut the noble 
example given by Miss Robinson will lead other 
workers to follow in her steps, and llrnt in every 
garrison town in the United Kingdom sonic 
‘friends of the soldier* will he found to present 
him, as at Portsmouth, with a Sohliex^s Institute. 

THE EUROPEAN IN INDIA. 

Such is the title of a book which bos fallen in our 
way, purporting to consist of advices of various 
kiiiils to xicrsoiis receiving appointments to India, 
and who ai-e generally at a loss concerning outfit, 
transit, climate, housekeeping, servants, means for 
preserving licalth, and so on. As the work has 
gone through a sccoud edition, it lias evidently 
been accepted as an authority ; and, from the 
sensible ami practical tone in which it is written— 
there being an cntiie absence of scusatioualisni — 
we are encouraged to bring the volume still further 
under notice. There can he no doubt that, not- 
withstanding incessant discussions respecting tlie 
affaira of India, little is distinctly known for the 
guidance of young men who are destined to live 
for years in the country. To supply what is 
wanted, ^(r Hull * ofrera his best oilvices, drawn 
from personal experience; what he says being 
supplemented by the medical hints of Dr Mair, 
who is also im experienced Anglo-Indian. 

Wo shall just glance over this handy voefe- 
mecnTii, to give an idea of the contents. As to* 
outfit, the author advises the purchase of a good' 
stock of clotlies to last some time, for all articles 
of dress arc dear in India, besides being not very 
well made. An Indian made di'ess-coat, for ex- 
ainxde, has not the ‘sit* of one produced by a 
skilled English tailor. One thing is on no account 
to be neglected — a stock of flannel shirts to be 
worn next the skin, day and night. ‘ Flannel,’ says 
Mr Hull, ‘is Uie best safeguard against fever, dysen- 
tery, and other disorders that carry off so many 
victims in the tropics. When the body is heated, 
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a profiue pcTBpiratioii moistens the clothing; 
evaporation follows, checking the perspiration, and 
causing a chill, and hence illness m various cases.' 
It has to be kept in mind that evaporation takes 
place more rapidly from « linen and cotton than 
from wool; hcticc the importance of wearing 
flannel. An Indian doctor is rmoted as having 
said ‘he would not throw good medicine away 
upon any one who could be such a fool as not to 
wear flannel.’ ^ The hint applies elsewhere than in 
India. Wool, in short, not only retards evapora- 
tion, and so prevents a sudden chill, but, from 
being a non-conductor of heat, keeps the wearer 
more cool than any other kind of clothing. A 
close attention to the advice offered on this point 
will spare thousands of lives. 

For those who have to go to the hills, a thin 
Mackintosh cloak of a light colour is recommended 


to ward off wet ; and for pedestrian travelling in 
forests and jungles, it is indispensable to have long 
gaiters for the ankles and legs, as a guard against 
the swarms of leeches that are ever ou the watch 
to make an attack. These gaitors are of some 
cotton material, and, like stockings, need to be 
woni over the onlinary socks, and drawn up over 
the trousers to the knee, where they must be 
tightly tied. If a single crevice be left, the leeches 
creep in, and will mount perhaps to tlic armpits, 
where they propose complacently to bleed tneir 
victim. Such, at aiiyrato, is the well-known nm- 
iioonvre of leeches in (Jeylon. There, as we are told 
hy Sir Kiiierson Teimciit, the leeches actually wait 
along the roadsides, standing on the tips of their 
tails, to fly upon the unwary traveller. As regards 
lady roadcfrs who arts going to the East, Mr Hull 
repeats his injunction about woollen uiider-cloth- 
iu«(, and for upper garments, recommends light 
fabrics, suck os muslin, worn loosely. Kor evening 
dress, dresses of a thicker texture are necessary, for 
the temperature nmh^rgocs a sudden change after 
sunset Part of the outfit for both sexes should 
consist of English or French gloves, ‘carefully 
packed in flannel while thoroughly <lry, and 
jNickcd in a widc-moulhed bottle.’ 

India is now so luuch^ opened up by railways, 
that journeying llirough it to the ]iriucipal places 
is comparatively easy, what took weeks not many 
years ago being now effected in a few days or 
hours. Taking the quickest route, hy railway to 
Brindisi, and thence hy stcanicr to Alexandria, 
after which railway to Suez and steamer on the 
Red Sea, one may travel from London to Bombay 
in twenty-one days, Matlnis in twenty-three days, 
and Calcutta in twenty-four days. To avoid 
danger and inconvenience from heat as far as pos- 
sible, the best time for leavin{j| England is the 
middle or end of September, arriving in India in 
October at beginning of the cool season. What, 
however, of the Red Sea, that funiacc, the terror 
of travellers, even those hy the best appointed 
steamers? Sometimes the heat is almost uiien- 
I durable, and passengers try to sleep on deck. A 
gentleman of our a^uaintance going out to Indio, 
would have died in Lis cabin, but for having 
^t one of the stewards to give up his berth 
in the stern of the vessel, into which blew a 
current of uir. For this boon he gladly gave 
twenty-five pounds. But the change of place was 
not enough. Stretched out to let the air play over 
him, he hod his brow cuiistantly moistened by his 
servant, by which meliorations ho saved his life. 


'^e worst time of the year is ‘from 1 st of May 
till the end of July.’ In September and October 
the heat has considerably diminished. 

Whenever he lauds, the new arrival in India 
will be greeted with strange sights, the most start- 
ling, perhaps, being the swarthy, half-naked figures 
acting 08 boatmen or porters. A little experience 
shews that there is a considerable distinction in 
the native races. ‘Tlie Parsee of Western India is 
at once distinguished by his peculiar tall shining 
black hat, long coat, light complexion, and closely 
cut whiskers ; the Mussulman by his sliuvcn heaci 
flowing beani, large loose turban, and frequently 
by his wearing loose drawers and slippers. Most 
llindus shave the beard and whiskers, but grow 
the moustache ; many shave part of the head ; 
others all but a lock on the top. One or two 
tribes and the Brahmins shave the whole head 
closely.’ The most muscular and good-looking 
natives arc the warrior castes of Oudh, the Rajpoots 
of Central India, and the Sikhs ; these Sikhs nave 
an independent bearing, and make excellent sol- 
diers. Generally speaking, the young Englishiiiau 
is as little aware of the divei-sity of native tribes, 
us that there prevails a general culture, whie.li, 
though not European, is considerably advanced, 
and deserving of respect. There is too great a 
I tendency to speak of all kinds of doiiiesllc servants 
in India as ‘ niggers/ or ‘ Mack men.’ To do so is 
a great mistake. J’y taking care to have good 
servants, they will be found to be quite as innrh 
deserving of consiihtratioii and of being spoken to 
res})cctfu]ly as English domestics. Mr Hull inoii- 
tions the wonderful riuickness and fertility of 
resource of native servants. ‘ On a journey, they 
ure hardly ever at n loss, .and will contrive to pro- i 
vide a satisfactory meal on the shoiiest notice, , 
with the most slender materials and appliances, i 
Three stones from llio road-side, urrangeil by a ! 
cook under a tree, will form a fii-eplacc; a lew 
sticks, a lire ; and an eartlieii chatty, ]>iirchuscd for 
soiiietliing over a penny at the nearest bazaar, will 
be mode to do duty for sauce]>aii, kettle, or frying- • 
pan, os may he reciuircd. With such appliances, ■ 
or little more, a good dish of curry and rice, a stew, ! 
or cutlets will be prepared at the first halt, the ; 
necessary materials for the dish being everywhere i 
procurable/ | 

The author adds; ‘ Many native servants .are also | 
excellent nurses during uckness, and will watch i 
dav and night by the Mdsidc of a master, whose I 
habitual treatment of them has entitled him to 
such a solicitude, and this they will do in a noise- 
less unobtrusive way, admirably suited to the sick- 
room/ While treating servants with proper con- 
sideration, and putting tnist in them, it is recom- 
mended not to make too much of them. ‘In a 
general way, 1 should be inclined to say that they 
cannot stand much praise. It takes them off their 
legs, and tends to make them conceited and trouble* 
some.’ Wo must refer to the book itself for hints 
regarding the number and classes of servants to be 
kept, according to the style of living. As is well 
known, there is an extraomiiiary division of la^nr. 
At Moilros, for the house of a married couple m 
good circumstances, without children, there may 
he required eighteen men and five women servants, 
costing from a hundred and thirty-five to a hun- 
dred and fifty rupees a month. A rupee e^uai 
to two shillings. But a bachelor disposed to live 
thriftily, may manage ‘to get his curry and nee | 
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cooked, liis bed made, and his shirts washed, by no 
more than ten or eleven men, at a cost not exceed- 
ing sixty or eighty rupees a month.* Usually, 
every person living in a house must have a distinct 
servant, called a kitmutgar, to wait upon him or 
her. Married life in India thus entails a heavy 
expense, if from nothing else than the additional 
number of servants that must be kept If there be 
diildren, the outlay is materially increased, because 
st ill more servants are required. 

As regards railway travelling in Indio, there are, 
as in England, three classes of carriages. The fare 
by third class is very cheap, only three-eighths of a 
penny per mile, and by this class nearly all the 
natives travel. Europeans sometimes travel third 
classy but such is not commended in the case of 
throngs of natives of all descriptions. It was at one 
time apprchendecl that owing to the system of caste, 
natives would shrink from travelling promiscuous! v ; 
but the exceeding cheapness, the rapidity, and the 
convenience of railway transit, have overcome 
scruples of this kind. The rail, in fact, is doing 
mere to break down caste and modify prejudices 
than anything that has ever yet been acvisecL In 
this manner docs practical science — the locomotive 
and railway — conic in as a powerful aid to Chris- 
tianity! Talking of caste, the writer before us 
offers some useful hints to strangers settling in 
India. * You cannot, for instance, with propriety, | 
offer a native gentleman a glass of wine in your 
house, much less invite him to dinner, because 
in doing so you would invite him to incur the 
greatest of all misfortunca— loss of caste ; while 
at the same time you cause him to commit what 
he considers a breach of politeness, in declining 
your offers. . . . When a native gentleman calls 
upon yon, he will expect permission before he can 
retire; and this should be known, to prevent 
awkwardness on such occasions.* Another tiling is 
to be kept in mind : it is contrary to all etiquette 
to inquire after the female members of a native’s 
family, or to speak to a female of her husliand. 

There is a coxiiuion notion that the children of 
English parents cannot he reared in India. Our 
author does not contest this point, but gives it as 
his belief that' children are often subject to very 
injudicious treatment. They arc sent out of doors 
too curly in the mornings, and so get colds, fevers, 
and dysenteric affections. Daring the day they are 
kept too much in darkened rooms, and not allowed 
to run about to get fresh air, under proper pre- 
cautions as regaids the sun. Tl«?n, they arc not 
^ays provided with light flannel iiiuler-<lress. 
Worst of all, they are 'ordinarily indulged with 
far too stimulating a diet ; * stuffed with meat, 
broths, winc^ and beer, instead of a diet of breail 
and milk, or something ecpiolly simple and iiutii- 
Ijoufl, As a means of not only rearing children, 
but of preserving the health of adults, the various 
hill sanataria established in India offer peculiar 
^vantagea In the first place, in Southern India 
there are the sanataria on the Neilghen'iee^ six and 
Wen thouMud feet above the sea. Next, we have 
"ongalore in the Madras presidency ; and, to pass 
over a number of others, we come to Simla in the 
5? u*'*®*^ the divers residences for Europeans on 
the Himalaya Mountains, situated amidst the most 
nu^ificent scenery, and where, oecordin" to alti- 
^de, any one can choose a climate to his taste. 

has likewise hill refuges of this kind, 
^®*lB®ly resorted to. The fasliiou of families quit- 


ting the plains in the hot season and proceeding 
to hill stations, is not new, but is only now com- 
ing generally into vogue, and to all appearance 
the time is not far distant when, for the sake of 
health, Anglo-Europcans will scarcely need to rc- 
tiirn periodically to Einiope. At several of the hill 
stations, five to six thousand feet above the level 
of the plains, you enter on a climate like that of 
an English summer ; you see around you the oaks, 
the apple-trees, the bushes, and flowers tliat greet 
tlie eye in llcrtfonl or Devonshire. There, also, 
arc seen rows of English-looking villas and cottages, 
with all the appliances of an Eiiglisli home. If 
the weather is felt to be too warm, you go a stage 
higher up ; if too cool, you go down hill. It can- 
not be doubted that by this hill-station system, 
and by precautions otherwise, Kurcipoan families 
may become almost naturalised in India, by which 
a serious difficulty would be in a great measure 
mlved. Here, again, is observed the powerful 
influence of railway communication, without which 
the more distant hill sanataria could not be made 
popularly available. 

After giving numerous advices concerning house- 
hold management, the writer adverts to insect 
annoyances. Hcre,wc approach a delicate subject. 
A lady who spent several years in Calcutta has 
told US that so tortured was she with animal life 
in its multifarious forms, that rather than return 
to that city she would consent to sweep the streets. 
Perhaps, if taken at her word, she would have 
changed her mind ; but her vehemence at lc.'ist 
demonstrated the extent of the annoyance. To 
begin with, ants abound to an extraonlinar}’^ degree, 
intruding everywhere, and eating up every edible 
that comes in their way. A single crumb of bread 
does not escape them. When the attacks become 
personal, tlio toniient is less endurable. 'One or 
two of the small red species will sometimes indulge 
in a trip down one's back, and begin to amuse 
themselves by trying the soil with their digging 
implements ; an operation far from pleasant.’ We 
are told that the best way of keeping off ants is 
by isolation in water. This seems pnmable. The 
legs of tables, sofas, sideboanls, and beds, may 
stand in dishes of water; but unless people get 
accustomed to stand in tubs of water, we do not 
sec how the enemy is to be kept at bay. White 
ants arc still more voracious ; they devour trunks, 
portmanteaus, boxes, and all kinds of wood exce])t 
teak and ebony, which are too haitl fur their jaws. 
Against this terrific pcst^ it is ncccssiiry tliat every 
case or box should oc raised on pointed feet, or 
stones, bricks, or empty glass bottles. The author 
lias no confidence in anything but a thick Liycr 
of asphalt. l*y schemes of this kind, ants, red 
and white, may be circumvented ; but other insect 
pests remain to be ilealt ■with. ‘Vleas,* says^ 
Mr Hull, ‘ am undoubtedl}' one of the plagues of 
Indio. ITonscs that have been recently vacated 
become filled in an incredibly short time, and 
persons entering will in a few minutes find them- 
selves almost block with these vennin.’ What 
alllicts one to know is that, 'bad na fleas are on 
the plains, tlicy are ten times worse on the hills, 
and always prove one of the moat serious draw- 
backs to Anglo-Indians in search of cool air.* 
Let there, however, be this consolation : fleas can 
be expelled, or at least kept within bounds, by 
plastering the floors with ' cow-dung wash ; ’ the 
walls to bo white-washed simultaneously, to fill up 
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chinks. As to buffs, they may be left to be treated 
according to English usages. Mosquitoes may be 
kept down by well-plied punkahs, and their attacks 
at night averted by net curtains. These tonnent- 
ing animal^ however, loiter about in clothes or 
towels^ which require to be shaken to get rid of 
them. Scorpions are another class of animal 
annoyances. They lurk under tubs or any other 
retreat, and it is necessary to shift artLclcs fre- 
quently to expel them. 

Not the least valuable part of the book before 
us, and that which should be especially studied 
by voung Anglo-Indians, consists in the medical 
guide by Dr Mair. We gather from his remarks 
that much of the blame thrown on the climate of 
India is undeserved ; and that very many of the 
disorders by which Europeans are affected arise 
from neglecting rules for the preservation of 
health. Too little regard is paid to the elTccts 
of heat on the system, and of the value of 
periodic change to a cooler atmosphere. This 
mtelligent Authority sums up by stiying^: ‘A 
residence for one month at least in every year 
on some of the hill stations, and a thorough 
change to a European climate for twelve montlis, 
after each ten years’ residence in India, would do 
much to remove or remedy the deteriorating effects 
referred to.’ Any such change, however, will go 
but a small way in the face of an obstinate per- 
sistence in daily neglect of ordinary preuiutions. 
The young Englishman in India is apt to foigct 
that lie cannot with impunity drink spirits as if 
he were in the Highlands, or cat luxuriously ns he 
would do in a club-lionsc in Pall-Mall. By aHilicial 
stimulants, he forces the human machinery beyond 
its powers of endurance, and perishes ; leaving 
the climate to bear the blame of nis premature de- 
cease. Speaking to Anglo-Indians cmphiitical ly on 
this subject, Dr Mair says: ^ Braudy, whisky, gin, 
arrack, or any other ardent spirit, must be sliuiincd 
os poison, and, like all other poisons, should be 
taken only under medical advice. Medical experi- 
ence condemns them os totally unnecessary to any 
one in health, and yet, next to beer, if not equal to 
it, the most common alcoholic stimulant used in 
India is brandy. In some districts, the English- 
man is marked out by the natives from every other 
race by the fact that he eats beef, drinks brandy, 
and has no religion.’ 

We commend this book very earnestly to the 
perusal of all young men, and young women too, 
about to proceM to Indio. w. c. 


WALTER’S WORD. 

GHAFTKll XUII.— THE TEUFTER. 

StiERP, Walter had feared, would have been im- 
possible for him, under the circumstances in which 
late had^ placed him ; but Nature, while we arc 
young, is kindly to ufl^ and gave him several 
hours of refreshing dumber. lie welcomed them 
not only for the forgetfulness they afforded, but 
because thejr would give him strength to bear 
whatever brigand cruelty might have in store, 
with such manliness as belonged to him, and, 
above all, to support the old merchant as much os 
possible by the exhibition of a bold front When 
FronciBCO came, therefore, os had been agreed 


FronciBCO came, therefore, os had been agreed 
upon, at an early hour, to conduct him to the 
hotel, he found the young Englishman calm and 


collected, aud with even less disquietude in his 
manner than such an interview as liw before him 
would have seemed to warrant Had his own 
position, indeed, been less momentous, the cir- 
cumstances under which he was about to visit 
Lilian would have been painful and embamsain'r 
enough, nor, perhaps, in that ca.se, would he have 
sought to see her at all. Not only was it in some 
degree a risk to her os respected her health, but 
the proceeding itself was clandcstiue— that is, 
unknown to Sir Reginald, who, after all, was, in 
the absence of her father, her natural guaidiau and 
protector. However, it was no time now for the 
I cntcrtainineiit of any delicate scruples. At the 
door of the hotel, he was left by Francisco in the 
hands of Julia, u soft-eyed Sicilian, who, since 
Lilian had not her English maid— for whom there, 
had been no room on board the Sylphide-A\ud 
been appointed to the post of siuk-iiurse. As she 
led the way up-stairs, and passed the lloor occupied 
by the Sclwyns, slie answered on inquiring look 
that rose to Walter’s face. 

‘ Sir Reginald is asleep, signor, nor will he rise 
for the next two hours ; but you will sec Miladv 
Selwyn.’ 

This was a great relief to Walter, iii)on Lilian's 
account, even more than upon his own, sini(> 
Lotty’s presence vrould afford full authority for liis 
visit ; and when, at the next landing, he found her 
at the door waiting to receive liiiii, he felt more 
kindly towards licr than her weakness had per- 
mitted him of laic to do. lie knew that she wa.^ 
daring much, in thus admitting him to her sistci-’s 
presence, without the jcnowicdge of her husband, 
and that to dare was, with her, to act against her 
nature. 

‘ you will not talk with her long,’ pleaded she, 
'Mr Jntton, will you? Lilian is very weak and 
feeble ; and, above all things, refrain from speaking 
about— about that matter we wero talking of 
yesterday.’ 

' About your father’s peril V 

‘Well, about your apprehensions upon liis 
account ; Sir Reginald assures me Umt then! is ii» 
real danger. There is nothing to he gained by 
dwelling on it ; and if my sister should share your 
fears, it would have a very bad elfcct upon her.’ 

‘ You may rely on my prudence. Lady Selwyn,’ 
answered Walter <}uiet1y; and thereupon she led 
the way into the sick-room. The first appearance 
of Lilian gave Walter on uncomfortable notion 
that he had been deceived os to her true condition ; 
she was not ‘ up and dressed/ as the phrase goes, it 
is true, but she was lying on a couch by the open 
window, attired in u dressing-gown, and looking 
more like a conviJescent than one who 
recently been reported as dangerously ill. The 
hand which she stretched out to him, indeed, was 
so thin as to he almost transparent ; and the voice 
v/ith which she welcomed him wos almost as wmk 
as that which had murmured his name when they 
parted in Joanna’s cavern ; but, instead of the 
of scarlet that had then burnt upon her paiiijj 
cheeks, there was now a rose-pink blush, 
was certainly not the flush of fever, though i 
might have been summoned there by his 

‘ This is letter than when we met ewh owi 
last, Walter/ said she, with a sweet smile. 

‘ It is indeed, darling.’ He could say no m > 
since the truth was not to be said. . 

‘I long to liear how you got away from tnai 
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dreadful place, but they my you must not tell 
me now.' The tears, from the mere consciousness 
of her weakness, stood in her soft eyes, which 
also brimmed with love and tenderness. 'Bui 
Olio thing you must tell me— about dear mpa. 
When shall I sec him, when will lie be here r 

Walter hesitated. Should he tell her a lie with 
his dying lips 7 or the truth, that must needs kill 
her? 

‘Yon have foi^ottcn, niy dear Lily, that the 
rausniii has nut been paid,’ interposed Ijotty gently. 

‘But why is this long delay 7 How cruel it is 
to keep poor papa in captivity! He must have 
been days and days, thaugli I Imow not how long. 
Do, dear Walter, hasten it.’ 

' I have done what 1 can, dearest.’ 

' And you are still doing your best, I am sure. 
But what is the obstacle 7’ 

‘The sum is so very large,* said W’altcr, sciirce 
knowing what wonls he spoke ; it was so pitiful 
to hear her, so pained with even wliat she knew, 
so ignorant of what must needs give her so much 
greater pain. 

‘ Nay, but surely the bank can raise it. AVhat 
papa wrote was surely sufricient. 1 kept it next 
iiiy heart, os though it had hccii a letter of your 
own, Walter.’ 

Walter turned his eyes involuntarily towanls 
Tiotty, with a mute : ‘ Von licar that V but her 
gaze was lixed upon the lloor. If she did not 
know that her husband bad ])ossesscd liimself of 
the authorisation, he felt sure that she sns}.)ccted it 

‘Is it possible that they refuse to pay it ?’ iu- 
quired Ijilian, raising herself, in her agitation, 
upon her elbow, then instantly sinking back again 
through sheer exhaustion. If, when Walter luul 
iirst entered the room, a hope had risen in his 
breast that Lilian herself might be made the 
means of saving two doomed lives, it here fell to 
rise no more. If lie could have seen her earlier, 
and brought the bunker to her bedside, something 
iiiight perhaps have been accomplished; but, os 
I it wa^ he felt all was over. It was manifest that 
the little strength she had, had been already 
expended in saying those few w’ords. There was 
nothing for it but to leave her to the short-lived 
bliss of ignorance. 

‘ The bankers do not refuse to i)ay it, Lilian, 
but— but we must have patience.’ 

*]\)or dear papa !’ sighetl Liliiin, so sotlly, that 
none but a lover's car could have caught the 
sound. ‘ How wretched he must be among those 
terrible men I 0 AValter, when shall we see him V 

‘ I shall see him to-day, Lilian,’ answered Walter 
solemnly. 

‘ To-day 1’ — with a slight flush of joy — ‘that is 
well indeed. You need not have been afraid to 
toll me such good tidings. It is bad news, not 
good, that kills one.’ 

Waller’s heart sank low within him at these 
terrible words ; still, he made sliift to smile upon 
her. 

‘ Tell him, with iny dearest love,’ she went on, 
how I long to sec iiim, and to clasp him in my 
anus ! And tell him that if anything could add to 
tlic happiness of such a moment, it will be the 
thought that you have brought him to me. He 
"'ill not— he win not wish to keep us asunder 
liow, Walter ! ’ 

Then she closed her eyes, and Lotty made a sign 
to him that he should withdraw. 


Walter bent down, and took his last kiss of 
Lilian ; a faint smile played upon her jialo lips as 
he did so, but they did not part even for a wonl 
of farewell ; and his bursting heart felt grateful 
that they did not. lie could not liave answered 
her ‘ good-bye’ with firmness. 

Lotty left the room with him, and, os those 
who watch the sick are wont to do when their 
invalid has a visitor, inquirad of him what he 
lliought of Lilian. ‘Is she better than you 
expee.ted, Hr Litton?’ 

‘She is better than I was led to expect,’ 
answered Walter coldly. 

JjOtty’s cheek turned a shade whiter, as she 
observed, wdthout refemice to this reply : ‘Yet she 
is still so weak, that a breath would blow her 
away.’ 

‘ Yes ; a breath of ill news. You heard what slie 
said just now. That news will come to-morruw, 
and then Sir Reginald will have the blood of ! 
three innocent persons, instead of two, to answer i 
for.’ 

‘ O sir, be pitiful ! ’ cried Lotty, trembling. 

‘What! pitiful to the man who stole that 
aiithori.«alion from yonder sick girl — ^plucked the 
fathi‘i'’s life from the daughter’s Tiosoin ! I’itiful to 
the man who has lied to me about Lilian’s health 
— painting her as out of her mind, lest I should 
question her, and prove liini thief^ or use lier 
services to save the doomed ! Pitiful to the 
man* 

‘No, Mr Litton — ^not to the man ; I cannot ask 
it; hut to the woman! Pity who am his 
wife.’ 

* I do, I do.* The pleading misery of her tearful 
eyes Imd quenched his rage. If she had had any 
liaud in deceiving him, it was an unwilling hand, 
nor had she been thoroughly persuaded of the peril 
in which her father stood. 

‘ I pity you. Lady Selwyn, from my heart ; and 
if— if 1 snoiild never see your face again’ 

‘ Oh, Mr Litton ! ’ she interrupted, ‘ then you 
cannot foigive me?’ 

‘Yes; I forgive you. A time will come, and 
soon, when it will be a comfort to you to know 
as much. Keep all news that comes to-morrow 
from Lilian’s ears, from Lilian’s eyes, I charge vou. 
Play the hypocrite with her, fur iiiy sake, and for 
your father's sake.’ 

‘ I can do that,’ said Lotty bitterly : ‘ Heaven 
knows, I am used to that.’ 

Perhaps AValter was wrong to think tliul at that 
moment he of all human creatures was the most 
wretched ; yet, ndth Lotty, wretchedness was but 
08 a cloud which passes. 

‘ And shall you really see dear papa to-day 7 ’ 
she went on eagerly. 

‘ Yes ; to-day.’ 

‘Then you will give liim my love too, with 
Lilian’s, and tell him nothing— nothing— that’ 

‘ Nothing that will make one daughter less dear 
to him than the other. Lady Selwyn, you may be 
sure.* 

‘ God bless you, for that, Walter.* 

‘And GikI bless you, Lotty, that should have 
been my sister. Farewell— farewell !’ 

The hand she licld out to him was carried to 
his lips, then he turned and went down-stairs, 
with the slow steji that hears a heavy heart, 
lie had seen the last English face, save one, that 
he should ever see — ^that one which would meet 
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his own with hopeless a»ony dopicted on it Ho caso the extravajpint dcmandH of theae villains were 
saw it even then, even while the iiiorninfr-tide of not complied with, and, tliough I did not believe 
men was setting in around liiiii, with looks of you then, I believe you now. It seems to me 
pleasure or of busiiiesfl^ and with thoughts for that you are mad enough for anything.’ 
the morrow, and the next day, and for a year to * I am not mad, sir ; though, thanlu to you, my 
come ; he saw it, in its woe and disappointment, lot is a very unhappy one.’ ^ 

reflected in the clear w'ave and the clear sky ; he * But it need not be so, if you will only listen to 
was with it in that camp among the mountains, reason. It cannot, snndy, be your purpose, out of 
before he had left the city walls behind him, and a quixotic sense of honour, to give yourself up to 
was a cajitive once again, before his time. these rascals, that they may take your life ?’ 

Fnincisco brought him his breakfast, but asked * 1 intend to keep niy wora, Bir Reginald 
no question concerning his recent visit to the Selwyn.* 

hotel, an omission which, to judge by the earnest ‘In other wordi^ you intend to commit suicide.’ 
look with which he rogardea his father’s lodger, ‘ No, sir ; it is yon and Corralli who will, 
whenever Walter’s eye was not upon him, was lietwecn you, have iiiiirdcrctl me. Some touch of 
certainly not owing to any want of personal tenderness, bom of an ancient friendship, may 
interest. have moved you to urge me thus ; if so, let it 

‘ Has Signor Litton any plans for the day 7* he move you further. There is time — though there 
inquired presently. is hardly time— even yet to repent of your hasc- 

‘ Plans for the day ? ’ repeated Walter, whose ness, and to procure your father-in-law’s ransom, 
mind was so occupied with the thought of what By that means, you will save both our lives ; but 
the day had in store for him, that lie did not otherwise, the lifood of both will be on your head ; 
readily understand the question. I call Heaven to witness it’ 

‘I mean,’ explained Francisco, ‘will you not ‘That is all rubbish, Litton. I cannot consent 
have a sail in the buy, signor, such as usc<l to to be a parly to any arrangement with thieves and 
please you 7 There is a pleasant breeze afloat roblmrs, stub as yon propose.* 
though none oil shore ; and we can have the ohl ‘ You uuuiii, you will not.’ 

boat or* for that matter, the signora would doubt- ‘ Well, if you choose to lake it that way, T will 

less let you have the yacht itself : it has lain idle j not/ 

these many flays, and will do so, 1 suppose, till ‘ Tlien your refusal is our death-doom, and you 
Milord Brown's ransom is paid.’ know it.’ 

‘ I suppose so,’ answered Walter mechanically. ‘ And your departing thus will be Lilian’s dcatli- 
There was something in his face which seemed to doom,’ returned Sir Reginald, ‘ when she comes to 
convince Francisco that questioning would be of no know what has happened. If T was the scoiiniltel 
' avail, for immediately aftcrwanls he withdrew. that you pretend to believe me, I wouW say 

I Walter lit his pipe, as he w{is always wont to do “Go for Lilian will die, if you do so^ and my 

after the morning meal, and s:it at bis window wife will, of oourse, inherit her money. But, on 

I until the hour of noon; then he took a Inst look the contrary, 1 intreat you not to ga Only think 

I around the room, saw that the letters and two little of the chances you arc throwing away. It is true, 
packets of money were in a place where they that hillierto I have done my best to oppose your 
could easily be found, and left the hnusi*, walking marriage with my sister-in-law ; but I will oppose 
slowly along the Marino, eastward. Every stop be it no longer.* 

took was away from the habitations of his fellow- ‘ And your father-in-law having been put to 
men, and was, as it were?, an act of farewell to death — you would add— there will be no other 
them. We are wont, and justly, to give honour to obstacle to it* 

those who volunteer to leacl ‘forlorn-hopes,’ and ‘AVcll, of course, if anyililng happens to Mr 
put their lives in extreme peril from shot and steel ; Brown - mind, I don’t say it will— I don’t believe 
out such heroes have at least companions in their it will ’ 

noble act, and the excitement of battle, fought ‘You lie ! ’ interrupted Walter sternly. ‘ Yon 
under the eyes of their comrades ; moreover, know that death will liappen to him, even better 
tliough the risk to life is gn^nt, there is a secret than you know it will hnxipeii to me. But yon 
hope in each man’s heart that he may rcluni alive, wish not to he alone in your villainy ; you would 
Now, Walter Litton was alone ; only one man in bribe me into being your confederate, to keep 
all I’alcmio — and he an enemy — was comiisaiit of silence, and to share your gnilW gains. You 
the sacrifice lie was about to make ; aii<l death was are baser and viler even than 1 thought To- 
certain. He had already got within a liiiiidrcd morrow, you will be known for what you are ; 
yards of the end of the Marina, when be lieanl foot- but if you dare to tempt me any more, you shall 
sleps,quick and licavy,comingbehiiid him, and then lie known to-day. There is some one coming this 
his own name called out in English ; ‘ Litton — way ; if yon do not hiave me, 1 swetir I will tell 
Walter Litton.’ He turned round, with cold sur- him what you have done, be lie who he may. 
prise (for he knew the voice), and beheld Reginald Begone, I say !’ 

Selwyn. lie thought that this man had discovered The approaching footsteps were now drawing 
his interview with Lilian, and was about to seek very near, yet Sir Reginald still hesitated. ‘ j 
a qiuirrol with him, though Sir Reginald’s face, have striven to save you, Walter Litton,’ ho sanl 
albeit it was very fp*ave and iinwontcdly pale, hoarsely. , 

shewed, in truth, no signs of anger. * Yes, to shame and infamy ; I refuse to he 

‘What is it that you want with me, sir?' said saved upon such terms. It is hard to die, hut i 
Walter slowly. prefer the death that is awaiting me, to the We 

‘ I want you not lo he a fool, LitUin,' answered that awaits you, Reginald Selwyn.' ^ « 

the other frankly. ‘ I have been thinking over what As Walter pronounced the name in a loud voice, 
yon told me you hod made up your mind to do, in Sir HAglnnlfl pushed his straw hat over his eyes, 
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and turned upon his heel, only just in time to 
avoid Fnincisco^ who came up, panting for breath. 
He had been running, whicn Walter had never 
known him to do before. 

*Oh, Signor Litton, what is it that you arc 
doing?’ 

* 1 am taking a walk on the Maiina, Francisco,’ 
letumcd Walter, forcing a smile. 

*But afterwards?’ 

* Well, afterwanlfl, when I get to the wall yonder, 
1 shall strike across into the country. Did you sup- 
pose 1 was going to throw myself into the 'sea ? ’ 

* No, signor ; but you are about to do something 
as had, or worse. Why have you left that money 
behind you, for me and Julia, as though we were 
never to see you more— and worse, for your own 
burial in the cemetery V 

< It is always best to provide against the worst, 
Francisco ; then, whatever happens, the mind is 
culm. 1 did not know you would visit iny room 
so quickly ; but since you have done so, you may 
take the letters you have found there to their des- 
tinations: one to the English consul, and the other 
to I^ady Selwyn.* 

* Blit none for her sister 7 Ah ! that alone gave 
me hope, for you would surely have written to 
the signora,’ said he, ‘had you intended never to 
return.’ 

‘ Moat certainly, I should, my lad.* Walter had 
inclosed his letter to Lilian in a note to Lotty, 
begging her not to deliver it until the former h^ 
regained her strength. 

* Hush ! * whispered Francisca ‘ Listen ! * 

From the trees which fringed the road uj)on the 

landward side, there had come a sound which 
Walter understood only too well ; Saiiloio was 
becoming impatient 

‘Santa Rosalia! that is the brigand call, signor.* 

‘ 1 know it, Francisco ; and 1 must needs obey 
it Farewell I and Heaven be with you.* 

The next moment, Walter hod sprung over the 
wall, and disappeared. Francisco uttered a cry 
of despair, and fled back at full speed towards 
the city. 


CHAPTER XLIV.— THE rROMISE KEPT. 

‘ We must make good speed, signor,’ said Santoro, 
who was in waiting for Walter behind the wall. 
‘That young fellow whom you have just parted 
from was the same who was watching us last even- 
ing at the cemetery. I am much mistaken if the 
trimps are not sent out after us immediately, and 
It is possible that this time they may know where 
to find us.’ 

He WM reierring, of course, to Coiralli’s camp, 
which, in that case, would have to shift its 
quarters, and the observation struck poor Walter 
as cool and selfish enough under the circumstances 
which he was placed. He neither cxijected nor 
desired praise for the voluntary sacrifice of liberty 
and hfe that he was about to make, hut that it 
should be thus altogether ignored, filled him with 
disgust. The fact was, however, that- Santoro’s 
J^Jjgence was not sufficiently high to understand 
that the position of the young Englishman was alto- 
gether difleient from what that of one of liis 
0^ fellow-countrymen would have been in similar 
^ Sicilian been suffered to escape 
t^rralli’s hands on similar conditions, he migut 
also have fulfilled them— but upon compulsion ; 


his wife, his children, his friends, would have all 
been held responsible for his breach of faith, and 
a terrible retribution would have been exacted 
from them. Vet even Santoro had a soft spot in 
his heart, os was presently made manifest They 
had passed on their way lor some time in silence, 
and having crossed the main road, were about to 
ascend the lower slopes of the mountain, when 
he thus addressed the companion who had once 
more become his prisoner : ‘ I supiiose, signor, 
you would never consent to become a brigand ? ’ 

‘ A brigand ? Well, I have never considered the 
matter, Santoro^ but 1 lionestly tell you that I don’t 
think it would suit mo.* 

‘ Ah, the damp and the cold, no doubt, are un- 
pleasant, and especially when there is not food 
enough to make one indifferent to them ; still, it is 
better to shiver a little, and even to want food and 
drink, than to die, signor.’ 

‘Doubtless, Santoro,’ answered Walter, unable 
to restrain a smile at his companion’s simplicity 
and want of morals. ‘But there would be also 
other objections ; and, besides, no one has offered 
me the alternative.’ 

‘Ah, blit there is one who might do so. Look, 
signor, I have no desire to kilf yon, like some of 
those up yonder ; on the contrary, 1 would have 
you live. You arc brave, or you would not have 
smiled just now — ^you are strong and active ; you 
would make as good a brigand ns the best of us. 
Why not marry the signora f’ 

‘ Marry the signom I* For the moment, Walter 
did not understand to whom his companion was 
alluding, for there was hut one woiuuii to whom 
his thoughts reverted— she who in a few days 
would be mourning for his death, bereaved of love, 
almost ere love was born. 

‘Yes, marry the Signora Joanna. She adores 
you, Signor Litton, fur Lavocca told me as much. 
Only consider the matter. We could both — that 
is, you and 1 — ^bc married at the same time ; then 
w-itli onr wives, and the two other men, we should 
form a separate band, independent of that scoundrel 
Corbara, though, of course, we should bo under 
orders as respects Oorralli.’ 

The crudity and childishness of this design were 
sucli as once more to try Walter’s gravity, but he 
answered seriously enough : ‘ My good friend, such 
a plan would be impossible under any circum- 
stances.’ 

‘AVliat! you would rather die than many a 
pretty woman ? * 

‘ I did not say that ; hut I would certainly 
rather die than accept such conditions of existence 
ns those you have proposed to me.’ 

Santoro looked at his prisoner with amazement. 
‘Well, you Englisiinieii are strange folks. 1 dare- 
say you would uot marry my Lavocca liersclf ?* 

‘fiulccd, if it were upon the same terms, I 
should l>e obliged to decline even that honour.’ 

‘Come on!* cried Santoro, with a gesture of 
impatience and disgust, iis he started up the hill- 
side at the swing-trot i^eculiar to his class; nor 
^d he utUT another word for hours. 

Walter was well aware that the proposition that 
hod been made to him could never have originated 
with his companion, but hail been most likely sug- 
gested to liiin by Lavocca, who might certainly be 
supposed to know the inclinations of her mistress. 
On the other hand, ho did not believe that the 
latter hod authorised her to make it. Joanna, 
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though Ignorant and impulsive, had, he felt, an 
intelligence much too acute to entertain such an 
idea with scriousnesa. That she was in love with 
him, however, was certain, and in that love, he 
felt, lay liis only hope-- if hope there yet might be. 
She hod already shewn her good-will towards him ; 
but in effecting what she hod, had also shewn the 
limits of her power. After a long climb in silence, 
they came to an open space, the apex of a spur of 
the mountain, from which there was a maguificcnt 
view. 

*By Heaven, there they are!’ exclaimed Santoro 
suddenly. 

Walter’s heart beat fast os he heard him; he 
thought that they had already come within sight 
of those who ivere about to be his assassins. But 
the brigand’s eyes were fixed upon the place from 
which they had ascended, on the main road,tlirough 
which was passing a long column of troops ; while 
in advance, and to eastward of the hill on which 
they stood, was a cloud of dust, with the sun- 
light glinting through it upon lance and helmet 
It seemed to Walter as unreasonable Uiat cavalry 
should be sent after them, as though a ship of war 
had been despatched on such a service, and he said 
so. 

‘Their object is,* explained Santoro, ‘to sur- 
round us altogether, before proceeding to attack 
the camp, the position of which, it seems, has been 
discovered. Tlie government is making a great eifort 
for the English milord, but it will not be to his 
advantage. If Corralli has caught sight of the 
soldiers, it is ten to one that it will have gone 
hani with your friend already.’ 

‘But surely he will have kept his word with 
me, as I with him ; ho gave us until eight o’clock 
to-night* 

For the moment, it struck Walter that if what 
Santoro said were true, and violence had been 
already offered to the unhappy merchant, he him- 
self was under no obligation to keep his bargain ; 
and what could be easier than to run down the 
hill and join the soldiers ! The thought had | 
hardly crossed his brain, when the execution of it 
was rendered impossible, by the appearance of two 
men with guns, who seemed to spring out of the 
earth, and interposed themselves between him and 
the road to liberty. It was evident that they had 
been lying in ambush, and that ho had uncon- 
sciously passed by them on the w’ay. Of all faces 
that could meet his own at such a time, those of 
these two men were the most hat.'ful and unwel- 
come, for the new-comers were Corbara and his 
creature, Canelli. 

‘ Welcome, signor,’ said the former sardonically, 
and lifting liis lettered wide-awake in mock salu- 
tation — ‘ welcome, though 1 see you come empty- 
handed. It seems to me that you were ludf repent- 
ing of having returned to us.’ 

‘ Come, come, let us be fair,’ put in Santoro good- 
naturedly ; ‘ the signor has kept his word, and wo 
have no right to complain.’ 

‘No right to complain, when he has let loose 
those do{^ upon us!’ and the speaker pointed 
towards the soldiers. ‘They are pouring in, it 
seems, from every point in the compass ; and yet, 
if they poured from the sky itself, they would 
not save you, Mr Englishman.’ 

‘No, no; they will not- save him,’ echoed 
Canelli grimly. 'If they kill us^ we will have our 
fun first, lieutenant ; will we not 7 ’ 


‘There, hark to the young bloodhound!’ con- I 
tinned Corbara, laughing. ‘ He wos not so fortuiiolc ’ 
in winning the signoxa’s money from the rest of us 
as ho expected to be, and that has rather put him 
out Has it not 7 ’ 

‘ There are others, at all events, less in luck than 
I nm,* answered the young brigand, looking at 
Walter menacingly, and fingering the knife in his > 
girdle. ‘ They have not waited for eight o’clock 
with the old fellow up yonder, and why should wc 
be more particular with this one 7’ 

‘Stanci off!’ cried Santoro sternly, ‘and keep 
your hands to yourself, or I will let daylight 
through you. I am answerable to the captain for 
my prisoner here, and you hod better not interfere 
with him.* 

‘ Well, he will not give you much trouble after 
he gets up yonder,* observed Corbara brutally ; 
‘only, let us be all there before the play begins, 
remember; that’s only fair.’ ^ AVith that they 
parted, the two brigands moving doAvn the hill, 
while Walter with his guard continued their ascent. 

‘Santoro,’ said he suddenly, ‘will you do me 
one favour before I die 7 ’ 

‘ Very readily, signor,’ answered the other, not I 
without a touch of feeling in his tone. ‘ Whut is I 
it you would ask of me 7 ’ ' 

‘ Only the loan of yonr knife.* 

‘ No, no ; don’t think of that yet, signor. If you 
will be guided by me, things may not be so bail 
with you even yet. It is always time enough to 
kill one’s self.’ 

‘Not always, Santoro. Did you not hear what 
was just said to me ?’ 

‘ V’es ; but that fellow yonder is not everybody. 
Since you have come back like this, like a iiiaii 
of honour, and since, above all, Joanna loves you, 
you will not lie tortured. She would never stend 
hy and see it done.’ 

‘ 111 that case, 1 shall not need your knife ; hut 
against the other chance, 1 entreat you lend it 
me, Santoro.* 

‘ AVill you promise not to use it agjiiiist any of 
our own people - except Corbara 7 for if you have 
a fancy that way, I would not balk it. I can 
believe your ivonl, I know.* 

‘ Yes, Santoro ; I promise that.’ 

‘Then here is the knife.’ 

AValtcr took it, and hid it in his breast. lie 
had a surety now tliat death would be tiie worst 
that he could meet with. Hardly hail he con- 
cealed the weapon, ere Colletta and another brigand 
emeiged from the tn;es in front of them. 

‘ Ha ! you have come back, then, without the 
money ! ’ cried Colletta tlic silent^ looking at 
Walter with sullen disfavour. 

‘ The sigiuir is quite as sorry for that as you 
can be,’ answered Santoro : ‘ he nos done his best, 
and failed.* 

‘ liis best wdll be the worst for him,’ replied tlio 
other. ‘ The captain is out of his mind witli rago 
because of the troops being sent out again ; and 

since he never thou^t to see this young ^ntleniau 

again, and, moreover, was indebted to him for 
their reap^arance, he has been taking it out oi 
the old one.* 

‘Do you mean to say he has murdered my poor 
friend 7’ ejaculated Walter with horror. He had 
heretofore tried to persuade himself that wha* 
Corbara had said about the merchant was a false* 
hood invented to give him pain. 
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< 0 door, no ; that would have been letting him 
off much too easily,* answered Colletta coolly. * He 
only hung him up by one arm for an hour or so, 
witn his toes touching the ground. The captain 
could hardly keep his knife out of the old scoun- 
drel when lie saw the troops instead of the ransom, 
and is gone down the mountain to cool himself 
by letting some blood.* 

<Then who is in command up yonder?’ in- 
nuiied Santoro carelessly. 

<The Signora! There are not half-a-dozen 
altogether ; CorralH has sent out the rest of us in 
naim, to let the soldiers know that brigands have 
teeth.* 

The meaning glance which Santoro here cost 
at Walter fell upon barren ground ; the young 
fdlow's heart was full of pity for the unfortunate 
merchant, and it was one grain of solace to him 
at that moment to think that his reappearance 
would not be so bitter a disappointment to the 
captive os ho harl feared it would lie. Mr Brown 
I m^t already be aware that all hopes of procuring 
the ransom were at an end. 

The two brigands left tliem as their fellows hail 
(lone, to take part in the blood-letting (of others), 
wliicli Corralli had found necessary for his system, 
or his temper ; while Walter and his companion 
pushed on so quickly that before sunset, and 
tliereforc considerably in advance of the time 
appointed for their return, they presented them- 
Kclves at the brigand camp. At tlic sight of them, 
a murmur of sullen satisfaction broke forth from 
its inmates, very different from the extravagance 
of feeling coiiimoiily displayed among them ; and 
Joanna herself came forward to meet them with 
grave face. 

* 1 ought not to say I am glad to see you, Signor 
Litton,* said she in a low tone ; ‘ yet 1 can hardly 
be sorry that you have redeemed your wonl ; 1 
know you would justify my confidence in it, though 
my brother scoffed at the idea, and lias gone down 
I yonder in the conviction that we should not see 
you.* 

‘He was wong, signoni; I am come hack as 1 
promised— to my death. All the favour I have to 
ask of him is, to let it be a quick one.* 

‘ Do not speak of that just yet, Signor Litton,’ 
answered she in a fultcriug voice ; * the time is 
not yet arrived.* 

*1 know it; and yet, hefore that time, os your 
people have informinl me, some cruelty has l)ce.ii 
perpetrated upon iny unhappy friend, contraiy to 
Corralli's promise.’ 

‘I could not help it,’ replied Joanna pleadingly ; 
‘the sight of the troops nut my brother besido 
himself with fuxy, and wnen he is here, I am 
imwerlcss.* 

‘ But when he is not here ?’ 

‘Well, I con then do somethings perhaps; and 
you may he sure,’ added she tenderly, ‘that all 
the power 1 have shall be at your service.' 

‘ 1 would wish, then, to spook with Mr Brown at 
once.’ ' ^ 

A look of disappointment passed over Joanna’s 
hice ; she had evidently anticipated some request 
upon his own account ; but she bent her he^ in 
quiescence, and Walter moved on without hin- 
dtance to the spot which his fellow-captive usually 
qupied. He found the old merchant sitting on 
we ground, and guarded by the two men who 
had joined the band with Joanna. As Walter drew 


nigh, he lifteil up a pale and haggard face, that 
showed such signs of pain as mental agony alone 
but rarely produces, and a sad smile lit up his 
features. ‘ What ! Walter, my lad, liave you come 
back ? ’ he murmured. 

‘ Yes, my friend, did I not promise to do so ?’ 

‘ Ah, yes ; hut £ thought human nature would 
have been too strong for you. However, if they 
are not brnte beasts, they will surely not treat yon 
with such cruelty as they have treated me. I 
know now what it is to wish to die.’ A groan here 
escaped from the old man’s heart that would have 
moved any heart save that of a brigand. 

‘They shall never torture you more,’ whispered 
Walter ; ‘1 have a knife here, which 1 am about to 
drop into your pocket. In the last extremity, you 
will know what to do with it.’ 

‘And you, Walter?’ hesitated Mr Brown, as he 
grasped the weapon. 

‘ 1 shall take my chance. There are two hours 
yet before — before they will do us any hurt, unless 
(Jorralli should return. And while there is life 
there is hope.* 

The old man shook his head. ‘ Nothing but a 
miracle could save us,* answered he; ‘it is all 
over.* 

Walter hod taken the precaution to bring with 
him a flask of brandy, and ho now offered it to his 
companion, who put it greedily to his lips. The 
effect was instantaneous: the flame of life once 
more sprang up in its socket ; and the familiar 
thoughts tliut had been numbed within him by 
despair were set free, and took their accustomed 
channel. ‘ How is Lilian, Walter ?* 

* She is weak and wuii, sir, but no longer suffer- 
ing. She has been very, very ill, unhappily for us 
all ; but 1 think she is on the road to health. 
She sent her dearest love, as Lady Sclwyii did ; 
but neither arc as yet aware of our sad strait.’ 

‘ That is well, since nothing can he done. Give 
me another drink. Lid. How was it, Walter, that 
the payment of the ransom w'eut amiss f Surely 
Gordon *— 

‘ It was not Gordon, sir ; it w’as Sir Reginald.* 
And then in a few words he told him what had 
occurred. 

The olilmerchaut listened in silence, save for an 
interjection or two of indignation and abhorrence. 
‘ I Lid thought,* said he quietly, when all was fin- 
ished, ‘ that there were no men in the world so 
wicked os these brigands, but it seems I w;is mis- 
taken. Jjct us not sully our last thoughts by suffer- 
ing them to dwell on such a villain.* 

But, nevertheless, lie could not divert them from 
the topic, but again and again reproached himself 
with his own blindness to the baronet’s true char- 
acter, and always contrasting it with that of Walter. 
At any other time, such comjiarisons would have 
lieeii emharnissiiig, but the fact was, Walter scarcely 
heanl tliein ; his own reflection^ uiistimulated by 
the fiery liquor wliicli had mode his companion 
gamilous, were niiiiiing in a far deeper groove. 

The sun had set, and it was near the hour which 
had been appointed os the limit of Walter’s return, 
when he was roused from his meditations by 
tLntoro. 

‘Signor Litton,* said the brigand in low but 
earnest tones, ‘ the signora would speak to you.* 

‘J)o not leave me, Walter!* exclaimed the old 
mercliont piteously. ‘ They arc going to put us to 
death ; but at least let us die together.* 
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^Nothing will happen to either of you/ said 
Santoro, in answer to this appeal, the sense of 
which, if not the words, it was easy to understand, 
* until the captain letums.' 

* And then V inquired Walter. 

‘ Tliuji you will die, and miloi^ here will begin 
to die.' 

Walter answered nothing, for he was sick at 
heart ; but with a face composed and calm, arose, 
and followed Santoro into Joanna's presence. 

ABOUT SHARKS. 

Sharks are usually spoken of os the most rapa- 
cious and abhorrent of sca-aniiiials. That they 
are rapacious is undeniable, but why tlicy are so 
is not generally considered. We will go a little 
into the matter. The shark, a fish of the family 
Squalidn:, when quite in his infant state, and 
only a few inches in length, exhibits a pug- 
nacity almost without parallel for his age. lie 
will attack fish two or three times larger than 
himself ; or, if caught, and placed for observation 
on the deck of a vessel, he resents handling, and, 
with unerring precision, strikes a linger placed 
on almost any part of his body. 

Two things contribute to the shark’s determinate 
fierceness. In the first place, we may refer to his 
teeth, for of these engines of destruction nature 
has been to him particularly bountiful ; and this 
species of bounty he has a peculiar pleasure in 
exercising. If he could speak, ho would probably 
tell us that, besides being troubled with his teeth, 
which he could not help keeping in use, he hocl 
been gifted with enormous abdominal viscera, and 
that, more particularly, a third of his body is 
occupied by spleen anil liver. 'Hie bile and other 
digestive juices which are secreted from such an 
immense apparatus, and poured continually into the 
stomach, tend to stimulate appetite prodigiously — 
and what hungry animal witli good teeth was ever 
tender-hcaitcd 7 In truth, a shark’s appetite can 
never be appeased ; for, in addition to this bilious 
diathesis, nc is not a Ctireful masticator, but 
hastily bolting his food, produces thereby not only 
the iiiorosencss of indigestion, but a whole host 
of parasites, which goad as well as irritate the 
intestines to that degree that the poor squalus is 
sometimes ouitc beside himself from the torment, 
and rushes^ like a blind Polyphemus, through the 
waves in search of anything to cram down his 
maw that may allay such urgent distress. lie 
does not seek to be cruel, but he is cruelly famished. 

* It is not 1/ expostulates the man in the crowd, 
^that is pushing; it is others behind me.’ The 
poor wretch must satisfy, not only his own raven- 
ous appetite, but the constant demand of these 
internal parasites, cither with dead or living 
food ; and therefore it is that, sped as from a 
catapult, he pounces on a oiiuny, and sometimes 
gorges himself beyond what lie is able to contain. 

Having said thus much of the rapacious habits 
of the Sc|ualida$, we w'ould have it remeinbored 
that every man’s hand is against them, and that 
no tortures are considered too severe to inflict 
upon them when c-aught. If they are relentless 
to man and every living thing around them, their 
insatiable appetite renders them equally destnic- 
tive to their own species, and we of the white 
population of this globe ought to recollect, with 
some show of gratitude, that they always prefer 


an African to a European ; for although they are 
fond of men of any colour, a negro is to them 
as the choicest venison. Commerson tells us that 
one of the atrocious amusements practised on 
board slave-ships was to suspend a dead negro 
from the bowsprit, in order to watch the efforts**of 
the sharks to reach him, and this they would some- 
times effect at a height of more than twenty feet 
above the level of the sea. Wonderful am tiie 
talcs that sailors tell of the various tliiiign that 
have been found in a shark’s stomach, and it 
was thought that any substance that would enter 
its mouth was at all times acceptable, fob 
loiving, which details a cruel tnek, as described 
in the Glaagow Observer, dispels this illusion: 
* Looking over the bulwarks of the schooner’ 
writes a correspondent to this journal, *1 ai\v 
one of these watchful monsters winding lazily 
backwards ami forwards like a long meteor ; some- 
times rising till his nose disturbed the surface, 
and a gushing sound like a deep breath rose 
through the breakers ; at others, resting motion- 
less cm the water, os if listening to our voices, 
and thirsting for our blood. As we were watching 
the motions of this inniister, Bruce (a little lively 
negro, and my cook) suggested the possibility of 
destroying iL This was briefly to heat a hre-hrick 
in the stove, wrap it up hastily in some old greasy 
cloths, .os a sort of disguise, and then to heave it 
overboard. This was the work of a few iniinitcs ; 
and the effect was Iriumphani. The monster 
followed after the hissing prey. We saw it dart 
at the brick like a flash of lightning, and gorge 
it instantcr. The shark rose to the surface almost 
immediately, and his uneasy motions soon betrayed 
the success of the inaiimuvre. His agonies becanio 
terrible ; the waters appeared os if disturbed by 
a violent squall, and the spniy was drivoii over 
the taffrail where we stood, while the gleaming 
body of the fish repeatedly bui'st through the dark 
uraves, as if writhing witli fierce and terrible 
convulsions. Sumetiincs wo thought we hoard a 
shrill bellowing cry, os if indicative of anguish 
and rage, rising through the gurgling waters. Ills 
fury, however, was soon exhausted ; in a short time 
the sounds broke away into distance, and the agi- 
tation of the sea subsided. The shark had given 
himself up to the tides, ns unable to struggle 
against the approach of death, and they were 
carrying his beefy unresistingly to the beach.’ 

Crunch, in his Fishes of the British Jshnds, 
would indirectly claim some apology for the 
habits of the shark tribe ; in refcTcncc to which he 
asks why the lion and the eagle should occupy the 
elevated places they do in popular estimation, as 
the king of beasts .and monarch of the air. They 
live by the exercise of powers similar to those of 
the sharks, and if insatiable appetites arc to take 
precedence, sharks ought to stand in the foremost 
rank. 

1 The appearance of sharks occasionally upon our 
I coast naturally creates a certain panic amongst 
I bathers ; and we may trace the breakage of the nets 
of our fishermen to their presence, among other 
causes. The six-gillcd shark, or gray shark, w 
suinctimes eleven or twelve feet in length, ana 
is very destructive among the pilchards on the 
Comisn coast The white shark is a foroudablo 
fellow; but although his class occasionally Bcnu 
over to our isles deputations of one or two, 
have, fortunately, not had to record of late years 
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such a viflltatioii as that of 1785| when hundreds 
appeared in the British Channel This individual 
is perhaps the most formidable of all tlio. inhabit- 
ants of the ocean. Iluysch says that the whole 
body of a man, and oven a man in armour, has 
been found in the body of a white shark. Captain 
King, in his Survey of Australia, says he caught one 
whi% could have swallowed a man with the greatest 
cose. Bluincnbach says a whole horse has been 
found in it ; and Captain Basil Hall reports the 
taking of one, in which, besides other tilings, he 
found the whole skin of a buffalo, which a short time 
before had been thrown overboani from his ship. 
The blue shark is a horrible nuisance to the fisher- 
men, but, fortunately, it is with us only in summer, 
^•hen it makes itself known by hunting after the 
fish entangled in the nets, which it does by seiz- 
ing botli fish and net with its keen and serrated 
teeth, and swallowing fish and mesh together. As 
it is not always pleasant to have sharks following 
a ship^ it cannot be too well known that a bucket 
or two of bilge-water has been known to drive 
tlicin off 

The shark tribe are remarkably retentive of 
life, and instances are related which would be 
almost beyond belief, if not vouched for by num- 
bers of witnesses. For instance, an individual 
was caught with a line ; its liver was cut out, and 
the bowels left liauging from the body, in which 
stale the sailors, as an of^'ect of abhorrence, threw it 
into the sea. But it continued near the boat ; and 
not long aftcrwanls, it pursued, and attempted to 
devour a mackerel that had escaped from the net. 
In another instance, a shark was thrown overboani 
after the head had been severed from tlie body ; 
after which, for a couple of hours, the body con- 
tinued to use the elforts of swiniiiiiug in various 
directions — to employ the conjecture of a boy 
amongst the crew— as if it were looking for its 
head. Next, we have the thrasher, which has ob- 
tained the name of fox shark, because of the Bha])e 
of its tail. The title of thrasher, however, is most 
appropriate, from its habit of lashing the sea with its 
tail, by which it has been known to put to flight a 
held of sportive dolphins, and even to fill the wdialo 
with terror. Tlie porbeagle is another of the shark 
tribe, and is a common visitor on the western coasts 
in summer. Then follows that too plentiful and 
rsMcious fish, the toper, known likewise os the 
white hound, penny dog, or miller dog. However, 
SB it swims deep, it docs not do so much injury 
te the fishermen’s nets as some of its congeners, 
^len wo have the smooth hound, or ray-inouthcd 
dog, or skate-toothed shark, which are presumed 
te come from considerable distances, Irum the 
kind of hooks sometimes found in tliem, which 
^mble those used on the coast of Spain. They 
1 * crustaceous animals, but will take a 

bait The picked dog, spur dog, or hone dog, but 
commonly known as the dog-fish, is the smallest, 
wi^catioiiably the most numerous of the 
abark tribe. It frequents our coasts all the year 
round, and even in the severest weather. Then 
are the spinous shark and Greenland shark, 
Jbich will not bo driven away from feeding upon 
Hro blubber of a stranded half-immersed whale, 
although pierced with spears, but come again to 
Tif i^^paus banquet while a spark of life exists, 
•the badting shark also occasionally casts up on 
jroasts. It is of a large size, is capable of 
breaking a six-inch hawser, and is only taken with 


considerable difficulty. Then we have the rash- 
leigh shark, the broad-headed gazer, and the 
hammer-head or balance fish, which may be said 
to complete the list of these occasional unwelcome 
visitors to our shores. 

And now that w'c have said so much that is pre- 
judicial to the Squalidsc or shark community, let 
us see what we have os a set-off in their favour. 
As a food for man, the toper is found exposed for 
sale in the markets at Romo ; and in I’aris, that 
city of gastronomy, the small kinds of shark, 
when divested of their tantalising titles, are to be 
detected as entrees in the menu of many of the 
most distinguished families. For some yeai-s the. 
dog-fish has afforded lucrative employment during 
the whole of the summer to the fishermen from the 
Naze to the Cape, it is, how'cvcr, mostly smoked, 
and in this way is considered rather a delicacy. 
It is also dried and split os stock-fish for consuiiip- 
tioii in the country, as w'ell as for export to Sweden, 
where it is greatly appreciated. It is likewise 
ciscwdiorc a common article of food, amidst the 
choice of a variety of other fish, especially in the 
west of England, and, indeed, is valued by some 
who are far above the necessity of classing it with 
their onlinary articles of subsistence. It is used both 
fresh and salted, but when eaten fresh, it is skinned 
before being cooked. Ijocipcdc, who speaks slight- 
ingly of its flush, iiifuriiis us that, in the north of 
Europe, the eggs, which are about the size of a 
small orange, and consist solely of a pale-coloured 
yolk, are in high esteem. If prejudice could be 
got over, there is no doubt they would form an 
agreeable as well us nourishing article of food, 
as a substitute for other eggs in our domestic 
economy. 

The shark fishery is carried on in many parts of 
the Indian Ocean, and on the eastern coast of 
Africa, and recently it has been pursued on the 
coast of Norway. About Kurrachi, in India, os 
many as forty thousand sharks are taken in the 
year. The back fins arc much esteemed as a food 
delicacy in China, from seven to ten thousand of 
these being shipped to that empire annuallv from 
Bombay. In Norway and Iceland the inhabitants 
make indiscriminate use of every species captured, 
hanging up the carcases for a whole year, like hams, 
that the flesh may become mellow. The liver, how- 
ever, appears to be strictly prohibited everywhere, 
as a dangerous article of food. 

Mr N. Brabazon in his Fisheries of Ireland, in 
allusion to the large shoals of sharks which pass 
annually along the west coast, on their way from the 
soutlicm to the northern seas, speaks particularly 
of tlie basking shark : ‘ These fish are worth from 
thirty-five to fifty pounds each ; and when so many 
as five hundred have been killed in one season, this 
class of fishing should bo well attended to for the 
short season it lasts, if the weather is favourable to 
it, especially os it is at a time when other fish are 
out of season. The fishermen liave a superstition 
that the fish will leave the coast if the bodies of 
those caught were brought to the shore.* Mr P. L. 
Sinunons, in his JFastc Products and Undeveloped 
kiubstances, gives almost incredible statistics of the 
v.*ist amount of fisli-rcfiise which is either left to 
rot on the coasts and putrefy the air, or tlirowii 
bock into the sea unutiused, both on our own and 
on foreign shores ; and he siguiflcautly points to 
its value os a inaiiure not far inferior to guano, 
of which this country alone requires two hundred 
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thousand tons a year, and pa^ upwards of twenty- 
two millions sterling. Would it not, therefore, bo 
wise for enterprise and capital to begin to turn 
more attention to the manufacture of hw-gttano, of 
which the debris of the North American fisheries 
and tliosc of the North Sea would furnish ample 
material 1 


IN THE STILL NIGHT. 

Some years ago, I was appointed supervisor of a 
district in Ireland in which, for some time past, 
illicit distillation had been very rife, with special 
instructions to exert myself zealously for its 
repression. I took up my residence, accordingly, 
at a small decaying town not very far from tnc 
borders of Tipperary, and put myself into com- 
munication with the various officers of constobulary 
stationed in m^ district, to concert a vigorous 
system of detection. The results of this it is not 
my intention to chronicle. The events of a 
single night, which made a strong impression upon 
me, I wish to give an account of. 

I had received a message from the sub-lieutenant 
of constabulary to the effect that his men had 
discovered an active centre of the illicit niauu- 
lacture of spirits ; that he had set a watch upon 
the place, and proposed, with my concurrence, to 
make a search of the premises Uiat night, and a 
seizure of any unlawful implements, when he had 
reason to know that the concern would be in full 
operation. The nearest station to the scene of 
action was Fortanoch, where a car would meet the 
train arriving at six p.m. to carry me to the scene 
of action. 

At six o’clock, therefore, on a dark November 
night, 1 found wself at the dimly lighted station 
of Fortanoch. Two or three peasants, and half-a- 
dozen squires and squireens^ in red coats and top- 
hootf^ returning from a day’s huntings alighted 
with me. Some of these latter hod been my 
companions in the railway carriage, and, during 
the journey, had been loudly lamenting that, owing 
to pecuniary difficulties, the master of the county 
hounds could not hunt his puck this season, and 
that they were thus obliged to go far afield for 
their sport. 

Outside the station, several dog-carts and 
phaetons were waiting for the hunting-men ; 
lamps flashing, and horses tossing Uieir heails and 
jingling their harness impatiently ; aiuong the 
res^ a shabby country jaunting-car, vath a rough 
and unkempt, but active-looking home in the shafts. 

‘ Are you waiting for me 7 Did Ijieutcnant Kelly 
send you 7 ’ 1 asked of the driver. 

* liight, your honour ; indeed, he did ! ’ cried the 
man, briskly drawing up his car to the door. 
'Jump up, quick; I’ll have you to the barracks 
like the wind.’ 

We went bravely along the dark wet roods for 
some distance, and presently came in sight of the 
barracks, where a detachment of constabulary, in 
their dark, soldier-like uniforms, was drawn up 
prepared for a start. The officer in chaqra came 
iro, and in low wliispered words iufonued mo of 
the plan of action. I noticed that the driver of the 
car— whose name I had ascertained was Murphy 
— seemed to listen eagerly, although he simulated 
an attitude of careless fatigue, huMled up in his 
seat^ with some old sacking wrapped round him, 
and his caubeen pulled over face. 


‘ You T1 follow the constabulary, and keep them 
in sight all the way,’ I said, addressing Murphy 

<All right, your honour/ he replied in a low 
husky voice. ’ 

The police dashed off at a swinging trot, and we 
followed at the same pace. The night was dark 
os I have said, but the moon would rise in on hour 
or BO. Tlie road was goocL and well defined be- 
tween stono wall& and us long as we kept within * 
sight or hearing of our guides, there was no dimger \ 
of going astray. But the country seemed silent 1 
and deserted; there were no twinkling lights ' 
from cottage or cabin ; no snug hamlets or ^m- 
fortablo roadside inns: all sijps of habitation 
were wonting ; we might, as fur as appearances 
went, have been passing through some unpeopled j 
wild. I 

Somehow, notwithstanding vigorous shouts and > 
cracks of the whip, the horse began to flog, and we | 
fell farther and further behind the cavalciule. At • 
last, a turn of the road shut them ont of sight ’ 
altogether. As wo ascended a slight hill, the horse ' 
fell into a walk; and neither threats nor blows, the ' 
latter bestowed, I fancied, more upon the shiiits ; 
than the horse, could move him to increased speed, i 

* Come, push on,’ 1 cried impatiently ; * we shall ! 

he behind altogether.’ | 

* Never fear,* said the man, getting down from * 
his perch, and beginning to walk by the side of ! 
his horse — * never fear ; don’t I know the way a 
deal better than them blue-bottles ! ’ 

* What ! Do you know where we are going 7’ I 
asked with surprise, for, as far as I knew, iliis had 
been kept a profound secret 

* Sure, 'tis for Tally bordine barony your honour’s 

bound,’ said Murphy, touching his h.at ‘ Didn’t 
Captain Kelly give mo niy insihructions ! Don’t 
t know a way that saves a mile and a half to the 
barony ; and we ’ll be there long liefore them, after ! 
alL’ So saying, lie turned olT sudilenly up an j 
avenue of trccs^ that looked ax)pullingly dork and ! 
drear. i 


The short cut known to my friend Muiyhy was, j 
it seems, across the demesne of Marrowiiich, the >.1 
residence of one Captain Blake, the master of the i 
hounds mentioned by the hunting-men, whose for- : 
tunes, it seems, were now under a cloud. The road i 
was a private one, and there was a stream to he 
crossed twice by plank-hridgcs that were in a state 
of doubtful repair ; for wbicli reason, no doubt, the 
constabulary nod gone the longer round. But 
Murphy assured me that he knew every timber of 
the structures, and would guarantee my safety. 

Once upon the firm gravelled road leading to 
thcHidl, we bowled merrily along. We crossed 
the first bridge in safety, and presently passed the 
mansion, a huge ungainly building, with a square 
Cromwellian tower at one angle of it. _ All was in 
darkness there, except for one window in the upper 
stories. As we went by, a man came out from the 
shade of some trees, and looked Bcruilnisingly 


‘ That *s one of them,’ whispered Murphy— ‘lihat’s 

one of the boys that wonts to get inside the house ; 
Imf. t.1in nn’nfn.m ih tiin V.uto for them.’ 
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IN THE STILL NIGHT. 


We were now sheltered from the brisk south- 
west wind, that hod been bringing occasional 
showers i^on us ever since we started; and 
cmeming ixom my wrai^ 1 began to look about 
me, Sar the moon was rising red and fierce over 
the woods. Then I first became sensible of a very 
strong smell of tisli, that seemed to accompany us. 

( It’s the salt, your honour smells,’ rcxdied Murphy 
in answer to mv complaint. 

‘It’s very fishy salt, then,’ I rejoined. 

‘Well, there might be a trifle of herrings among 
it,’ Muq)hy admitted ; and on further arming it 
seemed that he hod taken up a box of red herrings 
at the station, which was destined for one Widow 
Moccabe, who lived somewhere in the barony for 
which we were bound. *I knew your honour 
would not mind, being a poor widow, and the 
smell fine and wholesome— Whislit! what’s that 1’ 
he cried. 

From the wood close by arose a long protracted 
howl, that sounded mournful and uncaniiie in the 
stillness of the night. It was a howl of weariness 
and pain, that hail something about it, too, appealing 
and monitory. 

‘Sure, ’tis old Cliallenger spakiiig to us from 
the kennels,’ said Murphy, driving on again 
briskly. 

We had mne half a Uille, and hail just cleared 
the second bridge, when a clock, probably at the 
stables of Marrowincli, chimed out the hour — 
seven. Instantly, from the woods behind us, arose 
a tremendous chorus of baying and barking, so 
sudden and unexpected, that the noise quite un- 
nervol me. There was a savogcncss and fierceness 
about Uio cries quite appalling. 

'Poor hastes,’ said Silurpli^, turning round to 
speak to me ; *’tis feeding-time, and this is the 
fifth night they’ve gone widuut their suppers.’ 

‘ Nonsense ! ’ 1 cried ; * you don’t mean to say 
they are not fed 7 ’ 

* Divil a morsel since Monday night, barrin’ a 
pair of old brogues some kind soul threw over the 
kcuiicl wall. The captain can’t get out to feed 
the hastes, and his iniinics won’t.’ 

‘Why, they must be almost wild wiUi hunger!’ I 
saiil, sluiddcring. 

‘ IVild’s not a wonl!’ said Murphy ; ‘they’re 
riglit down ranting raving mad wid it ! Hark to 
the hastes!’ | 

The clamour of those starving hounds was rctilly 
fearful, ringing through the still night. But it 
suddenly ceased. There was a spjice of intense 
silence, and then arose a more regular oud steady, 

I and yet wild and ferocious cry. 

I ‘Bedad,’ cried Miirnliy, pulling up his lioise, 
i pd listening iutenlly, ‘the dogs is broken 
loose!’ 

After the first .loud exultant hurst, on almost 
complete stillness succeeded, with now and then a 
solitary yelp, that sounded fainter and fainter in 
the distance. 

‘God bo praised!’ cried Murphy fervently, 
*“0y*re Tunning the trail backwanis.’ 

What trail 7 ’ 1 asked breathless!}'. 

‘Whv.ours.’ 

And why should they follow our trail 7’ 
iis the herrings they’ve got wind of, that’s 
Hlmost os sweet as a fox to them, had luck ; but, 
glory to tho saints! wc’rc out of the rea^ of 
them now, os long as they arc running away from 


‘But, is there any danger, really 7’ 1 asked, all 
of a tremble with excitement, and, I confess, a 
good deal of fear. 

‘ Maybe they wouldn't pick our bonei^ if tlicy 
come across us ! ’ replied Murphy. 

‘ Quick, then ! ’ I shouted. ‘ Drive, man, drive ; 
why don’t you drive 7 * 

‘AVhiaht ! ’ said the man impressively, leaning 
l^k, and holding up his liand— ‘whisht! while I 
listen. Ay, they’ve come to a check at the brook, 
where we crussed, and they ’re puzzled a bit, the 
bastes. Whisht ! ’ he cried again in a voice that hod 
a tremor of terror in it. The scattered cries of the 
dogs had ceased ; one could ima^nc them listening 
intently with uplifted hcails, iis, in the deep quiet 
of the night, the mellow ringing challenge of a 
solitary hound quite near at hand awoke the 
echoes round about ‘’Ti.s Challenger,’ cri^ 
hlurphy ; ‘ brave dog ! he ’s hit olf the scent. 
Bedad, that ’s tlie beautiful dog of them all ;’ and 
springing to his feet, he whirled the whip over his 
head, and roared out in good hunting cadence: 

‘ Hark to him! hark to him! hark to Challenger ! 
Yoioioo ! * 

Murphy’s enthusiasm had drowned all sense of 
his own danger ; but for myself, I saw the posi- 
I lion in all its horrors — nothing less than to he 
pulled down and devoured by this ravening pack, 
whose cries were every moment borne louder and 
louder on the breeze. AVith a perfect crash of 
voices, the hounds acknowledged the scent, but 
they were now pouring along almost silent, save 
for an occa.sional whimper. In a lew moments 
they would be upon us. 

‘ Drive on, man ! ’ I shouted frantically to 
Murphy; ‘get us to some house, some shelter. 
Go ! ’ My voice rose to a husky scream ; 1 was 
like a man overpowered hy some deadly night-mare. 

‘Faith, it’s very little use,’ replied Muiphy, 
calmly straightening the stump of his wliip. 
‘There's no house near enough for us; it’s the 
will of Providence.’ 

‘Save me!’ I cried — ‘save me! oh, you must 
save me ! Dear Murphy, I ’ll do any thiug for you, 
if you ’ll get me out of this.’ 

‘Let luc sec,’ Murphy muttered to himself; 
‘ay, they’ll check for a minute at the brook 
again. — Look here, your honour,’ lie said aloud, 
‘there’s just one chance for us. The bog lies 
within a quarter of a mile of us, and once inside 
that, we’ll bailie the bastes; but I’ll not insure 
you from drowning in the bog.* 

‘ Go on, Murphy,’ I cried ; ‘ auylliiiig is better 
thiui the hounds.’ 

At the word, he lashed up his horse, and 
stiirted olf at Mi speed. 

‘ Bedad, we ’ll give them a nin for it,^ anyhow,* 
he cried ; and away wo went, the cries of the 
lioumls once more echoing loudly behind us. 
As 3iliirphy bail anticipated, they came to a check 
at the bridge, ond Uie delay wjw vital The 
inclosed country was now left behind us, and we 
emerged upon a wide desolate waste, bounded only 
by tile horizon. Tlic moon had now fully risen, 
and shone ghastly over the scene, revealing a huge 
dark morass, deep chasms where the wiiiteris turf 
had been cut, black oozy pools, and quaking quag- 
mires — a horrible place to traverse at night. 1 
shuddered as our car left the rough rosm that 
honlcrcd the morass, and ran noiselessly over the 
shaking, squelching turf. 
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* There’s no scent will lie there/ said Murphy, 
shewing his teeth with an anxious smile, ns our 
wheels sank into a watery pulp up to the hubs : 
* howBomcver, we’re likelv to touch the bottom of 
the bug this blessed night. See the dogs there 
beyant, your honour ![ Sure enough, they were 
gathered at the uinrmn of the bog, clamouring 
loudly at the loss of their anticipated prey. 

To any one who did not know the bog thoroughly, 
a drive like ours would have ended in certain 
destruction ; but Murphy threailed his way with 
wonderful instinct over all the sound places, and 
after half an hour of intense peril and excitement, 
we found ourselves iinon a little knoll tliat rose 
like an island out of tlic surrounding b(^. Here, 
at a heap of turfs, hardly to be distinguished from 
others scattcrctl about, my guide stopped, and 
gave a low whistle. A dour, before unseen, was 
opened suddenly, and a man’s face appeared in the 
gleam of a shadoil rushlight 

*Stepiu, your honour,’ said Murphy, 'and rest 
while we ’re sure the bastes is out of the way.’ 

Gladly I sought the shelter of the cabin ; after the 
intense excitement of the last liour, the revulsion 
of feeling was almost overpowering. I threw 
myself on the earthen floor in front of the fire of 
turfs, resting my head upon a three-legged stool, 
tlic only piece of furiiitiirc about the place, 
and fell fust asleep. I fancied 1 heard sounds 
about me of trampling and stirring, but [ was too 
thankful and drowsy to heed anything. Trescntly, 
Murphy aroused me. 

‘All’s safe now, your honour, and I know an 
illiguiit road over the bog that will take you to 
your friends in a jifl'ey.’ 

Once mom we look to the car, uud after a short 
drive we were challenged by a police vedette — 
welcome, reassuring sound ! 

A lamp was (hished in our faces. ‘ What have 
we got here i* said an authoritative voice. ‘ Gh, 
only Mr Supervisor and his car. AVliy, M’e’ve been 
waiting half an hour for you. You’d better take 
one of the trooper’s hoi'scs, sir, ns the track is a ba<l 
one. — Conic, start off, Pat, with your car, and wait 
fur the gentleman by the cross-roads.’ 

I did not enter into any explanation of the 
cause of my delay, but took my seat on horseback, 
and followed tlie column of police again some way 
into the heart of the bog. As we drew up opposite 
a little turf-hut, I recognised, with a start, the 
shebeen that I luul just before quitte<l. In a few 
moments, the . police had penetrated into a siiiall 
subterraneous chaniher adjoining the cabin, that 
an iiiforiiier liad dcscribeil to them os the illicit 
distillery. To onr disajipnintmcnt and disgust, 
nothing was found there to inculpate the iiiiiiatc.'«. 
The place smedt strongly of potheen, and there 
were certain indications that a still hud lately been 
worked there, but nothing to secure conviction. 

* Hullo ! what’s this?’ cried a constable, kicking 
aside a heap of turfs, and revealing a small keg. 
Without more ado, the head was knocked in, and, 
behold, the contents were only red herrings ! 

When we returned, boflled and discoiiititcd, to 
the cross-roads, where the car vras ordered to be in 
waiting, nothing was to bo seen of man or car, and 


them, for I didn’t feel sure that I should gain anv 
applause by revealing them. But a few days after 
I mentioned the fact of the starving hounds liavinf; 
bunted me, to some gentlemen who were staying 
at mv hotel And it turned out that one of thc% 
gentlemen was the very master himself who 
hod been in hot-watcr. He talked quite fn>ely 
about the matter, for it seemed he hod stav^ off 
the evil day, and was prepared to hunt the county 
once more. But he laughed at me when I talked 
of the dongeis I ran, and assured me that the afhiir 
had been vastly examerated, and that though the 
hounds hod broken loose one night, and harried a 
few pigs and sheep, yet that there was no danger 
to human beings; a lact 1 beg very much to doubt. 

Just before I left the county, being transferred 
to another station, I met Murphy soon after. He 
pretended not to know me, but after u while he 
acknowledged that he was the man wlio drove ino. 
He was very shy at first, but finding that I was 
leaving the county, and meant no harm by him, he 
suffered himself to be treated with some whisky, 
which presently unlocked his tongue. The triitli 
of the matter was, that he was nut the carman 
ordered to meet me at the station, hut hod coiiu: 
down on his own account, to pick up a little infur- 
Illation — that being hailed by me, wliom he 
recognised as connected with the preventive sit- 
vice, he had ut once assumed the character uf my 
guide, and had purposely dropjied behind the coii- 
stabluii, in orilcr to give warning to some of his 
friends of what was in the wiiul- that the licr 
rings were brought for the entertainment of the 
men who were working the still, and that, by the 
lucky accident of tho hounds getting louse, and 
frightening me out of iny wits, he had the uppur- 
tunity of taking me to the very place we were in 
quest of, of hiding the still and tubs in the bug, 
and currying oil* sundry gallons of potheen under 
the very nose of the excise, in a keg whicli he ex- 
changed for tlie one of red hen’ings that had so 
nearly proved our destruction. 


my progress homewards was made vciy uucoiu- 
fortably en croupe behind a constable. 

Well, I had my own suspicions as to the cause 
of our failure, but I did not say anytLbjg about 
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Qonk, with their laughter and their silent soriw ; 
done, with their weeping sind their summer smiles; 

Never to them will come a glad to-morrow, 

Sweet with tho dreams that many a day beguiled. 

dayness or sadness in tbeir voices ringing. 

Making one love them for the sounds they gave ; 

Sunlight or shadow in their pathway mingling — 

All is now swept into the silent grave. 

Nought bub their shadowy memory remaincth, 

Dim and uncertain through the lapse of years ; 

Nought their clear image iu the mind retaincthf 
Saving love’s chain cemented by our tears. 

Chain that is forged in furnace of our sorrow, 

Links knit together by long-cherished hopesi 

Infinite strength and beauty thus it borrows^ 

Strength and endurance with wliich nought can cope. 

Through tho soft gleam of many tinted fancies, 

O’er their sweet memory each light is thrown, 

Sadness divine and tenderness enhancing, 

Darkening all other sunshine by its own. 
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M OR LEY FELL. 

IN TWO CHAPTERS.— CHAPTER I. 

In the whole of Westmoreland there is not, per- 
haps, a more hcautiliil hit of scenery than the Vale 
of Watcrthwaitc, and yet there is no place in the 
wide, wide w’DrlJ wliich Harry Vernon, a few years 
! hack, asserted to me he cared less to think aliuiit, 
and yet which more engrossed and occupied his 
mind. There it was, however, that he occasionally 
had spent some of the happiest days of his school- 
boy life, for thither, during both the midsutniner 
and Christmas vacations, he was accusionied to 
run down from town, where his father drove a 
trade and prospered well, not * in skins of cats,’ 
but as a lawyer, to his old uncle, who not only 
kept a good tabic, but one or tw'O good hacks, 
which llarry was glail enough to mount, wdieii one 
or other of the packs of harriers wa.s astir that 
were kept by gentlemen in the neighbourhood. 

The little tow’n or village of Watcrthwaitc, from 
which the valley tikes its name, is coiiiparativcdy 
little known, although several good trout streams, 
besides on average amount of good moorland for 
grouse, might induce many to take advantage of 
its natural resources, and there wliile away their 
brief holiday, gun or rod in hand. Rabbits also, 
as in most parts of favoured Westmoreland, abound ; 
and so young Vernon, who knew how to enjoy 
most of the good things of this life, ought to have 
looked bock with pleasure in after-time on the days 
he hod passed at Watcrthwaitc. Indeed, for several 
years he could never say enough in praise of his 
pleasant trips down to Westmoreland, as many of 
^ quondam schoolfellows could testify. Rut few 
indeed knew how a few hours changed the whole 
current of his thoughts, nay, the whole tenor of 
his life, from an incident that befell him during 
necessarily the last time ho staid at his uncle’s 


Poor Harry 1 we were always chums, and to me 
alone he intrusted the sad story of his earlier life. 
The heat of India, where he was ordered with his 
^giment some years ago, finished him up ; he 


came home with a broken constitution, which 
quite seemed to give way, when, on seeking his 
father’s house in London, he was met with the 
sudden news of his parent’s death, which occurred 
a month previous to his landing ; and almost at 
death’s door, ho confidcil to me the events of his 
past life, a life, once bright^ suddenly struck down, 
and apparently now ebbing away into etemi^. 
How deeply was I moved after hearing the tale I 
am about to relate ! I first made Vernon’s acquaint- 
ance at school, and as we were in the same class, 
consequently doing the same work, and also both 
in the first eleven, wo naturally were thrown 
together, and acquaintance soon ripened into firm 
friendship. He was a tall, athletic young fellow, 
and his cliargcs in football became a matter of 
history in the school after he had left. No one with 
a gootl licart could liave helped liking liim, though 
there were some half-dozen bullies who were glad 
to hear that he would not turn up again next half, 
but the school in general were grieved at his 
departure. He too felt sorry enough to leave 
the old place, where h(* had experienced so many 
plciisant terms ; hut go he felt he must^ for libi 
iiiiietccntli birthday was close at hand, and it was 
high time that he devoted a year to hard reading 
with a private tutor before going in for examina- 
tion, as, to tell the truth, he cared more for his hal 
than for his books when with me at Penford under 
goo<l old Dr Williams. The half-year came to a 
close. On the morning following tlie breaking-up, 
Harry accompanied me to the station to see me off, 
os my train started about two hours sooner than 
the one which carried him to King’s Croao. 

‘ Well, old man, the best of friends must part,’ I 
said, 08 I took my seat in the down train for York- 
shire. 

* Ah ! but I shall in a month’s time be down at 
Waterthwaite,’ he cried, as the train began to move 
off, ‘and 1 will tell my uncle to expect you any 
time this holidays ; you must come.’ 

With a promise that I would if I could, which, 
unfortunately, most unfortunately, I now believe, 
I was unable to fulfil, 1 retired from the window 
to the perusal of my penny paper. Little did 
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I imagine that the next time I saw him 1 
should sec quite a difTurent being from the joyous 
young fellow who hod just now parted from mo. 
And, curiously enough, it was in another railway 
station that 1 saw him next, about a twelve- 
month after this, just for a few minutes. I was 
struck instantly by the great change not only in 
liis face but in Ids general appearance ; even his 
walk was not the same. To my anxious inquiries, 

I he replied tliat he had not been vciy well ; but 1 
could see that sometliiiig bad happened, and that 
at the same time my questions seemed out of place, 
and painful to him. Although his manner was 
constrained, still the warm friendship he had pie- 
viously entertained for me did not seem to have 
waned, and when 1 chided him for not writing, he 
said he hoped soon to have done with all book- 
work, which had kept him much engiiged ; and 
that, when once in the army, he Avas going to try 
to get to India, where ‘you Avill be sure to hear 
from me all about tigcr-liuntliig and pig-sticking, 
and all sorts of queer adventures.' I never got a 
line ; and the first intelligence I had of his having 
actuaUy gone out to India, and having returned 
again after a lapse of three years, was from himself, 
in a note scrawled in these words : 

Dear Lawrence— I daresay you have forgotten 
me, but if so, it 's nw own fault I have just 
returned home from India on sick-leave, to find 
that my dear old father a month ago was com- 
mitted to the grave. I am quite broken doAvn ; 
the doctors give me little hope of recoveiy ; I feel 
it 'b tme, and 1 *m glad of it Do come up and 
see me, if you are still alive. God grant this may 
find you. Don’t write, but come at once ; do not 
<lisregard the wish of a dying man and 3’our old 
chum, Harry Vernon. 

As you may well imagine, I Wiis awfully 
shocked ; and it was not until 1 was being Avhirled 
away by a fast express towards London, Avith a 
small portmanteau packed with such feAv iicccs- 
saries as 1 should reqinrc, that 1 was able to reflect 
calmly on my sudden and mysterious summons. 

I had almost fuigottcn niy quondam sclioolfellow, 
inasmuch as nothing ever scrA’ed to call him to 
mind, except, perhaps, an old cricket-bat lie had 
pressed upon me in days of yore, and Avliicli I 
never now handled. At first, Avheii I used to look 
out for the letters that never came, 1 pictured him 
as a good type of the insincerity of this world ; 
hut for a long time he, of all people, perhaps, had 
least entered my thoughts. But now, us iiiy mind 
dwelt on the strong and hearty young fellow, 
whom ^ I had once so intimately known, the 
memories of old days flooded upon me. Again 
I felt myself ut school ; again 1 seemed to hear 

a Vernon’s cheerful voice, and felt a glow of 
Ly exultation thrill through me as he ‘drove 
hard to the off' for a sixer in an all-important 
match ; again I heard his hearty greeting, and 
felt the hard squeeze of his liand, with Avhich we 
always met again at school; and now, the tears 
started to my eyes, and all my old affection for 
him leaped up again within iiiy heart Never 
seemed a train to go more slowly, but at last 
there wo were face to face. I don’t know what 
Hai^ felt, but 1 felt as though I would, if I 
coul^ have mven all in the world, and gone forth 
a beg^, to have seen him then as in foniior days, , . 


ling, lay mo on my bade. But now— his fine 
form wasted away, his features pinched, and limbs 
shrunk — he scoined as helpless as a baby. He 
started up in bod, os soon as he perceived me at 
the door, but sinking back again from iveakncss 
he exclaimed : ‘ Thank God ! thunk God ! 1 kneAv 
you would come ; you are my old chum still* Our 
emotion prevented more for the present. All 
through that summer’s evening I sut by his bod- 
side, and aao talked about many things, althougli 
every now and then his valet, fondly attached to 
him, would make some excuse for entering the 
room, to busy himself about his young meter’s 
comfort, Avhilc he impressed unon us in eanicfit, 
anxious tones the necessity of keeping quiet, and 
not talking much, ‘ as it's agen doctor’s orders, if 
you please, sir.' 1 foreborc, of course, from asking 
if lie had any particular reason for having so 
suddenly suminoncd me to bis bedside, apart from 
the excuse of old friendship, and a feeling of 
loneliness, now that he believed himself doomed to 
die. 1 seemed intuitively to feel that he wished 
much to clisburilen his consricncc of some sin, 
or ease his mind by some avowal, before the grave 
closed over him, and his secret perished Avitli him. 
For this must be a terrible iliouglit to the dying, 
that if AA’ords Avhich they wish to utter are not 
spoken soon, it may easily be too late, llow 
sAvcct a comfort is it, too, to have some one in this 
world, if only one, to Avhom one may Avilli safety 
disclose tlic hidden trouble that, perhaps un- 
necessarily after all, fills the breast and pains the 
heart ! Hero, then, lay niy poor old chum ; ami 
his secret, if he hail one, i at once associated 
in my mind Avilli the Avrotched and cliungcd 
appearance Avliicli 1 bail noticed in him the la-^t 
time I had seen him, only a year after his IcaA'ing 
Peiifoid. j\ly conjecture proA’cd right, Believing 
that I AA'as the only tme friend he had in the 
Avorld— his mother, poor fellow, died in giving 
him birth — ^lie, after much hesitation, had Avritteii 
to me in the iiuinncr I have described ; aud now, 
after apologising in a most touching Avay for his 
Aviuikriess, as he called it, in liuA’ing given me su 
much tiuuble, he began to cnli^'htcn me as to the 
tme state of his sad case. His story, lioweA'or, 1 
sludl give in iiiy own AvorJs, as frcijuently, from' 
faintness and excitimicnt coiiibincci, Harry wsis 
forced to stop in his narration. All his misfortunes 
occurred from that one unlucky visit he paid to 
his uncle in Westmoreland, at the close of his 
school career, and which he had pressed nio to 
undertako Avith him. As I have said before, 
AA'ouIii that I bad dune so ; I might at least have 
prevented sonic of the mischief. After spending, 
then, a month in town, he had, according to arran^- 
ment, run down to WaterthAvaito for an indefinite 
period. Oh, how during the half-year hod he 
looked forward to this visit ! His uncle alwa>’s 
received him with open arms, and in his uncles 
house he not only felt at home, bul^ after the 
murky air of London, the pure fresh breezes of the 
country infused fresh life into his frame. But, 
what at that time I did not know, there wM a 
greater attraction still His uncle and aunt, like 
some others who have no childnm of their own, 
hod about twelve years ago adimted and brongtit 
up the only child, a daughter, of a widowed laay> 
wno, at the dose of her earthly career, 
coinmeixled her little darling,, then m her 
year, to the care of thoae Inenda aha had Dcac 
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loved and trusted in her life. They not only 
•iccepted, but accepted ^vith jo;^ful pleasure, both 
the treasure committerl to their cliargc and the 
lesponsibility connected with it Here, then, was 
the greater attraction. A young lady in her 
eighteenth year, Maud Ifamilton possessed in un 
(iioineut degree all those personal attractions and 
virtues, adorned with which woman has but to 
ppealc, and with man, to hear is to obey. The 
&uty of her face and figure were but equalled by 
the beauty of her temper and her mind. I will 
not go further into detail; suffice it that Harry 
thought her perfection, and 1 always thought 
Harry’s judgment perfect. Pour Harry, with his 
fnink and hearty inaiincr, Avas not one to long 
conceal his love, not that anything had openly as 
yet been said, but guardians of a treasured daugh- 
ter are seldom blind. In point offiict, they had 
fur some time past discussed the question, and 
agreet], tliat could tliey see these two united, they 
Avould have no anxiety about their darling’s future 
when they themselves had gone. Hetween IlaiTy 
and Maud, however, there avus uo anxiety, no iiiis- 
uiiderstanding, for Harry knew that if he could 
once obtain his aunt’s and uncle’s leave, he had 
no need to search her heart, for Maud, aa’Iio, with 
Avoman’s instinct, felt the depth and intensity of 
Vcmoii’s loA'e, that shewed itself in a thousand 
ways, found that she too at length could no longer 
call her heart her own. He had at last, and tluit, 

too, during this A’ery visit, opened out his heart to 
luT, and ime in return had artlessly and simply 
luld him all. As Harry said, that evening Avas 
the happiest of his life. How sooi^ was the joy- 
ful dream to be dispelled, Iioav soon the cup of 
sweetness to be shattered in his grasp ! 

It AA'cas a feAV days after this, toAA'ards the close of 
a brilliant August, that Hariy one evening saun- 
tered across his uncles grounds, and then, with 
i|uicker steps, comiiieiiccd a Avalk of one mile 
towards a small copse at the foot of ^lorley Fell, 
Avliich toAvered up abruptly to the skies on the 
side nearest to the Avooil, although still quite pass- 
able by a young and iictiA'e man, Avliilst, on the 
ether, an easier slope made that side the one 
genemlly preferred by all Avho AA’ished to gain the 

top, whence a varied and exteusiA'e view might be 
gained ; and to those Avho kiiOAV Kngland, both 
(Cumberland and Westiiiorehmd certainly cany ofl’ 
the palm for such vieAVs of wild and glorious 
scenery os can bo obtained from Morley Fell. 
Both the copse and a few surrounding acres, 
together with the steeper side of the fell, be- 
long'd to old Mr Vernon, and now his hopeful 
nephew was about to test a new double-barrelled 
breech-loader— one of the many instances of his 
uncle’s kind and generous interest— upon the 
rabbits, that hod had it all their own way at 

: Morly Fell from time immemorial. Naturally, 
I therefore, expecting good sport, he avos much 
1 chained and surprised, after skirting tAvo sides 
; of the wood, and after A'aiiily peering about for 
; ^me ten minutes or a quarter of an hour, to 
nnd that, despite numerous traces of the little 
: fallows, not a rabbit was to be seen. * Somebody 
joust be about,* was his mattered exclamation, os 
! pluiq^ into the wood ; and coming out, after a 
three minutes’ scramble, on the other side, facing 
tue fell, sure enough there sat a man, ap^rcntly 
op a ferret or two in a bog, whilst a power- 
lurcher was regarding with interest some half- 


dozen rabbits lying at bis masters feet There 
were not more than one hundred yards between 
them ; and no sooner liad Vernon advanced twenty 
places, than the dog sprang to his feet with a deep 
growl; not less speedily did the man seize his 
string of rabbits in one hand, and a stout cudgel 
in the other, and Rj)Ting over a low stone wall 
close at hand, followed by the lurcher, where he 
turned round to see the extent of his danger. 
Apparently satisfied that there was not much, os 
he saw but one man after him, and that not a 
keeper, he threw down his rabbits again, and 
calling his dog close to his heels, awaited Harry,, 
who, excitcil to greater wrath by seeing the fellow 
ilee, a fact whicli at once stamped him as a tres- 
passer, had put on a regular spui-t to come up with, 
iiim, and now arrived at the Avail someAvliat putted, 
and ill anything but a good humour. 

‘ Holloa ! voii fellow, what arc yon doing here, 
giving me all this bother? AVhat do you mean 
by it? Do you know you’re trespassing?’ he 
jerk«l out. 

The ‘fellow,’ a powerfully built and ruffianly 
looking A'ogabond, CAndently ]m/.zled what to 
.onsw'er, grasped bis slick all the tighter, and 
then giowled out : ‘ I Avani’t a-iiiedlin of you.* 

‘ Confound you ! 1 never said you were. What *s 
that got to <li) with it ? You’re trespassing ; you 
knoAV you are. I ’ll see about this. What ’s your 
name ? * 

‘My name, be darned!’ shouted the fellow.. 
‘ What ’s youm ? "What reet liave yer a-coomin* 
about more an me '? 1 'sc gotten these cre rabbits, . 
and 1 means to keep ’em,’ lie abided, as be once 
more laid hold of them, and seemed about to deporU 

‘Drop them!* roared llany, as he mounted the 
Avail. ‘ If you take a single rabbit ’ 

‘If yer tooch ma rabbits, Sandy shall throttle 
yer,* roai'ed hack the villain with ecmal energy. — 
‘Ilic at em, seize em, my lad Sandy!* he cried 
again os Harry sprang from the wall. There Avere 
only a dozen paces between them now, when the 
saA’age beast, Avithout any AA’ariiing, sprang with the 
fury of a maniac from its masters side at Harry. 
It Avas all oA^er in a moment. A pulf of smoke, a 
sharp crock, and there they stood, a remarkable 
picture. On one side was Harry, his piece pre- 
sented full at the man's heiul ; on the other Avas 
the poacher, literally rooted to the spot with fear, 
iuiger, and amazement combined. Between them 
lay the ferocious Sandy, breathing out his last 
gasp, shot right through the heart IIow like 
Vernon it Avas ! His boldness and decision did 
not desert him at a pinch like thi-s and 1 believe 
really saA’-cd his life. Harry siiid afterwards ; 
‘Pluck ? Oh, it Aviwii’t pluck ; I did it without think- 
ing of it’ But it is just that pluck, in my estima- 
tion, which shews itself how, when, or where, as 
occasion requires, and Avhich is not ivaiiting in the 
hour of need, which I really call pluck. 

<By , thou shalt pay for this!’ at length 

cried his opponent, advancing a foot, and swinging 
his club. 

'Another step, and you are a dead man,* now 
came in hoarse but earnest tunes from Vernon’s 
mouth. ‘You would kill me if you could,’ he 
addcil ; * and 1 shall shoot you just as 1 ’ve shot 
your dog, in self-defence, if yon don’t take yourself 
off immediately.* 

Completely conved, not only by the wonls and 
determined voice, but more, perhaps by tlie 
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whole attitude and unflinching eye, which threat- 
ened him with instant death, the fellow im- 
mediately backcil a few paces, and sloping; off 
until out of range, he only halted to snout out 
some bitter oath, before disappearing altogether in 
the distance. Harry turned to examine the dog 
for a minute, tremendous still in death,’ ana 
thouglit of the little chance at close quarters he 
would have had in a struggle with such a beast, 
especially when a strong ruflian was by with a 
stake to give him no gentle tap on the skull. He 
then skirted the wood towards home, and getting 
one shot at a rabbit, of course missed it, fbr his 
nerves were, to tell the truth, a bit shaky now that 
all was over. On the whole, however, by the 
time he got to his room, he felt rather merry at 
the thought of what the good people would say 
about his adventure at the dinner-table ; and at 
dinner he did tell his tale, and laughed heartily 
over it ; but even his uncle scarce saw much to 
laugh at; whilst one of the ladies— Harry was 
rather pleaseil than otherwise to obser\'e— turned 
very pale indeo<l. That very evening also, Mr ! 
Vernon despatched a keeper to the place, to see if ! 
he could identify the dog ; but although the man | 
searched diligently, neither dog nor rabbits were | 
to he found, only a deep crimson jiatcli u|)on the j 
grass where the scone luM evidently occurred. j 
One week jnssed away, and Harry, at first really I 
anxious to have a second interview wMtU the ! 
savage who would have made such sluirt work j 
of him, had already twice visited the wood in ; 
company with the keeper ; and his uncle too, out 
of curiosity to see the spot where the encounter j 
had taken place, had once ma^le one of the part}', j 
Three weeks piisscd away, and with them all j 
recollection of the affair, and Huriy, shouldering! 
his gun, once more found himself, towards the ! 
close of a September day, on the outskirts of the i 
wood, determined, if possible, to give the rabbits I 
a warm farewell before he returned to town, j 
There were several rabbits out on the feed, and 
as he sauntered along, getting now and again a I 
really good Hying shot at the little beggars as ! 
they scuttled towards the sheltering furze, he \ 
thought he had never enjoyed anything more, 
never seen a more glorious sunset, and reflected 
with regret that this would be the last of his 
pleasant solitary strolls which he so much delighted 
in, and which it would he impossible to get else- 
where. Having at length exhausted his stock of 
cartridges — not anticipating much sport, he hud 
not burdened himself with many -and having 
strung up his rabbits by ones and twos to con- 
venient trees, intending to send a boy for them in 
the morning, he paused on the other sitlc of the 
wood, and gazinj' rather sadly upon Morley Fell, 
he thus BolilonuiBcd : ’ Once more, and now for 
the last time, ao 1 behold thee ! Suffer me but to 
climb tliy shaggy brow, and view around the 
scenes I love so well. Would I were thee, old 
fell, to keep a watch fill eye upon iny darling 
I^ud !’ Arousing himself from these and such- 
like thoughts, and refreshed by the idea of a little 
muscular exertion, he began to climb, hut had not 
ascended twenty feet^ before, with a start and u 
senmtion of nervous apprehension, he glanced 
rapidly upwards and then around, but nothing 
seemed to stir bnt his heart, which beat violently. 

* Bah ! what a coward 1 am ; I must have been 
thinking of that affair here before.’ 


But no ; his instinct, os is often the ca<<c, was 
right, and ho was wrong. He does not see the 
danger just at that moment, concealed os it is by 
the old stone wall, but none the less real danger is 
menacing him, and now will he have need of all 
his plucl^ of all his cool decision. Horl he per- 
ceived and understood the ]3eril w'hich was creep- 
ing fast upon him, he would not now have stopped 
to examine that fern peeping from out a niche in 
the rock, nor plucked the prettiest frond for some 
one he was so soon to leave. Look how he loiters ! 
w'ill he sec his imminent danger in time to avoicl 
it? No; heedless, and with thoughts fixed far 
away, and mind intent upon the future, he saw 
not, ncard not. 

A PLEA FOR THE OTTER 

Dumb animals have a great deal to contend with ; 
they can neither rebut nor answer accusations. 
Too frequently it happens that the ‘intelligent 
gamekeeper’ has only to express an opinion 
of the destmetivu character of any living thing, 
to obtain, fnuii his master, carte blanche to go 
forth and destroy that living thing. In this way 
iiiuny comparatively harmless animals have been 
jHirsccuted to the verge of scarcity, and the vermin 
which they usefully preyed upon have con- 
sequently iiicreascil to become a deplorable griev- 
ance. It is, to say the least, a dangerous task to 
meildio with a link in Nature's chain, every one of 
wliicli is impressed, more or leas, with its mission 
of biiiiling and Htrciigtheiiing the great onlcr of 
the universe. But when the fmt of extermination 
goes forth upon the really innocent, it is the duty 
of the humane sportsman to hold his hand, and 
the enlightened naturalist to enter his protest 
against such dcsf.riptions of animal slaughter. 
At the present moment, happily, a change of 
feeling is biking place with regard to the otter, 
an animal which has been from time iinmciiiorial 
clmTgeil with fatally grave offences. It has been 
alleged that he not only kills iisli, bnt makes raids 
upon the farmyaids far inland, to feed on poultry, 
rabbits, and snckiim-pigs, and that he will even 
hunt wild-fowl, and help himself to a young lamb 
or kid. Now, there is no proof of any ol these 
charges beyond the otter's natural appetite for fish ; 
and circumstances, lately brought to light, almost 
conclusively shew the utter improbability of his 
feeding either upon flesh or fowl, in his wild state. 

One of the oldest and most observant of tra])‘ 
]>ers aflirnis that he has frequently seen otters 
swimming amongst wild-duck, teal, and widgeon, 
witliout their molesting the birds, or taking 
the slightest notice of them beyond giving them 
room to pass. So assured was lie of this fact, that 
he says: ‘I went one evening and took a man 
with luc who is now living. Wo sat down by 
the river-side. Being almost dark, the otter came 
sw'iminiiig along the stream, which was not above 
twenty feet broad ; and though it was covered with 
geese, ducks, divew, &c., yet one of them 
rise oil the wing ; they only opened in the middle 
of the river, and the otter came swimming through 
them, os if a frequent visitor; and when he came to 
niy gun’s end, 1 shot him.’ With a view 
tninimr whether or not the otter has a partialiiy 
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for meaty a friend of ours opened soiue hundreds 
brought to him for the ])urpo 8 e, the result of 
which went to prove that they touch nothing but 
fiHli in their natural state. The truth apiiears to 
be, that as the otter gives great < sport’ to numbers 
of every degree, by its instinctive cunning in 
eluding the dogs, and when beset, its indomit- 
able pluck in lioldiiig on to them with a formi- 
dable gripe, and carrying them under water torn 
and bleeding, such attributes arc woven into the 
charge of an unjustifiable ferocity deserving of 
punishment, not 811011 of torture by impalement 
alive. 

Men, however, wlio might he supposed to be the 
last to have a good word to say fur the otter, are 
uow boldly Cuming forward in its liehalf. Nut 
mere ‘humanitarians,’ contemptuously so called, 
or scntimciitalisls, but anglers, owners of saliiiou- 
waiers, and secretaries of river prcscrv.atioii socie- 
ties. That the otter does kill an occasional salinon, 
taking a inoiitliful from it, and leaving it to the 
next comer, perlians a poor cottager, caiiiKit be | 
gainsaitl ; but the labourer is worthy his n^waiil, \ 
and is a most useful one, if, sis is now strenuously ; 
inaintatucd, he does immeasurably more good tliuii : 
harm in keeping down the generation of eels, j 
almost his cspccim and favourite food ; for eels e:it, | 
OA soon as deposited, the valuable ova of the j 
Sidiiiou. j 

The otter is an extremely graceful cronturc, and { 

liiibits arc interesting ; but it is most to be udmiixHl i 
when watched in clear water swimuiing and tack- j 
ing in undulations by the aid of its tiiil tvs a ■ 
rudder, and siirrmindotl by tlii-ce or more of its j 
young. It has been coiiiparad in form to the pole - 1 
cat, but this is nut a lm])py simile, as its hetid is , 
more blunt, its fur shorter and thicker, and its feet | 
webbed. It is amphibious iii its habits, but if: 
kept uuder water more than a few minutes at a I 
time, is soon drowned, for to live, it must conic ! 
up to breathe. It is not so famed in arclii- j 
tectural skill as the beaver, but it must be remciii- ! 
bered that much that relates to the hciivcr’s rcsi- 
tleiicG is fabulous. When in full growth, it is 
aliout two feet in length from the nose to the tail, 
which is of itself fifteen or sixteen inches long, 
and tapers to a point ; in this particular, ditferiug 
from the sea-otter, whose tail is much broader. 
Ill colour it is a deej) brown, with a light patch 
oil each side of the nose, and one also under tlie ! 
chill. The tliimt and breast are ash-c<iloui'efI, | 
the mouth small, the lips furnished with strang | 
moustaches, and tlic ears short and rounded. 
The eyes, which ai-e diminutive, and placed near 
the nose, liave a somewhat vertical aspect, w'liich 
enables it to detect fish while lying below tliem on 
the bed of the river. Its neck is thick ; the legs 
are thick, short, and very mobile in their articu- 
Mions, enabling them to act with all the ease and 
effect of fins in the water, in which they have great 

e wer, as well by the Ilexibility of their joints as 
the strength and muscularity of tlicir liiemliers, 
and oIm by the close webbing of tlie toes, which, 
extending down to the very point, give them great 
power in swimming or diving. The otter evinces 
weat aagocity in Uie construction of its dwelling. 
It bumwB under the batiks of streams or lakes, 
eonietimes for a considerable distance, and always 
niakes the entrance of its home under water, wora- 
ing upwards to the surface of the earth, and foshion- 
^ three, four, or more chamben^ which ascend 


from one to the other. Nor docs it neglect the 
important consideration of ventilation, as the in- 
tenor atmospheru would vary in density os the 
water rose, but makes a few minute holes for the 
admission of air, gencially contriving that these 
apertures shall be concealed by the gnarled roots 
of the stump of a tree, or a thick bush. Tlie 
female is often followed in the season l^ several 
males, and the fights of the latter are desperate, 
often fatal, but they are said never to utter a cry 
under any circumstances, although the female does 
occasionally give a shrill kind of scream, particu- 
larly when with young. She has sometimes five 
at a birth, Avliich takes place in a warm chamber 
or ‘ couch ’ deeply lined with moss, where she rears 
lier little ones with extreme atfcciion, assiduity, 
aii<l caution ; for it is seldom they are dis- 
covered, although often sought for. Numberless 
instances, despihi of wliat lias been said to the 
contrary, might be adduced of the extreme fond- 
ness of the mother fur her voung, in defending 
wliich, ill many instances, she has been known 
to lose her life. When her progeny has been 
caught, and kept in captivity, slie has been seen 
to vi^it them, taking them fish, and at length 
encompassing their deliverance by tunnelling from 
some secret s])ot to beneath their prison. 

There is no autlicnticated evidence of the otter 
attacking man or dog, as some have alleged, ex- 
cepting when grievously driven to bay, and then 
only when attacked, ani in self-defence, while ita 
attachment l»> man, if kindly treated, is so well 
known us not to need further confirmaticn. ‘ We 
are surprised to find any writer,’ siiys lllaine, 

‘ ([ucstioiiiiig the ca[>a 1 )ility, not only of taming 
the otter, but also broakiiig him to fish-liuuting, 
fisli-catching, and to a faitliful cKdiverv of those he 
takes. Very many well-uutlieiiticated accounts of 
tills aptitude are on record.’ An interesting one 
is related by Bishop Heber, w^ho, when in India, 
saw a iiuiiiber of otters, which, being stationed 
along the edges of the water, were made use 
of os hunters of the fish, whicli they pursued 
so adroitly us to drive them into the nete, 
and there only. To shew that they perfectly 
understood what was required of them, we are told 
by the bishop that they laid hold on the largest, 
and brought them ashore. Thus has the otter, 
like the «log, been made a valuable and obedient 
sei-vaiit. Butfon dcbiils the habits of n lemale 
otter which had been reared on milk until it was 
two niontlis old, when ‘it was afterwaids so 
far led by degrees and necessity to partake of 
soups, fruits, pulse, animal food, and fish; but 
which last, in acconlancc with its original nature, 
it iiersisted in rejecting if not fresh. It was as 
tamo us a dog it played and ate with, came 
when called, but was furious against any strange 
one whicli ajiproached it ;’ u dislike it uuiy 
have learned from its canine companion. It is 
curious to add that, with its newly acquired taste 
for a variety of food, it had no piscatory talents, 
having lost its natural habits thus far in its early 
domestication ; indeed, it would not willingly 
even enter the water. 

Tlie readew of the Complete Angler will recol- 
lect that Walton makes Venator, Hunter, and l*is- 
cator ask whether tlie otter is a beast or a fish. 
Ilunter observes that he heard the question debated 
among many great clerks, and they seemed to 
differ about it ; yet most a^e that her toil is fish. 
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And he continues : her body be fish too, then 

I may say that a iish will walk upon land— for an 
otter does so sometimes, five, or six, or ten miles 
in a night, to catch for her young ones, or to glut 
herself with fish.' If the otter be fish, it can of 
course be eaten on maigre days. Mr Pennant 
says that he actually saw an otter preparing in the 
kitchen of the Carthusian convent, near Dijon, 
for the dinner of the monks. Those who have 
tasted the fiesh of the otter, however, consider the 
eating thereof more os a penance than a treat, 
for ita rankness requires the strongest piscivorous 
appetite to masticate or swallow a morsel. Bn,t 
we are glad to find there are people abroad who 
like the otter in any shape. 

It has been rcccntlv attempted to justify the use 
of the spear in otter-hunting by its bciing the in- 
strument with which the otter is at once put out of 
its misery. But this far from agrees with what • 
we have seen and shuddere<l at. The poor animal 
has been transfixed completely througn its intes- 
tines by the instrument, ‘from which' — Jind we 
quote a work upon otter-huiitiiig— 4t is impossible 
to escape, as the spring-catch opens after penetrat- 
ing the animal, and the toughness of its hide effec- 
tually prevents his releasing himself from it’ The 
otter IS then held up in writhing agony. But 
that we may not err* at a time when these practices 
arc so energetically denied, wc will again quote a 
recognised authority : * Many casts with the spciirs, 
as may bo supposed, are therefore made at him 
without effect In tlie meantime, it is nut un- 
common for the dogs to seize him, and he is then 
bitten to death ; yet not until he has imprinted 
some serious, and not unfrcqucntly fatal ^voniida | 
on a dog or two. Altliougfi tlie otter niuv bo 
bitten, and bitten to death, it is hut Keldom 
he is broken up, except to be left expo.sed to 
the fury of the hounds, ior a considerable time. In 
all other cases, such is Uie tenacity of the hide, that 
it is impenetrable to the common bite of even 
these vermin-biting dogs. Among the most ener- 
getic otter-hunters it is, however, the wish of each 
to signalise himself by piercing the gmiie with his 
own spear. It is truly suiqirising to sec how eflec< 
tuallv the well-practised sportsman at this chase 
wields Uiis weapon, in many cases delivering it in 
such a manner us to ptiss directly through the otter, 
and fix him cither to the bank, or otherwise to tlie 
bottom of the river, from which, however, his 
dying efforta usually release him. But from the 
barb-spear itself no exertions can free him, as the 
barb, or borlis, fonn on insunnountable ol)struction 
to its extraction. The spear is then recovered, the 
otter raised on high, and amidst the slioutings of 
the men and the liking of the dogs, he is thrown 
to the puck, and left to their mercy.’ Arc practices 
of this Kind anything short of atrocious cruelty ? 

Should these authors be considered to deid in 
exaggeration, we would refer to the works of our 
artists, generally faithful in their delineations of 
field-sports, who, at the heel of the hunt, draw 
the otter raised as above described, writhing in its 
prolonged death-throes, and biting the spear in its 
frenzied acony. 


An enthusiastic writer upon field-sports tells us 
that all animals possessing a mephitic nature are 
designed by nature to be hunted by dqgs ! This, 
however, need only bo noticed to be dismissed. 
We have attempted to sl^w that the otter is a 
hoziulesB creature, more simiffii against than sin- 


I ning ; the helpmate even of man if kindly 
treated, and which some of our leading water- 
formers are willing to confess is necessary to 
the welfare of our Btreams, us aiding in the main- 
tenance of Nature’s unerring balance. 

WALTER’S WORD. 

CHAVTER XLV. — LKAP-YEAll, 

It was already dusk os Walter and Santoro crossed 
the camp, uiid where the few trees grew, the light 
was so feeble tliat faces could scarcely be discenied ; 
it was mure, therefore, by the stature of Joauua than 
by her looks that Walter recognised the sister of 
the brigand chief, as she received him standing in 
the shiulow of some beech-trees. Santoro, in obedi- 
ence to a gesture from his mistress, had at once 
withdrawn, and they were quite alone. 

* I have sent for you, Signor Litton,* said she, in 
a strange and trembling voice, <to say what it 
docs not become a woman s lips to say, tliongh it 
delights her car to listen to it. The peril in which 
you stand, the immincnco of it, and- -<and — ^some- 
thing in xny own heart, must idead os my excuse : 
I love you ! ’ 

Tln^ fact was not certainly unknown to Walter ; 
but the confession of it, made thus abrui)t]y, and 
under such abnormal circiiiiistances, astounded 
liim {lerliaps with that amazement with wliicli 
an English marriage service credits young persons 
of the opposite sex. Having lieurd thus much, he 
did not doubt iliat the proposition hinted at by 
Smitoro— that he should save his life by wedding 
Joanna, while at the same time adopting lier pro- 
fession wits about to bo made to him. 

* Joanna ’ ho begun. 

‘ Pray, let me finish ere you answer me,’ inter- 
TiiptCil she, in the same trembling tones, but with 
an earnest pleiuliiig in them that gave them force. 

‘ It cannot be but that you scorn me at the outset, 
but I can bear your scum, since it is for your own 
sake Unit I provoke it. From the first instant tliat 
I saw you, I became your prisoner, though you 
were mine ; xny woman’s heart acknowledged you 
its loiil ; the courage you have shewn, Uie honour 
you have exhibited, it took for wanted without trial. 
I should have known them, had 1 died that iiio- 
meiil^ as w’ell as now, when they have been uroveJ 
so gallantly, and at so great a sacrifice. When I 
shewed you the secret of our cavern, and Imcle you 
depart, if it so i>leascd you, it was but a giiTs arti- 
lice to shew her trust, for I felt that 1 ran no nsk 
of losing you that way ; and latter, when I becainc, 
as it were, bail for your returiuug hither, though it 
INiiucd me to see you go, I knew you would return 
and redeem your promise, as cei-tainly as I know 
it to-duy. 0 signor, what was it but love that 
told me so ! Here, in niy liosom, I keep tlie picture 
that you drew of my poor self ; but nearer yet, mi 


there to my dying day, tnougn mat iiiucuu -- 
soon, if yon die. Oh, wliy* — ^lioro her voice grej 
passionately earnest, though her .,7 

above a whisper — ‘should we speak of death, 
two, when it con be averted from us both . , 

«T Roa not how. Joaniio.' ouswored waiter 


*I see not how, Joanna,' 
gravely. 
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‘Ah, but I can shew you how. For your sake, 
I am content to ^ivc up— it is not much, you will 
say, but it is all I have - my place among my 
people, and its power ; to exchange this free air 
and untrammelled life, for an existence that must 
needs seem cram}>cd and submissive ; my native 
land for yours ; if only you will let me call yon 
mine ! Oh, do not scorn such love ! ’ 

She stopped for an instant, overcome witli emo- 
tion, and Walter said: ‘ I do not scorn it, Joanna.’ 

‘I thank you, signor, even for that much of 
kindness,’ continued she submissively. ‘ I pray you 
hear me out. Comdli, look you, though he is bla(‘.k 
in your eyes, is my brotlier, dear to me as tlie only 
kin I have, and one who has avenged my wrongs ; 
yet, to wed you, I will desert him, returning evil 
Vor good. I have no bent for this dishonest life ; 
iiiy hand is free from blood, and it is yours if you 
will but please to accept it. I cannot flatter my- 
s-i'lf, alas! that you would do so, if you were free to 
choose, but since it holds your Idle in it, signor, my 
love may help to make it worth your taking.’ 

During the latler part of Joanna’s appeal, the pas- 
sionate eloquence witli which she had at one tunc 
niged it had quite failed her, though the plaintive 
tenderness still lingered Doubtless she rcail in 
AValtcr's face not only that her love was uiirc- 
turned, hut that it could never he so. Or per- 
haps the humiliation of having to ofl!er so huge 
a bribe, for what she would liavc fain obtained 
I without tlic asking, quenched all her natural lire. 
TJiis despondent pleading, however, by no means 
lost her ground with him to >vlioin it wivs ad> 
j dressed. Walter had, it is true, no love to give 
1 her ; but he liad pity, which is said to be akin 
j to it ; and gratitude, which tends towards it ; 

1 while, above all, the natural desire, for life— life 
almost at any price— was pulling at his heart- 
i<triiigs. If he should promise to wed Joanna, he 
would hardly be forswom, since to the girl he 
would have ured he was already dead — or would 
he 80 in a few hours ; marriage with Lilian was an 
impoasihili^ ; then why not sjive his life, by mar- 
riage witli Joanna I Men marry every day without 
allection, to gain much less ; nor in his case — a 
mere Bohemian without kith or kin — wiire the 
social objections to such a uuiou- stupendous os 
they would liavo been with some men — by any 
uiGiuis unsuriuuuntablc. The only memher of 


society who was likely to have any voice in 
Uie matter— namely, Jack Peltcr— w’ouid pn)liably 
hail with cnthushism the addition of a female 
bngand chief to their nUm/fe in Beech Street ; or 
regard her at worst as a gratis model of the Sal- 
vator Rosa class, and an ailmirablc addition to the 
establishment. These thoughts, practical and even 
humorous, flashed upon Walter’s brain, in spite of 
himself, though death was hovering over him, and 
genuine if misdirected love was demanding a final 
answer to its appeal But they came and went in 
a second of time, and left him calm and steadfast. 


I^^cience. He was not so quixotic as to hold 
i^uan’s love as plighted trotli, ivhen death itself 
had put in, os it were, a priority of claim to him ; 
in any case, he could not oe Lilian’s, and therefore 
f unreasonable that he should accuse himself 
w faithleasnoBB ^ in wedding another. But there 
was a feature in this case which made it easy 


indeed for him to come to a just decision. How 
was it possible for him to return to Palenno a free 
man with such news os he would have to bring 
with him ? Could he tell Lilian that he had sav^ 
his life, on the condition of marrying Joanna, but 
bad left her father to perish by unheard-of tortures 
at the hands of men mode still more furious by 
his own escape ? Would not the twofold woe be 
her tlealh-duom, and the life he had thus basely 
purchased for himself, become intolerable, from 
shame, as that of Sir Reginald himself? He had 
not the shadow of a doubt of it, and therefore 
no hesitation as to what it Ijccamc him to reply. 

‘ Joanna,’ said he, ‘so far from scorning the lovo 
whicli you oiler me at so great a sacrifice to your- 
scilf, I am deeply sensible of it, and thank you for 
it with all my heart ; but the last words spoken 
by yonder unhappy man: “Do not leave me, 
Walter,” and which are still ringing in my ears, 
have greater force than even those which promisu 
me life and liberty. I cannot accept these gifts, 
for they would be worthless to me, since they 
would have been purchased by the desertion of my 
friend.’ 

For a full minute Joanna was silent ; then she 
took a step towards liim, and laid her hand upon 
his shoulder. ‘ Walter,’ she said, ‘ rather than lose 
you I will save your friend. It will be diflicult, 
and very dangerous, but I wiU do my best to do 
it. 1 had promised to desert my brother, though 
you will not ilesert this man, who is not even of 
your blood ; but I will do yet more— 1 will play 
Corralli false, and rob him of what lie bolds to be 
liis just revenge. For your sake, and to win you 
for my own, I will become a traitress. This very 
night— nay, within this very hour, for we have 
no time to lose— I will place you both in safety, 
if you will pass your wonl to he my husliand. 
Oh, what can woman’s love give more 7 Hark!’ 

Through the stillness of the night was lieanl 
the firing of musket -shots at a great distance. 

< Yonder Corralli speaks. He will be up here 
shortly, wild with rage and loss. Xo power of 
mine will then avail to save you. Quick, quick ! 
give me your Word.’ 

Again a torrent of contending thoughts swept 
through Walter’s brain. The circumstances in 
which he was now placed had become strangely 
altered. If Joanna could carry out her present 
offer, Lilian would lose indeed her lover (though 
not, ulus, his love), but she would at least have 
left to her her father. It would be no longer for 
his own sake, hut for hers, that he ivould become 
another’s. Ilis hand he could not offer licr, but 
in its place he would give her her father's life. 

Again was heard a dropping fli'c of musketry, 
but the sound was more distinct. The combatants 
were evidently coming nearer, 
j ‘ Walter, your hand ?’ whispered Joanna eagerly ; 

I ‘ in a few iniiiutcs more it may be too late.’ 

‘ I give it you, Joanna. If you will save Uic 
old man’s life, I promise to make you my wife.’ 

Never surely was betrothal made under circum- 
stances so ill-assorted and inapt ; nor was there 
one moment to snare for its tender ratification. ^ 

‘Simtoro, Culletta,’ cried Joanna in loud and 
commanding tones, * let both the prisoners be fast 
secuml.' 

This was done at once, with ropes that bit into 
their arms; and helpless as infants, AV'altcr and 
Mr Brown weiu placed side by side upon the 
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10^1111(1. The bri^aiitU cn)\Viled round thorn Avith 
wrathful and excittnl looks, which the noise of 
the firing had doubtless evoked ; they iningined 
tliat vengeance was already to be ^keii upon their 
wretched captives. 

‘Comilli is beset down yonder,’ exclaimed 
Joanna, *und we must scud him succour. Now 
these men arc bound, we women are their mailers, 
sukI can be left to guanl them. Let each take his 
iiiiiskct and do his part ; and when it is done, you 
will find us here in chaigc.’ 

There was an instant of hesitation, but used to 
the habit of obedience, the men moved to Avhcrc 
the arms were piled, and each one took his weapon. 
Santoro alone remained standing beside the women. 

* (let you gone, Santoro ; it is you Avho Avill be 
in command till you join ziiy brutlier,’ said Joanna 
imperiously. 

‘No, signora; I remain here at nil luizaiiis,’ 
answered he in low .significant tones. 

* You disobey, then, niy express onlers V 

‘For the present, signora, yes. I venture to 
think the captain would wish the prisoners to 
be left with a stronger guard than yourself and 
Lavocco.* 

‘ Tf you remain, you will do so at your peril.’ 

‘That I ouite understand, sigiioRL Corralli 
will decide when he comes up the hill again us to 
wliich of us was in the right.’ 

By this time the liand were ready to imirch, 
and, in their prosciicc, all controversy was to one, 
at least, of the disputants out of the question. 

‘ You will obey Collctta, men, till you fall in 
with the captain,' siiid Juauiia steadily; ‘upon 
second thouglits, 1 will keep Sautovo to guard the 
cani|j.’ 

‘(iood !* exclaimed Collelta, Avho was well con- 
tent to find himself in the unwonted position of 
comiiiander. ‘ There is no knowing Avhal priHoners 
may not be up to.— Now, then, my line fidlows, 
step out* And olF shuted the brigands at tlieir 
‘double,’ Avliich Avas a run about tAvicc as fast 
as that used by regular soldiers, and, of course, 
without the least pretence of order, Avhi<di, indeed, 
the nature of the ground would itself have nm- 
dered impossible. fSantoro watched them disappesir, 
then with a grim smile turne<l ruiiiid upon Joanna: 

‘ It was well schemed, signora ; but 1 am not fpiite 
such A fool us Lavocca has doubtless represented 
me to be.’ 

‘On the contrary, Lavocca has alAA’aya spoken 
Avell of you in that respect. “ You have plenty of 
wits,” she says, “ but, unfortunately, no lieail.”’ 

‘ No heart I T, who love her Avith all niy sonl, 
and AA'ould lay down niy life for lier ! ’ 

‘Oh, she has hennl you say that, doubtlc^, 
perliaps a thousand times. But when it comes to 
the ]iroof of your alfeciion, then it is that you are 
found Avanting.’ 

‘Begging your pardon, signora,’ nnsAvered the 
brigand, reddening, ‘and AA'ith all iluc Rubniission 
to you as Corralli's sister, you are siicaking what is 
not the truth.* 

‘ You talk of Ruhmission, and yet you nimain 
here in defiance of my onlers ! ’ returned Joanna 
contemptuously. ‘You talk of love, and yet it 
was Lavocca's wish, as well as my oavii, that we 
should be left alone here ! ’ 

‘Ay ; to let those binls yonder out of the cage, 
or, at all events, the one that, to your ear, seems 
to sing so sweetly. You would doubtless fi.id your 


OAvn account in such a plan, signora ; but Avhat 
advantage would it be to Jiavocen, who would ouiy 
shai'o the transgression and the piiiiishiiient ? ’ ^ 

‘ It is love, then, and not duty, that keeps you 
here, Santoro ^ ^ 

‘ It is both, signora,’ answered the hrigand 
smiling, for, at a sign from iier mistress, her com- 
panion drew near, Avhose presence to his rugged 
nature was as the sun that draws from a bii^u 
soil unlooked-for signs of graciousness and fertility; 
‘ it is duty to yourself, and love for Lavocca.’ 

‘ Then what I have now to ask of you, Santoro 
will be easy to grant,* continued Joanna. ‘ It ii 
my intention to set loose these captives, and lend 
them to Palermo. You may oppose it, of course 
but it will he at the loas of one of our two lives • 
ami if you should kill me, you will not find it 
easy, 1 think, to win LaA'occaL— 

‘1 would not marry him, if he did, though there 
Avas not another man in the world,* interposed 
Lavocca resolutely ; * 1 Avould even rather iiiaivy 
Corhara.* 

‘ She would marry Corhara!' exclaimed Santoro, 
lifting up his hands, ns if in apjieal to universal 
nature against uii idea so monstrous. 

‘ But, on the other baud,* continued Joanna, * if 
you will come into our plans, and assist us to 
escape, Lavocca will marry you ns soon as Ave set 
font in the city. A free pardon will easily be 
obtained for us, in consideration of this service 
to the Englishmen 

‘And your brother would flay us alive before 
the AA’cek Avas out,’ interrupted Santoro. 

‘If lie caught us ; I (lon't doubt that in the 
least,’ aiisAvered Joanna ‘ But iniloiil yonder Avill 
jilace you on hoard his yacht, and you will ncA'cr 
leave It, until you and Vour Avife. "are landed in 
England, Avhere In? will provide for you hand- 
somely. Of course, there Avill be danger iii gedting 
doAvii the mouiitnin ; but if you Avill not run some 
risk to Aviii LaA’oeca, you, Avlio were talking about 

laying do\\ni your life for her’ 

She (lid not finish the sentence, because Lavocca 
had with the most o])portime. judgment precipi- 
tatcMl herself into her lover's .arms, and he Avas cover- 
ing her comely face AA’ilh kisses : the noise they 
made, hoAA'eycr, wus so very slight, that Joanna felt 
justified in taking it for tlu? silence that giA’cs 
consent. ‘ (kime, come,* said she ; ‘ you Avill liftA'e 
leisure enough for that to-morruAA’. You iimst 
cam your reward, Santoro, before enjoying it!* 
Yet, nevertheless, she left the fond pair togctlier 
Avhilc she flew across the camp, and AA’ith a sharp 
knife cut the ropes that hound the prisoners, at the 
same time whispering a fciv words into Walter's ear. 

‘ Is it then come at last'/’ cried the old niercliant 
feebly : ‘is death aAvaitiiig us /' . 

‘ No ; life and freedom, if you have only the 
courage to lake adA'antage of the opportunity, 
replied Walter. In the excitement of the moinent, 
he had almost foigottcn the price he had agreed to 
j>ny for them, and had bounded to his feet like a 
deer. ‘ (Jive me a weapon, Joannit’ _ 

She drew a iiistol from her belt, and gave it him. 

‘ Santoro yonder is on our side, dearest, and will 
lead ns clown the mountain. If wo part again, it 
Avill not be your death alone that will separate us, 
but mine also.* 

lie answeml, not with the caress which per* 
haps she expected, but with a silent pressure o 
his hand. 
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CHAPTER XLVI. — TUB RSCAPK. 

In a few minutes the whole party hod left the 
mp and plunged into the shadow of the trees that 


camp and plun^ i 
thickly covered the mountain, and which at that 
hour 08 effcetiially concealed them as though the 
earth hod swallowed them up. The foliage, how- 
ever, was intermittent; large spaces of exposed 
ground had presently to be crossed, where the dusk 
of a Sicilian night afforded them but a scanty cloak ; 
and when this happened, Santoro and the two 
women walked in advance, that their dress might 
deceive the eyes of their late comrades, and cause 
them to be taken for a portion of the band under 
Colletta. They were only too likely to fall in with 
some of these, since it was the brigand habit when 
entering into action to scatter in pairs ; though, on 
the other hand, this might enable the fugitives to 
overcome opposition. Having once einbrace<l their 
cause and his Lavocca, Santoro could be depended 
upon to fight for them, and, indeed, he hail gone 
too far to render return to his original allegiance 
passible. Ills untiring step fell as noiselessly upon 
the rock as on the turf, his keen eyes roved from 
tree to tree with unceasing vigilance, and, though 
the night was cloudy and their way without a path, 
lie never lost the true direction of their course ; 
only, when shots were heard, he would stop and 
listen, and turn to the right hand or the left) in | 
order to avoid the combatants, from whose iieigli- 
boiirliood they were still, however, at a consider- 
able distance. Tlirce out of bis four companions, 
albeit two were women, took step for step with 
bis own; but for the fourth— Mr Christopher 
Browm -the whole party had not seldom to halt, 
while he panted for breath, or be^cd for a drop 
of water to (piench his thirst. His age and con- 
stitution were but ill fitted for a night-march of 
such speed and duration, and, moreover, the tcrroi’s 
and privations of the previous fortnight had much 
enfeebled his frame. In his own mind, Walter felt 
but too sure that in case of their having to fight 
their way, the poor merchant must needs succumb 
to adverse fate, and would never survive to enjoy 
that liberty which he had so loyally striven to pro- 
cure for him. 

They had descended about two-thirds of the 
mountain, and, consequently, had reached what 
was the most dangerous part of the journey, 
namely, the locality where, in all probability, the 
brigands* line intervened between them anil the 
troops, when suddenly ‘the call* was heard very 
soft and low, immediately in front of them. | 
Walter and Mr Brown, who were just issuing' ; 
from a copse into on open space, at once stepped 
bock among the trees ; out the three others*, who 
had advanced farther, and whose appearance luul 
doubtless evoked the signal, moved boldly on, 
Santoro, with admirable presence of mind, at the 
same time giving back the answering note. The 
next moment tney were confronted by Oorbara. 
Of all the band, next to Corralli himself, this man 
vas the most to bo dreaded; for not only wus 
he a most determined and relentless ruflian, and 
possessed of vast physical strength, but lie was 
especially hostile to Santoro. On the other hand, 
he was probably unaware of the succour sent by 
J Wna, and would, therefore, not be so suspicious 
of her presence os if he had known she hod been 
w m chaige of the prisoners; and what was 


also hopeful was, that he appeared to be alone. 
Santoro, who had already loosened his pistols in 
his belt, would have shot him down at once, but 
for fear that he might have comrades near him ; 
and the most bitter repentance that he had ever 
experienced seized his soul because he had parted 
witli his knifi: to Walter. 

*Ha ! Santr)ro, how comes it that you are down 
here ? — and La Signora also ! * Here he stepped 
back with a movement of suspicion. ‘ What has 
causcil you to leave the camp 

‘We are come to help my brother,’ answered 
Joanna co(»lly; ‘tlin firing came so quick that I 
felt he must be hanlly pressed.’ 

‘ He is only fighting because he likes it,' answered 
Corbara gruffly ; ‘ for my part, it sc:eiiis to me that 
there is blood enough to be spilt for the present, 
without losing our own in return.’ 

This was a reference, as Joanna well undcratooil, 
to the promised fate of the captives, and in her 
ignorance os to whether they were not even at 
that moment within sight of the speaker, she felt 
that her prcscmcc of mind was being tried to the 
uttermost ; fortunately, her nerves were like her 
muscles, strong as steel. 

‘I hope there hits been no loss amongst us?’ 
inquired she earnestly. 

‘As to loss of life, I don’t know, though, when 
there arc bullets singing about our ears as plenti- 
fully as birds in June, it is more than likely; but 
1 for one have lost blood enough.’ 

‘Well, here is she who will bind up your 
wound, Corbara, and give you more comfort than 
the best siiigcon iii Palermo,’ and Joanna signed to 
J^avocca to approach the lieutenant As she did 
60^ Santoro wliispcred : ‘Tour knife, your knife 1 ’ 
and the young girl slipped it into his hand os she 
moved past him towards his rival. 

‘ It is but a scratch in the right shoulder, my 
dear,’ said Corbara, in a tone which he intended to 
be tender; ‘and if yon have got a handkerchief 

What’s that ? ’ A pierciii" cry broke froin 

the covert from which they hud just emerged, ami 
almost at the same iiiomciit a groan from Corbara, 
wliu sUggerc'il and fell Ibrwaiil on his face ; a blow 
from Santoro’s knife, struck between the shoulders, 
had cloven his heart in twain. 

‘ Hark, hark ! ’ cried Joanna ; ‘ there is mischief 
behind ns ; sec to Signor Litton.’ She was her- 
self the first to reach the spot where she had left 
Walter and liis companion, and w’herc were now 
three persons. The youth Colletta lay on the 
ground, felled by the butt of Waller’s pistol, 
though not before he had uttered a cry for help, 
which was already answered to left ami right of 
them ; they could even hear the noise of men 
forcing their way towards lliciu through the 
brushwood. 

‘ Quick, quick ! ’ cried Santoro ; ‘straight down 
the hill every one of you.’ Ami all five ran for- 
warcl together, though 'it seemed that such a move- 
ment must cast tlieiii into the very arms of their 
foes. Again and again a sheet of flame flashed out 
upon tlieiii, ami one at least of their number 
toppled over. It was not Mr Brown, Walter 
knew, for he was holding the old man firmly 
by the arm, and helping him on, as a father helps 
his child to keep up with his longer legs ; and it 
was nut Joanna, for she never Mt his side, and 
at each flash seemed as though she would have 
interposed her own lithe form between himself and 
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the bullet Thus they held on their headlong way 
for a considerable time, when the old merchant 
suddenly fell exhausted on the ground, with the 
last breath he had to spare bidding Walter leave 
him to his fate, since another yard he could not run. 
Then, for the first time, they missed Santoro. The 
noise of the firing had ceased ; there were no signs 
of their pursuers ; and the CTay dawn was slowly 
breaking over the eastern hills. Yet sclf-congmtu- 
latioii was by no lueons the prevailing feeling 
with their littlo baud. 

‘ Where is he cried Lavocca wildly. ‘ lie was 
close behind mo all the way, and again and again 
hade me be of good courage. If he has fallen into 
their haud^ I will avenge him yet’-— and the de- 
termined girl had nctuall^r begun to rcoscend the 
mountain, when .Toanna seized her arm. 

* He is nut in their hands, Lavocca, but with the 
saints, 1 trusV whispered she tenderly ; * 1 saw him 
leap into the air, ten minutes back, kUled by a 
bullet through his brain.’ 

* You saw him die, and yet you rau on ? Oh, 
cruel, cruel 1’ cried the unhappy girl. 

*What aid could we have given him, dear 
Lavocca? Would you have had us make the 
triumpli of his murderers still greater by becom- 
ing their prisoners ? Ills dearest wish, if he could 
now express it, would be that you should eifect 
your escape. Let us now think only of obeying 
]^n, and mourn him afterwards.’ 

Accustomed to submit in everything to .Ioanna’s 
will, Lavocca was to all appearance herself again 
before they resumed their flight ; she shed no more 
tears, but instead of using her former vigilance, 
kept her eyes fixed on the ground, as though 
she cared little now what fortune happened to 
her, and lagged somewhat behind the rest. It Wiis 
a harsh blow of fale that had deprived her of tlic 
being who was so soon to have been her husband, 
but, as a matter of fact, she bad been by no means 
passionately devoted to poor Santoro ; the love, as 
in her mistress’s cose, hod been almost wholly on 
one side, only in the reverse onler as to sex ; and, 
moreover, Lavocca vrsia a coquette in her way, 
with no stronger feeling of any kiml than that 
of exciting adiiiirutiuxi. Joanna, indeed, was as 
much grieved as she, at their late couqianioirs 
death, for she could not but be aware that she 
herself had been the involuntary cause of it. But 
on the other hand, now that the pursuit of those 
whom she hod such good cause to fear was over, or 
seemed to be so, and while the reward, for which 
she had fought so hard, seemed within her grasp, 
her heart had scarce room for grief. Tlie dawn 
hail broadened into daylight, and from where they 
stood, upon a low spur of the mountain, some por- 
tion of their city of refuge was to be seen. * See, 
Walter,’ whisjxei'cd she triumphantly, as they 
moved side by side together; * yonder is Palermo ; 
the troops are not far from hence ; but in any case, 
in one hour more, you will bo free, and 1 shall be 
bound only by the sweet tics of love and duty.’ 

^ The words had scarce escaped her lips, when a 
line of fire, accompanied by a splutter of musketry, 
broke out from a small thicket close to the right of 
them, and she dropped down at his feet like a stone. 
When tho blinding bitter smoke had rolled away, 
Walter, kneeling by her prostrate form, foimd him- 
self surrounded by a crowd of soldiers, astonished 
to see the young Englishman moved to tears by 
the just retribution that hod overtaken cue of hu 


captors. 

was bound hand and foot*; and' Mr CbristdpliRr 
Brown was drinking brandy os though it were 
water, from a flask which the officer in commaud 
was holding to his lips. 

CHAPTER XLVII.— ‘he IS WORTH ALL LOVE CAN 
GIVE HIM.’ 

Joanna was not dead ; but iflie had received more 
than one wound, which the surgeon of the detach- 
ment pronounced to ho very serioas. As soon as 
they were bound up, and she could be moved, a i 
litter was brought, in which she was conveyed I 
slowly towards the town ; and beside it walked ' 
Walter and Lavocca. A brief exxdanatiou of the 
matter had, of course, been given by the former, 
and the two women at once divided the interest of ; 
their captors with those whom they had been sent ! 
out to rescue. Poor Mr Brown, indeed, as he limped ; 
along, all draggled and torn, with anything hut tWl | 
smooth, starched look which distinguishes the ricli ! 
citizens of London, was by no means an attractive ; 
object; but since his pecuniary value was well ; 
understood, he did not lack uttenliun. Altogether, ' 
the jirocession was a sonibrc one, very unlike what . 
the return of an expedition should be which has 
accoiiix>lishcd its object. For the soldiers were ' 
aw'are that they had nut only ‘encumbered witli 
llicir assistance ’ the persons whom they had g»>ne . | 
out to succour, but bail inflictctl a gi'ievons wrong ' ; 
oil her to whom the escape of the ])risonei's had | 
been owing; while Mr Brown was too exhausted, 
and Walter too overcome with ])ily for his pro- . 
server, to shew any symptom of satisfaction. As ; 
she was lifted speechless into the litter, she had ! 
feebly held out her hand to him, and he had | 
carried it to bis lips, and rebiined it still. The i 
soldiers thought that the young Engl ishman was hut I 
expressing his gratitude by so doing ; but he would j 
have done the same, had it been an open sign of | 
their engagement. He was too full of coiiiiiiisera- 
tiou and thankfulness to her, to abate one jot of an 
exhibition of atVection which evidently gave, her 
an intense pleasure ; nor, whatever liis iiiibiddi ii 
Uioughts might have been, did he permit himself 
to speculate upon what fortune might have in stoiv 
for him should her wounds ])rovc mortal, llis 
whole existence was for the time devoted^ to her ; 
the rcmembruncc of his former life, including even 
his late .experiences while in Corralli’s power, were 
all swept away, to make room, as it were, for the 
absorbing reflection that this girl had given to him 
her love, and hod iirovcd its geiiuiiieucss by sacri- 
ficing for him all she had — even |)crhaps to liic 
itselfi 

At a small village on their way, a mule was 
found, Avhereon Mr Brown wjis lifted, which en- 
abled him to converse os well os keep pace with 
his late companion. 

‘Walter Litton, you are henceforth my son, 
remember, whatever happens,’ were his first words, 
spoken with great feoliug. ‘ I mean,’ added he, os 
the young painter Btarcd at him, halt-dazed witii 
woe and wonder, ‘ whatever liappens as respects 
dear Lilian.’ 

I low strange it seemed that such a coininumc»" 
tion should give him pain ; but yet it did s^ 
He only bowed his head, by way of wknowled^ 
incnt; then turned to Joanna in terror, , 
should have uuderstood the old man’s uoros. 
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Whether they Teferred to Lilian's state of health, 
or her feelings towards hitiiself (of which he ha<l 
never spoken openly to her father), he did not 
know, but it brougnt her home to his nimein- 
brance, and in so doing, seemed to do a wrong to 
his wounded charge. 

* This young woman, to whom we owe so much,’ 
continucci Mr Brown, misunderstanding his glance, 
■will of course be taken to our hotel, to bo tended 
by my daughters like a sister.* 

‘Indeed, she deserves no less, sir,* answered 
Walter solemnly. 

Nothing more was said until they drew near 
the city, when Mr Brown once more broke silence: 
■I wonder whether that scoundrel Selwyn will 
venture to look me in the face?’ The old 
merchant’s mental vigour was evidently returning 
to him, now that he had reached the conflnes of 
civilisation; while Walter, who had been the 
leading spirit throughout their common dangers, 
I'elt, oil the contrary, more perplexed and subdueil 
with eveiy footfall. Notwithstanding the uarliiiess 
of the hour, a great crowd, upon whom Joanna’s 
dark eyes rested without seeming to observe their 
presence, accompanied the procession to the hotel, 
where the good news had ali'cady penetrated, and 
on the steps of which stood the landlord, to do 
honour to their arrival. 

‘ Is Sir Reginald Sclwyii within ? * was 3lr 
Brown’s inipalieut inquiry, delivered in very 
disinheritory tones. 

‘No, sir; he left yesterday by the steamer to 
Messina. Her ladyship, your daughter, however, 
did not accompany hiiii.’ 

In another minute, ere he reached the head 
of the stairs, the old man was clasped in Lotty’s 
anus. To his astonishment, and still more to tlmt 
of Waller, Lilian herself, pale and trembling, and 
looking like one risen from the grave, was standing 
at the doorway of the sitting-room. But cro she 
could shape the words of welcome, her eyes fell upon 
the litter, as it was slowly borne up-stairs, and con- 
cluding, doubtless, ^that it contained Widter, sick 
or wounded, her feeble strength forsook her, and 
she would have fallen senseless on the floor, but 
for her father’s aid. He kissed her tenderly ; and 
then, still hugging her to his breast, ol)servcd to 
j fjotty : ‘ You Avill have two patients to nurse now*, 
iny girl, instead of one. — This is a woman — ^though 
you wouldn’t think so,’ cdnlinued he, pointing 
to Jaanna — ‘and one to whom Walter and myself 
arc indebted for our lives. And here is another 
young person in male attire. AVe have been in 
very queer conqmny of late, as you will conclude; 
hut these two are by far the best specimens of it, 

I -1 do assure you.’ 

I It was qiiite curious to see how quickly tlic old 
merchant had recovered from his late depression. 
And how naturally he reassumed the position of 
host and master, which he bad occupied before his 
lato misfortunes. Poor Lavocca, on the other 
Imnd, bereft of her lover, alarmed for the fate of 
htt only friend, and overcome by the straugeiiess 


mountain-life, looked piteous and disconsolate 
enough, and lussed the hand which Lotty hold out 
«> her with grateful humility. 

^ Now, Walter, my lad,’ continued Mr Brown, 
you had better go home and make yourself com- 
fortable, while 1 do the like, and then come up 
here to bxeakioBt^ and hear tne doctor’s report. 1 


have sent for the best in the place ; and if money 
can save lier. Miss Joanna shall not want for ^c, 
or anything that life can give her.’ 

AValter would have hesitated to obey this order, 
for he felt that his place was hy the side of the 
wounded girl, whom ne had promised to make his 
wife ; but the arrival of the suxgcoii, who instantly 
ordered the patient to be conveyed into the inner 
room, and the apartment to be cleared, put the 
matter beyond his power, and compelled him to 
retire to his lodgings. Here he remained in a 
straiigii stale of anxiety and suspense, scarcely 
knowing what to hope or what to fear; now 
moved with tender pity for Joanna, now filled with 
still more tender rogrets upon Lilian’s account ; 
and very ill inclined to listen to the congratula- 
tions with which Baccari and his son overwhelmed 
him, hut which gratitude compelled him to ac- 
knowledge. For it was indeed to the interest 
which Francisco had taken in him, and the prompts- 
ness with which he had acted, upon seeing him 
depart with Santoro, that his rescue liad been due. 
The lad had entertained some suspicion of his not 
being a frcte agent, during those lost days he had 
spent in Palermo, and hail watched his proceedings 
accordingly ; had dogged him to the gate of the 
cemetery, and contrived to overhear the name of 
the locality where (’orralli hail pitched his camp. 

I Then, when coiiviiicciL of the young Englishman’s 
departure and its object, he had liurricd to the 
consul with the letter Walter had left behind him, 
and had also delivered that for Lilian into the 
hands of his inistre&s, her attendant. In conse- 
quence of these rapid measures, the troops had 
been sent out forthwith, with better information 
than usual as to the direction in which to march, 
and with orders to surround the mountain. The 
impatience and fury of Corrsdli himself had done 
the rest. Bui besides sending out the troops, the 
tidings thus disseminated by Francisco hod roused 
public indignation, not only iunong the British 
resident.'S but witli the natives themselves, against 
Sir Reginald ; and it was amid a storm of hisses 
and execrations that he had embarked on boaiil 
the steamer on the previous afternoon. lie hod 
not indeed been drivun to do so by the general 
indignation ; his natural courage would probably 
have been too high for that ; hut ni'ter having 
witnessed Walters departure, he hod felt inaction 
iiisuppotlable. To stav in Palermo and await the 
news of the massacre tliat he could liave preventeil 
by the mere signing of his name, was something 
that even his iron nerves refused to face ; and 
therefore he had taken his ]ilace for Messina. He 
would willingly have curried Lotty with him, since, 
ill her despair and wretchedness at the coming 
catastrophe, she was only too likely to drop some 
hint that would lead to his inculiKition ; hut, on 
the other hand, to tear her away at such a time 
from her sick sister, was an act which would set 
every tongue wagging against him, and still more 
ccrtiuuly arouse suspicion. So Sir Reginald had 
gone alone, to the great relief of all concerned, 
save the mob, who wished to duck him, and Mr 
Brown, who -no longer restrained by sentiments of 
respect for the baronet of the United Kingdom — 
yearned to give him a piece of his mind. 

Ill the midst of these details came a message 
from the hotel, to say that Walter's presence was 
required there at once ; be hurried tliitlier, and 
found Lotty awaiting him in the sitUug-iuom Mone. 
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I * I don’t understand tlie matter at all, Mr Litton/ 
said she nervous!}'. ‘Everything has been so 
strange and terrible, that it may well have done 
away with my poor wits ; but this poor brigand 
woman, it seems, is dying ; and though Lilian is 
most unfit to be her companion under such cir- 
cumstances, she has insisted upon being with her, 
and now you have been sent for to see them both 
— alone.’ 

Walter’s heart was too full to speak ; he only 
bowed, and followed Lotty through the door that 
led into the sick-room. She ushered him within 
it, and then immediately withdn^w, taking Julia 
and Lavocca with her ; and Walter found hiuistdf 
alone with the two women, to each of whom — but 
out of devotion to one of them— he had plighted 
his troth. Joanna, looking strangely unlike her- 
self in feminine garb, and with features from which 
the near approach of death liad chased every touch 
of harshness, and left all womanly, was lying on 
Lilian’s conch; while Liliaii — with checks as pale 
os those of her conipanion, and which she in vain 
strove to keeji free from tears — was sitting in an 
arzn-cliair by her side. She signed to him in ' 
silence to draw near Joanna. 

* I have sent for you, Signor Litton,* began the 
latter, in weak and broken tones; when a gentle 
hand Wiis suddenly placed upon her arm, and a 
soft voice interrupted her with ; ‘ Why not call 
him Walter f ’ * Ah, you have a goo<l heart,* mur- 
mured the dying girl. ‘ VTes, I will call him Walter, 
since it is for so short a time. — Walter, I have 
sent for yon, to bid you farewell The doctor tells 
me — though indeed I felt that it was so before he 
came-— that I am dying. It is l)cttcr that this 
should be, even on my own account, for what 
had T to live for save a love that could never be 
returned ; and upon yours, how much better, since 
it will set you free.’ 

Walter’s eyes were fixed upon her with an in- 
effable tenderness and pity, as he replied : ‘ Do 
you suppose, then, tliat 1 wish you to die, Joanna, 
you who have just preserved my life V 

‘No; you are too generous, too unselfish, to 
wisli that ; but, ncvcrtlicless, my death will make 
you happy, and therefore death is welcome to me. 
It was but a mad dream of mine— but 1 am a poor 
ignorant foolish girl — that I could ever win your 
love. I see that now. Yet you won mine, all 
that I had to give, Walter, and you will keep it 
still ; not like this other one’s’ (here she smiled 
on Lilian) ; * yet something not altogether worthless 
to think of now and then, and draw a sigh from 
you. 1 hope that 1 shall not be quite foigotten, 
Valter?’ 

'You will never be forgotten, Joanna, while the 
life that you have given still abides within me.’ 

' And if 1 had lived, you would Imve kept your 
word ?’ 

' 1 would have mode you my wife, so lielp me. 
Heaven !’ 

^ ‘Brave heart, brave heart!’ continued Joanna. 
He tells the truth to man anil woman. — You knew 
this before, Lilian, but he did not know yon knew. 
—Give me your hand, Walter, This hand is 
mine,’ she murmured, carrying it to her parched 
lip^ ‘ and I have the right to dispose of it — Now, 
Lilian, rive me yours.* Then she took Lilian’s 
hand^ and placed it in Walter’s. ‘You ore worthy 
of him ; yon will make him happy, as 1 nei^ 
could have done. May Heaven bless you both I’ 


The physical exertion she hod used had been 
very slight yet she seciiied greatly exhausted. 

‘ Indeed, Joanna, yon must say uo more,’ whis- 
pered Lilian, caressing her. ‘ Walter must go away 
lor the present ; you are doing yourself harm.’ 

' As you please,’ murmured Joanna with a sad 
smile, ‘ tliotigli 1 do not think I can take harm. 
But before be goes — ^he is yours now, Lilian; I 
have inoile him over to you — may 1 ask of him 
to kiss me I ’ 

Walter bent low, half-blind with tears, and gave 
Joanna his first kiss : it was his last one also • 
for she died within an hour or so^ quite suddenly,’ 
in Lotty’s arms, whom she took for Lilian, whose 
scanty strength hod succumbed to the late excite- 
ment 

‘ Be good to him, dear,’ were the poor girl’s last 
words. ‘ lie is worth all love can give him.’ 


NAKOOTIOS. 

Tnn indulgence in narcotics— something to dull, 
stupefy, and soothe the nervous system —is a pre- 
dominant human weakness. Nature has lieen 
ransacked for narcotics. Tobacco, opium, betel- 
nut, Indian hemp, even some kinds of fungi, arc 
employed for the desired object When tobacco 
was first introduced into hhiroxH^ its use was 
nearly everywhere looked upon with dislike by 
the authorities. The ctforU that were made 
to suppress it ainoiiuted to nothing less than 
persecution, and their want of success furnishes 
a curious illustmtion of the uselessness of legis- 
lative iuterference with the individual’s legitimate 
freedom of action. It serves also to illustrate in 
some nicasiire the strong hold which the taste for 
narcotics obtains over the mind, especially as 
tobacco is one of the mildest iiiurcutics in use. 
Amongst ourselves, not to mention King James’s 
well-known ConnlerhUist, iimny petty restrictions 
were laid on Uie sale of tobacco during that mon- 
arch’s reign, and the import duty wils raised from 
twopence to six sliilliiigs and tenpcncc a pound. 
In England and elsewhere, remonstRince and 
|)cnalties were eriually unavailing. Tulmcco made 
Its way steadily into favour, and is believed to be 
now in use among nut less iliaii eight hundred 
millions of the human race. 

Measures of a severe nature have been tried in 
China to check the use of opium, and liavc 
l)ccn quite ns unsuccessful. However apathetic 
the Chinese may be in respect to most things, they 
will not submit to the withdrawal of their favourite 
narcotic. But in cose of so dangerous a poison, 
some restrictions arc as much needed as they arc 
on the sale of spirituous liquors amongst onisclvcs; 


deplorable than those of habitual drunkenness. 
Of forty prisoners confined in the House of Correc- 
tion at Singapore, thirty-five were found to use 
opium ; and of tliesc, seventeen, who had been 
in receipt of eighteen shillings a month ns wagesj 
spent twenty-four shillings on opium, the difference 
being obtained by Uiefl. From a sanitary 
of view, the results are equally sad. The confirmed 
opium-eater in the East seluoiii lives beyond tli 
age of forty, and may bo recognised at a 
by his trembling steps and curved spine, n 
sunken glassy eyes and sallow withe^ 

The muMles, too, of his neck and fingers often 

become Gontiacted. Yet incumng even this penalty 
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will enable him to indul^ his vice only for a 
certain Iragth of time. Unlike tlie healthy enjoy- 
ment which we derive from our appetite of hunger, 
and which Nature herself renews periodically, tlie 
enjoyment of the opium-eater gmdually diminishes 
as his system becomes habituated to the drug. 
From time to time he must increase the quantity 
which he takes, but at length no increase will 
produce any effect. Under these circumstances 
he has recourse to a dangerous expedient : he 
mixes a small quantity of corrosive suldiinate with 
the opium, the influence of which is thus for a 
time renewed. Then these means also fail ; when 
the victim must bear the miserable conditiou to 
which he is reduced, until probably, sooner or later, 
lie sinks into the grave. On the excitable tem- 
pciament of the Midays and Javanese, a strong 
dose of opium causes a state of frantic fury amount- 
ing almost to madness, and this often ends in that 
homicidal niauia which has been called * running 
amuck ; ’ in other words, in the individual atUck- 
ing with his crease or dagger cveiy one whom he 
meets, so that it becomes necessary to shoot him 
down with os little compunction as wc do a nuul 
dog. In Java, opium is not allowed to be sold 
except in an adultenited form, the risk of tliese 
evil consctpicnccs being thus in some measure 
lessened. 

So far as the effects of opium on the system are 
concenied, it in almost entirely a matter of indif- 
ference in what way the drug is used. Whether 
it be taken in the solid form of pills, in the liquid 
form of laudauiim, or inhaled from a pipe as 
heated vapour, it speedily exerts its pernicious 
and almost irresistible iiifiueiice over tue mind ; 
BO that few possess the iron will needed to 
rclin(iuish the habit when it has once been fairly 
acquired. How completely even the most intel- 
lectual and cultivated minds may become enslaved 
was well illustrated iii the cases of Coleridge and 
Dc Quiiiccy, w'hose highly coloured descriptions of 
their cxjierienccs arc said to have been productive 
of much evil amongst the educated classes of this 
country. These descriptions must not, however, 
he regarded as safe criteria of the usual influence 
of opium on the colder temperament of the North 
European. According to j3r Cliristison, it seldom 
l)Tuduccs a more sinking etfect on the Anglo- 
-Saxon constitution than the removal of torpor and 
sluggishness, thus rendering the opium-eater a 
pleasant and conversable coiiipauion ; but these 
Hindi advantages, in turn, arc purchased by a 
period of subsequent pain and depression, the 
niisciy of which it would be difficult to exaggerate. 

Opium, besides acting as a narcotic, possesses a 
rmarkable power as a restorative. By apparently 
checking the natural waste of nervous energy, it 
enables the system to support fatigue, beneath 
which it must otherwise inevitably have sunk. 
Eor this reason it is mucli used by the Halcarras, 
the palonquin bcareis and messengors of India, 
who journey almost incredible distance^ furnished 
with notliing more than a bag of rice, a little 
nnd a pot to draw water from tne wells. 
Hie Tartar couriers also use it to sustain them, 
when conipelled to travel night and day in cross- 
ing the arid deserts of Central Asia ; and in some 
pnrta of the East it is administered as a restorative 
even to horses. 

It is difficult to come to any definite conclusion 
as to whether the physical character of eastern 


races who habitually use opium as a narcotic has 
deteriorated in consequence. No doubt the general 
belief is that even mo<lerate indulgence must 
necessarily be injurious, and it is ea^ to point 
to the enervated character of the Turks and 
other oriental races as a probable result of the 
habit. But at the same time it is a disputed 
point among physiologists how far this belief 
correctly represents the trulln The opinions of 
many men well acr^uainted with the East might 
l^ quoted in opposition to it ; for example, Dr 
Latwell,^ foriiierly of the East India Company’s 
service, in writing to the Pharmaceutical Journal^ 
has affirmed that, as reganls the great mass of the 
Chinese, no injurious effects of the opium they 
consume can be noticed, the people being gener- 
ally a luusciilar and well-formed race. Dr Mac- 
pherson has given similar testimony in respect to 
the^ Chinese, and Dr Biirnes in respect to the 
natives of Scinde and Catch , whilst, on the other 
hand, Dr Little of Singapore is of opinion that the i 
native population of that island would be in danger 
of becoming extinct from the use of opiates, were 
it not constantly recruited by immigration. It is, 
however, evident that the question can only be I 
satisfactorily answ-eml by knowing the real extent ' 
to which opium-eating prevails among the different 
eastern populations, ami of this no reliable statis- 
tics can be obtaiuod. 

'J’hcro is a similar want of definite information 
in respect to the United Kingdom. Attention was 
partially drawn to the subject so long ago as 1844> 
by an inmiiry that was made into the state of large 
towns in ijancashire ; and since that time there is 
every reason to believe that the evil has largely 
augmented. The increase in the quantities of the 
raw material imported would alone be sufficient 
to render this probable ; for whilst, in 1852, the 
importation amounted to 1 14, (K)0 pounds, it had 
grown to :i5(>,0()0 pounds in 1872. No doubt a 
laxgc portion ofthis enormous quantity is employed 
in the nianufactnre of morphia or other alkaloids, 
and is cither exported or employed for legitimate 
medicinal purposes ; but it is dillicult to account 
for ail increase iii twenty years of two hundred 
per cent., except on the supposition that the dnig 
IS more largely ^ised as a narcotic than is generally 
believed. The facility with which this form of 
vice can be concealed, renders direct evidence on 
the subject difficult to obtain ; but such evidence 
ns can be procured tends to prove that the above 
supposition is correct. We have recently been 
informed by the medical attendant to the work- 
house in one of our lai^^er cities, that a week 
nurely passes without a case of ojiium-cating 
coming to his knowledge among those who seek 
admission to the workhouse ; and that he has 
known women, when suflering from the depres- 
sion consequent upon their enforced abstinence^ 
even go down on their knees to beg that he would 
atlminister to them an opiate. Again, there is 
reason to believe that opium is a favourite stimu- 
lant with many underfed aud overworked artisans 
and labourers ; and from inquiries made by 
parochial officials, clergymen, and others^ this 
would appear to be especially the case in agri- 
cultural uistricts. In tue fenny districts of Lin- 
colnshire, a belief bein^ prevalent that opium acts 
08 a preservative against the effects of a damp 
climate, many of the inhabitants have in this way , 
become addicted to its use. 
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Another and even more reprehensible form of 
the opium evil among the lower classes is to bo 
found in the practice of administering soothing 
mixtures to young children for the purpose of 
keeping them quiet. In one instance, a mother, 
because her child was unwell, has been known to 
place a piece of cnide opium in its mouth to suck, 
the death of the child being naturally the con- 
sequence ; and though cases of sucli gross and 
culpable ignorance os this are no doubt rare, it is 
certain that the administration of soothing sirups 
and cordials is too commonly resorted to. In large 
iiiaTiuructiiring towns, where mothors are often 
employed iiL iuctories daring the day, their infants 
are frequently placed for tlie time in the care of 
nurses ; and these women seldom feel any com- 
punction in administering an opiate to a child who 
IS troublesome. It cannot be too widely know'n 
how greatly such a practice tends not only to the 
direct increase of infant mortality, but also to the 
permanent injury of the constitution, hy inducing 
convulsions and other similar nervous diseases. 

Opinm in one of its forms enters largely into 
the conqiosition of many of the pain-killers and 
patent medicines so freely advertised for domestic 
use in the present day, and for this reason the 
greatest care is needed in having recourse to any 
of them. I'aken, pcThax»s, in tlie first instanec, to 
alleviate the torments of neuralgia or toothache, 
what proves to be a remedy soon becomes a source 
of gratification, which the wretchedness that follou's 
on abstinence renders increasingly diflicnlt to lay 
aside. The same must be said of narcotics, such 
as bromide of potassium and hydrate of chloral, 
frequently resorted to os a remedy for sleepless- 
ness ; the system quickly becomes habituated to 
their use, and they can then be relinquished only 
at the cost of much snifering. Indeed, the btst- 
mcntioiied of these two dnigs obtains over the 
mind a power which may he compared to that of 
opium, and is, moreover, liable to occasion the 
disca.se known as chlomlisra, by which the system 
iiltiniatcly becomes a complete wreck. 

Looking at the wltolc question of the medicinal 
use of narcotics, it is pcrliaps not too much to say, 
that they should never be employed except with 
the authority of a competent nicdiciil adviser. 

Turning again to the narcotics of savage or but 
semi-civilised races, we find a species of fungus 
(Amanita mmcaria) employed by the natives of 
Kamtschatka and the adjoining provinces of Siberia. 
It grows plentifully in psirts of Kamlchatka, and 
is there generally prepared for use in several 
ways. The inhabitants either ^ther it during 
the hottest months, and hang it in strings to 
dry in the open air, or leave it to ripen and 
dry in the ground, when it possesses stronger 
narcotic qualities. Small-sized specimens, covered 
with warty excrescences and deeply coloured, arc 
also considered more valuable than the smooth 
pale ones. Sometimes it is eaten in soups and 
sauces, or is taken mixed with the juice of the 
whortloberry ; but the more usual method is to 
sw^low it whole, rolled into the form of a pill, and 
a single largc-siz^ toadstool thus taken is sufficient 
to cause the narcotic effects during a whole day. 
Thm bc»r a veiy close rcsemblaiico to those of 
ordinary intoxi^tion, and, like them, often end in 
complete insensibility. Whatever may be the nat- 
nml temperament of the individual shews itself with 
nnusnal distinctness. A man who is fond of music 


I or of talking will be constantly singing or chatter- 
ing ; and secrets often thus slip out, the disclosure 
of which is the source of much subsequent trouble. 
In this form of narcotism, too, the power of estimi 
ating the size of objects is temporarily destroyed, 
so that a man wishing to step across a straw or a 
small twig will raise his foot as though about to 
step iicrosB the tniiik of a tree. 

The Siberian fungus is not the only narcotic 
in which this last peculiarity is found. Similar 
erroneous impressions are caused by the Indian 
hemp, which, though it is used in south-western 
Asia, and indeed, in the Brazils as well, is more 
properly the narcotic of the African coutincTit, 
where it is known to tho native Saccs from the 
Mediterranean to the Cape of Good Hope. It is 
the same plant that is grown in Europe for the 
sake of its valuable fibre; for, though probahlv 
indigenous to India, it is able, like the potato anil 
the tobacco plant, to adapt itself to a great variety 
of climates, luid is grown even in tlie north of 
Russia. Its narcotic virtues depend on a n>siiious 
substance contained in the sap ; and this is nincli 
more ubimdant in tropical climates tlian it is in 
temperate. Indocrl, the Iflnropean plant is almost 
devoid of it, though it possesses a strong odour 
which has been known to make people ill who 
Imve reinnincMl long in a hemp-fichl. ’riiiis, when 
the dried plant is eitlicr snioketl or eaten, its 
are both rapid and powerful. In Morocco, where 
the dried (lowers are generally smoked, a single* 
pipe not larger than an ordinary tobaeco-inpo is 
sufficient to iiito.\icutc. Among the Arabs and 
Syrians, tlic usual ineibod is to boil the leaves ami 
{lowers in water mixed with butter to the consist- 
ence of a syrup, which is called liascliisch, and as it 
has an extremely disagreeable taste, is eaten iii u 
confection of cloves, nutmegs, and other spices. 
But however the narcotic may be used, the pleas- 
ure it affords is much the same in character. It 
has been described as consisting in 'an intense 
feeling of happiness, which attends all the opera- 
tions of tho mind. The sun shines on every 
thought that posses through the brain, and every 
movement of the body is the source of onjoy- 
nient’ But the most remarkable peculiarity of the 
Indian hemp has yet to be iiieiitiuncd : a dose 
of the resin has been known to occasion that 
strange condition of the nervous system called 
catalepsy, in which, notwithstanding the force (d 
gravity, the limbs of the uiiconscioiis patient 
remain stationary in whatever position they «»«>' 
be placed. _ ^ 

The use of the coco-tree as a narcotic in Peru 
and llolivia is of very great antiquity. When the 
Spaniards landed under Pizarro, they found the 
natives chewing the dried leaves, in exactly the wme 
way in which they have continued to chew them 
down to the present day. Efforts were indew 
made, soon after the subjugation of the coiiiitEy, to 
put a stop to the practice, for the jilant hail acted 
an important part in the Peruvian religious cere- 
monies, and its use was looked upon by the con- 
querors OB an obstacle to the spread of Chnatiaiiit}* 
Nevertheless, the Indians persevered in spite oi 
every prohibition ond severity. Before longi w » 
the owners of mines and plantations dwcoyer 
that it was to their interest to connive at the liawr, 
as, with its aid, their labourers were able to 
form more work on a given quantity of “ n 
th^ could do without it It has tiius gmduaUy 
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become the univereal custom to allow from fifteen 
to thirty minutes, three or four times a day, for 
the purpose of chewing. At these times the first 
ohject of the Indian is to make himself as comfort- 
able as possible, for the coca fails to produce its 
effect unless the chewer bo perfectly quiescent, 
lie stretches himself at full length in the shade, 
on a couch of dry leaves or soft turf, and rolling a 
few of the coca-leaves into a ball, conveys them 
into his mouth ; adding immediately, to bring out 
the full flavour, a small quantity of unsfaked 
lime, or of tlie alkaline ashes of certain plants. 
\^en thus engaged, the apathy he displays to 
everything around him is something inarvcllous. 
No entreaty on the part of his employer will induce 
] iim to move, and if he be a confirmed eoquerOf he 
is indiflereut even to drenching rain or the roar of 
, wild animals in the neighbouring tbicket. In 
what way the pleasures of the coca-leaf manifest 
themselves is not known, hut they must evidently 
bu of a very seducing kind, thus to render men 
insensible to personal danger. 

Notwillisiaiidiiig the wide prevalence of the use 
of narcotics, little or nothing is known of the way 
ill wiiicli their different effects are produced on the 
system ; and the problem is complicated by the 
nninbcT of active substances that enter into their 
composition. Opium, besides other more ordinary 
ingredients, contains no fewer than eleven peculiar 
oiganic compounds, all of which are believed to 
I share in producing its usual cifects. It has, liow’- 
I ever, been npiicetl that many symptoms of nar- 
cotism bear a close resemblance to those of insanity. 
The wild laughter of a man under the Influence of 
the deadly iiiglitshadc cannot be distinguished from 
that of a maniac, aud the false impressious os to 
the size of objects, caused by the Indian hemp aud 
! the Siberian fungus, are a permanent feature in the 
malady of many lunatics. It lias been suggested 
by Dr Carpenter that much light might be tlirown 
on the eoniicction bctwecii the mind aud the body 
I by studying the nhenumena of drunkenness, and it 
seems probable that those of narcotism in diflereut 
parts of the world might be made to yield ccpially 
rich results. Of one thing we may be quite certain. 
The use of tobacco has become a positive vice. 
'Hie wastefulness of money which it causiis, with- 
out a compensatory advantage, is alone deplorable. 
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In going through the busy streets of London, one 
cannot help noticing a new trade that has been 
struck out — ^the sale of penny ices, conducted by 
means of wheeled barrows on the side of the 
thoroughfare. Likely enough, the vendor is sur- 
rounded by spendthrift littto boys, who lap in 
the frozen ^ cream * as blissfully indifferent to 
its composition os they are unconcerned about 
fte process by which tlio phenomenon of freez- 
hig is brought about under a broiling sun. Tliis 
happy indifference is not exactly confined to 
^ung gentlemen who take their refreshment at 
*Wow8 in the streets, and perhaps it is as well 
that it should not bo. As a general rule, it is 
perhaps better not to inquire too closely into the 
production of what wo eat and drink. But the 
freezing of cream at a time of year when dogs arc 
popularly supposed to go mad from heat, and 


people are evciy day falling down from sunstroke, 

18 a phenomenon of so striking a character, that, 
hut for our familiarity with it, it would probably 
arrest the attention of most of us. 

_ It is one which certainly ought to arrest atten- 
tion, for it is one which illustrates in a very 
interesting way not only the operation of natural 
forces which arc continually working mighty and 
innumerable changes on the face of the earth, hut 
— ^what will probably strike most minds os some- 
thing even more curious and interesting still — 
it shews how the Creator lias, as it -were, inter- 
posed to check the too viok^nt operation of His 
own laws, and to arrest the rapidity of changes 
which, without some such check, would speedily 
reduce this beautiful earth of ours to a condition 
of chaotic ruin and utter desolation. 

Nothing can he simpler than the actual process 
of freezing adopted by our locomotive manufac- 
turers of penny ices, and indeed by confectioners 
generally. It consists merely in putting into a 
I metal cylinder whatever is to be frozen — ^new 
milk, fresh eggs, loaf-sugar, and fresh butter, arc 
the ingredients which the Confectioners* Journal 
gives fur ice-cream — surrounding it with equal 
quantities of broken ice and salt, and rapidly spin- 
ning it round, so as to produce a little friction. 

Now, everybody know's, or may know by trying 
it, that ice alone would not freeze the contents oL* 
the cylinder. It would simply melt slowly away, 
of course making whatever was near it very cold, 
but not cold enough to freeze. Indeed, it would 
seem ridiculous 1o suppose that the temperature ' 
which would melt the ice could possibly freeze the 
cream that was in the middle of it, especially 
when we raised that temperature by causing friction. 
Common-senso might suggest that while the cream 
got colder, the ice and the W'ater around it would 
get slightly warmer, and that the result would be 
the immediate temperature of the two. 

The supposition, however, would not be nearly 
so ridiculous as it would appear, and common- 
sense would be quite wrong as to tlie facts of the 
temperaliire. 

The cream certainly will not freeze with ice 
alone around it, but it will come a great deal 
nearer to freeziug-point than might be expected ; 
for, although it will keep on giving out its heat 
to the surrounding ice, it will not make the ice 
in the slightest degree warmer, even though the 
process be aided by friction. So long as a parUcIe 
of ice remains unmeltcd, the ice itself and the 
water it is in will stand at one fixed temperature, 
however much heat may be imparted to it ; and 
unless the cream is in contact with something that 
ever communicates warmth to it, it will continue 
to get colder and colder so long as an atom of 
ice remains near it. 

The explanation of this is to be found in a law 
which, like that of gravitation and many other 
natural laws, we can see in opemtion, without in 
the least degree comprehending it The law is 
this : ^at where a solid body like ice becomes a 
fluid My like water, a certain amount of heat is 
alw'ays absorbed and concealed by the fluid. In 
the some way, when a liquid like water becomes 
a vapour like steam, a certain amount of heat is 
absorbed and concealed by the steam. The cream 
in the cylinder gives out its heat to the ice ; but 
instead of the heat making it wanner, it helps to 
melt the ice, and then totally disappears in the 
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water. It does not make the water warmer 
any more than it did the ice ; it is hidden or 
hAcnt licat It cannot lie detected in any way 
either by the sense or hy the thcrmoiiieter ; but it 
is quite certain that it is there, and if we convert 
the water back a<;iiin into ice, it will immediately 
. make its appearance, and will affect the ther- 
niometer. 

A solid is never converted into a liquid, or a 
liquid into a vapour, without the consumption of 
more heat than would he required to effect the 
change, if it were not for this iiiystcrious provision 
of nature ; and if we can contrive to produce the 
rarer body from the denser — the liquid from the 
solid, or the vapour from the liquid— very rapidly 
and abundantly, as we do when we mix ice and 
salt together, and set a metal cylinder rapidly 
revolving in the midst of it, everything near it, 
including the cylinder and its contents, will be 
speedily robbed of its warmth, and reduced to a 
temperature below freezing-point 

Tnus it is, then, that we are able to produce 
frozen cream in the London streets during < dog- 
days.’ We take advantage of two natural laws, 
with one of which everybody is familiar enough. 
Evexybody knows that when water is reduced in 
temperature to 32° Fahrenheit it becomes ice, and 
that when ice is exposed to a temperature above 
32^ it is converted into w'ater. Evciybody knows 
that from the surface of the ocean water rises into 
the air in the form of vapour ; that when the vapour 
comes ill contact with something colder than itself, 
such as a stratum of coUl air or the top of a moun- 
tain, it condenses into clouds, and if still further 
chilled it falls in the form of ruin, or us snow, sleet, 
or hail, to be again niclteil and evaporated. But, 
by itself, the law which effects these changes woid(l 
bring about the most disastrous consequences. It 
would produce them all by a series of violent 
shocks, which would often he more terrible and 
destructive than earthquakes. Seventeen volumes 
of water will e.xpand into about eighteen volumes 
of ice ; and even with the slow and gradual pro- 
cess of freezing which nature has arranged for us, 
we see that water-pipes are burst, vessels of all 
kinds, from bottles to reservoirs, arc riven and 
cracked, and even rocks and mountains are rent 
and torn hy the irresistible force of the expansion. 
Blit suppose all this took place instantaneously; 
that the first cold gust of wind that swept across 
a bqdy of water after it had cooled to 32’ froze it 
at once into a solid mass ; or that the water filling 
a crevasse in a mountain-peak were thus suddenly 
j congealed and expanderl ; or that the tremendous 
volumes of water that are often rolling over our 
heads in the form of clouds were liable at any 
moment to congeal into ice, and come crashing 
down by the ton! And a thaw would often be 
even more ruinous than a frost. An accumulation 
of snow and ice on a iiioimtaiu-peak or a rising 
ground, or even a house-top, would he simply a 
reservoir liable to burst at any moment, and come 
down in overwhelming and devastating torrents. 
All these and a thousand other disasters are pre- 
vented by the wise and beneficent interposition of 
the other law which wc see at work on the ice- 
vendors harrow. 

Nature ordains that in every fluid a certain 
amount of heat shall lie hidden away os a I'cscrvc 
force, to he brought out wherever there is a danger 
of too sudden a change. Nobody could tell that 


the heat was there ; but the moment the surround- 
ing cold becomes so great that the fluid is in 
danger of being suddenly congealed into a solid 
the latent heat ut once betrays itself, mitigates the 
cold, and renders the process a slow and gradual 
one. On the other hand, the solid which the ice- 
vendor puts around his tins no sooner begins to 
dissolve, than the fluid it produces begins to absorb 
heat with such rapidity that everything around it i 
is robbed of its warmth, and liquefaction is arrested. 
Tho change, which but for this would have bceii 
almost instantaneous, is effected slowly and hy 
degrees ; and if, notwithstanding this loss of heat 
we still keep up a rapid thaw bv atlding salt to the 
ice, and by revolving the vessel, the cream within 
it, and everything else around, must be laid under 
contribution, and must part with its warmth, even 
though it be frozen hanl, and tliat in a sultry 
thoroughfare on a broiling August aiiernooii. 


IIB QIVETII ms BELOVED SLEEP. 

BY ANTONIA DICKSON. 

A LtTTLB child rests on a bed of pain, 

IVith an aching head and a throbbing brain ; 

A feverish tlnsh on the soft cheek lies^ 

And a wistful look in the sweet blno eyes, 

As the sick child moans : ‘ How tho slow hours creep ! 
Will the Lord not send to His little one sleep?* 

And the mother smoothed from the child's brow fair 
The eliistoriiig locks of her golden hair, 

Ami murmured : ‘ My darling, wc cannot tell ; 

But wc know that the Father doth all things well ; 
And wc know that never a creature in pain 
Addressed a prayer to His mercy in v.ain. 

Time has no line that IIm hand may not smooth ; 

Life lias no grief that His love cannot soothe ; 

And the fevered brow shall have rest at last, 

In the healing shade from tho Death Cross cast. 

Look up, iny precious one ; why sliouldst thou weep ? 
The Lord glveth .aye to His loved ones sleep.' 

And the little one gazed with a glad surprise 
In the loving deidlis of those patient eyes, 

Then lifted her lips for one long embrace. 

And turned with a smile on her weary face. 

And the mother smiled .os tho early mom 
Marked the deep pcaco on the childish form, 

And cried aloud in her thankfulness deep: 

* The dear Lord be praised. Who iiath given her sleep !' 

Ay, mother — sho sloops, in that charmed repose, 

That shall waken no more to earth's jioiiis and woer^ 
For the Saviour hath gathered His lamb to His brcasti 
Where never life’s storms shall her peace molest. 

His dear love willed not that Time should trace 
Ono sorrowful line on that innocent face ; 

Others, leas favoured, might suffer their share 
Of the midnight toil and the noontide glaro ; 

Others might labour, others might weep, ^ 

But * tho Lord giveth aye to His loved ones sleep. 
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last respect^ he was not particularly qualified by 
scholarship. 1 can recollect that some fun was 
caused in the town by his having, in writing to a 
merchant, requested him to send a gross of organs^ 
instead of a gross of oratuge^ Willie Paterson has 
long since passed away, but I sec that his neat two- 
story house remains as a memorial of the fortunate 
misadventure in the locals. 

Among my early recollections arc those connected 
with French prisoners of war. To the little town a 
few had been sent to live on parole in 1803, and 
there they continued in the light of familiar inhab- 
itants for a period of eight or nine years. Though 
called French, only two or three deserved that ap- 
pellation. The most of them were Dutch, Walloons, 
or Danes — unfortimate men who had been captured 
in connection with the French service, and sent 
to spend their lives on a small weekly allowance 
in on inland Scottish town. The two or three 
Frenchmen walked about in a quiet genteel way, 
doing nothing in the shape of work. One of them 
was a slim gentlemanly looking man of middle 
age, with gray silk stockings to the knee, and a 
small queue dangling over the neck of his coat. 
His name was Monsieur Buutclle. He lived in 
the close adjoining my father’s house, and there 
my brother Uobert and I, taking an interest in 
him, and occasionally doing him a trifling service, 
such as presenting him with a dish of small trouts, 
had the honour of making his acquaintance, ami 
familiarising ourselves with the Fi'ench language. 
The Dutclinicn sent as prisoners on parole 
naturally took to the river and its tributaries, in 
which they employed themselves fishing for trout 
or eels, the boys in the town helping them to 
dig for worms us bait, and pointing out the spots 
where they w^erc likcdy to be successful in their 
pursuit. They seemed to liave no difliciilty in 
learning English, and became at length quite com- 
panionable with the natives. The Walloons and 
Danes were a different set They occupied them- 
selves as weavers, and as such wiu'e almost merged 
in the general class of artisans. Two or three 
years later came a dtknu of a different class. He 
was seemingly the captain of a ship from the 
French West Indies, wlicx, by sonic special gratu*, 
had been pennitted to bring with him his wife 
and a negro servant-hoy named .Tack. Black Jack, 
as we called him, was sent to the school, where he 
plaved ivith the other boys on the town green, and 
at length read and spoke like a native. He w&s 
a good-natured creature, and became a general 
favourite. Jack was tho first pure negro whom 
the boys at that time had ever seen. 

None of these classes of prisoners broke his 
pmlc,nor ever (jave any trouble to the autlioritics. 
^ey had not, indeed, any appearance of being 
prisoners, for they were practically free to live and 
ramble aliont, within reasonable bounds, where 
they liked. In 1810, there was a large accession 
to this original body of prisoners on parole, to 
whom, however, on account of some special cir- 
cumstance, I shall afterwards refer. Meanwhile, 
therefore, 1 pass on to a remarkable episode in 
connection with prisoners of war who were not on 
parole, hut kept under restriction. 


In the heat of the war in Spain, depots for 
tho reception of crowds of tho common class 
of prisoners were established in various parU 
of tho country. Tho nearest of these, and which 
I on one occasion visited with my father, was at 
Peuicuick, about ten miles from Edinbuigh. IJere, 
on a level space in the depth of a valley, was a 
group of barracks, surrounded by tall palisades, for 
the accommodation of some hundreds of prisoners 
who, night and day, were strictly watched by armecl 
sentries, ready to fire on them in the event of 
outbreak. 

The day on which we happened to make our 
visit was a Sunday, and the scene presented was 
accordingly the inure startling. Standing in the 
church^’anl on the brink of the hollow, all the 
immediate surroundings betokened the solemnity 
of a Scottish Sabbath. The shops in the village 
were shut From the church W'as heard the voice 
of the preacher. Looking down from the hei^rht 
on the hive of living beings, there was not among 
them a vestige of the onlinary calm of Sunday - - 
only Diinaiichc ! Dressed in coarsu woollen clutli'ing 
of a yellow colour, .and most of them weaiiii.i; 
red or blue cloth caps, orpariy-colourcd cowls, ilio ; 
prisoners were cngtigcd in a vari(dy of amuse- ' 
ments and occupations. Prominently, and forming 
the centre of attraction, were a considerable nninher 
ranked up in two rows, joyously dancing to the 
sound of a fiddle, which was briskly played by a 
man who stood on the top of a barnd. Others 
were superintending cookery in big pots over open ■ 
tiriis, which they fanned by tho flap])iug of cocked- 
lulls. Othcirs were fencing with sticks amidst a i 
circle of eager onlookers. A lew >vere sealed I 
meilitativcly on benches, perhaps iliinking of far- i 
distant homes, or tho fortune of \var, wliicli hail j 
brought them into this ]iainfii1 predicament. In | 
twos or lliroes, some were walking apart to and frf», ! 
and 1 conjectured they were of a sliglitly superior 
class. Near ono corner was a booth — a rickidy 
concern of boards — siieiningly a kiinl of ivstanraiiU : 
with the pretentious inscription, ‘ Cakk de Paris,' ; 
over the door, and a small tricolor fla" wju; 
fluttering from a slender polo on the roof. _To j 
complete the picture, fancy several of the priso- | 
ners, no doubt the more ingtmious among thcni, 
stationed at small wickets opening with hingl^^ in 
the tall palisades, oifering for sale articles, such as 
snuff-boxes of bone, that they had been allowed ; 
to manufacture, and the nioiny got by which sales , 
procured them a few luxuries. 

Altogether, the spectacle to me, as a lioy, was 
very extraordinary, and has left an indelible 
impression on my memory. What lias since 
struck me ns the drollest thing about the scene, 
was, that the multitudinous diversioiis and occupa- 
tions should have been going on at full blast in 
the hollow of a pretty Scottish dell on a Sunday 
forenoon, almost within the sound ofpsalm-siiigmg 
in tho parish kirk. I venture to say, at least, that 
the congregation in the church, if they hod carei 
to listen, could not have failed to hear 
strains of the vivacious French fiddler. Iji y 
present orderly times, when everythin" ' 
quired into and debated, we cannot imamne that 
tlie eccentricities of the prisoners would 
escaped public censure. The 
specified serve to illustrate the exceptional con 
ofaflriiirs during tho war.^ L 

tjilfPTi up with tho question of nations} saf y 
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BcriouGly concern itself about the conduct of these 
Frent^men ; while the government was probably 
fain to let them amuse themselves any way they 
liked, so long as they were amenable to diseipliiic, 
and did not attempt to make their escape. Possibly 
the prisoners were not without visits from re- 
ligious instructors, but 1 did not see or hear of 
any evidence to that effect. 

Though far from being ill-treated, yet, hemmed 
in pretty much like wild beasts in a inenagurte, 
and witn literally nothing to do in the way of 
useful employment, the prisoners at Pcnicuick 
could not but fret, and, in despair, try to 
get out They were under no parole, and per- 
haps felt that they were entitled to procure 
their liberty if they could do so by any species 
of artifice. Occasionally, two or three made the 
attempt, at the risk of almost certain deaili ; for 
the sentries were vigilant, and authorised to fire 
upon any one trying to make his escape. What 
were Uie cflforts which these unfortunate dtleauH 
made to burst out on a laigc scale, may be judged 
from the following incident. 

One afternoon, on coming out of school, and 
emciging on the main street, my coinpauioiis and 
1 were startled with the spectacle of a parly of 
Francli prisoners of war under a military escort. 
Even to Doys, who are not very sensitive, it was an 
appalling scene ; something at least which I can 
never forget. The poor wretches in their iiiiser- 
ahlc attire, mostly without shoes, and faint from 
hunger, walked slowly and painfully within the 
circle of soldiers towards the county jail, the only 
place of security in the town. Thiire they were 
immured for the night, and succoured with some 
provisions, which they thankfully received. Somi 
it hccomc knowni that they had escaped from 
Pcnicuick, and in a way fntoresting to reconl. 
From one of the harrack-like buildings in which 
they were confined at night, they contrived to | 
excavate a tunnel beneath the courtyard, the 
palisades, and the outer promenade for sen- 
tries, as far as the w'oody hank beyond. There 
were some serious ditticultics in the undertaking, j 
The excavators hwi to work with imperfect tools, | 
snch as hits of the iron hoop of a barrel. A greater 
difficulty consisted in getting rid of the excavated 
eailh without exciting suspicion. This caused a 
great deal of trouble, but somehow the pockctsful 
of loose stuff that were brought to the surface were 
happily got rid of. There was another very serious 
difficulty. Digging the tunnel in the required direc- 
tion, and just os wide as would allow a man to creep 
tlirongh, it was almost impossible to determine on 
the point where the exit could be safely ell'ectod. 
By burrowdiig too far, they w'ould get under the 
fjteep bonk, and be unable to cincige to the siir- 
hwe. If they emerged too soon, even by a few' 
feet, they would be exposed to the fire of the sentry. 
The whole enterprise was critical. It was a niatler 
of death or life, and only certain daring spirits, 
ardcmtly sighing for liberty, w'ould engage in the 
terrible risk. One may imagine the months of 
agonising labour, digging night after night in tliat 
hideous tunnel, the dimensions of a common drain 
^the constant apprehensions of discovery — the 
trouble in carrying away and concealing the exca- 
vated material— tiie fears, the hopes attending the 
nnal issue. 

So skilfully were matters managed, that none of 
the guards or prison officials was aware of the bold 


attempt at escape that was to be made. The tunnel 
was completed ; everything was ready for bursting 
forth. So f:ur there bad been an extraordinary 
success : the worst was to come. All things con- 
sidered, the idea of mstting dear off was little 
better than madness. The party were twenty-three 
in number. All were di'esscd in the yellow prison 
garb, which would everywhere icvcd their char- 
acter. They were unacquainted with the country. 
No more than two or three of them could speak 
English. The project was absurd, pitiable. The 
only rational conjecture I have oecu able to 
form regarding the apparent hopelessness of the 
attempt \vas, that the party designed, if possible, 
to reach a liumhlc cottage, known as tne Clay 
House, at Acrcfield, in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the small town in which 1 lived, and 
where by sonic private understanding prisoners of 
war wei-c received, and aided in escaping from the 
country. But even to get to the Clay Houses with- 
out being seen, would be no easy matter. It was 
ten to twelve miles distant in a southerly direc- 
tion, and was obscurely situated away from the 
main thoroughfare. 

Whatever might he the sclicmc of operations, 
the party selected a moonlight night for the enter- 
prise. Willi the prime engineer and leader in 
advance, the party, in single file, crouching down, 
.and follows iig close at one anotlieris heels, stealthily 
crept through the tunnel to its extreme cnd,w'here 
it was thought to he safe to hunt into the open air. 
The calculation as to tlic proper spot for issuing 
jiic't withiu the loosi'. Bcatlereif wood on the bank 
hail been pretty correct. Tiie leader, having can- 
I iiottsly loosened the earth until he saw the glimmer 
i of the moonlight, pushed the incumbent mass 
I upwards with his back, and in an instant was on 
I Ilia feet on the open gi*oimd, and hastening away 
I among the trees up the acclivity. The others, one 
by one, followeil, but not with equal success. The 
neai’cst sentr)', seeing the torrent of fugitives, 
levelled Ilia musket and lired, killing one dead on 
i the spot. The alarm being thus given, other sen- 
j tries lireiL Following in pursuit, live were cap- 
j tui-cd, and taken back to prison. The fugitives 
1 u’em now' reduced to sevenleeu. 

Wc may conceive that the hurried scrambling 
iliglit of the poor wretches, w'ith drop]>iiJg shots of 
soldiery iii their rear, fo lined an exciting scene. 
It apjHjars that one of the par!}', named Deschniiips, 
had at iiiiics, under escort of a soldier, been per- 
mitted to visit shops ill the village on criaiida con- 
nected with the prison, and had thus, by lookiug 
aliout him, and talking to the natives, leameil 
the nature of the country around. His knowr- 
ledgc so acquired was now brougiit into use. 
After pausing for a few minutes to gain breath 
in the wooils to the west of the village, ho repre- 
sented the propriety of pushing on in a south- 
erly direction across a wild iiioory plain, full of 
peat-mosses, where some refuge could be obtained ; 
and thereafter by crossing a hill get into a valley, 
ill which was a small river tributary to the Tweed. 
IDs guidance was implicitly followed. Before 
daw'ii the party hail ensconced themselves in the. 
deep cuttings of the moss, vrhcrc, in momentary 
apprehension, and peering across the heather, they 
were on the watch for pursuers. The only food 
they hod was a little bread, wliich they carried in 
their pockets, supplcmcntcil by morsels of a raw 
turnip, which one of them had picked from a field 
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in the coune of hia flight So paased over the 
first day, without any cause for alarm. 

After dusk, they stole from their hiding-placea 
in the moss, and, under suidance of Dcachampa, 
crossed the liill above Ijcodburn on the south, and 
got into the vale of Eddleston Water. Holding 
down the valley, they reached tlie picturesque and 
secluded recess of Cowie’s Linn. It was an admir- 


on which alone they subsisted the second day. To 
make matters worse, Deschamps, as scout to the 
party, had slipped down a rocky bank, and lacer- 
ated one of his legs so badly that he was scarcely 
able to walk. In the extremity to wliich they 
were put, it was evident that unless they roaclied 
the neighbourhood of a town, they must perish 
of starvation. At night, they resolved to advance, 
even at some risk of detection. Still pui-suing 
their way down the valley, Deschamps limping 
dreadfully and half dragged on between two com- 
panions, the party at about two o’clock in the 
morning reached the farm-ste.'uliiig of Winkston. 
There, without leave, and in sheer <lc8pcration, 
tliey took refuge in a barn among straw, in which 
they buried themselves and fell fast asleep. 

At this point they wore within a mile of the 
Clay House, and if it was their intention to imsh 
tlicir way thither, the feat might have been 
accomplished by turning down a byway to the , 
right For the time being they enjoyed some I 
repose in the barn at Winkston. Here was an 
opportunity, such ns seldom occurs, for a man 
doing a kindly act to houseless and forlorn 
strangers — criminals they were not- of lenders in 
any degree they wore not — but victims of a war 
into which they bad been dragged by conscription, 
and whose heroic efforts to escape, as well ns their 
destitution and suflerings, were enough to rouse 
the feelings of any one with a spark of humanity. 
The fanner was a person of a coarse nature— any- 
thing hut a favourable specimen of the tenants in 
the district. When in the iiioniiiig he w^as iiifuriiicd 
who were his guests, he proceeded to take a look 
of them ill the bam, and tound them to be iii about 
the most abject condition possible to be endured 
by human beings. Did his conduct resemble that 
of the good Samaritan 7 Quite the reverse. 
Roughly, he asked them wiiy they were there. 
One of the party, who could speak a little Kng- 
lish, earnestly besought shelter for a few hours 
and something to eat— they would pay for bread 
and milk, without a word in reply to the sad 
-appeal, the farmer sullenly turned the key upon 
them— locked them up in their agonising distress 
—left them, it might be, to die. Ho forthwith 
despatched news of their capture to the military 
at Peiiicuick, and had the miserable satisfaction of 
delivering up the whole to a cumpany of soldiers. 
How this hard-hearted man^whose name 1 sup- 
piess— was for years afterwurils execrated througli- 
out the neighbourhood! Conscious, perhaps, of 
the disrepute into which he had fallen, on account 
of his cruelty to the poor Frenchmen, ho shrunk 
into a gloomy recklessness of character. The 
simple people about said ho was ‘ under a feydom* . 
—a familiar Scottish phrase only to be translated 
by saying that ho was ‘under the dominion of < 
Urn or fairies,’ something supernatural. At all : 
events, this unhappy person had a dismal ending, i 
One nighty he madly attempted to cross the Tweed 


on horseback at a particularly dangerous ford 
when the river was roaring ‘ from hank to brae ’ 
in full flood, and was swept away and drowtieii. 

lu the deplorable conditiou already described 
the party of French prisoners reached the little 
town, and, os lias been said, were secured in the 
county jail. Refrcfshcd with food and a night’s 
rest, they were brought out of the prison in the 
moniiiig about nine o’clock, and by the military 
officer in command were ordered to inarch back to 
Penicuick. From the crowd of boys and towns- 
folk who were spectators of the scene, there arose 
something like a cry of horror. The unfortunate 
wretches could not march ; they could barely stand ; 
and piteously implored coinijossion. Deschainpsl 
who hud figured as a leotler, presented a sight 
which is fresh in my remembrance after nn interval 
of more than sixty-four years. Drawing up the 
leg of his ragged trousers, he, with dramatic gesturt!, 
callc<l tlic ofliceFs attention to the state of his liml)! 
It was a universal ulceration. Though speaking in 
French, he required no intei’pretcr. The wonls 
w^erc the voice of nature, which all could under- 
stand. The olHecr felt the force of the appeal. 
He ordcroil carls to be procured. 'J'hci'e was • 
accordingly a lull in the proceedings until the ; 
carts .and 1101*803 made their appearance. j 

Let us, if possible, jiictiire the grouping on I 
the oecitsion. In the celling in front of the 
.jail, stood or sat on the street the woe-begone 
I prisoners, llaiigiiig about on their skirts, hut 
ready for action, were the soldiers, the oflicer with 
swoiil drawn pacing backwanls and forwards. 
Outside, at a respectful distance, were the inisi td- 
laiioous onlookers. Among these was May Ingram, 
a tall woman of masculine character, wiio, thougli 
married, was known only by her maiden name. In 
the ‘ dear years,’ she Inn I lieackMl a meal-mob. Vet 
May, with all her extcirior roughness of character, 
had ill her the milk of huiiian kindness. On this 
memorable inoriiiiig, she put to shame persons of 
higher pretensions. Perceiving that Deschamps 
WU.S lieljdess, and siifrering from a frightful sure, 
May rushed away to her poor home in quest of 
rags and emollient Siilve ; and rctuniiiig in time, 
hound up the wound, ami aided in imparting u 
d(^cc of comfort to the unrorliinatc Frenchman. 
The carts arrive. The cavalcade moves olf, and we 
see it disappear round the corner at the east end 
of the town, on its way to Pciiicuick. In the 
throng who linger behind. May Ingram puihcticjilly 
expatiates on the nature of her surgical operation 
and the Bufferings of the poor creatures generally. 
French as they were*, she observed, ‘they were 
aye somebody’s body ! ’ Looking back on this 
occiiTitmce in my boyish days, the puinfuliiess of 
the recollection is assuogctl by a rcmciubruiice of 
this poor woman’s truly Christian act of charity 
to a totally friendless being. 

The next time I visited Peiiicuick was long after 
the conclusion of the war. The site of the prison 
was entirely changed in character. It was a scene 
of peaceful and prosperous inilustiy, consisting of 
the extensive paper-manufacturing works of the 
Messrs Cowan. Around it were still the woody 
banks which had been the scene of the extra- 
ordinary escapade of the band of Near the* 

foot of the bank was seen among the trees a liund- 
Bomc monumental structure, ereclcil almost en- 
tirely through the munificence of the late Alexander 
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Oovaxii a man noted for his generous yet unosten- 
tatious henefactionH. It bears an inseription in 
English and French, with a line in Latin from a 
Itoinan poet, believed to have been sugge^sted by 
Sir Walter Scott. We read with interest, us 
follows : 

The mortal remains of 
.SU9 priaoners of war, 

Wlio died in this neighbourhood 

Between 2l8t March 1811 and 29tli July 1814, 

Are interred near iliis 8|iot 

Grata qnies patrise, sed ct oinnis terra sepiilchrnm. < 
[Grateful is it to repoau in one’s own ccjiintiy, but all 
the world is a tomb.] 

Gcrttain Inhabitants of this Parish, desiring to 
reincimber that all Men are Bn;thren, caused 
this Monument to lx*, erected in the Year 
1830. 

Prte dc cc lien repoaent lea eendres de I 

.309 prisoiinicrs dc guerre, ' 

Moris dans cc voisinage 
entre le 21 Man 1811 et le 2G Juillct 1814. 

NC'S |X>ur bCuir les vamx dc vicillissantes m^res, 

Par Ic sort .a]ipeles 

A devenir amants, aimers, epoiix, et p^res, 
lls soiit murts exiles. 

Flusiciurs habitana dc cette Paroissc, aimant i\ eroirc 
quo tous les homines sunt friiri's, tirent clever 
ce Monument Tail 18^.* 
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CHAPTEll XLVIll. -HOMEWARD BOUND. 

For a few days after tlic return of the captives, 
it seemed probable that AYalter would have lost not 
only his plighted bride, but her also to whose loving 
arms she had bcqiieutlicd him. The knowledge 
of her father's sufferinga in the brigand camp, and 
of the fate which he had so narrowly e.scapGa ; her 
rivars dctith ; and the disclosure of Reginald's per- 
iidy, had so tried Lilian’s feeble frame, iliat it 
almost lost its foothold upon existence. For weeks 
she lay, prostrsated as before, and only able to see 
AValter tor a few minutes ; and it was well nigh 
winter before she could get about, and, leaning on 
his arm, face the mild ligours of the Sicilian air. 
In the meantime, he was, of course, thrown much 
into the society of Mr Brown, who sceincd as 
though he could never sutlicieiitly shew his con- 
trition for having so unjustly banished him from 
i^upon that memorable evening at A^'illowballk. 
l^he merchant had recovered his old ways and 
habits of command with miraculous elasticity with 
respect to other people, but to AValter he never 
Iwled to exhibit a deferential as well as an aifcction- 
ate regard. It was, however, expressed in a charac- 
teristic way ; not demonstratively as to wonls and 
niannc r, but in a sober practical fasliioii, such os 

* tMs Knot repose the ashes of .309 prisonen of 
7^* F . in this neighbourhood between the 2l8t 

1811 and 26th July 1814. 

iSom to bless the affections of adng mothers, designed 
S ^ loved, to become liusbondB and fathers, 

A numW of the inhabitants of this paridi, happy to 
that all men an brethren, caused this monument 
to be erected in the year 1830. 


became a pillar of commerce. ‘ I had never be- 
lieved,’ said he one evening, os they were smoking 
together on the veranda of tlie hotel, ’that the 
]»hra8c, “ His word is as good as his bond,” could lie 
taken in a literal sense ; but you indeed have 
proved it to be so. That you should have come 
hack .again from all this life and liberty’— he 
pointed to the swarming Marina, and the sparkling 
bay that bordered it, flecked with many a sail — * to 
death and torture, just bec.ause you had given your 
promise to do so, without an inch of stamped paper, 
is a very fine thing, my lad. 1 had come to know 
' you better by that time ; but yet I never thought 
so well of you as to believe you would have re- 
turned empty-handed to tliat ilen of thieves.’ 

‘ Well, as to my w’onl being as good as my bond, 
Mr Brown,’ answered Walter, laughing, ‘"that is 
not so great a compliment as it seems, fur I fancy 
ray bond would not be worth much.’ 

‘ It would l)c ^od for fifty thousand pounds, my 
man,’ observed tne merchant gravely. 

‘ How so, Mr Brown I ’ 

‘ Because that is the sum 1 am going to give you 
and Lilian for your xnarriage present. Why not, 
sir? If I harl escaped Corralli’s hands by any 
other means save those you contrived for me, 1 
should have paid tlie money into the brigand 
treasury ; and surely one may at least prefer to 
])ut it in the pocket of an honest young English- 
man. Then the saving my life may be reckoned 
as some value received, I suppose ; not to mention 
my daughter’s life, which, hail I been put to death, 
would, I verily believe, have been sacrificed. More- 
over, 1 am under an imnioiise obligation to you for 
unmasking that scoundrel, Sir Rcjpnald. What a 
pretty existence he w'ould have led poor Lotty, and 
how all my hanl-eariied gains would have been 
frittered away on the race-course or the gambling- 
table, if it hod not been for yon, my had ! No, no ; [ 
won’t have u word of thanks, for the obligation 
will still be upon my own side, after .all is done. 
Pooh, ])ooli ! The money shall be settled upon 
Lilian and her children, then, if you wish it to be 
so ; though there will be plenty more for them, I 
daresay. AVliat’s hers will he yours, you know, 
and being a prudent young fellow, I daresay you’ll 
find the income suiKcient.’ And Mr Christopher 
Brown chuckled, ns, at one time, not so long ogn^ 
and in a certain localily, now white with snow, 
which he could almost catch sight of from whore 
they were sitting, he had hardly thought to chuckle 
again. 

‘ Have you heard anything more of Sir Reginald, 
lately, sir?’ inrpiired W^aifer, .after some more 
talk to the same cHect, in which the baronet’s 
name had again been mentioned. 

‘ Yes ; I have hiwl a telegraph from his lawyer, 
inclosed from Naples, this avry day: client 

accepts the terms proposed to him, and will give the 
undertaking required/* Of course he will. long 
us he gets his thousand a year, paid q^narterly, he 
will he content to remain separated from his be- 
loved wife. She will l>e free enough from any 
molestation fnuii him, you may depend upon it’ 

AVaiter nodded, and sighed ; he was thinking of 
the old times when Reginald Selwyn had been a 
hero in liis eyes at school and collet. Had he been 
base from the beginning? he wondered. AVos it a 
false glitter that had dazzled all eyes concerning 
liini, or hod his nature deteriorated from cireuxn- 
stances 7 Had want of money made him value it 
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too highly? und when fortune seemed to be within 
his grasp, had he been unable to resist the tempta- 
tion to snatch at it ? He hod been olwa^ selfish, and 
somewhat liard, but surely not so heartless and 
crael as these lost days had proved him to be. 
Nor could Walter foiget the impulse of old friend- 
ship that had caused the wretched man to follow 
him along the Marina yonder, as he went to his 
doom, uud strive to save him from it— though only 
by making him partaker of his crime. 

‘ I am afraid,’ sighed he, * Lotty will not receive 
this news with the same satisfaction os yourself, 
Mr Brown. After all, this man was her first-love.’ 

* First fiddlesticks !’ exclaimed the old merchant 
impatiently. * You would try to pcrsimdc me that 
my daughter is a fool, to my face ! What has she 
ever got from tliis man but nurd words und insults? 
Why, I have seen her start when lie si)okc to her, 
os tliough a gun hod gone off. No, no ; if first- 
love ever lasts for ever, man, it is only when one 
has had no experience of it Not that I mean to say 
you will soon got tired of Lilian, you know ; that’s 
quite a diftcrent matter.’ 

‘Indeed, sir, 1 think that I shall not do that,’ 
answered Walter, blushing; for he could not bnt 
reflect who had been his first-love, and how it 
would astonish his future fathcr-in-law to learn 
that it had not been Lilian, but that counterfeit 

1 >resciitmciit of her (ns she liad been), her sister. 
Jl-iisage, and the <lestructioii of her brightest illu- 
bIous, had altered poor Lotty, indeed, since that 
memorable occasion when he had travelled in her 
company to Fcnaddoii ; but, for the moment, he 
seemed to sec her os she had looked that day. 

*Has Bir lleginald returned to Jjoiidoii ?’ inquired 
Walter, after a long pause, during which, both he 
and his companion were deep in thought. 

‘No,* replied Mr Brown ; ‘or, rather, He did return, 
bnt found the idocc too hot to hold him. The 
news of his conduct here had arrived before him. 
1 hear, from one of my correspondents, Hint he was 
cut at his club, wliich, it appears, is the severest 
chastisement society can iTmict, though £ daresay 
he is too thick-skinned to feel it.' 

‘Y’ou are wrong there, sir,’ answered Walter 
gravely ; * that is just what he vrould feel— the 
very punishment, of all others, under which his 
undoubted courage would not sustain him.’ 

‘ Still, it would have been more satisfactory to 
Icam that he was hanged,’ observed the old merchant 
grimly; ‘instead of which, he has only been trans- 
ported.* 

‘ Transported ! Ifow do you mean ? ’ 

‘Oh, I forgot I had not told you. He has gone 
to live in Paris, with— with’ — it was Mr Brown’s 
turn to blush now, and he did it in a very unmis- 
takable manner — ‘ with that aunt of his, of whom 
we used to see so much at Willowl^nk, Mrs 
Sheldon. There must bo something good about 
that woman, to make her thus stick to him in his 
disgrace, and give him what countenance she can.’ 

‘ Boubtlcss ; yet I think she was a designing 
woman.’ 

‘Very likely,* answered Mr Brown dryly; 
‘widows often are.* 

Then there was another pause, even longer than 
the preening. ‘Walter, my lad,* observed the 
old merchant, as he threw away the end of his 
cigar, ‘ what on earth was it made you come to 
Sicily ?’ 

‘Well, sir,’ answered Walter, smiling, ‘I was ad- 


vised to do BO.’ Of course there would have been 
no harm now in confessing the tnie reason for his 
exodus, but that would have reopened the whole 
matter of Reginald's ill conduct — ^the suspicions 
tliat Lilian had entertained of him, &c.— and the 
topic hi^ been already suflicieiitly debated. 

‘Advised ? What! by a doctor, do you moan ? 
Considering how fortunate the issue Ims been fur 
me, I think he deserves a fee.’ 

‘ Well, n(^ sir ; it was not a doctor, but a vepv 
good friend— a painter. If it had not been for his 
Biiggestioii, I certainly shoulil not have lia«l the 
opportunity of doing you the service which jdu 
arc pleased to ^'alue at such a fancy price.’ 

‘ Then Ihsit man’s pictures shall never want a 
buyer,’ cried Mr Brown excitedly, ‘AVliat’s liis 
name and address ?’ 

‘ Jlis name is Pelter, and he occupies lodgings in 
the same house with me in Beech Street. Bo is a 
very good artist, though by no means a verj' suc- 
cessful one ; his style *— 

‘ I don’t care what his style is,* interrupted the 
merchant in his old arbitrary way, ‘ for 1 mean to 
like it, whatever it is. I sluill buy what ho caji’t 
sell, and give liim onicrs for all he paints for the 
future, if he is your friend, my hid, lie is mv 
friend, and I shall make a point of patronising 
him.’ 

‘ Indeed, sir,* answered Walter, smiling, ‘ 1 Iiopi* 
you will not attempt to do that.’ 

He had a letter Iroiii his friend, in his pocket, at 
that very time, the second ho liad received from 
him -though .lack was us dilatory wiiii his non a.- 
with his brush— since the ('orralli allair had boen 
noised abroad ; preaching Boliemianism and indi*- 
pcndcucc of all suits, with a [irivate and ])articuhu‘ 
exception in favour of a man who had won an 
heimss, as a simple knight of old miglit curry oil* a 
king’s daughter in a tournament, by bis cuurugi* 
and conduct among brigands. ‘ 1 w:ui i»mviiiecil, 
my dear Walter, from the first, that, sooner or later, 
you would swerve from the faith, and become a 
domestic character. You will have trouble in the 
flesh — ^not to mention the spirits — but I spare you. 
I liclicve natui'C intended you to be a married man 
in what is satirically termed “easy circiimstaiiGcs;” 
nor should I be surprised to see you (afar oil) 
glistening in the sun, even as those who wear 
imlished boots in the daytime. It is the privilege 
of some, whose friends have been thus turned 
away from them, to become godfathcra to their 
children, but I am afraid I am hardly fit for even 
that connection. Still, there will be a link between 
us, old friend, though it may not he publicly 
acknowledged. I am iudebted to you for many 
an hour of “ sweet companionship,” the rnemon' 
of which will always be a trcasnip to me ; the fjld 
house hero is desolate enough without you, and 1 
dare not go into your rooms ; yet it is well for 
that I have known and loved you. But “ 
Bcntimcnt, sir,” as old Tintac says, when ho nas 
concluded his bargain, and can culomse “ a picture 
of the aflections,” as his own. Talking of pictures, 
NeUie Neide has been hero to break to me the news 
that she can no longer be a model, except 
domestic virtues. She is going to bo mamed w * 
respectable young fellow in her own rank oi mi , 
witn which prospect she bids mo tell jmu 
quite content. This is to me a ‘‘ dark saymg, 
unless, indeed, she flatters herself that she ^ , 
have hod Walter Litton, Esq. for the asking. Witu 
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tlmt young gentleman, it Rcema it is always Leap- 
year. Your relations with the Self-made One are 
indeed a sabjeut for congratulation, and must have 
alfoidcd you enormous opportunities ; surely, surely 
you have not neglected to take sketclics of him 
wlien in captivity. Let me suggest a series — Cor- 
ralli ofixT Brown: Brown l^fore Corralli: Brown on 
the Mountain; a Storm: Brown in femaU Brigand 
Costume, escaping : Brown laid lifeless hy (the wind 
of) a MmJcet-buUel. Keep these by you in the 
lOUgh ; and if anything should disturb your present 
relations with him, threaten to touch them up— in 
which my assistance may be of some service, and 
publish them. Verhiim sap* 

This was a letter, though very signiQcant of the 
writer, which AValtcr could hardly sliew in 
its entirety to Mr Brown, so he coiilincd himself 
to a vivA voce description of liis friend’s charac- 
teristics. 

* 1 see,' observed the old merchant good-huinour- 
eJly ; * this young gentleman is as proud and inde- 
pendent as his friend ; ho will have no patron but 
tile dealers, won’t he? Then the dealers shall 
buy them — for me.* 

The old merchant was as good as his word. It 
was most surprising — and to no one more than to 
.luck himself— how very much the demand for Mr 
iVltci'’s pictures iiicreiiscd among the trade from 
j the spring of tlmt date ; the ell'ect of which did 
not much u])po-ar indeed in the attire or mode of 
life of that modest aitist, but was very perceptible 
in the furniture of his studio ; for, partly hidden, 
partly bulging forth under the folds of a picturcscpic 
i^paiush cloak, hung low, for the purpose of con- 
ccaling it, wus n1wa3*s to be seen in that apartment 
a vast circular object bound with iron hoops. Jack 
look in his stout by the barrel. 

His apprehensions of a separation from his 
friend, let us add, w'ere altogether without founda- 
tion. Ijiliaii was hy no means one of those 
woiiicu who ejdiibit their devotion to the object 
of their choice by isolating him from all whom 
lie hold dear before his mai’iiage; she made his 
friend her friend, and bound her Walter closer 
to hersell^ if that were possible, hy that new tic. 
»I:ick w'os a frecpieiit .and welcome guest at Willow- 
biiiik, and had at least one prejudice in com- 
mon with its ])roj)rietor : they stood shoulder 
to shoulder against the practice of putting on 
evening attire, except on very great occasions. 
At dinner-parties in the dog-davs, Mr Brown wus 
compelled to wear black broiulcfoth, whereas Jack 
scut his cxciiscf^ and sat at home in liis shiii;- 
sleeyci^ with his kind heart full of pity for the 
victims of society. He had the run of the house, 
except oue Bluebeard’s chamber, iii which were 
hung his own pictures, until one day a great Uitjr 
I lun^ate, who knew what was good when he saw 
j it, even out of a soup-liirccn, oHered to buy the 
whole lot for twice the fancy price that his host 
had given for them. Mr Brown hesitated os to 
whether he should soil, and send the dilferciice 
hy cheque to Jack — which would probably have 
cost him his friendship. As it was, ho odoxitcd 
another plan. Tho next time Jock came, he was 
c^hewn into that very room, and just as his brow 
Was getting black with pride and shamo (for he 
guessed all in a moment) — ‘No wonder you are 
rather moved, Mr Polter,’ said tho old ^ntleman, 
* for 1 could make fifteen hundred pounds by those 
picture to-moziow. However, old Ingot has taken 


a fancy to your works, and I reckon I shall never 
get another bargain out of you again.’ A remark 
which had not only delicacy but truth to re- 
commend it, for there is now many a K.A. 
whose signature on canvas counts far less than 
that of plain Jack Belter. ‘It is os good os my 
name on stamped paper,’ boasts Mi Christopher 
Brown, ‘or as our Walter’s word.' 

But we are sarlly anticipating matters. These 
things occurred of course long mter the two chief 
personages in the history had been made one. 

In the early spring-time, when the ilovrers were 
thick upon the grave of Juauna, which was in the 
very spot which he whom she loved had at one 
time thought hiiiii-clf to rest, Walter and Lilian 
were married. It was a very quiet wedding, and 
yet it was a double one, fur Francisco and Julia 
were united on the same day; nor did the mer- 
chant forget the share which the young Sicilian 
had had in effecting his release from captivity, or 
that his bride hod been Lilian’s tender and faithful 
nurse for many a weary week. Her place as attendant 
upon Mrs Walter Litton was supidied by a hand- 
some young woman, wearing the garb of woe, which, 
however, became her admirabl}', and who was not so 
prostrated by the loss of one swain but that slic 
had already given hopes to several others that tlie\' 
might occupy his shoes. A more charming snubrette, 
in fact, than Lavocca was transformed into — nor 
a more modest one withal, in spite of her little 
iliriations— it would have been ditiicult to find. 
She left, however, all native lovers despairing, and 
stepped on board the Sylphide fancy-free.^ The 
whole party went straight to Kiigland in tho 
yacht, their original idea of visiting Koine being 
abandoned, in vain the banker and other English 
friends painted the beauties of Italian scenery, and 
the interest of classical antifpiities, in the must 
attractive colours, os also the safety of the high- 
ways and railroads. There were brigands in Italy 
as well as in Sicily, and Mr Brown w'as I'esolved to 
run no risks. Tlie state of Lilian’s hcaltli had 
alone detained liim thus long upon foreign soil, 
and he was heartily glad to <|uit it. He had lost, 
not indeed fift}’ thousand pounds, he was wont to 
fioy, but still a good many pounds —of fiesh — ^while 
partaking of the hospitality of Captain Corralli, 
and his health nccdcil to be nicruited at home. 

Let us take a last look of our friends as they 
stand upon the deck of the Sylphide and wave their 
hands in farewell to those upon the qmiy. The 
consul is there, who strove so gallantly, although 
in vain, to assist poor Walter in his strait, aud 
w’ho has long got to know and like the young 
follow; the banker also, at whose hospitable 
table — though he little thought to have been able 
to accept an invitation from him- -Walter lias 
often dined, and talked over with him that matter 
of the ‘Brown Kansoiii,' which is to this day the 
stock storvof the house of (lonlon. Francisco is 
there with his new-made bride, and kisses his 
brown hand in graceful good-b}’c, while she sheds 
silent tears. Signor Baccari is also in tears, by no 
means silent onus, but his grief at the departure of 
ilia lodger is no less genuine than demonstrative. 
Again and again he commends Walter to tho 
protection of the saints, and bids him beware 
of brigands — a baleful product, which he fanci^ 
to he indigenous to every soil The yacht is 
loosened from her moorings, sail after sail clothes 
her delicate spac^ aud off she glides towards 
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England. The figures of those upon the quay 
grow fainter and fainter, till only the fluttering 
kerchief can be made out which marks Julia’s 
presence ; but the noble hills which art*, being left 
for ever arc still di^emible. To one of these, 
that stands up straight and sheer to eastward, 
Walter points in silence, and presses Lilian’s arm. 

* Y'es ; that was once my prison,* she answers, 
for in it was Joanna’s cavern. ‘ 1 do not, however, 
regret my captivity, since but for it you would 
not have been mine, Walter.* 

Here she pauses, gazing up into his face with 
inexpressible love ; then, as if remorseful for for- 
getting the woes of others in her own exceeding 
happiness, her eyes wander to Lotty — husbandless 
-—deprived of what she has gained. ‘She is 
happier thus, than she could ever have been with 
him,* whisxiered Walter, in answer to her thought 
And indeed, as she stood smiling cheerfully, with 
her hand upon her father's ann, and in loving 
converse with him, it might well bo hoped that 
that well-nigh broken hcait would heal. 


THE FLORA OF MADAGASCAR. 

The forms under which life manifests itself in the 
great African island excite deep interest in the 
mind of the naturalist He wno visits it after 
having explored Africa and India, will lind himself 
in a new world ; the plants have a peculiar 
aspect, often of a type which is unknown in other 
countries. When the traveller lands at Tamatava, 
his attention is at once arrested by the beauty of 
the trees and strangeness of the plants. The 
ground is one mass of verdure ; bushes an<l reeds 
spring out of the tufts of grass, cocoa-iiut palms 
rise to a great height, and the mountains bathed 
in blue vapour complete the picture. Leinoii- 
trees- peculiar to tho country— oiler a welcome 
shadow from the heat; the fndmn acacia showers 
a profusion of its yellow blossoms; the beautiful 
loAnera, allied to the periwinkle, throws out its 
long stems, tenninating in a mass of rose-coloured 
flowers ; and the Palma cliristi displays its laige 
leaves, sometimes green, sometimes purple. 

On the shore, the Fandanus attracts attention, 
trees of a singular appearance, abounding in the 
marshy paits of Madagascar. They possess huge 
roots, which issue from the trunk up to a consider- 
able height, in appearance like ropes, and attach- 
ing iJie stem to the ground. The wood is very 
poor, with a smooth bark, and long pointed leaves ; 
one kind liears clusters of sweet Iruit, which the 
natives hold in great esteem ; this species grows 
to the height of twelve or sixteen feet, with the 
leaves at the top spread out like a parasol. In 
most damp places ^rows the kind of palm which is 
invaluable to the inhabitants— the Sagus, or sago- 
tree. When old and dry, the leaves cover their 
lints; when young and tender, they are made into 
mats and ropes, and also form an excellent food 
From the interior of tho trunk the starch is 
extracted known through the world as sam 

Near the rivers, or in damp valleys, tne eye is 
enchanted by the splendid foliage of the Ravmala, 
or travellers tree, one of the most characteristic 
representatives of Madagascar. Truth and error 
have alike made a poetical legend of it. When it 
is spoken of, the imagination pictures the exhausted 
tRiveller dying from the agonies of thirsty restored 


at once by the pure water of this tree. Alas fur 
this Action ! it only grows where there are plenty 
of springs. Sailing on the river Jarouka, and 
stopping to climb the hills, a beautiful land&ca])u 
presents itself to the eye : the ravenalas cover all 
the valleys, some rising to the height of thirty 
feet ; and at the top of the strong stem, a gigantic 
fan spreads out, of liftcen, twenty, or twenty-five 
enormous bright leaves, on stalks fi'om two to 
three }’aTds long. Between these, a few branches 
appear, bearing flowers and fruits ; the latter, on 
opening, shew about thirty seeds wrapped <4n a 
silky envelope of a bright blue or violet. The 
reservoirs of water arc very simple: the rain wliicli 
fiills on the leaves runs down a trench in ilie 
flower-stalk ; these are laige at the base, and retain 
the litiuid. When this is pierced with a lance, a 
stream nins out, and the natives at work in tlie 
heat, draw from this source, to save the tn)ui)le of 
going to the neighbouring torrent. It is, 1)esides, 
a most invaluable tree : the loaves arc made into 
pluto.s and cups ; they serve to cover the roofs and 
walls of houses ; the bark is made into planks, and 
the trunk into beams. Unii[uc of its kind, those 
who have seen the Malagachcs use it say it should 
be named the builder’s tree. 

On the edge of the fortists the Strychno is gener- 
ally to be fonnil, its poisonous seeds furnishing 
the alkaloid but too well known ns stryclinino. 
There is, however, one kind which bears fruit 
about the size of the quince, wrapped in a haiil 
envelope, the swetst flavour of which is inurh 
prized by the natives. It is on the bonlers of these 
forests that tho botanist will sbuid in ccsbisy before 
a wondrous sight. Over the old trunks, or on 
some decayed tn^e, fiill long stems of huge and 
strange flowers, orchids of the genus Anyrtccinn. 
They take possession of the trunk and branches, 
bury their roots in the bark, throw out grace- 
fully twined stems, with two rows of bluish-green 
leaves, and four or five flowers unequalled for 
heauty, firm ns wax, of milky whiteness, and u 
spur like an enormous tail about a foot in length. 
Here, too, are the passion-flowers, with edible 
fruits ; sunie growing as slinibs, others as eliinbing- 
plants, having magnificent violet flowers, and seeds 
as large as eggs. 

Ill the larger forests, the superb trees, unknown 
out of Mailagascar, towering above all the vegc- 
I tatiuii around, ai*c the Chrysopias. Tho top is 
spread out like a parasol, and the branches ter- 
minate ill bunches of flowers, formed of five 
XJetiils, of a dazzling mirplc, cuiilraslitig admirably 
with the foliage. When the bark is cut into, a 
yellow juice flows abundantly, which thickens 
I when it comes in contact witli the air^ and makes 
an excellent resin for fixing knives into the handle. 
Out of one of the trunks of this tree the Mala- 
guches nuikc a pirogue, or boat EvciywhtMw 
on the eastern coast there grows a tree of rciuark- 
ablo elegance, with panicles of small rose-coloured 
flowers ; it is the Tanghinia, the most dreaded tree 
in the island. The fruit furnishes a deadly poison. 

As a general rule, aquatic plants of the familv 
of Naiades, so widely spread over the streams and 
pools of Europe and Asia, do not attract particulai’ 
attention ; it is ncccssai^r to go to Madagascar to see 
a very remarkable specimen of this type. In Jh® 
torrents and streams near Tamatava grows the 
Oumrandra /enssfraiw— according to Sir William 
Hookefi the most curious production of nature, a* 
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has thick roots, extending; in all directions, and 
forming numberless crowns ; from this base rise 
tufts of laigc hsaves, whicli float on the surface of 
the water, supported on stems longer or shorter in 
length according to the depth of the stream. From 
the centre of these rises a stem in the flowering 
season, which divides into two, and bears small 
red flowers. The leaves arc real spociineiis of 
living lacework, graduating tlirougli every tint, 
from the palest green to the darkest olive, anti 
give to the plant its singular beauty and strange 
cliaratfter. The veins in them are disposed with 
regularity, and look like the frames of well-lighted 
windows. During the dry season, the whole withers 
away, only to spring up again wlien the riiins pour 
down, and the torrent rushes along. It furnishes 
to the natives a good vegetable, the root being 
much esteemed. For a long time this plant was 
believed to be unique in its peculiar class ; but 
about tliirty years ago, M. Bernier, an ardent 
student of natural history in Africa, met with a 
second species, though much less singular in 
appearance ; and a third kind lias since then been 
observed in Senegal. 

In the eastern part of the island, where rivers 
are abundant, the traveller often comes upon most 
delicious landscapes when the inoniing sun shines 
upon them, (irecii wiiter, the banks covered with 
beautiful flowers, small scattered vilbiges, trees 
reflected in the lakes, palms, and every variety of 
fern, with the fresh dewy incailows, make up an 
cndiantin^ picture. Besides the reeds and aquatic 
plants which abound, is a curious type discovered 
by M. Petit-Tliouars, who named it Ilydrostachis. 
It consists of a tuft of leaves hanging down into 
the w'uter ; from the centre rise stems of small 
flowers arranged like ears of com. Of a very modest 
appearance, they require the eye of a botanist 
to perceive the difference existing between them 
and the forms found in other countries. Tlie >vell- 
known and exipiisite blue African water-lily is 
spread in profusion over stagnant waters. As in 
India, the bamboo occupies a large place ; near the 
shore, at the least breath of wind, these slender 
canes bend, the long leaves are agitated like 
feathers, and a sort of shiver seciiis to pass through 
the entire field. 

In the more desolate regions where sandy plains 
stretch far away, trees are few and stunted, but 
there is something te interest the botanist even 
here. Beside the aloe, grow varieties of the caper 
tree, one having leaves of a brilliant green, spotted 
led stems, and white flowers ; another, covered wdlh 
a woolly down, bears yellow flowers. On the chalk 
hills grow IhiTiheyas and Jiujnonias, which Lave 
not been found in any other land. Even in this 
region M. Bojer has discovered a splendid tree, 
the Colvillea, unique of its kind. It reaches the 
height of twenty yards, with an elegant foliage, 
*he crown of branches clothed with red bark 
spotted with brilliant scjirlct ; the flowers, hanging 
npon red stems, are grouped in splendid clusters, 
p' a yellow orange shaded with purple. The effect 
18 truly magnificent. 

After climbing the hills near Maroumby, the 
iciest of Analamazaotra is reached, which passes 
^ the whole centre of the island, varying in 
^dth. Trees, shrubs, creepers, ferns, plants of all 

* w massed together, and form an iinpcii- 

^rable thicket Where man has cut a road, ravines, 
wanhei of mud, quagmires, lakes, precipices, and 


rocks, make the work most painful. In the pres- 
ence of this sublime disonler, the luxury of vege- 
tation spreads sliade and freshness, or, at intervals, 
nennits the bright rays of the sun to peiictnite. 
without doubt, many new specimens would be 
found here by the side of those well known to 
other parts of the island, but no botanist has yet 
installed himself in a grotto for a season or two to 
study this rich entanglement. 

A ditfercnl .aspect altogether is described by the 
few travellers who have sca1i:d the hills, crossed 
the pp*eat central forest, and reached the highest 
summit of the chain. Here, it seems like, a differ- 
ent land ; palms and ravenalas have disappeared 
with all tropical vegetation ; the height above the 
level of the sea is considerable, and the climate is 
that of the temperate region. Neverthcdcss, the 
uneven soil and heaped-up rocks produce a gnuid 
effect ; and when the highest point is gained, an 
imposing sight astonishes the gazer, as the iin- 
lueiisc plain of Aiikay, bounded bv two chains of 
mountains, stretches before him. Wlien a brilliant 
s^iiii lights it ii[v and strongly defined shadows 
bring out the smallest details, the panorama is 
munificent ; the eye rests on the village of Mour- 
ainanga, where the different roads meet ; these, like 
a ribbon of oclire, cross the valley, and winding 
round the sides of the hills, appear again in the 
distance as a golden threail till lost in the blue 
mountains. 

The Crat(va e^eclsftf thirty yards in height, grows 
in the mountains, and is a magnificent tree, of the 
caper family. Strength, grace, and beauty unite 
to make it a .<;plendid addition to this richly 
dowered land. At tlie biisc the trunk is nearly 
two yai-ds thick, and at the top the branches 
extend in a nearly horizontal line ; the leaves arc 
of a bright green veined with red ; whilst the young 
shoots are altogether purple, and wave under the 
slightest breeze upon their long thin stalks. At 
the season of the year when tlie foliage is in its 
greatest beauty, the clusters of flowers appear of a 
p.ilc scarlet rose lint. The natives use this tree to 
cut very wide planks for shutters. The Asirapoea 
civnnabina, which is dislinguiahed by large oval 
leaves and white pendent lloweijs is very common 
in the mountains, and is valuable, as the bark 
takes the place of hemp. 

For several centuries past the Malagaches have 
cullivated rice in many varietie.s ; it is supposed 
to have been iiilroiluccd by the Arabs, .and grows 
well in the low grounds, as also on the bills. The 
igiiama, with its ciii>rmuii.s roots, is most valuable as 
a vegetable. It is of the same family iis our wild 
arum, but grows to a great height, with large 
leaves and pretty flowers, producing a good effect 
when grouped in masses near a picturesque site. 
Cultivateil from time immemorial in India and the 
South Sea Islands, it is probably fi*om thence that 
it has been transplanted to Afadagascar, as well os 
the great canhimom, which hiis become so abun- 
dant, a lieautiful plant, bearing very elegant flowers 
and scarlet fruib ^vith a slightly acid and agreeable 
iliivour. 

Niitnro has here bountifully supplied the native 
with all his simple wants : he can gather fruit and 
dig up roots for his food, and procure leaves and 
bark, which supplv materials for his dress, with 
wood for his dwelling. The strangeness of the 
vegetation of Madagascar would almost lead one to 
believe that this island has never been united to 
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Africa or Asia ; though so near to the former con- 
tinent, it has few resemblances to it, and may be 
considered as vying witli the tiopicaL richness of 
Asia. 

MORLEY FELL 

IN TWO CHAPTERS.— CHAPTER II. 

Scarce had he set his foot upon the fell, than, 
issuing like sliadows from the wood he had so 
lately left, there came forth two men, speedily 
joined by a third. 

‘Well, Bill,’ muttered one of the two to the 
last comer, ‘ tliis is a rmn go : our game 's gone to 
earth somewhere.’ 

‘Ay, enrse him! the binl’s flown,' responded 
Bill, who was none other than our former acquaint- 
ance, the master of the deceased Sandy. ‘ I tould 
thee we suld be o’er late ; but I ’ll be even wi’ cm 
yet.’ 

‘Hist !' whispered the third man, clutching Bill 
by the sleeve, aud pointing towards the fell. 

‘By ^ there he goes!’ uttered Bill in grciit 
excitement. ‘Noo, iiia lads, let’s all slip awa 
to th’ ould w'all. AVc maun keep togilher; he's a 
devil to deal wi*.’ 

Without more julo, they soon gained the W'all ; 
and had Harry gaxed mure earnestly, on looking 
round, he would have seen them haU-coiicealed, 
just about to slip over it. On they went ; they 
reached the fell ; step by step, each choosing his 
own path, up the side they crawl, carefully picking 
ilicir way, and pausing to rest only behind the 
larger boulders of rock here and there jutting out. 
They arc desperate men, bent upon a desperate 
task. Revenge pure and siinplo actuates one man 
— he is Billy. He had easily induced his com- 
panions— his companions in more than one out- 
rage which might have sent them all swinging — to 
join him in his plan, a plan which promised them 
some fun, and w'hich, at anyratc, promised one of 
the three the ])osses.sion of a good breech-loader. 
And now they are but a short way below him. O 
warning instinct, 'warn him once again ! But in- 
stinct now is (piiet Ah, nothing now can save 
him I On they stealthily creep, those lawless men. 
Ood fdonc knows what treatment Harry will ex- 
perience at their hand.s. How must his guardian 
angels with pitying eyes look on, that one so young, 
so promising, should die. Can nothing save him ? 
God alone can save him now. Then let us be con- 
tent ; if God is for him, who can be against him ? 
Harry is climbing unconsciously but prolly vigor- 
ously now ; but the men are gaining fast upon 
him. Already they are pausing for a supreme 
effort, before they make their rush, when, in the 
providence of God, Harry, in scrambling along, 
loosens a large stone ; he nearly slips, but recover- 
ing himself, turns to see how soon in mad career it 
may reach the bottom. An instant more, and he 
had been too late. With a startled shout of alonii, 
he sees two men only a couple of yards below him, 
and hod he not by some half-dozen springs, light 
aud rapid as the chamois’, leaped into comparative 


safety, they would have hod him in their grasp. 
Tn that one glance he had seen enough, and more 
Uiaii enough, to convince him of his dangerous 
position. In the upturned face and vindictive eyes 
of the man just below him, he recognised clearly 
enough the villainous features of his old antagonist ; 
and now, as he rested for an instant to get his wind, 
he saw not only one but three men straining every 
nerve to come uj) with him, and heard their eager 
shouts as they followed in pursuit. Recovering his 
breath and his nerve at the same time, he now 
turned, and commenced to climb steadily, knowing 
the Altai consequence of one false step ; he tried 
luird and successfully to steady his nerves, and 
husband his strength by nut giving way to flurried 
haste. Bo on they scramble. His heart heats 
quicker as he feeh that they arc rapidly gaining on 
him ; he is fast losing wind and courage, fur, as 
they struggle panting nearer and nearer, he can 
tell that they mean no play. 

Suddenly his foremost pursner halts, a])piiro.nlly 
almost beaten. Now is Harry’s chance once more 
to collect himself He immediately sits down, 
facing the man below him, .and pulls out his flask 
— empty— every precious dro]> gone! Billy eyes 
him without speaking, but with the ferocity of a ! 
wild beast Harry wisely docs not W’astc his breatli ; 
in talking. Billy is the first to move, followeil l»y j 
his coin]>aiiions ; he does not jdiiiige away now as 
he did at the beginning of the ch.^se, Init qiiielly 
and yet with speed works his way up. Harry loo 
sets liimself dcliberattdy to w'ork ; he knows tliat 
Ilia only chance now is to gain the top .at leaf^t .a 
minute befoiHi the men come u]), for he has already 
hud experience of the way in which Iiill-uieii can 
in an incredibly short lime in.ake their way to the 
bottom again. A very .awkward and alu'upt piece 
of climbing comes now, which Hairy at any other 
time would have ghvlly shirked ; but the dilUcnlly 
is post, and he turns with a degree of assurance he 
has not felt before to see if it wall in .anyw'.ay 
djiiiip or hinder his pursuers* unloiir, while he 
gains once more his breath. His breath is nc.ar1y 
all knockcil out of him again, though, by seeing his 
pursuers strike off to the left, and climh wdtli re- 
doubled vigour and seeming case a path circling 
round the projecting rock, ami wdiicli he wonders 
that he missed seeing. It was evident the men 
knew their ground, and poor Harry Rliud«iercd to 
think of the consequences, if, by unforcsceu diffi- 
culties, he is at length brought to bay. The 
wn.ary chase once more proceeds. Harry rather 
sickens at the thought of being hunted in this 
w'ay, and I am proud to believe his statement that 
in that awful hour he thought of and wrished lor 
me. He could hardly credit his senses— Londoner 
os he was— that all this was taking place in Eng- 
land. Once more he holts, and planting himsell 
finuly on the ledge formed by a sheep-run, he 
awaits the humiui hounds running steodily on the 
trail For the first time lie challenges Biuy as he 
drawrs near, and aiming his gun, cries : ‘Stop ! R 
you come on, one of you must die.* . . i. 

Billy’s comrades pull up, but only for an instot 
‘Gun ain’t loaded,’ lie sputtered out, knowing thi 
Harry would have used the same persuasion long 
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since, if the piece had been really chaip[cd. Hany ! 
seiz^ the gun by the muzzle, and whirling it over 
his head, threatens a smashed brain-pan to the first 
^•ho comes within reach ; his higher ground too 
makes him look formidable. But the undaunted 
Billy, signing to the two ruffians beside him to 
climb up rigfit and left, creeps a little closer, but 
quite out of Harry’s reach. Tliis w'as too much for 
Harry: that three men should make a simultaneous 
attack upon him on all sides in such a place must 
be fatal to him, he knew, should he manage to dis- 
pose of even one or two of his antagonists. He 
turned and fled. Once more he striigglcs gamely 
on; he nears the summit— the top is gained; 
no : the fell rises up still higher. His throat is 
parched, his legs feel not his own ; climbing, and 
such a climb os this, they have not been accustomed 
to. Faint and in desxMlir, he almost gives up ; the 
thought of Maud, however, comes to help him ; 
while there’s life there’s hope ; he springs to bis ! 
feet, and now the real summit is close by. AVith 
hands bleeding, clothes torn, blinded by his terrible 
exertions, and scarce hearing, with a terrible sing- 
ing in his cars, another feeble struggle lands him 
oil the top. At full length he lies for a few seconds, | 
while the cold breeze invigorates his exhausted 
energies, and then, with a murmur of thanks to 
Cod, he hastily crosses the ridge, about thirty yanls 
broad. As he secs the huge stones and fragments 
of rock scattered here and thera, he has thoughts 
of trying the eflect of hurling them upon the 
wrctciicB below ; but again thinking that they must 
he close upon him now, uiul feeling <iiiitc unequal 
to the desperate task of settling three men in os 
many minutes, he dashes to the other side, and 
steadying himself by sitting on his heels, he begins 
to slide at a good pace down the s1o|^, made 
slippery by the short and stunted grass. No 
sooner had he got w'dl under weigh, than his 
pursuers reach the to23 on the other sidi% and de- 
their anxiety to commence the descent, whore, 
from greater practice in sliding, they hope at 
length to attain their object, lik(i liany, they are 
coiiiptdled for a minute to stop, before thiy resume 
the chase. On glancing below, Billy chances to sec 
poor llaiTy in dillicultios. He had been sliding 
along fairly well, w'hcn the groim<l .suddenly be- 
came rougher, and loose stones mure fr(M]iient ; he 
was compelled, therelbro, to assume an iiprMit 
position, and scramble down as best he could ; 
but as every one knows who has tried it, it is 
easier to stait than to stop when once one has set 
off. Harry was delighted at the rapidity of his 
motion, as coinparetl with the slower rate of 
sliding ; he htod good legs, and kept his feet where 
many would have lost them ; but faster and faster 
he went; his strides down the Icll-sidc W’ere almost 
ludicrous, had they not been so dangerous. In vain 
he tried to moderate his }iacc ; ho w'eiit like the 
wind ; he felt in another instant tlnit he would 
ne dashed to atoms ; his only chance nrsis to throw 
mn^lf backwards. This he barely accomplished, 
for he was almost pow'erless, but his heel catching 
m a small tufb of gorse at the same moment, he 
^pun round liko a top, and turning a few soiiicr- 
saults, he only came to an anchor by laying hold 
oi another tuft He felt himself terribly bruised, 
and out of breath ; and perceiving a warm soiue- 
tliing galling down his clicek and neck, he found, 

• up his hand, tliat the hard rock hod 

mulcted a fearful wound upon his scalp ; he had 


a large gash too upon his forehead. Bill^ from 
above scarcely observed all this, before, with the 
swoop of an eagle, he rushed upon his .prey ; tlie 
other two men evidently feared a like catastrophe 
with that of Vernon, if they shewed too much 
haste, and they felt that the matter was secure in 
Billy’s hands. On looking up, Harry saw that he 
must arouse himself, or all would soon be over. 

The ground was here smoother, and lie tried the 
sliding down again, directing his course towards 
his gun, which had been hurled from his grasp by 
the fall. Scarce had he seized it as he swept 
quickly by, than, by the stones and rubble which 
tumbled ]jc1l-mcll past him and upon him, he 
knew that Billy in another second or two would 
reach him. O Harry, yon have strugglerl nobly ; 
do not give in now ! But Han*y’s progress not 
only becomes slower ; he suddenly stops, comes to 
a regular stand-still as he crouches on a little 
patch of furze. He must be lost. Billy, excited, 
hirious, triumphant, comes like a thunderbolt 
upon him. AVliy, the very shock of a heavy man 
like that 'would simply smasli him. At the very 
moment that Billy, with the spring of a tiger, 
actually launches lumself in the air in his furiomi 
downward course upon the very spot, Harry, by a 
slight movement to one side, is saved. Billy makes 
a convulsive clutch at him ns he goes crashing by, 
and then, after a coiq^le of somersaults in the air, 
conics down wiili a lieavy thud, and lies motion- 
less and still. Harry is upon him in a second, 
and, with upraised slock, is about to give him his 
(juietus, sutheient at auyrate to put an end to the 
pursuit, when, starting from the hillcii form, he 
continues a headlong course to the bottom of the 
fell. The man’s face had been towards him, and 
in the staling eyes and open mouth, from which 
blood was pouring fast, he saw death, death 1 

How he n.>achcil his uncle’s house he knew not ; 
faint, dizzy, and covered with blood, lie had a con- 
fiisctl idea that two men were hanl after him. As 
.*1 matter of fact, lie haii been pursued fur quite 
half a mile by Billy's compaiiioiis, now eager to 
dcs]3atch him, and to give them time to quietly 
leave the country, for a moment’s inspection had 
assured them of their leader’s fcarfal end, and they 
dreaded the consequence of iminediale iliscovery. 
Poor Hurry ! he hastened through tlicsliriibberics, 
and then leaning against a little iron gate leading 
through the garden, he pauscil for a moment to 
collect himself, and thought of his miraculous 
preservation. As he passed his hands through 
his matted and blood-.staiued hair, the frightlul 
appearance he must present occurrcil to his mind, 
and the necessity of gaining liis room before any 
alarm should be given to the house. He Iherc- 
foro bethought him of the easiest by-path that 
would conduct him most quickly and secretly 
round, not through the oi)cn grounds. With wary 
eye anti anxious breast, lie sped along, and on 
sharply turning a corner, he nearly ran into 
Maud’s arms. There was one dreadful scream ; it 
was heanl all over the place, * My darling, it’s 
nothing, it’s nothing,’ he cried ; * I’m all right ;* 
but as he advanced, his face turned as into stone : 
with open c 3 'os, p^ted and blanched lips, Maud 
seemed to repel him with her hand, and then, with 
another piercing and heart-rending shriek, she fell 
senseless on the ground. At that instant there 
appeared upon the scene tlic ^rdeiier, a house-, 
maid, Harry’s uncle, and the butler. Of course 
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the liouseniaid went oil' into hysterics. Tiiey boro 
poor Mainl indoors. In leas lliaii an hour she 
awoke to consciousness, but not to rciisoii. Day 
after day she would lie and murmur : ‘ ]*oor Harry ! 
poor Harry ! * Harry, poor fellow, reluriied that 
'week to town. His "uncle had heard his exphina* I 
tion ; in liis grief, had pit ied, reproached him ; had 
kissiMl him, and cursed him. But when, on sending 
a body of servants to the fell, no trace of the 
dead man was to be found, he broke out into 
bitter words of grief and invective, liard to be 
borne. Nothing was to he heard of the three 
villains at all ; the scramble for life must have 
been an hallucination or an invention of Vernon’M 
own brain, after meeting ivitli an accident which 
had left such severe marks upon him. Such a man 
as Billy laid, indeed, been noticed in the neigh- 
bourhood, and now most of all when dc{al, he 
might have been expected to remain for a few 
hours on the fell, until he was discovered ; but 
he was nowhere to be found. Harry returned to 
his sympathising but perplexed and distracted 
father. Billy preceded him to town by three 
days, accompanied by his allies, without having 
accomplished much during their poaching expedi- 
tions in the country. He bore such a mark upon 
his visa^ as made him look more rulKaiily than 
before the adventure, which had caused the break- 
age of a blood-vessel and temporary insensibility. 
It is satisfactory to know that he not long after- 
wards paid the penalty for being concerned in 
some fresh misdemeanour against the laws of the 
land in which he lived. A certain deep scar 
upon his face gave conclusive evidence as to his 
idontitv, and he was transported for life. Harry 
yeamea for the good news which never came ; 
Maud continued in the same wretched state*. 
Before the year was out, to crown the misery 
which preyed upon poor Harry, his uncle di<^ ; 
he had never recovered from the shuck of that day, 
wliich brought such wretchedness to his house. 

In answer to a letter which he at length ven- 
tured to his aunt, he was told that Muiul was 
under more careful treatment than his, and that 
she should prefer to hear no more from a murderer 
and destroyer. Young Vernon, for a few weeks, 
gave way to un indescrihablo melancholy, and it 
was only through the tender sympathy of his 
father (hat he survived, lie then devoted himself 
to hard reading, passed u very creditable examina- 
tion ; and to his men and suiierior officers alike in 
India, os a young lieutenant, was only known as 
the strictest disciplinarian, and the stoniest and 
most uninteresting companion in the mess. The 
unhappy state of his mind had the usual effect on 
his health, and hence his return to London, and 
his appeal to my sympathy and friendship. As a 
dying man, he reiiucst^ me, when he was gone, to 
search out his aunt, and convey to her his lost 
message of forgiveness for the harsh treatment he 
had experienced at licr hands ; whilst ho assured 
me that if by his death he could have secured 
health and happiness to his once bright and merry 
darling, he would have died long since. And now 
at leiif^h his tale was told. He gazed at me with 
earnest eyes. 1 could only press his wasted hand, 
and promise that I would sacredly carry out his 
wish. He slept. I watched over nim that night 
The succeeding day he slept continuously. Towards 
evening the doctor called. He had seen from the 
first that he could do little in such a ray. He 


looked fixedly at his patient .as he lay in a sound 
slumber, felt his pulse, and theu, tiiniiiij:; to nift 
said : ‘ \ .)u are S \ r Lawrence V 

‘ Yes,* I replicil, ‘ I am.* 

‘ All ! ’ he said, ‘ 1 Vc hp.ard him mention ymi. 
Yt>u see ’.vliat yonr poor frieiiil is suffering from ? 
Well, stay witli liim as long :is you can, i»loase, 
You*ve ilorie him pounds worth of good aln-ady.* ' 

And what had 1 done ? By being a ipiiet .ind 
sympathi iic listener, I had brought that feeling of 
relief to the poor siilferiT which undoiihtedly^n- 
sues when the burden «»f sorrow is lightened hv 
being borne on the shoulders of two, instoatl of 
being endured by the sti’eiigth of one alone. 
Harry and I spent th.'it week cpucdly enough ; he 
slept, and T rc.id and thought. When awake, he 
always sought me with an anxious look, which 
immediatidy changcil to a pciiccful smile, wlien 1 
cheerfully spoke or airectionatcly pressed his hand; 
but he never spoke of getting better. Wheu be 
thought of life, the old wretched look came back ; 
when he thought of tlic grave, eternal rest seemed 
all that he desired. My thoughts at last took a 
definite shape. I explained to Harry that ho must 
allow me a day for Dusiness in the country, and 
that then I would return to him. The next day 1 
took the train for Stonebridge, a small town in 
Devonshire. Acting upon wdiat I could glean 
from Harry’s uncertain information, strengthened 
by the Postal Dvreciorif^ 1 was about to play the 
last chance. Mrs Vernon had, some time since, 
sold everything, and left the neighbourhood of 
Wuterthwaitc ; anti now, as I walked through the 
principal street of Ktonebridge, and neared the 
good lady’s supposed residence, 1 felt as though 
walking into the lion’s month. 

‘Docs Mrs Vernon live here V 

‘Yes, sir,’ answered a ver^r respectahlc-looking 
honsemaid; ‘but slie’a out for a drive, sir, and 
w*on’l be back for some time.’ I bail ]mllcd out 
my card-case; and seeing me look very much 
annoyed and perplexed, as indeed I was, she 
added: ‘But if it’s anything iinportiint, Miss 
Hamilton is at home, sir.’ 

^ Miss Hamilton I* 1 exclaimed; ‘Miss Maud 
Hainiltou ? ’ 

‘ Yes, sir,* timidly replied the astonished 
maiden. 

I knew not what to think of it ; the girl must be 
an idiot to imagine that I could have any business 
with tho poor imbecile Maud. However, stirred 
by some inward feeling, perhaps only a wish to see 
the unfortunate lady, in whom I now felt, on 
Harry’s behalf, so great .an interest, 1 sent up my 
card, and requested to learn from Miss Hamilton s 
lips when 1 might expect the return of Mrs Vernon, 
08 I had important news. This was followed by a 
rcmicst to walk up-staira into the drawing-room ; 
and in another second, a side-door opened, ami a 
young lady advanced most gracefuUy into tho 
room. She looked pale and very thin, but if flwl- 
ness reigued in tliose beautiful eyes, reason reigned 
there too. My gaze must have been too earnest, 
for, with a slight blush and a little confwion oi 
manner, she expressed her regret that Mrs V^non 
was out, and feared that she would not be at home 
for on hour or more. My resolve was taken, ai 
you will be so good as to seat yourself, * 
daresay I can explain the nature of my visit to y 
quite 08 well as to Mrs Vernon; I come from an 
friend of Mrs Vernon.’ 
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<Oh, iiulccd ; prayi l>6 seatnd/ .slio saiil. 

I liad conned ovi*r and over wliat I slioiild say to 
Mrs Vernon, l)ut I )iad liardly expected to meet 
Ti'itli Miss 1 faiiiilton. 1 Ite^an c[uictly and cautiously ; 
Imt I hail scarcely spoken a lew words, when I wiw 
that she had Kucssed my errand, had understood that 
Ilariy Vernon wiw the subject of my tliou^hts. I 
had a difficult task to perform ; she had turned 
deadly pale, and clun^ to the cushions of the sofa 
on which she was seateil for sujiport. 

< 1 feel ratlier tired with iny journey,* I broke in 
with: ‘may I ring for agbiss of wine?* 1 rang 
tlic bell, and the poor girl liad sufficient strength 
of nerve to say : ‘Bring in some wine.* f hastily 
pour^ out a glass of sherry, which I forced lier 
to take ; and then, as the cat was out of the bag, 
1 quickly concluded all I hod to say. I did not 
tell lier how desperately ill and near death’s door 
Harry was ; but her tears flowed freely, and she 
held out her hand to me, to express the thanks 
which she could not then utter, os 1 told her 
enough to convince her that it depended on her- 
self whether misery or lumpiness was to ensue 
from my visit Of course I nad to wait for Mrs 
Yemon^s retuni, and of course that lady was much 
surprised to find me at her house, and lier daughter 
in an excited state of mind. The tale was once 
more and more connectedly told ; and my urgent 
appeal to humanity’s affection and sympathy, 
added to Maud’s tears, had the desired effect. 
The old lady Wivs softened ; she burst into a ilond 
of tcara over lier unfortunate nephew, and it 
ended in my leaving by the last train at night for 
London, to prepare Harry fur their coining up to 
see him, to forgive him, and to bo forgiven. I 
could hardly coutuin myself for joy, and any ]ias- 
seiigers in the compartment of the carriage next to 
mine must have been rather astonished by my bursts 
of laughter, my little shouts of sclf*congratulatioii, 
and my snatches of old songs, all the way from 
Ktonebridge up to town. I was never so jolly in 
my life, and I’m afraid 1 gave Harry but little 
preparation. I could not conceal iiiy glailncss. 
‘ Well, old man, I’ve done my business capitally ; 
I feel quite jovial ;’ and I Laughed again. ‘ Where 
do you think I ’vc been V lie stared at me with 
his great hollow eyes, as though he would read my 
soul. ‘ I *ve been to Slonehridge !* 

‘No, you haven’t!’ he almost shouted. 

‘ Yes, I have,’ I said, smiling ; ‘ and capital news 
too.’ I then proceeded to tell him my adventures, 
not exactly at first as they occurred, for I first told 
him that his aunt was prepared once more to re- 
vive him with open arms. At last the great good 
news of Maud was told. He had two days in 
which to prepare himself for their arrival. Those 
two days did wonders, and though he looked like 
ft ghost of his former self, yet he was able to 
Kcftive them sitting in a chair, beside a cheerful 
bttle fire. No one witnessed the meeting bctu'ccn 
nimself and Maud. I liod quite enough pleasure 
ui Illuming it ; indeed, I could not have controlled 
^nyself to see it. It is needless to speak further of 
jny deligh^ that best happiuess of making others 

Vernon had the ultimate and satisfactory 
T I of at last seeing sunshine behind the 
ml* which had so long beset her house ; 
ij? ® oer old age she, stood witli me beside the 
oft u there the union which had once so 

^ been the earnest desire of her heart Both 


I Maud and Harry looked older and graver than 
I they Xiiiglit at such a time of life ; Imt if they were 
I rather aged by early sorrow, they at least knew 
I better liow to appreciate every moment iu afler- 
' life of true love and happiness. 
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SCIENCE AND ARTS. 

It is perhaps not widely known that among the I 
numerous scientific societies of this country there ^ 
is an Anthropological Institute, that is, an associa- 
tion which devotes itself to the study of everything 
that tends to bring to light the history of man- 
kind. In this Institute arc merged two previously 
existing Societies, the Anthropological and the 
Ethnological, and the combination is likely to do 
more for the special object in view than could 
have been achieved hy three separate boilics. 
Concentration of knowledge and power, including, 
of course, money power, is as important in science 
as in war ; and there are other societies, some of 
them archmological, which might lay this fact to 
heart with advantage to all concerned. The 
Institute accepts facts from all quarters, for Great 
Britain and Ireland arc comprehended in its 
scheme, illustrations from foreign sources are 
readily entertained, and the results are published 
in a JourmL For example, we find, in the last 
number of this publication, particulars of flint , 
implements from various parts of the world - of a 
I neolithic implement from Antrim— of incised flints 
— of nun-historic stone implements from the Medi- 
terranean— on the discovery of stone implements 
in Egypt— on skulls from Palestine, Tillis, and i 
Ashantee — on the Beothucs (a native people) of 
Newfoundland— on Tndi.in remains from Labrador 
—on the Serpent in primitive metalluigy— on 
prehistoric and protohistoric comparative phil- 
ology — on ethnic psychology— on- mythological 
birds cthiiolugically considered— on school statis- 
tics — on the extinction of families — on the devel- 
opment of the menial function in man— and on 
the mental dilfercncc between the sexes. From 
these inst.'inces, the general scope of the Institute 
may be apprehended ; and os they arc publislied 
in full, witli the discussions for and against, and 
with lithographs and engravings to make the sub- 
ject clear, intelligent readers have the opportunity 
to make themselves acquaintcil with much that is 
interesting in the scientific progress of ethnology. 

Another association, scientific only in the anti- 
quarian or philological sense, is the Society of 
Biblical Archwology. The results of their studies 
are published in TTctnsuciunis, and in a style 
wliich to many readers would be highly interest- 
ing. Inscriptions, cuneiform and Egyptian, arc 
translated and discussed ; ancient legends are 
exaiiiiiicd, dates are rectified, and such important 
subjects arc treated of as the Sychronous History 
of Assyria and Judasa, and the Astronomy and 
Astrology of the Babylonians. 

Dr Mann, in his annual address to the Meteor- 
ological Society, told the members that they must 
make up their minds to allow for the influence of 
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the sun, in all their meteorological observations. 
The importance of this remark ma;^ he judged of 
from the Tact, that tlic sun's heat which falls on the 
earth is sufiicient to keep 543,000 million steani- 
cngizies of four hundred horse-power, each work- 
ing continuously. Tlic central heat is such that 
the most stubborn metallic and rocky substances 
are fused and reduced to vapours. These vapours 
blaze ; and .by aid of the spectroscope, these sub- 
stances can be identified, and the bright ilaiucs 
can be seen leaping up from the sun to a height of 
fifty thousand or a hundred thousand miles ; thus, 
henceforth, the spectroscope will have to be used 
side by side with the thermometer and barometer. 
If the sun undeigocs fiuctuations, may we not su^h 
pose that the weather of our globe fluctuates more 
or less in sympathy therewith 1 To this question 
many observers now devote themselves, and every 
year throws a little more light on the problem of 
the connection between sun-spots and rainfall — os 
to their effect on heat and light — and on weather 
phenomena generally. Mr Mcldrum, of llic obser- 
vatory, Mauritius, believes that he has discovered 
that a maxiiniiiii of cyclones, and a maxi mum of 
rainfal], in the Indian Ocean, are coincident witli a 
maximum occurrence of sun-spots. From these few 
particulars it may he seen that in solar phenomena 
there is a most promising subject for investigsitinn, 
even though, as Dr Afann says, ' weather prophets 
may not be able to read in the sun's face the fore- 
casts of tempests and of benign seasons ; yet 
meteorologists will find there an interpretation of 
T)hvf>ical secrets that belong properly to tbeir 


course, the intention is that the instruments shall 
be watched, and precautionary measures taken 
in accoi'dancc avith their indications. It is remark- 
able that explosions are fewest when the wind 
blows from the north. 

A nautical contemporary points out that there 
is an * analogy between the causes of explosions in 


secrets that belong nropcrly t 
and a field of philosopliic gencrii 


crly to tbeir 
domain, and a field of philosophic' generalisation 
that will add a power and dignity to their own 
grasp of their special methods of intellectual rc- 
scarch.' 

At Kremsmunster, in Bavearia, weather observa- 
tions Lave been made for more than a century. 
Discussion of these observations, and of other 
observations made in Saxony, leads to the conclii- 1 
sion that there is a periodicity in thundcr-storiiis lus 
well as in some other natural phenomena. Yon | 
Bczold says, in his paper on the subject, that in 
years whtm the temperature is high, and the 
sun's surface relatively free from spots, thunder- 
storms uro abundant. Since, moreover, the maxima 
of the Bun-s^ots coincide with the greatest Intensity 
of auroral displays, it follows that both groups of 
phenomena, thunder-storms and auroras, to a air- 
tain extent supplement each other, so that years of 
freriucnt storms correspond to those auroras, and 
vice versd. It is pointed out that this 'connection 
between sun-spots and storms does not by any 
means sanction the suiiposition of a direct electrical 
interaction between the earth and sun, but may he 
simply a consequence of a degree of insolation de- 
pendent on the sun-spots.’ The changes of insola- 
tion manifest themselves successively in different 
latitudes, and not contemporaneously. 

Mention has been made in former columns of 
this Journal of the connection between fluctua- 
tions of the haroinetcr, and storms, and the occur- 
rence of explosions in coal-mines. The observa- 
tions made, establish the fact that explosions follow i 
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and in the new Coal-mines Regulation Act it is 
now required that, ' after dangerous gas has been 
found in any mine, a barometer and thermometer 
shall bo placed above ground, in a conspicuous 
position, near the entrance to the mine.' Of 


vution ol tne barometer ana tuermometer may be 
as beneficial in one case as in the other. Much 
has {dreody been done towards making the value 
and imTOitaiice of these instruiueiits known amoiKr 
our seafaring population, but much remains to he 
done, and the more widely the knowledge is spread 
the Letter. 

In the last part of the Journal of the Royal 
AgricultiiTiil Society is an instructive paper by Mr 
Ijawcs on the valuation of uuexliaustcd maniircs. 
If a tenant gives up a farm before the effect is 
exhausted of the fertilisers which he has put into 
the soil, it seems but reasonable that he should be 
compensated for that niserve of effect. But the 
question is a difficult one, for the nature of the 
manure, the nature of the soil, the method of 
furniiiig, and other partieulars, have to he taken 
into account. As Mr Lawes explains, ‘ wheat has 
been grown, without manure, and by different 
descriptions of manure, in the same field, for thirty- 
one years in succession, and with very similar 
results. Alincral iiianuivs alone have given very 
little increase of produce; nitrogenous manures 
alone, in the form of ammonia sails or nitrate of 
soda, have given consiiiiTably more produce than 
miueral manure alone ; and the mixture of mine- 
ral and nitrogenous manures has yielded much 
more still, and more, of both corn and straw, 
than the anmud application of farm-yaril man- 
ure.' The most valuable manures arc thus tli()!=e 
which contribute most uitrogen to the soil and the 
crops. 

The conclusions with which Mr Lawes ends his 
paper are, tliat, ‘in the existing state of our know- 
ledge, no simple rules, .applicable to various soils 
and subsoils, climates, seasons, crops, and manures, 
cjiii be laid down for the valuation of the uiicx- 
huusted residue of previously applied manures 
wliicli have alrea«ly yielded a crop.' lathe numer- 
ous discussions on this subject, it never seems to 
have occurred to any one that the simplest of all 
rules is to make everything a matter of contract 
between laiidloi'd and tenant. What more could 
any one have ? 

Tlic result of Mr Lawes’ experiments and other 
experiments recorded in the Society's Jounvtjy 
which does not siiriu'ise us, is to demonstrate in 
the clearest possible manner, that gmin crops 
may l)c grown year after year without injury 
to the soil, provided that the land be properly 
tilled, and that the right kinds of manure are 
mode use of. , i • i 

From time to time facts are discovered whicii 
add to the existing evidence that there is a rise or 
the land going on in the southern circuinpoiai 
regions : in Australia, Tasmania, and New lea- 
land, the phenomena are remarkable. Owing 
the rise of the land in one place, certain lakes ai 
a liver disappeared. The natives, who had 
the land, squatted immediately on the ^ 

had been <i»upied by 

they had never wld ihe lakes. In another p f 
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on the western coast of New Zealand, tho high- 
water mark of the year 1814 is now two hundred 
yards inland, and many other facts might be cited. 
'They prove, as Mr IToworth says, in a communica- 
tion to the Royal Geographical Society, that tho 
mosses of land round about the south iiole ‘are at 
present areas of upheaval,’ and that 'the eortVs 
periphery is being stretched or extended in tho 
direction of its shortest axis,’ ife draws attention 
to the ‘ very remarkable fact, that in all this .area, 
exhibiting so many signs of rapid upheaval, there 
should be such a marked absence of volcanoes,’ for 
the two or three in the north island of New Zea- 
land, those in Ticrra del Fuego, and Mount Erebus, 
arc l>ut few in so vast a cirmc. ‘ If,’ says Mr 
Ilowortb, ‘ if volcanoes be the violent efforts of the 
eruptive forces of tbc earth, it is remarkable that 
they should be absen^ or only nreseiit in such 
feeble examples in this area, anu that we shall 
search such markedly rising areas as Australia, 
Tiisniania, and South Africa in vain for them. 
My explanation,’ he adds, ‘ of this absence, which 
involves some very heterodox views on the sub- 
ject of volcanic energy, I must reserve for a 
future occuflion.’ 

On Iron ns a Construclirc Material^ is tho title 
of a paper rend before the Institute of British 
Architects by Mr Driver, who contends that false 
notions prevail with respect to the use of iron in 
building. One of these false notions is, that iron 
should be disguised, covered with lath and plaster, 
to make it fit for architectural puiposcs ; which 
iiiiplics that iron ilsclf is too intractaole a material 
I pitlior for feature or ornament. As a case in point, 

I 31 r Driver takes tho ordinary shop front, where a 
sheet of plate-gdass and a wooden facia appear to 
support the weight of three or four stories of brick 
or stone. The weight is in reality supported by 
an iron ginler behind the facia ; and it is clear that 
the ginler might be brought forward, and so con- 
structed with panels and mouldings, that it would 
be sufficiently ornaiucntal, and at the same lime 
have the appearance of strength essential to proper 
architectural effect. 

It is a prime condition of the use of iron in 
architecture that it should look like ;irou. Imita- 
tions are too much the fashion of the day. Iron, 
by mason of its stixiiigth, is susceptible of construc- 
tive effects alike new and beautiful; notwithstand- 
ing lliat so many distressingly ugly railwaj’ bridges 
and railway stations favour the impression that 
iron and ugliness always go together. Reajlcrs 
interested in the subject should get Mr Drivers 
paper iut published by the Institute, and study 
hia designs for pillars, bases, capitals, ribs, lies, 
brackets, for the heads even of Imlts and rivets ; 
they would then become aware of the great adapt- 
ability of iron as iron to the art of buildiug and of 
architecture. 

At a recent meeting of the same Institute it 
was mentioned that the glazed tiles mode at the 
Doulton Works, Lambeth, will resist the dc- 
Btnictive atmosphere of London. Architects and 
ouildcrs are unfortunately too well aware that 
ordinary glazed tiles crack or flake off after 
exposure to the weather, and have often longed 
of those indestructible materials with 
v^nich the architects of the middle ages appear to 
Jjave well acquainted. What on advantage 
It Would he if tiles of imperishable glaze could bo 
produced ! The surfaces of buildings might bo 
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coated therewith ; all the moulded and ornamental 
parts might be mode of the same material ; dust 
and soot would not lodge, or would he quickly 
washed off by the ruin, and the beauty of the 
architecture would be displayed through long 
generations. The Lambeth Works have won a 
well-fleatTved reputat ion by shewing that pottery 
and modelling may he developed into exquisite 
forms of art ; and if gbi/cd tiles that never alter 
can be produced, ibcrc will be a further claim to 
distinctioiL 

The heavy mineral baryta is now used largely 
in the arts: white lead or paint is adulterated 
with it to the extent of twenty-five or thirty per 
cent. ; chlorate (which produces a green flame) and 
nitrate of baryta are employed as ingredients in 
fireworks ; in tho form of sulphate it makes a 
beautiful white coating for collars and cuffs and 
other articles of dress, and fur cards. Tliis per- 
manent white, as it is called, is manufactured to 
the extent of five thousand tons a year. Carbonate 
of baryta is a strong poison, and is much used fur 
killing rats. In France, the beet-sugar manufac- 
turers use caustic baryta in sugar-rctining ; and a 
preparation of baryta is used by chemists iu tlic 
production of peroxide of hydrogen, which is a 
viduablc article in bleaching operations, in chang- 
ing the colour of dark hair to lighl^ and as a 
medical reagent. 

Thirty years ago the digging of iron in Cleve- 
land, noilh-cast Yorkshire, was a very small uflair. 
Last year (with deduction of a strike of two weeks) 
the quantity of ironstone raised iu the same dis- 
trict was 5,435,2.33 tons ; not without risk, for 
twenty-five miners were killed by accidents. Wc 
have it on the authority of the Iron and Steel 
Institute that the Cleveland ‘output’ w'os nearly 
one half of the whole production of iron ore in 
England and Wales in 1874. 

In 3Ir Selwyn’s Report on the Geological Survey 
of Canada, information is given of coal deposits in 
(Canada, that is, in the Saskatchewan region. The 
coal is described as ‘ hard and bright, and jet-like,’ 
in horizontal beds ; and the area of the coal-field 
is stated as 25,000 scpiare miles. Wc learn too 
I that good cojil has been discovered in I’ntagonin, 
I .it a jioiiit in the Strait of Magellan, where it is 
; being "workcil luidcr a concession from the Chilian 
J government. 

Professor Lc Conte, of the Uui versify of Cali- 
fornia, has recently described what he calls ‘ the 
most extniordinary lava-flood in the w’orld.’ In 
^fiddle California,* he says, it ai»pears as separate 
streams; but in Northern California, in Oregon 
and Washington, it becomes ‘an absolutely uni- 
versal fiood, beneath wliich^ the whole original 
face of the country, with its hills and dales, 
monntains and valleys, lies Imried several thou- 
sand feet.’ This gnMt outpour of eruptive rocke 
extends from Nevada ami Montana to British 
Columbia, and covers an area ot from 200,000 to 
300,0(X) square miles. Professor Lc Conte is of 
opinion tlmt it was all produciHl by volcanic 
eruptions in the Cascade Monntains. this 

>vc loam that the more Western America is ex- 
plored, the more docs the magnitude of its natuml 
phenomena become apparent. 

The New York Medical Journal states that, in 
tho Mount Sinai Hospital in that city, acute rheu- 
matism is treated and cured by applications of 
cdd. The mcthod| wc arc infomieu, ‘ consists iu 
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SOME EARLY RECOLLECTIONS. 

THIRD rAl'EU. 

^[emory carries me pleasingly back to a particular 
f^uiiday evening in the summer of 1810. 1 had 

boon at the parish church twice during the 
ilfiy, with my father and mother, and brother 
Kobert In the forenoon ‘ diet of worship,* as it 
was called, B. and I, to our shame be it said, 
instead of attending minutely to Dr Lee's scholarly 
discourse, slyly occupied ourselves in scratching 
with a pill the initials of our names on the book- 
desk. At the afternoon 'diet,' what with the 
effects of * kail ' for dinner between one and two 
o’clock, and the intense smell of sprigs of pepper- 
mint and southernwood, which the lads and lasses 
brought with them to the kirk— and perhaps also 
from the want of ventilation— it was barely pos- 
sible to keep awake ; the somniferous tendency 
being powcrLilly aided by the delightful hum of 
the preacher’s eloquence. About two-tliirds of the 
congregation, accordingly, took their nap, not- 
withstanding the snuff-boxos, which were covertly 
handed about. Pour B. was at this time a fair- 
haired boy of eight years of age, and I was two 
years older. Our age, perhaps, offered some excuse 
lor a marked degree of irreverence: with our 
heads leaning on the bench before us, >ve fell 
Bound asleep. 

Ha^ng gone through the day in a perfectly 
constitutional manner, the inhabitants of the town 
lelt that, towards evening, they migh^ in a mild 
Bnd quiet way, indulge in a little recreation — 
Dot amusement by any means, only a smell of 
the fresh air. All depended on slowness and 
quietness. Anything like laughing, whistling. 
Binging, walking hurriedly, or boisterous boliaviour, 
Was proscribed. You might do almost what you 
lik^, provided it was done slowly and quietly, 
fB if yon were not doing it The sin consist^ 
making a noise. A particularly industrious 
Bhoemaker in the town, in closuig his week’s 
labours on Saturday night, did not mind working 
hour or two into Sunday morning, but always 


quietly. Addressing his son, he would say : * Get 
a’ your chappin’ ower before twal’ signifying that 
he must not on any account make a noise hammer- 
ing his leather alter twelve o’clock, but confine 
himself to the silent occupation of sewing — as if in 
that there could be nothing wrong. 

On Sunday evenings, from the proceedings of 
the day, everything was agreeably calmed down 
to an unchallengeable quietude. People who had 
gardens walked out quietly — ^if by back-doors so 
much the better — and with their hands in their 
pockets quietly made their observations on the 
growth of the cabbages and gooseberries. Others 
quietly took a sauntering sort of walk to the river, 
and in a manner not to provoke discussion, spoke 
of the prospects of fishing for the season ; perhaps 
introducing a soinewliat playful anecdote about 
catching a salmon, but always in a subdued tone 
of voice, and never venturing beyond a smile. 
Some took a fancy for going a little more afield, 
I and leaning over gateways, quietly made remarks 
on the crops, and threw out speculations os to the 
probable price of meal and potatoes after next har- 
vest. A number, otherwise bent, took a fancy for 
visiting the churchyard, where an hour was quietly 
and pleasantly spent in making observations on 
I ‘ the poor inhabitant below,* in the respective 
I newly made graves. To all this there may be 
I fanlt-findcrs. As long as human nature is what it 
I is, I can imagine iiotliing more decorous or rever- 
I ential than these modest and leisurely Sunday 
evening musings. 

My father hail no ganlen to speak of. Ilis tastes 
did not lie in that direction. At all odd hours he 
fastened on books and devoured them. He was a 
diligent reader of the KdMurgh Review, by which, 
like others in remote places, he kept ahead on sub- 
jects of general importance. The Qmrterly, which 
he would have ecpuilly devoured, hod not yet 
appeared in the place. Tlie only newspaper of 
which 1 have any familiar remembrance at this 
early period, was The EdinJburgh Star, It was a 
twice-E-wcek journal, and, as things went, had a 
good circulation. My fa^er could not afford to 
subscribe for The Star, All he could do was to be 
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a member of a club to take in the paper, wbicb 
'Was handed about to one after the other, each 
member being allowed ‘to have it in turn for a 
certain number of hours. Such, in tlie days of 
taxed and dear newspapers, was an almost universal 
piactico, and in our commuuity it was no way 
singular. 

By some chance, which I am unable to explain, 
my lather’s tenure of tlic Friday’s Star began on 
Sunday evening, at six o’clock, when the natives 
generally were out on their quietly sauntering per- 
ambulations. For three days he had heard nothing 
satisfactory of the war, and in his anxiety had 
watched the face of the alabaster timepiece on the 
wall of our little parlour, to see when the paper 
could with propriety be sent for. The hands on the 
dial having at length pointed to a quarter to six, I am 
requested to go for Jlic Star, At the time, I am 
seated at a window tiying to commit to memory 
that Scripture paraphrase of matchless beauty, 
which my mother prescribed to me as a study : 

Few are thy days, and full of woo, 

O man, of woman bom — 

Laying the book aside, I obey the command to go 
for The Star, and, on the whole, being glad to get 
into the open air, 1 hurry off with a leather cap on 
my head, and a crisply plaited frill down my back 
in as good preservation as snoozing at church hiul 
permitted. 1 knew all about the mission, for it 
was not the first time 1 had been so employed. i 

The peisou to whom I was scut was a respectable 
candlemaker— his surname of no consequence. He I 
was a short, stoutish man, wlio filled the oflice of I 
Dean of Guild, which contributed to give him a 
certain dignificil position in the town. Ordinarily, 
however, he was best known os ^ Caudle Andrew.’ 
As a bachelor, though advanced iu life, Andrew 
lived with his sister, who acted as housekeeper and 
shopwoman, and was usually called * Caudle Nell.’ 
It was idtogether a successful arrangement. The 
brother and sister made no sort of show. The 
business was conducted quietly and cheaply. In 
the front was the shop, in looking into which, over 
a half-door, you saw square bins full of candles of 
various dimensions and qualities, from penny dips 
up to moulds and long sixes. Candle Nell did 
not writ in the shop for customers. Tliat would 
have been a downright vrastc of time. In the 
pauses of business, she occupied herself in a side- 
xoom, or in the kitchen behind, and only came 
out of her den when summoned by a bell, the 
string of which was a pieco of whipcord, to which 
was attached on old key by way of handle. I 
have had the honour of pulling the key, and 
buying from Nell a pound of long sixes. 

On the present occasion, being Sunday, the shop 
was shut^ and entrance to the premises was by a 
ride-door, the first on the right-hand in going 
down the close as you went to tho candle-work. 
To that door I proceeded. It was opened by Nell, 
and 1 was ushered into tho kitchen until she 
aimonnced the object of my visit. All was quiet 


and decorous. I was invited to step into the room. 
Here sat Candle Andrew in his Sunday’s best, with 
an under led-silk waistcoat, and his bald hcail 
lightly powdered. Before him lay a large open 
folio volume of Matthew Henry’s Bible, coverin*' 
nearly the whole table. Above it, and just 
about the same size, lay The Star, This was a 
peculiarly conveuient arrangement; for Matthew 
Henry could he made uppermost or undermost 
according to tlio character of the visitor. The 
shift could be elTcctcd at a moment’s notice. 
It being only ‘Willie for the paper,’ all was 
right. Matthew Henry was undermost Candle 
Andrew, whom I esteemed to he a great man, 
os Dean of Guild, with his powdered head nntl 
red under waistcoat, was so kind os speak to me, 
and what he said (while folding up the news- 
paper) W'os momentous. ‘Great news, Willie, 
my man— terrible battles in Spain — thousands 
o’ French prisoners— a number o’ them brought 
to Leith wi the Thetis frigate, and I wiulna 
wonder if some were sent here. However, there’s 
The Star; and please to give my compliments to 
your mother.* Little did I think that wliat 
Candle Andrew had hinted at was destined to 
shape the whole existence of my brother and 
myself, indeed the whole fuiiiily, father uiid 
mother included. 

Inspired by the notion that there W!is something 
important in the intelligence, I hastened home at 
perhaps too high a rate of speed to be quite legiti- 
mate on Sunday evening. Before 1 arrived, my 
father liad received a glimmering of the news. A 
neighbour bad called to say that there was to be 
immediately a great accession to the present FrcJicU 
prisoners of war on parole. As many us a hundred 
and eleven were alreaily on tlicir way to the town, 
and might be expected in pe.rliaps a day or two. 

There was speedily a vast sensation in the 
place. Tho ‘locals’ hsid just been disbanded. 
Lodgings of all sorts were vacant The new 
arrivals would on all liands be heartily welcomed. 
On Tuesday, the expecteil French prisoners in an 
unceremonious way began to drop in. As one 
of several boy^ I went out to meet these new 
prisoners of war on the road from Ediubuigh 
They came walking in twos and threes— a few of 
them lame. Their appearance was startling, for 
they were in military garb, in which they had 
been captured in Spain. Some were in light blue 
hussar dresses, braided, with marks of sabre- 
wounds. Others were in dark-blue uniform. 
Several wore large cocked-hats, but the greater 
number had undress caps. All hod a gentlemanly 
air, notwithstanding their generally dishevelled 
attire, their soiled boots, and their visiblo marks 
of fatigue. They were accompanied by no guide, 
but Imd seemingly been told to find their way to 
their destination as they best might. Before night, 
they had all arrived; and through the activity 
of the agent appointed by tlio Transport Board, 
they had been provided with lodgings suitable to 
their slender allowance. 
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ThiB large batch of prisoners on parole were, of 
course, all in the rank of naval or military officers. 
ISoiiie hod been pretty high in the service, and seen 
d good deal of fighting. Several were doctors, 
or, OB they called themselves, ojkiers de mute. 
Among the whole there were, 1 think, about a 
dozen midshipmen. A strange thing was their 
varied nationalitv. Though spoken of aa French, 
tiiere was in the party a mixture of Italians, 
Swiss, and Poles; but this we found out only 
ato some intercourse. Whatevitr their origin, 
they were warm adherents of Napoleon, whose 
glory at this time was at its height. Though 
not greatly fraternising with the prisoners of war 
who had been already in the town, they were 
benefited by their experience, and the knowhilgc 
they had acquired of the language. Receiving 
friendly hints from these previous residents, they 
settled down in a W'onderfully composed manner. 
Obviously, the new-comers were a distinct class from 
the older set. They w’erc lively, with minds full 
of the recent struggles in the Peninsuliu Expres- 
sively, they spoke of the treachery they had 
experienced in Spain, where, as prisoners of war, 
they were constantly exposed to the ussassinatiou ' 
of those who affected for them the greatest friend- 
ship. I recollect one of them saying that every 
Spanish lady carried a dagger, which she would 
not scruple to use. Perhaps the atrocities com- 
mitted by the French troops in Sjiain iiiiglit have 
been pleaded in extenuation of tliis general repToach 
on the countiy. Now, matters were very different, 
for which these strangers appeared thankful. 
Drifted by tlie fortune of war into a small and 
liospitablc Scuttisli town, they felt themselves in a 
haven of rest. 

It was a matcrid assuagement of their condition 
to find that the keeper of the principal hotel was 
almost a countryman. He w;is a Ikdgian, spoke 
French, and was in many ways useful to them. One 
thing disconcerted tlicm. There was no billiard- 
table iu the town ; and, Frenchmen generally, 
without the solace of billiards, are in a liaplcss 
condition. Tho privation was got over by the 
spirited enterprise of a grocer, who believed he 
might turn the penny by getting up a billiard- 
table. It was a bohl and rather costly venture, 
and I am far from certain that it answcrc<l com- 
mercially. The billianl-tablc was procured, and 
set up in a small building near the Tweed, and it 
bec^c the daily rendezvous of the Frenchmen 
during the whole time of their stay: 

People may amuse themselves playing at bil- 
liards, but the recreation cannot exactly be called 
a means of livelihood. How did tbe^ uiifurtuiuitc 
exiles contrive to live — how did they manage to feed 
and clothe themselves, and pay for lodgings ? There- 
by hancfS a talo. wliif.li wp. will Iw-anil-liv romp. tn. 


I doubt if it was more than a shilling a 
head per diem. In various instances two persons 
in a single room, but even that cost at least 
half-OrCTown a week, which made a considerable 
inroad on revenue. The truth is, they must have 
been holf-Btarved, but for the fortunate circum- 
stwee of a number of tjiem having brought money 
“foreign gold pieces— -concealed about their person, 
^l^cb 8t(ne8 wero supplemented by remittances 
nvin France ; and in a friendly way, at least as 
J^gards the daily mess, or tahU-^Mte, the richer 
raped the poorer, whi(m was a good trait in their 


character. The messing together was the grand | 
resource, and took place in a house hired for the i 
purpose, in which tlic cookery was conducted 
under the auspices of M. Jjavochc, one of the 
prisoners, who, as is not unusual with Frenchmen, 
was skilled in cuisine. Hy brother and 1 had 
some dealings with ijavoclic. We cultivated 
rabbits in a hutch built by ourselves in a back- 
yanl, ami sold them for the Frenchmen’s mess ; 
tlic money got for them, ususdly eiglitpeiice a pair, 
being employed in the ])urchase of books. 

Billiards wei'c indispensable, but something more 
was wanted. Witlioiit a theatre, life was felt to 
be unendurable. But how was a theatre to be 
secured { ’Phere was nothing of the kind in the 
place. The more eager of the prisoners managed 
to gel out of the difficulty. There was an old 
and disused ballroom. It was rather of confined 
dimensions, and low in the roof, with a gallery at 
one end, over tho entrance, for the musicians. In 
the ilays of yore, however, what scenes of gaiety 
liad it" not witnessed ! Walter Scott’s mother, 
when a girl, I was told, had crossed h dangerously 
high hill in a chaise from the adjacent county, to 
I dance for a night in that little old ballroom. Now 
.cet aside as uiifiisliionablc, the room was at any- 
body’s service, and came ([uite handily to tfie 
Frenchmen. They fitted it with a stage at the 
inner cud, and cross-benches to acconiinodatc a 
hundred and twenty persons, independently of 
perhaps twenty inore" in the tiddlers’ gallery. The 
thing was neatly got u]», with scenery painted hy liL 
Walther and M. Rngiilski, tho latter a young Pule 
with ailistic tastes. No license was required for 
the tlieati'C, for it was altogether a private under- 
taking. Money was not taken at the door, and no 
tickets were sold. Admission was gained by 
coinpliniciitary billets, distributed chieHy among 
persons with whom the actors had estahlislicd an 
intimacy. 

Among these fiivourcd indivi<lunls was my father, 
who, carrying on a niercaiitilo concern, occupied 
a prominent position. He felt a degree of com- 
pfission for tliese foreigners, constrained to live 
in exile, ami besides welcoming them to his 
house, gave them credit in articles of drapery of 
which tliey stood in need; and through which 
circumstance they soon assumed an improved 
appearance in costume. Introduced to the family 
circle, their society was agreeable and in a sense 
instructive. Though with imperfect speech, a 
sort of half-Frencii, half-English, tJicy related 
interesting circumstances in their career. R. and 
I, desperately keen to leant, hut with poor oppor- 
tunities of doing so, listened with greeily cars to 
the discourse of the Frenchmen, which had the 
double advantage of increasing our stock of facts 
ami improving us in the kiiowle<1ge of the French 
tongue. 

How performances in French should have had 
any general attraction may seem to require ex- 
planation. There had grown up in the town, 
among young persons especially, a knowledge of 
familiar French phrases ; so that what was said, 
accompanied with appropriate gestures, was pretty 
well guessed at. But, os greatly contributing to 
remove difficnlties, a worthy man of an obliging 
turn, and genial humour, volunteered to act as 
interpreter. Moving in humble circun]st.anccs as 
a hand-loom weaver, he had let lodgings to the 
French captain and his wife, with the block boy, 
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and from being for years in domestic intorconrse 
with them, he became well acquainted with 
their language. William Hunter — for such was 
his name- besides being of ready wit, partook of 
a lively musical genius, I have hcanl him sing 
MaJkrouk s'en va-t-en gturre, with amazing correct* 
ness and vivacity. His services at the theatre 
were therefore of value to the natives in attend- 
ance. Seated conspicuously at the centre of what 
we may call the pit, eyes were turned to him 
inquiringly when anything jjarticularly funny was 
said that needed explanation, and, for general 
use, he whispcringly communicated the requisite 
interpretation. The actois, of course, looked upon 
iiim as a valuable appendage to the establishment. 

At the small French theatre, so exteniporiHed, 
my brother and 1 hod the ])leaaurc of seeing per- 
formed some of the favourite comedies of Moliere, 
and other dramatists. The actors did not attempt 
the loftv tragedies of Corneille, nor nieces in 
which there is a host of characters. *J^ey con- 
fined themselves chiefly to what was comic, and 
requiring at ‘most half-a-dozen performers. A 
favourite with them was a piece hy a French 
dramatic writer now little heard of, in which 
there appears a buffoon ca11e<l Jocriso, whose 
performances always raised shouts of laughter. 
The actors had a difficulty as regaids the female 
characters, which was only got over by dressing up 
two or three of the more cfrciniiiate-luoking us 
actresses. One of these was Af. Avril, who acted 
the part of young heroines. By means of 
attire borrowed from my mother, and a iiroper 
amount of padding and paiiitin|', he made a fair 
appearance in the character of Lucinde in Le 
Midecin Malm% Lui (The Physician in Spite of 
Himself), by Moliere. In this grotesque piece, the 
character of Sganarellc, who acts the. sham phys- 
ician, vras well represented by one of the taller 
and more robust of the prisoners, Af. Lestan<^ 
Ghironte, the father of Lucinde, who pretends to be 
deaf and dumb, was played by Gotto. 1 rcmeiiibcr 
the laughter which burst from the French part of 
the audience when Sganarellc imposes on G€rontc 
by that famous passage os to thes situation of the 
liver and the heart. At one time, he said, the liver 
used to be on the right, and the he^irt on the left 
side, * Mau noiu dvom chantji tout cela* Tlic 
natives present who were unacquaiiitc<l with the 
language, appealed to Hunter. MVhat’s that — 
What’s that he says, AVill T MIe says it used to 
be the fashion to have the liver on the right, and 
the heart on the left side, but that the doctors 
have changed all that now ! ’ So put up to the 
joke, the natives heartily joined m ilie laugh, 
though rather tardily. Dear old William Hunter, 
with his ready demonstrations of Scottish humour, 
how my brother and 1 in later years regretted his 
loss ! As for the French plays, which were per- 
formed with perfect propriety, they were to us not 
only amusing hut educational. Life, to Iks worth 
anything, is made up of happy recollections. The 
Tomembrance of these dramatic efforts of the French 
prisoners of war has been througli life a continual 
treat It is curious for me to look bock on the 
performance of pieces of Alolierc, in circumstances 
so very remrkaW 

Ragulski, the clever scene-painter, who executed 
charming sketches in water-colours, was fated not 
to finish as a prisoner of war on parole. Ho was 
one of the few midshipmen, all of whom were 


suddenly ordered to lose their parole, and to he 
confined with the common class of prisoners in the 
depot at Penicnick. To subject a number of 
per^ns in the rank of gentlemen to this cruel 
indignity may seem to be almost incompre- 
hensible. In that rancorous war, however, the 
British government, with all its iioteil generosity 
of character, felt constrained to lay aside common 
principles of action. The alleged cause for the 
extraordinary procedure was that Napoleon had 
withdrawn the privilege of parole from English 
midshipmen lield os prisoners by the French, and 
that this severity took place by way of reprisals. 
However that might be, the blow fell heavily 
on Ragulski, and a number of othera ; all of whom 
received orders to assemble at the market cross at 
six o'clock oil a certain iiiorniiig. In obeying the 
peremptory sninimms, poor Ragulski called in 
passing, with a wallet on his back, to bid farewell 
to my father and niolhitr. It was a melancholy 
parting scene. 1 accompanied him down the street 
to the cross. Here, several of those prisoners who 
were not oitlcrcd oil', attended the departure of their j 
loss fortunate companions. One of these synipa- 
thisiiig friends was Gnptaiii Durisi, who, I olxicrved, I 
had some contidential talk with Ragulski at ! 
parting. There was much shaking of hands, and I 
Kissing on the chocks. A company of soldiers j 
that had been sent for the purpose, with fixed | 
Imyoncts, environed the party ; and all were ! 
marched oil*. I saw thoiii no more, but have ; 
rciisoii to believe that Ragulski contrived to escape i 
from the prison — a slop lie probably considered to 
be no way dishonourable, seeing that he was now 
bound by no parole. 

There was a hue of romance in the affair. A lady 
ill reduced circiiiiistances in the town, with two 
daughters, who were dressmakers, had let lodgings 
to ('aptain Durisi. Between Emily, one of the 
daughters, and the young Frenchman, there sprung 
up a ferient attachment, and through her conniv- 
ance, ns it w'us always understood, Riigiilski and 
another escaped prisoner found a refuge for a tiiiio 
at that convenieiilly obscure retreat, the Clay 
House. There they remained, until they su^ 
cecded in getting out of the country. It is 
pleasant to know that Emily wroa not unrequited ! 
for her obliging succour to the friends of her ; 
admirer. She in due time, when circumstances 
were a little more propitious, became Aladamo 
Durisi, and for years afterivards gracefully figur^ 
among the fashionable society of Paris. Lately, in 
passing down a by-street in the little town, I 
glanced at the window of a modest ^ dwelling at 
which I recollect having seen Emily industriously 
pursuing lier work as a scamstressi and thought 
of her strange transition thence to a brilliant salon 
in the Rue do Bac. 

It might not have been a great sacrifice for 
Ragulski to have Buffered confinement ; for, as it 
happened, it would only have been for a short period. 
Moved, perhaps, by a relaxation in the severe 
measures of Napoleon, the British government 
released the French midshipmen whom they had 
imprisoned, and stationed them at various places 
on parole. Not foreseeing this act of clemency, 
Ragulski and another prisoner, as just mentioned, 
mode their escape. At the close of the war in 1814, 
ail the French prisoners of war whatsoever wero 
set free to go where they pleosed ; those 
cuick being sent home in shiploads from liCiui. 
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Previous to this event, at the beginning of 1812, the 
party of prisoners on parole, of whom I have been 
reeling Jragmentary remembrances, were onlered 
to depart to a town in a south-western county. The 
order sent a shiver through the community. The 
Frenchmen were generally liked. Those among 
them who were doctors, or ojfficien de iantS^ hail 
often lent their aid in medical consultations with 
local piactitionciB. Above all, a number of the 
d£tenu8 were in debt to the townspeople, who, by 
their abmpt removal, foresaw an irretrievable and 
ruinous loss. To some of the original prisoners 
who had come to the place as early as from 
1^3 to 1806, the order conveyed no comfort 
They had, os it were, become naturalised, and did 
not wish to go away. Monsieur Boutelle was in- 
consolable. All his relations in France were dead, 
and he looked forward to closing his days in this 
the place of his exile, and to being buried in a 
green spot in the churchyard known as the 
I * Strangers’ Nook.’ It was hard for him, at his 
; advanced i^e, to migrate to a new and unknown 
i scene, leaving friends behind him. What should 
! he do to demonstrate the depth of his emotions 7 
I There was an interval of a week for preparation 
{ for the journey. During that time, he daily and 
; most asmduously gather iir cones in a ncigh- 
I bouring plantation, and brought them home as 
! fire-lighters in pocketsful to liis old and infirm 
; landlady. In his poverty, they were all he could 
j offer her in acknowledgment for years of friendly 
attentions. 

I No vehicles were provided for the transit of the 
I prisoners to their place of destination, sixty miles 
distant. They might find their ivay thither the 
best way they could. At his departure from the 
I narrow close, where for eight years he hod tran- 
' quilly passed his existence, Boutelle was a sight 
! to move any one. With his thin legs protected by 
I black coiters, the little bit of queue ^cping over 
I the collar of his brown great-coat, a bundle in one 
hand, and a stick in the other, ho seemed to be 
ill fitted to undertake a journey, which could not 
he effected, even with occasional rides in a cart, in 
less than three or four days. 1 escorted him for 
, a couple of miles on his route, relieving him for 
; that distance of the weight of his bundle. At 
’ parting, the warm shake of the hand, and the 
courteous bow of the aged gentleman, can os little 
be foigottcn 08 his last wonls : *JJieii voiui b6nir /’ 
The departure of the prisoners of war on parole 
was the signal of my father’s doom. He struggled 
on awhile, but it was useless. In his credulity, he 
had given the Frenchmen credit far beyond what 
was discreet or reasonable ; for in their peculiar 
poaition they were in no respect legally amenable 
to ordinary obligations. They left a profusion of 
piomis^ but these came to nought My own 
^nviction is, that a number of them perished at 
Waterloo. At anyrate, they were no more heard 
of. Now that they were {^ne, arose agonising 
conaideiationa. Ruin, dark pitiless ruin, iiiipeiided 
over my father and his fiimily. No hand was held 
oat to save. None offered a word of syinpathisiiig 
oompasaion. Then came the storm which swept 
everything away. Yet, was not this fierce hurri- 
cane of commercial ruin and domestic anguish a 
beneficent act of Providence 7 Out of the disaster 
^oaed by an impradent confidence in these exiled 
brahmen came, in good time, something to excite 
a nigh aenie of gmtitade. Driven, with hia chil- 
— 


dren, to seek fortune elsewhere, my father brought 
them to Edinburgh, and there, after a long course 
of years, one of them lingeringly remaina to record 
these imperfect Early Kecollectiuiifl. w. cl 


ABOUT CROWNS. 

There were iinics when his crown was the indis- 
pensable companion of every king. Not that he 
always wore it, like the monarchs of melodrama, but 
it was his personal property, always kept within 
easy reach. He carried it with him on his jour- 
neys ; when he rode at the head of his feudal 
chivalry on the battle-field, a jewelled coronet on 
his helmet took its ]>lace ; he wore it at his court ; 
it was the one great mark of his roysd dignity by 
which men couhl feel he was a king. It would 
seem that some of these old sovereigns slept with 
the crown upon a tabic beside their beds ; there 
is, however, no reason to suppose that they 
actually wore it during the hours of repose, though 
they are often represented os doing so by the illu- 
minators of medieval manuscripts. Of course, 
this is only a conventional sign indicating that 
the sleeper is a king, for assuredly the head would 
lie very uneasily that wore a crown for a night- 
cap. 

' The oldest of the crowns of Europe is the Iron 
Crown of Lombanly, now restored to its resting- 
place of centuries in the cathedral of Monza, the 
sunny little town, which, from the Alpine slopes, 
looks down upon imperial klilan, whither many 
a time its treasure was borne to be placed on the 
brows of a Qeniian Kaiser at his second corona- 
tion. II is first was at Aachen, by the tomb of 
Charlemagne, where ho received the silver crown 
of Germany ; his second at Milan ; his third at 
Rome, where the pope conferred on him the 
golden crown of the Empire. But the Iron Crown 
was the most venerable of all. For thirteen 
hundred years the Iron Crown has held the fore- 
most place amongst the diadems of Europe, for it 
was foniied by the skilful hands of Roman gold- 
smiths ill the sixth century, and sent W Pope 
Gregory the Great to the Gothic Queen Theodo- 
lin£, when she had freed Lombardy from the 
Arian heresy. Its form is simple, as one might 
expect from its ancient date. It is a broad ilat 
ring or diadem of gold, adorned with enamelled 
flowers and precious stones ; stones not cut into 
facets, as in modern jewellery, but emeralds, 
sapphires, and rubies in their rough uncut form 
as they came from tho mine. But inside this circle 
of golil and jewels is a thin band of iron, from 
which the crown takes its name, and this iron, 
ti^ition asserts, is one of tlie noils of the true 
cross hammered out into a ring. Long and angry 
liave been the battles fought by antiquaries on this 
point. Those who deny its authenticity, headed 
by Miiralori, certainly bring weighty arguments to 
the support of their view ; but the tradition has 
survived all their learned folios, gallant champions 
have fought pen in hand in its defence, and still 
in the language of the people the crown of Monza 
is called il iocro chiodo, * the holy nail’ It graced 
the imperial front of Charlemagne and a long 
succession of German emperors, ending with 
Cliarles V. But the hist sovereim who wore it 
was Napoleon I. In May 1806, lie assembled at 
Milan the dignitaries of the Empi|^ the representa- 
tives of his royal and imperial allies, and a splendid 
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ciicle of marshals and generals, and in their pres- 
ence he placed it on his head, rencating the proud 
motto 01 the Iron Crown : * Goa has given it to 
me ; woe to him who touches it ! ’ in 1859 the 
Austrians, retreating from Lombanly, took the Iron 
Crown with them to Jlfantua, and subsequently 
to Vienna. There it remained until, by the tretity 
whicli ceded Venetia to Italy in 186G, it Wiis 
restored to its old homo in the sacristy of the 
cathedral at lilonza, and there it rests to-day amid 
the other treasures of Theodolinda — her jewelled 
comb, her golden hen and seven chickens (the 

r bols of Lombardy and its seven provinces), and 
crown of her husband Agilulph. 

Next in age to the Iron Crown, l)ut far exceed- 
ing it in value and beauty of wurknianship, arc 
the crowns of the old Gothic kings of Spain, dis- 
covered seventeen yeiira ago near Toledo. They 
were found in some excavations which were made 
in an ancient cemetery at Fnentc di Giierrozar, two 
leagues from that city. Thc^ are eight in number, 
and their intrinsic value is estimated at two 
thousand pounds. The largest, a splendid circle 
of gold one foot in diameter, bears the name of 
King Bcceswinthus, who reigned in tlie middle of 
the seventh century. This diadem is adorned with 
fine rubies, pearls, an<l sapphires, and round it 
runs a row of little crosses of cornelian and gold. 
Erom these crosses letters of gold and camel ian arc; 
suspended by golden chains, and these form the 
words Rtcesmnllius Rex OJferet — ' King Kecoswin- 
thus olfera (this).’ From these again hang twenty- 
four drops of gold and pearls, and below these arc 
twenty-mur pink rubies, each cut into the shape 
of a Wrt, so that a goigcoiis fringe of golden 
chainwork and jewels adorns the crown, and a large 
jewelled cross is suspended from it in front. The 
second crown, supposed to be that of his queen, 
is not so rich as tno first, but it too is adorned 
with precious stones, and fringed with rubies. 
The omer crowns are of a very plain pattern, and 
are supposed to be the coronets of Gothic nobles. 
The inscription on the crown of Rcceswiiiilius 
shews that it was offered to a church, for it was 
not an uncommon thing for kings in the middle 
ages to hang their crowns above the altaiw of some 
famous sanctuary. Thus Canute gave his crown 
to Winchester Cathedral, and many of the 
cathedrals of the continent either have, or fonaerly 
had, royal crowns in their treasuries. On one of 
the snimcr coronets there is an inscription indicat- 
ing the church which xiossesscd these splendid 
ciowms. The inscription is in barliarous Ijatiii, 
and it may be translated : ' In the name of the 
Lord, Sonnica offers this to Santa Maria dt Abaxo.’ 
Now, a church of that name stands at tlic foot of 
the hill on which Toledo is built, full two leagues 
from the cemetery. How, then, did the crowns 
make their way to it? Not by theft, or they 
would not have remained there long. Probably, 
when, fifty years after the reign of Receswinthus, 
the Moors came pouring into the valley of the 
Tagus, aud took Toledo, some Gothic priest or 
noble removed the crowns from the church, to save 
them irom the plundering infidels, and, unable to 
take them with nim in his flight, buried them in 
the cemetery of Fuente, hoping, doubtless, to come 
back for them at no distant day. But years on 
ycais passed before the Christians returned to 
victory from the Asturian hills, and then no one 
knew where the rich treasure w as concealed, and 


there it lay for eleven hundred years, until in our 
own days an accident brought the buried crowii;} 
to light, and the bright jewels which had passed 
long centuries in daricness^ once more flashed iu 
the sun. 

Another ancient crown now in the regalia of tlio 
Austro-Hungarian empire has a singular history. 
It is the famous ‘Sacred Crown of Hungary.* 
Tradition save that it was formed by the Lauds of 
angels for the sainted King Stephen ; but histon' 
^ves us the true story of its twofold origin, for the 
crown is partly Roman, partly Byzantine, and is?, 
in fact, two crowns united, one above the other! 
The first was sent by I’opc Sylvester 11. to Stephciu' 
wlicn ho was crowned in 1001. It wsis a golden dia- 
dem, cnriclied with pearls and precious stones. 
Seventy years later, Duke Geyzo, one of the Ilim- 

f urian nobles, received as a present from Michael 
liicas, emperor of the East, a splendid Byzantine 
crown ; and when he became king of Hungary, he 
joined this circlet to the diadem, so as to imikc uftlie 
two a single crown. From the broad jewelled rin -' 
which forms its base spring four arches of gohK 
At the base of each is an enamelled portrait ; the 
hugest represents our Saviour ; the othcis, Ccyza 
himself, and the emperors Diicas and Constantins 
Porphyrogeiiitus. Four smaller enamels on the front 
of the crown represent the archangels Michael and 
Gabriel, and saints George and Demetrius. Be- 
sides the pearls, the stones which adorn it are 
sapphires, ameth 3 'sts, and rubies, many of llieiii 
rough ami uncut, like those of the crown of Monza. 
At the back is a very huge snppliire, siirroundi'cl 
by four green stones^ on the, precise character of 
which Jewellers arc not agreed. 

This crown wiis rcganled as the palladium of the 
Hungarian nation. It was more than a mere mark 
of sovereignty. They scenuid to look upon it with 
a superstitious awe, as almost a living thing. It 
had its palace iu the castles of Ofcii or Yizograd ; 
the two nobles who were responsible for its safe 
keeping Averc .among the Inmiest oflicials of the 
kiiigdum ; and under their oiiTei'S they hail a stmng 
guard of picked niuii, who garrisoned the palace 
lionoiircd by the residence of the Saci'cd Crown. 
No king could rule until it hail been placed on his 
brow ; if he died between his election and corona- 
tion, his name was struck off the roll of kings ; and 
even a pretender uci^uircd a quasi-right of sovc* 
reignty if he could, by fraud or force, secure pos- 
session of this double crown. In 1301, there was 
a disputiul election to the vacant throne. The 
rival claimants were Robert of Anjou and Naples, 
anil Prince Wenzel the Vouiiger oi Bohemia. War 
raged between the rival parlies, and the prince 
had suffered some defeats, when his father Wenzel, 
king of Bohemia, came to his aid. Marchinjj into 
Hungary, ho occupied Ofen, seized the bacred 
CroAvii, and taking it with him, returned to Prague, 
accomx>anicd by his son. The Hungarians then 
gave up both claimants, and elected Otho of 
Bavaria ; and, by some means which history does 
not record, most probably by paying down a good 
round sum of money, Otno succeeded in inducing 
old Wenzel to give him up the crown, without 
which Ids election would have been of little use to 

la orJor to reach his new kingdom, he had Jto 
pass through tlie territories of Austria. ^ 
ensues a series of strange inddents scaKcly c - 
ible n^iding the crown, whicli was for a time 
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contended for by rival kings, and at length lost. 
At IflBt, being found, Joseph 11. brought it to 
Vienna, but it was soon sent back to llungary. 
During the revolution of 1848 it was in the hands 
of the r^visional Government, and on the defeat 
and flight of Kossuth, it mysteriously disappeared. 
Some said it hod been brouglit to London, others 
that Kossuth had broken it up, and sold its jewels 
ill Turkey. Neither report was true. A few 
months after, a peasant ollcrcd for a sum of money 
to restore the missing crown, and pointed out a 
tree, amongst the roots of wliich Kossuth and liis 
friends liad buried it, in order to deprive the Aus- 
Irians of this symbol of sovereignty. It w.as 
solemnly restored to the castle of Ofen. ‘It is 
only now/ said an Austrian statesman, ‘that we 
are really reigning again in 1 lungary.* Only a few 
yours ogo the crown was brought from its castle 
under happier auspices, to be placed on the brows 
of Francis Joseph, as a symbol of the reconciliation 
between two great nations, wdien, after the crush- 
ing blow of Sadowa, Austria yielded all the claims 
of Hungary. 

The ancient crown of Scotland, now in the casllc 
of Kdinburgh, lias liad advcntim^s not unlike some 
of those of the Hungarian diadem. It is supposed 
tu have been made fur King Robert Bruce, and is 
formed of two circles of gold, the iipner one being 
surmounted by a row of crosses ana fleurs-de-lis, 
while the lower and broader ring is adorned with 
precious stones in their rough unpolished state. 
From this rise two arches of gold, which unite in 
a boll and cross. Kven when (lie Stuarts became 
kings of England, they came to Scotland, after 
their English coronation, to receive this crown 
at Scone. Charles I. indeed wdshed to have the 
crown and regalia of Scotland sent up to London, 
ill order that the ceremony might take place there, 
but this was rcganled os an infringement of the 
rights of the kingdom, and he had to come to 
Scotland, where he was crowned, June IS, 1G33. 
When, alter his father’s ilcath, Charles II. asserted 
his rights in Scotland, lie was crowned at Scone on 
January 1, 1651. On CromwcH’s advancing ticross 
the Border, tlie crow’U and regalia were sent away 
from EdinWrgh to the strong castle of Dunnottar, 
on the shores of the North Sea, lest they should 
fall into his hands. They were placed under the 
protection of a picked garrison, commanded by the 
Earl Marischal and Ogilvy of Barras, a veteran 
soldier. Several guns were sent to reinforce the 
castle, amongst others I^lons Meg, and the great 
embrasure through which this monster was lirctl 
is still shewn at Dunnottar. On the 3d of January 
1652, the Cromwellian general, Lambert, having 
closely invested the castle, summoned it to snr- 
pnder. The summons 'ivas rejected, and the siege 
began. Ogilvy hod previously ask^ that a sliip 
might be sent to carry off the crown, sceptre, and 
sword of state ; but Charles liad not been able to 
comply wth his renuest. It soon became evident 
that the castle could not hold out long, and it was 
therefore^ necessary to devise some plan for saving 
the regalia. The cliicf agent in the plot was tlic 
vifo of the Rev. James Granger of Einiieff, a small 
church four miles from Dunnottar. She obtained 
Irom General Lambert permission to pass througli 
his lines, in order to visit the huly of the castle, 
ajid on her retnm secretly brought away the ^!k^ot- 
tish crown. Her maid followed her, bearing two 
long bundles of lint, os if for spinning, but in one 


of them the sword of state was hidden, and in the 
other the sceptre. On reaching Kinnctf, she gave 
them to her husband, and that night they went 
into the church, raised a flag of the pavement in 
front of the pulpit, dug a hole, and huried there 
the crown and sceptre. In another part of the 
chureh they hid the sword in the same way. j 
When, on the fall of the castle, the regalia vrere 
found to be gone, great was Lambert’s indignation. 
Tradition says that he suspected the Grangers, and 
tortured them in vain in order to extort their 
secret. Bui suspicion was .at length lulled to rest 
by the report that the crown had been sent abroad. 
Occasionally, Hie minister and his wife went by 
night into the church to change the cloths in whicn 
the crown was wrapped, in order to preserve it 
from the dump ; and at tin*. Restoration they gave 
up the regalia in safely to ('h.irlcs TF. A grant of 
two thousand marks rewarded 3k[rs Granger for lier ^ 
faithful sen'icc. After the Union, when, on account \ 
of the slreiigth of the Jacobite party, the English I 
government very unwisely exhibited, on many ! 
occasions, the iiiistriist with which they rcganled i 
the sentiment of Scottish nationality, the crown 
and regalia, as its most striking emblems, were shut 
up in .a strong coffer in the crown-room of Edin- 
burgh Castle. This took place in 1 707, and there 1 
they remained for more than a century, until they 
were again restored to light by the commissioii 


appointed for that purpose in 1818. 

Of the moilern crowns of continental Europe, 
perhaps the most remarkable is the well-known 
triple crown or papal tiara, or perhaps we should 


say tiaras, for there arc four of tiicm. The tiara is 
seldom worn by the pope ; it is carried before him 
in procession, but, except on rare occasions, he 
wears a mitre like an ordinary bishop. Of the 
existing tiaras, the most beautiful is that which 
was given by Napoleon I. to Pius VII. in 1805. 
it is said to be worth upwards of nine thousand 
pounds. Its three circlets are almost incrusted 
with sapphires, emeralds, nibies, pearls, and dia- 
monds ; and the <^eat emerald at its apex, said to 
be tlic most beautiful in the world, is alone valued 
at sixteen thousand francs. 


Napoleon had another magnificent crown made 
for himself in 1804. It was this crown that he so 
proudly placed upon his head with his own hands 
in the c.atlicdral of Nutre-Daiiie. It is a jewelled 
circle, from which spring several arches, sur- 
I mounted by the globe and cross, and where the 
arches join the circle there arc alternately floivers 
I and miniature eagles of gold. After his downfall, 
it remained in the French trcasuiy until it was 
assumed by another Bonaparte, when Napoleon 
III, mode himself emperor in 1852. It is now in 
the regalia of France, wliich have only just been 
brought back to Paris from the western seaport to 
which they were sent for security during the Prus- 
sian invasion, just os the Scottish regalia were sent 
to Duniiottsir. If we may judge from some of the 
Genuan photographs of the Emperor William, the 
crown of the new German Empire is of a very 
peculiar shape, apparently^ copied from the old 
Carlovingian dioilcm. It is not a circle, but a 
polygon, being formed of flat jewelled plates of 
gold united by the edges, and having above them 
two arches, supporting the usual globe and cross. 

There arc several antinue crowns in the churches 
of the continent. One oi the most interesting is 
I that in the treasury of the cathedral of Aix-lar 
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Clmpelle, which is an offering sent there by Ma^, 
Queen of Scots. It is a i^lcl circlet adorned with 
I jewels and pearls. A still older crown is preserved 
I in the great church of Namur. It is that of the 
Crusader king, Baldwin of Jerusalem. It consists 
of a jewelled diadem of gold, ornamented with 
leaves and trefoil, and in two of these oniaments 
are thorns said to have been taken from the crown 
of our Saviour. The tradition recalls the wonls 
of another king of Jerusalem, the chivalrous God- 
frey de Bouillon. When, after the taking of 
Jerusalem, the crusaders made him king, and 
offered him a crown, he is said to have put it 
aside, saying : ^ I will never wear a crown of gold 
in this city, where my God once wore a crown of 
thorns;' a reply worthy of Tasso's hero, the 
deliverer of the Iloly Sepulchre. 


STEPHEN BELL, THE USHER. 

IN BIGHT CHAPTERS. — CUAPTEB T. 

In Onslope, a market-town not very many miles 
from London, stands, or did stand, some years 
ago, Hanover House, a large ami flourishing 
academy for what is tenned middle-class boys, 
who there received a middle-class education. 
There were about a hundred and fifty boys at 
Hanover House, and what they wero taught— in 
the days before such minute and ivorr^ing in- I 
quiries about education were made — did very 
well; in fact, quite as much was done as any 
reasonable parent could expect, whether in teach- 
ing or feeding, for thirty-five pounds a year. 

At this academy was an usher named Stephen 
Bell, who was the junior usher in two senses ; he 
was the most recent luldition to the staff ; and os 
he taught no accomplishments or classics, but was 
simply an arithmetic and English master, he 
lanRed below some of the others. But in another 
sense he was not a junior, os he was about fifty 
yean old, and looked fully liis age. He was a 
tall, hard-featured, silent man, wlio was seldom 
seen to smile, was not known to have any acquaint- 
ances beyond the few he liad made in Onslope, or 
any friend in the world save his meerschaum pipe ; 
and as he had repelled the advances of the far 
more fashionable and gentlcraanlv persons who 
were his coadjutors, he was rcganlcd by all os a 
morose sullen fellow. Yet no ^rticular ill-temper 
or vindictiveness was ever laid to his chaige, and 
so it seemed that his was rather a solituiy tliaii a 
sullen temperament ; at anyrate he was a lonely 
and avoids man in his little circle. 

Few duties were more distasteful to the staff at 
Hanover House than one which fell according to 
rota, to each in turn- -always excepting the Rev. 
Josias Hamden, B.A, who, os a soit of exhibition 
or prize tutor, was exempt. Each in his turn, 
had to stay at Hanover House through the vaca- 
tions, to take chaigo of such pupils as did not 
go home. The academy having a West Indian 
connection, there were usually several boys who 
had no English home; and, as newest comer, 
Stephen Bell had passed his Christmas holidays 
without a murmur at the school. But when 
midsumincr came, Mr Barfield, the second master, 
was dreadfully mortified to know that it was his 
turn, and that the tour on the continent he had 
so long planned was still impracticable. Great, 
then, was his delight on fining that Mr Bell had 


not the slightest objection to repeating his vacation 
stay, and in fact seemed rather ]ueased at the option 
of doing BO being allowed him. In an hour he 
was the moat popular of the ushers^ for each of his 
comrades saw aii escape from the most detest^ 
part of his duty. It is true that among them- 
selves they suggested reasons which detracted from 
the credit due to Bell, such as reminding eacli 
other that he could save his board for five weeks, 
os the vocation-usher was, of course, provided for 
at the academy ; and they hinted, too, that such 
an unsocial being was hardly likely to have many 
invitations. Nevertheless the fact remained the 
same, that he was the only man among them whe 
was readv, of his own free-will, to pau in a house 
they all hated, and in a tow'u of which they had 
all grown heartily sick, the perio<l of the year 
when liberty was most coveted. Mr Barfield in 
the fulness of his heart proposed making Mr Bril 
a very handsome present, which he could well 
afford to do, as he was the wealthiest among the 
ushers — the pupils, indeed, whose friends, as a 
rule, were nut extremely affluent, talked of a 
brewciy in which his father was a partner, and of 
the fabulous riches which, in conseciucucc, he 
owned — but Bell would accept nothing more than 
sonic choice tobacco from a certain eminent firm 
in Tiondon. This Mr Barfield ordered directly he 
knew his comrade’s wish ; and Bell, who probably 
looked forward to five weeks’ uninterrupted enjoy- 
nieiii of his meerschaum— for he was much 
addicted to the weed — was soon gratified by the 
receipt of a large parcel of his favourite mixture. 

Now the vacation approached, and all the young 
heads, which will to all time be upon young 
shoulders, were turned with delight at tne prospect 
of going home ; a thousand invitations were given 
and accepted, which were never afterwards kept or 
thought of; those who were leaving the school 


Wover House ; and, 


strangely enough, all the West Indian boys were 
this half-year invited by friends, relations, or 


cemented eternal friuudsbids, which did not last 
over the threshold of Hanover House ; and, 
strangely enough, all the West Indian boys were 
this half-year invited by friends, relations, or 
merchants who were the English agents for their 
parents, to pass the holidays awav from school. 
This was the first time such a thing had ever 
occurred, and had it not been arran|p:d that little 
Alfred Itainwood, the youngest boy m the school, 
was to stay during the vacation, the usher would 
have had no one in charge at Hanover House. 
Alfred Rain wood w'as not yet ten years old, and 
was a slight and delicate child for his age ; lie 
had no father or mother, but was placed at the 
school by a firm of solicitors somewhere in London. 
He wa» so young that ho had not reached Mr 
BeU’s classes, as he and a few other juveniles were 
taught by an articled pupil, so the usher knew 
very little of him, and he knew very little of the 
usher. 

The tender age of tho solitary lad made it 
impossible for Bell to set him any but the lightest 
tasks during the holidays ; indeed, had it been 
known earlier that he alone would have remaiiiccl, 
none of the masters would have been kept baric 
on his account. As it was, the vacation began 
with all the usual bustle of departing boys^ th^ 
uproar and glee ; the last box hod been dragged 
out, the last hat waved from the last omnibus, 
and Alfred and the stem-visaged tutor alone 
remained to represent the schooL The poor little 
scholar wiped away a few natural tears vmich rose 
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to his eyes as he gazed from a window on one side 
of the schoolroom, down the high-road in the 
direction of the railway station. ITis eyes hod 
filled on seeing the lust crowded omnibus dis- 
appear, but his grief was only momentary ; for he 
had never known a dearer home than this school, 
or a kinder friend than Mrs Oariiey, the mostet^s 
wife, who was, in truth, a kind and motherly 
soul, fit to have the cliaige of young children ; and 
very much liked and respected by those who were 
older. So in his cose there was not the exquisite 
bitterness which some poor hoys have felt, when 
the hollow bang of the closing doors has shut the 
last gay holiday-maker from their sight. 

Alfm was at one window of the schoolroom, 
at another was the silent usher, looking in the 
Fame direction as the bov looked, but doubtless 
witii very different thoughts ; he secme<l, indeed, 
quite unconscious of his companion’s presence. 
The child glanced timidly up at his teacher oiice 
or twice, as though anxious to addrewi him, but 
the face never turning round, he at last slipped 
from the form on which he stood, and very quietly, 
with sidelong glance at Air liell, stole from the 
room. Tlie umier, who hardly remembered his 
little chaige, continued to gaze from the window 
long after the last vehicle had disappeared : then, 
filling hia inseparable pipe, he sauntered slowly 
ill the wide gravelled area, which formed the play- 
ground at llanovcr House, and slowly paced its 
litnits until the sound of the familiar bell— which 
Usually appealed to so many expectants —called 
him in to tea. 

The next day the usher, who was not a resident 
tutor, presented himself, with hia invariable punc- 
tuality, at five minutes to nine, although Aiastcr 
Bainwood’s studies were only to occupy fnini ten 
until eleven, and three till four o’clock, with an 
allowance of half-holidays entirely at Mr Bell’s 
diflCTction. When ten o’clock came, came also the 
child, timidly, as was his wont, up the long, white, 
and empty schoolroom, to where Mr Bell sat, 
thoughtfully pulling his whisker, and looking, in 
the eyes of the scholar, very grim and terrible ; 
but he spoke gently to the hoy, more gently than 
seemed in keeping with his hard lined face. The 
easy lessons were gone through, and Alfred was 
then told he might amuse himself as he pleased, 
until the afternoon. 

The boy again disappeared quietly, the usher 
lighted his meerschaum, and strolled about the 
ulayground, seeming to have no inclination to 
leave the premiKs, which, to his associates, felt so 
much like a prison. After a while, how^ever, he 
muntered with his aimless, listless walk, into a 
library which the hoys hail for their use, and there 1 
he 8t^ gazing on the hooks, as though debating 
which to choose ; in reality he had sunk iutu a 
jeverie, which rendered him qiiile unconscious of 
hooks, the room, the scnool. Suddenly, a 
email hand was hud upon his, and a very w’cak 
J^^^wid: ‘If you please, sir, may 1 have a 

^colled to himself, the usher looked round, 
a V down, and there was the childish face, 

toe li^t hair, and blue eyes of the scholar. ‘ Have 
my hoy ! » responded Afr Bell, with a sort 
, h^rtiness in his tone, which was assuredly not 
ueiud with him ; ‘ certainly. What kind of book 
^ould you like r 

Any on^ sir/ said the child ; ‘ any one that has 

i-- 

a good deal about pirates, or robbers, or wild 
b(*ast8, or uninhabited islands, or shipwrecks.’ 

The usher took his pipe from his mouth, and 
looked with a strange smile at the frail little 
pigmy who was speaking, and then he stroked the 
boy’s silken hair. 

‘ Pirates, robbers, wild beasts, and shipwrecks ! * 
he said. ‘ Uiiiiihublte.d islands too ! I suppose it 
is natural, though. Did you ever read McuUrman 
Ready?* 

‘ No, sir ’ said the child. ‘ Is it very pretty and 
dreadful ? ’ 

The usher smiled one of his quiet smiles again, 
and again, with a thoughtful air, stroked the boy’s 
curls, and looked at him as though he was looking 
far beyond him. He iiiaile a long pause ere he 
spoke. ‘It is a wonderful book,’ he said at last. 

‘But you shall read it, and tell me what you think 
about it then.* 

‘ Is it true 1 * waa of course the next question. 

‘ Well, 1 won’t say that everything happened as 
there set down,’ rctumcfi the usher ; ‘ but 1 can 
say that 1 never read it without believing every 
word of it* He took the book from the shelf, and 
gave it to the child ; and as he did so, movM by 
some sudden impulse, he stooped and kissed his 
forehead ; then taking a volume for himself almost 
at random, he again sought the playground, and 
walked or sat, and smoked ami read, save for the 
afternoon lesson and his tea, until twilight 

On the next day, at the conclusion of the morn- 
ing’s lesson, the usher said : ' I think I shall go to 
l^ord Oakinount’s park to-day, and fish. Would 
you like to go with me, Rainwood ?’ 

The boy assented with a flush of surprise and 
pleasure which told how few had been ms excur- 
sions. 

‘ Very well, then,* continued Bell ; ‘ I will let 

Mrs Gamcy know ; and if she has no objection, 1 
will take you vrith me ; and that we may have a 
good long day, I will obtain permission for cook to 
pack up our dinners, and we will take them with 
us.* 

This, as a delicious gipseying idea, somewhat 
like their being outlaws too, and certainly very 
like parts of MatUrman Ready, so delighted the 
boy, that he could not say how pleased he was, 
but his smile told all. 

Mrs Oarney’s consent was soon obtained, and 
indeed that kindly soul told the cook, when giving 
instructions about the dinner, that she was heartily 
pleased to see Air Bell taking so much to poor 
Alfred, and that she should go to Alargato -for the 
Gameys were quite fashionable people in their 
way, and made nothing of spending a fortnight or 
three weeks at a watering-place. It was owing to 
the pleasure she felt, prmiahly, that the usher 
found, when he came to unpack the basket^ a 
small flask of Air Gariiey's particular port wine. 

But this is anticipating. 

The two went together to Lord Oakmounfe 
park ; a splendid demesne of some seven hundred 
acres, with preserves and fish-ponds which were the 
envy of every sportHiiiaii and angler for a dozen 
miles round ; and though it was excessively diffi- 
cult for even the farmers thereabouts to obtain the 
right of a day’s fishing, yet the usher had unlimited 
leave. His influence was with Walter Lamsett, 
the chief-keeper, a man well stricken in years, and 
reputed to be of a snrlv temper ; he lived at tho 
lodge. The lodge, hy-the-hye, was by no means a 

.Jl 
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small house ; it hod been built by the carl speci- 
ally for the use of Lamsett» after he hod married 
and a family was growing up around him, so that 
it was much larger than is usual with lodges. 
Here lived the keeper with his only unmarried 
daughtci', who, although his youngest child, was 
well piist thirty years of age ; and a certain service 
which the usher hail been able to render him, had 
induced Tiamsett not only to regard Bell as a 
friend — to wliicli I’csult the usher’s taciturnity 
had perhaps contiibiitcil— but had caused him to 
obtain the freedom of the fish-ponds for his 
benefactor. 

The heavy gate swung behind the usher, and its 
noise brought to the door Priscilla, the keeper's 
daughter. She greeted Bell very warmly, yet 
respectfully ; indeed, there was a sort of awe in her 
manner, which, however, the usher seemed in no 
way to notice. Miss Priscilla begged him to take 
a cup of tea at the lodge on his return ; and on 
his hesitating, said that she wius sure the young 
gentleman would he tired, and require rest ; her 
lather too was out, and he would be so vexed 
if Mr Bell went back without sitting dowii in 
the lodge for a few minutes ; indeed, he might 
think she liad not made him welcome. Bell 
listened to this, looked at the boy’s small white 
face and laigc eyes, with the grave absent manner 
which was so natural to liiin, and then accepted 
the invitation, much to the gratification of Miss 
Priscilla, who blushed like a much younger 
woman, while speaking to him. For was he not 
one of the masters at Hanover House, supposed, 
from that fact, to possess extraordinary powers of 
watching for mistakes and blunders in the con- 
versation of those who spoke to him ! Then the 
usher and his companion went on, and were 
soon lost in a wilderness of trees, ferns, and under- 
wood, nor did he once look round ; had he done 
80 , he might liavc seen, unless the ilowers on the 
window-sill hod hidden her, Miss Priscilla w'atch- 
ing them as long as they were in sight 

The usher fished, and Alfred read Mastemian 
Keady for some hours, and then, when the sun liad 
<lippcd pretty low in the west, they prepared to leave. 
Not a dozen sentences harl been spoken between the 
seemingly ill-assorted companions, but it was per- 
haps the happiest afternoon Alfred had ever passed. 
There was a sense of wildness and of forest-life, in 
lying there under the giant trees, by the side of 
an unknown lake, with mysteiy in the thickets 
beyond, but with u feeling of safety too in having 
his cider with him ; freedom in the soft breeze j 
which played around him, and in the carolling of i 
the birds, and the occasional scamper of a hare or ! 
rabbit. The two, as already said, had scarcely spoken, 
Siive when Bell pulled in a hsh ; then Uie boy’s 
eyes would sparlue, and he would utter an ejacula- 
tion of delight, which the usher would notice by a 
sympathetic smile : and so had the day worn until 
it was time to leave the lake. 

So the hoy closed his Mastemian Ready, over 
which lie hod been furtively crying for sevenil 
minutes, for he hail nearly finished the book ; the 
usher gathered his tackle, and they returned to the 
lodge. Here was their tea set out in great state ; 
not only all the best china service, but Miss Pris- 
cilla too was seen in her Sunday block silk, and 
adorned with her watch and chain, for a visit from 
a master and a schohur at Hanover JIou.a was no 
ordinary matter. Little Alfred had never been 


m^e^ so much of in his life, aud he thought Miss 
Priscilla the nicest and kindest lady he mid ever 
known, os he told Mr Bell when they came away. 
When they did leave, the keeper's daughter, in a 
somewhat old-fashioned style, thanked them for 
the honour of their call, and begged them to accept 
two beautiful nosegays, to remind them of their 
visit. Alfred kissed her very lieailily for the 
flowers, while Bell, relaxing from his usual hani^ 
ness, assured Miss Ihiscilla that he needed nothing 
to remind him of Oakinouiit Lodge and its inmate^ 
hut that he should, nevertheless, prize the flowers 
very highly. As Alfred said, when they got into 
the high-road, Miss Priscilla turned so hcuutifiillv 
red when they were bidding lier good-bye, that 
she was like a luse herself, and it was in following 
up this remark that he pronounced her to be the 
nicest and kindest huly he hail ever seen. 

More the child might have spoken, but just then 
they were overtaken by a strange gentleman, who 
was walking a little flister than their sauntering 
pace, but who slackened as he reached them. 

Mlad much sport, sir?' said the stranger, with si. 
glance at the usher's basket. 

* Not a great deal,’ returneil Bell. 

* I believe, liowcvcr, that the ponds at Oakmount 
are reckoned very good,' continued tlie stranger. 

* You arc a imvileged one, I presume, as I hear it 
is not easy to get a day's fishing there.* 

]lell, ns was his wont, stole a hall-furtive glance 
at his new companion, in lieu of answering^ lie 
was a smartly dressed man, who w.as not very 
young, but who had a style about his attire which 
seemed to indicate a wish to bo thought so. Ho 
was dark ; wore plenty of jewellery ; his moustache 
was too black and glossy to be quite natural ; he 
hail dark, quick eyes ; and a profusion of black 
hair. This much Bell noticed before the stranger 
spoke again. 

* And are you going to make an angler of this 
young gentleman ? One of the pu}iils from Hano- 
ver House, I presume ?— I thought so ; but surely 
it is almost holiday-time.’ 

‘ Yes,* rctiimcd Bell, ‘ it is now the vacation ; 
but he remains at the school during the holidays.’ 

‘ Indeed I ' exclaimed the stranger.—* And do you 
like the school, my little friend ? Don’t you uisli 
you were going home, ch ?* With this, he sought 
to take AHred’s hand ; but the child shrunk from 
him, and crept closer to the usher. 

* He is a very shy child,’ said Bell, in on under- 
tone ; *and he has no homo to go to, such os you 
arc thinking about.* 

‘ Oh, indeed ! ’ said the other, elevating his eye- 
brows, as though ho understood the reason of the 
boy’s shrinking. *But let me ask, have 1 tke 
honour of speaking to Mr Bell ? ’ 

*My name is Bell,’ said the usher ; and a some- 
what deeper glow flushed for a moment into his 
checks, as though the inquiry startled him. 

‘I thought so,’ exclaimed the stranger. *Proyt 
do not think me over-free ; but I have heard of 
you. I am staying at the Oakmount Arms; ana 
you know how, in these little country towns, the 
people will talk ; so they talked of you among 
others, and very highly they spoke of you. 1 om 
out of tobacco, I find; and as I fancy I ' 
judge, I should like to try that mixture you am 
smoking.— Thanks.’ Ho took a pouch tom 
and filled his pipe. ‘ This is very capital 
he continued ; ‘but I tliink I have some as good as 
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niv rooms. You will como round there to-ni»ht, 
and it* promise.* 

*I leaXf not tonight,’ said Bell slowly. ‘I have 
one or two little engagements * 

<Then to-morrow, ’ interrupted the stranger. 
<Come, now; it will be a charity. 1 have been 
here a week, and shall have to stay some time 
longer ; and really I don*t know what to do with 
myself. This makes my invitation but a poor 
compUment, 1 know, but indeed its acceptance 
will w a charity.’ 

‘I do not see how’ began the usher; but 

the other broke in with energetic arguments ; 
and finally Bell promised to call at the inn on the 
next evening, at which the stranger expressed his 
delight, and gave him a small thin card, on w'liich 
was eugravcil, * Mr Lawrence Friur.’ 

CHArTKR IT. 

The following day passed as its predecessors had 
done; the usher heard the pupil nipeat his easy 
lessons, sauntered and smoked a few hours in the 
jilayground, had a long talk about Meuttermnn 
Jteadijf and then, in the evening, found himself at 
the Oakmount Arms. Like many other silent 
men, and like the famous parrot, if he spoke 
little, he thought the mure : the usher had many 
limes during the day Fp(*culated upon tlie reason, 
it' reason there w’crc, ot Mr Prior’s taking such a 
sudden fancy to him. But when he kept his 
appointment, his first impression was that the 
stranger had really made his acquaintance from 
not knowing what better to do with his time ; at 
aiiyratc, ho was very glad to see Bell, and made 
him particularly welcome. Allhougli he 8])uke of 
the nuisance of being obliged to pass several weeks 
in a wretchedly dull town like Onslope, lie did not 
explain what his business was ; but, whatever its 
nature, it jusliiied or compelled his keeping a vciy 
handsome dogcart an«l very hist trotter, which 
were placed iiureservcdly at the teacher’s serWee, 
if a rido of a dozen miles wens at any time agree- 
able to him. This propos;il was specially pleasing 
to Bell, who rarely had such a treat ; ami a certain 
dislike which, he was compelled to own, he liml at 
first felt for his new friend, soon wore away, and, 
either at the Oakmount A rnis, or beliiiul the fast 
trotter, he found himself in his company every 
day for n week after their fii-st interview. A 
freer, more generous man than Air Prior — ^from 
a tavern point of view — w'ould be impossible 
to conceive ; he appeared absolutely hurt if his 
inend offer^ to pay for anything, and his weU- 
mlfid purse was ostentatiously dlsplaycil, to shew 
that he had the ability as well as the will to do 
the honours. 

.^hey parted somewhat earlier than usual one 
^ght witli an agreement to meet the next after- 
noon, early, and drive to Cradlcy Common, there 
to dine at a certain woodsidc tavern, famous fur 
the views it commanded. The teacher went a little 
out of his way to coll at Hanover Honsi^ partly 
to let the housekeepei know that he would not 
the next day, partly to sco Master Bain- 
vood before ho went to bed. He left his me8Sl^'c, 
uw Alfred, who kissed him, and bade him 
.^m-night,’ saying, as he did so: wish, Mr 

you were gome to sleep in my rooziL 1 
Buould like you to teU me about all the books you 
we ever read.’ 


Bell laughed, and, os had grown his habit, 
passed his hand through the child’s hair, and then 
patted his head. ‘ Good-night, my boy,’ he said ; 

* you will hear enough of my stories some day, 1 
warrant. When we go fishing again, if you ask 
me, 1 will tell you some strange stories of a friend 
of mine, who went abroad, and had some strange 
nilventures.’ 

‘ ’riien we will go soon ! ’ exclaimed the frail 
little fellow, who, like most delicate boys, had a 
craving for nanulives of life and scenes he was 
the least fitlecl for. 

The usher went home to his lodgings, two very 
humble rooms, in a small unfniished street at tho 
country end of the town, where his reputation as a 
scholar, and his quiet, unobirusive habits, had 
made him a great favourite. He enjoyed a iiuiet 
turn in the garden, with his btdoved pipe, for 
twenty minutes before he went to bed ; and 
Its bis landlady drew the curtains and closed 
the shutters of her back-parlour, she deemed that 
her lodger, as he paced thoughtfully round and 
round the little domain, was revolving in his 
mind deep and profound subjects, known only to 
scholars. But the good lady av;ls much mistaken ; 
he was thinking of the interviews past, and the 
interview cuuiing, with his goueruus friend, Mr 
Prior. If Mr Prior supposed that the quiet, dull 
manner of his new accpiaintancc indicated a slow 
anil unobservant temperament, he was very mncli 
mistaken, but perhaps Mr Prior had no such 
opinion ; however this might be, the usher’s reflec- 
tions had reference to his new friend. ‘If he has 
anything special to say to me,’ he thought, ‘ he will 
s.iy it to-morrow. Tlie place is a very lonely 
place, iind fit for confidential talk ; he could say 
anything he pleased at the inn, of course, but 
some men fool a sense of freedom in getting to a 
lonely, out-of-the-way spot. He muit have some- 
thing to say. Why has he been so carefully 
sounding me as to my position, prosizects, and 

whether I am in debt, unless lie wants And 

yet 1 don’t know.’ Bell smoked and walked with 
a still more tlionghtful air. ‘ Nut a night have 
wc been together,’ his reflections continued, ‘ but 
he has been artfully, and unsuspnctedly, as he 
thought, puiiqiing me. Telling me all his own 
aifaii-s, too, with such candour ; it ’s a pity some 
of his uiiecdotcs did not agree with each other. 1 
wonder who he is.’ 

It is evident from this brief abstract of the 
nshcr’s train of thought, that unbounded faith in 
his new friend was not one of his weaknesses. 
Nevertheless he was punctual to his appointment 
on the next day, as was Mr Prior ; the fast -trotter 
and the dogcart were duly brought round, and 
away they rattled to the admiration of the three 
or four loungers who saw their departure. 

The day was brilliantly fine ; a little too warm, 
perhaps, for complete enjoyment, but the fast 
trotter conquered even that objection, by rattling 
the dogcart along so swiftly os to raise a breeze, 
and in sonic forty minutes they were at their 
destination. The rlough, for such was the name 
of the hostel they sought, was, os has been said, 
but a roadside public-house, but it was a roomy 
old-fashioned one, and being so situated that it 
commanded an extensive prospect, it was much 
frequented by pleasure-parties and excursionists. 
The favourite spot within its limits was an arbour, 
which was built on a knoll at the end of its 
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Irawling-green, for here the visitor could sit and 
gaze over the mater port of three rich English 
counties ; and here, then, sat Mr l^or and his 
friend, at tea. Tea had been ordered in deference 
to i^ll's simple tastes; he was an old-fashioned 
fellow, he owned, but go ^thont his tea he could 
not, and would not This at first ratlier vexed 
Mr Prior, who was anxious to outshine himself 
in liberality this day, and pressed that, in 
honour of the exquisite scenery wliich lay before 
them, they should have out champagne, if the 
house kept it; or, failing this, they would have 
port or sherry. This temptation not suflicing, 
stronger drinks were proposed in turn, but steadily 
declined by the usher, and so perforce, tea was 
ordered. 

Looking round somewhat quickly, Hell fancied 
he caught his companion’s eye fixed on him with I 
an expression almost savage ; but as their glances ' 
met, Mr Prior broke into a laugh, and said : ‘Do ^ 
you know what T was thinking about, old fellow 7’ 

TIic usher looked iit him for a few seconds with- j 
out replying, but this was not uncommon with 
^m, and then said : * No.’ 

Simple and natural as this reply was, there was 
something in the manner of the syieaker which 
disconcerted his companion, who coloured a little 
as he went on : ‘ 1 was thinking what a (|uecr I 
fellow you would be on tlie seas, or in any loose- 
living country — I have been in some of the kind 
myself. Wli]r, you couldn’t live among the people 
for a week, with your old-iiiaidish ways.* 

‘ As the twig is bent, the tree is inclined, you 
. know,* returned Bell ; * and I believe I w«is always 
fond of a cup of tea. Yet I like a social glass too, 
08 you are veiy M’ell awjire.* 

* But you are so confoundedly cautious — I mean 
particular,’ nigcd Prior, who hastily checked him- 
I self, and changed the expression ; ‘one would 
think that you were a bishop at least. But here 
comes our tea, so now you will be happy.’ 

Bell smiled, and they sat down to the inoal, 
which in his quiet way he seemed to enjoy, but 
which Mr Prior scarcely touched, although he 
extolled the quality of everything ; nor, although 
he said twenty times more in praise of the scenery 
than did his companion, appeared he to be at his 
case, for his speech wandered now and then, as 
though his mind was not in harmony with it, and 
he would rise and sit down again, and change his 
seat continually. 

When tea was over, they strolled about the 
grounds, and over the coiiiinon outside, fur a long 
time, Mr Prior being again most pressing in his 
offers of stimulating liquor, till at last they had 
some. In obedience to Ins onlers, wine was brought 
to where the trunk of a felled tree lay at the edge 
of the common, and there they sat U’atching the 
sun sink behind the woods, and the moon rise on 
the opposite side, without very much being spoken, 
save wnen Prior occasionally pressed more wine on 
his companion. The teacher drank pretty freely, 
but it was remarkable how closely he watched his 
friend as he poured out the wine ; and once, 
when Bell had risen to get a light for his 
cigar, he found on his i-etum that his glass hml 
been filled: he feigned an accident to spill it 
Prior was very sorry for this, and was niixions 
to supply the loss, but Bell refused to allow him, 
as there waa but one glassful left in the bottle ; 
and by an exercise of friendly authority he made 


Prior drink it himself. The latter then went to 
the inn for another bottle, for, os he said, it would 
be a pity not to enjoy themselves thoroughly while 
they were about it The night Ijeing very worm 
he left his hat on the tree, and directly he was 
hidden from sight, Bell took it in his luuids, hastily 
tamed up the lining all round, and then replaced 
it ‘He seciiis all right,’ he muttered; ‘but I 
have been half afraid, all the time that ho was 
trying to put some powder iu niy drink. I thought 
it might DC in his hat ; 1 suppose 1 must be wrong 
for I don’t see what he could get by it However’ 
here he comes.* Mr Prior retunietl, and by the 
time the second bottle was fitiished, the moou was 
high in the heavens, and it was time to leave. 

‘ liCt us have just one turn round the common 
before we go,’ said Prior ; ‘ 1 will tell them to put 
the horse in the trap, and we shall be back by the 
time all is ready.’ 

‘Agreed,* said Bell ; and the order was accordingly 
given. 

Prior was extremely anxious that they should 
have just one glass of brandy noat, to keep the 
wine down, Intforc they started for their final stroll ; 
but Bell was firm, and the idea was abandoned. 
They sauntered on in silence until their walk led 
them over the crest of a low hill, where they 
paused for a while to admire the beautiful elfcet 
of the moonlight, and each remarked upon the 
silence and solitude of the spot While they stood 
there, Prior, us though he nad that instant made 
up his mind, flung away the cigar he was smoking, 
turned suddenly to Bell, and said : ‘ Now, old 
fellow, will you make your fortune ? You can do 
it, if you like.’ 

Bell, who hiul drawn hastily bock at the other’s 
unexpcct(;d iiioveinent, recovered himself at once, 
and answered coolly enough : * How is it to bo 
done ?* 

‘ Easily,* returned the other. ‘But before I go 
any further, and say what 1 cannot unsay, just 
answer me this— are you tired of being poor, and 
arc you willing to be rich without being too nice 
about the means ? And are yon willing to leave 
England for good and all 7* 

‘ You know that 1 am poor,’ rtiturned the usher ; 
‘you have taken care to assure yourself of that; 
and I suppose you judge me to be a man of few 
scruples, or you would nut be talking to me iu this 
strain.’ 

Prior nodded, and smiled. 

‘I liave very little to keep me in England,’ 
continued Bell ; ‘ the only bond I have is my 
situation, which I w'ould throw up to-morrow, if 
it were iiiotle worth my wdiile.* 

‘ So far, so gooil,* said Prior ; ‘ but tliat is not 
all. I want a man who is willing to do what is 
refiuircd of him, without caring whether it is 
strictly legal or not A man who will carry oi^ 
instructions, so long as he is himself safe and 
well paid, without troubling his head about the 
risks or motives of those who employ him.’ _ 

‘ You need say no more, to indicate the kind of 
man you want,’ returned Bell ; ‘ but allowing t 
am your man— and I believe 1 am— how came yo« 
to pick me out 7’ , n ■ 

‘ Because no one could do the work m well as 
yourself,’ replied Prior; then lowering his voiw, * 
perfectly needless precaution, he continued uc- 
canse you have the care of young Rainwooa, 
and he must be got out of the way.’ 
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Despite the habitual Bclf-possesBion and com- 
mand which Bell possessed, he turned with an 
<>zclaination of aniuzemeiit at this speech. 

< He must be got out of the way, as 1 said, for 
good and all,' reiwatod Prior, very slowly, and 
Axinff his eyes witli a searching expression on the 


's face. 

<Do you want me to kill him?' asked Bell, in 
his usum calm tone. 

<No; 1 don’t,' bluntly replied his com])aiiion. 

< So far as I am concerned, I should be glad if 
he were dead, and would {xiy any one well who 
brought it about ; but tlic preposterous scruples 
of those for whom I act, bar this plan. No ; 
simple kidnapping and absconding are all that is 
wanted. Take him to South America, we will 
say, and bring him up there. He may still he 
called Bainwood, if you think it better, for it is 

no more his name than — than * 

‘Than Prior is yours, probably,' SJiid Bell quietly, 
finding the other piuseu for a com[MiriRun. 

The man laiigiicd, and said : ‘ I will not say 
whether you are right or wrong. But if you go 
into this business, you shall deal with persons 
whose names you may know, and who arc solvent 
partiea Once for all, too, remember this— that if 
any accident happens to the brat, in any iiiiliealthy 
coiintiy, you won’t bo hold to blame. There arc 
Boitie who are too puritanical to agree to the 
safest course, but who would be thankful to any 
one who exceeded his coniiiiis.siou a little when 
he was away. That, however, is a matU*r for the 
future ; all we need talk of to-night is how to 
secure him ; lua living or dying afterwards will 
not alfect you, except that you can never come 
hack to England while he is alive, I should fancy.' 

‘ You talk like a man of business,' said Bell ; 
‘ and evidently consider that I am one ; but you 
have given me no hint yet as to what 1 am to 
have if I join you.' 

‘By Jove! sir,’ exclaimed Prior, seizing and 
shaking his companion’s liuiid, * you arc the man 
for me. No beating alioiit the bush, but coming 
straight to the point. Now, then, for ixirticulars.’ 

In the conversation wliicli followed, and which 
lasted beyond the time at which they had intended 
to start, Prior unfolded his plans more minutely, 
and with every appearance of candour. He said 
that Alfred Kaiuwood was the grandson of a rich 
inan, whose son had mode an imprudent mar- 
riage. The son's wife was dead, and the young 
>*wui, having seen his folly, would now contract a 
very eligible marriage, to his own benefit and his 
gratification, but for the existence of this 
child. Alfred would he heir to the entailed 
pnmerly, let his father many whom he plcasetl, 
and have what children he might. Now, if he 
were away, say to a country from which he 
yas never likely to return; awav, too, from all 
uanger of being recognised by those who knew 
tecret and who might make money. Prior 
o^ed, by threatening to betray it ; then, circum- 
Btancos would bo changed. If even he came hack 
jn twenty years’ time, the speaker urged, it would 
to impossible for him to find a clue, or to 
JoJlow one if he had it But a judicious mim would 
prevent all possibility of such an occurrence, if that 
jnuicious man knew that he wiw to receive an 
nnuiW as long os the child lived, and os much by 
ay of compensation, in case of his death, as would 
nount to ten times the yearly amount in one 




sum; that man, if he iwssessed half the faculties his 
fricnils gave him credit fur, would sec that no such 
accident as his returning was possible. 

The usher listened very gravely, and shewed a 
perfect understanding of the scheme, and at its 
conclusion, asked whom he was to see on the matter 
beyond Mr Prior, and when his share in it was 
expected to commence. Prior reiterated his vehe- 
ment expressions of delight at the other's remark- 
able capacity for business, and at once handed him 
a cai^ bearing the name and address of a firm of 
solicitors known to siaiul among the highest in the 
country. * You shall see the principal,’ he said ; 

‘ I suppose such a man will be sutficient fur you ; 
but, ot course, be will only talk of remuneration 
for the care of Muster llainivood, whose health 
requires him to go abroad, with compensation in 
the case of his death, or of his being removed from, 
your care. You are not to discuss with him as to 
how the youngster comes into your charge.’ 

Bell signified his assent ; and as the dogcart had 
long been ready, they mounted ; and during the 
drive home, Prior was in wonderful spirits ; indeed, 
the wine secinMl to have taken much greater hold 
of him than it had done of the usher. He boister- 
ously expatiated on the wild enjoyments of life in 
I anew country, depicting scenes which might, per- 
haps, have roused a man of half Bell's age, out 
whicli were hardly so potent at his time of life, and 
so the usher reminded him. 

‘ Don’t you think,’ he remarked, at the conclu- 
sion of one of these rhapsodies, ‘ that I may have 
seen os much of this kind of thing as Icare to sec? 
1 am not u lK)y, you know.’ 

‘ Boy ! No, of course not ! ’ exclaimed his com- 
panion ; ‘ 1 don’t do business with boys ; give me 
men with heads too ohl to be easily tumS. But 
you have the life and pluck of a dozen gr(».en boys 

111 you, and when you get abroad But there ! 

it is ini]>ossiblc to make a iiiuii who has never been 
in foreign countries, understand their pleasures and 
delights.’ 

A very curious smile stole for a moment over 
the usher's lace, or so his friend imagined ; but it 
might have been the mere cifcct of drawing afresh 
at his cigar, or the shade of a tree by the roadside, 
for ere Prior could assure himself that he was 
smiling, his face was os grave and cold as ever. 
They shook hands waniilv at parting, and agreed to 
meet on the morrow ; then Bell turned, and walked 
up the long silent High Street, wliich lay still 
and white in the moonlight ; he was visible for a 
long time, a black spot moving slowly on, until a 
bend in the roail shut him from Prior's view. For 
the latter had stood and watched him thoughtfully, 
with no trace on his features of the uproarious 
glee he had so lately exhibited ; and when he lost 
sight of his (piiet conipanion, he said, with some- 
thing like u sigh : ‘ 1 am glail it 's done. 1 
knew my man, liowevcr ; 1 was sure of him from 
the first. But he is a cold, selfish beggar, and as 

auspicious How he watched me tonight ! If 

1 had been going to rob him, he could not have 
been more on liia guard. But I 'managed him. 
1 knew' 1 shouhl. You can alvraya lead a greedy 
mail— that is one comfort. Other weaknesses or 


passions are eccentric, and sometimes puzzle you, 
but love of gain never does. You have only ti» bid 
high enough, and it is a solved problem. But 
liaiig it ! lam getting philosophical and oracular. 
Problems too ! That comes of talking to a school- 
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master, I suppose. — Just a drop of brandy, my 
dear, in a bottle of soda ; T shall not take any 
supper to-niglit’ This last phrase was addressed 
to the bannaid, for, during his soliloquy, he hod 
saiiiiterud up the iim-yanl to the bar ; and after 
this cooling draught — from which no liiunan being 
surely ever derived the slightest benefit, despite 
its traditional sobering powers — he went to be<l, 
feeling, as he mentally owned, ‘rather iloored* 
with his day’s exertions. 


CATS. 

Cats from time immemorial have been favourites 
with the old and the young, the rich and the poor ; 
and though at times persecuted by some thought- 
less schoolboy, have upon the whole been received 
into the ‘ bosom of the family.’ Dr Johnson sent 
out to purchase oysters for his pet Hodge when he 
was old and sick, and fancied no other food; and 
the poet, not content with cutting one hole in his 
library door to let his inoiiser in .and out, fashioned 
a second smaller hole for the necessities of the 
kitten. What would Whittington be in history, 
or in our love and reverence, without his cat/ 
Puss, however, generally falls to the favour of 
woTiiuiikind. Ihe Arab endows the cat by miracu- 
lous Interiiosition at the heginniiig of the world, 
W’ith the spirit of a gentle woman ; .md Dr Stiiblos, 
with whom cats are ‘darlings,’ assures us lii his 
book on. Cats, that one sitting piirring on the 
hearth-rug to the music of the biasing tea-urn, 
blinking her eyes befure, a bright fire, is the very 
personification of feminine virtue. Indeed, in this 
favourable view of pussy’s lady-like idiaractur, lie 
was preceded by Afr Brmlerip, who tells us, in his 
Zooloyical Recreations, that the cat is closely con- 
nected with the untranslatable word ‘ comfort * — a 
word that has neither name nor Tcprcscntaiioii 
out of Great Britain. The doctor gives us but 
Bttle if any, reverse to this amiable picture ; but 
surely out of doors .all likeneas to womankind 
must cease, for we cannot be so ungallant as to 
follow the simile on to the tiles, or compare a cat 
parliament, with its unearthly noises, to the sweet 
and dulcet vocalisms of the gentler sex, however 
gossiping may be their tendency. If cats could 
mways be kittens, redolent of fun and mischief as 
a school-girl, we rnight he disposed to admit some 
resemblance, but Uie coiiiparisoii becomes flighty 
and far-fetched when it reaches our chimney-pots. 
However, cats arc so greatly petted under the 
doctors pen, that they ciin afford a little wholesome 
detraction. It is an interesting sight that of a 
cat teaching a kitten its future duties, in which 
domestic cleanliness, as well as inice-huntiug, bears 
an important place. Some instances arc given 
in which greediness is reproved by the mother, 
but not one in reproof of the errors of late 
hours. What open atmospheric influence is it 
that changes cats’ nature, swearing and spitting 
at each other— fur-pulling and blood-letting being 
then their great delight, which nothing short of 
a descending boot or the discharge of a loaded 
blunderbuss seems sufficient to disturb 7 
Their self-denial under the harsh and trying treat- 
ment of children is one of the cat’s greatest traits. 
Baby may squeeze Tom almost flat with the grasp 
of an infant Hercules, drag him by the tail, and 
otherwise cause cries of anguish to escape from the 
patient creature; but during all this manifest 


snfTcring, its formidable talons remain sheathed 
in ‘ the velvet of its paws.’ 

We are told that the temper of a cat is to he 
known by the demeanour oi its toil When the 
tail is erect, it is pleased ; when angiy, it lasha^i 
it ; and when excited and about to spring, tho 
toil quivers. Mr Brodcrip says the tail changes 
ill its expression os its owner outgrows its early 
innocence, and develops its treacherous and cat- 
like nature. The toil of the kitling before the 
blood of mice has reddened its incipient whiners 
has no deceit or malice in it ; it is carried about 
honestly bolt uprigiit, rigid or oscillating m ^ 
jiaroxysm of fun. It lengthens or limbers, until 
as the mature puss sneaks round the chicken coop 
or prowls in the larder, its air and motion betray 
all its changeful nature. The toil of the veteran 
mouscr varies as content or passion sways its 
owner. Pnmng in your lap, puss waves it cocpiet- 
tishly, or droops it in drowsy satisfaction. But the 
same toil, when its proprietor is cornered by your 
terrier, becomes a veritable bottle-brush, in ivhich 
each particular hair stands on end, as if clectrificMl 
with auger. 

A (uit’s liking for fish is proverbial, and its 
avei-sioii to w:iti?r cc|iially so. Ycit cats have often 
divert after fish and lirougbt them ashore, and they 
have been known, after being transported nuiny 
miles, to swim rivers, in their irresistible anxiety 
to return to their homes. How artfully a cat will 
pick a golil-fisli out of a glass globe ! Indeed, 
some admirers mnintaiu that Ash is puss’s only 
weakness, which alone ]>revcntB its being perfec- 
tion. We knew a cat that went grayling-lishing 
with its master, and would, if allowed, have gone 
in and landed every fish, in defiance of the hook. 

A black cat ivas alwaj’s associated with witches, 
for ‘ they together went to seu, each one in a riddle 
or sieves, and went in the same very suhstaiilially 
with flagons of wine, making merric, and driuking 
by the way in the same riddles or sieves.* The two 
or three white hairs which almost invarialdy shew 
on the chest of black cats, if taken in ale, ivas sup- 
posed to 1 h^ a sure protection against sorceiy. 
Superstitious notions about cats aro endless ; but 
are happily now dying out. At one time, it was 
actually believetl that if a cat were ailiiiitted to a 
nursery, it would let blood from a child's temple 
by licking it with its rough rasp-like longue, 
under which operation the child would become 
exceedingly drowsy, and waste gradually away. 

All old fann-house in Derbyshire obtained the 
notoriifty of being haunted. It was visited by a 
member of the society for the ‘laying of ghosts, 
who, sitting up with a goodly supply of tmhly, and 
a broomstick, routed the goblin at the deadly hour 
of night, having found her swinging to the bell- 
handlc, which communicated with most of the 
chambers, .and to which bell-pull, country fashion, 
a hare’s foot had been attached. The habit ol cats 
lifting latches has frightened many a lone woman, 
for the animal has the cunning to hide until the 
door is opened, and then to creep in unobBCwa- 
Gats attracted by cream will get tlicir heads lixro 
in the mouths of jugs, and then the noiM made Dy 
their attempts to release themselves, will suffics^ 
to the shivering wakers the notion of hurgiaw f 
while housebreakers, in tlieir turn, have 
known to imitate the noise of cate, to 
operations of their picks and files. It may, n ' 
ever, be well to know how to remove the noise 
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of cats from a too close approximation to your 
windows. A few sprigs of valerian thrown on a 
distant meadow will collect them in conclave for 
many nights together. They are likewise passion- 
ately fond of the little garden-flower netnophila. 
They no sooner scent it, than they throw them- 
selves upon it^ and roll over and over witli the 
gieatest sense of enjoyment. 

Chickens are a Ciivs honm houche, and eggs they 
do not despise. A hutternian gave a cat a broken 
egg. Fatal gift ! from that day puss would seize 
cve^ opportunity to roll an egg olF Uie counter. 
If the sniasli was unheard, she would lap up the 
yolk, rubbing the shell amongst the sawdust, to 
prevent discovery, and then mount again amongst 
the eggs, to repeat the character of llumpty 
Dumpty. 

That birds, however apparently safely hung in 
cages, arc unsafe from the skill and cunning of 
the cat^ may be gathered from uumy instances 
of the extraordinary leaps they are capable of 
making to attain their prey. Wc arc told by a 
reliable authority that when his cat was a year 
old, he was seen several days in succession to take 
liis position on a sliow-casc four feet high, licking 
his cliaps, while watching a canary in a cage, sus- 
pended from the ceiling eight feet from the case. 
The ceiling was eleven feet high from the floor, 
and the ciige an ordinary cyliiulrical one. While 
Urns observing the cat, and thinking how remote 
was his chaiicc of plunder, ilie animal suddenly 
sprang at the cage and caught his claws in it. ITis 
weight swung the cage up against the ceiling, 
spilling seed and water, and terrifying the canary. 
After swinging to and fro for several times, the cat 
dropped to tlic floor iiiiinjured. Our informant 
measured the distance from the top of the 
and found it to be ten feet ; so that the cat made 
an ascent of six feet in eight, or upon an incline 
of nearly thirty-five degrees. The surprise here 
is that the bird csca]K>d ; fur it is during its terror, 
and while beating itself from side to side of the cage, 
that the hooked claws of the cat ore prepannl to 
TCceivc it ; and if any poiiion of the binl is caught, 
it is rapidly pulled through the wire, and the cat 
and bird disappem' before the spectator can recover 
his astonishment. 

It is supposed that hitherto the culinaiy value 
of cats has been confined to China and Japan. 
Our Kastem friends may have long held the 
monopoly, but the Parisians now follow suit 
^Micording to Galignani, there arc a few cat- 
butchers in that city of gourmands, who will give 
a good price to the rag-pickers for a puss dcjiil 
provided it be fresh and fat ; their 
^ma arc sold to the furriers, their fiit to the frying- 
shops, and their flesh to the low eating-houses. A 
certain amiable naturalist who has tasted almost 
everything under the sun, says, that a well-fed cat 
M superior to an Ostende rabbit. Prodigal as ice 
??* ^t-life, kittens were recently quoteil in the 
■New Zealand price-lists at from one to three pounds 
and a grown cat from four to seven pounds. 
A tortoise-shell Tom exhibited in Piccadilly a few 
gw ago was valued at a hundred guineas ; and the 
A W. advertises one for sale, in the Ammnl 
florid of February 1876 . * A cat perfectly black, 
??? Dionths old,* is likewise oilered lor sale on April 
m m the some Journal. As long ago as the days of 

flowell the Uood,* in the year 948 , that Weli^ 
Wg enacted that the price of a killing before it 


could SCO was to bo a penny ; till it caught a 
mouse, twopence ; and when a skilful niouscr, four- 
pence. Those who stole or killed a cut that gmuded 
the royal granaries were to forfeit a milch ewe, 
its fleece and lamb, or as much wheat as when 
pourcil on the cat, suspended by its tail (the head 
touching the floor), would form a heap high enough 
to cover the lip of the tail. A Khoit time since, 
‘the rage set in so strong in Bru&scls for Angora 
cats that fabulous prices wore askcrl, and dealers 
stole the r,ats that were bought from them one 
day, and sold them again the next, to satisfy the 
demand.’ 

Cats have been known to assume the office of 
protectors, and to have sprung at persons who have 
attempted to assault their masters or mistresses. 
A cat in a suburb of Ijrmduii accompanies two 
children in their perambulator. Should a dog 
approach its protegtfs, apparently under the con- 
viction that tlic daily diet of the canine tribe is 
babies, it bushes its tail ; and if the warning not to 
come nearer is not taken, it springs upon the back 
of the intruder, sticks its claws and teeth into 
its hide, .and sends it off faster than it cairic. 

When cats once take to the coppice after game, 
the habit becomes incurable, and the keepers con- 
sider themselves justified in knocking them over. 
Oats sleek and fat, having no (txcuse for poaching, 
have been known to take to these predatory 
practices, which usually brings tliciu to an untimely 
suspension on the gallows-tree. 

The tcniicity of life in cats is marvellous, and 
they are known to have survived the most brutal 
: treatment. But lot us hope that this is of the past. 

I It is no longer permitted to set the bull-dog or the 
I terrier after every stray cat, neither are thev hung 
up in couples by their tails over a clothes-line to 
tear each other to pieces, nor shod in walnut-shells, 
thrown from church towers w'ith a blowm bladder 
tieil to their iieck.s, sent to navigate the horse-pond 
in a bowl to be hunted by curs ; for such ‘ games ’ 
w’ould be now visited with severe penalties. 
Doubtless, therefore, with a more healthy feeling 
of humanity, one may soon hear of a Feline 
Asylum, as in Florence, supported by aristocratic 
and wealthy patronesses, as is now the case with us 
for our other domestic companion, the dog. 

A cat will leap from an immense height to escape 
from coiillnomcut, and the way she comes upon her 
feet, says Dr Stables, is curious. When she first 
leaps — too often barbarously kickcd—slie turns 
over belly upwards in a semicircle. To avoid 
coming down thus and dislocating her spine, she 
extends the muscles of her back and stretches her 
legs. The convexity is now reversed, aiid^ with it 
the centre of gravity, and in this position she 
alights on her feet. Professor Owen’s experiences 
would, however, not endorse this sbiteinent, for he 
tells us that lie hail u cat which fell from a tower 
of his villa, and although having plenty of time to 
take a tnni, came down upon its head, and knocked 
out one of its eyes. 

Several anecdotes are told by Dr Stables of the 
affection of cats unte death, and he more than 
confirms that of Mr Brodcrip by similar facts, 
such as how a favourite cat would not be parted 
from its dying master— was with difficulty ^iveii 
from too sick-chamber— and even after the body 
was 

Compounded with the dust whereto ’twas kin. 
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would return again and again to the grave, although 
repeatedly chafed from the churchyard, and there 
lie braving cold and hunger for hours. 

Knowing what we do, we arc not di8X)oscd to be 
credulous in rogard to one or two of the anecdotes 
related by Dr Stables. For instance, we are in- 
clined to believe that some other explanation 
might be found than tlie one which he attributes 
to Jiis own favourite piiss^ which, having a liking 
to sit upon paper, distinguishes between two jour- 
nals of ditferciit politics, preferring the Liberal 
oigan to the Conservative ! Her preference is so 
manifest and decided, that if she by accident lies 
for a moment upon the Conservative sheet, she 
immediately detects it, and removes for a com- 
paratively permanent doze to that of the broailer 
tendencies. As if anticipating scepticism on the 
part of his readers, the doctor gives a long list of 
names and addresses of his living authorities, as 
vouchers for the authenticity of the anecdotes he 
relates. 

The chapter devoted to 'Feline Ailments* 
appears to have received great care, and treats 
apparently of every ill that cal is heir to, with 
their remedies, amongst which is grass, which in 
towns should alwaj's be gathered and placed within 
their reach. Fits, consuiiiptiou, diarrliwa, bron- 
chitis, mange, the yellows, dysentery, iiiilk-fover, 
and iiiflamiiiaiion, together with diet and housing, 
and amputations, are in this chapter, the reading of 
which has made us feel more than ever a sympathy 
with poor puss, and inclines ua to forgive her 
selecting, say, our wife’s velvet bonnet, or cai*efiilly 
folded shawl, as a litter for her kittens. If, how- 
ever, cats do not share a perfect paradise on earth, 
the poet has prepared for them a feline Elysium : | 

Thera shall the worthies of the whiskered rac;o 

Klysian mice oV*r iloors of sapphire ehiisc, 

Midst beds of aromatic inaruin stray, I 

Or raptured, rove beside the Milky-w'ay. ' 

The following is a good story, told in the 
Ladiei Ovsn Journal^ of a robbery bidng detected 
by a cat.^ A lady in Liverpool had a favourite 
tabby which always received her with manifest 
pleasure upon entering the house. One Sunday, 
however, upon returning from church, she was 
Burprised to find that pussy was not there to 
greet her, and its continued absonce made her n 
little uneasy. The servants hod not seen her, 
and a search was instituted. Upon the mistress 
descending to the basement, her calls of 'puss’ 
were answered from the w'inc-ccllar, which had 
been properly locked, and the keys placed in 
apparent safe custody. As the cat was in the 
parlour when the lady left for church, it was 
unnecessary to consult a ' wise man * to ascertain 
that the servants had clandestine means of getting 
into the wine-cellar. 

A few instances are current of cats attaching 
themselves to persons and accompanying them from 
one lodging to another, and even from hotel to 
hotel in a long tour ; and there are others in which 
eats have made their way through crowded towns 
to regain their homes. The following, in rclalioii 
to tlie latter, we give upon our own resjionsibility. 
Our family rainoved from Camberwell to Penton- 
ville, the first a south-west suburb of London, the 
other north. A cat, which was niucli attached to 
our dog Dandy, was accidentally left behind. 


After the first day at our new abode we missed | 
Dandy, and great was our grief. Two moriiii)"<i I 
afterwards, just at sunrise, we heard his favourite I 
signal-bark, and hastening down to open the door ' 
in yrnlkcd Master Dandy^, accompanied by the cat ' 
the dog repeatedly running backward and forwanl 
between us and the cat, to explain his alraence. 
Nor WM he satisfied, early os was the visit, until he 
hud rcintroilaccd the cat to every one of the house- 
hold. These two faithful companions must have 
jogged together through numberless streets, even in 
the dead of night, when these were not altogetlicr 
free from dangers to the feline tribe. This do.’ 
Dandy is made honourable mention of in J. H? 
FenneU’s Natural History of Quadrupeds, 

And this reminds us to venture upon a special 
word for puss, when master and mistress are remov- 
ing to summer quarters. In the hurry and bustle 
of packing for the country, many things are for- 
gotten, and amongst others, sometimes the cat. 
Uneasy at the unwonted stir, puss will often retire 
from her accustomed hearth. Kitchen, or laundry, j 
and wander in quest of quiet. This is natural to i 
it; but— i.nleas having provided otherwise -let 
not that cause MateiTamiiias or Jack to forget to . 
provide a basket, and hike puss too. The summer 
quarters may be too remote even for Dundy. | 


A M 0 T II E K’ S PRAYERS. 1 

ritOM TIIK OERMAN, BT ANTONIA DICKSON. 

Tiik »wcctcst SOU ml heard through our earthly homc^ 
Tho brightest ray that gleams from hc.avcn*s dome — 
Tlio loveliest flower that e’er from Eartirs braxst rose— 
The purest flame that, quivering, gleams and glows— 
Are found alone, where kneels .*i mother mild, 

With heart uplifiL-J, praying for her child. 

The stream of tears can never cease to flow 
Lung as Life’s sun shall shine on us below ; 

And many angels li.ive been sent by (lod 
To count the tear-drops WLq)t upon Life’s road ; 

But of all tears iliiit flow, the least defiled 
Are wheu a mother prays beside her child. 

Because it is to mortal eyes unseen. 

Ye call it foolishness, .a childish dream. 

In vain ; ye cannot rob me of that thonght. 

That legend, with such heavenly sweetness fraught, 
That blessed angels have for ages smiled 
To see a inollicr praying for her child. 
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A PLEA Foil THE SEAL. 

No one could have walked the streets durin;* the 
late winter and spring' without observing' the 
prevalence of seal-Hkin jackets us an article of 
female attire. The wearing' of skins, no inattcr 
of what kind, as closely fitting garments, is of 
course seriously detrimental to health, by exclud* 
ing exhalation from the body. But on that we 
are not going to cxpatuite, well knowing that 
where female fashions are concerned, all leinon- 
strance is useless. AVhat wo propose to speak 
al)out is the extraordinary trade in seal-skins 
which has sprung up in consequence of the uni- 
versal mania for dressing in these articles. We 
all know that skins cannot be manufactured like 
calico, but come from the backs of animals, and 
that at best there is a limited supply. Hence the 
prodigious prices given for seal-skin furs. AVhen 
procured, the skins are usually, in the first instance, 
sent to London, where periodically large sales at 
auction take place, which are attended by dealers 
from all parts of England and the continent. A 
few mouths ago, at one of these sales, two seal- 
skins brought as much as eighty-four pounds -the 
highest jyrice, it is believed, ever attiiined in the 
Loudon market. 

Seals, wo need hardly say, cannot bo reared like 
sheep, nor do they naturally congregate on sea- 
boasts in a temperate climate. They are to be 
found ill some of the northern British isles, par- 
ticularly Shetland, but only in small numbers. 
To procure them in abundance, we need to go 
luuch farther into Borean regions, such as Green- 
jjad and the north-west of Norway. Incited by 
w mercantile demand, the soal-tishcry in the 
Jforth Sea has latterly been carried on upon a 
BO extensive as to threaten the annihilation 
^ the animal. Horrid cruelties are practised, 
lae seals which have just brought forth their 
young are killed wholesale, leaving their helpless 
^°8cny to perish. The custom has been to begin 
we Mal-fishing— more properly seal-killing — ^in 
awh; but reasons have been shewn for post- 
the butcheiy till April Female seals, 


about to produce young, arc swimming about iii 
great numbers, preparing to take up their tempo- 
rary abode on the ice, over shoals frequented by 
their favourite food. But the vessels are lying 
in wait, and begin their ruthless work. In 
two or three days, thousands of young seals arc 
heard piteously crying after their slaughtered 
mothers. Even supposing the mothers to he as 
valuable as usual for their skins and oil, such is 
not the case with their poor hclples.s progeny, who 
are worthlcp.s when newly born. So destructive 
in this respect was the ilsliiug twelve months ago, 
that the captains feared that the number of young 
left in a condition to furnish a supply for the pres- 
ent season (1875) would be seriously diminished. 
They all agreed that they committed this error, 
hilt each excused himself because the others did 
it. The difiiculty is to get a united action among 
the difTcreiit nationalties engaged in this cruel and 
destructive procedure. 

Moved by the prospects of a ruined trade, as 
well, perhaps, as by motives of humanity, the pro- 
prietors of scaling-vessels in Norway, Scotland, 
and other countries have had some conferences on 
the subject. The question has also been under 
consideration by the Board of Triulc and Foreign 
Othcc. It has been proposed to have a close time ; 
but unhappily there are different opinions as to 
wdicn the close time should terminate. A common 
opinion is, that April 5th and May 15th should 
l4 named as the opening and closing days respec- 
tively. The Swedish minister for foreign affairs, 
M. Bjoriistjema, has stated that the Norwegian 
vessels from Tiinsbeig and Christiansund are about 
equal iu number to the Scotch from Dundee and 
Peterhead ; that the chief scat of the fishery is 
at and near Jan Miiycn Island ; and that the pro- 
duce of the fisliory is gradually lessening, owing to 
the reckless mode of conducting it, by the killing 
of the mothers befoiu the pups are old enough to 
cater for themselves. (\Ve may here remark that 
Jan Mayen Island is situated between Iceland and 
Spitxbeigeii, and is described by Lonl Dufforiii 
ill his Letters from High Latitudes.) M. Bjomst- 
jema points out that a treaty between England [ 
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and Sweden would not alone sufTice, because 
sealers belonging to other nations would not 
be bound by it; and suggests that the Earl of 
Derby should open communications with alt the 
maritime governments interested in the matter. 
When, early in the present year, the resolutions 
arrived at by the Dundee Conference were corn- 
municated to the Norwegian sealing owners and 
captains, the latter almost unanimously declared 
that the opening date above named was too late, 
and the closing date too soon ; that a much longer 
time than forty-one days may safely be allowed for 
the fishing ; that most of the pups are born about 
March 22d or 23d ; and that, if the opening of the 
fishery were delayed beyond the Ist of April, it 
would freciucntly happen that all chance of a suc- 
cessful result would be sacrificed, citlier by the 
breaking up of the ice or the seiting in of warm 
weather. Still more decidedly did they assert that 
May 15th was too early to close the fishing, as 
there ore numbers of seals well Arorth capturing 
for some weeks after that date. Out of twenty-six 
Norwegian owners and captains, twenty-four re- 
conimcnded the dates April 1st and June 30th — 
thus giving niiicty-one days of open fishing instead 
of the Scotch proposal of forty-one days ! A woful 
difference this, shewing how much has still to be 
done before the experienced doctors will bo able to 
agree about the mode of treating a malady which 
they all admit to exist. A commercial reason is 
assignable for the difference of opinion here ex- 
pressed. The Scotch vessels are mostly huger, and 
employ more hands than the Norwegian ; the 
captains wish to get their seal-llshing over as soon 
as they can, in onlcr to proceed aftcrwanls to fisli 
for Avhalcs— an arrangement ivhich docs not so 
well suit the Norwegians, There have been some 
negotiations with a view to a remedy during the 
present year, but as yet nothing is done. The 
slaughter goes on as fur as it can be elTcctcd, and 
will probably do so, till the colonies oC seals in the 
North Sea arc exterminated. The suficrings tlmt 
meanwhile must be experienced by the poor 
motherless seals, wailing for food, and calling, Ave 
may say, for pity, are too painful to contemplate. 
The wearers of seal-skin jackets do nut seem to be 
aware of the cruelties inflicted ou these harmless 
and unfortunate animals. 

So much for what avc may call tlie ordinary 
seal-trade. We turn from it to give some account 
of the method of seal capture and traffic in the 
PribyloY Islands, a group connected ivith the prov- 
ince of Alaska, which was purchased by the United 
States from Russia in 1867. Here, things appear 
to 1)0 better managed. Although the Fribylov 
Iriands embrace only on area of less than sixty 
square miles, they have, up to the present time, 
proved to be of greater commercial value thou the 
half-million square miles contained in the terri- 
tory on the mainland ; for these islands— or rather 
two of them, there being four in all — are the prin- 
cipal resort of the seal in the northern hemisphere. 
Indeed the number of fur-seals which annually 


visit the iriaud of St Paul, in lat. 57** 8' nortl7 
long. 170** 12' west, is computed at between five 
and six millions. 

Another of the islands, St Qeoxge, about twenty- 
six miles to tlic south-east of St Paul, is the resort 
only of some quarter of a million seals ; while tlie 
remaining two islands. Otter, five miles south of. 
St Paul, and Walrus, six miles to the east of the 
same, arc frequented principally by the walrus i 
and at certain seasons of the year by huge flocks 
of Rca-fowl. 

The trade in furs has ahvays been one in which 
the first cost of the article has home a singularly 
small proportion to the price it ultimately com- 
mands ill the market. Tlie late John Jacob Astor 
reputed, at the time of his dcatli, to he the ridieat 
man in the United States, laid the foundation of 
his enormous fortune (estimated at ten iiiillious = 
sterling) by his success in the fur-trade, lie Avas ' 
wont, indeed, in his latter years to declare, that 
Avhen, as a young man, he Aveiit into the Avilds of 
the state of New York with his pack on his Lack, i 
he had often purchased of the Iiirlinns for strings of 
heads, each of Avhich had not cost him quite sixpence 1 
sterling, skins Avlihdi, Avlien cleaned and drewed, , 
had commanded in the T^ondou market os nuiny ' 
guineas. Of course the skins passed lliroiigh the : 
liaiuls of various individuals, each of Avliom made ■ 
a profit on them, before they Avcrc sold at the lai^t- ; 
named price. Still, making every allowance fur I 
this fact, the gains of Astor aa'cic eiiorinous la ! 
proportion to his first outlay. Ea’cu at the jircseiit ! 
time, although the profits realised in the fiir-lrode ; 
seventy years ago are no longer to be obtained, the 
difference between the first cost of a skin, orptV^, : 
ns it is technically termed, and tlie retail price is 
very considerable. F»)r instance, the iiatiA'es of St ' 
Paul arc paid a uniform sum of forty cents (about 
one-and-eightp(uicc sterling) for each seal-skin 
they procure, Avhile the A’aluo of the same skin in 
London, before it is cleaned or dressed ev^en, ranges 
from twenty-live shillings to two pounds; ami 
when dressed it is worth from three to eight | 
pounds, according to the quality. . I 

We may mention, incidcntiilly, that the Nortli ! | 
American fur-trade generally is at the present ; 
time in a state of transition. The monopoly so ! 
long enjoyed, and so jealously guarded, by the ■ 
Hudson's Bay Company, of the products of fhc . 
vast territory that OAvned their sway, having ter- | 
minated, the Americans have pushed their Avay ; 
over the frontier, and established factories in | 
various parts of the settlement, some of their 
stores being situated on the banks of Red 
almost under the shadow of the walls of Fort 
Garry itself. By this means, thousands of skins 
are annually collected from the native trappers 
Olid hunters, and forwarded vid St Pauls, Mm- 
nesota, to New York, for. shipment to Europe. ; 
Formerly, the delay and expense had to b^n- ^ 
curred of sending the furs tho whole distance ® 
York Factory to England by sea ; ' 

ants of the Hudson’s Bay Territoiy had to aaat |j 
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the letnin voyage of the ship for each Buppliea as 
they lequired from Europe. Now, the rouud trip 
con be, and is frequently made by the route above 
indicated, in less than forty days. The result of 
the greater facilities thus afforded for reaching the 
European market has been a considerable exten- 
gion of the trade ; several thousand more skins 
being forwarded to England annually, than were 
sliippcd by the Hudson’s Bay Comiiany when the 
buuness was exclusively in their haTids. 

I After Alaska and the adjacent islands liad become 
the property of the United States, several mercan- 
tile nrms, with the enterprise characteristic of the 
American i)eople, at once sent vessels, properly 
fitt^ out for scaling, to the Pribylov Islands ; and 
so great was the number of individuals to whom 
the idea of doing this had simultaneously presented 
itself, that^ had not Congress promptly intervened, 
the traders, in their eagerness for an iminediatii 
profit, would simply have exterminated the seals 
m a veiy few years. 

A recent American writer indeed says : ‘With 
the exception of our seal islands, there are none 
others of mudi importance in the world ; the vast 
breeding-grounds in the antarctic having been, hy 
the united efforts of ail nationalities, misguided, 
short-sighted, and greedy of gain, ciitii-ely depojj- 
ulatcd. Only a few thousand unhappy stragglers 
are noAV to be seen on the FalkLiiid Islands and 
contiguous islets, where millions once were found ; 
and small rookeries arc protected and fostered by 
the government of Buenos Ayres north and south I 
of the mouth of the Bio de la Plata ; but the seal- 1 
life on the Pribylov Islands "thanks to the fore- 
sight of the Russians— bus been preserved to tlie , 
present day in all its original intogrity.’ 

Congress wisely adopted the plan of letising the 
islands to a CoiniJuuy, upon the condition, th.at not 
more than one hundred thou.<<and seals should be 
killed annually, and of these none should be under 
one year of age. A lease embodying these stipula- 
tions was granted to the Ahtska Commercial Com- 
pany of San Francisco. It was for twenty years, 
irorn 1st July 1870 ; and the Coiii^jany agreed to 
pay a royalty of two dollars fifty cunts (Ion sliillings 
sterling) per pelt, in addition to a fixed riJiital for 
the islands of fifty thousand dijlhiis (ten thousand 
pounds) per annum. Thus the United Sutes 
government derives on income of very nearly 
sixty thousand pounds from this property ; whureiis 
Alaska itself, we believe, so far from contributing 
one penny to the federal treasury, has up to 
the present time absolutely bopii a charge upon 
It, though it is probable that this will soon cease 
to be the cose. 

The operations of the Company arc confined 
^ the present exclusively to the island of St 
Paul ; and the period chosen for capturing the 
seals is from the date of their first arrival in June 
the end of August. 

f hilling and skinning of the seals is done 
lor the Company entirely by the natives of the 
jslwd ; and so rapidly is the work executed, that 
last the whole hundred thousand were secured 
lew than thirty- live working days. 

One portion of the island is used by the seals 
a hreeding-ground. Adjoining this spot are 
f^8,®trotche8 of sandy h^h, upon which are 
™ * bolluschickie * or bachelor seals in tens 
I Uiousands, packed, usually, quite close together, 
to whom tLe tMk if cant 


>T such supplies as quota is intrusted, come down to the shore from 
ow, the round trip tiie village, which is a short distance inland ; and 
by the route above after a careful examination of the densely crowded 
ys. The result of masses of seals, select two or three thousand of the 
sd for reaching the most suitable animals, usually males, between the 
ansideruble exten- ages of two and four years. Half-a-dozen men 
asand more skins suffice to separate the seals selected from their 
inually, than were companions ; and they are then ^iven, precisely 
!umiiany when the as sheep would be, to the village. Their powers of 
r haTids. hmd-travellirig arc much superior to those of the 

islands liad become common seal (Phoca vilulina} of our coasts ; they 
es, several mercan- move forward at the rate of about half a mile an 
laracteristic of the hour with the most perfect docility, requiring only 
t vessels, properly occasionally a little gentle uiging. Stretched out 
)ylov Islands ; and in long files as they travel, a drove of three thou- 
dividuals to whom sand will frequently be upwards of a mile in 
;anGously presented length. 

omptly intervened. Arrived at wbat are termed the ' killing-grounds,’ 
for an iminediatii which are two or three sandy fields in the outskirts 
rminated the seals of the village, the seals are allowed to cool ; for 
the journey heats them, and if killed while in that 
ulced says : ‘With condition, their fur cither fulls off, or can be 
ds, there arc none pulled out easily. AVhen the poor animals have 
be world ; the vast roco\Trcd from the fatigue of their journey, 
ic having been, hy twenty or thirty men, armed with heavy clul», 
lalitics, misguided, despatch them, hy well-directed blows on the 
in, ciitiroly depojj- head, in batches of three or four hundred at a 
unhappy stragglers time. The seals arc skmned as soon as possible 
iklaiid Islands and after they arc killed, for if the weather be at all 
3 once were found ; warm, the bodies will become so swollen and 
cd and fostered by decom]mBcd in a few hours us to injure the quality 
^3 north and south of the fur. 

lata ; but the seal- The natives are very expert at their work, arrd 
thanks to the fore- some of them will take the hide off the body in 
11 preserved to tlie less than two minutes ; but the usual time reriuircd 
itogrity.’ for the task averages from four to five minutes, 

plan of lejising the The skins are then taken to the salt-houses of the 
condition, th.at not Company, wdierc they are spread out on benches 
ml seals should be in layers, one over the other, wfith salt thickly 
me should be under sprinkled over the inner surface of the skins ; and 
lying these stipula- after lying in pickle ten days or a fortnight, fresh 
'Commercial Com- salt is thrown over them before being done up in 
3 for twenty years, bundles for shipment. 

Uomxjany agreed to Tlie fur in its natural state bos a very different 
cents (ton sliillings appearance from that presented by tlie prepiu'cd 
) a fixcil naitiil for ; fi»r, while in coui'se of being dressed the 
ilhiis (ten thousand uverhair is pulled out, and the line close, soft, 
the United Sutes elastic fur is changed, hy dyeing, from its original 
le of very nearly yellow or ochro hue, to a rich dark brown. Great 
k property; whereas care is required in doing this, and indeed it is 
' from contributing said that only half-a-dozen furriers in Europe 
sasury, has up to understand the art of properly dressing seal-skins, 
eon a charge upon AV'^c have drawn attention to the American 
ihis will soon cease system of carrying on the seal-trade in Pribylov 
Ishinds, in onler to shew how much less destruo- 
ipaiiy arc confined tive it is than that pui>>ued by European sealers. 
i the island of St Tlie reason for this is obvious. It is conducted by 
for capturing the a company, who act under btatutory obligation, 
irst arrival in June ami who, for their own interests, take care to pre- 
serve the breed for future seasons. They arc not 
I the seals is done so infatuated as to ‘ kill the goose that lays the 
the natives of the golden hut keep the goose laying. Such are 
cork executed, that the advantages of fixing on a rational plan of oper- 
usnnd were secured utions, which is in all respects more profitable, as 
orkiiig days. well os inoro humane, than if the matter were left 

iiised by the seals to chance, or regulated only by private greed, 
aiiig this spot are AVo do not hear of tliosc piteous wailing of young 
li, upon which are motherless seals in the Pribylov Islanas, such as, 
ichelor seals in tens with heart-rending inveteracy, are reported in cqii- 
[uitc close together, iiection with the North Sea luheries. The cnielties 
capturing the ^/s there practised, chiefly for the sake of oil, are 
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simply a disgrace, of which all concerned, we 
think, cannot fail to be considerably ashamed. 

[Since writing the above, an act of parliament 
has been passed, authorising the Britim govcrii- 
ment to atlopt measures in conjunction with 
Norway and ouer countries to regulate the capture 
of seals, and restrain the destructive cruelties com- 
plained of. — ^E d.] 


STEPHEN BELL, THE USHER. 

IN EIGHT CHAl'TERS.— CHAPTKtt III. 

Although Mr Stephen Bell had walked so long 
and 80 late in the garden at his lodgings os to 
excite the alarm of his landlady, Ciausing that 
sympathetic old person to lie awake for hours, and 
to peep cautiously from her window, and to say to 
her husband that Mr Bell would drive himself 
into a fever with so much study — although he 
walked so late, ho was up at his usual time in the 
morning. In answer to his landlady’s kind in- 
quiries, he assured her he felt very well ; but the 
good lady was not to be so deceived, and told her 
husband that Mr Bell looked worried and anxious, 
as if he hadn’t been to sleep all night. 

At his {ippointcd time, too, the usher was at 
Hanover House, and on his way to the schoolroom 
he met the cook, who said : ^ You ’ll excuse me, 1 ! 
know, Mr Bell, but if 1 was you 1 shouldn’t let 
Master Alfred do his sums and that, this moniing.’ I 

^1 will not, cook, if you think he should not 
study,’ relumed Bell. ‘ But is he ill V 

^0 no! not exactly ill,’ exclaimed the cook; 

* but he has got a bit of a lieadaclic, and it would 
do him more good to go for a walk, I know. But, 
lor bless you, Mr ]3cll, he is that anxious to 
please you — for ho has took to you wonderful — 
that if he was a-dying, he wouldn’t ast you to let 
him off his lessons,’ 

The master smiled, and assured the cook that 
ho would SCO the little follow amused himself out- 
of-doors for that day. He went on to the school- 
room, while the cook, rctumiiig to the kitchen, 
told the housemaid wliat had p«Tsscd, and added, 
that there was a feeling heart in Air Bell, us 
nobody would think, to look at liim. 

The object of this culogium found, on entering 
the schoolroom, his little pupil awaiting him, with 
book and slate in readiness. 'Suppose, Alfred,’ 
said the usher, 'that instead of doing long division 
this morning, we go for a walk. What do you say 
to that V 

'Oh, that would bo beautiful!’ exclaimed the 
boy, brightening and colouring at once. 

'Then, where sliall we go 1’ continued the usher. 
'Shall we go across the fields to Marley Copse, or 
walk over to Friar’s Mills ? Whicli shall it bo V 

1 1 riiould like, if you would not mind,’ said the 
child, 'to go to that beautiful park again, where 
we went the other day ; if you don’t mind, you 
know.’ 

The usher having no objection, in a very few 
minutes Alfred had put the liooks out of sights and 
the pair had started for Oakmount Park. 


All the way there the boy talked of Masterman 
lieady, and the adventures of the family on the 
island. His tutor led him on to talk, and seemed 
to take a great pleasure in listening to his wishes, 
crude and childish though they were, to sec foreign 
lands. At the lodge gates they met a very big, 
stem-looking old man, a man whose hair and 
whiskers were white, but whose eyes were fierce 
and dark, ami who was altogether of the harsh 
aspect that Alfred had always decided Paul Jonos 
and Captain Kidd must have possessed. Mr Bell, 
however, shook hands with the big man, who 
asked who the 'young gcn’l'inan* was. On being 
informed, he patted Alfred’s head, and told him to 
be a good boy, and mind his l)ook, fur Icaniin ' 
was a wonderful thing. 'And that reminds me/ 
he couiiniicd, ' that 1 saw the surveyor yesterday 
with his lordship, and his lorrlship siiys : “ Mr 
Rule,” he says, “ here ’s your friend Lamsett. - 
Widl, Lamsett,” his lonlship says, "have you 
beaten any more surveyors or architects lahdy 
His lunlship will never forget that joke. I kiiowod 
1 was right, Mr Bell, all along ; but if you hadn’t 
a come up and worked out them calculations, and 
drawed that plan in the manner you did, 1 should 
have been beat. Come in and have a glass of alo 
and 2 i crust. — ^Nonsense, mau ; my ale never hurls 
nobody. And I’ll lay something, Pris can 11 nd a 
gooseberry birt, or something »»f the kiinl, for 
little jiiuster here. — Lor/ he mulUired, ‘wh;it a 
little creature it is !’ 

While speaking, ho had led the M’iiy, followed 
by the others, into llic Icnlge, w'hero Aliss Pris- 
cilla was preparing for dinner. TJic kcopor's 
daughter appeared to more .nlvaiitage in her neat 
collon dress, with her smooth, dark hair pusluiJ 
Ixick, and in her plain white linen collar, than in 
her garment of state, even her bhick silk. Her 
father’s commands were obeyed with great alacrity, 
and a luncli, somewhat more substantial than the 
invitation had forcsliadowe*!, was soon spreaiL As | 
before, Miss Priscilla Wiis very attentive and kind 
to tlie child, who, on his jiart, appeared to grow 
very fond of her. On hearing the usher say that lie 
liad promised Alfred a stroll through the grounds, 
Priscilla said that Air Bell would doubtless meet 
his friend there. ‘ Aly friend ! * echoed the usher ; 

' if I found a friend anywhere, it would surprise 
me grciitly ; but I do not know whom you mean.’ 

‘ O Mr P»cll/ exclaimed Priscilla, ' do not say so ; 
you must have many friends, I am sure. But I 
spoke of the gentleman from the Oakmount Arm- 

'From the — from the Oakmouini Arm I' cried 
Bell. ‘Why, how does ho come here, and why do 
yon call him my friend 1 * . ir 

‘ I call him your friend, because he calls himsclt 
so/ said Miss Priscilla. ‘ He applied at the lodge, 
about half an hour before you came, for permission 
to walk in the park, and used your name as hw 
introduction.’ 

‘The deuce ho did/ said BdL 'Well, if so, it 

was like him/ . r noma 

'Oh, that was the young fellow I saw as I cam 
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down the slope, was it ? ’ said the keeper. * I was 
going to ask about him, only seeing Mr llcll put it 
outof my head.’ 

‘He is not so very young, father,* returned 
Priscilla, ‘although 1 fancy he tries to look bo : 
looks like what^from all I have read of them, for 
1 have never seen one— on actor looks when off the 


‘You are right, Miss Lamsett,’ said the usher ; 
‘that is just what he does look like. — ^^V’ell, 
Master Alfred, would you be willing to stay a 
little while with this lady ?— You would not 
mind taking chaige of him, I am sure.’ 

Of course Priscilla could make but one answer to 
this, and so it was arranged that Alfred should stay 
at the lodge, while Bell went for a stroll in the 
wo^B by himself, with the desire, as he owned, of 
meeting the gcntleiiian from the Oahmount Arms, 
So he went on, and looking Ixick from the top of 
the slope, waved his hand to Alfred and Pris- 
cilla, who were already very busy picking peas in 
the garden. ‘He may as well be there os any- 
where else,’ muttered the usher ; ‘ the poor little 
cxeature seems to have no friends who care a groat 

whether he lives or dies, so if 1 Oh, there he 

is then.’ At this moment he caught siglit of the 
object of his search, stretched at the foot of a tree, 
in' the shiulc. Whether he had seen Bell or not, 
the usher could not be sure, but he gave liiiii 
ciedit fur having dune so, and for dexterity in 
assuming surprise, when hailed by iiniiie. 

* Why, this is an unexpectcfl treat ! * he ex- 
claiiiicd, as Bell drew nigh. ‘I took the liberty 
of using your name at the gate, and found it a 
perfect passport. Rather cjuocr people there, T 
fiincy, the male party especially ; looks a regular 
old rough.’ 

The other frowned, as though this criticism vnis 
not exactly to his taste, and without another word, 
Mr Prior changed the subject. 

‘ I suppose you still mean business,’ he said, ‘ for 
you don’t seem one of the men who take up a 
thing overnight, os if they were red-hot, and who 
drop it in the morning, os if it had grown icd-hot 
insteoil.’ 

‘ My mind has not changed,’ said Bell. 

^ ‘No, of coui'se not; I knew that,* continued 
\ Prior, yet he seemed a little relieved on bearing 
Bell say so. ‘ Then >vc can talk here as well as at 
my place. Now, I suppose you >vant to know the 
next step to be taken / ’ 

‘I do,’ ictumed his companion. ‘I am, of 
^ursc, pretty certain that you are here under a 
feigned name, but for that I care little. If 1 knew 
your right name, 1 probably should be no wiser, 
and no more inclined to take your word than I am 
now. I mean, you sec, because I should know 
jwdly no more of you. But these lawyers I can 
irust They may bo ever such scoundrels, and I 
they ore, but Maine, FirUi, and Maine 
nave a reputation to keep up, and to keep it they 
jaust preserve faith with all who do business with 
Now, when can I see tliem 1 ' 

,2J*jaorrow,’ responded the other promptly. 

ixtv^ 3JOU go with me ?’ asked Bell. 

No^ aaid fiior. ‘ I will write to the heatl of the 
to inaoro his being in the way, and he will 
^ tnere, never doubt that, when he hears you are 
^ming • but I shall not go, for the fewer the 
"•^.mcawg like those; 
y Very well. I see nothing to prevent me from 


running up to-morrow,’ said Bell thoughtfully. ‘I 
need not call upon you this evening as arranged, 
for wc can settle at once os to the time of my 
seeing Mr Maine. Then I will leave you, for little 
Rainwood is at the lodge, waiting my return.’ 

‘What!* exclaimed Prior, raising himself on 
his el1x>w — ‘ what ! tlie child himself ! Why did 
yon not bring him here?* 

‘ Well, 1 don’t know,* returned Bell. ‘ I thought 
I sboulil find you ; and we might have a little 
confidential talk to go through, that perhaps he 
had better not come.* 

Prior rose ouickly to his feet, lai<l his band on 
his companion s arm, and speaking with a look on 
his face dilferiug very iiiucli from his usual lazy 
careless air, said : ‘ 1 ask you why you did not 
bring him here? No shilly-shally with me — it 
won’t do.* 

‘ What do you ‘mean V exclaimed Bell, shaking 
him off, and retuniing his angry look with a scowl, 
for whicli his harsh features were specially adapted, 
and which caused Prior, even in liis excitement, 
to recoil a pace. 

‘ I mean this, you know,’ continued the latter, 
with an attempt to maintain his air of threatening ; 
‘thtit it is of no use your being mealy-mouthed 
with me. You must not pretend to wonder what 
1 mean, and all that ; and you must remember 
that we are all swimming in deep waters — 
yourself os much as auy of us.* Although his 
wonls were ‘ brave words,* yet the tone in which 
he six)ke hod an unsound ring, and as he finished, 
he drew farther from the usher. 

The latter spoke after a very brief pause. ‘ Don’t 
prate to me,’ he said. ‘ of your swimming in deep 
waters, and such niaa talk. What I prcuiiise to do, 
1 shall do as I like, and not as you like. Be 
careful you talk no more to me in that way about 
the hoy, or suppose that because I am in the 
scheiiu^ I shall let you dictate to mo. And imder- 
stand me once for all’ — here he swore a terrific 
oath, the first Prior, or any one in the town of 
Onslope, hail ever heanl from his lips, and its 
sound, with the fierce expression of his face, caused 
Prior to turn as pale as ashes — *• understand me, 1 
say, that wdiatevcr I agree to do with the hoy, I 
agree to do myself, and that I mean to hold him 
safe from every one else ; so, if you are wise, you 
will neither threaten liim, nor meddle with him, 
for if you do, and hut a hair of his head suffers, 1 
will kill yon. I don’t mean any figure of speech, 
my man ; 1 swear I will kill you. So now we 
are clear ou tliat 

‘Clear!* gasped Prior, passing his hand across 
his forehead, as though lie felt the sweat upon it — 
‘clear! What an unnecessary hurst you have 
indulged in. I — 1 only wanted to sec the youngster. 
But 1 can make allowance for a man who thinks 
he has been unduly interfered with, and I don't 
bear any ill-will. Come I we arc as good friends 
as we were before, I liope ?* 

‘Wc are,’ said Bell eiiiiiliatically. ‘I give yon 
my word, and you may safely pledge yours, that 
we are quite as good friends os wo have been at 
any time since we have known each other. Now, 
tell me at what time I am to see your London 
lawyer.* 

Upon this a brief conversation ensued, and at 
its conclusion, with very little leave-taking, the 
usher turned abruptly from his associate, and 
strode down the hill towards the lodge. Prior 
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watched his progress, and muttered some half- 
intelligible sentences, which were not very compli- 
mentaiy to his friendL ‘ A selfish brute/ he said. 
* 1 believe he would kill me, as ho says, even if 
he came bock from the antipodes to do it. Yet 
that makes him all the better man for our purpose. 
I like one of your stubborn characters, mr if he 
would murder me, us I am snro he would, he is 
just the mail— for all his pretence of defeuding his 

choigO' -when it suited his purpose, te’ Here 

he checked iiimself, and sconicd afniid, even in 
his solitude, to fiuish his reflection aloud. 

The same style of greeting and the same offer of 
hospitality as on the previous occasion, wore shewn 
at the lodge, and Alfred seemed fonder than ever of 
his new friend, who, on her pait, asked the usher 
to allow him lo spend Ihe whole of the day, at 
least once during liis holidays, at the park. Hell 
hesitated, and mode the stereMUyped objection that 
he feared it would be troubling tlieiii too much ; 
but Priscilla pressed the invitation, and the usher, 
with some abruptness, gave consent. He left the 
lodge with Alfred, and, at parting, pressed Priscilla’s 
hand more warmly than he had ever pressed it 
before. But the thoughts that appeared to be in 
his mind as he did so, need liardly have crinisuiicd 
her face, or caused lier to sit in a reverie for ten 
minutes after he had gone. 

‘Do you remember your lather or mother, 
Alfi-edr said Bell, breaking a silenc«? which had 
lasted for the greater part of the way home. 

‘ No, sir/ said the boy, looking woiidcringly at 
Ilia questioner ; ‘ 1 don't reineiiiber auybcwly but 
my friends at the schools. Sometimes 1 think I 
can remember my mother coming to look at me 
when 1 was in bed ; but T am nut sure ; it might 
have been a governess. I use<l to go to a girls’ 
school, yon know, befon; T came to Hanover House, 
and I never had uiiy vacations.’ 

‘What!* exclaimed Bell, looking doum at his 
tiny companion ; ‘ did you never have any holidays 
at all P 

‘Once I did, and that was such a nice one,* 
ieturne<l the boy, his eyes sparkling at the recol- 
lection of the treat ‘I went home with Master 
Brownlow ; his mamma told him to ask me for a 
week. We did have such fun there, to be .sure.’ 

‘Ah, I daresay you did,’ said Bell, who scemiMl 
willing to let him talk. ‘ It was very kind of his 
mamma.’ 

‘ 0 yes/ assented Alfred ; ‘ and she is such a 
nice lady. She keeps a public-house, you know.’ 

‘Indeed/ said Bell, as the child paused after 
this announcement 

‘Yes, a public-house/ repeated the boy; ‘and 
we used to nave sucb games in the stables. They 
had a lot of pigs too, and once I fell into the 
trough, and moilc myself in such a mesa. But 
Mrs Brownlow was not in the loitst angry.’ 

The usher made no response, and, lacking his 
encouragement, the conversation flagged ; but the 
tenor of his thoughts was evident from his glanc- 
ing more than once at his companion, and ejacu- 
lating just above his breath, ‘ Poor boy, poor little 

When the afternoon lessons had lieen duly gone 
through, Mr Bell left, first informing the house- 
keeper that he would not he at Hanover House 
next day. 

For on the morrow ho had important business 


to tiansMt, the first part of which consisted in c.ill 
ing on his friend at the Oahmmint Amu; and havin't 
been furnished bv him with a letter of introductioii 
to the lawyer, he took train for London. The 
addrew given was in a respectable street — an aris- 
tocratic street it had always been considered- -near 
a West End square ; for the greater portion of the 
firm’s business lay among a circle which preferred 
to transact it at what they considered the ])rivate 
abode of the principal, rather than in the more 
orthodox region where the regular ollice was situ- 
ateil. Whether lhf;.‘*e private clients gaiiieil any- 
thing by their privilege, they were better able to 
tell at the cDncliision of their business, than at its 
commencement. 

On knocking at the door, Bell was atbnitted, not 
by a clerk, as he had supposcMl he would he, 
but by a fa.«>hionnb1e ami inipo.'^ing footman ; the 
hall, too, upon which the iloor opened, was so 
spacious and gorgeous a place, that Bell, not 
usually imprpssif)nable, avsis rather staggered, and 
doubted if he had not made a mistake. ‘ 1 wds 
to call hero, f think/ he saiil, ‘to sec Mr Maine, of 
the firm of Maine, Pirtli, ami Maine ; but’ 

‘What name, .sir/’ asked tlie man; and on 
being finswered, continued: ‘fjiiite right, sir. If 
you will be good enough lo step into thi.'ai room, 
Mr Maine will be with you directly. He is 
expecting you, 1 know.’ 

iSo Bell wa.s sIh avh into the great, lawyer’s study, 
ami u very cominrtahleroom he found it; biitsoiiii! 
time elapsed beh>re Mr Maine ii])pcared. At k t 
he (’uino, accompanied, as Bell rightly guessed, hy 
his hcad-clerk. Mr Maine wa.s a very old gcntle- 
iiian, and his clerk AViis nearly a.s old. The lawyer 
AVUH stout, bald-headed, very short-sighted, and 
a-sthmatic : the clerk wa.s a (all, thin, very »|uict 
man, who seddom looked up, or around him; 
indeed, Bell doubted if he had even noticed 
lliat there w’as a iliinl person present, Avlieii ho 
first entered the room. 

The conA’ersati«)n need noj: ])e detailed ; it was 
of tlie most commonplace description; it was 
no inalter what Mr Maine thought, he evidently 
did nut iiitenil to let anything escape him, and it 
was equally clear that he did not intend to allow 
his visitor to travel out of tlie reconl. One or two 
attempts Avhich Bell ventured upon, to sec how far 
Maine and Prior Avcrc working together, were com- 
pletely snubbed, and the usher tried no further. 
After about ten iniiiules’ conversation, Mr Maine 
gave his attendant certain instructions as reganJed 
the draAving up of a deed which Bell was to sign on 
a future d-ay. ‘ Whether do you think/ coiitiiincil 
the lawyer, ‘ a Aveek or a fortnight will be the most 
convenient time for your journey ? * This very 
slight hint, if indeed it were meant os one, was nil 
lie sulTeTtiil to escaiic him, as shewing that he knew 
of, or guessed at, possible difficulties in the Avay. 
Bell said that a fortnight would probably snd 
best; and then, while his clerk was jotting uoav 
the heads of liis work, the old gentleman asKc 
Bell many (iiicstions about the country **^*JJ|*. 
Onslopn, which he seemed to know toorougn 
and the usher interested him very much 
of his success in the fish-iKinds at Oakmount 1 » 

for the laAvyer had been in his day an c F 
angler. At last, the instructions were comply 
and Bell, having now nothing to ivait for, rose ana 
took hiB leavfr-the dark not having *poken one 
during the whole time. 
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Much Booncr than Prior wished, Bell rose from I 
CUAVTER IV. Rocial board, and left, directing his steps to Oak- 

The holidays were now really lioliday-time to mount Park, and os he walked thither, fell into a 
Alfred Kainwood, for ho hod no lessons to learn, rtivcric tlccpcr than were his customary thoughts ; 
and nearly every day he was with his new friends so absorbed was he, that on turning an angle in 
at the lodge, to the great rlelight of the cook, who, the road not far from the park gates, he stumbled 
ill the absence of Mrs Garncy, reigned Hupreme. agaitiKt a man, wlioiii he recognised as the * boots* 
She thought it was a great deal better fur the boy ut Hanover House. The man touched his hat 
than mring over his books, and was greatly pleased when lie saw who it was, and Bell, witli a sort of 
to find that Mr Bell agreed with her. The usher liad half-apology, went on, vexed at his own stupidity, 
gniwn still more silent and reserved than before. He found Alfred busy in old Lnmsctt’s garden, and 
niid even little Alfred understood that he must talk it was wonderful what an improvement the last 
less to him now, although, when Bell spoke, his few days had wrought upon the child. He had 
tone was kinder than «ivcr. Mr Prior, too, found a lost much of the paleness which had seemed 
dilfercnce, for Bell, so far from seeking his society natural to him, and had gathered something of 
as a man with uii inten^st in common might be the nice ruddy glow which an English hoy should 
supposed to do, tlecidedly avoided liiiii. They always wear. 

saw each other, nevertheless, every day, and Prior ‘I am going to run away with your little friend | 
always had the hearty, hoirttorous welcome for for a short time, Miss Lanisc*tt,’ said the usher. ‘1 ! 
his mend ; hut it was (juite understood on both shall take him for a walk in the wood ; and I 
sides that this was only a hollow show, a mere to-morrow, 1 think, I shall take him to Londoin — ' 

J irutcnce of keeping up a friiuidly connection. Mow would you like to go to London for a djiy, 
t may seem stinnge that Prior sliuuld tarry Alfred P 

at Onslope, under the e.ircunisfaiicea, hut it It need hardly he said that the hoy's eyes glis- 
iiiight he that ho was determined not to lose ! teiieJ at tlie idea, or that he at once asked whether 
sight of his coadjutor until things were niui-e in they should see the Queen and her palace, and St 
train; or perhaps he felt that he acted in some PaiiTs, and Westminster Abbey, and the British 
degree as a spur to his resolve. Be that as it may, Museiiin, and twenty other fainoiis places about 
lie remained at Onf=hipo, and it was wholly owing ; which he had reiul ; and then gladly left the 
to his contrivance that he and Bell met nearly I garden to go with the usher. They struck otf 
every day. " j from what may he callcil the main road of the 

A week of the fortnight had elapsed, an«l during I park, and ])usiic«l their way through ferns and 
that time the usher Innloncc again visited London; I underwood where the trees made a gloom in every 
the day after this visit, loo, was the only instanci* i direction, and FUggestc.l to Alfred Imlian jungles 
in whidi he had sought Prior. He went to the an«l North American forests, where tigers might 
Oakmunt Arms, whore he was pretty sure to fiml ; warn, or warriors with their tomahawks and scalp- 
him, and without any preface, put several canls iiig-knives might lurk. Starting off on these 
into his hand, saying hrielly : ‘ I was there themes, the usher lirlened to the boy's animated 
yesterday.' prattle with a pleased yet melancholy attention. 

Prior "glanced at llieiii ; they were all from At lust tlicy came oiit on an ojien place, in the 
shipping agents and oiilfiltei-s, ami he nodded his • centre of which lay a small lake, and here Bell 
approval. ‘That is. what I do so like about you , ' told the hoy they would rest. As it was just the 
Jk'll,’ he said ; ‘ you ate such a fellow for husiiiesR. I place for an ambush if an enemy were near, op for 
1 had not spoken to you throe minutes, on the first I the hunter to await the lion coming to drink, it 
day wo met, before ! had entiivly made up my ! suited llie imagination of the child, 
mind about you. I hoar you told Mr jMaine that * Ho you like these walks with me ?* asked Bell, 
you could go ill a fortnight. How time Hies ! very suildonly. 


Why, it is half-gone already/ ‘U yes, sir, very imicii,' renimoa Allred. *1 

‘ If you hail noticed the dates,’ returned the never was so happy before.’ 
other, ‘you would have scon that no ship sails for ‘1 suppose not,' said tlie other, musingly anil 
iSan Francisco — it is there I mean to settle —iiuitc looking thoughtfully at the ehilil. ‘Then if some 
so early. You need not look spiteful over it, as fairy- hut you never speak of iairy tales, I notice 
the delay is very trifling — ami we cannot help it.' —should appear, and order that we were to go, by 
^ ‘My dear fellow,' exclaimed Prior, ‘take your magic, of course, to some foreign laud, all wilii like 
time; pray do not imagine for a moment I wish this, only of immense extent, you would not ho 
to huny you. Nothing is further from my • frigiitened P 
I ™nghta, and — ^talking of liiirr}*ing reminds me ‘Frightened!' laughed the hoy; ‘I wish the 
that you must have time for .a social glass this fairy would come now.' 

morning. It is so seldom that you will join me.' ‘ Perhaps she inay,* returned Bell, smiling in 
Bell smiled the €|iiict smile which Prior liked so turn, hut his smile was very different from the 
httle, and complied, liis coin])anion all the while hoy's. ‘ Fairies are often nean?r than wo think, I 
telling him wnat articles would he of most nse dmesny.' 

where ho was going, and ni^jing him to take a * I wish she would aj'pear, then, continued Alfred, 
couple of ^od revolvers, the proper inanagcinent ‘Ido so I ike to hear of foreign countries, and pirates, 

of which he would shew him. He dilated, too, n and 0 Mr Bell, do you remember that you 

gmat deal on the cliiiracter of the society Bell once promised to tell me some stories about a 
would meet at San Fmncisco, and the best mode friend of yours f I like to hear tree stories, you 
of dealing with it; but it turned out that, in know, like MflwteniMWilfrady— at least,' faltered the 
reality, he had never been to California, and only hoy, seeing his mistake, ‘stories which sound true, 
J^ko from a kind of general newspaj^r know- like that does, you know.’ 
ledge of the place. * Well, Alfred,’ said the master, after a pauses * I 


‘0 yes, sir, very much,' returned Alfred. 
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will tell you eonietliing about my friend, whom 
you may sec some day/ 

‘See him!’ exclaimed Alfred ; ‘then he is still 
alive?’ 

‘ 0 yes, he is alive,’ replied the usher ; ‘ and 1 
will tell you what happened to him many years 
aga He was a - a Frenchman.’ 

‘ I am sorry for that,’ struck in Alfred, ‘ because, 
you know, Frenchmen are not so brave and enter- 
prising^ as Englishmen.* 

‘ This was a very unusual kind of Frencliinaii, 
Alfred,’ returned the usher gravely ; ‘ in fact, you 
would have taken him for an Englishman. But 
you may some day alter your notions about Fi'ench- 
men, Alfred. Well, this Frenchman -- m3' friend, 
you know— could not thrive very well at home, 
and so he decided on leiiviiig Knghuid, and going 
to Ceylon, where he had obUiiiied an a])poinlincnt.’ 

'Oh, he lived in England, then V said the boy. 

The uslier stroked his U2)per lip, os a man docs 
who wears a moustache — a trick he often had, 
although lie wore none — before he replied : ‘ Ye.s, 
he lived in England. I foigot to tell you tliat. 
He sailed for the hkist Indies in a very much 
smaller vessel than usually made the voyage, but | 
it was cheap, and he was poor. His wife went 
with him, but they left their only child, a prett}' 
and interesting girl of thiitcen years old, in 
England.’ 

‘ Was his wife a Froiichwomaii ?* asked the 
child, who evidently could not get over this un- 
fortunate nationality. 

‘ No,’ said Bell — * no ; she was a gootl, affection- 
ate, (levoted English wife- -beautiful in her hus- 
band’s eyes, at aiiyrute. They had married when 
hut boy and girl, and lier only fault was in loving 
him too much. It was a tlraiulful ijaiig to part 
with their little girl, hut she was delicate, and they 
dreaded the climate 011 her account, and so they 
left her behind. The little vessel liad a verv fiiir 
passage until long after they liod roundeJ the 
Cape, but then there arose one of the fiercest and 
most prolonged storms that the oldest sailors 011 
board had ever known, and she was driven an 
immense distance out of her course. When at 
last the crew ri'gaiiied tlie mastery over the shj|i^ 
she was not fiir from the southern ciuist of Arabia 
— ^you know where that i.s upon the map. It was 
thought desirable to run her close to the land, to 
find some sheltering inlet whci'e the <laiiiages 
received in the storm could be repaired. I'hey 
had not, however, been on the coast many hours 
before a ship hove in sight, which jiroved to be a 
pirate.’ 

‘A pirate!’ echoed Alfred, whose eyes grew 
larger as the story increased in interest. 

‘Yes,’ returned Bell, ‘a pirate. Not such a 
pirate as you read of in story-books, but they were a 
cunning and bloodthirsty crew, nevertlielcss. Had 
the ship not been disabled, or liad she been as large 
as the East Indiameu usually were, this vessel would 
have passed on, and carried such cargo as it hod to 
some market, and waited fur another opportunity ; 
but as it was, tlie temptation was too great for the 
pirates, and they came up before the light wind 
very fast indeed. The English crew made signals, 
and their only cannon, to attract the stranger’s 

attention ; hut it was soon evident what kind of a 
craft ahe was, and how much better it would have 
been had she not seen them at all. She waa 
crowded with a half-naked set of Arabs luid in 


every hand a sword, or knife, or long gun could be 
seen. The English captain tried to get away, but 
in vain ; and some of the crew determined to 
defend the shij), although they were hardly more 
than one to ten ; so they armed themselves as 
well as they could, and signalled to the Arabs to 
keep oir, but, of course, to no purpose. On came 
the vessel as fast ns ever, and two or three of tho 
English fired at her, in the desperate hope of 
chocking her course ; hut no one — very foriunately 
for the lives of the Europeans — was hurt by tlu; 
weak vedley. It was enough, however, to draw a 
heavy lire from the Arab ship, which was now 
williiii a hundred yaids of them. The crew saw 
their pieces levelled, and all instinctively crouched 
behinil the bulwarks— the bulwarks are the sides 
of the ship, Alfred.’ 

‘ Yes, yes ; 1 know,’ said the hoy impatiently 
— ‘ I know all about .ships, i’leose, go on.’ 

Bell continued : ‘ Tlicy crouched down, and so 
cscuiied harm. My friend was among them ; but 
scarcely had the sound of the firearms been hctanl, 
ere a piercing shriek arose from behind him. 11c 
knew at once what liad hapjiencd, and springing 
\\\y, was just in time to catch his wife as she stag- 
gered forwanl. Kous(;d hy the nuise of the tiring, 
.she had run upon deck to sec what was ilic matter, 
and a bullet - Here the H2)eaker pau.sed, and 
Kiiiokcil his meerschaum steadily for a few secuml.^, 
looking fixedly the while into the wood be3''on(l 
the little hike. The hul was about to urge him to 
cuiilinuo, but there was something in his com- 
panion’s face whiidi prevented him. ‘A hiillct 
struck her,’ coiiliuued Ikdl, as though he had nut 
left ulf at all— and he did not seem aware that he 
had done so—' in the breast ; and when he caught 
her, she was a dead woman. You will not under- 
stand if 1 tell you that my unfortunate friend luis 
thanked Heaven a thousand times that it Wiis so. 
Ill ail instant, with fearful yells and cries, a hundred 
dark figures Hung tlicmsidvcs uiion the ship’s deck, 
as the idrate craft struck with tremeiiduiis force 
against her Ridc.s. No resistance was ollerctl, it 
was so evidently hopeless ; hut two or three of the 
foremost seeing aii Eiigli.sli Imly faiuting, us they 
thought, dashed forwanl to secure a still greater 
prize than thc3' liad expected. My friend, dc.^ 
peratu with his loss, struck — though only with his 
clenched fist — the first brute who touched his irifc, 
and was himself instantly cut down by tho swonl 
of a pirate. He would have been killed on the 
spot, but that tliey saw the lady was dead, and 
iiiunlcrcrs and robbers us they were, they guessed 
lliu truth, and spared her husband. He lay for a 
time insensible, for they hod Uu doctors there, iiml 
the gJish was a severe one, extending from the 
crown of his heiul down below his temple ; but he 
did not die. The men among whom ho hail fallni 
were not wholly pirates, and they had a sort of 
rude faith and honour witli tliem, which, especially 
after he again lived among civilised beings, my 
friend has more tlian once admiringly dwelt upon. 
They did not massacre the crew ; they let them go^ 
and ransacked the ship ; but my friend they dctoic^ 
for two reasons— first, because he was wounded m 
defence of his de^ wife, and then 
was not dressed like a sailor, they 
was a priest, and so rendered more respect to mm. 

‘ ^eii once they had decided upon keepng mm 
at all, they took jooloua cate that he ahojM not 
fc Kwv, leat he should cany, infoimatioii to 

— — 
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KuEopean nations of tlieir haunts. So he lived lie ceased, and rising from the grass, led Alfred 
with them until he became at lost a desperate man, liack towards tlic lodge, neither speaking for some 
and at length threw in his lot with them, ife time ; but Bell, nllhough an observant man in 
professed their religion, wore their costume, and many respects, fell into the very common error of 
went on their expditions ; though he never joined underrating the peiietratiun of u child. A childish 
them against his own countrymen. Tliis they mind is sometimes .as capable of drawing infer- 
jnigbt not have allowed ; they might have insisted ciices, especially where it is interested, as that of 
on bis fighting when they pleased and with whom a man thrice its own age ; and Bell never dreamed 
they pleased, but that the man who had cut him that Alfred had often wonderial why there was a 

a and who was a powerful sheik, or chief, pro- large hare scam on the usher’s licad, over which 
him. The chief was influenced to do this he carefully briislied his hair ; or that, while he 
by another iMsrson; ,*ind coubl the stranger really was telling the story, his little companion’s eyes 
have made up his mind to take the Moham- were continually examining part of a terrible scar 
xnedan religion, as he feigned to do, and dwell as visible just below his hat. Alfred knew as well 
an Arab on the Arab coast, he might have been at that Btdl was relating liis own history as the usher 
this day a powerful chief also. himself did ; and a gentle pressure of tlie hand 

< But he never married again,’ said Bell, speak- which held liis own siiiall fingers was a mute way 
ing in a higher key, after another brief pause, of shewing how the boy loved and sympathised 
and, os the boy thought, striking very unex- with his friend. 

pectedly into a rcilcction which had nothing to They reached the lodge, and there was old Mr 
do with his story ; ‘ .and after in.any we.ary years, Lainsett as blulF and hearty, and yet as lierce-look- 
dnring which he had fought more than twenty ing as ever, and as energetic as ever in liis iiivita- 
times in desperate and bloody, but n.ainclcss tiun, which the usher eventually complied with, 
skirmishes, ami had seen such fearful deeds and The keeper added another to the claims he already 
awful ret^iation as would make— we will say possessed in the child’s eyes of being reganled as 
our friend !ilr Prior,’ he continued, with his (piiet a sort of woodland outlaw, by shewing that the 
smile, * tremble but to hear of them ; when he Inul buttons of his waistcoat were all composed of real 
gro^vn to regard his life carelessly, charmed though foxes’ teeth ; from these the transition, in Alfred’s 
it seemed to be, as a thing he might lose any d.ay mind, was so easy to wolves and bears, that he 
nr any hour, the old sheik spoken of gave hiiii his quite resolved to place Mr Lainsett along with the 
liberty. That the old man should do so, was the heroes of the rille and the bow, with whom his 
dying reciuest of the most gentle and amiable memory was well stocked. But Alfred wondered 
member of his family ; and so, very quietly, for to hear the keei>er invariably refer to the victory 
some would have prevented him, the Frsuikish pitied by the uslier over Mr Buie the surveyor; 
stranger was placed on IkkiwI a vessel from the indeed, it apiioared to be considered by him as one 
Unitm States. He had acciuircd some wealth, of the most memorable events in his life. It was 
jiartly from his share in successful forays, .and plain, even to the child, that Lainsett was a very 
partly from trading ; not a very great deal, but ignorant, though shrewd man, and that be con- 
enough to set him above actual w.ant for his life, scqucntly held scholarship — !us he kept terming it 
although he concealed the fact from all whom — in high respect ; therefore, the fact^ that Mr 
he came afterw-anls to knew. It was well that Bell h:id been able to beat the surveyor with his 
it was so, for when, after a very short stay in own weapons, proving him wrong, and the keeper 
California, whither his ship was bound, be landed j right, evidently raiscil tlic usher very high in tha 
in England, he found that a penniless man had keeper’s opinion. Alfred’s expedition to London 
better be in Arabia.’ was of course spfikeii of, and the keeper, after ex- 

^What did he come to England for? Why pressing his wonder that any one could live in such 
didn’t he go to France ?’ said Alfred. a ‘ iiiizmaze ’ of a place, gave the boy a bright 

‘To France!* returned the usher. ‘What did half-crown to spend. This was the laigest smn of 
lie want in France ? 0 yes — I forgot ; you mean iiiuiioy Alfred had ever possessed at once ; pticket- 
becausc ho was a Freiicninaii. True ; but llieii, money, indeed, he had none, for the dole of three- 
you see, his little girl w’os in England. He did pence each Saturday, authorised by most parents 
not, however, know where to look for her. The whose sons went to Hanover House, was not 

E ctors of the school at which he Inul plaecil allowcil in his case. The school-bills were paid 
course would not keep her when tlic term the week after the}' urere sent in ; ami whatever 
for which they had received payment had expiretl. clothes were required, were at once onlered, but 
These pToprictors were dead ; but with much nothing more than this ; nothing in the way of 
trouble he found an old 8cn\ant w’ho remembered pocket-money, or the smallest ixarcel, ever came to 
his Kate — ^her name was .K.aihnrine, so w'us her Alfred — save from a very unusual source. Mrs 
mother’s. This old servant recollected tliat she Ciamey contrived th.at the lad should^ sometimes 
had been apprenticed to a milliner, but the iiiilliiier have pence to spend, and, liiiding out his birthiky, 
gone away, and nearly all trace was lost. At made him then a considerable cake ; but other 
last he heard that his daughter was dead, had died friendly attentions he had known none. So he 
yciy unhappily too ; and then he stood alone in imincdiately arranged, in consultation with Miss 
the World, without a soul vrith whom he could Priscilla, for the purchase of a number of articles 
daim kindred. Now, Alfred, you see that all much coveted by boys, and which would probably 
stories of fighting with pirates do not end so cost about seven or eight pounds, all of which was 
”**^^mntly in real life os they do in story-books, to come out of his half-crown. To these details 
for my friend would be glad, after all his adven- the cook at Hanover House was also an attentive 
tore and strife, glad and proud, Alfred, if he knew listener, as he sat with her for half an hour before 
he had won the love and esteem of oven a poor going to bed, and very pleased vros cook to find 
utile orphan a^oolboy like you.’ that the child was making friends. 
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On the next day, they went to London ; and on 
the bewilderment, delight, and almost fear, with 
which Alfred rode through the great city, ive need 
not here dwell. It will be sufficient to say that 
Mr Bell devoted himself to amuse the boy mofe 
earnestly than uiiglit have been expected from one 
of his saturniuo disposition : every place they had I 
visited, and every wonderful sight tlioy saw, being 
duly detailed to cook by Alfred on his return, tircil 
as he W'as, 01*0 lie went to bed ; and to Miss Priscilla, 
on the following morning. Among other stmnge 
tilings which he narrated, was how he went into an 
iiiimeiise shop, which was quite as large, he shouhl 
tliiiik, as Onslope church, and whore there iverc 
millions on millions of coats, and all that ; and 
tlicre Mr Bell had bought, oh ! so many clothes ; 
and for fun, they hail made Alfml dross himself in 
such stmnge coats and cloaks. But this incident 
was merely an episode in the tlay’s adventures, and 
of far less consequence than the steamers, ami the 
omnibuses, and the crowds in the streets. 

After Alfred ha<l gone back to the school that 
evening, and twiliglit liad fallen on the dusky 
avenues and glades of Oakmouiit Park, Mr Beil 
presented himself very miexpectedly, at the gait^s, 
and seeing Miss liamsett in the distance, walk- 
ing with the two huge dogs for compaiiy s sake, 
lie went to her. It was well for him that the. dogs 
knew him, or their clumsy gambols of welcome 
might have been cliangeil for an attack against : 
which no man could have defended bimself. Miss ; 
Lamsett smiled pleasantly when she saw who it : 
was, and explained that she frequently walked in | 
the park in the cool of the evening. ‘Although i 
the place is lonely, it is safe,’ she said ; ‘ and even : 
if it were less so, my escort would be siillicient.’ 

Bell said a few words in reply, and then adiled, ' 
very abruptly : ‘ Mies JiUinsett, I am hero to-night 
to ask you a favour.’ 

‘Indeed!’ exclaimed Priscilla, and lier colour 
changed, although the <doom of the evening hid it. 
‘1 can promise beforehand that I, or my lather, 
will be only too proud to grant it.’ 

‘If any one will do it, it w'ill bo yon, 1 know,’ 
continued Bell; ‘and in asking the boon, I am 
compelled to reveal my plans to you ; but I know I 
liow trutlifiil and discreet you are. I Ix^lieve, I 
Miss Lamsett, that I shall soon leave here, prob- 
ably never to return ; and 1 want you always to 
think well of me, if you can, and at aiiyratc, when 
1 am gone, always to speak well of me, or not at 
all.’ I 

‘ Mr Bell !’ ejaculated the young woman in ; 
amazement. j 

‘ Such a request sounds ridiculous,’ resumed the j 
usher ; ‘nor would I, for any inducement, make it • 
to any one else. I have lived in many wild 

E laces, and endured many strange trials, until 1 ■ 
avc become hardened, and there is none in the 
world with whom to part would make my lieoit 
ache, OP from whom 1 would rather receive a bless- 
ing than a curse — save your father and — ^yourself.' 

I Oh, do not speak so wildly, sir,’ remonstrated 
Priscilla; ‘you wrong yourself and your nature. 
Why, if you were to go -which, I hope, is not to 
be— you would grieve to part even from little 
Alfrra, who has ^wn to love you as ho might 
have loved the father he has never known.’ 


been received with openness, with kindness, with 
sincerity. Ovor-ratiiig every trilling service I 
couhl render you, Ibr^tting all your own lavish 
returns, I see in you both, the kindly hearts which 
arc as sure to encounter ingratitude and deceit, as 
water is to run down hill. If 1 were a younger 
man, and had a career befuro me ; if I were more 

worthy ’ lie checked himself here, and they 

passed 08 he spoke into an opening where the 
roods crossed, and the moon, which hod now risen, 
shewed Priscilla’s face turned sadly to his own, 
and that her eyes were brimming with tears. 

Wilh a iKjrceptiblo elTort, she said : ‘ What you 
iisk, wc must do, Mr Bell, because we know it to 
be no favour whatever, bub that it will always be 
our duty to speak of you in the highest terms. 
If you are going away, I shall of courae keep your 
secret, as you desire it, but £ shall feed that 1 am 
about to lose the best friend I ever bad in my life ; 
and wlicn you speak of a person more worthy of 
the esteem of any one, man or woman, you speak 
of what I, and father, consider an impossibility.’ 

They turned on the. homeward jouniey as she 
fiiitsheil speaking, and walked in silence for some 
little time, save that Priscilla was sobbing, us Bell 
could distinguisli, in si>ito of her etlbrts to subdue 
the sound. The usher iialiirally felt enibarrassed ; 
he hud known for a lung time that Priscilla was 
partial to him, that she reganled him as a sccoml 
Admimble C’riclifoii, for, in her solitary and un- 
eventful life, ho was probably the most gentle and 
accomplished visitor she bad ever seen within the 
walls of the lodge ; and he bad been very guarded 
in his conduct, lest he shouhl eneouragi*. this feeling 
to go too far. But he also liked the girl better than 
any one he kne.w ; she liad been always friendly 
to him, and now that he was about to part Iroiu 
her, probably for ever, ho fidt almost as iiiucli 
regret as did Priscilla herself. He thought, as he 
glanced sidelong at her, how well her trim dress, ; 
her carefully smoothed hair, her open candid face, ^ 
would become his homo, should ho ever establish 
one, on the other shle of the American continent 
Ho felt, too, that she would go with him any- 
where, and wait any time ; and tliat, as she was 
not too young a woman, it would bo dilliciilt to 
find a partner so suitable to him. Nevertheless, 
he did not wish to involve her in the risks of 
his futura life, and so he bo^^ui what he at the 
outset only intended to be a little fuller explana- 
tion, carefully avoiding all mention of Alfred 
liaiiiwood. But Priscilla listened with so much 
sympathy, and spoke with a voice in which it was 
so very plain that her bravcj desire of encouraging 
Bell WJiH struggling with her irrepressible sorrow 
at parting with him, that the explanation took a 
dilfiireiit form. Ere they reached the loclgo ho wm 
her accepted suitor, ami she had promised, betide 
what might, to go out to any countiy he should 
choose. In answ'cr to his mention of her father, 
to whom Bell wished the engaj^ment immediately 
to be mode known, with a caution to keep it sccre^ 
IMscilla said : ‘ Fear no objection on his part, Mr 
Bell; he likes 3 'ou better almost than his own 
sons ; and,* but that he could never bear the 
thought of dying out of view of Oakmount, 1 am 
sure he would come to you also. I 
word for him ; and onlv trust for myself that 1 
may prove worthy of the honour and nappm®® 
you have given me.’ , ^ 

This WM a rather ‘ set* kind of speech, but poor 
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Frifldlla’B little learning was all derived from 
books, and not from intercourse with the world ; 
80 , following the precedents whicli appeared to bo 
common, she fully believed it was a very proper 
speech to make, and that a great honour had 
indeed been conferred upon lier. She gave her 
lips frankly to be kissed when they parted at the 
pork gates, and then hurrying into the lodge, site 
threw herself on her bed and wept for joy. 


MRS FLETCHER. 

Tins autobiograijhy of this larly, recently pub- 
lished, offers no startling incidents, nor, indeed, 
much out of the ordinary run of domestic life ; but 
in her story, if wo may call it so, there is the 
charm of truthfulness and simplicity, with revela- 
tions of high principle, and a remarkable vigour 
of character ; on which account, alone, the work 
would be worthy of commendation, independently 
of the interest derived from notices of political and 
literary (Varactors in tlio early yeais ol the present 
century. 

Eliza Dawson— 'SUch Iwdiig tlie maiden name of 
the, authoress — ^was thii daughter of a respectable 
yeoman at Oxtoii, near Tadcaster, in Yorkshire, 
who farmcil his own small estate, and was a man 
remarkable fur his taste and intelligence. At her 
birth, in 1770, Eliza had the great misfortune to 
lose her mother, and was thrown on the affections 
of her father and other relations. A few years later, 
she received the kind attentions of her mother’s 
early friend, Mrs Bnidenell, whose history inils. lf 
was sufficiently sorrowful. As Miss Hebbum, and 
an heiress, she had the bad fortune to become 
ac(iuaiuted with, and to many the Rev. hklward 
Brudencll, who, from being an aide-de-camp iu the 
army, entered the service of the church for the 
sake of a good living. Proiligale, and devoid of 
proper principle, he soon rendered his wife miser- 
ahlo, and she felt constrained to leave him ; having 
fur subsistence only a small allowance from what 
was substantially her own property. Sympathis- 
ing with Mrs Rruclenell in her unhappy fate, Mr 
Dawson let her have a cottage on his estate, and 
there, as a duty, she <levotcd herself to the clemeii- 
tary education of Eliza, cultivated her tiste for 
poetry, and excited an interest in historical narra- 
tives. Improved under this friendly tuition, she 
waa,^ at eleven years old, sent to rub olf her 
rusticity, and acc^uirc what arc called accom- 
plishments at a boardiiig-scliool at York. Eliza’s 
reniiniscences of this school-life arc not i^n^eahle. 
The^ management was a routine of despotism and 
diMimulution. Four volumes of the ti^iKctaior con- 
stituted tlio entire scho(d library. From the 
strength of her good principles, Miss Dawson 
escaped the dangers incidental to this pretentious 
and wretched establishment. 

Returning home, Eliza was, at sixteen years of 
indulged hy her father with a trip to the 
Highlands of Ecoilaiid, in the course of which 
Bho visited a school friend, Mrs Mellis, hi the 
poighbourhooil of Pciih. On how small a matter 
W a young laity’s fate hiiigeil ! A year after- 
wards, Mrs Mollis introduced to her Mr ArchilKdd 
Fletcher, a practising Edinburgh lawyer, on liis 
W?y through Yorkshire to London. Fletcher, a 
Highlander by birth, was a cadet of an old Ai^ll- 
•hiw family, Fletcher of Dunans. At this time, 


ho was forty-three years of age — ^ratlier too ad- 
vanced in life, one would say, to entertain the 
notion of marrying a girl of seventeen ; notions of 
this kind, however, arc not always regulated by 
age. Mr Fletcher was mightily taken with Miss 
Dawson’s acute intelligence and literary tastes; 
while she was flattered hy his attentions, more 
particularly by his sending lier a gift of a haud- 
some copy of Ossian’s poeiiis, and a letter inviting 
her remarks on the work. Next year, Mr Fletcher 
again paid a vi-s^it to Tarlcaster. 1 clo remember,’ 
Mys Kli/.:i, ‘ that when I received his note from tho 
inn, saying that he wouM do himself the honour 
to call and speml the evening willi ns, I did resort 
to the toilette to curl my hair with rather more 
care than usual. I was more struck than ever 
with the good sense and good taste of his conver- 
sation, and much interested in his animated 
account of the splendid speeches he had heard at 
WestmiiLster Hall, at the trial of Warren Hast- 



this visit more tliau I had done before.’ Matters ' 
were now in a fair way for a mutual attachment. j 

In 17&1), Eliza again visited Mi*s Mellis, near | 
Perth, and thither Mr Fletcher shortly afterwards . 
proceeded; and tlien, she adds, ‘the opportunity j 
of conversing much together confirmed the attach- 
ment he had entertained for me from oiir first 
accinaintance in 1 787, and converted the sentiments 
of respect and high e.steem 1 ha«l felt for him into 
those of a tenderer nature. I thought 1 had never 
met with a person of such real elevation of mind, and 
such iiulepeiideiice and worth of character ; and a 
happy union of thirty-seven years as his wife served 
to cunlirni me in that opinion. It was agreed that 
he should come to Harrogate in the autumn of 
that year, and thence to pay us a visit, when he 
liad my permission to make his wishes known 
to my father.’ Proposals were accordingly made, 
but rejected. The father Miad formed splendid 
expectations for the child, on whom he doted. 
He could nut think ofpailing with me to such a ; 
dist.anco. He could not think of my marrying a i 
man siltogcthcr without fortune, and where there | 
was so great a disparity of years.’ Eliza considered 
the objections to be soiinil and rational, yet she 
dwl not give np Fletcher, corresponded with him, 
and hoiked still to be liis wife. Her admirer was 
not without sentiment, lie nourished the fancy 
that ill appearance, manners, and character, she 
bore a resemblance to Sophia in Fielding’s Tom 
JoncSj and he began to call her hy that name in 
his correspondence. It w;is clear the marriage 
could not be indetiiiitelv postponed. It took place 
on the lUth July 1791 ; the father offering no 
further obstacle, "yet not giving liis consent, nor 
honouring the ceremony with liis presence. 

Removing to Edinburgh, a now life opens on 
Eliza, now Mrs Fletcher. She is introduced to ! 
men of talent and literature, and to many women j 
of rank and fashion. Soon, however, she dis- j 
covereil that her husband was somewhat looked , 
down upon on account of his iiolitical principles, j 
and tliat she came in for a share of tho obloquy. 
Arehibald Fletcher, to whose noblene.ss of char- 
acter Brougham and Cockbum have referred, had 
been an araent admirer of the first principles of 
the French Revolution. Liko many others, ho 
iim^ed that there was about to dawn an era of 
civil liberty and social perfectibility. The honors 
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of the Reign of Tenor disenchanted general exj^ 
tations of this nature, hut there were lingering 
hopes that matters would speedilj^ rectify. Mrs 
Fletcher, with political leanings similar to those 
of her husband, speaks of the prodigious advan- 
tage likely to ensue from the breaking up of laige 
properties and the compulsory division of heritage 
among children in France. How fallacious were 
such notions! Living more than eighty years 
after the event, wc know that the minute division 
of lands in France has reduced the country to a 
nation of ignorant peasant proprietors, who are 
biassed and guided by political adventurers «and 
demagogues ; so that liciilthy politicid action 
becomes an impossibility. The Fletchers, of 
course, did not foresee either this or the rise of an 
interme^te despotism under Napoleon, and they, 
perhaps expressed themselves too freely on the 
possible benefits of the revolution. At all events, 
they were kept at a distance by many who would 
otherwise have befriended them ; in iK)iiit of fact, 
Archibald Flctchci's prospects were 

injured, though he continued to be generally 
esteemed for his upright conduct. 

It was a great happiness to Mrs Fletcher to be 
visited by her father in 17!12, and her happiness 
was increased the same year by the birth of her 
eldest son. Miles Angus Fletcher. This was the 
beginning of a flow of pleasant circuinsbiiices. 
'In the spring of 1701, my father made us a 
present of an excellent house iu Queen t^tn^et, No. 
20, and came down himself in the summer with 
iny aunt and Mrs llriidcnell to spend a month or 
two with us. His little grandson. Miles, Wius now 
able to talk to him, aiul such was his delight in 
looking on this child that I could mjt find in my 
heart to refuse his request to take him along with 
them when they left us. . . . My father saw me sur- 
rounded with many blessings. , . « He saw that 1 
had confided my happiness to one most deserving.* 
We pass over notices of the births of sevend other 
children, and also the distress caused by the death 
of Mr Dawson in 1798. Family prospects, however, 
b^n to look up. A cotU^'c at Moriiiiigside 
is taken for summer quarters. Here Mrs Fletcher 
is visited by an old friend, Mrs Millar, who had 
gone to America with her husband to ci^cape 
political turmoil. The cure proved worse than the 
disease. Millar died, and nis wife rctiinicd to 
Scotland with all her prospects clouded. 'She 
interested us much by lier animated and gnqjhic 
descriptions of America, and of men and manners 
in the United States. She had often seen and 
conversed with the greatest man of his age — 
General Washington, Philatlelpliia being then the 
seat of the Federal government. Slic described 
his demeanour as calm, mild, and dignified, and 
his domestic character as excellent.* In the 
spring of 1801, Mrs Fletcher accompanied her 
husband to London, her first visit to the metrop- 
olis. Here she becomes acquainted with Mrs 
Baibauld and thegiftedJoanna Baillie at Hani])- 
Btead. Speaking of Joanna, she says: '1 found 
her on a Sunday morning reding the Bible to her 
mother, a very aged lufly, who was quite blind. 
Joanna^B manners and accent were veiy Scottish, 
very kind, simple, and unaffected, but less frank 
than those of her elder sister. She seemed almost 
studiously to avoid litero^ conversation, but spoke 
with much interest of old Scotch friends and of 
her early days in Scotland. 1 was much interested 


in her, having but a short time before read her 
oni Ihs Passiofis with deep interest . • . With 
the brilliancy and power of Mi's Barbauld’s con- 
versational talents my husband and I were greatly 
delighted. She took the same views that wc 
did oil public affairs, and had felt deeply, as wc 
had done, disappointment in the disnstruiis turn of 
the French Uc volution. ... Mr Fletcher hod at this 
time some interviews Avith his political friend, Mr 
Sheridan, whom, however, 1 did not sec.’ 

Hack to Edinburgh to look after her children 
and to send her oldest boy to the High School 
Mrs Fletcher touches a point in literary history! 
'The latter part of the year 1802 was intcrestiiig 
to us iu a public way by the commencement of tlie 
Kdinhuryh Itcview, AVc were fortunate enough to 
be acquainted more or less intimately witli several 
of the earliest contributors— Brougham, Mr Jeffrey, 
Dr John Thomson, Mr John Allen, Francis Horner, 
and James Grahamc, the author of The SMath, 
James Grahamc was a much valued friend. 11c 
united to a highly rofmed and cultivated taste 
much general information, a very sincere and 
elevated piety, and the greatest simplicity of 
manners. I, who knew Kdiiibiirgh both before 
and after the appearance of the KdinJmrgh Rmeic, 
can bear witness to the electrical cifects of its 
{mblicjitiou on the public mind, and to the huge 
and good results, in a political sense, that followed 
the circulation. The authorship of the dilfercnt 
articles w:ih discussed at every dinner-table ; and 
I recollect a table-talk occurrence at uiir liouse 
which nmst have belonged to this year. Mr 
Fletcher, though not himself given to scientitic 
inquiry or interests, had been so much struck with 
the logicjil and general ability displayed iu an 
article of the young Review on lbY)fessor Black’s 
Chemistry, that, in the iniilsl of a few guests, of 
whom Henry Brougham Avas one, he expressed 
an opinion (while in ignorance as to the authorshin) 
to the elfcct that the man avIlo Avrute Unit ariiclo 
might do or be anything he pleased. Mr liroughani, 
who was seated near me at table, sirctch(^d eagerly 
forward and said: '‘What, Mr Fletcher, ho any- 
thing I May he be Lord Chancellor ? ” On Avhich 
iiiy husband repeated his Avords Avith craphaais: 
" Yes, lionl Chancellor, or anything he dosiies.'* 
This opinion seems to confirm lionl Cockbiirn's 
Ai'ords conccniixig young Henry Brougham of the 
Speculative Society, that he even then “scented 
his quarry from afar.”' 

We haA'c next u somcAvhat droll anecdote of the 
gentle James Gniliaiiie, the poet of The Sabbath. 
Mrs Fletcher says he ‘ was so susceptible of the 
tender passion that ho fell in love ut first sight with 
a young loily Avhom he siiav finit ringing at our door, 
then No. 20 Queen Street He come in a little 
aftcrwanls, and asked mo many questions about the 
dark-eyed beauty, who, he said, had thrown the 
" glamour ower him.” I invited him to meet her ; 
she completed her conquest, and at tlie end of two 


authqr of the Pleasures of Hope, mkling ; Due w 
this time glided on with us calmly and satis- 
factorily. My husband’s jirofessionol emolumeiit»i 
though very moderate, were amply suflicient for 
us, combined with my inheritance from my latoers 
property, which was left to me in liferent, ana was 
entailed on our ^ildren. We had no vanity to 
lead ns into expense our circle of acquaintance 
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was very limited, conaiRting chiefly of old piofca- 
aional irieiidR of Mr Flctchcr, their wives, aud 
families — ^vrith occasional gleams of more literary 
and distinguished persons. Of these, was the 
Hon. Henry Erskine, whose wit, and whose graces 
of mind au(l manners, placed him at the head 
of good rociety in Edinburgh.' Her course of 
domestic life is thus described, and we may take 
it as that of a model wife and mother : ‘ 1 do not 
remember to liave had any Rtirriiigs of worldly 
vanity or ambition. My delight in feeling that 
my sympathy in my husband's public fc'clings 
contributed much to his happiness, and my just 
pride in the lofty integrity of his character, and 
the affectionate kindness of his heart towards me 
and our children, funned my liappiness. These 
children, too, were my “ mirth and matter 1 was 
wrapped up in them ; and though 1 never could 
command the pitieiico that qualified me to be 
their teacher, I delighted in iiiakiiig them my 
happy and confidential companions.’ 

In 1804, it was a relief to learn that Mrs Bnide- 
iiell had been relieved of the unworthy husband 
who had been the blight of her existence. Thank- 
ful to be rid of him, she put on no mourning, 
affected no grief. * By his death, she became ptis- 
sessed of her hereditary estate of Hebbiirn, in 
Korthuiiiberlaml ; and at lier earnest desire, Mr 
Fletcher and 1 at'companied her to take i>oss(issioii 
I 4d' it 1 think one of the most mehiiiclioiy days of 
I my life was that on which I accompanied this once 
I gay and light-hearted woman to the hills and 
I ruined castle of her ancestors. She who in youth 
I liiid bounded over those fields the heiress of a fair I 
I < 101110121 , lull of life, hope, and promise, now, at the 
I ago of sixty-six, came back a sliatlcred, feeble old 
woman— without strength or spirits to enjoy the 
goods of fortune. She felt this incapacity of enjoy- 
ment with ail intensity proportioncHl to the cx- 
qiUHite pleasure she would have had in lieing able 
to exercise hospitality, and to spread cheerfulness 
around her.' 8ucli is the touciiing account of a 
life wrecked by an iiiifortiiiiute marriage. 

For the pumincr of 1810, the Fletchers occu- 
pied the pleasant couiitry-hoiisc of Frank held, 
about a mile above Lasswade. Here tlicy met 
some interesting strangers. One evening, after 
Mrs Fletcher and her daughters had been weei> 
iiig over the last cliapter of Glarma llarloive, and 
could think and speak of nothing else, she says : 

* We were Bauuteriiig about on a bank above the 
Esk, called the Whinny, when who should we 
meet but Professor Playfair, his then pupil 
Lord John Russell, Mrs Apreece, afterwards Lady 
iJavy, ond Miss Hannah Mackenzie (a daughter 
of the “ Man of Feeling,” Heiiiy Mackenzie). 
This very agreeable party returned with us to 
drink tea to Frankticld, helping us to forget the 
craations of Richardson’s genius in the sparkling 
vivacity of Mrs Apreece, and the taste and reline- 
*nent of her companions.' In the autobiography 
there occur a nuniWr of agreeable snatches of this 
kind. 

The authoress remarks that about 1812, a chan^ 
the better came over the social meetings in 
Edinburgh. <Laigc dinner-parties were less fre- 
quent, and supper-parties— 1 mean hot suppers— 
were generally discarded. In their place came 
«*ge evening-parties, where card-playing generally 
Rave jdace to music or conversation. Tho com- 
pany ijuet at nine^ and ported at twelve o’clock. 


Tea and coffee were handed about at nine, and the 
guests sat down to some light cold refreshments 
later on in the evening ; people did not in these 
parties meet to cat, but to talk and- listen. There 
you would see a group (chiefly of ladies) listening 
to the brilliant talk of Mr Jeffrey ; in a different 
part of the room, perhaps, another circle, amongst 
whom were pale-faced, reverential-looking students, 
lending their cars to the playful imaginative dis- 
cussions of pr Brown, while Professor Playfair 
would sometimes Ibnjw in an ingenious or qnict 
remark, that gave fresh animation to the discourse. 
On other occasions, old Mr Mackenzie would 
enliven the conversation with anecdotes of men. 
and manners gone by.' We may contrast this 
rational and inexpensive method of spending the 
evenings, with what now prevails — ceremonious, 
heavy, and costly <1 inner?, lasting from seven till 
ten o'clock, and lie void of any general intellectual 
converse ; the wliolc thing usually a piece of show, 
which leaves no pleasing recollection, aud is valu- 
less for social intercourse. 

Years pass on, and we are feelingly told by Mrs 
Fletcher of family bereavements, the first loss 
being tliat of Grace, the eldest daughter; the 
second, that of her husband, in 1828 ; and the 
next, that of Miles, her eldest son, iu 1831. In the 
latter part of the autobiography, we are introduced 
to a nuiiiber of literary personages, all of whom 
have latterly passed away. Nut the least interest- 
ing port inns of the work arc the letters to and 
i from intimate friends of the family. These letters, 

I along with various notes, have been embodied in 
I the text by Iklm Fletcher's daughter, Mary, Lady 
Richardson, wife of the arctic voyager. To her, 

I as editress, the world may be said to be indebted 
for this very delightful book, wliich we commend 
for pemsal to all who relish recorils of domestic 
aflcction and elevated principle.* Mrs Fletcher's 
life w'os drawn out beyond the span of ordinary 
existence, and though enduring some sorrows, she 
hud the pleasure of enjoying many blessings, not 
the least of these being the advancement in life 
and happiiiess of her grandcliildrcn. She died 
from exhaustion of nature, without any bodily 
I pain, and in a gentle sleep, on the morning of the 
5th February 1858, havmg then entered on her 
cighty-uiiith year. 

A TRIP BY RAIL IN THE TROPICS. 

I ‘Here, mister; the colonel sent this to you and 
I your friends with his compliments.' 

It was an onler for five transit for self and party 
to cross the Isthmus of J'aiiaiiia per rail. A most 
agreeable compliment too ; for live pounds, the fare 
for a journey of forty-seven miles, was too heavy a 
sum to be thouglit of for a pleasure excursion. 

‘And I guess,' added the messenger, ‘you’ll 
have to be i>eart sharp, for she starts at five to the 
exact instant.’ 

Arriveil at the station, and having presented our 
authority, and shaken hands with every olficial, 
from the giianl to the porter, wearing a white skin, 
we take our seats in an empty van, the guard 
kindly placing chairs for us, and supplying us with 
cigars and his company. The town of Colon, or 
Aspinwall, or Navy Bay, for it rejoices in a 

• AttUjbiography of Mrs Fletcher, Edited by the Sur- 
vivor of tho Family. Edinburgh : Edmonston & Douglas. 
1875. ■ 
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'variety of nomenclature, was our point of departure. 
How we got away witliout destruction to human 
lifCi is one of the things that remain unanswered, 
for the line runs through the only street which 
constitutes the town, close to the houses ; and as 
cveiy house is an hotel, and eveiy hotel crowded both 
within and without ; and as human beings black and 
white, mixed with dogs, pi^, and turkey buzzards, 
crossed the rails in every direction— it still remains 
a puzzle how we cleared tlie town without acci- 
dent. However, we did so, without even touching 
a feather of a crowd of turkey buzzards that are 
holding high carnival. Talking of turkey buzzards, 
these birds flourish wherever garbage exists, float- 
ing almost motionless at an immense altitude in 
the clear blue tropical sky. They detect carrion 
from afar by their keen powers of vision, and a 
dead horse or ox is soon a seething mass of fowls, 
eating until gorged, when they lazily hop away, to 
make room for fresh arrivals. 

The first portion of the rail to Panama rims 
through a deep mangrove swamp ; heavy and green, 
the tangled roots and branches swarm over the 
poisonous waters, which ever exhale the dealli- 
l^ring malaria ; here and there the niangruves 
leave open spaces, which are greedily seized upon 
by gigantic reeds and nishes, netted and inter- 
twined by water-lilies. At intervals, mighty trees, 
leafless, black, and gnarled, stand alone, shewing | 
the pestiferous effects of the swamp ; but these are 
not unadorned ; from every bough hang ferns and 
orchids of various and beautiful growth ; conspic- 
uous among the latter is tlic Santo-spirito, w*itli 
its down-like pistil and stamens. The dangers 
attending the laying out of this railway were so 
great that it required no great stretch of imagina- 
tion to comprehend the statement, lliaL every 
‘sleeper,* on that part of the line at all ovent'<, 
cost a human life ! 

Herons, bitterns, and wild-ducks find a home 
here, not to speak of water-lizards, snakes, and 
alligators. Onwanl we speed, now through swamp, 
now through ancient forest, where the gigjintio 
silk-cottoii tree spreails its uingiiiliccnt branches 
to the sky, yet seems almost swallowed up by 
parasites, which in festoons hang from its boughs, 
or writhe like sn.akes round the stem. Clou<is of 
parrots and luirrakeets fly across us, screaming 
most inharmoniuiisly, drowning the sound of tlie 
steam-trumpet, as it aTiiiouiiccs our arrival at 
Monkey Hill Station. Here we slop to lake in 
water, for all the ivatcr for Colon must be brought 
from Monkey Hill. On again through the tropical 
forest Our next station w'os Lion Hill, calh^l so, 
probably, because there arc no lions there. How- 
ever, as for as roaring is concerned, the absence of 
the king of beasts is immaterial, for the Howling 
Monkey (Mycctes ursinnn) keeps up a continual 
concert in the \voods. The stranger is indeed at 
first startled by the sound, ns, from its depth and 
loudness, the cry very much resembles that of the 
larger carnivora. 

The kindly offer of the sbition-mostcr to take ua 
in chaige for the day and shew us some of the 
wonders of the forest, determined us to remain, 
and go on by the afternoon train. Our host turned 
out to be a Scotchman ; his speech betrayed him 
at once, for the pleasant north-country accent still 
hung on his tongue, though his expTe88i'^nf^ from 
some yean of ah^cc from his native hills, were 
not in every instance Doric. With him wc got on 


famously, and ere we parted, we were on the most 
familiar terms. A great collector of natural his- 
tory specimens was Mac— not, indeed, ^at he 
knew much about them, hut then they were worth 
so many dollars to non-scientific collectors. How 
he had pitched here with his wife and comoly 
daughter, I know not. Whether it was that auld 
lang sync affected the maiden’s heart, or the sight 
of a young man (for dried-up Yankees were her 
only acquaintances) was ])leaaant to her sight, it is 
not for this historian to say; but whatever the 
cause, tliroiigh Jenny I obtained from her father 
some rare specimens, chief amongst which was the 
King Fiy-cotcher (Musdvora Mexicaim), 

A hurried luncheon of salt-fish and bananas, and 
gun in hand, we sally out into the sombre forest. 
Flocks of black ‘ witches * (Crotophaga) accompanied 
us on our way ; green parrots screeched in every 
direction ; trogons whistled softly in the shade*; 
golflen orioles popped in and out of their nests, 
which hung like ])ursca from the tips of tlie 
branches ; the magnificent scarlet woodpecker li.'im- 
mered away, recalling to mind Mr Clonic and Mis 
G.'imp. Deep in the forest roared the howling 
monkeys. And such a forest ! Troiis, the lower- 
most branches of which surpassed in size the triniks 
of our largest elms ; and so dense their foliage, 
that in places the gloom approached to darkness, 
linderneath, flourished the cactus and aloe, pre- 
senting an absolutely impenetrable barrier to tlie 
wanderer, except wiierc tlie deer or other wild 
animal had wound tlirongb. 

Ninety degrees in the shade soon becomes in- 
tolerable even to the most entliusioslic of wild 
Nature’s worshippers, esjM^rially wlion the inid-d:iy 
sicstii has become, a habit ; even the birds rclire 
at noon, and silence falls on the fon?st for the next 
throe or four hours. I n the middle of the forest is 
a solitary dwelling, inhabited by a solitary person- 
age whom Mac knew, and by whom wc were intni- 
duceA. Hu wulcoinufl us to his abode and invited 
113 to the hQsi>itality it afibrdud. After our forust- 
rainblirig, it was pleasant to lounge in the cool I 
verandah, jalousied, to admit the nir without tlu; 
sun. Cigars, coffee, and Aiiiericaii rockiiig-cliairs 
added to the comfort. 

‘Would any one. like :i hammock?’ asked our 
host. Yes, one of us would. A grass haiiniiock 
ivns accordingly fetched, and about to lie slung, 
when out sprung a Hnuill snake, uiid glided ttw.*iy. 

‘ Nasty vermin ; 1 hate them,* said Mac. ‘ T 
always shudder at tlnuii, since an adventure 1 had 
this very time last year.* 

‘An adventure; what was it?’ from everybody. 

‘ Wed,’ returned our Scotch host (wanning np 
at the recollection of soiiiutliiiig, and giving fix'c 
play to many Scotticisms, the greater number of 
which I now forget), ‘ i call it on ail venture at 
anyrate. Ye see, 1 had been out all the inorniiig 
with the gun — .fenny minding the signals, and 
as I was retuming, I stopped doiin bye d the 
brook to have a dip. The day was melting, riie 
path to it was shady, and runs through a ^vc ot 
mango bushes, and being fond o’ the fruit, I wiw 
looking for it wherever 1 saw a likely tree. 

I picked and ate, and better picked and ate, till 1 
could eat no longer, and had just pulled the 
when what should dart down from the tree, 
full at my face, but one of these nesty black con- 
Btrwston. Luckily I put np my ««•*! 
catched him by tne neck before he had time to 
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l)ite. 1 knew the vermin wcel, and had shot plenty 
o’ thenii and to tell the real truth, their hug’s 
vanr than their bite, for they don’t belong to the 
poisonous kind. But they are foshious enough for 
all that, for if they come to close grips, it taks a 
pretty stout cln'el to untwist them.’ Here onr 
woxtiiy host paused to refresh, a few moincnts being 
allowed for the operation. 

‘Weel, ye see, I w’as telling ye abont the con- 
structor,’ continued Mac (persisting in the u)^ * and 
mind ye, what I ’m telling is a true bill.’ 

‘Proceed, Mac ; we’re ml attention.’ 

‘ Weel, as I had Uie vermin safe by the neck, T 
didna fash myself very much, beyond wonderin’ 
whether I would kill him or take him home alive. 
Mind ve, all the time hcAvaa dabbin’ an’ dabbin’ at 
me, wi’ that forked tongue o’ his glintin’ in and 
out o’ his ugly mouth, like the telegraph needles. 
Kill him, thinks 1. But first to swing him oif, 
for by this time he had the grip, and wasna like 
to yield. I soon found that there were twa to 
that game. Try os I might, my gentleman w’ould 
not budge an iiicli. I tried my full strength, 
hnt na. 1 cried to Jenny to fetch something, 
for 1 was not far oK the station, but she never 
heard. 1 was beginning not to like the way things 
were going, for the beast was grippin’ aye the 
('loser, and the arm that hold him wiu getting 
tircil. Besides, the gi'ip was round the other 
arm, which I could only move below the elbow. 
The beast was coiled over my left shouther, then 
round iimler my right arm, and then across my 
waist, binding, na I’ve told ye, my left arm. If 
once 1 let go, 1 knew he would strangle me, and to 
tell the truth, I could not hold out much longer. 
1 always carried a knife, which I knew was in 
the pocket of the flannel shirt I was wearing, and j 
my only chance lay in getting at it. I could just I 
rttach it by bending my left arm, and 1 daurna let 
go the right. And as I fumbl’t and funibUt it gave 
me a terrible turn to find that the vcniiin had 
steckit iny pocket as firm us if it had been sewn 
up. That made me gnie.’ 

‘Excuse me a moment, Mac,’ interrupted I. 

‘ What do you mean by “ stcekit I” ’ 

* Stcekit ? Wcel, I fancy it s tin.' plain English 
for shut, or maybe closed.* 

‘Thank you, Mac; your northern English is 
capital. But there was another — let me see ’ — 

‘ What ? “ Mode me grue f ” ’ 

‘Ah, that’s it — “mawle me grew.” Wliat’s 
“grew?”’ 

‘ Were ye ever in an ugly fix and didn’t know 
how to get out of it ? ’ returned ^fae,' characteris- 
tically. 

‘Many a time,’ I re]ilicd ; ‘and indeed such a 
fix as the one you are describing w’ould have made 
lay flesh creep.’ 

‘ That *8 it,’ cried Mac ; ‘ it would liave made ijc 
grue.— -Weel, 1 was just cornin’ to the bit, 'when the 
gentleman interrupted me. My right wrist 'was 
getting^ weaker and w'eakcr with liohliiig the snake, 
and faith, the constructor knew it ns lie ginied 
and hiss^ at me, and darted fire out o’ these ugly 
een o* his. I was snir left to mysel. Thinks 1 : 
‘Mac, yo’vo got your match at last” I didna 
care so much for my chest, for all his cuddlin’ ; but 
^7 throat, once round that, and 1 would have said : 

Ma^ ye’re a dead man ! ” All this time, the 
vermin was tiding to get to my throat, and as 1 
found him winding up, the perspiration broke over 


me. What ivos to become o’ the wife and Jenny— 
and me awa ? That was an anxious thocht to me at 
the time. Weel, just as my gentleman was working 
for my throat wi’ his coils, he gave my pocket the 
slip, and left it free. 1 felt my arm fmiwing strong 
again. “ Feel for the knife now, Mac,” says I to 
myself, and in two cracks it was in my hand. Then 
bending my head to meet my hand — 1 know the 
brate thocht I was done— I unclasped the gully 
with my teeth, and in an instant after, it was 
slipped in between him and my body, with the 
edge turned out.’ 

‘Just in time, Mac,’ said T, ‘for I think the 
snake was having the best of it.’ 

‘ Ay, ye ’re richt there, sir ; but if I got a fright, 
yon constructor got anitlier, fur in a jiflie 1 liad 
him in two halves ! 1 must have got uii unco fleg ; 
and the last thing I mind, was something going off 
like a paper poke. When 1 came to out o’ my 
dwam — for I had fainted right oif— the vermin was 
bye with it — past any more capers — and Jenny 
says to this day, 1 may be tliankfu’ the beast didna 
slang me. — But now, gentlemen, it ’a time wc were 
moving towarrls the station, if you wish to catch 
the next train.’ 

So, after thanking our solitary host and bidding 
him adieu, wc wound our way back again to the 
railway, and just as the train was moving off, ivith 
us cosily seated in the van, Mac wdiispcrcd: ‘If 
ever ye ’re in Tillicoultry, just speer for^ 

But what followed was drowned by noise, and so 
wc left Mac and his wife and comely daughter, and 
pwceeded on our way. 

I’araiso Station, the last on the line, was our des- 
tination, where wci were to stop for the night The 
sun had sunk behind the hills when we reached 
it ; and after coifee and the everlasting bananas, 
wc ‘fixed’ ourselves as best we might for rest 
and sleep. Daybreak found us fi'c^sh and ready 
for our start up the mountains. A small hand- 
curt, worked by four negroes, awaited us ou the 
rails outside, and whilst the gloom of night 
still clung to valley and hill, we set out^ bowling 
along at a good twelve miles an hour. Paraiso 
Station is on the decline towards Panama, to 
which we turned our backs, and a few minutes 
brought us to the highest part of the line ; here a 
little mountain stream divided into two strcamlids, 
one winding its way to be lost in the broad Atlantic, 
the other coursing in the opposite direction, to luM^ 
its mite to the waters of the Pacilic. Troops of 
deer, temi)ted by llie young grass along the line, 
dashed into the bush as W(? rattled by. A three- 
toed sloth ohslrncteil onr path for a moment, but 
was quickly accommodated with a scat in our car~ 
doubtless, he never travelled so fast in his life 
before. The sun was just gilding the tops of the 
forest when wo stopped our rapid journey, and 
leaving the slender track of civilisation bcliiiidl, yre 
plunged into the bush. Hot ami fatiguiug was our 
toil through bush and forest; thruiigb deep ravines, 
W’herc the sun’s rays never pierced ; round the 
crests of clifts all covered with the most luxuriant 
vegidation, its wo breasted the mighty range of the 
Conlilleras. 

It was with a souse of considerable relief that 
we completed our walk at noon, and Lay do\yn to 
rest under the pleasant shade of a banana leiti'-roof. 
Wc were now m a clearing in the gr^t primeval 
forest : a mountain-stream guigled its tortuous 
way at our feet, limpid pure water, running over 
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golden sanrls ; and under the iniluence of ‘yellow 
fever,’ this clearing had been made. U nfortunatcly 
for the prospectors, though gold did undeniably 
exist, there was too little of it, and the place was 
deserted - a couple of vagrant negroes taking up 
their I'csidcnco in the neglected sheda It was 
something new to us to Wiish for gold ; so, after a 
short rest, wo got the negroes and the wosliing 
apparatus into the stream ; but even gold at the 
rate of sixpence-worth in the hour is not remuner- 
ative. so a couple of hours under a broiling sun 
satisfied our curiosity. 

Tliere is something very solemn in the night 
stillness of the tropics. As evening falls, the forest 
sounds change with the hour; the shrieking 
of the i^arrots is exchanged for the monotonous 
cliirping of the tree-crickets, or the melancholy 
hoot of the owl ; and the wail of the goat-suckers 
is followed by the howling of the ocelot. All 
the strange sounds seem to make more weirdly 
the weinl stillness. Sleep was impossible. The 
strangeness of scene, for, in the clear starlight, the 
surrounding forest was visible like a black fortress 
on every side ; tlin eerie Bounds ; and last, but 
not least, the iiioscpiitoes. If ever tlierc existed an 
item created for no conceivable object, the niostpiito 
surely is one. With no protection other tlian some 
rails to keep out iiiitliiight visitors, they besieged 
us in lliousands, their horritl ping-] dug being 
almost as annoying ns their bite. Wliat seems 
most curious about these torments is, that they are 
to be found fur away Iruni the haunts of any animal 
on which they could possibly feed, yet they pounce 
upon the first uiifortiuiale visitor as if his blood 
were tlieir daily accustomed rat ions. W hat curious 
instinct guides them i and what did tliey live on 
previously '/ 

The gur-gur of the wild turkey was a delight- 1 
ful salutation as the day broke ; and we started < 
early on our return journey, in order to do some 
shooting ; but litlhs else than the souml wjis 
our rewanl for tearing througli the cruel under- 
wood ; and on our arrival at the station, our bag 
consisted of one lien-turkey, a (/iir.ieao birrl, a 
couple of brace of {Kirlridge, a toucan, and two 
scpiirrels. As to our clothes, the greater jiortioii 
was left in small fragments on the cactus and wait- 
a-bit thorns ; in fact, every growing thing in the 
tropics appears to have tliorns — from the aloe, with 
spears to every leaf, down to the tiny creeping 
mimosa, wliich closes its leaves at tlie very tread 
of the pedestrian. 

Back again to the town (fur Colon i.i called 
a town] of hotels and annna, convoyed by our 
friend the guard, who shakes hands with us, as if 
years of intimate fricndsliip had existed. 1 must 
not forget, however, the ver^ last of our Scotch 
friend at T<iuii Hill, as the train stopped for a few 
moments at that station on its return journey. 

‘ Well, Mac, here we are again, you sec.* 

‘ Ay, gentlemen, and a good journey to you ; 
and iis I was saying to ye, if ever ye happen to be 
at Tillicoultry— just ask for-— Angus Madarlone.’ 

Colon at last 


the guard, and a short cocktail for the rest of us 
all round, we shake hands again most affectionately, 
and return to our tubs and civilisation on boanl 
our ship, which wiis now getting up steam, and in 
an hour lienee would be ploughing the deep waters 
of the Spanish Main. 


* Have a liquor, guard ? ’ 

‘ Wal, 1 calc’late I could hide a drain.’ 

‘Tall or short r 

‘ Now, mister, I guess I have a thirst c.i me tliat 
1 wouldn’t sell for live dollars.’ 

So the barman having brewed a tall songaree for 


DARLING DORRL. 

[Dorothea Riliylla, daiightor of John Ocorgo, Matgravo 
anil Rlvctor of Rraiulciibuig, married Jolm, Duke uf 
Dricg, in 1010. Slio is described as a pattern of goiul. 
ness. conimon’SeiiMr, virtue, and piety, and on account of 
her kiiifl and genial ways was univursally beloviiil, 
Cliildren were her especial delight, and whenever sho 
luiSKed through tlie town of Rricg, they would wclcouiu 
with infinite scst their bountiful benefactress. The 
following verses shew how the Duchess of Rrieg came to 
be called the DarUng Dorr/, j 

Sue came with her innocent beauty and grace. 

An angel in heart and an angel in face, 

As qmiiiitly tlie old German chronicles tell 
The picturesque story of Darling Dorel. 

Pome faces arc bright like tlie sunbeam of ih»y, 
Wherever they sliiiic the oloiids vaiiisli away, 

While Sorrow’s pale phantom glides U'wik to its cell ; 

I And such was the face of the Darling Dorel. 

Porno hearts arc so full of the treasures of love, 

The lieaiitifiil eifts of the Givi-r above, 

Their riclies o'evllow into others as well ; 

And such was tlie heart of the Darling Dorel. 

Some lives arc like chords under iiiiisicV control, 

Eacli incident liannony blcnils with the whole, 

Until on the car in full coneoni they swell; 

And such was the life of tlie Darling Dorel. 

Whenever she i)as.*(!il through the streets of the town, 
No stury-hook iiueeii with a sceptre and ri-ow'o, 
but gifteil with gniees that none couM excel, 

The natural giiaiils of the Darling 1)or>1, 

Her ladies would bring with them comfits and toys 
For the bright little maidens and brave little iioys. 
While the children would follow lore’s magical spell, 
And hasten to welcomu their Darling Dorel. 

The Duchess knew not of her pretty new name, 

Though far it was spread by the licnilds of fame, 

Till at length, os it ]iapi>oiied, one day it licfell 
Thai .she learned they called her the Darling Dorel. 

'Twas breathed by a child’s yet impolitic lips^ 

Which often the wisdom of wigcs eclipse ; 

The Princess had asked if her name she could tell; 

‘ Your name,' said the child, ' is the Darling Dorel.' 

The courticn all stared, half in wonder, half sport ; 
Huch a name savoured more of the cot than the court. 
But their mistress said, smiling through tears : ‘It Is 
well; 

Henceforth let tliem call me the Darling Dorel. 

‘ The proudest of titles that monarchs oan show 
Are those which the love of their people bestow; 

And not for an emperor’s crown would I sell 
The title mine give me of Darling Dorel.’ 

Printed and Publishod by W. & It. CnAMBXBS, 47 
noster Bow, Lotfuoir, and 5139 High Street^ Bdinbobgh. 

' Also sold 1^ all Booksellers. 
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ADVENTURE ON THE APPIAN 

WAY. 

It wiis a lovely bri^lil morning when we, coii.sistin" 
of a party of four liulics, drove out of the Piaz/a ili 
Spa;;na at Rome on an excursion to Bee the faniouB 
ancient tonibB on the Appian Way. The driver of 
the vehicle, a native of Rome, was well uc(|uuintcd 
with the route ; and as for j^uides, we were pro- 
vided with Bsedeker and Murray. Rollinj' gaily 
along, wc pass the ruins of the Roman Eoruin, and 
the majestic reiiiains of the ColoBseum. We w»»r** 
now outside the city, and almost immediately on 
the ancient paved way, on each siile of which, at 
irregular intervals, stood ineiiiorialB of long-pa.st 
times. 

Onward we sped. To our right lay the long Hat 
plains of the Campagna, lost in the distance, and 
only bounded by the sea. As we proceeded, our 
driver became more and more taciturn. He 
appeared roliictant to give us any information, 
and reminded iis that we had only to consult our 
hooks. One wonl, however, had impressed itself 
oil his memory ; lie told us we should soon sec the 
‘Corrasce.* Wluit that was, wc could not tell. 
Presently, to our right rose two gn\at circular 
mounds. Here was the Corrasce. How stupid, we 
all exclaimed) not to rcmeiiiher the graves of the 
Horatii and Curatii. In a moment wc were out of 
the carriage, and gaining the top of the grassy 
mounds, hail an extensive view, which, in the 
distocc, included the dome of St Peter's. AVan- 
dering about amongst the curious old tomhs, and 
enjoying the loveliness of the day and picturesque 
grandeur of the scenery, wo at length found that 
it was time to return. Our coachman must have 
come to the same conclusion, for he has turned 
the horses* heads, and precedes us a little way on 
the road. We come up in a few minutes with 
the carriage, and rcsuiiic our seats. One of the 
I^il^y remembers she has heard of beautiful pieces 
of marble to be found here ; so wo again descended 
to search, but the smaller xdcces hod all disap- 
peared. Twice we renewed our researches, only 
i^gretting our time did not permit us to scramble 


among the remains on each side, and finally we 
rc-eiitered the vehicle for our return home. 

We had passed the twin mounds of the warlike 
brothers, careless ainl contented, congratulating our- 
sclve.s upon our cxjiedition, when in an instant, with 
the qnicknc.«s of a dream, up .«tart two men from 
some ruins beyond the road. No noble Romans 
these — evil Italian men intent on robbery, perhaps 
murder. In a moment a pistol is pointed at the 
horses’ heads, and the driver ordered to descend ; 
another second, they are at the carriage. I tr}', 
but in vuiii, to recall the t^ensatioiis of that moment 
—astonishment, stuiic* faction, incredulity, terror, 
succeeded each other as rapidly as I write the 
wortl.s ; then, wor.>?t of all, the full realisation of 
the truth, tluit we were helpless and utterly alone, 
ill the power of these villains. A glance around— 
not a living soul ; another at our valiant coach- 
man — there he stood, rigid, apparently paralysed 
with fear, his face livid : no hope of a rescue. 
As already mentioned, we were four ixi all— three 
of us natives of Great Britain, and one a Canadian. 
The Canadian, an English friend, and myself, sat 

in the carriage. K , for the sake of the view, 

hail mounted the box, and sat x^erched beside the 
coachman. She saw them as they sprang on the 
road, wca^Kins in hand, and whispered down to me 
the one word---* Brigands.’ Two fierce, dark faces ; 
a pistol, with gleams of silver; a long knife, 
slightly bent, clean and shining. Ah I The 
view down the barrel of that pistol, and the gleam 
of the knife. How they shine in the sun ! 

^Scendete!* they shout, throwing open the 
door of the carriage -(* 1 )e8ceiid '*). A moment 
before, I Inul felt the carriage os a prison, now 
it seemed a home ; and with one accord we 
clung to it All instant more, and they were 
upon ns. *Daimro! dmiaro !* they shouted — 
(‘Your money or your lives!’} A dork-hearded 
man seized the Canadian, his accomplice sprang 
oil the lady sitting beside her, and the struggle 
commenced. Good heavens ! can it bo real ? The 
carriage seems to swarm with them, they arc so 
quick and resolute. The first attackinl gave np 
watch, chain, oruameuts, her purse : ‘Take it, take 
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everything; give tlicm cveiythiiig/ eho cries im- 
ploringly. Not so with the second. Till now silent^ 
spellbound, we seemed to have lost the power of 
speech ; but suddenly shriek after shriek rent the 
air. She stood, and Ibiiglit bravely with the robber. 
He had a small unbearded face, with bent brows, 
and resolute, tightly shut liiis. Tho contest was 
not long; the knife gleamed across her throat, 
her dress and jacket were wrenched open, blood 
dripping down fast ' Help ! help ! she will be 
murdered!’ Slic is tlirowu down; her watch- 
chain, her ornaments, the little charms we had 
been looking at the evening before, hearts, 
medallions, the little souvenir of the Atlantic 
cable, have .all changed owners, and disappear in a 
twinkling among his garments. 

All this is the work of a moment ; in another, 
lifo and power of movement come upon me 
with a rush. My turn c(jmes next One gi'cal 
spring and I am out on tho road ; au instant, 
and a brigand from behind, who had prob- 
ably guarded the carriage, is at my throat. Just 
as 1 have often felt in the iigonies of a drcmii, 
not a sound would come from my lips, but 
in silence 1 stniggled with tho villain ; the knife 
was close to my eyes, but I feared it not ; I 
foigot all in the intense desire to save the gifts 
and memorials of a dear lost mother. A cpiick 
silent struggle, a sight of K— •, who, with loud 
outcries for help, threw herself fearlessly on him 
behind, and vainly endeavoured to pull him olf. 
Snap, snap! My chain has changed owners ; but I 
still held, 1 thought, well concealed iu my hand, a \ 
locket tom off tho cliaiii. llown came the knife ; 
it just grazed my glove ; he wrenched open my 
hand, and in another moment we were alone. 
How it had come, I know not, hut the c.miagc 
was now empty, and we were all on the rood. 

Tokens of the hurricane which h.'ul passed by 
lay scattered about — ii small wliite parasol, .a torn 
glove covered with blood ; Baxlcker and Murray 
had fallen by the side of gjithercil tlowcrs, shawls, 
ribbons. In, into the carriage ; up, for our lives ; 
perhaps there may be others. We huddle into 
the carriage ; but our coachman, where was he ? 
What had he done 1 There he stood, that valorous 
man, alone in his glory, stout, firm, stony. The 
strife of the last few uiinute.s liad not aroused one 
thought of defence, or help to the defenceless. 
Discretion certainly is the better part of valour. 

' He that lights and runs away,’ I had thought the 
motto of a coward ; but that man hod neither 
fought nor run away. It was not worth his while 
to fight ; and as to running away well, tho day 
was hot 

In wo went ‘ Now, cocchiere, drive on, drive 
on Bubito a Roma On, on, per I’omor di Diol’ 
Still he stands unheeding, till at last, probably 
convinced it could bo no affront now to the 
brigands, he gathered up the reins, and set off at a 
leisurely pace. Not till now hod we remembered 
that one of our number was wounded in tho neck, 
and that the blood was flowing fast Wo were 


bandaging the wounds as well os wo could, when, a 
savage shout, a sudden pull-up, and, to our horror 
and intense fright, again those dreadful men. In 
an instant they were in the carriage, and from our 
poor companion, who lay back palo and bleeding, 
they wrenched away her earrings, which they 
hail jjreviuiisly overlooked, and descending ,'u) 
suddenly as they came, disappctorcd. Oh, the 
terror of that moment, not knowing what caprice 
might induce them even again to return, defence- 
less as thoy knew wc were! By this lime our 
shawls, gloves, dresses, .nil bore the crimson stiiins 
of the late affray. We tried in vain to stanch 
the blofMl ; when, to our great joy, wc licard Iho 
sound of wheels, and soon a carriage came in 
sight, coming from Rome— its occupants only 
hulies, it is true, hut how thankful we felt fur tlio 
addition to our numbers. To their alfrighteil 
in(£uiries of what htid happened, one word was 
enough— ‘ Brigands.' Tlie.ir co.ichiiian turned liis 
horses in a panic; but the ladies jumping out, 
came running towanls ns to know if they conll 
do aiiylhing for us. But without a iiionieiil's lu.>s 
of time we set off for the city, they following, 

A few minutes later, we met four geiitluineii, 
travellers, .also foming for a day’s aimiseinuiit 
on the Appian Way. Startled by our .strang*) 
upjHiarance, they came hurrying to us with offers 
of service. They Aveni Austrians, conic to pay a 
visit to Rome and its environs. They were most; 
kind. One of them proved to he a doctor, an I 
proceeded to hind up the wound. Levying con- 
trihutioiw on the handkerchiefs of the new-coinei-s, 
he soon made bandages, and all apprehen.-'iuus 
on that score were allayed for the time. We now 
mustered three. carnagc.s with their uciriipants 
be.sides the Austrian geiitlenicii on foot, (.'arriage 
after carriage we met as we drf)VL* towards the city, 
and 03 the gentleman inside with us, and the other, 
who sat beside the coacliinan, cullcil to thcin tlie 
one w’onl ‘ Banditti,’ it wa.s curious l.o observe, the 
change which ]>a.s.sed over the various occupants. 
So secure felt sonic, that, staring at us, they drove 
fpiickly by, evidently under the impression that 
‘the people in that carri.'ige needn't try that joke 
hut driving on a few p.'ice.'i, they would think bettor 
of it, and turn. Another p.artv thanked us eagerly, 
.and prollered .all kinds of service. But most obsti- 
nate of all wits a carriivgc with one lady fur its occu- 
piuit: she looked coolly at as a moment, put up 
her double cyegLaas, ami pnibahly thinking we might 
he e.scaped lunatics, desi 1*011 llio man to drive on. 
On she went, to our great concern, remembering 
the men who must ho close at hand, fresh from 
their successful forage, .and ivith those dreadful 
knives ; but, to our great plciuuiro, in a few moments 
lady and carriage rcappciu-ed. She had evidently 
thought it twice over, and probably it was well lor 
her she had done so. 

As wo came towards Home, our improvised pro- 
cession added carriage after ciirriaj^ to its length, 
tUl wo headed a long file of vehicles, tourists on 
foot, horsemen, people of many nations and 
tongues. Once inside the wdls, wc felt » 
our spirits rose ; and on airiying at our hotel, 
we received with suitable dignity all congratula- 
tions on our ‘brilliant courage.’ After all the 
dangers wo hod suffered, hod we not returncu 
with a story to tell ! ^ 

[We see by the newspapers that the bngands 


SWANS. 


who committed the outran above narrated have 
been caught Whether, in the lax administration 
of justice in Italy, they will suffer any punish- 
lueiit adequate to their offence, is a different matter. 
-^Ed.| 

S W A N S. 

On account of their siipi>osed destruction of fish, 

I here is at present a great raid against the swans 
on the Thames. It is alleged that they have 
increased to an extent which deducts considerably | 
from the pictiires(inc Wordsworthian ideal of the i 
swan that ^ floats double— swan and shadow ; ’ that ! 
they should be seen in ones or tw’os, but cei'tainly j 
not in swarms. Afrs S. C. Half, in tlic Duoh of the | 
Thames, says, with panlonablc ciitliusiusin, * wc i 
would almost as soon part with the trees which 
border, as wdth the swans that grace the surface 
of our noble river.' They certainly tcml to kety ; 
ilown the loo great exuberance of uf|uatic weecis ! 
Avhkh, with the coarse grass which grows htxnrb 
antly at the water>sido, form their salad. Ihit they 
are accused of rendering their vegetable diet the 
more palatable by an admixture of fi.sli-si»awii, 
]»articulttrly that of perch, which, being suspeiideil 
on the branches of submerged willows in cuii- 
veiiienl festoons, is looked upon by the bird of , 
btda as being juirposely placed there for its esj»c- 
cial enjoyment. It has been jdeaded by some 
tluit this lubrieating luxury is necessary for the | 
])ro]ier assimilation of its food ; but the opiKinciits ; 
of this ductriiio have examined the internal I 
economy of the binl to prove that it possesscjs a ; 
gizzard of such a wondrously. grinding power as : 
to admit of no such excuse. This Ibiidiicss for \ 
the ribbon-like ova of the Perea family is no false • 
indiclmeiit, .as wc have been of those who, in the 
interests of the fisheries, Imvo vainly attempted 
to *lrivu auray swans from the .«pawning-ground3. 
In these encounters the birds did not always get 
the worst of it ; the blow of a swan communicaled 
from the bend of its wing, even upon the end of | 
an oar grasped by the hand, giving .a shock to the i 
niusclcs of the arm that has been felt for an hour | 
altcrwurds. And then in these sallies we were i 
not allowed to resort to violence or injury, as 
there are penalties attached to even disturbing 
swans while on their nest. 

Taking eggs from the nests of swans and of certain 
other birds was an olfence severely dealt with in 
oldcii times. Even the keeping a swan not marked, 
without liccnscj W'as a inisdciueaiionr ; and stealing j 
marked and pinioned swans is still felony. Wy 
the old law, when a marked swan W’as stolen in 
au open and common river, the purloined bird, 
if it ^uld be obtained, and if not, another swan, 
WM hung np by the bill, and the thief w'as com- 
pelled to give the party robbed as much meal 
Mwould cover all the swan, the operation being 
{formed by pouring the grein on its head till 
It was entirely hidden. A similar fine was imposed 
lor stealing a cat from the princes* granaries. 

But why these enactments 1 The stomach, as in 
jimch that concerns our ancient laws, was at the 
bottm of it. The early history of g^tronomy is 
favour of the cygnet, though, unlike the 
goose, it was never changed as being *too much 
t? gracing 

of emperors, kings, popes, caidinals, 
■“0 DiBhops, all ox whom knew what was good, 


and how to feed ; and whatever may be thought ! 
of their value for the table now, we learn that in ; 
the reign of Ifenry VIII., when money was of far j 
greater value than at present, swans for the table I 
wf:re charged two pounds twelve shillings apiece, | 
besifles the cost for properly canning them Uirough | 
the kitchen to the dining-room in full dressy one of i 
which items of exiieiise was warranted by a sauce of 
good strong beef gravy and port wine being poured 
through the swan almost continnously while on the 
reast, anil then the binl introduced with hoi curiuiit 
jelly. There are those in the present day who 
affirm that cygnets thus cooked are delicious, and 
that if they fail to please the palate, they must 
have been kept beyond November, after which no 
amount of artificial iireparalion will preserve them 
in proper flesh, fat, and flavour. 'Jo the writer, 
who can cat most things, and is accustomed to 
roughing it, the taste is simply execrable ; while 
others at the same tabic have declared that they 
could detect all the exquisitely combined gout of 
the goose and the hare ; a discovery the writer 
liiis been disposcil to impute, to the overwhelming 
use of the currant jelly, subduing to tolerance the 
rank solan-goosc-likc flavour of the swan. Why, 
if otherwise, is it not now a favourite at our feasts } 

It possesses every am-ient inestige to render it 
popular, and with relation to royal or City bau- 
fpiebi, the fiishion of * killing one's own game * ia 
yet more the custom than ever. Cauuot the taste 
be revived ? 

'fhongh swans have been driven from our dining- 
tables, they are by no means the more abundant 
on the water. Those which arc to be seen at 
times in formidable numbers upon the Thames, be- 
tween Chelsea and Staines, are cliieliy the property 
of the companies of vintners and dyers of London. 
Those in tlie AVindsor and Eton districts are 
claimed by the queen and the college, although 
the vintners’ swans are not iiiulested by right if 
they tresp.'iss thus lar. It was a custom, at the 
close of the last century, to send six wherries as 
far as Marlow, manned with proper persons, to 
count and mark the swans. After this, it became, 
on the first Monday in August, a festive journey 
by the citizens as far as Staines, and the trip is 
teiined ‘swan-hopping,* a corruption of swaii- 
npping, or going up to, or taking up, the young 
swiuis to mark them. Thus, the onlers for the 
gamekeepers of the reign of Elizabeth shew this 
clear use of llie term, when they oiduiii ‘ that the 
upping of all those swans n(?ar or within the said 
branches of the Thames, may be all upped in one 
day.* All illustration in Life on the Upper Thames, 
by II. R. Robertson, shews the manner of catching 
and collecling the binls when their legs are tied 
together over tlicir backs. The way iu which, 
they are handled seems to a looker-on somewhat- 
barWrons. The ‘ nicking * of the bill is done with 
a pen-knife, the. last joint of the cyguet*s imma- 
ture wing is removed or clipped rterined pinioning), 
and the bleeding of both bill (which it does freely) 
and wing, stanched with tar. 

Indeed, the swiui was considered a royol binl, 
and was protected by laws of a peculiar kind, and 
the privilege of keomiig them was gmted to cer- 
tain persons only. The grant to the City companies 
was aii especial compliment from the crown to ^e 
City — one of those concessions given at a period 
when the traile of England began to assume im- 
portance and rival that of the l^w Countries^ when 
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it became the wish of the crown to conciliate the 
w’ealthy traders, ami to accord to them various 
privileges once licld by nobles only. The rule 
adopted for the marks was tlius : the bird, when 
youiijT, was taken up in the presence of the king's 
swan-herd, and a mark was cut in the skin of the 
beak, the sauic as was on the mandible of the 
parent birtl. These marks were entered in a book, 
and kept ns a register of swans ; any found without 
such mark w^ere seized by the king, and markctl 
willi the royal mark. No new marks were per- 
mitted to iiitcrfei'c with the old ones ; and all 
generally consisted of simple ligures, and some few 
were heraldic. Yarrell gives illustmtioiis of these 
swaii-marks, os do other writ(,‘rs. In the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, iipwaiils of nine hundrctl cor- 
porations and individuals had their distinct swan- 
marks. 

The swsxn’s nest is an incongruous asaomblagc 
of reeds, straw, and stubbie, which tlic biid has 
the instinct to raise while HoojIs am impend- 
ing, and has no claim to order or ingenuity 
ill its construction. It is mostly ])laceil in an 
exposed spot, o])en to the sun, as if the beauti- 
ful biiHl was conscious of its right to protection, 
and knew it was under the gii:ir(iian««hip of special 
laws that secure its safety. On this nest the 
pen (fiiinale) lays some live to eight eggs, of a dull 
greenish white, and about four indies in length ; 
six weeks after which the cygnets, of a dark leaden 
gray, come into daylight ; the whole period of 
incubation being occupieil by the cob (mule) in 
acting sentinel, ready to attack any intruder, how- 
ever formidable. The attachment of the mother 
to her brood is remarkable ; and no more beauti- 
ful picture is to be seen on the river than a female 

• Swau suiK*rbly frowuiiig. 

And with proud breast her own white shadow 
crowning, 

her neck gracefully arched, her wdiigs raised as 
gunwales of protection, and the deck of this ex- 
quisitely modelled living craft crow<led with her 
infant progeny, and stemming the rushing tide 
with her oar-like feet. TJie colour of the cygnets 
becomes less gray by time, and when they jnit on 
the robe of snow, nianiina, iiitberto most uiuternal, 
drives them o/f, to do battle w'itli the world on their 
own account This they do ; and if they have not 
been pinioned, they mount high in air, and after a 
grand bird's-eye view of the eligibility of a new 
location, settle ilowii on some distant pi<*(;e of water, 
on which, if the atpiulic resources of vegetables 
be good, and perch in jileiitv, they will, if not 
molested, rcniai ii for years. * The job of education ’ 
over, the parent binls are free to mate again with 
fresh acquaintancc-s, or keep on by mutual agree- 
ment their old love, which, to the credit of swan 
comugality, they often do. 

The swan is a long-lived bird, many reacliing 
thirty years. But Willuby says : * it is a ve^ 
long-lived fowl, so that it is thought to attain 
the age of three hundred years ; ’ ‘ which,* says 
Aldrovandus, ‘to me seems not unlikely.’ Mr 
Yarrell gives the swan filly years* lease of life. 
One that lived and was niui^cmd on the canal in 
St James's Park, known os ‘Old Jock,' reached 
seventy years. Jack was u great favourite with 
Queen Charlotte, he having been hatch -“d in 1717 , 
on the piece of water attached to old Buckingham 
House, and translated, atlcr being partly reared 


and fed by royal bunds, to the more extensive 
piece of water, lie was very sociable, like many 
another biped, when lie had his own way, hut 
became cantankerous if put out. Ilis strength and 
courage were astonishing. He has been known, when 
a portion of bun has been thrown upon the water, 
and a dog however large has contested the morsel 
w'ith him, to seize the animal by the neck, and 
drown him ; and on one occasion, when a boy of 
Iwtdvft years of age had been teasing him, jack 
caught him by the leg of his trousers, ami dragged 
him into the water up to his knees. How long 
poor Jack would have lived, it is difficult to suy. 
When the Ornitliolugical Society selected the canal 
as a ‘playground* for their foreign specimens. 
Jack was pretty successful in his engagements 
with the inlnidei's ; but a legion of Polish geese at 
length arrived, w'ho commenced hostilities with 
Jack, and having cowardly attacked him in u 
body, peeked him to death. 

A swan of dcciiledly unaiiiiablc disposition oriia- 
meiiled Ibe piece of water opposite the Museum 
ill Kew (lardens. One day we found him, as 
we supposed sulking, as he did not come as 
usual to our call ; whei'eupon the keeper told us 
j that a few ilays before, it had gone ashore, and 
I following a child with some cunfeclioiiery, liad 
I slniok it down with its wing, ami robbed it of 
' its treat. Por this it was sentenced to keep the 
' centre of the pond fur a moiitli, with a hciivy 
! weight attached to its leg, its food being carried 
- out to it ill a ])uiit. 

We have alluded to swans raising their nests 
in uiiticipatioii of Hoods. There are many well 
aulbcnticatcd instuuccs of this remarkable fore- 
siglit. Here is one, the particulars of which were 
recorded from day to day as the events took place. 
There is a Biiuill slrcam above Bishop Storlford, ii 
feotb'r of the Stort; a female swan of about ! 
eighteen yeai-s of age had reared many broods, 
.ami was become familiar to the neighbours, who 
valued her highly. Once, while she was sitting on 
four or live eggs, she was observed to be very busy 
collecting w'eeds, grasses, and oilier mateii.als to 
raise her nest A farming man was ordcml to 
take down half a loail of luuiliii, with which she 
most industriously raised Jier nest and eggs two 
feet and a half. That very night there came down 
a tremendous fall of rain, which Hooded all the 
malt-shops, and did great damage. ‘Man made no 
preparation, the bird did ; instinct prcvaileil over 
reason, her eggs were above — and only just above— 
the water.' 

An angler's aversion to a too great gathering oi 
swans is nut altogether founded upon their love for 
spawn, swans being certainly a great iiuisaiicc la 
those waters where tbo ])raclice of trolling is pur- 
sued, the birds immediately Hocking to the spot 
where the bait is cast, and seizing it if permitted. 
"When thus disposed, no effort even by pelting 
them will drive them away. On one of the occa- 
sions, while casting, our hook caught the chest ol 
the noble creature. At first, he apparently did not 
belie VO that such an indignity had fallen to m* 
share; hut pre.seiitlv, as the presence of the n^a 
made itself known by the tension of our line, tne 
sw'an looked down at the attachuieut, and seeing 
a spot of scarlet upon its Biiqw-whilo hreas i 
attempted to remove the hook with its bill, 
effectual iu this, it reared itself almost to stami- 
ing on the water, and trumpeting forth a louu 
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defiance, maile in full sail towards where we stood. 
Upon this w'e put on pressure, with the desire to 
sever the connection, but this only the more 
exasperated the creature, who, tunilri;r suddenly, 
made with extrooidinary speed aero.^ the iiool. 
Alarmed for the ssii'ety of our tackle, we hail 
to play the creature as we would a salmon ; Jind 
it was after more than an hour's * play,* exhauslin;; 
alike to man and binl, that the hook parted from its 
hold with a portion of the skin and some feathers, 
and released us both. From that time, however, 
w’e were never annoyed by the swans when pike- 
hshin^ in this lake. 

Svrans abounded at one time on the Kennet 
near Newbury, and they liuil become an abomina- 
tion to the si^dit of the trout-iislier, who could not 
tiikc a step aloTi;; the banks without slipping here 
and there unoii the jirass they ha^l destroyed by 
their splay-leet and droppings. The farmers hail 
coiiiplaiTied in vain that no creature would feed 
Avlicre they had trodden ; and the luncheons of the 
fishers had been iiioro than once invaded by those 
impudent birds. One inoming wc were surprised 
to notice that only two swans were observable in 
the whole of the reach, 'fhese two had their heads 
under water for so long a time as to excite, our 
curiosity, when by punliiig up to them we found 
that the heads of both were fast in an otter trap ; 
and the TG.st of the llight, as wc were told, after 
most canifully scanning out the cau.<e of the quic.^- 
ccnce of their mates, deserted the district for some 
Reasons iifterwanls. Wc have no roasou to believe 
that the traps xvere laid for the sw’ans ; but wlien 
in other cases in which their eggs would not hateli, 
and the time for incubation had long passed, small 
holes were found drilled through the shells, tin* 
same verdict of non-wilful interference was not so 
readily arrived at. 

Swanneries w’erc common at one time in Eng- 
land ; the swaiihenl was an appointment of some 
consequence, and persons who executed the ollicc 
of * master of the king’s swans* in the counties 
of llimtiiigdon, Cambridge, Nortliamptou, and 
bincoln, may be traced on the ]tar1iameiit rolls. 
There was a swannery of some extent at Chirou- 
don in Wiltshire, and one at I’urbeck. There still 
exists a swannery in Norfolk, but this is private ; 
and one at llchcster on the Fleet, formed by the 
Chesilllcach wliicli joins Portlainl Island. Murray 
tells us that 'this decoy and swannery forms a 
scene of great iiitcTCst, almost unique in Eiiglaml, 
not to be missed by the visitor. The decoy is 
constructed for the wholesiilc cajHuro of wild-ft»wl, 
which are enticed into its mazes by live binl^ 
trained for the piirpost*. The swannery is an inlet 
likewise of the Fleet, and nJfords a home to a 
fiock of about six to seven hundred swans, which 
in the time of the abbots wc*n^ iiiuny times more 
numerous. In the winter the}* are visited by will 
birds of their species.’ And llroderip says that 
'a noble spectacle even now is pre.scnted there ; 
for the swans are not crippled in the pinion, and 
the sight of some eighty of these splendid bii^ls, 
nian^ of them on the wing t-ogether, will not be 
^^ily forgotten by those who have witnessed it.’ 

Although few doubt at present the depredations 
^hich swans commit upon the spawn of fish, there 
are many who deny that they eat the fish tlicm- 
mIvcb, contending that the construction of the 
»eck would not permit them to swallow anything 
w a solid nature. The oft alleged destrnctiou of 


fish on the Thames hy swans appears to ns a mere 
fancy. The true sou roc of destruction has been 
the fetid condition of the river, owiii" to the reck- 
less inpouring of town sewa^. >i^w that this 
odious sy.<<teni of pollution is in course of abate- 
ment, the Thames is becoming more prolific in its 
fish of vuilous species, while it is open to obser- 
vation that the swans are in excess of the past. 
Ijct the swans, we say, continue and prosper. 


STEPHEN BELL, THE USHER. 

ly KKJIIT CHA ITERS.— CIlArTEIl V. 

That Mi.«8 Pri.scilla had not mistaken her father’s 
liking for the usher, was made evident to Bell the 
very next nioniirig. On his road to the lodge, he 
met the keeper, and knew, by the heartiness with 
which he shriok hi.s hand, tliat the engagement had 
Ijcen levcaled. ‘ Look here, Master Bell,’ exclaimed 
the keeper ; ' I don’t go about to flatter folk. There 
are younger and smarter Ldlows that Pris might, 
maybe, have ba*l, for all the town knows old AVut 
liamsett is pretty well olf, though it’s only of late 
yeai-s that he has beem able to write bis own name, 
luid there ’s nobody vallies learning, Mr Bell, like 
them that feels the want of it. But there’s not 
a mail in the worUl I would sooner trust her to 
than to you ; and there ’s my hand again on it. Pris 
says you may not be able lo settle just yet, and 
Ih'eu not ill tliose parts. My Mca is, that happy’s 
the wooing that’s not long in doing; but you 
know be.-4t. and wlu-rcver you go you have my 
hearty gooil wishes. After all, Pris is a girl 
she ’s a very young girl in my eyes, you know— 
that any man may be proud on.’ 

This sjieech was succeeded by others in the 
same strain, so that no son-in-la w'could ever have 
been more warmly received in a family than was 
the usher; in fact, old Laiiisctt appeared, on this 
occasion, to have abandoned entirely the stern, 
barsli temper be was so accustoinctl to display. Aiul 
it is a wonderful tostiiiioiiy to the discretion and 
lidelily of father and daughter, to tell that not a 
soul in Ouflope, beside themselves, knew of the 
engagement until circumstances made it no longer 
desirable to conceal ii. 

After parting with the hale old man. Bell had a 
long mental discussion as to whether he ought to 
tell Miss Priscilla more of his reason fur leaving 
England ; but after mucli thiMight, he decided he 
would not do so. When he was gone, the disap- 
pearance of Alfred Raiiiwood would no doubt be 
ascribed to him; the very men who hired him 
would jirohably be the first to set afloat insinua- 
tions ; and it was in that belief that he asked 
Priscilla always to remember and speak of him 
with kimlnes.i In a legal view, he could hanlly 
see unv reason for coiicealnieiit at all. Indeed, his 
undertaking was by no means an illegal one in 
itsidf; tliose who bad always acted for the child 
authorise*! it ; and but for the outer fact, as one 
iiiav call it, that he was armngiiig to keep the 
hoy where he could never hear of or claim his 
riglits, it wiw really no more than changing from 
one school to another. He knew, and knew it 
bfiter at every interview with Prior, whom he 
hated with an intensity that sui'priseil himself, 
that every one concerned in the transaction fully 
speculated upon xeceiving a certificate of the 
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child's death crcloiip; ; hut Boll satisfied his con- 
scicuce hy the knowledge that he would rather 
have harmed himself than Alfred ; and there were 
other iwlliatives in the matter, lie reasoned, that 
if he did not undertake the task, some far less 
scrupulous man might easily be found ; and again, 
tliat even if the boy remained in England, there 
was no great chance of his ever knowing who he 
really was, or of his being able to assert liis rights. 
On the whole. Bell decided it would be much better 
for the boy himself that he should go. We must 
rcimember, too, that for several years the usher 
had led a life not calculated to make his scruph\s 
greater, or his conscience more sensitive. 

It could nut but be flattering to his self-love to 
mark the eagerness with which Priscilla Lauisctt j 
awaited his coming, the evident impurtance which 
she attached to his visits, and the trouble which 
her father took, in his way, to shew his admiration 
of his soii-iii-law. After all, the keeper looketl 
upon Bell as but a young man ; so men of seventy- 
seven think of those ivlio are barely fifty ; aiiil 
presents of poultry ami fish, olftTs of a horse to 
ride, a gun to shoot with, and the like, attested 
Jjamsett’s goml-will. Tin; oiler of the gun Bell 
accepted, .and by way of providing him with the 
advice valuable to a novice, tin; keepf?r went into 
the woixls with iiim in person. What he lliouglit 
-of his pupil limy be judged of by the fact that he 
left him to himself and an iinder-keepifr pretty 
xiarly, and went on to the Hall with the butler, who 
liappencd to come across them ; tliat he scar«:ely 
spoke a word on the Toa<l ; and that, on enter- 
ing the butler's room, he dashed his shot-belt 
down on the table, exclaiming : M live me a mug 
of old October, Master Phillips !* and then, having 
drunk the same, exclaimed further : * That sidiolur 
lieats cock-fighting! Man and buy, liave T shot 
■ over these grounds for more than sixty yc;.w, 
with the earl that now is, ami his father, .iml hu 
father, and I ought to know what shooting is. 1 
say there isn’t such a shot within forty Tiiiles of 
Onslope — T do. j\nd ns for Squire llarbolPs 
keeper, and his shooting, that they make so much 
fuss about*—— The snap of the finger and tliuiiib 
with which the old man concludwl spoke contempt 
for this rivars pretensions more ])l!iinly limn a 
-whole sermon could have done. 

Day after day of the liolidays llnw by, and 
day by day drew nearer the dale on which the 
good ship Fair Rosamond, Al, 1012 tons register, 
was appointed to sail for San Francisco. If 
by chance any of the few persons who took 
an interest in Bell or his pupil, liml seen the 
arlvcitisemcnt relating to this celebrated clipper, 
they had little thought how nearly it concerned 
them. Bell had run up to London twice with- 
in Ae last few days, to settle various things 
connected with his passage ; he did not in- 
tend to join the ship until the lost moment, and 
as she helongcd to a firm which was always 
punctual, he could reckon with certainty upon 
her sailing; he had called each time on the old 
lawver at his West End house. On each occasion 
he had seen the principal himself, and the same 
clerk had alwavs been in attendance ; from this 
he judged that, however commonplace the business 
was intended to appear from the outside, the firm 
were resolved toi nave as few in thi. secret as 
possible. On his last visit, this clerk actually 
offered Bell a pinch of snuff ; the usher was rather 


surprised at this attention from such a dummy ns 
the clerk had always appeared ; he took the pinch, 
nevertheless, and noticed that the box was of 
mossy gold, fitter, he fancied, for the master tlian 
the man. He received a chcmic for his expenses, 
and was complimented by Mr Maine on the 
Imsiness-likc way in which he was proceeding. 
Bell bowed to the compliment, but pricked bis cans 
on the old gentleman mentioning some trivial 
.arrangements he had made at Onslope ; lie wus 
sure lie had not spoken of them, and could not 
uiidei-staud how the lawyer should know anyiliin^r 
alxnit them. 

At last there was but one clear day left before 
the tmiling of the ship ; Bell prepariMl a letter for 
his employers, advising them that he would not 
rt^sumc his scholastic iliilies ; and one in the name 
of some imaginary person, accounting for Alfred’s 
removal. Another letter, which cost him some 
thought, was tor Priscilla, lie had pureliased for 
her a gold watch and chain on his last visit to 
Liindon, and presented his gift in Uie aftc'rnoon 
of the (lay rclerrcd to. Priscilla was warm in Iht 
expressions of ileliglit at the gift ; in her ]»laiii 
home she had never worn or coveted an v thing he- 
y«)iid the silver watch which had bcim her iimlluVs, 
and f-lie had iiiixiMl so little witli strangers, iiii<l 
had hail so little of ]»lL*asure or excitement beyoml 
the gates of llie park, that she was ;ts snsceptitile 
.as a girl of seventeen would have been in a liypasl; 
‘jwriud.* At her earnest riMniest, Bell ]nuiiiiseil to 
call at the lodge in the evening, to see Inn* niicli* ; 
her mother’s only brother. He was coining from 
town to spend a few days at thfe lodge, and le* 
would be so glad to see Mr Bell. 

So the usher promised ; and was true to his 
wonl, after taking his nui(.*t lea at Hanover ll(m<e 
with Alfred. When tlie two look this meal to- 
gethc*r, which was commonly the case, the tray was 
brought into the playground, as the weather was 
gloriously fine ; little Alfred enjoyed these repasts 
so iinich, that the very keenness of his plcasiiru 
brought with it a melancholy when he thought of the 
noisy school teas, .and the impossibility of always 
having Mr Boll’s strange, pheasant talk all to him- 
s(df. This evening, tho usher was not inplined 
to talk of foreign lands or wihl beasts; yet, if 
graver than usual, he was kinder, and laid his 
hand on the boy’s head very tenderly when he 
liade him good-night. He left the school, and 
strolled leisurely towards the Park; but he had 
not been gone more than three minutes before lie 
heard his name shouted loudly, and turning, saw 
Mr Prior running after him. ‘ What is the matter i 
asked the usher. 

‘I haven’t a moment to spare,* gasped 
‘ I have just come to say good-bye, artci to ask it 
there is anything more to be spoken before you go. 
I am off to Yorkshire.* 

* Nothing wrong, 1 hope ? * said Bell. _ 

• No — no ; nothing wrong,* replied Prior ^ only 

some business. I must lie m—'Shropsli^ to- 
morrow morning.* He glanced sharply at Bell a. 
ho spoke, to see if he had noticed the change o 
county, but the latter’s face was imraoyaie. 
‘What I wanted to see you for now,’ continuca 
Prior, ‘was just to ask if all was wady ; monej 
all right ; no hitch, no difficulty. If there is a } 
thing ne^ed, say so at once.’ . , -n n . < r 

‘Nothing, I believe, is needed,* saicl Bell, ^ 
know of nothing to prevent my being 
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Downs in a little over eight-and-forty houTS. My and to talk over which brought me down into 
arrangements are complete, and my mind is as Hertfordshire to-duy ; two days later would have 
before/ been too late, as Mr Bell knows/ 

*Well, good-bye, old fellow!’ exclaimed Prior; ‘ Now, it is coming,’ thought Bell; but the idea 
^ I wish yon luck. A ml listen : dm'l he a fooL did not disturb him, as it had at first, for he felt 
You know what I mean.’ With these words he sure of the good-will of the clerk; though why 
seized the other’s liand, which was not proffered, it was so, and what line the old gentleman was 
wrung it wdth a show of profuse cordiality, and going to take, wore utterly beyond his penetration, 
then hurried off. The clerk began: ‘Come closer, Pris ; and Mr 

‘ Humph ! ’ ejaculated Bell ; ‘ this is to me an Bell, do you draw up. There are no listeners in 
unexpected move ; I wonder if it is so to him. — this qniet place, I know, but one feels safer when 
Hollo, Boots ! 1 am always running against you, it all precautions are taken.* 

seems. Here is half-ivcrown for you; I meant to Jlis listeners conqilied, and the tlirec gatliered 
have given it at the end of the half-year, but round a small table at the window. 

Ibigol/ ^ ‘I came down here, Mr liell/ continued Mr 

‘Thank *ce, sir,’ said the man ; ‘ we do seem to Trenlee, ‘ not at all aware of the mtiina«;y between 
meet pretty often.* He touched his hat, grinned, yourself and iny niece ; I congratulate you both, 
aiiiL disappearciL ; nor would Bell have thought now I know it. Hut when I first heanl of it, it I 
any more of the incident, but for Ins fancying, as occasioncMl me the greatest perplexity, for it was 
he" swung open the side-gate of Oakmoimt Park, on your account 1 took this trip. ‘ I have left 
tliat lie saw Boots walking under the heilgc of an Mafiie, Firth, and Maine.’ 

opposite field ; it might easily have been so, with- ‘Indeed !* said Hell ; but Priscilla only smiled, 

out any extraordinary coincidence, for Ihcre was a ‘ Yes ; I virtually left them sonic months ago,’ 

footpath in the field. rcturiie«l Treiilee, ‘ for 1 have only waited to see 

Ikdl passed through the gate, and, with the free- the closing of a few transactions in which ]^lr 
dom of an assured visitor, entered the lodge ; Maine, the senior, was interested. I have been with 
Priscilla, bearing liis step, rose to meet him, and him liffv years ; so T have earned my retirement, 
to introduce him to the stranger. The latter was He is oliler than I am, and is almost post work ; 
seated at the farther side of the room, the darkest but to oblige one iniluential client he personally 
part at any time, and as the quiet evening liglit attended to a certain little, husiness — as you know, 
was almost excluded by the. flowers which itllod Mr Bell. Your atfair is finished ; he has gone 
the open window, Bell could see him only indis- from the firm, and 1 have left. Now, I know you 
tinctly. With a flutter of pride, Priscilla intro- are going to California’ (Priscilla caught her breath 
diiced her uncle, Mr Daniel Trenlee ; as she did and cla-spiul her baud.s at hearing this); ‘and as 
so, the person indicated rose, and extending his you arc going to marry xiiy niece, L mean to have a 
hand to the usher, said : ‘ I have had the pleasure vciy different conversation with you than I hail at 
of meeting Mr Bell before ; in fact, we am quite first intended, and slmlL let you know more of the 
old acquaintauces.* matter you have in liand than, I daresay, they 

Bell, wlio was but seldom ofrhi.s guarrl, staggered have told you. This is all in strict confidence, you 
back in amazement. Why, this was the clerk know, and never to be used except for our own 
from the great lawyer's ; tfiis was the conridenti.*il safety or benefit. It is nothing to us what other 
man with the gohhui simff-hox ; this was the man ])Copie do, only, if they want to make tools of us, 
who must know or guess everything relative to it is but iialiWal we should see if we cannot be 
bis intended flight — and this man, ton, Priscilla’s edged tools sometiine.s. I can answer for Pris’s 
uncle ! Although astountled by the discover}', the silence, and you ought to be safe if you arc trasted 
tisher quickly rt^covered himself, and expressed the in an iifiair of this kind. Now there is a child at 
pleasure he mlt at meeting him again, aii<l so forth ; school here under the name of Rtiinwood, whom 
but while calm enough outwai^ly, he was in a you have agreed to take chaige of in America, 
maze of speculation and wonder os to what turn until ho grows up ; unless, indeed, you prove vour- 
events would take, and whether the clerk would self apt at uiiderstaiidiiig what is wanted of you. 
feel it his duty to open his niece’s eyes, when he As you perhaps know, he is his father’s oldest and 
found that she was engaged to he married to a man only child, and the father would marry again, but 
who was embarked in so doubtful an undertaking, could assuredly not marry where he wishes, if that 
His doubts changed to surprise, whexi he found, by Ijoy were known to exist. This man, sir, this 
n score of little jokes and liints, that the clerk was father, is a dreadfully bad man his father is bod 
^ready aware of the engagement, and approved of enough ; but it is only the latter’s influence which 
it, as was plain from some of his hints conveying has kept the son from making short work of the 
alluBions to his own wealth, and to the fact that lie poor boy long before now. There is some vow or 
had neither wife, cliick, nor child, and that Pris superstitious rite which the younger man bos per- 
vas a favourite of his. S3o 13cll decided that formed, which keeps him from harming the child, 
jhe Inas which the father and daughter had in his I should have thought he cared nothing for any 
favour, had, by their jHirtial representations, been pledge or vow, but it seems he is restrained by 
extended to the uncle, and he was not sony to find having taken an oath never to hurt the boy — and 
that it was so. it is his own child 1 am talking abont ; but if he 

It OTew so dark that Priscilla rose to get caudles, could get it done at second-hand, without actually 
but Mr Trenlee stopped her. ‘ Let a poor Cockney giWng the order, he would be pleased. Things 
®*yoy the beautiful twilight,’ he said ; ‘ it is all very nave come to a crisis ; if he delays much longer, 
well for you conntiy folks, who have it cveiy night, he will probably lose the chance of inarcying a 
to think nothing of but we are different Hesides, lady of great wealth, and so^e and his father have 
Pns, I have now some business to talk over, which arninged to send young Rainwoc^, as they call 
better be done before your father comes in, him, quite away, and they have pitched upon yon. 
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as their aj^ent. 1 don’t know how they found you 
out, in the lirst instaiice *— 

‘1 was chosen, 1 suppose,’ interrupted Bell, 
‘because I was the only master left at Hanover 
House during the liolhlays, and little Rainwood 
was the only pupil A man named Prior is the 
pGisoii who iirtit opened the matter to me.’ 

‘Prior — Prior!' mused Mr Trenlce ; *I don’t 
know him ; but it would not be difficult to get 
a Siife man, especially as pcijiaps even he was 
not trusted with real names. Bless you! tho.Hc 
in the secret only know it piecemeal among 
them, excepting myself ; and 1 have tried to find 
out by what channel they were working, but 
could not succeed. The agent, however, seems 
very well satisfied with you, although, like a pru- 
dent man, he has watched you rather closely. 1 
saw you look iip sharply enough when old Mr 
Maine was talking about your arrangements at 
this place ; he let out more than he should have 
done ; but, there ! you could hardly light your 
pipe without a reiiort being made of it to head- 
quarters.’ 

‘ Indeed ! ’ exclaimed Bell 

‘ Yes ; it 's quite true,’ continued the clerk : 
‘this Prior liud a man in your house in his pay — 
one Joseph Dodds, who is a sort of groom there, I 
think.’ 

‘ Why, he is our “boots!”’ exclaimed Bell ; ‘and 
our informailon accounts for my always stum- 
ling over him, go where 1 would.’ 

‘Of course, it docs,’ assented Mr Trcniee, with a 
smile. ‘Well, that’s enough about the machinery 
employed. What 1 have to tell you— and the 
information may some day be worth thousands 
to you — is the real name of the boy, and conse- 
quently that of his father ; also where his mother is.’ 

‘ I thought, from Prioi^s account, and from all I 
bad heonl before, that slie was dead,’ said Boll. 

‘So they report, and so, possibly, this Prior 
believes,’ replied Trenlec ; ‘ but that is just the 
most important part, to my thinking, of tlie secret 
She is alive, but in a private madhouse.’ 

‘ Mod ! Poor thing I ’ said Priscilla, who Inul | 
been listening, the most interested, probably, of 
the three. 

‘No more mad than f am,’ returned the clerk ; 
‘but, under another name, there she is, down in 
Yorkshire ; but she will not be there long ’ 

‘ Yorkshire !— how extraordinary ! ’ ejaculated 
the usher. 

‘ Why extraordinary ? Why not Yorkshire, us 
well as anvwhcre else I ’ asked Trcmlee. 

‘1 could not help internipting you,’ said Bell, 
‘for, as I was coming here, Prior ran up to me to 
bid me farewell, and to say that he hod suddenly 
been called to Yorkshire.’ 

‘Well, they may want him down there,’ snifl 
Trenlee, after a moment’s rellcction, ‘ for thev liave 
bad some trouble with the young woman lately ; 
the succeeded in breaking out, 1 hear, and nearly 
got away, but luckily they recaptured her.’ He 
aaid ‘ luckily,’ atid evidently meant it, for his ideas 
mndered no further than strategy or policy. The 
right or the wrong of the matter did not trouble 
him; besides, if they hail not caught her, of 
what value would have been this now-importaiit 
secret t ‘ They are going to remove her to-morrow, 
aa the present situation is not lonely enougli. 8he 
is the only patient in the house,’ Le continued ; 
‘and as she 18 as sane as any one bn-athing, they 


arc obliged to take unusual precautions witli 
her*— 

‘ I thought,’ intemiptod Bell, ‘ that commis- 
sioners of some kind occasionally visited the 
patients at these houses.’ 

‘ So they do,* explained Mr Trenlec ; ‘ but they 
never see her. lliey always sec the kecqier'a wife 
dressed up, who answers to tlic name of the patient 
— and precious rubbish she tidks, you may be 
sure. The effect of this is, that if she could make 
any appeal, the commissioners themselves arc so 
convinced of her madness, by what they consider 
the evidence of their own eyes and cars, that they 
would jKiy no aiteiitioii to anything she might 
write. 1 should not wonder, however, if tliis 
Prior is going down from her Imsband to sec 
about shiiYing her abroad also. I know that some 
men are engaged as her keepers ; and if she does 
go abroad, take my word for it, Mr Bell, w'liat- 
ever may be her son’s luck, she will never see 
England again ; and 1 will lay this smiff-box- pure 
gold, Mr Bell, a present from my old master— 
against a fourpeiiny-xtiece, that she is nut alive this 
day six months.’ 

‘ O uncle ! * exclaimed Priscilla, ‘ if 3*011 think 
that siicii wickedness is afloat, can 3-011 not do 
soiiiothing to thwart it, and save the poor lady i 
I feel ns bad ns the wndchos thenisclvcs, to hear of 
their plots, and do nothing.’ 

* My dear Pris,’ replied her uncle, scntcii- 
iiously, ‘you don’t nnacrstaiicl these things, fn 
the first place, it is no business of mine, or ours ; 
Mr Btdl could get nothing by interfering and 
exposing these schemes ; you must remember that. 
And in the next place, we have no proof of any- 
thing being wrong ; my Kuspicions would amount 
to iiotliing in a court of law. In fact, I am only 
explaining all these circiimsL'inccs so tliat Mr Bell 
shall know os much about tliem as myself, in case 
anything should huppiui to me, and lie should find 
it desirable to use the information. Nor did 1 get 
the knowledge in my own coiilidential department 
of the business ; if I haxl, I imuiUI not have told it 
to you. I received great part of it — enough, with 
w'hat I knew*, to account lor all — from a clerk in 
the office, whom the husband choo.ses to trust in 
preference to myself, and this clerk owes me 
money, which he can’t pay ; so there it is. Well, 
now to go on. Tlie wife, you see, is safe enough ; 
and 1 am not sure that even the re.sideiit keeper 
knows licr real name. She is there as Mrs Mary 
liobinson — a not vexy uncommon name, you must 
own ; and perhaps, if she has ever told her true 
one to the keeper, he docs not believe her. Her 
son— who, she believes, died some years ago, as 
they professed sympathy witli Jicr sorrow sufficient 
to allow her to wear iiiourning— goes by the iianio 
of Alfred Rainwood ; so, if, bv any extraordinary 
chance, he were to hear of her, or she of him, 
there is nothing in the names to remind them ot 
each other.’ 

‘ I fancied,’ said Bell, ‘ that wo should hear that 
Rainwood was the maiden name of this lady- - 
poor creature! — os 1, of course, guessed it was 
not his father’s.’ 

‘ Oh, they would not run such a risk as that. 
Bat now wr the secret’ The clerk lowered Ins 
voice here, and his hearers each bent forward to 
listen. ‘His father is Captain Reginald Maylis, 
of whose resignation— I may say expulsion 
from the army, some time hack, you must have 
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heard. The grandfather ir old Sir lleginald Maylia, 
the banker; and this hoy’a iiainii is Reginald 
Maylis also. He was born near Plymouth, and 
you will find in Soltash Church the registry of his 
birth. Here is a copy. Jlis parents were married 
ill St MichaoPfl, Coventry, all being regular and in 
(.lac form, as this second document, which you had 
better place with the other, will show. When 
we have light to read, you will sec that Reginald 
Maylis, captain, was married by license to Katha- 
rine Rose Daiiiton, parents dead ; and with these 
mpers’ 

‘Oh, good heavens, what is the matter?’ 
exclaimed Priscilla. * What ails Hr Rcll 7 Oh, 
liclp me, uncle ! * 

This exclamation was drawn by the usher sud- 
denly rising from his chair, and falling heavily to 
the ground. 

‘Get lights, girl, at once,* said the rlcrk, wdio 
was very cool ; * he is in a fit ; 1 daresay he is 
subject to them quick ! ’ 

With a great etfort, Priscilla rontrolled herstdf, 
brought lights, and drew the curtains ; her uncle 
had already raised the insensible m.an to a sitting 

J KiBlurc, but his strength W'os not suflicioiit to lift 
lim from the ground. He removed liis neckcr- 
diief, while Priscilla fetclicd water and stimulants; 
by aid of these. Roll soon gave signs of returning 
consciousness, and coubl leml such slight help to 
his cn!n|)auions as enabled them to place him on 
the sofa. 

* Kollo ! you are all right now, old fellow/ said 
Trcnlce, slapping him gently on the shoulder ; I 
* but you gave poor Pris a terrible turn, an«l quite | 
staggered me. What was it— a dream f* 

‘Yes,’ said the usher, faintly, but distinctly — 

‘ I have awakened from a dreadful ilreani. I am 
better now. Finish your iiiforniatioti.’ 

‘ 0 no, Mr Bell,* exclaimed Priscilla ; ‘ pray, 
hear no more to-night. 1 fear you grew so excited 
with the story that it made you ill. Wc will talk 
more in the morning.* 

‘ God bless you, Priscilla ! * said Bell, with more 
warmth than he had ever before shewn, fondling 
the hand which she hod laid oil his. ‘ What you 
said earlier to-night, would have taught me my 
duty, laid I not been callous of heart.— But I must 
know a little more, Mr Trcnlee ; for instance, you 
have not yet said where this lady is.’ 

* Well, that must finish for to-night, then,’ said 
the clerk ; ‘ in short, there is no more to be told, 
and the fact itself is of little coiisoqiienoo, as she is 
to he removed immediately. But I will find out 
where they take her, trust me.’ 

‘But where is she now? why don’t you say 
where she is now ? * demanded Bell, somewdiat 
impatiently. 

‘Dear me, how irritable invalids always arc,* 
nought Trenlce ; then added aloud : ‘ She is at ; 
Briar House, about naif a mile from the little 
village of llittle in Yorkshire, on the Skipton 
'^wad. 1 know the place well ; 1 have been there, 
on otlier business, a dozen times.’ 

‘Thank you,’ said the usher.— ‘Now, Priscilla, 
let me beg a drop more of the brandy.’ Ills 
j^uest was complied with, and he continued : 
You Me, Mr Trenlce, how steadily I can pour out 
we spirit, and how steailily 1 can hold the glass. 
i fancy I am as cool and composed os 1 was an 
hour afjo.’ 

‘ Qmte so ; better, in fact,* agreed the clerk, who 


would have said anything exactly opposite to 
please and reassure the invalid. 

* Very well,* continued Bell ; ‘ then you wull 
perhaps walk outside the loflge with me lor three 
minutes, while Miss Lamsett is preparing supper, 
as we must be in her way.* 

‘ Certainly,* stiid Trenlce, who of course saw that 
this trivial excuse was hut a cover to something 
more iniportanl ; so they went out together, and 
walked to and fro in the broad park avenue. 

Whatever it was that the usher had to say, 
his couimiinication app»*ared to surprise Trenlee 
almost as much as tiic latter’s story hud alfccted 
him ; and at the end of a far longer conversation 
than Miss Priscilla had expected, the two shook 
hamls warmly, and re-entered the lodge. On his 
niece gently reproaching them for their delay, Mr 
Trenlee said : ‘ We are about to behave far worse 
than thiit, I fear, Pris ; but you know when I am 
in earnest. 1 am very much so now. Wc must 
find your father, in the first place ; and in the next, 
you must contrive to make up a bed for Alfred 
Hainwoofl.* 

‘Alfred!’ exclaimed Priscilla; but she asked 
no que^stions ; as her uncle had said, she knew 
when he was in earnest. 

The clerk continucil : ‘ Mr Bi‘ll and myself are 
going a very long journey to-night.* 

‘ To-night ! ’ ga-^^ped Priscilla. 

‘To-night,’ repeated her undo. ‘ Wc shall catch 
the lust northern train, which stops at Onslope in 
about a couple of hours. Wc shall want a third 
party with us, and he must be a younger man 
than I am, or 1 would take your father. I want 
a perfectly trustworthy, silent, and courageous 
fellow. Now, who can we have ? ’ 

‘ Dick Willand at the Hall is just the person,’ 
said Priscilla ; ‘ he is under the stcwani there, 
and he woiibl do anything fur father. You may 
trust him with your life ; and he is the strongest 
mail in Onslope.’ 

‘ Then he is just the fellow for us,’ said Trenlee. 
‘ So, Pris, you must take vour lapdogs, and go to 
the Hall for Mr Dick ; tc\l him to be in readiness 
within an hour, and he will not be away above a 
day or two. 1 will go and find your father ; he is 
sure to be with Barnes the butcher, over his 
invariable criblxige. — While you, Mr Bell, ivill 
fetch Alfred.* 

The old gentleiiiairs decisive iiianiicr left no 
possibility of delay or dispute, and in less than 
five minutes after he had spoken, the lodge was 
desei-tcd, and each of the three speeding on the 
errand directed. 

A PERUVIAN KAILWAV. 

The development of engineering science during 
the past century has been most remarkable, and 
seemed to reach its climax when the Mont Cenis 
Tunnel was completed with perfect succesa. But 
this has in its turn been surpassed in the far- 
distant land of Peru, wdicre perseverance has over^ 
come natural obstacles which would have been 
considered insunuountable a few years ago, and 
the mighty chain of the Andes is on the point of 
being crossed by a railway at an elevation of 
between five and six thousand yards. This is no 
ordinary work, and it may not be uninteresting to 
give a slight sketch of its progress. 
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Peril, which is travcTscd from north to sonth by 
the ConlilleRi, is thus divided into two very differ- 
ent rcf^ons. That narrow portion which is bor- 
dered by the Pacific is sandy and arid, crossed at 
rare intervals by valleys more or less cultivated, 
and veiled during three-quarters of the year by a 
thick fog. Tt seems as if nature, imitating the 
jealous care of the miser, had sowed desolation 
over this part to hide from man’s cupidity the 
incoiiiparable riches which lie beyond. On the 
other side of the mountains, the rich basin of the 
Amazon stretches out in all its beauty, with the 
grand tributaries which water it. Whilst the few 
streams which flow into the Pacific arc torrents 
which cannot be navigated, the Ucayali, the 
Tambo, and the Apurimac on the other side roll 
their deep and limpid waters through vast forests. 
Between these rise tliu peaked crests, the volcanoes, 
and snowy summits of the Andes, rising to a 
height of eighteen thousand feet, presenting a 
scries of plains covered with thin pasturage, or 
forming deep valleys of wonderful fertility. 

It is thus easy to uudorsland how necessary good 
roads must he for the prosperity of the country. 
Yet, until the last two years, a highway fit for 
carriages was unknown between Jjinia and Callao 
on the coast. At the very gates of tlie capital, a 
few carts were dragged through sandy nits; hut 
soon this changed, in the sierra, to a path only 
accessible to mules ; everything being carried on 
the backs of these animals, or llamas, marching one 
after onotlier in Indian file. This will account for 
the immense price of many articles of merchan- 
dise ; for, when the freight from this country to 
Lima costs two pounds a ton, twenty pounds more 
is required to get it a hundred in lies up tiic 
country. Though roads were thus wanting, Peru 
possessed two short lines of railway as early as 
1818, one uniting the capital with the port of 
Callao, and the other to the sea-baths at (Jliorillos ; 
botli liave answered well for the shareholders. 

It was not until 1889 tliat any new enterprise 
was discussed, wlicn the arrival of an American 
capitalist, Mr Meiggs, well known on the const of 
the Pacific, where he had constructed a railway 
between Valparaiso and Santiago, gave an impulse 
to the work. To get the riches of the interior 
conveyed across the Andes, to encourage emigra- 
tion to so delicious a cHiiuitc, and in time to ojicn 
a way to Brazil, marked out the objects of the 
advocates of the central line. Three valleys con- 
verge towards the capital, all equally fertile : the 
fiist^ leads directly to Cerro de Pasco, a very rich 
mining country ; the second to a less known dis- 
trict, blit incredibly fertile, and supplied w'ith 
splendid forests ; tlie third to the pulley of Jauja. 
After due consideration on the part of the engin- 
eers, the second of these was decided on, through 
the valley of the river llimac ; for, though 
narrower, the incline is more regular, having fewer 
cascades and precipices. 

For this great undertaking the govemmont gave 
gratuitous use of the lands belonging to it, all 
the material necessary to bo admitted free, and a 
laigo sum of money. From eight to twelve thou- 
sand Chilians and Cliincse were engogi d as work- 
men ; and the whole is now in su^ an advanced 
state, that on the 2lBt of July 167€^ Peru hopes to 


celebrate the fifty-third anniversary of her indc. 
pendetice by the opening of this railway. 

Taking the report of M. d’Avricourt^ a gentle, 
man resident at Limi^ a few of the difficulties may 
be described. The line begins at Callao, and for 
some iiiilcB passes through a well-cultivated valley, 
but gradually the incline rises to four in a hundred 
whci-e the river and some alluvial land fill up tlie 
narrow space. Hero begin enormous cuttings, one 
not less than a Immlred feet in depth, where snp. 
porting walls are necessary, many lurincls, and 
above all, the famous viiiduct of Verrugas, the 
highest in the world, between five and six hundreil 
feet in length, and nearly three huiulml feet in 
height at the centre. It rests on three vertical 
inllars, having a base of granite and Portland 
cement. The bridge, which is entirely of ii-on, ami 
weighed six hundred tons, was brought in jiieccs 
from North America, where it was forged. 

Twice has the torrent of the Riinac to be crossed 
by bnMgps no less nimarkablo than the. Venugas | 
viiuliict ; the height must necessarily be very grejit 
to admit of tlie swollen stream wlum the siuiws are 
melting. There is a graceful little detour beside 
two valleys, when the rail roaches Maiitiiciina, ami j 
is once more on a level with the river ; already it I 
is aiiove seven thousand feet higher lliaii the 
but to reach the ridge of the CJorilillera an equal 
distance has to be siirmouiitiMl. At the first glance 
this seems iiiqiossibic, for the valley entirely dis- 
appears, and the llimac rolls its foaming waters 
between perpendicular rocks, the summits of wliich 
seem lost in the clouds. The eye. seeks for a njiul, 
and sees nothing but narrow, deep gorges and dry 
hard rock. Here and there, the torrent slackens its 
course, and in some nooks the Indian has built his 
calun ; the water irrigates his iield, and from Iii.s 
knowledge of how to eiiijdoy it at a considerable 
height, a green patch may be discerned hcni ami 
there on apparently inacce.ssible eminences. 

But this niountaiii-cullure is not exempt from 
danger. Last year, liima trembled for its exist- 
ence on seeing the flow of the river siublcnly 
stoppled. Under the constant action of the filter- 
ing of the water to their fields, tlmuigh canals cut 
by the Indians, a mountain c.niinbled at once, inter- 
cepted the Kimac, iiinl transformed it into an 
immense lake, 'wliieli filled for many doys the 
valley up to Mantucaiio. The line of the railway 
disappeared, and many men were buried in tb<* 
ruins, but the dam thus formed was happily 
sufficiently strong to keep the waters within their 
new limit, and again they resumed their course by 
fonning a waterfall over the obstacle. 

From this place the spectacle which nature 
presents makes it a wonder how a locomotive 
can cross such terrible defiles ; no less than thirty 
bridges and viaducts in one long succession 
pass over the ground, and when a curve is “H" 
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done for the first time after passing the fnghtiui 
gorge of Chacahuaro, where the mountains separate 
a little, and the eye rejoices to see the picturesqwc 
village of San Mateo. But all too soon the wi y 
closes up, disappears, and there is nothing 
vast chasm, at tne bottom of which the river to 
along majestically, bordered by two steep waJ is o 
rock. In the distance the sound of the waterfaU 
is heard, and the white foam rushes dovrii 
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etrcam, the mule-road cut in the rock leads through quintals a day arc made, each quintal being worth 
ft hundred windings, whilst masses of porphyry about a guinea. This result may be thought e.K- 
hong over the abyss, threatening to crush the aggeratcid, but it is rather below than above the 
traveller. This is the celebrated gorge of the average. 

jnfimillo, perhaps the finest in the whole chain of The culture of cotton has not been so successful, 
the Cordillera. The Uiiiiac, about thirty yards in for though the climate is so mild and equable, it 
width, falls over the rocks at a height of a hundred requires greater care. 1'lie vine grows luxuriantly, 


and twenty feet. 


I from wdiicli very good wine an«l braiuly are made ; 


To make a railway through such a defile was an whilst the cacaf» gathered around Cuzco produces 
impossibility ; but, by first carrying the line to a the best cliocolati*. in tbe w^rld. Tlic colder 
considerable height, it was practicable to pierce climate of the hills permits the pobito, wheat, 
the rock for a tunned, throw a bridge over the barley, and oats to flourish ; mel ou the other side 
river, and again enter the earth for a considerable of the Andos, in tbe wibl <listrict which they call 
distance, still continuing the iiiteniiinablc ascent, the moniawxy the most valuable trees crowd and 
Another fine viaduct, three hundred feet long, stifle each other in their tropical luxuriance — 
brings the line to Chicla, a region very rich in among these are th(» cc'dar, the mahogany, the 
minerals of various kinds, the working of which ebony, and the casfarilla, tbe bark of wliiuh sup- 
only waits for the iron way to bring them down tfj \ plies a valuable nie«licirie. 
the coast The principal difiiculties are now over- j Tlie famous mines of Peru must not be for- 
come ; the valley is wider, ainl lln3 Uimac is no ! gotten ; but, alas, those which in the last century 

longer an impetuous torrent, but a miserable ! gave millions to Spain, now scarcely produce suifi- 

.>itream fed by small rivulets ; the mountains have ‘ cient metal to coin for the country. There still 
a grander but more desolate aspect, and at the end j exist seventy mines of gold, and nearly nine hun- 
o( the defile rises a snowy peak, which dazzles the ! dred of silver, besides tlK»se of copper, mercury, 
eye with its brilliancy. The mules travel on | and lead ; but during the war the works wem 
slowly ; both they and their riders sutleT from difli- 1 abandoned, water has invaded the galleries, and 
cully" of breathing, owing to the mrelactinn of the \ great exijensc in pumping woiibl be necessary be- 
air at that tremendous height. One last tunnel ; fore their hidden riches couhl he uncovered. Salt- 

marks the culminating ]»oint ; and on the high I petre, coal, and petroleum only require labour to 

plateaux of the Andes the railway proceeds until, | develop them ; the latter is mot with very near 
tiy an easy descent, it arrives at the miserjiblc ; the surface, and not far from the sea. To the 
village of "Aroya, only important as the terminus ! south, in the salt country of Tarapaca, the jjround 
from whence branch oil’ the roads to Jauja and j is one immense bed of soltpetrc, and a rajl, now 
Tarma ' nearly completed, is intended to bring the coal 

The fort of San Ramon, lost in the midst of .from the district of Iluarez to tbe coast. This is 
forests, marks the eastern limit of the republic ; ; of a superior kiinl to that wliicli has been found in 
under its sliellcr several farms have been chosen, ; Chili. Almost all the coal now used is brought 
and their prosperitv affords a striking example of ' round Caixs Horn from this country, and sold at 
the return wliicli labour can obtain in tlii.s rich j aii incredible price, so that to have it on the spot 
country. Tlie colonists arc in every case realising will be an imineiise advantage, 
fiftv per cent ; all arc rich, and many had no capital | It would be strange to pHs over in silence the 
to begin with: tlie axe of the pioneer lias cut dowai | gn'at souivo of Peruvian riclies, ami almost the 
the tropical vegetation, and rice, collee, and rum ; tmly resource the state can otfer to its creditors, 
arc lately exported. On tlio day wdion the railway j guano. It was not unknown to the Incas, who 
shall join the twenty leagues which separate this j einploycil it with success in agriculuire ; but its 
little fort from commuuicjitiou with tlie Amazon, - value was forgotten until Hunibuldt visited the 
where Admiml Tucker, with his flotilla, waits the j country in 1, when he sent some specimens to 
arrival of the engineer, Peru will have o]>ened a j two French chemists for analysation. Little attoii- 
new entrepot for commercial progress, and its pro- ' lion was paid to it ; but lliirly years after, wlieii M. 
ductions carried between the two great oceans will Cochet recommended its use, he was looked upon 
procure for it tlie first place in South America. as mad, and died poor and unknown in a hospital 
It only remains to be seen what are the riches at Bonlcaux. Jiowever, the discovery was not 
which this land can offer. There arc truly few lost, and for many years past Peru has reaped an 
countries where nature is so prodigal. The sand enormous fortune from her guano islands. Some 
of the coost-linc, in appearance mimical to all of the deposits are now exhausted, but othcra are 
vegetation, is, on the contrary, virgin soil, which, worked, and will insure a certain revenue for at 
without tillage, gives a hundred per cent., if water least ten years to come. The chemical mani^es 
can bo supplied. The fields were foniicrly ini- now made may reduce the value of guano, but 
gated witli rare skill by the Incas, and now agri- though the phosphate of lime used for thein is 
culture has greatly developed during the lost few ahumlaut, llie. nitrates, which are equally mdis- 
yeaia. Rice, cotton, and sugar farms are abundant pensable, are almost uaintixig in Europe, but are 
cu the coast. To the south, in the valley of met with in a pure stale in Parapaca. 

Oanote, the sugar-cane grows with a vigour* un- In this favoured land ol Peru there exist rich 
equalled even m the Antilles. Cut at the end of crops, splendid timber, metals, minerals.^ Ln- 
tw) yean, it will furnish another rich harvest in liappih', however, independence, while bringing 
the same time ; and on some lands seven or eight the shallow of liberty to Peru, has not developed 
S^eringB without a new plantation being made, in the nation, os among the Chilians, a love 
The owner of a small plot of six acres mlmittcd of labour, which must be the first condition of a 
that liis profits amounted to eight linndred a year, nation's prosperity. The Cholos, or Indian raw, 
la the northem part> it is more developed, and disdain held- work, and are content to live m 
one mantU^toiy is spoken of where eight hundred poverty ; and the blacks, a robust people, willing 
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to work, liave nlinoftt disappeared since the aboli- 
tion of slavery. Tt is to tlie (/hinesc emigrants, 
more tluin ten tlioussind of whom disembark 
yearly at Callao, that the country looks for help ; 
their quiet resigned character and superior intel- 
ligimce render them there, ns elsewhere, a most 
valuable resource in industrial and agricultunil 
work. 


A AVELCOME AVINDFALL. 

In a luxuriously furnished dRiwing-room, whose 
windows faced Hyde Park, one lovely afternoon in 
June 18 — , sat a hidy, whose age, judging from 
her appearance, was about twenty-thrcc. She was 
alone, but, by her restless movements and varying 
expression, it was evident that some one was 
momentarily expected. Her face was a fair one, 
but bore on it the uiiinistiikable impress of anxiety, 
which shaded features of no onlinary beauty. She 
was simply but elegantly dressed in a ])ale mauve 
muslin; and on her white fingers glittered some 
rings of great value, in addition to the one plain 
circlet which proclaimed her to be a wife. 

She glanced with an anxious look from the 
window towards the Park, and sighed. 

‘Not a sign of him. AVhat can it be ?* Then 
she paced up and down the room, until a knrirk 
at the door arrested her, and her maid entered, 
holding in her arms a fragile and perfect dress of 
white tulle and costly lace, which had just arrived 
from Madame Elise, with an inquiry whether ]klrs 
Vivian would wear it that evening, or decide upon 
another. Mrs Vivian— for such was the 1,'wly's 
name — without a glance ut the dress in question, 
replied : ‘ No, Forrest ; you can put it away. I don't 
think 1 shall go out ut all to-night.’ 

Forrest retired at once, not without sundry sup- 
pressed comments on the extraonlinary decision of 
her young mistress. ‘ Not going out, after order- 
ing this lovely dress, and to the duchess’s ball 
too — ^well, I never !’ And feeling quite aggrieved, 
Forrest carried it up to Mrs Vivian's dressing- 
room, and deposited it carefully on a snih. 
‘Maybe she’ll change her mind when iiinstcr 
comes in,’ she reflected sagely, ‘ so I w'on't put it 
in the wardrobe.’ 

At seven o’clock, a hansom dashed up to the 
door of the Vivians’ house, and in a iiiomeiit or 
two Mr Vivian was with his wife. 

‘ Oh, my darling Charley, why are you so late ? 
I have been in despair about you.’ 

‘ ( couldn’t help it, Alice ; you don’t know how 
glad r am to get back even now.’ He kissed his 
wife fondly, and they seated themselves together, 
whilst he prepared to explain the reason of his 
deli^. 

‘ 1 sec it is bad, Charley. Don’t be afraid to tell 
me,* she said eagerly. 

‘ It is liad indeed, Alice ; it hardly could be worse. 
I have moved heaven and earth to try to get some 
more money ; but unless a miracle happens, nothing 
can save us. Everything has gone down, down, 
down ; and unless a marvellous rise comes within 
the next week, 1 shall be utterly smashevl.’ 

*Wc can but hope,’ murmured Alice; ‘and if 
the crash comes, we have each other.’ 


‘ My own wife, ray brave, hopeful, loving wife • 
responded Air Vivian fervently, ‘ yon are indneda 
precious comforter ! Yet it is principally on ycjur 
account I dread it.’ 

‘ Don’t think of me. I shall be happy wherever 
we are, and feci I can bear anything better than 
this uncertainty; it seems like being on aprcci. 
pice.’ 

The two sat talking for some time, in turns com- 
forting each other on the subject of some coiiiiii>f 
disaster which it was evident they considered it 
itiiposaihle to avert. They hod only been inarri(i<l 
six months; ami when Alice Aniioslcy became 
the wife of the rich banker Charles Vivian, the 
world ill general smiled on her nuptials and con. 
sidered her u most fortunate girl, for he was 
young, prosperous, and haiulsome, ami most truly 
in love ivith her ; whilst she, entirely returnin'* 
his affection, thought little of the pecuniary 
advantages of her marriage, in comparison with 
the fact that her lot was in future to be link» d 
with that of one who so thoroughly possessed her 
heart. 

Miss Anncslcy was an orphan, and, up to the 
time of her marriage, had lived with a inarri(i«l 
sister, some ten years her senior, a Mrs Freibn-ick 
Atw'ood. Mr Atwooil was a (Mty man of eonsirlcr- 
ahle wealth, ami it was tlirough him that Alii*o 
had made her husbamrs acquaintance ; and in six 
short weeks after meeting for the first time, they 
w’ere married. 

Little was known of Mr Vivian’s antecedents 
beyond the fm-t, that he was a distant ndnliini 
of a very old family of his own name ; that he 
possessed no near relatives, but was emiiieiitly 
agreeable, belonged to a first-rate club, was a 
general favourite witli both sexes, and was invari- 
ably met in the best circh's, wliicli was a conclu- 
sive juoof that there was nothing objection.iMe 
about him. He had, not many years before meeting 
Alice, become a ]iarlner in a banking-house in the. 
City, and as from that time his wealth seemed rmi- 
staiUly to be increasing, it w.as generally believed 
that his business was a first-rate one. And, indeed, 
so it had been ; and when he married, he could 
affonl to install his bride in one of the nicest 
houses in liondon, with every appliance of comfort 
and luxury. Tt was a wonderful marriage for 
Alice, who only possessed a small yearly income 
of one hundrwl ami fifty pmimla, which, however, 
her father’s oldest friend and family lawyer, Mr 
Upton, insisted should be settled safely upon her- 
self. This raiitioii on the part of the lawyer was 
deemed by Mr Atwood to be supcrfluouB ; but Mr 
Upton was firm, and, in spite of remonstrance 
from even Alice herself, did his utmost to make 
the bridegroom elect settle a certain amount upon 
her ill addition ; but here he failed, and was obliged 
to be satisfied with having secured her own money 
—a ijood deed, for which no one thanked him at 
the time. 

Mr Vivian gave his wife magnificent presents ; 
the Atwoods wore most liberal ; and friends seemed 
to start up in every flirection, eager to add their 
offerings to the bridal gifts so plentifully bestowcil 
on the future Mrs Vivian. To be brief, the mar- 
riage took place, and the pair went abroad for a 
few weeks, returning to England, first to pay a lew 
countiy visits, and then to take possosaion oi 
their new house, and to take their part, in 
time, in one of the most brilliant seasotas ever 
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known in London. Mr Vivian was rich, Mrs 
Vivian was a beauty, and before she knew it hcr- 
eelt Mrs Vivian was the rajje. Every one called ; 
invitations were showered upon them ; and thouf'li 
tliey both agreed in thinking a r|uiet evening now 
and then would be very w'elcoine, it was almost 
impossible to achieve such a thing. 

But a shade seemed gradually to envelop Mr 
Vivian, and though his devotion to liis wife was 
evident, still, it was apparent tliat liis marriage 
was changing him, for he was now not the same 
man. Alice perceived the alteration, and fiiv^t 
wondered, then trembled, and then charged him with 
it, nor desisted until she had gained his fullest con- 
iidence. In the midst of their gaiety and mag- 
nificence, she heard that her liusbiind was ou the 
verge of ruiu. lie told her all, uiiljunleiiod hiiti- 
Bell' to her sympathising car, and so relieved him- 
self of half the anguish which conceal iiu^nt had 
entailed. It was the old story : speciilatiriiis had 
failed, which, as a partner, he shared in ; otliem 
hud been ventured on, but were e«|ually unfor- 
tunate: and it now rc(|iiircd but one whisper 
.against the solvency of the bank to insure its 
ruin. To avert the possibility of suspicion, Alice 
went out as usual, and received visitors in her 
splendid home with a smiling exterior, which 
covered, alas ! a sinking heart ; while he .struggled 
l«) avert the dre-ided crash, returning home every 
ftllternoon jiuled and worn, only to have to brace 
himself up to accompany his wife to some gay 
scene, sadly in discordance with tlieir feelings, 
hut a necessary effort to avoivl suspicion, blatters, 
they vainly hoped, might yet he arranged, .and 
they would he able quietly to witlnlraw from 
f.ln'ir present position without the fiasco which .a 
siithlen collapse would entail. 1 'hcy must fulfil 
their engagements, and, worse still, allow a hall, 
for which Mrs Vivian had, little dreaming of what 
w.'is imminent, issued innnnKTahle invitations. Poor 
Alice ! no wonder that her heart sank when she 
thought of what might be in the future, or that 
she. almost recoiled from the sight of the lovely 
mhe held out for her inspection by her maid, anil 
which site had iuteiided for that particular evening. 
Her husband had been 1110.4 anxious for her to go 
to the Duchess of ’s hall, and when an invita- 

tion came, Alice too had been liighly delighted, and 
(umt an acceptance, little droumiiig what an onleal ! 
it would prove. 

Tii-ed, and miserably anxious as he was, Mr j 
Vivian decided that they must go, if only for a 
diort time. So they wcuit. "What a scene of 
splendour and iiiagnificence it was, that brilliant 
throng, with tlieir goigcous dresses, glittering dia- 
Pioiid^ and their smiling animated faces ! All 
happiness and radiance. Every one was 
cordial, every one was kind. Alice w.as surrounded 
at once ; and during the short time they remained, 
the Vivians only saw each other ut a distance. 
Ally’s eyes were constantly looking towards her 
nushand, while his sought hers ns constantly. At 
last, heart-sick and W’cnry, they deptarted, thankful 
to lind themselves rolling rapidly homewards in 
meir own luxurious carriage. The next ilay, Mrs 
^ 1 to spend the day with her sister, 

&nd having announced her wish to remain until 
uinuer-time, Alice found herself alone with her, 
wter Mr Vivian had set off for the City. No 
jponer had the door closed upon his retreating 
ugure, than Mrs Atwood remarked : ‘You are in- 


deed a lucky girl, Alice. Charley seems to grow 
daily more (levotcd, and what a house you liave ! ’ I 

‘ Charley is everything to me,* replied Mrs Vivian 
iu a low tone, at the same moment bending over 
her cnihruirlery, to hide the quick Hush that 
mounted over hi:r fair face ut her sistePs wonls. 

‘Fred savs he is a perfect millionaire,’ pursued 
Mw Atwood. 

‘ Docs he ?* responded Alice faintly. * Suppose 
we change the subject, Clara ?* 

‘You are a curious being, Alice,* exclaimed Mrs 
Atwood. ‘ I don’t think you know when you are 
well off ; hut I woii*t enlarge upon your good-fortune, 
since you don't like it. We waul you and Charley 
to spend August w'ith us in Scotland. Fred has 
.secured the shooting he wrote about, and he would 
rather have ( Jliarley with him than any one else. 
Do you think you can ]»roinise to come P 

‘ I mu.st a.sk Charley,’ answered Alice. ‘ It is 
very kind of you, Clara, and you know how iiiucli 
we should both enjoy it.’ 

‘Then, 1 shall consider it settled,’ sai*! Mrs 
Atwood. ‘I am sure you need a change, Alice. 

I heard you were looking shockingly pale last 
night, and even (*har1ey does not look as if such a 
gay life suited him. How nice he is ! ’ she added, 
ivilcctively. ‘ 1 am really ver}*^ fond of him myself.* 
Then she indulged in many self-gralulatory re- 
marks on having been the promoter of Alice's 
good-fortune, wliil .4 the latter quietly acquiesced, 
Ifearing tin; unmeant shafts, which Mrs Atwood’s 
innocent allu-sions to her husband’s prosperity 
inflicted, as she best could. 

Two nights afterwards, the Vivians* house was 
the scene of a splemlid entertainment — ^ricli and 
in>blc guests thronged the brilliantly lit drawing- 
rooms, and amongst them their fair lio.stcss moved' 
witii a glow on her cln;ek of almost unearthly radi- 
ance. Never had she looked more lovely, but 
never had lier heart been so bitterly WTung as on 
that last gay evening in the house in which her 
brief reign was now over ; for, before the first 
guest had arrived, Mr Vivian h.id heard fatal tid- 
ings — and he and his wife both knew that the 
worst had conic. It did not look like it. Those 
magiiiticcnt apartments, the signs of wealth iu 
every direction, surely ilid not mean ruin ; but the 
wonls rang^iu Alice’s ears. As each arrival was 
auuounccd, She pictured their faces on the morrow 
when they should hear of the Vivians’ ruin. 

‘ Ellin * was written on the wall.-*, ‘ ruin ’ rang out 
above the voices of the multiludo, ‘ruin’ seemed 
cveiywhere to poor Alice. Only one mortal 
oyo gues.sed her secret — one lionest heart felt 
lor her, and that was good John I'pton, her 
fathePs friend, who had known her from her 
childhiiod, anil loved her as though she had 
been his own daughter. John Upton had always 
doubted ; and he resolved to watch over the fate 
of one whose interests he had always tried to 
guanl. With a sad foivbodiiig, he regarded Alice 
and her husband alternately. Dut ominous os his 
fears were, the reality far surpassed his worst 
susjncions, Alice hod always been fond of Mr 
Upton, but now she avoided his kind and pene- 
trating glance. She liad invited him frequently 
to her house, and included him 011 this occasion 
more because she did not wish to omit him, than 
fiDiii any idea that he would really come. She 
was surprised to see him ; and if he had known 
how keenly his fatherly manner towanls her touched 
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the heart of the unhappy girl, he perhaps would 
have been less gushing in his greeting. But at 
last the eutertoinmeiit ended : 

The lights were fled, the garlands dead, 

And all the guests departed. 

Mr Vivian and his wife were alone now; aud in 
her ball-dress— such a mockery it seemed— she sat 
by him until another June morning shone brightly 
forth, corroborating the fatal particiilara of the 
previous evening's information. They were ruined, 
utterly and completely ! 

It was only a nine days' wonder, and then it was 
foigotten, except by those wlio liiul lost money by 
it, and who iu consciiuence heaped the strongest 
censure upon Charles Vivian. Fortune makes 
friends — ruin loses them; tuid when it became 
known that the Vivians were absolutely penniless, 
it was marvellous to note the change that csime 
over their summer and self-constituted friends. 
It is useless to describe the oixleids through which 
the unfortunate Vivians had to go, aud only 
painful to detail their departure from their luxu- 
rious liome, which they quitted, of course^ im- 
mediately. 

Mr and Mrs Atwood did come to see them, but 
neither assistance nor even temporary shelter was 
oifered ; and during tludr visit, the unhappy 
Alice had to endure the most painful part of 
her trial, that of hearing her husband’s conduct 
called in question, and tenris ajmlitMl to him in 
her presence to wliich no wife should be called 
upon to listen. 

Late one afternoon, Mr Vivian aud his wife 
set out upon a dreary quest for lodgings — ^veiy 
humble ones they would have to be, fur their 
money was all lost. Only one little pittance could 
be relied on, and that was the despised one 
hundred and fifty pounds a, year, which the wisdom 
and forethought of John Upton liad secured be- 
vond the probability of loss for flie daughter of 
his old friend, Aliles Annesley. I’o the north of 
London they weut^ and, after a fatiguing walk, 
for wliich Alice especially was little able, they 
decided upon an abode, whfisc principal recom- 
mendation consisted in its cheapness and cleaiili- 
ness, in addition to the pleasant face of the land- 
lady. The latter was evidently at a loss to 
imagine how two people of sucJi apparent posi- 
tion could condescend to so humble a dwelling. 
However, after giving Mr Upton as their refer- 
ence, they secured the rooms, and departed, 
promising to take possession on the following 
day. Their few remaining tilings were easily 
packed up ; all their superfluities were left behind, 
to he sold; and, early the next iiiorning, a cab 
conveyed them from the scene of their prosperity 
to the little lodging wliich, for a time at least, 
^cy would have to regard os their home. But 
if fortune had frowned on them, aud friends had 
failed, the love which in brighter days hiid been 

S Lous, in no way diminished now ; and the 
er their prospects became, the more they 
seemed to become to each other. 

^ Bitterly did Charles Vivian blame himself, and 
bitterly did he lament the irrevocable post ; but 
bo was a young man yet, and instead of mving 
! himself up to desimir, he, cheered by his wife, de- 
termined to do Ilia utmost to procure employment 
of some kind, and by every effort to achieve, if not 
the wealth he had so madly perilled lost, at 


least an independence, which, for her soke, he felt 
he would think no labour too great or too liani I 
if he could in the end attain to it But to wani 
employment, and to get it, are two very different 
things, more especially for a man who has Wu 
unfortunate in business; aud this he soon dis- 
covered. He called on many of his old friends 
but tlic interviews were strangely cold and unsatis- 
factory. Even those; who hod received substantial 
assiBlancc from him in his palmy days, now cithet 
ignored that £oct or foigot it ; and after cxprcssin'r 
some wonls of conventional condolence, and regret 
that they had no influence, &c., he would take his 
departure, depressed and desponding', but resolved, 
nevertheless, not to be quite dismayed. The 
Atwoods asBUined an attitude of righteous indigna- 
tion, and stood aloof. Such a scandal— such uiun- 
strous behaviour had never been equalled -but 
Alien had chosen her lot, so she must stick to it. 
Neither she nor Fred would have anything more 
to do with such a scamp, proclaimed Mrs Atwood ; 
:uid ns Alice had indignantly nd'uscd to listen to 
the most inimeasure<l abuse of her liiishaiid, her i 
natural outburst was iiistaiilly seized on by Mrs 
Atwood us an excuse for withdrawing from all i 
acciiiaiiitjince with her unfortunate sister. ' 

Mr and Mrs Atwood left town shortly afler- 
wanls for Scarhorongh, m route for their sliootiiig- 
Indgt; in Scotland, without a word of farewell to 
the sister for whom, in whose brighter days, liny 
hail professed so mneh affection. One friend only 
remained to the Vivians, one honest manly haiiil 
was held out to them in their adversity, and that 
hand w'us John Upton’s. John Upton, tlie hani, 
uncompromising niuii of business, possessed, never- 
tludoss, a warm heart, and though few guessinl it 
from his rough exterior, still it existed, and for no 
one did it heal mnn> fuitiifully than for the child 
of Ills boyhood's friend. He liail never liked her 
marriage ; the iion-settleincntH had roused his siis- I 
piciuus; and during tlie few months of her fancied I 
prosperity, he had iievei' doubted that a crash 
would come sooner or lah'r. 

He resolved to watch well ( ’harles Vivian’s con- 
duct now ; and, from a hanlly confessed dislike, 
Mr Upton became slowly hut surcly convinced 
that his misforluiies hail ])roceeded inure from the 
force of circuiiistancci), and a most unprincipled 
partner, tlian from any other cause. Meanwhile, 
the little money Alice had gut for her ornaments 
melted rapidly away, and, on calculating their 
iLiily cxjxjiises, they were horrified to find how 
soon their little store would be ended. How they 
were to exist until even the time when the py- 
ment of Alice’s half-year's interest was due, neither 
knew ; but that ‘ something would turn up,* neither 
doubted. 

Nothing'did turn up, however ; and when No- 
vember came, matters looked decidedly dreary for 
tlieni. Mr Upton had done his best to hear oi 
some suitable employment for Charles Vivian, 
W had not yet succeeded; and so dei^iring was 
the latter, that at length the former offered him a 

S ost as clerk in a very small office belonriug to a 
Ir Andrews, a quiet plodding man of ’ 

who was induced, alter some persuasion from » 
Upton, to give the ci-devant wealthy banker a tnai. 

Bravely and ^vcU ho boro his altered fortunes, 
and thankfully did ho accept the only 
which it seemed possible for him to procure. 
pay was smaU; still, it was a beginmiig, and 
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anything was better than nothing. He mode the 
Ijcst of it to Alicc^ describing the case of his duties, 
never alluding- to the drudgery he went through ; 
but she guessed it, from his pale and worn face, 
but what could she do? Alas! her liands were 
filled now, for, early in December, the birth of a 
child added to their expenses, and involved Alice 
in an occupation for which, in her weak and uiirc< 
covered strength, slic was little able. 

But the baby throve in spite of its unprosperous 
siirronudings, and though its future caused them 
anxiety, still the little ‘Alice Aiinesley' became 
the sunbeam of their dingy home ; and as months 
wore on, grew into a blue-eyed, fair-liaiitid little 
cherub, the image, as John U])ton could have 
told them, of what her mother had been before 
her. 

A year passed slowly away ; it was the season once 
more, but how changed for the Vivians! Charles 
Vivian might he seen wending his footsteps daily 
to Mr Andrews* otticc in sliubhv garments, re- 
turning towards evening to the home that hehl 
Lis earthly treasures— his wife and child They 
had always a welcome which never hiilcd to cheer 
his tired and aching heart. 

They hud a little house of their own now, as, 
with a baby, lodgings had been not only ten times 
more uucomfortjihle, but more expensive. It was 
but poorly furnished, hut even necessary articles 
for it had been a heavy item at the time to defray 
out of their slraileiied means. 

Often did Alice think of her rich sister, who, 
though revelling in luxuries, and living so near 
her, never W word or deeil acknowleilgcd her 
existence, ^irs Atwood did not know wliat poverty 
meant ; she had no conscience ; therefore, the claims 
of her kindred did not trouble her ; and if, by 
chance, any one inquired after ‘ poor Airs Vivian,* 
she shook her head ominously, and descanted 
upon /Mice’s kisc ingij^titude to herself and Mr 
Atwood, which had precluded the possibility of 
further iutcrcourse ; and she would throw out 
vague hints infinitely damaging to the character I 
of both her sister and her brother-iii-law', which 
were instantly disseminated far and near as au- 
thentic facts, by those Avho heanl them. Her heart 
was hard, very haul, for once she saw her sister, 
ww Alice shabbily dressed, and looking thin and 
dl, wliiUt she, child of the Kime parents, leaned 
hack in her luxurious barouche, and, p;issing the 
pale wayfarer, looked the other way ! Shocked 
und grieved, Alice reached home after the ren- 
contre feeling more worn and exhausted than 
usual ; lier baby wiis fractious, and the day ivas 
overoowcringly hot AVlien the evening came, .iiul 
her husband’s welcome figure stood in the doorway, 
poor Alic(L witliout rhyme or roason— so it seemeil 
to him— tarev* ’ -*sclf into his arms, oud relieved 
hoi- - ’• ^ proved a very 

wncient comforter, and by tca-tiino Alice was 
nerself again. After that cheering meal was ended, 
*hey went out for a quiet stroll, which was the 
^ pleasure they could have, for it cost nothing. 

. “at castle-buildings went on iliiriiig those cven- 
|?8 ^“Ihs— what pieces of impossible good fortune 


immediate contingencies dispelled their brilliant 
iinagiiiiuga. 

Iney saw little of Mr Upton now ; he had been 
very busy lately, aud though Charles called occa- 
sionally, Alice was too constantly with her baby to 
be able to leave it much ; sometimes he sent them 
fruit, sometimes some game or other little deli- 
cacies, and on very rare and unexpected occasions, 
he visited theni. He had been a hard-working 
man all his life, and even now, though he had 
passed the threescore aiul ten years allotted to 
niin, did not rehix from his business habits. He 
lived ill a liandsome house in Bussell Square, 
solitary, and with apparently no interest in life 
beyond liis chambers in I.incolu*s Inn ; occasionally 
he gave dinner-parties, and occasionally dined out ; 
but there John Upton’s gaieties emle«l. He was 
womleil'ully punctual in his habits, and on his not 
making his usual appearance one morning at nine 
o'clock in the dining-room, where hreakbist awaited 
him, his worthy old housekeeper became alarmed, 
and proceeded to his bedroom, where she was 
horror-striekou to find her master lying in his bed 
stone dead. ‘ Died from natural caiises,' was the 
verdict at the inquest tliat followed ; and a few days 
afterwanls, in presence of a few friends — Charles 
Vivian amongst the number, :ind Air Atwood, who 
‘cut* him without any hcsitaliou— John Upton 
\i*as laid in his last resting-place. 

Who was his heir i Nobody knew; but it was 
.siippo.^ed that the principal part of his property 
was willed away to dillbrent honduu charities — ^if a 
will existed. Doubts and surmisi's were speedily 
ended by Mr Wentworth, the lawyer who had 
now succeeded to Mr Upton's business, requesting 
the return of those who had gone to the funeral to 
Bussell S(iuarc to hear the last wishes of their 
departed friend. By a singular fatality, the same 
carriage that conveyed Air A'ivian back to Bussell 
Square also contained Frederick Atwooil, who 
resolutely avoi<lcd giving the former the faintest 
sign of recognition. The drive -soon ended, and 
very speedily the servants were summoned to join 
the a>scmblcd guests, to hear the contents of the 
will. 

Air AVent worth seated himself, and, with due 
furiJiality, producing the document, proceeded with- 
out preamble to Te:ul the last will and testament 
of John Upton. A''arious legacies were left to his 
servants— in amount, far beyond what they could 
have expected — and handsome sums to each of his 
executors, of which four were named. After that, 
tlie rest of his properly, real ami personal, he 
bequeathed w’ilhout reserve to the duiigliters of 
his deceased friend. Allies Aimcsley — Clara At- 
wood and Alice Vivian, for their sole and separate 
use, free from the debts and ongjigeiiieiils of their 
husbands ; to be invested — and here followed many 
business-like and careful deUiils — after which camo 
the signature, witnessed ami dated, in duo form, 
one month after the date of Alice A^ivian’a 
marriage. 

Air Atwood’s face was a study ! Joy, iraposBible 
to be repressed, shone on every feature for a few 
viomcnts, ‘ The amount I * he asked. 

‘There is a codicil,’ replied Air Wentworth 
ominously; and silence being restored, he pro- 
ceeded to read. John Upton recalled the fore- 
going will iia re^nlcd the disposal of his property 
to the two daughters of his deceased friend, Allies 
Anneslcy, and added a cddicil, desiring that tlie 
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whole of his property', real and personal, should be 
realised and invested, tlie legacies above only ex- 
cepted, for the sole use and benefit of Alice Vivian, 
wife of Cliurles Vivian ; a cimugo which the deviser 
wished it to be known had been decided on by him 
in conscipicncc of Uio uiisisterly conduct which 
Ml'S Atwood had disnluyed towards her sister, and 
wliich had come uuaer the personal notice of him- 
self, and whose prosperity rendered any addition 
from him unnccessaiy. Then came his signature, 
— also witnessed — in due form. A dead silence 
followed, broken again by Mr Wentworth, who, 
approaching Charles Vivian, shook him warmly by 
the hand. * T must congratulate you, Mr Vivian, 
oil so splendid a fortune coming to your wife 

‘ Splendid fortune ! ’ echoed Charles. 

‘ Considerably over two hundred thousand 
pounds,’ returned ]Mr Wentworth. 

It was enough, and too much for Frederick 
Atwood. He waited to hear no moi'e, but rushed 
off without the ceremony or civility of leave-taking, 
to tell Ilia wife what she had done for herself. 
Of her rage and fury, it is needless to si>L‘ak — or 
of the mutual rocriniinatioii that never ceased from 
that time forth between the angry and disapp()iiite<I 
but justly ]miiishud pair. 

Better only to follow Mr Vivian tc» the shabby 
little dwelling, whither lie lu.st not an instant in 
rctiiniiiig, and where Alice awaited liim, little 
dreaming of the inarvtd Ions tidings he was to bring. 
He drove back a ciTcumstauce which suriirised 
her ; and us she watched him alight, tlie extreme 
pallor of his face made her fancy illness must have 
caused him to indulge in the unwonted luxury of 
a haiisoiii. 

'Alice, my wife, my tlarling, our troubles are 
over! Mr Union has left his fortune to you — at 
the least, he lias left you two liundred thousand 
pounds I ' 

Poor Alice had borne her rftversi*.s bravely, and 
when actual poverty had faced her, strengthened 
by her love fur lier fiusband, slie had never utterly 
given way ; but now, to hear of sucli a sudden, 
luarvellous, and unexpected change in llieir pros- 
pects was too much for her, and, to the intiiiito 
alarm and consteniation of her husband, she fainteil 
dead away. It W’as a happy waking for her ; and 
of the evening that followed, only lliose who have 
suffered reverses, and recovered prosperity, can 
imagine tlie happiness. By mutual constMit, the 
first year’s income was cheerfully devoted to dis- 
charging, with interest, the un]niid claims against 
klr Vivian, and at the end of that time, he stood 
once more a clear and independent man. If the 
money was in Alice's name, it in no way tluiracted 
from their happiness — they were too truly devoted 
to each other to have any feelings on tliat score, 
and their days of adversity had not been in vain, 
for they lia(l made them feel an amount of pity 
and Rympalhy for others, which proved a blessing 
to many. 

John Upton’s money was not squandered in 
thankless and extravagant cntertainincnts. The 
Vivians retired to a lovely place in Kent, wliere 
they spend their days now, doing good with 
a lavisti hand, and enjoying, in liappincss and 
moderation, the splendid fortune which had so 
unexpectedly become theirs. Shortly after their 
accession to it, a sun was born, and in him the 
name of their heuefactur lives again, for they 
called him 'John Upton Vivian.* 


So, though no public charities were enriched by 
his death, and no newspaper record paraded the 
magnificent Ix^quests of the departed solicitor, one 
family was raised to happiness and comfort by bi^ 
means; and through them, many and uiuny a 
poveily-stricken liomc has been cheered and glad- 
dened, and many a desponding heart has had canfie 
to bless the thought that prompted John Untou’H 
Welcome WiudfalL * 


ADDRESS TO A WIFE. 

[Thomas Haymes Bayly was in iho early pni-t oF tho 
pruiicnt century a successful song-writer. Jfis potuiig 
were greatly esteemed. Destined for tlie cliurch, he 
studied fur some time at Oxford, but ultimately cainu 
to depend cliicfiy on literature for support. Ilis latter 
years were marked by misfortunes, iiiidur the presiiuni of 
vrliich he adtlrusscd the following beautiful versus to his 
wifu.J 

On ! hfulst thou never shared my fate. 

Mure dark that fate would prove, 

My lii'art were truly dosoliite 
Without thy soothing love. 

But thou lia.Kt siifTered fur my siike, j 

Whilst this relief 1 found, j 

Like fearless lips that strive to take | 

The poison fruiii a wound. 

My fond atYivLion thou bast seen, 

Tlieu jinlgu of my re.ijret. 

To think more happy thou hadsL hcoii 
If we lui'l nuvur met I 

.\nd has that thought hcoii shiirud by thee? 

Ah, no ! that smiling chuek 

Troves more iinchaiigiug love for me 
Than laboured words could speak. 

But there are true hearts which the sight 
Of sorrow suminous forth ; 

Though known in days of past delight, 

We knew not half Ineir worth. 

How iinlik«' some who have profeite'od 
So much in Friendship’s name, 

Vet eiilinly pause to think how best 
They may evade her claim. 

But all ! from them to thee I turn. 

They ’d make me loathe mankind, 

Far better lessons I may learn 
From thy more holy mind. 

The love that gives ii charm to homo 
I feel they cannot take : 

We *11 pray fur happier years to come, 

Fur one another’s sake. 
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TIIK COFFIN QUfi.STION. 

In tho famous Exliibitiou in Hyde Park in 1851, 
llicrc was sbewn, among other novelties of art, a 
tastefully and 8ub.stautially made alale coffin ! It 
came from somewhere in Wales, and was recom- 
mended for its durability and cheapness. While 
wooden coiFius, a.s was said, were liable to perish, 
slate coflins would neither rot nor rust, and, at 
hast, might very jiroperly take the place of the 
costly leaden coflins that were employed for inter- 
ment in vaults and churches. The inventor of 
this really pretty and exccdlently manuractured 
aiticle was applauded for liis ingonuity ; but the 
idea did not take, and >vc remember seeing the 
pattern slate colliii imdigniflodly knocking about 
ill the vrreck of the Exhibition. Nobody would 
have it us a gift. A mistake had been committed. 
The age of stone saroojiliagi is past about tw’o 
tliousand years ago. SVith a few exceptional 
cases to be immediately mentioned, people do 
*mt wish imperishable coHin.s. What is for the 
most part wanted is somclliing that, uiiswcring 
the purpose of decency, wdll gradually with its 
contents dissolve into dust and disappear. 

Wherever, through pride or error of judgmeut, 
this principle of simplicity in sepulture is \iolated, 
nature takes its revenge. niurch 3 'ai\ls and ceme- 
teries become chuiged with peiit-up masses of 
puti'chiction, and the living are slain by iiiiwdiulc- 
^nie effluvia bursting fi’om the graves of the dead. 
«or is this blunder committed by the uncdueated 
c asses. Westminster Abbey is ecrcmoiiiously 
made a receptacle for festering mortal romains 
denied the privilege of resolving into mother 
®iirtb. Crowds kneel down in n'ornhip over a 
fitratum of what would horrify them to look at A 
umilar blunder in degree is evidenced in the grour- 
practice of public inteniieut iu strongly coii- 
? oak coffins, wamintcd not to decay for a 
period of years. Affection may resort to these 
expedients with the view of protracting tho dis- 
solution of the human frame, but any such pro- 
ougation is in point of fact a posthuuious cruelty 
outrage on tho rights of the dead, who, high and 
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hnv, put foilh the silent but paramount claim to 
be allowed to dissolve into the earth out of which 
they were created. A very little consideration would 
shew that not only common decency but science is 
repugnant to all unnecessarily prolonged processes 
of mortal di.ssolntion. The decaying body is partly 
compo.sed of gases which possess a remarkable 
tendency to be tran.smuted into the elements of 
vegeUble life ; the earth being the vehicle for 
carrying them harmlessly away, and so sending 
them off on a fresh round of active existence. . The 
! greatest of English poets was aware of this benefi- 
cent change of substance : 

Lay her i* the earth ; 

And from her fair and unpolluted flesh 

May violets spring ! 

Scandalised by the overcrowded .md insalubrious 
conditioii of graveyaids. Sir Henry Thompson, an 
eminent surgeon in London, hn.s jiroposed to sub- 
stitute cremation, or burning in funeral piles, for 
onlinury burial. No doubt, this would be an 
effective remcily for a crying grievance, but it 
dues not commend itself either to the traditions 
of society or to our feelings, ami need hardly' be 
discussed. We led sure the public will not 
have it. Mr Francis Seymour lladeii, another 
surgeon in London, comes nearer to what is 
wanted, by proposing the introduction of coflins 
of w’icker-work, so slender ami per\'ious to the 
surrounding earth as to offer no ohstniction to 
the rapid conversion of dissolving n^mains. His 
views ns to the necessity for some such change in 
burial customs have been made so widely known 
by letters in llie Times as not to reij[uirc full repe- 
tiUun here. As a stiiiiiilus to doing something, 
he gives his experience of a London churchyard : 
‘III says, ‘I was permitted to visit the 

burial-ground of St Andrew’s, Holbom, then, with 
its contents, in course of removal to make way for 
the. new Viaduct. The ground about the church 
hiul become raised fifteen or eighteen feet above its 
original level, and perpendicular sections had been 
made in it, here and there, from its surface to a 
depth varying from ten to thirty feet or more. 
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The face of llicso sections represented the inter- 
I ments of three centuries and a half. All the I 
burials, except those in the Pla^pic-pit and one or 
two others to he presently mentioned, hatl been 
mode in wooden or leaden coflius, some of wliich 
were still intact, and some broken in. Little 
difference, as to condition, could be perceived 
between the coffins of Charles II.’s time and those 
recently used, or between the coffins which wore 
of lead and those which were of wood. In the 
coffins which were intact were their contents, also 
intact, but putrid, iinrccop;nisablc. In those which 
had been broken in, nothing wiis to be found but 
a little ordinary earth, corresponding' possibly to 
the solid constituents of the boily which it hod 
replaced, and, occasionally, not always, a few 
hones. Nothiiif' more. The body itself luul dis- 
appeared, and “ earth to earth ” had been accom- 
plished. Here and there, in other parts of the 
ground, were graves lined with brick and filled 
with water, in which the coffins of those who had 
been buried in peculiar honour still floaleil, sonic 
head, sonic feet uppermost, os their gaseous con- 
tents dcteniiiiied. llcrc, again, a few fetters indi- 
cated the spot where some evil-doer laid uudeigonc 
what was' intended, no doubt, to be the last 
sentence of degradation, but whose poor body, 
having had the advantage of being buried without 
a coffin, had disappeared — iis haxl also, fur the same 
reason, the tenants of the Plaguc-pit. The whole 
tangible remaining mass, consisting of several 
thousand bodies, was removed, night by night, to 
Ilford, where it now lies in a pleasant ganltfii, and 
the new Rectory House of St Andrew’s stands 
upon the restored level.* 

It is always convenient to find a scapegoat for 
any popular error. In the matter of burials, the 
undertaker is selected to bear the blame of much 
that is foolish and extravagant. We would not 
uphold that undertakers arc paragons of virtue, 
hut surely they arc too indiscriniiiiatcly abused. 
Like any other class of tradesmen, they only do 
what they arc told according to prevalent pre- 
judices and fashions. If there be anything to com- 
plain of, the remedy lies with employers, who 
have only to exercise a proper discretion in giving 
orders. Obviously, there is a fashion in coffins, as 
there is in houses or articles of attire. Not long 
ago, a deal coffin covered with black cloth and 
decorated with plated mountings, was deemed to 
be * respectable,’ and altogether satisfactory. Lat- 
terly, in the progress of wealth and assumptions of 
dignity, the fashion is to have a veiy solid kind of 
coffin of polished oak, with a lavish display of 
antiqueplookiug brass omanients. Then, when 
lowered into the ground, this elegant article— a 
twenty-guinea affair— is saved from the rude con- 
tact of earth by placing over it a species of black 
mattress. Now, will any one say that all this is 
not done at the request, or with the tacit sanction 
of employen ? Let ns ‘ put the saddle on the right 
horse.’ It is the public who are to blame for such 
follies^ not' the undertakers ; though no doubt these 


gentlemen arc os readily disposed to run up a hill 
os any fashionable tailor or milliner. We know 
as a fact that the widow of a friend of ours lately 
deceased, gave an express order to furnish a liaml- 
Romo oak coffin with white satin lining and pilluw 
for her husband ; her affection having blinded her 
to the fully and extravagance of the proccdui'c. 
She was apparently unconscious that her mistaken 
kindness would have the sorrowful effect of deny- 
ing to the remains of her husband the prerogative 
of speedily entering into union with the earth from 
which they sprung. 

Mr Tfadeii contends that any form of solid wood 
is unfit for the const riictioii of coffins, hccauKo | 
most kinds of timber are nearly indestructible - 
some of them at least being in pretfy good con- i 
dition, as was the case at ILolborn, after burial for 
two centuries. As reganls eiitoinbment in *our 
glorious Abbey, nil that is necessary in sncli ca^is 
is iliat a certain perioil — a year or more — slioiiM 
be allowed to elapse, bi'tween the dealli and the 
final entombment, during which fime the. body 
should lie embediled in charcoal, in a crypt to 
which the. air has free, ingress. A shrine of fine 
open metal-work, such as that whiclj snrroimds the 
tomb of Heiiiy VII. at Wesliiiiiister, would answer 
admirably as the containing vessel for this cliarciKil, 
and the wicker ia)ffiti and its tenant (for, in such 
cases, coffins which are. open on all sides niiist 
still be used) would lie unseen in the midst of it. 
On the anniversary of the death — supposing that i 
to he the day .si*lec.te«l for the final obsejpiies— this 
coffin, without being oj>ened or its efuiteiits in any 
way disturbed, may be lifted out and transferred . 
to its Bupulcbre. Its loss of weight will procbiiin 
.at once what has happened to the body within it. 
K.xcept the bones, which, after all, are what wo 
really wish to honour, it will have di$ap])eurciL 
The charcoal, or r.itlier the oxygen, williin its 
cells, will have done its work and all that was 
perishable ami vile of that body will have passed 
inscmsibly and inoffensively into the alinosplierc.* 

The sum and substance of the wlnde inaltcr is, ■ 
that in onlinary burial the decaying body sliouM ■ 
be brought as closely in contact as possible to the | 
earth in which it is laid. Objecting to the obstriir.- i 
tivc properties of wooden cofHn.s, Mr Hmlen, as has | 
been mentioned, proposes to employ wicker coses, | 
which would allow the escape of gases into the ■ 
earth, and be (juickly decomposed. To the use of | 
these wicker coffins there occurs the serious oljjec- j 
tion, that often, to jirevent infection, there is a j 
necessity for using coffins rigorously sealed up from i 
the atmosphere. We believe Mr Ha Jen designs | 
to get over this difficulty by introducing charcoal 
and other disinfectants, and he also counsels expe- 
ditious interment. By the courtesy of the Duke 
of Sutherland, ho was allowed to exhibit a few 
model coffins of wicker-work in the gnnien o 
Stafford House, where a largo ! 

attended by special invitation. A li^y of . | 

attainments, wife of a London physician, gives | 
the following account of this interesUng asBcm- 
blagc^ which she styles * A Coffin Party. I 


SmniEN BELL, THE USIIEE. 


<0n Thursday the 1 7th of June, in the midst of 
i^hionable cr[uipascB, we drove np to tlie f:;.'irtlcu 
entrance of Staffuru lloiisc. and on presenting our 


entrance of Stafford llousc. and on presenting our 
cards to the policeman at the door, were rc<uicaled 
to enter and “ move on." "With tlii.s onlt-r w'e 
found it most difficult to comply, in consequence 
of the larjje concourse of persons slrcainin^ in ainl 
out of the inclosiire. On the whole, the dcpailing 
puldic expressed sulisfacLion with the arrange- 
ments they had witnessed for their future inter- 
ment At length, on reaching the terrace, we 
found ourselves in the midst of a curious and novel 
scene. Wicker coflins, of the well-known shape, 
lay on tlie ground, objects of the most livcdy iiil civst 
The Duke of Sutherland ami Mr Seymour Tfaden 
formed the imclciw of groups of eager and ini ill i- 
gent inquirers. Mciuliers of the jjress found occu- 
pation mr their note-books ; while “our artist" of 
the Illmtrated Neics stood upon the top step of 
tlie terrace sketching a culliii, amidst the throng of 
onlookers. T noticed that a group of women in 
black, not far off, were weeping with ]iainful 
emotions. Here, then, were hrought togetln r hy 
a common interest hundreds of ]ieop1e in dilfereiit 
social positions. No douht, many of those cluirming 
women whom we saw* about us had taken the 
coffiiiB on their way to five o’clock leas, or en route 
to an afternoon concert, or another gardcn-paily ; 
hence the scene was anything hut the dismul, hut 
rather partook of the gay. The* buskct-collins were 
of various 8i/es,and apparently of r^ulKcient strength, 
hut with that oneniioss of structure consideretl 
requisite. One oi the baskets was of elosor textiir..*, 
and double in its framework, with a space, of thiee 
inches hetweon the outer and inner part.^, to be 
Oiled witli charcoal, to arrest ellliivia and serve a.s 
a disinfcctunt. i^ome of t he baskets were oriiaineiilal 
in character, with neatly arranged iimssy linings. 
I should mention, however, tliat .Mr Seymour 
■ Ifaden did not greatly approve of the mossy ideal- 
ities, but prefere the more oneii receptacle.-^, as 
otlniitling almost literally “ cai tli to eailli." Neither 
did ho s^ak approvingly of the pretty haby- 
baskets ot black and gold, or pale gray, that lay 
one within another ; the more plain and niivar- 
nished the better for carrying out naluit**s inten- 
tion. Anvway, by this simple iiietluid of burial, 
we have the happy assurance that in the transmu- 
tation of our bodies we are not leaving a legacy of 
disease to the living; nor are those who piously 
visit burying-groumls liable to have their senses 
nauseated. At certain periods of the year, tender 
^collections lea*l me on a pilgriiiiage to a coine- 
tcry ill the environs of London. On arriving at 
the sacred and beautifully situated spot, I would 
gladly linger; but the sickening odour issuing 


K linger; but the sickening odour issuing 
ho gratings of the vaults beneath, drives me 
forth with senaatioiis of horror, at the association 
of ideas to which it gives rise. To be spared this, 
With the knowledge that all offensive gases are 
being airbed, that resolution takes the place of 
®®J^ptton, and that wc are acting in acconlaiic.c 
7*11 laws, would be the kindest means of 

Allowing the graves, and of enabling the living to 
indulge in fond memories under the weeping 
Willow. On sanitary grounds, it behoves the 
inhabitants of the metropolis, in particular, to look 
preset danmn in the face. This vast city is com- 
pnssed on the north and north-west by a moss of 
over which the most prevalent winds 
hefoxe they sweep our dwellings^ and taint the 


atmosphere we breathe ; bringing it may be disease 
and death from the dead to the living. As so far 
calculated to avert dangers of this kind, I cannot 
but look with satisfaction on such plans of inter- 
ment as are proposed by Mr Seymour lladen.’ 

Tn a matter of this kind, with fashions and pie- 
jndices to overcome, it can hanlly be expected that 
Mr lladeu’s proposal to substitute wicker for 
ivooden (Filins will meet with general acceptance. 
ExplanalLons on the subject, however, will do 
good. Some middle couriie may be found sufficient 
to meet general ri;nuirein«fnt.s — for example, the 
coverin'j of the wicker cilscs with a thin black 
textile fabric, which would give the external appear- 
ance of ordinary coffins, and would not seriously 
obstruct the operation of the natural laws. A few 
pei*sons wlio.se opinions carry weight with the 
public, might come to a cominon resolution to 
eiicoumgc the pnicticc now so strenuously reconi- 
incmled, and the souinl priiiciplu of which is 
hejr’ond (li.spute. Possihly, we may hear of a 
salutary movement (»f this kind among the more 
intelligent chtsscs of society. w. c. 

STEPHEN BELL, THE USHEK 

IV WIGHT CHAPTKRS.-- CHAPTER VI. 

The appearance of the usher at this late liour^ 
not very late when measiircil hy London habitf^ 
as it was only nine o’clock— astonished the inmates 
of Iluiiover House, but not half so much as did 
Ills announcement that he had come to take Alfred 
Riiiiiwood away for the night. It was impossible ; 
(he little fellow liful just gene up-stairs to bed ; 
and, besides, what would Mrs Ganiev say i Bell 
cut short those rcinonslrances by pushing back 
their utterer, the cook, and hurrying with familiar 
step to the room where little Alfred slept The 
boy was hair-uiidrcs.sed, but on hearing the usher’s 
voice he uttered a cry of delight, aud sprang to 
him. Bell, for tlic first time, caught him in his 
aniw, and pressed him close to his breast, kissing 
him repeateilly. ‘But, my dear boy,* he .said, 
i-elaxiiig his hold, ‘I have much to do to-night, 
and so, for a little fellow, have you. You arc to 
sleep at the lodge ; yes, indeed ; so drrss yourself 
at once, and come with me cpiickly, for 1 have 
hundreds of miles to ride to-night.’ 

The boy, always docile and obedient, coiiiplioil, 
although evidently wondering very much at the 
command ; and the usher leil him down-stairs, pass- 
ing the three servant**, who Inni gathered together 
in the passage to protest against tliis proceeding ; 
but tlic stem face of the usher cowed them, and 
they shrank aside to let him pass with Alfred. 
The servants did not even know where the child 
was going, and Bell muttered below his breath i 
' It is well that he is moved ; any rutfiaii could 
j have taken him away os easily.’ They arrived at 
I the lodge, where poor Alfred, very tired and very 
sleepy, was glad to be taken in charge by Miss 
l^am^tt, who was there os kind and gentle as 
ever. There, too, was old Lamsett, very much 
disturlied by these ‘goings-on,’ as ho called tlicin, 

I yet p06scs.**eil of such perfect confidence in Tren- 
leo and the usher, that he asked for no further 
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information ; and there, too, was a tall, fresh- 
coloured young man, who was iiitroducctl to Mr 
Bell as Dick VVilland, the recruit from the IlalL 

‘ I have packed^ up one or two little thuigs 
which 1 thought might prove useful to you on the 
journey,’ said Priscilla, producing a small leather 

* Ves,’ said the clerk, who was also at tlie Imlge ; 
*Pris has a capital idea of the commissariat. 1 
told her not to put anything to drink in the hag, 
for it was large enough already, and we should 
hardly need it, as we can each carry a flask in our 
pockets. Here is yours ; here is iiiiiie ; and here 
IS one for yon, Mr Dick ; and now we are ready.’ 

A hasty farewell was taken, and a hurried 
charge given to the keeper in reference to Alfred, 
to iiv^icli the old man replied with one of his 
emphatic declarations. 

* He shan’t be out of niy sight, Mr Hell, day nor 
night, till you come back ; and though old Wat 
Lamsett is old, and no mistake, he M no more | 
mind putting a charge of swan-shot into any | 
fellow as meddled with anything in his can*, or 
loosing Brimstone and Fury upon him, than he ’d 
mind eating his dinner.’ 

The old follow’s determiiiod character rendered 
his declaration extremely reliable ; so, wringing his 
hand, with a word of thanks, Bell hurried off. 
The party called at his lodmngs for some, extra 
rugs, of which he had a siipjuy, * recently laid in,* 
as he observed to Trcnlce, with a smile ; ami Dick 
was provided with a good oaken ciulgel of the 
most serviceable character. Mr Treiilee declined 
the oiler of a similar implement, remarking that 
his business lay with, less irregular weapons, and 
that he would transact the getting a warrant, or 
making a doclaratioii for ihein, when they went 
to a magistrate. Dick Willaiid noticed that the 
usher gave a very peculiar smile inioii hearing 
this, and Dick noticed further that lie carried a 
life-preserver. They were just in time to iuitch 
the last train, and, to the surprise of Dick, first- 
class tickets for the tlii'ee were obtained. They 
W'cre in a coiiipartment by themselves, and ns the 
train moved on, Bell said : ‘ Now, let us have 
supper at once, and then go to slec}>. AVe ought 
to be able to sleep os coinfortahly here as iii a 
feathcr-hed, and we shall need it, for we have a 
two-hundrcd-and-fifty-milc ride before us, and a 
busy day to-morrow.’ He set the example as he 
finished, by producing Priscilla’s Imskct; the flasks 
which liatl oeeii Mr Trenlee’s special care were 
also brought out ; and in half an hour, each one, 
coiled up ill liLs own comer, slept, or seemed to 
sleep. 

A little after midnight, they stopped at a 
very celebrated station, and, in coniiiion with 
most of the passengers, Bell and his companions 
left their carriages, and walked up and down 
the platform, to stretch their legs. In thus 
walking, they passed and repossed two tall, hanl- 
featiirud men, wlio wore each an aspect very much 
akin to that by which we recognise policemen in 
private clothes ; the idea being strengthened by the 

S B build and the tightly buttoned coats. Mr 
ee seemed very much attracted by these two 
men, whom he liad noticed leave a Bccond-closs 
carnage ; and, uttering some unintelligible excuse, 
he left Bell abruptly, and, to the suiprise of the 
latter, entered the very carriage the men had left ; 
the men, by-the-bye, were then at the farther end 


of the platform. Ere Bell could go up and nsk 
him if he liad mistaken the carriage, the old clerk 
emerged, and had quitted the vicinity of the coacli 
before its legitimate occupants returned. At this 
moment the bell began to ring, the passengers 
resumed their seats, and the train moved on. 

‘ I daresay you wondered why 1 went into that 
carriage,’ said Treulee, when they were fairly out 
of the station. 

* I (lid, very much,’ replied Bell ; ‘ but I suppose 
you bud some reason.’ 

* You are right,’ said the old genlleinan ; * 1 

never hail a better reason for doing anything in 
all my life. You know 1 told you that they wci-e 
going to remove Mrs Maylis at once ; well, 1 felt 
convinced, from the look of those two men- you 
know which men I mean ; big, closn-sbaved fellows, 
who stalked iip and down like policeiiieii ’ 

‘Yes, I remcmhiT them well,’ said Jkdl, ‘and I 
saw that you noticed them very closely.’ 

‘1 was convinced,’ continued Treulee, ‘the 
nioinciit I saw them, that they were the keepers, 
and 1 am as sure of it now as I wish tn Im. 
1 had observed the carriage they left, and Avheii [ 
entered it I found tlnrir caipet-hags wei-i: niarked 
for Bittle station. I know Kittle, as I have tnld 
you, very well ; it is hut a small ])lacp, and few 
houses senttered Muiid it. The chanees are, tlierc- 
fore, a thousand to one that these men are on the 
same errand, juvlty netirly, iw oursidves.’ 

‘I don’t care if tliey are,’ said the nsher; ‘tweiily 
such would not stop me.' 

*0 dear, no!' exclaimed Treiilee; ‘nor is it 
liktdy, 1 should fancy, that anything like o}K' 1 l 
resistance would he ventured on, if there weiu a 
hundred. Neverthedess, the ])resence of these 
fellows makes it a little more awkward.’ 

Bell made no reidy ; hut, jnilling his travelling- 
cap somew’hat more tightly over his brows, sank 
into a silence which might have passed for .< 1111111 - 
her, save for an occtisiouul iiiAvii, or a closer 
clenching of the lips. 

The sliort »July night was soon spent, the dawn 
came, and then bright day ; hut it was near ten 
o’clock when— having changed carriagi.'s oncci at a 
(juiet little junction, where Treiilee, who, s]»ite of 
liis age and his spectacles, was like a hawk in 
watch fulncHK, saw the lwi> tall ni(*n also get into 
tlichraiicli train— they alighted at the uiifreiiuented 
station which was their goal flere Trcnlee jioinled 
to u laige house stauding by itself on a low hill sonic 
half a mile away, and said: ‘That is the house, 
Mr Bell ; we shall pass Just hciiealli it on our wav 
to the village. Wimt a wild spot, to be sui’e. 
Come along ; we shall find a magistrate at home, 
I have no doubt.’ 

As tliey stood at the gate of the little station, 
the two men already referroil to came out, each 
carrying his carpet-bag, and looking around him 
with the air of a stranger seeking some inark by 
which to guide his stejn. Treiilee, as his com- 
panions could see, jmrposely threw himself in their 
way ; but although the men looked as w 
would have spoken, they did not ; and so, with an 
old-fashioned how, the clerk said : ‘ You will ex- 
cuse mo, gentlemen, but I see you are 
You are probably looking for the village of Kitiie, 
if you take the road to the left * 

‘ Well, sir, I am much obliged to yon,’ swd 
of the meu; 'but wo are not looking 
TiUa^ I was directed to a place called 
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Tfoiise, and I fancied it was close to the station^ 
but I BupjMse there *b Borne mistake.’ 

‘Briar House 1’ said Trenlee, with a reflective air. 

‘ To ho Biire ; yon mean Mr Purvis’s I ’ 

‘ Yes, that’s the name,’ replied the other ; adding 
ill a lower tone, to his comrade : ‘We ’re rijjht 
enouj>;h now.* 

‘Come down the steps here, and I will direct 
you. You sec that house on the brow there,’ said 
Trenlee, poiiitiii}; to one about two miles away ; 

‘ if you go there, and follow the path on the other 
side, into the hollow, any one will shew you Briar 
House.’ 

‘But I thought it was close by,’ said the man, 
who looked very blank when the distant knoll 
was pointed out, ‘ and that it was on the top of a 
hill, not down in a hfdlow.’ 

‘Aha !’ laughed Trenlee ; * we call that cln.8e by, 
in Yorkshii’e— a mile or so is nothing here, but the 
house is not down in a hollow — O no !’ 

‘ We’d better have a coach, mate,’ sai<l the man, 
turning to his companion. 

‘Much better not,’ interposed Trenlee; ‘the 
path across the heath will take you in le^s time, 
it is a long way round by the road.’ 

The second man mutteretl soinetliing about ‘ cost- 
ing a matter of half a sov. for a lly and then, 
nodding their acknowledgments, they stro<le off. 

Trenlee watched llicm with a coiiiplaccnt smile 
for a few secoiuls before he said : ‘ It is as well to 
liave them out of the w.'iy, after all. They hail 
licit or come, if they come at all, when wc have hiul 
our innings.’ 

‘But may you not have been sending a couple 
of harmless graziers or farmers on a iool's errand P 
said Bell, who had heard very little of the conver- 
sation. ‘If they really ani the nu*u you suppose, 
1 of course would not mind telling them any liclion 
to send them off--- but if they are not P 

‘Blit they are, niy dear sir, they arc,* said 
Trenlee. ‘ I could swear to their trade. It is a 
trade which above all othei's reipiires kindly natures 
and forbearing tempers, but generally gets ipiite 
the i-e verse; and tnese fellows are the worst I 
ever saw. But, come ; we. have now to reach 
Kittle.’ 

Ere they had gone twenty yards, however, Bell 
exclaimed that he had forgotten to give some direc- 
tions about the luggage, and at once ran back to the 
statiom In lieu of speaking to a porter, he called 
the driver of the solitary lly who found it worth 
while to attend the arrival of the trains, ami who, 
seeing no chance of obtaining a fare, was just 
mounting to drive away ; to him Bell spoke, gave 
him a few directions and a pit?ce of silver ; the 
man nodded assent, and Bell in a few strides 
his comrades. 

Their path towards the village led them across 
a wild unsheltered moor, pleasant cnougli this 
Rummcr-tinie, when the soft breeze was blowing 
over its wide expanse, iinbnjken— -save by a few 
isolated knolls such as that whereon Briar House 
stood — by hill or dale, house or barn ; but in 
Winter, when the north wind howled over its sur- 
lacc, it must have been a dreary place indeed ; a 
dreary enough place in which, to hide away any 
one whose sccnisioii w’os deemeil desirable. So 
thought and said Mr Trenlee os they walked 
uriskly towards the village. The straggling houses 
^ latter were now at hand ; but ere they 
leached the nearest, a footpath struck off across 


the common, Icailing evidently to Briar House, 
wdiich was accessible either to foot-pas.seng(^rs or 
vehicles from the roadside just there, as heath and 
road w’erc nearly on a level where they joined. 

‘ Here we are ; this way,’ said Bell, w’ho h.ad 
s|)oken but little, and he turned to the by-path. 

‘ No, no, my dear sir ; you arc too hasty ; out of 
onlcr altogether,’ exclaimed Mr Trenlee, ‘ Onr 
first aim must bo to see a magistrate and state onr 
case ; and I have no doubt bo will accompany us 
to the house, and insist on the production of the 
alleged lunatic, Mr.s Mary Kobinson. That is it, 
you perceive.’ 

‘1 perceive this,* returned Bell, ‘that W’C shall 
shilly-shally about tlio village until some one from 
the house sees us, anil guessoa our errand, or your 
two friends have finished their walk, when Ihey 
may forestall us as their suspicions will lie excited, 
and we shall find the bird flown. No, Mr Trenlee ; 
ill most cases I .should prefer your guidance ; here 
I trust to myself. I will insure that wc see Mrs 
Robinson, or whatever name they choose to give 
the patient.* 

‘O non.«ense! tbi.s is getting too serious,’ said 
Trenlee, who saw how much in earnest his com- 
panion wa.a. ‘ A liiUe step may ruin all, and we 
must have the law on our sitlo, wc really must, ^Ir 
Bell.’^ 

‘We shall have as much law with us as they 
will have with them,’ siiid the usher ; ‘ besides, we 
; may i-veii now have been seen from the windows 
I of the house, and our errand guessicd. Unless we 
! are loo ipiic.k for them, they may be too quick for 
' us. In ^lu)^t, Mr Trenlee, if we don’t meet Prior 
there, Dick and 1 are going as the new keepers, 
you SCO, and you arc a friend. Come, sir.— Come, 
Willand.* 

So, without more words, Bell timieil into the 
footpath, followeil promptly by Dick, whose face 
bore a grin of anticipation at the possibility of a 
fray ; and more slowly by Trenlee, who, w'hile he 
could not approve of the idea, and thought that in 
the event of a discovery, some ilesperate mcasmvs 
might be resorted to, ircvcrlhcless did not wish to 
ivniaiii behind, and thought also that his presence 
might .avert the violence lie dreaded. 

lleU’s conjecture vvas right. They had been 
seen froni the window.'*, and by very dangerous 
eyes, ns a brief explanation will shew*. 

The keeper of Briar House, w’ho was as ill- 
looking a fellow as ever lent himself to a piece of 
m.'scality, hail boi-n siirpriscvl on the previous night 
by a visit from liis employer or employer’s agent ; 
lie did not know* which he was ; he only knew his 
name was Prior. 

‘Now, Purvis,* said lie, inimeiliatcly on his 
aiTival, ‘ I mii.'st move your patient. This place is 
loo ex^Hised ; she must go farther away.’ 

‘It’s answered very well as yet,’ growled Purvis. 
‘ What ’s the matter with it now I * 

‘ Why, this escape to be sure,’ said Prior ; * twice 
she has* got out of your grounds, and w*c arc so close 
to a villiige, that it is a wonder she did not meet 
any of the people. You arc sure no one saw her 
this time I ’ 

‘Dead sure,’ said the man; ‘that’s all right 
enough. One of the dogs luid her in a jiffy. My 
missis guessed wdiat was up directly she heanl me 
a-sweuring. 1 did swear, too, when I found her 
room empty ; so, without waiting for inquiries, 
my missis runs into the yanl, and unchains both 
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tlic dogs. The young wonrnu is always awful 
afraid of them, and don’t hanlly like to look at 
’em. She was caught beautiful 1 but if 1 liudn’t 
luckily took the same putli, you’d have had a 
inquest by this time. Leastways, I don’t know,’ 
the man added thoughtfully, ’ os tliore would have 
been any occasion for such a thing. Tliere’s 
always a lot of trouble about ’em.’ 

’ Is she hurt 1 ’ asked Prior. 

‘ Well, not particular,’ returned Purvis; Hhcrc ’s 
just a graze on her shoulder whore the dog seized 
her, for she was a-crouching under a hedge, I 
believe; but there ain’t much the matter. Will 
you come and see her ? ’ 

‘ No, no ! ’ said Prior, waving his hand as though 
lie thrust the idea from him ; ‘ it *8 very late, and 
you know 1 hate the sight of her. But, hang it! I 
must do it to-morrow, 1 suppose, for I can’t trust 
to anybody but myself to see all right.’ 

‘ Wliat \vas you a-going to do about the moving 
of her ? ’ asked Purvis ; and he looked more sullen 
than befoiti when he broached this topic. 

* She must leave here— at once,* returned Prior ; 
^ I have been to blame in letting her stay here 
so long. I have heard of a very safe ])1ace on the 
const of Ireland, and there £ intend she shall go.’ 

‘Am 1 to go with her 1’ said Purvis, ‘ because [ 
must talk it over witli my missis lirst.’ 

.‘Well, no,’ said Prior; ‘I Uiiiik not. I w.anl 
totid .stranger.^*, you see, Purvis.’ 

‘Oil, I know what you want,’ interrupted the 
man ; ‘and you could liuve liml it just as well Jiere 
as in IrtdaiKl, os you call it, wliich is quite as 
likely to be Scotland. However, that ’.s iieitlutr here 
nor Uien;. 1 have had plenty of hints from you, 
but you have never been the man to say ; “*BiU 
Purvis, here *s enough coin to make it w'orlli your 
while to do the job and stej) it.” No, governor ; 
you want it done for nothing.* 

‘ Well, that Ls cnougli about wliAt you think,’ 
said Prior, to whom this conversatioii was, of 
course, teiTibly unpalatable. ‘I am aware that J 
mutit i)ay you a long notice, and I will ; 1 will 
also try to get you onotlicr situation.’ 

‘Oil, don’t you lake no trouble about that,’ 
replied the other ; ‘ we can always get berllis in 
our line ; I daresay I can go back to the paiiy I 
was with iu London afore 1 came to you. You 
needn’t give yourself no airs, neither, about laying 
118 , because, of course, me and my missi.s means to 
be paid for holding our tongues.’ 

‘And pray, what have you been paid for all tliLs 
time?’ exclaimed Prior, whose anger began to 
be excited. 

‘Me and my missis,’ pursued the keeper, ‘was a- 
talking about you only last week, and she say.-) : 
“Bill,” she says, “that Prior, or Noakes, or 
Blylcs, or whalovcr his name is, will serve you a 
dirty ii-ick at lost ; you sec if he don't.”’ 

‘ The question isj’ said Prior, choking down his 
passion as well ns he could, ‘ how much do you 
want 1 What will satisfy you V 

‘Tliat is the question,’ grinned the man ; ^'ludif 
you do what *s right, we shall part good friends 
after all. I shall be glail to get away from this 
deadein-fdivc place, and so will my iiiisRis. How- 
ever, 1 *11 call her uji.’ 

His helpmate was accordingly summoned ; and 
as Prior appeared willing to pay what even their 
greed demanded, they grew more tdvil, and entered 
readily into his plans. These were more matured 


than the keeper expected to hear, for he hud not 
only decided where the patient should go, but Imti 
bod in readiness for some time— although he did 
not mention this to his hearers — the men who 
would go with her, and they were to arrive at 
Rittlo on the morrow. Prior would sleep at 
Briar House that night, and await their arrival . 
then by the iii-st convenient train they would take 
the ])atieiit to Liverpool, .mid so on to Ireland. 

‘ And if more than two ever eoiiies back, liill ’ 
said Mrs Purvis to her husband, but imt in so 
a tone as to esfiipe Prior’s hearing, ‘ this parly is 
more of a fool than 1 take him to be.’ 

Purvis nodded, Imt did not speak in i*etiirii, and 
IVior went on. 1'lie keemer and bis wile would 
ivmain at Briar House a little longer, to kisq) iq) 
the belief that .Mrs Holiinson was Ktill there, and 
every precaution would be taken to prevent her 
being recognised at the station ; then, aftor a 
few weeks, aMu and Mrs Purvis might go where 
they pleased. In the .safii i-etn'iit to wliicli the 
patiimt woiiM be conveyed, there woiiM be luj 
need of any schemes to hoodwink intiiisive coin- 
inissionoi’s. This jdan being disciissoil and agreed 
( upon, I’rior, altlioiigh it was niiilnight, gave onlers 
I bir his Slipper to be got ready, ainl wliilo it was 
j being prejiared, he saiiideriMl f>ii to the heath, tlie 
I conversaliou of Purvis not bein.gnincli io bis taste. 

I While, be. stndleil about ap]i:m‘iil1y at liis ease, 

! and quite carelessly, be. in reality was sin-cially 
: c.'Uitious .so to walk a.s never to (-ome within range 
‘ of the w indows on a particular fn nit of the house. 

‘ (.^nl^ound her j middle day or middle night, .die 
I would certainly be Irmkiiig out at that iiioiinnit,’ 

I lie muttered ; ‘and although I might not see In r, 

. it would be almost w'ov.«c to feid she was looking 
i at me. I ivoubl rather pay a good sum than sou 
her lo-niorrow ; but 1 must do it. Why i.sn't sliu 
deail /’ Ah this very iiatuml question cro^.sed his 
mind, he apjiroaclied flie kennels of the. two .sjivago 
hounds wbicli wero kept to guartl the. premi.sos. As 
ho drew nigh, tlie powerful brutes came a.s i'.ir 
tow.ards liini as their cdiaiiis woilld allow, and 
growled fiercely at the stranger. ‘ A man miglit 
almost as well have a tiger upon him,’ thought 
Prior; ‘and as for a woman! If Purvis had 
been but tivo niinutes later *— 1 [c liir^red for 
a feiv ininutos ore be. re-entered the house, follow'ing 
up this train of thought with all its attendant 
visions, and rousing himself with a sigh to think 
they were not real. 

In the inoniiiig there had been a brief con-sulta- 
lion lielween Prior and the keeper, having relation, 
it would seem, to the packing of certain boxes for 
the U.SC of the patient ; two or three of these, 
labelled ivitli a diHerent name from that by which 
the lady had been knoivii, were brought into the 
hall, and then Prior had disappeared until the 
inorning was pretty ivell advanced. On his reluni 
he Bummonoil the keeper. ‘ Now, Purvis,* he said, 
w'hcn the man came in, ‘everything hail better he 
ready for the neiv attendants ’ 

‘ Every thing m,’ interrupted Purvis grullly. 

‘That is well,’ continued Prior; ‘for they will 
be here citln 5 r by the train which is nearly due, 
or by the one following. I will settle with you 
at once, for when I leave here, I don t know how 
long it may he before wc meet again. 

Purvis grinned, but whether from pleasure 
finding he was about to be paid, or os a ^rcasm at 
the idM of his employer ever voluntarily seeing 
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him again, the nioroac expression of liis features 
rendered it impossible to say. ‘1*11 call my 
missis,' lie said, ^ he nearly always cliii say when 
there was any difliculty to be encountered ; * she 
knows what is right about receipts and things,’ 

Mrs Turvis Avas accordingly called ; and as it 
luckily happened that the receipt drawn out by 
Trior suiteA lier critical jiidgnient, the business 
was speedily settled, and tlie clie(|[ue handed to 
her safe keeping. 

‘ Does — ilues she know she is going away to- 
day V asked Vi ior. 

‘ No,* said Pui vis ; ‘ slie dnirt. I thought she 
would make such a row if we told her ; but if you 
<lid, tlicix! would be no help for her, and that she 
knows. Not as 1 mind her noise, only, us she is 
ageing oil the rail, I thought we wouidiit U]>set 
her. So you hud butter go up, us there don't seem 
no time to spare.* 

i’rior frowned at this suggestion, but after a 
inonient's relleulioii said : ‘ Widl, if 1 must, 1 niiist. 
I will go now. Voti will be within call, l*urvi.s, 
as we arc never quite .--afe willi insane people.* 

Purvis grinned ; and liis employer turned to leave 
tlie room, hut as he diil so, the laibir c.xe]ain>cil : 

‘ Why, there are the men, I believe. I can see two 
slningors euniiiig from the station. No ; there is a 
tliird ; and surely there wciuld not lie three. — Do 
you recognise these persons, Purvis i* 

I'iic keeper looked for a moment, then shook 
his licad. ‘ They are none of the folks about here,* 
lie said. ‘If they are the men you c.xpcet, you 
ought to know ’em wJieii you see ’em.* 

*1 never saw them,’ returiii!d Prior ; ‘ I cngage«l 
them tioin their principal; but it must be them; 
let me know Avhen they arrivi*.’ 

Leaving the kijeper, he went slowly up the broail 
stairs, until lie readied the landing, llere he lis- 
tened for u uioment, hut all Ava.s silent ; lie ra]iped 
at a door, ami a voice, calm and quiet enough, bade 
him enter. J le compliiHl, and a ]jalc-faced woman, 
wiio wns silling by the window at the further 
side of the rdoiii, lialf rose as the door opened. 
She Avas a tall, slender Avomau ; evidently young, 
I hut yet with many a thread of siK^r in Jicr brown 
hair ; and yet so colourless AA’ere her features, that 
her hair looked almost black by the conli’ast 
with them, fcjlie had large eyes, in Avliich no 
irregular lire of inailness gienmed, hut they AA'erc 
sdcnin and melancholy eyes ; and, indeed, an air 
<»f sadness tinged lier wliole being. She sat, us has 
heciii said, near tlic AviiuIoAv, Avlicro bans Avitliiu 
and liars Avillioul gave a ])risuii-like air to the 
widl- furnished room, and ellectually secured its 
inmate. 

‘ The doctors have decided that you require a 
change of air,* said Prior. At the lii’st souiul of 
Jus voice she seemed to sliiulder and shrink from 
him, but by an effort she regained her coiujiusure. 
^3o, in the hope of restoring you, 1 have consented 
that you shall leave this place. You go, therefore, 
to-da}'.* 

The AA'oman’s lip trcinhlcd, as though she could 
Scarcely frame her ai’oixIs, but she said Avitli a 
measured nttcraiicc : ‘ Have you at last made up 
your mind to murder me I 1 have daily expected 
tn meet my doom by poison or violence : iios it 
^ioiiie now ? * 

‘How millful it is to find you persist in sus- 
pccting all those Avho AA'isli you Avell I * said Prior ; 
It u dreadful to hear you. I was sorry also to 


find that you had made another attempt to escape. 
Why, Katharine, can you not be calmer ? ’ 

‘Calmer!* exclaimed the Avoinan, if her sub- 
dued and guaulcd tone could be called on ex- 
clamation ; * liow rejoiced you would be, did yon 
find me less calm ; could you but see that under 
your perRcculioii my mind Avas indeed giving way. 
lint ill your presence, though stung by the flight 
of you — dastanl find villain !■— I can always be 
calm. Tjijok well, ncverihelcss, to your guards, 
your cords, and your gags, upon tlie roail, for I am 
df'Sperate noAv. 1 know you mean to remove the 
chief obstacle from your path, and hut for some 
rc:i.son of your oavii, you Avould have done it in 
this house. So look Avell to your guards, 1 say.* 

I’rior gdanced, half iiivcdiiiilarily, behind him, to 
assure himself that the door was open, in case of a 
retreat being necessary. ‘ You warn me in lime, 
imulam,* lie retorted ; ‘ if I hud entertained any 
iilea of trusting you before, you have altered iny 
plaiLs now. You arc going, iiiadaiii, to a plfice 
Avhcrii your keepers will, 1 trust, be more vigilant; 
and Aviiere jugged rocks and stormy aa'Uvcs offer 
facilities for your rambles, than docs this 
lieath. And I belieA'c I may say that this Avill he 
the hist time 1 shall inflict my compan}' upon you.* 

He paused, hut sbe mailc no reply; she only 
looked fit him Avith her large ghostly eyes ; their 
steal ly gaze discomposed him, and he sought to 
cover his uneasiness hy speaking, ‘ I think, 
madam, I hear A'oiccs beloAv Avhieh tell me that 
your escort lias arrived, and as you are ohstiiiutely 
set against all kindness, 1 leiive ymi to them.* As 
he ceased, a tap was heard i\\ t\u\ door, and Purvis, 
from the oui>ide, exphiiiied that ^ the pailies had 
come, and Avas waiting.* 

THE EAST INDIA MUSEUM. 

Q'iie Efist India Company, Aidiose brilliant and useful 
existence came to uii ciul shortly after the Sepoy 
War, consequent on the ^riiliiiy of 1857, had its 
official home, in liCadenhall Street. There the India 
House, noAV numbered among the things of the 
past, had amongst its many rooms a few AA'hich were 
set apart for the reception of curiosities pertaining 
in pome Avay or other to our great empire in the 
East. In Foiiie cases, the civil and inilitiiry servants 
of ihc Company collected the specimens, broiiglit 
them home, and placed them at the dispo.*5iil of the 
diivctor.s ; in other cases, native princes j)re.seiited 
beautiful Piiecimeiis of firms, arinmir, brocades and 
oiubruidorii'S, gold and PilA’or 1 issues, and other 
valuables ; Avliile, in aiiollicr class of iiistauces, 
AA'ur-trophies Avere brought home as .*ipoil by the 
conquering armies of the Company, 'fhe asseni- 
jiinge of articles Avas a jumble of odds and ends 
uiifil Dr JIarsliolil, in or about 17fKS, Avas appointed 
ciiititor, and cnqiowereJ to organise them into a 
iiiuseiiiii. fc)ir Thomas Ihillles and Dr Wallich 
aided liim in obtaining specimens of the chief 
ve>'etuhlc growths of India kiioavii to be applicable 
to'iisefiil jairposes— not living plants, but seeds, 
roots, bulbs, lejives, stems, pods, nuts, berries, 
lloAvei’s, grasses, fibres, iiiriuas, sugars, and A'eiieers 
cut from huge timber trees. The Medical Depart- 
iiieiit of the India Service rendered great ussist- 
iuicc in this matter, bringing a study of botany to 
bear upon the subject of muUria medica, Zoology 
was also brought into requisition, not merely by 
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obtaining stufled Bpeciiiieiis of Indian birds and 
quadrupeds, but also by bringing together illns- 
tratioiis of animals and animal Bubstanccs useful 
in the arts. 

The collection at the India House was rather 
heterogeneous, and those of us who are old enough 
to remember the place and its belongings, will have 
a sullicicnl recollection of the iiiisuitableiiess of the 
building for displaying the articles exhibited, ilalf- 
a-do/cn rooms and corridors, not originally intended 
for the purpose, and very dimly lighted, were far 
from being attnictive to visitors, and equally far 
from satisfactory to the curator for the time being. 
Nor was the aiTungeiiient so systematic as might 
have been the case under more favourable cir- 
cumstances. Works of art in painting, drawing, 
mosaic, enamel, inlay, ivory, curved wood, and 
engraved stones ; articles of personal adoriiiinint in 
diamonds, pearls, gems, gold, silver, and itligree ; 
rich dresses, and materials for dresses, in silks, 
brocades, tissues, uud muslins; spun and woven 
silks and woollens, linens jind cottons for curtains, 
hangings, tents, canopies, carpets, and rugs — all 
these were mingled in some cunfiision with a 
multitude of ohjeois, natural and arlihcial, useful 
and ornamental, as the case might be. Conspicuous 
among them all was Tippoo's tiger, a remark- 
able illustrulion of the conjunct ion of the barbaric 
Avith the splendid among orientals. After the 
defeat of Tippoo Sail) by the Company's troops at 
Scringapatum in 171)4, there was found iii his 
palace a carved figure of a ti^T, spotted and 
coloured in due form; the animal was represeiiteii 
as crouching over the prostrate form of an Knglish 
soldier, biting and clawing him ; within the body 
of the tiger was a kind of barrel-organ, comprUiiig 
pipes and bellows ; when wound up hy turning a 
key, two sets of sounds were licard, one like the 
roaring and growling of a tiger, the other like the 
screams and groans of a man. Tliis was one of the , 
delectable amusements of Tippoo ; us sultan of 
Mysore, he causetl the mechanisiii to be put in 
action, in order that he might enjoy the sight of 
mimic tearing and clawing, and liie sounds of 
mimic brute-roaring and human suflering. 

AVheu the imjxuial government succeeded to 
the Company, and the India House ivas pulled 
down, the iiiuseniu frmnd a temporary home at 
Fife House, Whitehall. Here the collection was 
augmented from time to time under the uire of 
J)r Forbes Watscni, who had 1)econiG curator. 
There was also create<l for him the ollice of 
Reporter on the Prixlucls of India. The gf)verii- 
ment had become im])re&scd with the importance 
of developing hy every rcosonuhle means the 
resources of the Queen's magnilieent empire in the 
East It is known, for instance, that India pro- 
duces a large variety of vegetable fibres, applicable 
to the nianufucture of tc.\tilc goods, pajier, and 
cordage ; and it was a matter of practical value to 
ascertain at what prices sucli fibres, whether culti- 
vated in fields or gathered wild, could be purchas- 
able in England. The late l3r Hoyle, the able 
piedccessor of Dr Forbes Watson us curjitor of the 
mosenm, rendered essential service in this matter. 
At the great International Exhibitions which he 
lived to see iriaugumted, he brought together a 
veiy complete collection of Indian fibres ; and in 
a published treatise on the subject he set forth in 
an exhaustive manner the qualities of all the fibres. 
He dassified them according as they are obtained 


from the stalks, leaves or leaflets, bark, roots or 
rootlcta, or seed-pods of plants ; specified the prov- 
inces ill which they grow, the mode of culture nud 
of gathering, the strength of individual fibres, nnrl 
the monetary value in India; and afforded Engl is]i 
manufacturers some means of judging for what 
purposes the fibres are severally suitublo, and at 
what prices they could n-ach London or Liverpool 
after dcfiuyiiig the charges for freiglit. So, in liki* 
ninniior, the Reporter on the Products of Indifi* 
with able coadjiitoi's, brought fonvard into pronii- 
iiciice a largo amount of iiiforinalioii on othi^r 
vegetable proilucls of that regiriii, together wilh 
detiiils of an analogous kind concerning ])rodui'ts i 
of the animal ami vegetable kiiigiloms. T)u. i 
museum at Fife House afforded proof of iho I 
advance made in these directions ; the spechiiuns 
of raw produce being vastly more imuierous tlian 
they had l)eeu in the former locale, and arranged 
more favourably for illustrating varieties orqnaHty 
and application. An enterprise started more 
recently by Dr h'orbes Watson, relating to manii- 
factnrctl rather than raw proihice, hut iiiteinlcd to 
aid in the development of the resources of India, 
we shall touch upon picscMitly. 

While the museum was at Fife ITousp, a mng- 
nificent new India Oflice was being planned ami 
erected at Whitehall, worthy of the. vast raiig*^ of i 
business which has to he coiidiicteil hy the ilenaiL- ' 
iiieiit of the Secretary of Stale for liulia and Ids ; 
Oouiicil. Hen*, however, was a muddle- one of ! 
those muddles which have so often disligured oiir ! 
j>roceedings in erecting public buildings, Xo 
lirovisiou whatever was made in the new struc- 
Uiro for the reception of the rauidly growing 
imiscum, nor for the valuable library r)f ori- 
ental hooks and manuscripts possessed hy the 
Department File House being reqnireil for 
I other ])urposes, the curator and his innsoiim 
, received an otlicial iiolic(i to quit, and then a very 
hiiiigling arraiigeinonfc was inmle. A series of 
wooden rooms was built on the very roof-top of | 
the architectural struclure. in Whitehall, or rather 
hetween Downing Street and Si James's I'ark; ami 
ill those iDoiiis the various collections were placed 
on removal from Fife House, 'flie a«(eiit up a 
narrow sUircase to a great altitude Wtis fatiguing; 
the visitors had to cross corridors wliich were 
intended only for the use of .«!Ceretaries and clerks ; 
and the wooden rooms with glass ixiofs or sky- 
lights Avere uiicomfoi-tably hut in slimmer weather. 
One counlerbulniice thiu-o was: llie ronins were 
hettiir liglitetl, and the olijecLs better seen, than in 
either of the former localities. 

Another change, another shifting of lioiise ami 
home. Tlic India Museum, after being peii’hed 
up among the roofs of the new India Oflice 
from 186t) to 1875, has lately been transferred to 
far-uw'ay South keiisington. Wlien the unlucky 
annual International Exhibitions came to aii 
untimely end hist year, the commissioners di«l iio* 
know what to do with the empty galleries winch 
they hud erected, and the freehold of which is vir- 
tually ill their liands. They eventually made an 
agroemeiit whereby the India Deiiartment leases 
for three years such of the galleries us are situated 
eastward of the Horticultural (Janlens; and 
those galleries, on the recent first of June, t lie 
ofteii-shiftcd East India Museum was opened w 
the puhHc. The upper galleries, being lighted 
from the roof, ore well enough snitefl to ini' | 
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piii1)0se in view ; but the lower ran^c, lighted only 
by windows on the one side, arc not ho i'ortiinale. 

It is understood that the store-rooms bcloii^iii^ 
to the Department still contain treasures whiidi 
have never yet been opened, for want of spate lo 
display them ; but the exhibits are more numerous 
than they have hitherto been, and are likely to 
increase gradually; The reader will infer, from 
the foregoing details, that the ccdleciion illustrates 
many diirereiit phases of India life ]U'iiicely, com- 
mercial, agricultural, religious, domestic, personal. 
Of the aims and armour pertaining to some or other 
of the tribes or nationalities, we find specimens in 
the forms of muskets, matchlocks, pistols, sciinilars, 
daggers, lances, spears, coats of mail, &e., some of 
them elaborately adorned with damascene work. 
The musical instruments of the East are shewn in 
consldeiublc variety — from the simple tom-tom up 
to complicated varieties of the lute and guitar class. 
The gannents of the Hindu and Mohainniedaii 
natives are shewn in various ways, hy means of 
woven piece-goods, iiiade-up garinoiits, and photo- 
graphs of real persons in their onlinary attire. 
Here we see the diverse modes in which silk, | 
cotton, ilax, and wool are woven up into piece- ! 
goods, and the application of such goods in making 
the garments known to the natives as ro/s, topera^ 
Olwtecg, cummerhundfij and so on. The tlhres, 
seeds, and other vi*gclable products, as well as the 
specimens derived frotii the animal and miiierul 
kingdoms, wc have already adverted to. I*erhaps 
the most interesting of all arc the implements ainl 
models which illustrate the daily life of the Hind*:. 
We see his drinking- vessels, dough-troughs, lice 
and grain hand-mills, roasting-skewers, crocks for 
boiling, pans for parching grain ; wc see his rudely 
constructed saws, planes, chisels, centi’e-bits, looms, 
ploughs, mills, bellows, windlasses ; wc see models 
of his howdahs, p<alanquin.s, dak post chaises, carts, 
boats, and catamarans. (J roups of small figures, 
mmlolled hy native artists, and prom-rly atUred, 
shew the haiidicraftsmcii at their daily labours, 
^till more fully are these matters illustrated hy 
means of drawings and photographs, of which the 
collection is large. 

'Hie migrations of this excellent museum arc not 
yet come to an end. From the India House in 
Lcadeiihall Street it was driven to Fife House, 
thcDco to the new India Ollice, now to South Ken- 
sington ; where it is only a lodger for a term of 
years. Tlio govcriiniciit have a project for erecting 
an entirely new stmeture, on a fpiadran^le of 
crown land adjacent to the India Ollice ; a building 
large and complete enough to display tlie muHeum 
in all its fulness ; together with a library to contain 
the valuable books and manuscripts belonging to 
the department ; and other auxiliaries to facilitate 
nie ait^ sciences, literature, and imlustry of the 
Fast 

Dr Forbes Watson advocates the formation of 
Trade Museums, based on the vast collections 
of Bpccimcns now belonging to the government 
of India. A comniencenient in this direction 
has been made by Dr Watson, curious and 
valuable in its character. The India Depart- 
ment authorised the collection, in India, of us 
many varieties of native woven goods us pos- 
f*ible, 1^0 of all the usual kinds of fibre, 
and suitable fop all varieties of male and female 
^stunie. These specimens were cut up into 
pieces of convenient size, and arranged in a 


systematic way ; they were seven hundred in 
I number, at once as diversified and us charac.teristic 
I possible, in order to furnish English manu- 
facturers with triistwiirthy information concerning 
the goods most likely to find a market in the East. 
All were arranged in a series of interleaved folio 
yolniiKs ; aiul esvh page contained a little printed 
information touching the saiiiple or sani])lcs actually 
tlicrti shewn, noticing the district (if India where 
it was made, the kiiiil of fibre employed, the price 
at Avhich it cum be pun.;ha.-cd on Ihe spot, the length 
and breadth of the piec'es in whirli that cloth is 
usually Woven, ami tlnr kiiiil of gariiinnt for which 
the Hindus aii<l Mohaimiieilans of Imlia usually 
adopt it. Every saiii])hi bcriiig iniinbereil, it can at 
any time be rtderre*! to by its distinctive iiniuber. 
The illustrative effect of the series is iartlier 
increased hy the insertion of admirably ccdoureil 
photographs of natives clothed with the particular 
kinds of garments under cousideratioti. When 
one such set of these valuable volumes had been 
thus prepared, another was couinieiiced, then 
another, and so on, until twenty complete sets 
I altogether harl been completed. The India Depart- 
j ment has been no niggard in dealing with those 
sets ; it has neither kept them nor sold them. 

I Oim .set is dejiosited in the India Museum ; others 
j have been presented to the chief centres of the 
I silk, cotton, linen, and woollen manufactures in the 
several sections (»f the United Kingdom ; while 
I the rest have been forwarded to (.’alcntta, Madras, 

1 Bombay, and one or two other great cities in Indio. 

In most cases tin; gift is made to llie townsmen 
j generally ; the m*uiicipal authorities are trustees 
! in the nialtiT ; and it is laid down as a rule that 
iiitelligeiit furemeii and workmen, as well as 
merchants and manufacturers shall have every 
access to these valuable illustrative samples. Dr 
M^atsou remarks : ‘As it is intended that these 
volumes shall be followifd by specimens of such 
Indian products as are cither now or likely here- 
after to become of commercial importance, it is 
anticipated that this effort on the part of the 
Indian government to extend a knowled^'e of tho 
manufactures and products of the territories under 
its control, will be the means of establishing really 
practic^ilile Tracle Museums, in important districts 
j now devoid of any such aid to their commercial 
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I WAS in rather a poor state of health, caused by 
long and assiduous attention to business in tho 
liriu lo which I belonged in Cnitched Friars. My 
physician recommended rest and sea-air. I was lo 
go to sonic (piiet spot on the sca-side, live simply, 
avoid late hours, and all c;uises for harassment. 
It would he a great thing if I could night after 
night get a sound sleep, and he for a time fieo of 
any anxiety. Rest for the brain was to be the 
sovereign cure. Acting on this plea.sant advice, I 
chose Liihvortli in Doi-setshiro, as quiet and dull a 
place as could possibly he discovered. To help the 
cun', 1 was medically recommended to avoid the 
glare of sunshine, to wear blue spectacles, and have 
iny hair cut short; all which, witli other advices, I 
attended to. 

Passing over any account of the journey — except 
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that a fiahcrnian, of the name of Vye, who hap- 
pened to be at 'Wool (the little fitntioii for Liil- 
worth), drove me across in his to my destina- 
tion, and proved to be a very agreeable compaiiioii 
— behold me at Lulwoilh, poking about for lodg- 
ings, and finding accommodation at an old-fashioned 
collage, kept by one Mrs Cruxlcy. As for dullness, 
iiolhing could match tlie situation. The only 1 i ving 
objects to arouse curiosity were a lady ami her 
tlaughter, who, walking about, seemed to be borne 
down by some awful sorrow. 1 saw lliai the 
daughter was an extremely interesting girl, with a 
]inir of eyes which, ns they met mine, impart eil even 
through my blue spectacles a ])eculiar sensation. 

For days and days I spent the most iiiunotoiious 
and regular life, by degrees exlentling my walks 
along tlie cliffs, and making tlie ac«[iiaint:inf‘fi of 
the coast-guard, ens(’om;ed in his turf shell er just 
above the cove. AVlierever I went, there, were the 


attire I had never seen, only fit, as I imagined, for 
a mountebank of the lowest character. There was, 
however, no choice, unless I wished to walk to 
Lulworth in the costume of our first parents. It 
was some consolation that this incomprehensible 
dtesa was tolerably clean, and was not on the wdiole 
a had fit. The odd thing was the diversity of 
colours and marks. 'Fliere were conspicuously 
stamped the letters P. S., and below thoin Hu, 
figures 5755. Ridiculous as was this strange utliro 
it was clear that 1 should hasten to the neare-st 
coast-giianl station and give notice of the robber}-. 
As the afternoon was waning, there was no iime to 
be lost. 

On straggling, hatless, up the side of the cl ill', T 
noticed two figures watching me curiously J'r<»m 
above. They wei*c bn 3 's, who, as I approacluil 
them, waved their caps, and, with a smMon shoiil, 
ran off at top of their speed, (laining the riv4 uf 


two ladies, peering about, and exciting cuiiosity in ! the high down, I again caught sight of the Inns, 
their movements, wander where I would along ! still running. Fre-seiitly, two men met them ; Ibiy 
the cliffs. They appeared to be for ever on the ■ spoke logetlier, the boys waved their hands ex- 


outlook for some object on the bori/.oii. There 
xvas a mystery about them I could not fatboni. 


c.itedly in iiiy direction, then all advanced towanls 
me. I, ill my turn, moved to tbeni, ami as I 


farthest point I had just reached, and it revealed 
the altered charactitr of the country and shore, 
which hero gradually ilattcned out, until it xvas 
nearly a dead level, slreiehing towanls tlie distant 
town of Weymouth. The .solitude of the spot, the 
balmy autumnal air, the smooth sea, and pleitsaiit 


samly hcucli, all suggested a bath. Clambering j his companion slipped a pair of handciiirs on my 


down the rocks, I was about to undress under the 
lee of the cliffs, when I was startled at hearing, ns 
1 imagined, a footstep in tlie loose shingh!. Yet, • 


wrists belure 1 was well awai-c that it was done. 

In my coiifiihion uiid surpri.se, the truth did nut 
us yet dawn upon me. This strange trcatiiicnt 


no liuniaii creature xvas xdsible. I concluded that j added only another inysbTy to the affair ; but I 
the sounil was a mere fancy; and so as.sure(l, I was I well nsmember, that, in spile of my perplexity, I 




soon in the full enjoyment of a delightful bath in 
tlu‘. placid ocean before me. 

By swiinming out to some ri)ck.s that rose above 
tlie sea, I abandoned myself to the plea.sant novelty 
of the situation. Only by chance di»l I cast iny 
eyes landward, and there, to my vexation, was a 
stranger on tlie beach. It muKt have been his 
foot.stcp 1 had heard, and how lie hail concealed 
himself, 1 could not divine. Yet, there he xvas ; 
and, to add to my consternation, he began to take 
off bis own clothes, and to dress himself in mine. 
Aly first impulse xvas to call out, and next to swim 
hastily to the shore, and give chase. All my 
cilorts xvcrc X'ain. Before I touched the .shingly 
beach, the stranger, or thief I must call liiin, had 
donned my garments and vanished among the cliffs. 
I was naked and helpless. My only resource was 
to put on the clothes which the wretch had left 
as his own. 

] lere xvas an extraordinary source of ^’crplcxity. 
1'hc thought of having to put m these clothes 
filled me with disgust. A more motley and coarse 


xvas diverted by the behaviour of the hoys, us, 
xvith a yell of triuiii])h, they scampered back in 
the direction xvhence they luul come. What fol- 
lowed next, is less distinct in my recollection. 1 
know only that I protested, remonstrated, and 
begged my cajdors to explain. It was all in vain 
— the sailor’s lips seemed hermetically sealed ; ami 
all 1 coiibl elicit from llie policeman xvas a dry 
‘ All right ; pu.sh on, or we shan’t get to Port- 
land before it’s locked for the night.’ 

I xvas evidently taken for an escaped convict, 
and, looking at my dresis, there were grounds fur 
the supposition. Of course, I protested against 
such a lielief, told who I was, and mentioned how 
it was my clothes xvere stolen while hatliing. All 
xvas in vuiii. I xvas only laughed at, and heard 
that a rew-ard of five pounds was olfered for luy 
recovery. 

‘We’ve got you, and xvill keep you,* swd the 
policeman. ‘ Hero comes the choiso pick uc 
up.’ So into the chaise 1 was put, in spite of all 
remonstrance. 


AVell— three weeks ])assed, and one afternoon, : aj»]»roaelied, I saw one xvas a eojist-giunilsman, the 
after a heaxy sea-fog which had lasted for .six-and- other a policennan. As we neared each ollie?-, Hie 
thirl}’ hours, I strolled far away acro.-4s the downs, j lioy.s fell back behind the men, and the nn*ii Ihe.ia- 
and struck the coast almost at the extreme xvestern | selves half halted, seemingly liesituting and inusu- 
end of the range of tall chalk cliffs. It xv;is the j lute. 


But I xveiit on, and a.x soon os I was close enoiigli 
to s]>eak, said to the policeman : ‘ Ah ! you’iv just 
the mail 1 wanted.’ 

‘Funny, isn’t it? Von ’iv just the man va 
xvanted,’ xx’as the reply ; and in another sccoml Hie 
coast-guardsman had .seized me by the arm.s, \vhil.4 


A 8EA-SIDE ADVENTUrvi: 


Xow, I am a man of patient disposition, and 
jny temper is not easily ruffled ; altliou^'h, in my 
present position, tliere was much to aiiiio}', al- 
though the personal indignity of my arrest, and 
the mystery that hung over my immediate future, 
might make even tlie most stolid philosopher 
uneasy) there were some cruiiil^ of comfort to Lc 
got from the ludicrous absurdity of the whole 
alfuir. Happily, in this out-of-the-way spot there 
was no one to recognise me os the branded felon 
borne back in fetters to the prison from which 1 had 
escaped. If “the chief" in Crutclied Friars were 
close at hand, or even the melancholy interesting 
young huly whose glances had pierced niy green 
spectacles, 1 might have hung my head ; hut 1 
knew that, after all, this was only a ease of tem- 
poraiy inconvenience ; I could not fail, sooner or 
later, to succeed in proving my identity, and that i 
I must bo tlicn at once set free. Bur the ])er5onul 
discomfort, the loss of a good suit of clothes, &c. 
and the csciipc of some liardened wretch, thanks 
to my unconscious assistance, the present wms a 
curious experience, which few were likely to com- 
pass. In this way 1 argued myself into laughing 
almost at this excellent practical joke, in which 
.*<011 was the principal snlferer, and the end of 
which, for all 1 knew, might still be iudefiiiitely 
delaycMl. 

Away, ill the twilight gloaming, over the downs 
for a mile or two, and along the wdiitc winding 
chalk roads to the more level and wooded country ; 
tlien past farms, and between tall hedgerows and 
straggling village.s until we reached the outskirts 
of AVeynioiith ; then through the lighted streets 
aud parados of the fashionable watering-place, 
alive w’ith gay company and merry music ; 
threading «iur way across a bridge, amongst docks, 
and wharfs, and slii])ping, till at length we 
< ineigcd upon the long Mat causeway that tops the 
Cheail Buuk, and joins Portland to the mainland. 
The night had fiilhm, but the glories of a full 

1 moon flooded everything with light. On each 
side of the ridge slept the quiet sea heiieath the 
twinkling stars, and right in front loomed the 
massive promontory of Portland, couched like a 
lion against the moonlit sky. 

Miles high it seemed, that hill, a tcrrihle ascent, 
steep us the climb that faces mail}' who have also 
travelled this road, if, when once again free, they 
seek to stmggle from crime to lionesty. My cour- 
age sank somewhat during that long gradient, and 
by the time we reached the gloomy portals of the 
prison it was at its lowest e.hh. Tlie place was 
lonely and silent as the tomb ; a solitary lamp 
flickered above the heavy gates, touching with spots 
of lustre the tips of the steel nails that studded all 
their panels. One of my escort jumped out and 
touched a deop-toned bell ; and the next iniuutc 
a little window, some six inches square, was 
opened in the door, and through it I saw the gleam 
of two white eyeballs, belonging, doubtless, to the 
same head, from which came now a very gruff and 

I threatening ‘Well?' 
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‘ WeVc got him !' 

Instantly the voice changed. It was clear the 
escape was the source of deep anxiety to all at 
Portland, and that this w’as joyful neivs. 

‘ What ! Buschkoff ? For these and all other 
mercies, the Lord's name be praised.’ As if I, in my 
cbarucler of Kaschkoff, wa.s a veiy excellent dinner 
about to be digested by the establishment 

Willi a solemn chiiiging sound, the heavy doors 
sivung back upon tbeir hinges, and I was inside. 
Almost like cluck-work, they closed again behind 
me, and although 1 knew my incarceration was 
certain to be short, I fLdt quite as if hope W'crc 
altogether extingiii«hetl from my breast. At that 
moment, I would gladly have purebast'M immediate 
release at any price, and 1 asked indignantly to 
see the governor at once. 

‘He sa 3 -s he’s Mr John Wray of Cnilched 
Friars,' said the policeman, with a grin. 

‘Always was lli* artfullcst villain out,' replied 
the gatcki‘eper, ])()inting to me menacingly with his 
licav 3 ' key. ‘it’s not the first time lie's done it, 
neither; calls liimselt' a gentleman, because he was 
convicted for some genteel crime, forgery, or like 
that. He was away six months last time, but we 
nabbed him then, just as j’ou have now. But he 
made his “ guy ” again this morning in the fog, and 
got away as smooth as butter. It's here to-day 
w'ith him, and gone to-morrow.’ 

‘Ay, and back again at night,' .said the sailor 
profouiidh’. 

‘ 1 insist on sijeing the governor at once,' I said, 
interrupting the dialogue. 

‘'riiat j'oii will, and sooner than you care to, 
cither. lie'll bo in his olDce alniut nine to-morrow 
morning, and lie 'll have something to say to you, 

I susj>ecl, private and particular.' 

‘ I'licre 's no call for us to wait,’ said the police- 
man ; * we can look up this way in the morning 
for the reward.' 

‘ Olf you go, then ; but you’d hotter stay in the 
Adllagc to-night ; the iiiajor might want to speak to 
you to-morrow. Ciood-niglit !* 

‘ (lood-iiiglit !' 

Tlio gales were opened again, my lute oom- 
jKurions issued forth, and in another minute I 
hoard the sound of llioir wheels rclivating down 
the hill. Immodialcly afterwards, I was ordered 
to move on to the inner gale. . 

There was a socoiul gate under the archway, a 
dozen feet from the outer doors. This wiis of open 
inm-work, and through the bars I could sec the 
tall outlines of the prison buildings. Just as wc 
got to this iiiuor gate, a man approached from the 
iusiile. 

‘ Did you ring, ^fr Tootle I ' he asked. He was 
a tall luan in uniform, we.aring a loug-waisted, 
well-fitting greatcoat ; at his side was a sword, on 
his belt a biiirs-oye lantern, and in the left hand a 
hunch of keys. ‘ Did you ring ? * he repeated. 

*J did, sir. It's that llaschkolf; the policy 
have hrought him hack.’ 

‘That’s the best piece of news I've lieanl since 

^ 
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noon. Hand liiiii over. Have you sent wont to 
tlio {'ovenifir ? * 

‘I Vc rung his bell. Ho or the deputy will be 
here directly. It’s close on locking-up time.’ 

With these second gates, as they closed l)chind 
me, there seemed to fall another barrier between 
me and freedom, nor did my new escort encourage 
me to hope for much consitferation. 

Through moi-c gates and doors, all of which were 
first unlocked, then locked, then re-luckcd, and 
locked again, till it seemed as if I was now as safe 
as the crown jewels, or a toad entonibed alive in 
a granite rock. At length, we reached a block of 
buildings a little apart, with double doors, tlirough 
which we i)asscd, as wc had Ihc others, and I found 
myself on the ground-floor of an nninistakable 
prison. There were three rows of cells, tier above 
tier, the upper with a narrow landing and a bright 
steel railing. As we entered, another wanler met 
us; he was in slippers, and walked noiselessly 
like a ghost. In a sepulchral voice, he saitl : 

* Forty-six, sir, and all correct* 

‘ This will make forty-seven, Hr Mounsey,* said 
my conductor : ‘it’s that Uaschkolf.’ 

’Shall 1 put him in the dark, sir?’ Wiis the 
eager *piery. 

• No ; in an ordinary cell ; but keep an eye 
on the trap, and watch him carefully, or he’ll 
break prison again ; he ’s clever enough.’ 

1 was introduced forthwith into an ’ordinary 
cell* — four bare walls, with a loophole window well 
barred, and wired over. There was nothing in 
the place but a gutta-percha pint ]iot, and a bed 
of smooth bare plank a little raised from the iloor. 

’Keep silence, will you!’ said, for the thou- 
Bandth time, the superior wanhir, as, for the thou- 
sandth time, 1 tried to protest that I was not 
Raschkoir. 

* Mind, Mr Mounscy, you don’t let him talk to 
you ill the night ; he ’ll be trying it on again, you 
may dejicnd. (live him bis bed, and till liis pint 
— there ;* and they left mo. 

Alone, at last, and in a solitary cell in Portland 
Prison ! The dreadful truth was <lilficult to 
realise ; but bai-s and bolts, and iron doors, are 
solid facts not easily explained away. L felt us 
miserable now as if 1 wsts doomed to be hanged 
next morning. As I have said, from the lirst 
moment of my cajitui'c 1 had treated iiiy mishap 
as an unpleasant joke no more ; and all along 1 
hail buoyed niysolf up with the knowledge that 
at the prison itself the mistake would be at once 
discoverwl. Of course 1 bail said to myself, the 
officials there will know I am not the real Hasch- 
koff the runaway. But it seeiiicd as if no one 
knew anything of the sort. I had alreaily jiasseil 
through the hands of three, .and though all had 
scanned iny features closely, no syllable of doubt 
of iny identity had followed their iiisueclion. 
What if I should be kept to serve out tiic real 
convict’s time, seeking vainly from day to day, 
anil year to year, to make my protest plain ? This 
would he too sevent a dose indccil. Ves, I was 
most miserable. Cold, wretclicd, and nearly 
starved, for no food bad crossed my lips since 
noon, 1 giatliered myself together, and, sinking 
utterly dejected upon the hard pallet, tried to 
groan myself to sleep. 

• I must have slept ; but the slumber at first was 
fitful, and often disturbed by the click of a latch < 
at my cell door, and a flash of bright light through 


a narrow slit tnmed on to where I lay. It was 
the warder on the alert to prevent another esenpa 
Kveii the strangeness of this wore off, and I 
fame thoroughly unconscious, to be rous^ at kst 
by a di'afeiiing peal of bells rung just above my 
lieail. The dawn was slriiggling, in pale, sickly 
tones, through the wire-work of the tiny wimlow 
and I guosscid that this was the prison-hell, the 
signal to begin the labours of the day. I was 
hardly at all refreshed by my sleep, and terrilily 
faint from ivaiit of food. ^ 

‘Can 1 see a doctor?’ I asked, os two new 
warilers came into my cell, and told me peremp- 
torily to stainl up and strip. ^ 

‘ ()f course you can. But first of all wc must 
sp.aTch you ; it ought to have been done last night 
only you took us all by surprise— as you did ton 
when you hooked it. How did you get awav^ 
Kaschkoff?’ ^ 

‘ L tell you 1 ’m not Raschkoff! ’ 

Both tlie officers laughed heartily. ‘ You ’ll ho 
the death of Rasclikolf! But there— wash 
yourself ; it’s close on break fastdi me, and, afUr 
that, you shall see the young doclnr,’ 

They brought me a ])annikin of scalding hot 
cocoa, ami a small loaf, which I devoiireil eagerly. 
They were capital ; there was milk in the cociii, 
.and the brea«i was fresli and white. I got new 
coiimge from the food. Surely, said 1 to iiiysclf, 
there must be some one liei'e who will confess that 
I am right ; some one who can swear to the ival 
Rasclikolf. And then it occurred to me that [ 

I would let matters take their course, and desi<t 
j from speaking another word in my own tlcfcncc. I 
! wondered only how long the farce would continue. 

I bad plenty of visitors in the next hruir or Iwr). 
First, the ‘young’ doctor, as lie had been styled, 
i though be was old enough to have gray hair and 
a corporation. He was an airy, off* band gentle- 
man, wearing a slellioscope, like a ilower, in his 
button-hole. 

‘TIutc’s nothing wrong with you,’ he said 
angrily. * Why did you send for me ?’ 

‘ 1 feid faint’ 

‘ Faint 1’ The utter eonternpt of these words 
made luy blood boil. ‘ W'ere you faint ycstenlay 
morning, when you ran four miles, and juniiied 
the dyke ill the mg ? ' 

T sank hack almost in ilespair. Happily nine 
o’clock Wiis now approaching, and preparations 
began for my trial in llio governor’s ollice. I was 
again stripped ami searched ; my boots wens 
taken from me, and I got a pair of list slippers. 
Then, all at once echoing along the passages 
came a cry for ‘Rosclikotf and Rasclikotf- that 
is to say, I, Jolin Wray of Cnitched Friars- - 
shambled up two flights of narrow stairs, and 
entered a little dock on the further side, of which 
slooil a w'urder with a baton ; while in front, some 
way olf, was scaled .a portly, imjiosing personage 
at a high desk, and surrounding him, a group “f 
officials, among whom were iiiy friends the coast- 
giinnl sailor and the policcm.an. 

‘1)755 Ttaschkuff! charged with making h|* 
escape, resisting the police, insolence to the gate- 
keeper, and giving tne ossistant-suigeon unneces- 
sary trouble.* ^ 

All this the aforesaid portly gentleman rcJwt 
aloud, and then, without waiting to hear me plcaa, 
called upon my captors to give their story. 

This has already been told. It was a IHtw i 
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embellished, no doubt, to glorify their courage, 
jifext came Dunkley, the father of Beven children, 
i^hoiii 1, in niy character of RoHchkolf, was about to 
job of their bread. Dunkley was about to idunge 
into details of the during maimer in wbicli I had 
duded his observation, when all at ouce his face 
fell. 

* Here at lost,’ I said, ' is some one who knows 1 
mu not llaschkoir.* 

‘ Go on, Mr Dunkley, go on,* said the governor. 
But Dunkley could not go on ; already, with self- 
iiitcrcst quickening his intellect, it had dawned 
upon him that they had caught the w'roiig man, 
that Baschkoff was still at lat^e, and that, there- 
fore, the seven miniature Dunldeys were far from 
secure from want. 

I saw iny opportunity. 

‘ I wish to obsciTC i 

‘ Silence ! * 

*1 wish to observe,’ again. 

< Silence ! * again, and more peremptorily. 

* 1 will speak !* I said, growing resolute. * I wish 
to observe that iny name is John Wray of Cruicbed 
Eriars.* 

At which announcement the little court was ini- 
iiicdiately convulsed willi laughter. Evidently, the 
joke of my alleged mistaken identity was con- 
siilered highly aifiusing. 

‘I repeat, iiiy name is Wray, an* I iif)t Rasch- 
kofi'* 

The governor for the moment looked as if he 
would eat me, and his myrmidons were little less 
agluist at mv persistent insolence. 

Rut Dunkley at last found his tongue. ‘He’s 
right, sir ! 1 To 's not Raschkolf at all !’ 

‘ Not Rnschkoir ! * fn»m the governor, who felt 
himself still one 811011 ; of liis total number. 

‘ Not Raschkoif ! ' from Uie pulicemaii, who felt 
himself a fool, and (Ivc pounds poorer. 

‘Not Rasehkod'!’ from the ]»ious gatekeeper, 
from the first w'arder to tlic second, to the third, 
and BO on along the scale, as all in turn expressed 
their surprise. Dut there was no doubt about it: 
Dunkley svos positive ; and other oflicers corrubo- 
lalctl his statemeiit. There were plenty now who 
knew the real Raschkolf by sight ; wardens with 
whom he hod been in daily contact, and vrlio saw 
at once that I was quite a different man. It w'as 
niy misfortune that, on the previous evening, none 
of these had been on duly ; but in a prison contain- 
ing nearly two tliousauu felons, the mistake was 
more than possible. 


At liut the governor spoke, ami angrily : ‘ Oli ! 
hut this is too absunl. \Vhat were you about, all 
you ? It *8 disgraceful ! — And you, sir !*— this to 
mc-.‘how dare you conic here "to insult uis and 
make us look like fools ? * 

One might have thought that 1 had been guilty 
of breahing into the prison by force, ainl that I bud 
msisted they sliould keep me there for the rest of 
my life, t 

let me tell you, sir!* he w’Ciit on, ‘that 
th^ is such a thing ns connivance, and that it 
js mlony to assist a convict to escape ; and that, 
before you are many hours older, you will be by 
the heels in Dorchester Jail for trial at the next 
assizea.’ 

* And let me tell yon, sir ! ’ I replied hotly in 
turn, I that there is such a thing as action for 
mlse imprisonment ; and that if you do not instantly 
®ct me free, if there is any law in the land, hefuro 


you are many months older, you w'ill be cast in 
hcravy damages in the Court of Queen’s Rciich.’ 

‘Nonsense, sir! I insist on hearing your ex- 
planation.’ 

My explanation ! as if I hadn’t wanted to give 
it these twelve hours past ! 

Then, in a few hurried words, I told him the 
whole story. 

‘ But Ciin this be corroborated ? Have you any 
one within reach to speak to your identity ?’ 

‘There is the innket;per at Lulworth, and others 
thcro. Or, slay ; teli^grajdi to my firm, Stokes, 
AV ray, & Co. of Cnitched Friars.* 

‘ Will one of the partners come down V 

‘Yes, no doubt, if it’s ui-geiit.* 

‘ It is urgent. I am sorry to appear discourteous, 
or to disbelieve your story ; all I ask is, that you 
will remain here’— - 

‘111 prison V 

‘ By no means ; in niy house, as my guest,’ said 
the governor, with the bow of a finished courtier. 
‘All I ask is, to be ipiite convinced. I trust 
you will understand that I am bound, in my 
serious and responsible situation, to take nothing 
for granted.* 

‘And my clothes ?* 

‘ J ilarc.say we can fit you out,’ said the gover- 
nor, with a slight smile. " ‘ Wt keep a large stock 
of n^atly-iiiadc clothes — no, not convicts’, but free 
men’s, for prisoners on disrharg«*. Step into my 
private room, and you shall make the change at 
once.’ 

In hill fan hour I was at breakfast, and at the 
right side of the gates, with my host. 

‘ Our Mr Stokes ’ arrived that evening by five, 
wdtli full proof of my identity ; the governor was 
satisfied; and I left Portland gladly enough within 
half an hour afterwards. Mr Stokes went buck to 
town at once, but I got out at Wool, intending to 
walk to the inii. Strangely enough, there was 
Vye, who had taken me anti my luggage in his cart 
from the station at my first arrival three weeks 
lieforc. 1 hiiiled him. He evidently did not recog- 
nise me ill the least. 

‘ No wonder you don't know me,’ I said. ‘ A 
nice time Tve been having of it these last four-aud- 
Iweiity hours.’ 

lily voice alone seemed to bring back a gleam of 
intelligence into his lace. Slowly bis eyes opened 
wide, anti his lower jaw dropped. 

‘ Surely,’ lie said, ‘ 1 saw you a-goin’ away last 
night quite late with the two ladies. They sends 
! down tt) the Cove, and onlers a fly just afore ten— 

1 says they arc obliged to go unxpect, anti must catch 
'• tlie mail-train ; and as 1 was a-coiiiin’ over top o’ 
Church Hill, I see you a-staiidiiig at corner o* 
cross roads. Then L n?inenibcr the moon w’os u- 
shiiiing jirelty nigh as bright as the suii at day. 
I was coming down to-wanls yon, when up comes 
the hulies* fly, ami in you geLs long afore I could 
near you. 1 tells my missus, and she says : “’Pend 
iipoiMt, the geiitleiiian’s elopetl and when I hearil 
at the Cove this morning os you ’adn’t been home 
all night, 1 thought she was about right ; may- 
hap’ — 

Hei-c Vye stopped abruptly, looked round ns he 
saw the station-master coming out of the utlice, and 
culled to him : ‘ Here, Muster Coombs, didn’t the 
two ladies go away last night with the gentleman 
ill blue barnacles and brown billy-cock, same os I 
drove over to the Cove three weeks ago P 
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* Yea ; surely/ answered Mr Coombs, but with ’ 
a little liesit'ition ns lie looked at me. ‘ I certainly i 
thoiij^ht it was the same gentleman, from his di'css | 
and short hair ; but W’c were rather busy, and I 
ilidn't take very close notice. Wasn’t it he, after 
all I Now I look at you again, sir, how is it V You 
liave just come fi-oiii Weymouth. I don’t rightly 
reiiieiiiber you, cither. Anyhow, T gave the two 
ladies and the gentleman I took to be you, three 
lirst to Southampton, by the 10.^5 last night ; 
more, 1 can’t say.’ 

Here was a complication ! What association 
could there have been between the convict and 
those two ladies ? And was it really he, disgniscil 
in iiiy dress, that Vyc and Mr Ooomlis had stuai I 

As 1 pondered for a moment, the station-master 
had gone back to his ollico, and come out again 
with a large brown paper parcel in his hand. * By 
the way, Vye/ he said, ‘you may as well take this 
to Richards at the Cove. I ’d almost forgotten it : 
came down mid-day ; there ’s nothing to pay ;* and 
he hantled it to the llshcrmaii. 

Of course, it was nut unusual to make Vye a 
carrier ; and very soon he and I were once again 
jolting towaids Lnlwortli. 

The ]iarcel lay in tlie bottom of the cart at my 
feet, and 1 remember observing ((iiite casually that 
it was directed merely to the * I’roprietor of the 
Cove Hotel, Lulwortli/ and that the handwriting 
was that of a lady, and had rather a foreign char- 
acter about it. Intense cuiisttTnaiiou and wonder 
nrevniled on my arrival at the inn. Kverywliei’e 
it had been clearly settled that I had eloped ; and 
though none of the gossips I spoke to had seen the 
man in the blue spectacles and brown billy-cock go 
off with the ladies, except Mr Vye, his account of 
that event, and my alienee, were the two and two 
which, put together, left no doubt in the minds of 
the astute natives. 

Indeed, I could not find that aiivbody, coast- 
guardsman, or tlio owner of the lady’s bidgiiigs, 
bad seen the fellow ; and but for the station- 
master’s confirmation of Vye’s story, I shoiibl not 
have believed it. 

My room and belongings had been left undis- 
turbed, and it was with no small relief that L once 
more fouml iiiyscdf wearing clotluis of my own. 
Whilst I was setting myself a little to rights, uiul 
puz/ding over the connection which there seemed to 
be between the two ladies and the man to whom 1 
owed BO much misery, the landlord aptiearcd, with 
the parcel we had brought from the station in bis 
haiiu. 

‘ This 'ere *s for you, sir, I ’sjicct, 'cording to the 
direction in.sidc it’ 

He had undone the outer cover, and within was 
a second parcel, directcrl as follows : ' For the Gen- 
tleman wno wears Blue Spectacles staying at the 
(Jove Hotel.’ 1 cut the string, and found — what ? 
My clotlies and wide-awake, and the contents of 
the pockets intact ! 

As 1 examined them, a sheet of note-paper fell 
to the floor : on it were written, in the same hand 
as that on the two directions, these words: 

‘ Beyond restoring the inclosed articles, it is im- 
probable that any reparation can ever be made to 
the gentleman to whom they belong for the out- 
rage to which lie has been supiected. If his looks 


means of restoring to a mother’s and sister's arni^ 
an erring and repentant man. If the law lias hecMi 
oiitnigcd, the gentleman has been at least an nniu. 
tentionul accessory, and whether this fact allays 
his scruples or not, it is believed that, by the tinui 
these words are in his hands, the culprit will lx* 
beyond the reach of any eflbrta lie may be 11 ^. 
means of helping the authuritios to make towanla 
a recapture.’ 

As far off as ever, almost, from the details which 
led to this strange affair, broadly spi^akiiv^’, the 
letter, nevertheless, gave me ail inkling of the 
truth. Whether it was a preconcerted plsm 
between the unhappy ladies and their unhappy 
relative, tliis meeting on tho Dorsetshire 
wliethcr he had managed to escape fur tlie sccun'i 
time, knowing where they were ; wlietlier lliev 
ill their misery, Avere led to that out-of-the-way 
retreat by a licdpless longing to be near liim, and 
had so for ever been sitting watching his rocky 
prison, and that ho iis accidentally lighted on tlir iii 
as he hail on the opportunity my clothes gave, him 
for getting out of the way, I shall never know*. It 
was i|niti‘. enough for me to remember that yimng 
giiTs face, to stay any promptings I might liave 
haxl to aid the. law. Her appealing look had inure 
than once inade me long to help her, and J Iiad 
done so, if through no merit, at Icai^t tliroiigli n.^ 
fault of my own, and I was not a ileteetive. 

More than ten years have paf>siMl siinrc all Ih'e 
happened. I have been long marrieil, aii'l il 
eliaiiced that 1 spent hi-t autumn at Weyiiiuuih 
with my family. 

One day I paid a visit to Pnrtiaml prison -a 
.second visit. How di fferent from the liivt ! ( lover- 
nors had been changed. The system of discipline, 
jw i.s observable from late reports, so ijimieiiscly 
improved as to render an event such as I havi: 
described next to impossible. The chief warder, 
though he did not remember me, nmiembered tlie 
escape c»f ‘ 5755 Uaschkolf.’ ‘ Yes, sir ;’ and *5755 
Rasclikulf is still at large !’ 
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PRINCE RUPERT’S DROPS: 

A REVOLUTION IN OLASS-MAKINU. 

Among the many inventions popularly attributed 
to the cavalier Prince Rupert, the result of the tea 
years of study and research wldeli closed his life, 
perhaps the best know'ii is that of the drops of 
liaiilciied glass which Ixsar his name. A Prince 
Rupcrl’s Drop is maile by throwing a little moltca 
glass into water. It is thus suddenly cooled, and 
the outer portion being hardened while the interiur 
is still expanded by heat, a curious state of tension 
is the result. The drop is generally round and 
thick at one end, and drawn out into a long sliglit 
toil of gloss at tho other. One moy strike the 
thick part with a hammer without breaking it; bnt 
lot the Biuallest portion bo broken off the tail, 
and tho whole drop falls into a heap of minute 
fragments and dust It is a favourite toy with 
children, and doubtless many of, our leaders will 
remember how, in their school-boy days, after they 
liftfl fully tested the remarkable fact, that do what 
one would there was no use trying to knock the 
thick bulbous heads to pieces, one vigorous puli 
would snap off the end of the thin tail of glass, and 
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with a ‘ 1^0/ long-resisting drop would fall 
into countless fragments and grains of dust. And a 
moment’s examination of the shattcrred remains of a 
Prince Rupert’s Drop is suiliciciit to shew that it is 
very different from the debris of onlinary broken 
glass of which even the sniallcst grains have sharp 
little points and edges, so that it pierces and cuts 
the hand that touches it incautiously, while the 
fragments of the * dixip * carelessly broken Ixitweeii 
one’s hands arc quite harmless. And yet it is only 
a little melted glass suddenly cooled by being 
dropped into water. 

This is all very wonderful. It lias puzzled wiser 
heads than those of school-boys. But since it was 
first invented up to the present year it was of no 
real use to any one. It was a curiosity, and nothing 
niure. But a few months ago one of these drops 
attracted the attention of a French chciiiict, M. 
Allred de la Bastie of La Bressc, in the dcpartinont 
of the Ain, near Lyon. He notice«l that it was 
only the very thin end of the drop that was liable 
to Iractnre, tliat even then considerable force had to 
bo employed, and that it was almost impossible to 
break any other part of the tail of the drop, though 
its tliickiiess was nowhere greater than a small 
fraction of an inch, and niucli less than that of an 
ordinary pane of glass. He then began to consider 
whellier it might nut be practicable to impart the 
same hardness to comiuon glass, without destroying 
its transparency. Fortunately, he possessed ample 
means for research; and after a long course of 
experiments in his laboratory at La Bres.se, he has 
lately succeeded in producing, by a simple process, 
specimens of glass perfectly clear and transparent, 
but as hard and as durable as steel. He gives it 
the name of verre trempe, or tempered glass. It has 
h' ljii noticed in some of the English papers under 
the name of * toughened glass,' an epithet which is 
liaixlly applicable to it, and certainly gives an 
incorrect idea of its nature — hardened gloss wouhl 
be a better word. 

’Pile idea of giving this hardness to glass is not 
a new one. Reaumur succeeded in hardening it 
by a process of crystallisation, but in doing so, he I 
nia<lc it perfectly opacpie, and therefore useless for 
practical purposes, lil. dc la Bastie has obtiincd a 
rr-ally valuable result by a diUbrent process, lirst 
suggested, as wo hove saiil, by the lianleiiiug or 
tempering of mcltcil glass in water in the formation 
of I’rince Rupert’s Drops. His object was to find 
some method of tempering ordinaiy glass to an 
OT^l hardness. It was necessary to discover the 
proper composition of the bath in which the newly 
mode gloss was to be plunged, and the exact tem- 
perature fop the process, for if it were too hot it 
Vould change its shape, and if it wero nut hot 
enough it would break in pieces on being plunged 
>nto the liquid. ]iinaily, it was necessary to devise 
fhe mechanical means for economically working 
the invention. The results have been exhibited 
M. dc la Bastie to visitors to his laboratoiy at 
^Bresse ; by M. de Luynes, one of the professors 
Paris, to a great scientific rdunion at the Sor- 


bonne ; and in London by the agents for the inven- 
tion, and the verre trempe has stood the severest 
tests. As yet, the details of the process arc kept 
secret, but an outline of its iiiaiii features has 
Iweii published by M. «lo la Bastie. The liquid in 
which the gbi'^s is tempered is a compound of 
melted wax and resin ami various oils, and these 
ingredients are mixed in different proportion.?, 
according to the purpuse fur which the glass is 
intended. The liipiid is rai'.ed to a high temperature 
ill a large vat, ami in onbu* to prevent its taking 
fire with the heat, the air is carcdully excludc<l 
from it. At a little distance is an oven, in wliicli 
the glass i.s raised to a red-heat, so that it is very 
near it.? melting-point. From the oven, a iiiulallic 
slide (wliicli, by means of a pivot, can be inclined 
to any required angle) communicates with a table 
fixed in the vat, and having the same inclinatiuu 
a.s the slide. As soon as the glass has reached 
the required temperature in the oven, it is puslioil ' 
out upon the slide, and descends by it to the 
inclined table in the vat ; the depth to which it h 
allowed to sink in the oil being regulated hy a 
kind of brake, which stop.? it at the proper point. 

It is allowed to remain there fur about a minute, 
and then a sidf-acting rake draws it into a metal 
frame, and this is removed from the vat, and the 
glass is allowed to cool. Some more glass, mean- 
while, has taken it.s place in the vat, and so the 
manufiicturc of the verre trempe goc.s on without 
ceasing. Thus, the process is a very simple, cheap, 
and rapid one, and it is calculated that in this 
way one lurnace and vat, served by three work- 
men, could in the twenty-four hours temper 
eighteen thousand watch-glasses at a cost of fifteen 
fraiirs, or about twelve shilling.? .and sixpence. 

M. de la Jkistie lius succeeded in tempering glass 
whose thickness is measured by a few millimetres 
as w'ell as heavy plate-glass. It is as transparent 
as onlinaiy glass, but so hanl that it can be 
thrown on the ground without injury. The 
diamond will not cut it, but it can be cut or 
pierced with the sand-blast, and engraved with 
powerful acids. It has, however, a dilferent 
refractive power from ordinary glas.?, and the 
Academy of Sciences of Turin has just begun a 
scries of experiments on its optical properties in 
j the refraction and polarisation of light, with a 
view to its employment in making scientific 
instruments. 

The tempered glass is ostiinatcil to be about 
fifty times as strong os ordinary glos.?, and it is, 
nioreovcr, very clastic, a circumstance to which it 
perhaps owes much of its strength. A curved 
sheet of tempered glass w as placed on the ground 
by Professor dc Luynes, with its concave side 
downwanls, a man then stood on its convex sur- 
face, and it bent under his weight without break- 
ing, resuming its original fonii as soon a.s he 
stepped off it. Watch-glasses were submitted to 
the same test, a man placing his heel upon one 
of them, and then throwing his weight upon it 
without being able to bica^ it Panes of glasi^ 
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plates, candlesticks, watch-glasses, were thrown 
into the air and fell to the ground without break- 
ing, the ligliter pieces of glass rebounding from 
the floor. * You sec,’ said M. de Luyncs, * when 
you usk for verre treinpc in a shop you can always 
make sure that the dealer is offering you the real 
tiling, for you can test it by throwing it on the 
floor.’ A plate of tempered glass placed over a 
spirit-lamp close to the flame bore an intense heat 
without breaking. A glass cup of cold water was 
placed on u fire, and left there until the water 
boiled, without any injiiiy to the glass ; and similar 
cxperiiiients have been performed with oil, sul- 
phuric acid, and other liquids which have even 
a higher boiling-point than u’atcr. M. de la 
Bastie believes that his gloss can therefore be used 
in making cooking utensils. It certainly will be 
very valuable for retorts and other glass instru- 
ments in the chemist’s laboratory. These arc at 
present constantly liable to fracture, and often 
with vezy unfortunate results. 

In a course of cai-efiil experiments, the resistance 
of the verre treiiipu was compared w'iih that of 
ordinary glass. The plates of g1as.s were of equal 
size and thickness, and a piece of copper weighing 
about two-and-a-half ounces was successively 
dropped upon them from gradually increasiiig 
heights. In no case did the ordinary ghiss resist 
the fall of the copper from a gi'eater lieight than 
three feet, wdiilc the verre trempe wiis unbroken 
even when the fall of the copper was twelve feet. 
On examining it, metallic marks weioi noticed on 
its surface, aud the cupper was found to be dinted 
by the violence of the blow ! A visitor to M. de 
la Bastie’s w'orkshop, after wiluessiiig this experi- 
ment, said jestingly : * Well, sir, all you liave to 
do now is to roof our houses with glass.’ The 
joke 8uggcste<l a new test to the inventor. Ifc 
sent for a roofiiig-tilc. It was broken by the fall 
of a live-ounce weight from a lieight of six feet ; 
while the same weight was dropped from a height 
of over ten feet on a plate of verre trempe oiui- 
third of an inch in thickness without doing it the 
least harm. When this glass is hrokeii hy an over- 
severe stniin it resolves itself into a heap of small 
fragments like those of a Prince I’lipei't’s Drop, 
and one can plunge Avitli impunity the bare hand 
into a heap of this vitreous dust. This is a great 
advantage, os the fiill of broken skylights and 
glass roofs would be quite harmless to those who 
chanced to be beneath, if they were made of verre 
trem[M'. But such an ficcident would then be 
almost impossible. 

M. de la Bsstic is building a great manufactory, 
and establishing agencies for the working of liis 
invention, and there is no doubt that it has a 
great future before it. The gloss roofs of railway 
stations and workshops, huge buildings of glass 
like the Crystal Palace, conservatories, the beauti- 
ful windows of Uuthic churches, sire all at present 
liable to damage from stunns of hail a ad wind. 
Once the verre ti'empd comes inta use, all these 
great surfaces of glass will be os durable as walla 


and roofs of steel, and the saving of repairs and 
the sense of security thus obtained will more tliau 
compensate the slight additional cost. We havi> 
alnuidy referred to its use in the laboratory and 
the kitchen, but it would take a volume to reckon 
up all the purposes for which it can be employed. 
A revolution in glass-making has begun in M. de 
la Jlastie’s quiet laboratoiy at La Bressc. lie has 
achieved what seemed impossible, aud changed 
tlie meanings of words. Who will talk now of 
things being * as brittle as glass ?' and os for the 
vcneniblc proverb, that ‘those who live in glass 
houses shouldn't throw stones,’ the owner of a 
well-made glass house might now laugh at all the 
stone-throwers in CliriKlendoiii, os he heard their 
harmless missiles rattling on his transparent walla 
of verre trempe. 


THE FAIRY KHELL. 

Onk day, when wiindering on the shoru 
That once was ruled hy MarliielJ, 

I found within a clefted rock 
A strangely twisted, curious shell 
With Bpiml whorls of pearly white, 

And hollows tinged with roseate light. 

Tins shell iMsscsMsl a wondrous imwer, 

For, placed .against the listener’s ear, 

He iieanl, though gentle, faint, nnd low, 

Thu tones of those he held iiiost dear ; 
Though itarled far by land or wave, 

The faithful shell an celu> gave. 

•Oh, hn)»|)y gift to man,’ wiid I ; 

•More pneioiis than the painters art; 

How oft .shalt thou, in distant (diinc^'. 

Console the cver-faithfid heart, 

Jh'ijig back the cherished voice again, 

And take fiuin absence half its pain.’ 

* Vain an^ thy thoughts.’ a nymph replied ; 

* For those wdio own it will laiiiciit 
That never, through its cichoes faint, 

('an tidings from the loved be sent : 

The distant sound is only caught, 

Rut never word or message brought. 

• ’Twill only waken yearnings vain ; 

’Twill only pieivi* the hcaiii anew, 

And bring to mind with tenfold iKiln 
The anguish of the last adieu. 

When .'ill is lost beyond recall, 

’Tis better far a veil should fall.’ 

She erased. I turned, and threw tlio shell 
Reiieath the tossing, foaming tide ; 

Too well can memory waken grief, 

That man should seek for aught beside. 
Love needs it not ; for Love.^ last 
When aU the things of Time are past. 
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THE NEW PORE ST. 

In the course of an excursion lately in the south 
of Eiij*hin(l, 1 thought of visiting the New Forest 
in Ilaiiipsliirc. One of iny pleasant mciiiorics of 
that sylvan piece of country carried me back fivc- 
aiid-thirty years, during which period changes of 
various kinds were said to have taken place, and, 
to judge from newspaper discussions, still greater 
changes were in contemplation. So, to see the 
Forest once more, I hent my way by steamer from 
Oowes in the Isle of Wight to Southampton, and 
thence, instead of railway transit, preferred to roll 
forward in a westerly direction in an o])Gn carriage, 
to Lyndhiirst, the capital of the Forest, if capital 
it can be said to have. The distance was ten 
miles, and as the day was tine, there was a pros- 
pcct of enjoying the fresh air and sunshine. 

Getting free of the old fortified walls of South- 
ampton, and of lines of modern villas, we pursue 
a rather commonplace route, until, the country 
becoming more open and natural in appearance, 
ve glide without any perceptible boundary into 
the realms of the Forest Historically, the dis- 
trict is interesting. As is well known, it was 
appropriated by William the Conqueror, and set 
apart by him as a royal hunting-ground, under 
the peculiar restrictions of the Norman forest laws ; 
It being chosen for this purpose from its neigh- 
bourhood to tlie royal residence at Winchester. 
What were the original dimensions of the tract I 
country so selected, we are nowhere satisfac- 
^rily told, but arc led to suppose that the 
Forest was at least sixty miles in circumfer- 
ence. To i-endcr it suitable for the chose, it 
18 alleged that the country was laid waste, its 
tillages, churches, and hamlets rooted out, and 
inhabitants driven away ; and further, that 
either planted the district with trees, or 
ned to the woodMlreudy growing on the spot, 
may be a general truth in the statements 
JIJSwing the process of desolation, but doubts arise 
oft? wholesale planting or to the extension 
fw^ The original meaning of the term 

was a /riffc or wild piece of countiy, set 


aside for field-spoils. In the old chronicles this 
particular forest is de.signated mickle deer-frith.’ 
There were in it, no doubt, tracts covered with 
trees of an ancient date, but as wc shall imme- 
diately point out from personal observation, there 
were likewise comprehended huge stretches of 
ground on which nothing w'onld grow but gorse 
or heather, and which for any useful purpose 
were almost as valueless os the sands of the desert 
We are, therefore, to understand that at no time 
was the land in the New Forest wholly covered with 
growing timber ; that it was only woody here and 
there, with bare and barren intervals, miles in 
breadth, wdiich yielded no shelter to the beasts of 
the cliase. A similar condition of things is known 
to have ])ertained to nearly all the old royal forests 
in England and Scotland. They were simply wild 
pieces of country, with patches of trees and bushes, 
amidst which the game found a harbourage ; while 
the open spacc.s, like the inclosed fields of modem 
day.**, offered no obstacle to the onward sweep of 
mounted huntsmen. 

Whatever was the original extent of the ‘mickle 
deer-frith,’ it wa.s destined to suffer encroachment 
and diminution, but without, till the present time, 
sulfering a material change of character. Assuming 
its primary size as being sixty-six thousand three 
hundred acres, as many as twenty-five thousand 
acres have been granted or sold as manors or free- 
hold estates, nine hundred acres are the encroach- 
ments of squatters, a thousand acres are held on 
leases from the crown, and upwariis of eleven 
thousand acres are iiiclosurcs roiiml the kcepeia’ 
lodges. Such is a common coinpiitation, which we 
do not attempt to verify. All we can say is, that 
the New Forest, as now seen on travelling throngh 
it, is a jumble of three or four varieties of land — 
inclosed estates with gentlemen’s mansions, differ- 
ing in no respect from ordinary private properties, 
os n'ganU division of fields, farm-steodings, gate 
lodges, and omamentiil parks; petty indosures 
connected with detached cottages and hamlets; 
ground protected by fences for rearing plantations 
of young fliB ; tracts with old timber ; and open 
heaths. Those last two kinds of property axe for 
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the most part unfenccd, and to all appearance are 
free to the rambles of pedestrians^ and professional 
yisits of artists. The public roods penetrating the 
Forest in different directions are a leinarkable 
feature. Made of a reddish flinty material dug 
from grayel-pits, they ore smooth and excellently 
kept^ are free from the nuisance of toll-bars, and 
pursue long lines as straight as an arrow. Driving 
along these admirable highways, you feel ns if 
journeying through well-kept pleasure-grounds; 
and as the land is generally undulating, with 
occasionally knolls or low hills covered with wood, 
the scenery is far from being devoid of tlie pic- 
turesque. 

By one of these straight roads we reach Lynd- 
huxst^ a village consisting of a row of brick houses, 
two stories high, on each side of the road, with 
the parish church occupying the summit of a 
knoll on the west^ and the pointed spire of wliich 
is seen for miles distant The inhabitants are 
perhaps a thousand in number, most of them 
following the trades required by the neighbourhood. 
We can hardly imagine a place more primitive. 
Its few shops arc of a compound character. The 
baker deals in stationery, the grocer sells carpets, 
and the chemist has a fair show of drapery and 
photographs. There is no bookseller or news- 
vendor, and no bank for general accommodation 
in money matters. The town, to call it so, has no 
gas-lamps, not even oil-lamps for lighting the 
thoroughfare. Water is not led on to tlio houses, 
and there is no system of sewage. Yet wo see 
nothing offensive. On the contrary, all is rural, 
simple, and attractive. The windows of the hum- 
blest dwellings arc draped with white curtoiiLs, 
and in the whole of them wo are gratified with the 
sight of rows of flowering plants growing in pots, 
which is at least a good sign of popular tastes and 
habits. Little seems to be doing. The only con- 
spicuous object in the usually dull street is a public 
pump. Obviously, the place is under some deadening 
official influence, which restricts its improvement 
and keeps it poor ; and of this I heard some com- 
plaints. In the vicinity, there are some dwellings 
of a superior order. To strangers, the great defect 
of Lyndhurst is the want of proper accommoda- 
tion. Only with difficulty did 1 find a roof under 
which to put my head, in a very small inn of 
the old-fashioned sort This deficiency is to bo 
regretted, for the climate is delightful, and Lynd- 
huzst forms an excellent starting-point for excur- 
sions to the different scenes of interest in the 
Forest, and I have no doubt that, were convenient 
lodgings to b6!obtained, the place would become a 
favourite resort for summer visitors. 

It would be worth any one’s while to risit 
Lyndhurst; if it were only to see an exceed- 
ingly beautiful work of art in the parish church. 
This building, which was erected only a few years 
ago to supersede a mean decayed edifice on the 
spo^ is constructed of brick of divers colours, in a 
handsome Gothic style, and cost, 1 was told, 
about fourteen thousand pounds, which sum was 


raised by public subscription. The object of 
interest jnst referred to consists of a fresco-paiiitin" 
on the east end of the chancel, stretching from 
side to side over the commuuion-table, some, 
what in the character of a Teredos. It is tho 
work of F. Leighton, 11. A., and was munificently 
presented by him to the church. The subject 
is illustrative of the parable of tho ten virgins. 
The central figure, Christ, meek and radiant in a 
white robe, has on the right the five watchful 
virgins in different attitudes, with their lumps 
blazing; while on tho left arc the five negligent 
virgins, abashed and sorrowful, with their lamps 
extinct Certain figures of angels are introduced 
to bring out the full sentiment of the dc.sign. To 
aid tho perspective, the scene represented is in a 
species of portico, with slender pillars in the fore- 
ground. Advancing up the nave of the church, 
we are startled with the lii'e-liko and trutliful 
character of this marvellous wall-painting, lis 
soft richness of colouring, its beauty, its Piuq 
drawing ami grouping, rivet attention, and after 
enjoying the sight of it, one draws himself away 
with a feeling of regret. 1 confess to having gone 
tu the chuL'ch on Sunday very much with tlie view 
of having another look at Mr Leighton’s exi|uisito 
production ; but otherwise had reason to be satis- 
fied, for the service was well conducted and edi- 
fying. The fresco has been successfully photo- 
graphed by Mr J. 0. Short, Lyndhurst. 1 brought 
away a copy. 

Settled down in a quiet retreat, I was soon 
fortunate in discovering that Mr Judd, the intel- 
ligent po.«itmaster, kept for hire a homo and wag- 
gonette, which, with liiiiiself us driver, were at my 
disposal. The very thing I wanted. Tho means 
of driving about the Forest, with one who was able 
to afford some local information, came quite reailily 
to hand. For several days, therefore, I am to bo 
considered as sallying forth in quest of scenes inter- 
esting to tho tourist ; sometimes driving along 
those wonderfully straight liighways, sometimes 
quitting the main routes and getting into cross- 
roads which woun<I among the lofty trees, where, 
for mile after mile, not a human being or any 
living creature was visible— nothing hut the gran- 
deur of nature and a tremendous solitude. For 
such c-xcursions in the Forest, a guide is indispens- 
able, and so far I was happily situated. Owing 
to the absence of houses, and the entangled diver- 
gence of cross-ways, any stranger might very easily 
lose himself, and wander for hours in a maze oi 
perplexities. 

My first excursion was towards Minstcad, to a 
distance of two or three miles in a north-wester y 
direction, for tho purpose of seeing Stony Cross, 
such being the name given to a memorial, known 
os Rufus’s Stone, which in point of fact is no 
stone, but a quadrangular pillar of 
four feet high, indicating the spot 
Rufus was accidentally killed. In the silly 
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periBhable material. It stands in an open glade 
of green turf, at the bottom of a liill, near the 
roadside. Wo read as follows, on the first side: 
‘Here stood the oak tree, on which an arrow, shot 
by Sir Walter Tyrell at a stag, glanced, and struck 
King William II. (surnomed Uufns) in the breast, 
of which he instantly died on the 2d day of August, 
anno 1100.’ On the second side : ‘ King William 
11. being slain, as is before related, was laid in a 
cart belonging to one Piirkess, and drawn from 
hence to Winchester, and baric<l in the cathedral 
church of that city.’ On the third side: ‘That 
where an event so memorable hail happened might 
not be hereafter unknown, this stone was set up 
by Lord Delaware, who hod seen the tree growing 
in this place, anno 1745. This stone w.^s repaired 
by John Richard, Earl Delaware, anno 1789.’ On 
the fourth side : ‘ This stone having been much 
mutilated, and the inscriptions on each of its three 
sides defaced, this more durable memorial, witli 
the original inscriptions, was erected in the year 
1841, by William Sturges Bourne, warden.* The 
memori^, scenred from dilapidation by being coii- 
stmeted of iron, is painted a grayish colour, to 
resemble stone, and seems likely to defy the 
hammers of those unscrupulous tourists who kikc 
a fancy for destroying all objects of curiosity 
within their reach. In Lyndliurst there is an old 
red brick edifice, near the church, shrouded in 
ivy, calleil the King’s House, in which is the Hall, 
where the affairs of the Forest were at one time 
arlnunistcred, and in wdiich the pretended stirrup- 
iron of William Ruths used to be, and is perhaps 
still, shewn to the credulous. 

TTie most satisfactory of my excursions through 
the Forest was to Boldrcwood, lying several miles 
to the south of byndliurst. This, in my opinion, 
19 the only spot worth visiting, so far as the 
spectacle of grand old timber is concunied. The 
trees arc mostly oaks and lieeches, of great height, 

^ and picturesque from their rugged anticpie appear- 
ance. Here and there we traverse oiieii glades of 
grcenswanl, on which grow a profusion of gorse 
and ferns, and where are observed brovrsiiig the 
black pigs and the cows of the villagers, also the 
gRiy Forest ponies which roam about in a state of 
nature. The deer arc no longer sccil They w-cre 
extirpated in 1838, os being a provocative of 
poaching, and no end of demoralisation. At present, 
the whole of the domain is under rigorous police 
Kgulations, at the instance of the Commissioners 
of Wo^s and Forests. No unprivileged pursuit of 
game is permitted ; no scraps of wood or bushes 
allowed to be taken aA-ay. Everything is a 
matter of sale, even to the ferns, which are peri- 
odically cut down and disposed of for bedding to 
^ only certain individuals^ according to 
their heritable tenure, have the privilege of send- 
out onimala to pick up a living in the Forest, 
and that within prescribed restrictions, tliere is 
^ ^OTy gmieral alnencc of animated nature ; the 
^nlt being a atrango condition of dcodness and 
Fofound aileiice. Entering the denser parts of 


Boldrewooil, from which domesticated animals are 
excluded, we jiiiss vistas with trees of tnajcHtic 
grandeur. An oak was pointed out with a stem of 
more than twenty-two feet in circumference, and 
which I conjectured was at least five hundreil 
years old. Such trees, with twisted and wide- 
spreading boughs, have formed a favourite study 
for those artistic and much-admired sketches of 
New Forest scenes that arc now publicly exhibited 
ill London. Latterly, from the absence of doer to 
cut down the underwimd, some of the denser parts 
cif the Forest arc beginning to be choked with 
bushes of holly and other plants of natural growth. 

On the outskirts of Boldrcwood, os in suudrv 
other places, we come upon districts inclosed witK 
turf dykes and palings, and devoted altogether to 
plantations of the common Scotch fir. Some of 
these plantations are pretty well grown, others are 
in their infancy, and for the most part they seem 
to be thriving and well attended to as respects 
thinning and surface drainage. This species of 
pine is aljoiit the poorest of growing timber, and 
valueless for any purpose where duiabilitv is 
reqnirod. Among Scottish planters it has been 
8ii|>ersoded by larch, as more tough and imperish- 
able, and well adapted for railway sleepers. The 
fir, however, being an evergreen, is useful for 
imparting shelter, and can be grown on thin soils 
where oak and beech would perish. The extensive 
growth of tirs in the Xew Forest has been objected 
to — almost execrated— as detrimental tu sylvan 
beauty ; but 1 apprehend that in ci;rtaiu portions 
of laml no other wood could be successfully reared. 
The thinnings, I was iuforimul, are readily sold as 
underground props for coal-pits. That the govem- 
I incut, as a matter of business, should carry on the 
growth of props for coal-pits, is a question that 
may invite remark. 

The weather having become chilly and moist, 
we had rather a cold ride in a south-eiisterly direc- 
tion by Brockenliiirst to Beaulieu, and about mid- 
way hail to cross the railway from Southampton to 
J)orcliesteT, which, turning and winding, may be 
s:ii<l to cut the New Forest in two. Bruckonliurst 
[ is a genuine old Forest village, oil' the beaten 
track, and is so embosomed among trees that you 
: come upon it (juite suddenly. After this, south- 
vravds, the country begins to get bleak-looking, 
.and at length it degenerates into a great black 
heath, across which tlic road stretches till it seems 
to die away in a poinL Not a sheep, nor a cow, 
not even a bird, is visible. You an; in a brouil 
desert, barnm and cheerless, 'riie surface is 
a kinil of scraggy turf, bristliiif' with heather, 
ri'sting on a haul subsoil of chalk and flinty 
stones, the very riddlings of creation. IVhethor it 
would Imj possible by any iiioderate expenditure 
of labour and capital to bring tlii.s wretched laud 
into anything like profitable culture, 1 would not 
absoliitelv determine. We see wuiulerful things 
done at Woking, ami similarly dreary spote^ by 
squatters, who contrive, out of very unpromising 
land, to make pretty and productive gardens. 
One thing is very ceitaiii, that tlie heaths in tlie 
Forest are condemned to sterility by the practice 
of skinning off the turf for fuel. Tliis may be 
tolerateil under some old law, but 1 have seen 
nothing more suicidal since visiting the island of 
Foiila, which lies in the far ‘meknclioly main’ 
westward from Shetland. What in desperation 
of circumstances may be pitied and excusable in 
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tbat iiiclenieut Bolitudc, is, I think, littio else 
than a crime in the south of England. At any 
cost or compensation, tiirf-cutling in the wilcL 
of the New Forest ought to be pcrciiiptorily 
stopped. 

Strangely enough, on getting to the outside of 
the heath, we all at once arrive at the bound.'iiy 
of as well-inclosed fields as can be seen in the 
Lothians, yielding fair crops of com and hay to 
reward the diligence of the fanner. Here, in fact, 
we enter on the esUitc of Beaulieu, once pertaining to 
the abbey of that name, but which, in tlie progress 
of territorial change, has passed through Viirious 
families, till it became the property of the ducal 
house of Buccleucli. The village of Beaulieu lies 
I in a valley to which penetrates a creek of the sea. 
On the eustcni side of tiic creek, amidst trees, arc the 
mins of tlio abbey, and near tlicni, overlooking the 
water, is the recently renewed mansion, occupied 
by Lonl Henry Scott Although the abbey has 
been destroyed, we are enabled to I race out its 
gigantic proportions. Tlic old church is roofless, 
and so are the cloisters, partly clothed in ivy, aiul 
I still shewing architectural carvings hcautifiil in 
i their decay. The great Ha I, or refectory of the 
I convent, with a groined roof, is in good preserva- 
tion, and has been converted into the parish churcli. 

! To the ecclcsiolugisl, the whole surroundings offer 
! objects of learned considcralion ; and all are liber- 
; alW open to the visitor. 

j Having in a leisurely manner visit eil dilferent 
I parts of the Kon»st, I departed by railway to 
\ Southampton. For those who travel by rail there 
! is convenient communication with Lyndhurst by 
' an omnibus, which attends all the trains that stop 
j at the station, a distance of about a mile and a 
I half from the village. 

1 may snm up the result of my visit in a few 
concluding remarks. Looking at the New Furcsl 
as a whole, the impression left on iiiy mind is, 

I that as a property ol the crown it is remarkably 
well maiingcd, but that it is wholly out of sorts 
witli the age, and always becoming inure so. It 
has long outlived its urigiiial purpose, and as it 
now exists it is au anachronism. Were it like 
Epping Forest, near a largo city, the teeming 
population of which would prize it as a hoi if lay 
resort for health and recreation, there wnubL be 
some rational meaning in its mainteiiuiice. From 
its position in an out of-thc-way part of the 
country, it can serve no such purpose. As far as 
1 could see, it is little visited by strangers ; thcrci 
being indeed very imperfect means of accommo- 
dating them. The persons from a distance who feel 
the deepest interest in the Forest are artists, who 
resort to it for studies of trees and woodland 
sceneiy. In this respect, it fulfils on important 
use, not to be treated lightly. 1 would submit, 
however, that for all the purposes of the artist, 
Boldrewood and a few other special parts might 
amply suflicc, supplemented by the lawn sceiierv 
■ of private proprietors. It seems to me too much 
to ask that the entire Forest, in which, as shewn, 
there are large tracts of no artistic value whattiver, 
should be preserved as a matter of ucslhetics. 
There are tliousands of charming sites for villas, 
man]^ thousands of acres of land that might bo 
Teclumable, were the property held on the onlinary 
tenure. It is unfortunately exci-aded from the 
general morket, and is cither valueless, or pro- 
-ductive of an insignifleont retam. In an age of 


pushing adventure, and with a redundancy of 
capital seeking an outlet, is this a state of affuirH to 
command public approbation 1 
The Commissioners charged with tlie administra- 
tion of the Forest, no doubt do their very best, 
But they are in a false position, ’fhey are 
hampered by anlhiuated rights and obligations; 
and it does not surprise us to hear that extensive 
changes are hintoiL at The New Forest, as a 
piece of crown property, must be felt to bo some- 
what ill the nature of au encumbrance. Just 
think of tlie British goveriimcut, whose power is 
felt at the ends of the earth, being obliged U 
plant fir-trces to be sold as props in coal-pits, to 
make a hiixtcriiig trade of selling bundles of lire- j 
wood, and to cut and dispose of withered ferns I 
heildiiig fur cattle at so much the carl-hjoil ! Vet 
the proprietorship of the Now Forest, as I have 
reason to believe, imposes these and some other 
paltry obligations, which few landed gentlciucii iu 
their jirivalu capacity would like to encounter. 
Admiring various spots in this ancient Forest, we 
would counsel no rash or sweeping change. Let 
n^iiovations lie brought about tompemtely .and 
gnuluully, so as to bring the district into liarmony 
with the ri'St of the country. And such renova- 
tions will doubtless come sooner or biU.‘.r. England 
is not so large a lerrilory, as tbat its pei>ple shoiilil 
look 'with iiulitterencu to a biige section of one of 
its best counties being perinaneiilly set aside us a 
wilderness iin-rely on grounds of sentiiiieiit. 

w. a 
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IN KlfiUT t!IAPTKRH.---ClIArTKll VTI. 

Bell hail calculated almost every possible chance, 
anil wlutn they neared Briar House, he remaiiid 
with Mr Trenlee behind the screen of a stone 
fence, and sent forwanl Willund, who would not 
be known to Prior, should the. latter be Iluav. 
His insiniclioii.s were to force his way in if any , 
objection were made, and keep the door until Bell, 
wlio could see his moveiiicuts from where he .stuod, . 
joined him. To the horror of Mr Trciilec, wliof'C 
taste ran by no means in such a direction, the 
usher, as soon os Willund hud started, i^uictly took 
a revolver from his pocket, made a hasty iuspcc- . 
tion of it, and then put it back again. 

* My dear sir ’ Treiilce began, intending to 

remonstrate against this awful illegality. 

But Bell said hurriedly : ‘ It is all right ; he . 
has the door open now, and is speaking to some , 
one inside.* He walked swiftly from his shelter, . 
and, followed by the clerk, was soon at the side o 
Willaiid. No opposition whatever was made to 
their entrance, as it was quite taken for g^an c 
that they were the men whose arrival had becu ; 
expected. Their first words, too, confirmed the 
impression, for Bell said boldly ; ‘ Mrs Bo * ■ 

son?’ ^ .f ! 

' All right,' returned Purvis ; ‘ I *11 go and sec i 
she is ready. You mean to take her olF at once, 
suppose r = 

‘Certainly,’ repUed the iwher; ^ i 

bunted up the itaii^ he turned wttb a amu 
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Trcnlce, and murmured : * All goes better than we ^ 
could have expected.* | 

Trcnlee, whose mind was still much troubled 
about the deadly instrument he liod seen a minute 
or two before, smiled but feebly in return. 

Purvis, as already has been said, interrupted the 
interview between l*rior and the lady, telling the 
former that the men had arrived, and were ready 
to take the patient away at once. ‘ So much the 
better,’ said Prior, * for I believe she is meditating 
some desperate escape again.’ 

’Well, governor,* continued Purvis, ‘then you 
liad better sec her olf— I *11 send the parlies up.’ 

‘No— no!’ exclaimed Prior hastily; ‘I think 
not If I ura ill sight, she will never cease her 
appeals and reproaches, and may say some things 
1 would rather these men should nut hear. If I 
am away, she will know it to be hopeless, and will 
probably be obstinate and cpiict.* 

I ‘ There you are altogether wrong, master,* 

! returned I’urvis ; ‘ it *s the sight of you as makes 
I her dumb. These parties^ too, may want some 
I instructions.’ 

‘Not from me,’ said Prior ; ‘in fact, they have 
never seen me, and don’t know me. 1 have 
I settled with their ]jrineipal, and he has given them 
1 every needful instruction. 1 will go out by the 
j back, and walk on the heath until she i.s gone ; it 
i will avoid a scene. 1 shall see the lly go down the 
! read with her, and then I will return. There 
! enough!’ he exclaimed, as Purvis opened his lips 
j to speak ; ‘I mean to see us little of this business 
I as possible.’ 'Without anotlier word he turned 
abruptly from the keeper, and disai)pcar(?d down a 
corridor wliich led to the rear of tlie house. 

I Purvis looked after him with a sneer on his face, 

■ and muttered: ‘ Vou’re a eiire, you are. I wish 
I the woman had put a knife in you when once 
• you had paid me ; blow me, if I don’t. Or else,’ 
lie added, with a still uglier sneer, *yuu are 
Jiivciously wide awake in not seeing the follows ; 
if llioy’vc got their orders c’rrect, and carry them 
out, perhaps it’s as well they shouldn’t see you. — 

I litre, Missis Rubiiisoii ! ’ he cried, llirowing open 
I the door of the. ]»risoner.s rotuii ; ‘here’s ymir 
i in!\v friends. 1 hone you will like ’em better than 
j your old ones. Me and iiiy missis have been a 
I deal too kind to you, and sjioilt you ; them parties 
I Won’t, 1*11 bet a dollar. There, don’t stare at me, 
but get your things on, and be oil’.’ 11c left the 
room, and rejoined the strangers, one. of w'hum 
nearer than he luul anticipated, fur Bell had 
crypt stealthily to the head of the stairs, listening 
cjigerly for tlic slightest indication of treachery or 
alarm. 

< ! n^* ^ here, are you ? ’ said Purvis ; 
well, there is her room. There’s lier boxes, 
nowii below. You will have to get her away 
; I’m not paid for that, aiul you are, you 

herr^ returned Bell. ‘Is any one with 

was the rejily ; ‘ the. governor’s gone out’ 

. continued the usher, ‘you would not 

aina sending one of your people to the turn in 
mo rood ; ho will find a coach there. Let him 
»ay the gentlemen from the station are ready.* 


Purvis hesitated for a moment, and seemed 
inclined to argue that this also was not in the 
bond ; however, he nodded an assent, and left ; 
and then Bell, turning pale for the first time sinc(; 
he had been in the house, knocked at tlie door of 
the room indic^ated, and entered. 

He found the poor huly now standing in the 
failliest corner of the room, her hands clasped, 
and her lips trembling with fear. She shuddered, 
and uttered a sound, which was almost a shriek^ 
as Bell entered. He hesitated a little, as though 
disa]»poiiited at not bcitig recognised, but recover- 
ing Ininscdf, said : ‘ Be not alarmed ; if you knew 
who spoke to you, and why 1 am here, you wouhl 
not fear.* 

‘It is many a long day since any one has spoken 
to me os you have now sjioken,’ she said ; ‘ but I 
know your errand, and know 3'our trade. Even 
if of kinder nature than those who have hilln-rto 
Ijeen my jailers, it is your business to be ileaf to 
every apis al and cry I may utter, though they 
have long, long ceased to pass my lips.* 

‘M}r — madam,* said Bell, checlcing himself, 
‘you do not know my errand. I dread to be 
abrupt in niy speech, yet time presses ; and while 
I fear to give a siidileii shock, yet 1 must at once 
say why I have come.* 

‘ I thank you for your dclicacj^* intcrniptcd the 
lady — or, as she had now better be styled, Mrs 
Maylis ; ‘ but j’ou may proceed without fi^r. 
Olliers have been Jess considerate, and I know my 
iloom. I am to bo removed this day to a stiil 
lonelier sjuit, even this gloomy prison* being con> 
skb-reil too clieerfiiL Are you not to be one of 
my attendants ( * 

‘ 1 hope so,* returned the u«licr. ‘But my dear 
Kate Mrs .Maylis, I mean, pray, sumiiKni fortitude 
to boar with gooil news and hope, as firmly as you 
so long have borne with evil forliiiie.* 

She did not speak, but seemed by the motion 
of her lips to be repealing his last phrase. 

‘Ah! my poor siillering* he involuntarily 

began, but again cheeked himself. He ajiproaclied 
her reverentially, us he went on : ‘ Vou are free. 
Those in charge i»f you now are your friends - 
friends who would die to save you ; and happi- 
ness is in store.* 

‘ Is my husband fimning some new treachery ? * 
she Kiid, with her s.*;iivhing eyes full iiiKni the 
speaker’s face ; ‘ and wliv does it take this 
form ? * 

‘Madam, yow are free,’ returned Bell; ‘liberty’ 
and happiness are before you.* 

‘ I do not understand you, sir,* she said ; ‘ T can 
never know’ happiness again ; and where friends 
are to come from, Heaven only knows.’ 

‘ All ! do iiol shrink from me,* exclaimed Bell, 
who had drawn closer to her, ‘ nor deem that j'ou 
have no friends —that there are none to whom you 
are near and dear. 1 dare not tell you all, lest the 
shock slumM be too great > but this you may know, 
that your infamous imprisonment is tuided, and 
that you may look to me for protection. Poor 
girl r 

‘I thank you very much for your sympathy,’ 
said Mrs Maylis ; ‘but 1 do not niiderstund all you 
say, nor do 1 know’ why you should be desirous to 
serve, me.* 

‘ Because — bccausi*,’ said the usher, and do w’hat 
he could a sob would rise in his throat - ‘it is ---■ 
O Kate 1’ he cried, and tears broke forth at last, ‘it 
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is because T am your father ! ’ And, as he spoke, 
he dropped into a chair, and, burying' his face in 
his hanas, broke into an iiiicontrolluble burst of 
hysterical sobbina 

His duuj^htcr had recoiled at firsts but, carried 
away by his excitement, uiid movecl perhaps by 
tlie sympathy of a woman with jp'ief, she sank on 
her knees by his side, and drawin;; one of his 
liaiids from before his face, took it tenderly in her 
own. The opening of the door roused Bell ; it 
was Mr Trenlee who entered. ‘You will excuse 
my intrusion,’ said the old clerk ; ‘ but the lly has 
arrived, and we have no time to siMire. You know- 
cveiy moment is precious.* 

‘ it is — it is,* exclaimed Bell, rising, with all his 
old decision and sternness again in his fare. ‘ AVe 
are here, Kate, by a nise. Kear not that in any 
case we shall letive you ; but if wc are not clear in 
a few minutes, avc nuiy have to fight our way out 
This 1 should ilo without hesitation, and if blocMl 
be shed, let it rest on the heads of those who pro- 
voke it ; but, for your sake, I would avoid the use 
of force. Can you trust me ? I aiu to you yet a 
stranger ; yon have only my words to vouch for 
the truth of my improbable talc ; and you liavc 
been bitterly jlcccived. Doubt would be natural 
to yon ; but, O Kate 1 say you can tnist me.* 

She looked at him for an instant witli those 
mournful, pcuietratiiig eyes, and then Kiid : * I 
will ; 1 do. You are hoiumrable, I am sure ; and 
1 will go with you where you w'ill.* 

‘Thank Heaven 1* exclaimed Bell; ‘and ere 
many hours you will have still greater cause to 
believe. — Now, Trenlee.* 

In a very few moments Mrs Afaylis w’as equipped 
for the journey, her luggage was placed in the tiy, 
all was ready ; but she lingcTcd a little, hesitated, 
and then said timidly to Bell : ‘ Is it trivial or out 
of place for mo to think of a biiil 1 My only 
solace and companion for years has been this poor 
caiifiry. May I take him V 

‘Take him!* echoed Bell; ‘I would not have 
Jiad you leave him for the world. — Here, Willaiid, 
take this cage ; that is right. — Now, is there any- 
thing else you would be sorry to leave, behind ?* 
‘No,’ saiil Airs Maylis, with a sad smile; ‘my 
bird is the only thing here 1 have been atbiclieil 
to.* 

They were now in the hall ; AVilland, with an 
air of carelessness, avus lolling against tlie tloor- 

I )ost, so that no sudden suspicion on the pari of 
^urvis could cause the closing »»f the door, until, 
at anyrate, the stalwart form of the young man 
was removed. The keeper ainl liis wife, with two 
or three servants, had gathered to see tli(3ir i innate 
depart, when, after a little whispering, Purvis 
came for\var<l as Bell moved to the aoor, and said : 

‘ You *11 excuse me— but who is the old party with 
you? The governor said there was to be only 
two.* 

‘Is it of any consecpicncc to you who he is?* 
dcinaiid(id P»(ilf, in his sternest manner. ‘If you 
know your business half as well as you should do 
by this time, you oiiglit to know that the fewer 
questions you ask the belter.* 

Purvis shrank hack ; but his better-half w^as 
not BO easily cowed, and juishing forward, said: 

‘ If my husband was of my mind, that woman 
should not go until I knew something more about 
you.* 

Bell felt the arm he held tremble ai the sound 


of the woman’s voice, although it hod been «till - 
enough while Purvis spoke. ‘ I never saw regulars 
behave like you,* continued the speaker ; ‘ uud j} 

there ain’t a screw loose aomewhere, I'll be / * 

The rounding off of this sentence was very vjrror. 
oits and masculine in its stylo, but Mrs J^unis 
was quite as picturesque in her language as any 
one of the sterner sex. She proceeded: ‘Either 
the governor is sold, or that party os you are 
a-taking away will find you precious deceitful, and 
will svisli she was hack n't Briar House before many 
days arc ovcir. Mark what T say.* ^ 

During this speech, Trenlee had been ailjustiiir# 
the interior of the cliaisc, hut he suddenly left his 
task, and stepping hurriedly to the side of Boll 
said something in a frightened whisper, which | 
caused the latter to cut short tlie eloquence of .Mis j 
Purvis, and lead his companion at oiice to the ■ 
vehicle. I 

Prior, as he had said he would do, left the ! 
house, .nnd paced uneasily to and fro on the licalii ' 
during the time which must elapse ere the cnadi | 
could api»ear ; eveiy minute in this space seciiiccl 
ten, and every possible hoiTor which could attend i 
the removal of the prisoner passed ilinjugh his ; 
mind. At one time he fancied that even at the ; 
distance to which he had gone— nearly a mile-- j 
he could hear violent shrieks, and he. pictured Ihc ! 
patient struggling heli>lessly in the gnvsp of tin* ; 
keepers ; when he strained every nerve again In ■ 
catch the sounds, and all was silence, lie fancied i 
that a gag, or a blow, might have IiusIumI the j 
scivaniB -for ho knew the character of the inuii ' 
he had hired. ‘1 hope there will be no violence,* j 
he iiiiilterod; 'I wariitd the doctor strictly, that i 
until they got her safe homo, they wore to be very 
rareful. It would Ik: a dreadful thing if anything 
were to happiui in the removal. Somebody would 

be sure to betray it, and then * He resunuid 

his patrol here, and walked up ami down a piece j 
of ground from which, without much chance of | 
being seen 1iini.«eir, lie could comniaml tlie lioii.'^e, j 
and the white road leading to the stal ion. ^ ‘ilow ; 
tediously slow tliiy are,* he muttered again. ‘ If . 
all liail giuic well, they would have been out of ; 
the house long before this ; and yet I don’t know/ | 
he addeil, glancing at his w'atch, which told him , 
how long he had really been cm the w'atcli. ‘I j 
w'ish,* he began, ‘ 1 had not come down at all. I \ 
wa.s f(;oli.sh to do so ; it always upsets mc.| ^ | 

At this inoincnt a shout from behind him | 
attracted his attention, and luriiin", lie saw two j 
tall powerful-looking fellows, each of whom carried | 
a rarpel-lmg, ap]>roaching from the opposite side of | 
the heath. . 

‘Arc wc right for Briar House, master?* said 
one. 

‘ Yes,’ rcqdicd Prior, looking anxiously at liic 
men. ‘That is Briar House, on the rise before 
you.* 

‘ Are you sure it is, master V said the spokcHimm 
of the two, ‘liccausc we don’t want no sell tJiw 
time. None of your Yorkshire tricks.^ 

‘AVhat do you mean ?’ asked Prior, a vague 
feeling of alarm enu-ping over him. , 

‘ Wliy, 1 mean this,* said the other, who stopi^i 
and turned round to give more omulifKis to » ^ 
speech: ‘ one of your Yorkshire people has 
a gooil four mile over this here common, a 
Briar House, where wc ought to have boon 
hour ago, 1 don’t want no hurks like tua . ^ ^ 
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that house Bill Purvis's or not ? because it 's Bill 
J^uTvis’s house v/Q wont, whether it 's Briar House 
or whether it isn’t’ 

< Yes, nijr good fellow, that is Purvis’s,* replied 
Prior, growing more uneasy every instant, although 
he could not toll why. ‘As I Isnow Mr Purvis 
very w'cll, ycrhaisi I may ask if you are strangers 
here, and il you have travelled far P 

* Travelled far ! ’ echoed the fellow. ‘ We *vc come 
from four mile on the other side of Ijondon, and 

was to have been here Come on, Curly,' he 

said, interrupting himself; ‘it's no use a-talkiug 
now:.’ 

‘Slay one moment!* exclaimed Prior, whose 
checks, lips, and all, liad turned white on hearing 
this last sejitcnce. ‘ Have you come from Biimmer- 
siiiitli if Speak, idiots ! and don’t staro heliile-ssly 
at ino. Have you come from Dr Brymmer i You 
called him Curly. Is your name Nicks P 

All this was asked in sudi a hurried yet choked 
tone, his looks were so wild and terrilied, that 
tlie man stared at him a few seconds without 
replying ; at last lie said : ‘ 1 don’t talk of my 
business out of school ; but you know all about it, 
it seems. We arc the parties from Brynnucr — Dr 
Ifrynmier, as you call liim, and as he calls hissclf, 
lliniigh when I first knew him * 

With an absolute yell of rage and terror. Prior 
(lirew up his hands wildly, and crietl : ‘ Then 1 
am betrayed and ruined ! Some villains have 
as.<uined your names, and are now in the house 
i-eiiioviiig the patient My name is Prior ; 1 am 
vour employer. What is to he done V 


* It’s Uiat old narty ! Strike me blind if it isn’t*’ 
said the man to Ids companion. — ‘Well, govcnior, 
I I don’t know what ’s to be dune. We shall be piid 
all the sumo, I sujipose ? ’ 

‘ Paid ! J lark ye,* said Prior ; ‘ I wMll double and 
treble your jiay if you will, at any hazard and at 
any damage, take her from the scoundrels. Join 
me. Arc you armed 1 ’ 

‘We’ve got our life-preservers, of courec ; they 
will do, I daresay,’ returncil the man. 

‘Then, if you want to eai-ii fifty pounds apiece 
fiir five minutes’ work, follow me,* said Prior. 
‘Throw your bags down there — no one will see 
them; and if they are lost, I will pay their value 
twice over. Come 1 * 

Without further discussion, they ran at speed 
down the incline, and had crossed the greater part 
of the interveuiiig space when Trenlee saw thoni. 

His whisper to Bell \va8: ‘For lleaveirs sake, 
make haste ! The keepers 1 thivw olf the scent 
arc running down the Jiealli at the back of the 
house, and will Ije here dircclly.’ 

In another ininutc they were all in the fly, ami 
driving from the court-yard, but in roumling the 
Mde of the house they eaim? for a moment in-anT 
the men, who were easily to be seen and rcci>giiii?ed 
>mw. Trenlee and Bell were standing up in the 
and looking towards them ; Mrs Maylis, 
‘W Trenlce’s suggestion, was reclining under the 
homl, so screened that she could neither see nor be 
H niade frantic gestures os tliey saw 

he ily draw from Hie prciiiises, and Bell said iu a 
o\v tone to his companion : ‘ As I thought — that 
Prior is with llieiii.’ 

Prior! Is Jie I’rior'P exclaimed Trenlee, ns 
took his glass from his eye. ‘AVe shall be 
oilowed I There is Purvis running from the 
^ck of the house to meet theixu We shall bo 


I followed, Bell, for the mau you call Prior is her 
husband. Captain Maylis.’ 

‘ Is he ? ’ returned Bell in a tone which, though 
subdued enough, made the old clerk shudder. 
‘ Then his fate is in his own hands, for, if he fol- 
lows and overtakes us, I ’ll shout liim like a dog. 
I will ; I swear it ! lie dies, if he comes near me 
this day ! * 

Purvis w’.a8 now seen to run back to the house, 
and enter the stables, and then another man wont 
to tile kennels w'lierc the mastiffs were kept 

‘They will be after us directly,’ said Bell. 

‘Can your horse gol’ suddenly demanded 
Trenlee of the driver. 

‘ Yes,* said the man. 

‘Then turn short off hen*,’ conlinued the clerk, 
‘and drive as liaid as you can to AVanlcc station : 
we will iKiy you well.* 

Ill an instant the thong soiimled on the flanks 
of the lioi-sK, which, breaking into a veiy fair 
gallop, r.attlcd the coach along on its new journey. 

‘At Waiilee station,’ continued Trenlee, ad- 
dro.ssing Bell, ‘ we shall just catch the fust train 
which ]»asses llittle without stopping. We shall 
barely do it, and the lime uiir pursuers will 
lose, in going on to llittle station w'ill certainly 
i throw them out. There is no train then for half 
an hour, and then it is a stopping one; so we 
shall be at Oii.slope fully four hours before they 
can possibly reach it.’ 

‘Good,’ said Bell. ‘I am as anxious as your- 
self to got away peaceably. -It is only right to 
tell you, driver,’ he contiiiueil, ‘that we may be 
followed by those who have no right to meddle 
with us, and that we shall re>ist them. We, of 
course, do not wish you to risk anything by inter- 
fering, and if any injury is done to your horse or 
vehicle, we shall malce amends.’ 

‘ Thank ’ec, sir,’ replied the driver, who was a 
bluff-looking Yorkslii reman, and a fitting partner 
for Willami, who sal beside him on the box ; ‘but 
if it’s that liuiig-ilog Bill Purvis as be cooming, 
wi’ your leave, I ’ll have a coot at iiii luysen.* 

Bell smiled at finding this unexpected ally ; 
while Trenlee ejaculated : ‘ Bless me I how fond 
of lighting the man must be 1 ’ 

At this moment a gap in the wood which skirted 
the road afforded a glimpse of Briar House aud 
the vicinity ; the driver only, who of course knew 
the country best, caught sight of it, but lie ox- 
chiiincd: ‘They be out all in full croy! There's 
the gig an’ two saddle-hoi*ses, and tliem mastiff 
flogs. If they cooiii oop wi’ us, we shall h.avc a 
tussle. Cooiii oop!’ With this he hushed his 
horse afresh, and on at a hard gallop they went. 

There was very little more spoken along the 
road ; Bidl stood up all the way, looking anxiously 
behind them, but Ihii road lying low, and being 
lined with trees, they could see nothing of those 
they dreaded, ami could not guess whether they 
had gone on to llittle, or by some unlucky chance 
liad found out the cliaiige at once. The five miles 
to Waiilee station w'ere soon covered ; but os they 
drove flown the hust stretch of the road, thej" saw 
the white piitfs of steam rising above a cutting at 
no great distance, and it was doubtful if they 
would catch the hist train. With more lashes than 
were gocxl for the horse, and more Yorkshire oaths 
than were good for himself, the driver drew up at 
tile sUtion door just us the engine glided by the 
side of the platform. No time was to be lost: 
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AVilland took tlie tickets, ivhilc Bell assistcil the 
lady to alight ; her pallid face shewed that she 
had heani and comprehended all. In another 
minute they were all seated in the train, the 
driver of the ily having been dismissed with a 
handsome gratuity. The guard sounded his trem- 
ulous whistle, the engine answered with its 
scream, and with thankful hearts our party felt 
the first tug which sets the train in motion. The 
guard, walking by the side of the slowly moving 
carriages, to have the lust possible inoiiieiit for 
chut with the station people — as is the wont of 
^iiards—happened to cost his eyes behind him 
just as the quickened way of the train forced him 
to break into a trot. 

* Why, there ’s a regular mob n-coming down to 
the station,’ ho exclaimed ; * a trap, and two or 
three horses, and they’i'c a-waving handkerchiefs 
and everything. Well, they 're too late now. — 
Good-day, Jack.* Then, springing into liia box, 
he craned his neck out to watch the ]uu'ty of 
'which ho had spoken, and just ere his carriage 
disappeared round the curve, he saw them rush 
on to the empty platform. 

CUAirTER VIII. 

The ride to Onslopc was a long one, as the reader 
knows, yet very little was said uii the way. 1^1 rs 
Majlis, by a reaction, natural after the violent 
excitement of the day, hecame very melancholy and 
dispirited, hut she would nut hear of any pr<jposjil 
to ureak the journey. She wisheil ‘ to go home,* 
she said ; althuiigli she could nut have had the 
faintest idea as to the kind of home they were 
taking her to, or what sort of rostiiig-placc slic 
would find it. As thejr neared Onslope, this last 
idea became painfully vivid to ihdl, and he gently 
told her that he was not a rich man, and that her 
residence for the present would be in bis bumble 
lodgings. She motioned him to silence with Iict 
hand, and then said something in so low a tone 
that Bell could not hear ; he bent liis ear to her 
lips, and caught the words : ‘ I have confidt^nce 
in you; I shall be happy anywlicro with you — 
father.’ 

Bell pressed her liand, ami spoke no more until ; 
they arrived at Onslopc. 

A moment’s discussion between Trtuilec and 
Bell settled one point, which w'os, that they 
should drive in the first instance to the lodge — 
sending on AVilhmd in advance, to prepare the. 
inmates for their coming— there, each knew, the 
stranger would be sure of syniputliy — and thither, 
in the familiar Oaknwunl Arms ily, Uiey went. The 
driver of the said fly asked a question as they 
entered his vehicle, which he would probably 
have spared if he had known all * If ope you’re 
well, sir,’ said the man, touching his hat to Bell. 

‘ Have you seen anything of Mr Prior lately, sir? 
The Arms don’t seem the same place without him ; 
so frfie and lively a gent us he was.’ A brief 
iie^ntive was the reply, and the man continued, 
^ ne closed tlie door : ‘Sorry for that, sir ; I was 
in hopes you had brought him hack with you, us 
I knew you was such constant frienda’ 

Trcnlee explained to Mrs Maylis, during their 
brief ride, that she was going to seo kindly, 
although very plain jieople ; honest, honourable, 
and tnie, who would be pleasetl t** make her 
forget, by their sympathy, rll she hod gone 


through. She listened, and smiled ; but hers wa <9 
a very sad smile; and soon the vehicle stopped 
at the gates of a large ])ark, where stood, evi. 
dently awaiting their coming, a big burly, white- 
haired old man, who held by the hand a very 
handsome, slender hoy of some ten years old. 
Ah she saw them, BeU's watchful glance saw also 
a thrill piiss througli her, and a momentary flash 
come into her eyes ; but it faded away, and with 
a sigh and n smile, she prepared to alight. The 
blnlf old yeoman stepped forward, and assisted her 
from the curriiige, lifting her • -wliite-liaired thou>di 
lie was — with as much ease as if she liad boen^a 
child. ‘ You are heartily welcome, ma’am, to Oak- 
mount Lodge,’ he said, raising his straw hat as he 
spoke ; and then, turning to Bell, he wrung liij 
hand for a moment in silence. 

It was as nearly dark as sniniiier night ever 
is, when Mrs ^laylis entered the lodge, and 
found in the neat parlour a woman about Ijcr ! 
own age, or a little older, «lre.ssed in black silk, i 
with — iLs she noticed even at the first glance a 
watch anil chain conspicuously di^plaJ■e(l. ‘Aly 
daiigliter Priscilla, ma’am,’ said the kee])er. I 

‘And mv best friend, and, until to-day, my only- 
one,’ added Bell. 

It was prupiiseil that Mrs Maylis, fired as she 
must be, should retire to rest at once ; but slio ' 
beggcil to rejoin them al‘U:r she hail n;fri‘slu:il 
liei'Self with the traveller’s greatest liLviirv, 
eold water ; for she- said tliat an himr spent in 
quiet convei-satioii wlntre she felt safe, wIutk 
all were friends, and where no jailer coiiM in- ■ 
Iriule, would not only be grislier happiness limn ; 
she had known feu- years, but would siiolhe her 
mind and procure her rest. So she was shown the . 
little wliite hedroojii which it was arranged she 
should that night occupy, ami which was indile 
I’riscilhi’s, so that no one could come to her room 
without tirst ])assing llirough Miss Lanisett’s. To 
one who peopled the. air with pursuers, and saw 
a lurking enemy in every di.stant shade, tlii.s was 
in itself an a.ssurancc i»f safety, which was heightened . 
by the homely pc*aceriil air of everything around ; 
and by the kind altliough rather deferential man- , 
ncr of tlic koeper’a daughter. It ivould have been , 

; ililliciilt for Mrs Alaylis to explain how she caiiio 
by the knowledge, but although no more had been 
said in any way hearing on the subject than the 
few woi-ds uttered l.»y Bell as an introduction, she 
knew as w'cll, ere she descended to the little par- 
lour again, that Priscilla Lanisett Wits engaged to 
be married to her father, as though she hiwl heard 
it stated by each of tljcni. 

ILul it not been for tlie presence of Air Ti-eiilec, 
a very constrained air wouhl have pervaded the 
jiarty so strangely met ; but the old clerk wa.-?, or 
feigned to be, in capital spirits, despite, his recent 
fatigues, and he chatted easily and freely about 
the beauty of the park when seen by daylighh 
the number of years Mr Lamsett had served ino 
Eiu-ls of Oukmount ; then, by a veiy slight aucl 
natural allusion, he drew the old keeper on to 
how he first canio to know much of Air Bell ; ho' 
the latter happened to walk Uirough the park 
while Mr Rule the surveyor was insisting on soin 
plan wIiIcIl the keeper knew was 
Lamsett, recognising one of the ir 

Hanover House, had appealed to him, and i 
Master Bell iirovcd himself a better aigu ler aim 
drawer-out of plans than the surveyor. Auu 
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yon ’ll believe me, niu’ani,’ concluded the old man, 
ihia lordship was a-standinR by all the while, ns 
pleased as Punch ; and he thanked Mr Bell most 
heartily when all was over, and told mo that the 
park and the ponds were always to be oiieii to 
nini.’ . 

The conversation after this became general and 
free, until an interruption was causeil by the 
fiitiance of the slender boy who ha<l attracted the 
notice of Mrs Maylis at the gate ; he came in 
under the guidance of Maiy, the little servant, to 
fifiy < good-night’ in childish fashion, and to kiss 
rriscillo. 

< And have you not a kiss for me 7 ' paid I^frs 
Mavlis. 

‘ Ifes,* answered the boy, and went very Iwldly 
to the strange lady, who kissed him more than 
once, and held him fur a moment at arm s length, 
ere, with another sigh, she released him. 

*Who is tliat dear little boy 7’ she asked, as 
Allred disappeared. ‘ Not your son, I prc.^iime 
she added, speaking to Mr Lamsett 

The old keeper got out the first wonls of a 
negative answer ; and Bell was about to make some 
ambiguous speech, which might serve to nave the 
way for a further disclosure, when Treiilee rose 
and said: ‘Madam, that dmr littU hoy u -YOUii 


Joy never kills, and the shock given to ^frs 
Maylis by the abrupt annoiincemeiit of Trenlec, 
was so quickly surmounted, that on the very next 
day she was seen walking with her father and 
little llegitiald, as we must now call him, in the 
Icaiy glades of Oakiiiuunt Park, and sailing in the 
skili' upon the lake. It would bo of no use to 
dwell on the deadly' shudder wliicli ran through . 
her frame, ever and anuii, when she thought of 
the w*orsc than jail from which she had been I 
released ; or the fear that kept haunting her, that 
she would shortly awukit, to find all this a dream. 
No otic could pa<«s so suddenly from such a terrible 
existence to a life full of light, and liopc, and 
happiness, without being often reminded of the 
i'etters which had so lately been struck ulf. 

There was trouble in anticipation, too, for them, 
iis there was the haillcd ambition ami bate of 
t'aptain Alaylis to be feared, turned iio\v, as it 
doubtless was, into a longing for revenge. Such 
belief in the reality of his hate did Bell eiileilaiii, 
that ho made his daughter promise never to leave 
his lodgings, whither she at once removed, unless 
he. or Mr Trenlco were with her ; he felt that a 
c«Ttain amount of dread of himself would be ciitcr- 
Uiiiicd, especially ns he took good care to let it be 
known tliat ho always went armed ; while as for 
Trenlee, although he was old, he was a lawyer, 
and Bell was right in supposing that fact to be a 
tolerable safcguanl. Trenlec, however, despised all 
those fears, and made a jest of their precautions ; 
he knew the position belter than they tlid, he said, 
and that they held all the trump cards. Maine, 
■l^irtli, and Maine could not aflbm to mix them- 
selves up with a public scandal, whatever they 
“ught do with a private one; while such an 
expose as the violence Bell dreaded, nr even a 
hiWBuit, woul^ almost ruin the bank of May] is, 
Maylis and Company, which was chieQy supported 
"y the High Church people. At his dictation. Bell 
Wrote what seemed to tlie latter a very tame and 
<:olourleB 8 letter, which was sent to the great 


lawyers ; and with what patience he could muster, 
he nwjiitcd the i-esiilt. 

As Treiilee h.ad foretold, in a veiy few days they 
had a communication from Maine, Firth, and Maine 
— for the stylo of tlie firm was kept up, altliough 
the chief partner had retired— requesting Bell to 
call at the \Vc:«t End house where he had before 
seen the lawyer. This time he saw Mr Firth, a 
very ditfereiit sort of person, he being a tall, 
laige-whlskered iii.m, who had a domineering way 
with him, much calculated to impress the timid, 
hut of veiy little service with a man like the ex- 
usher from Hanover 1 louse. The lawyer adopted 
very little of the circumlocution usually attributed 
to his craft, but went straight to wurk, admitting 
in the outset that he received his instructions from 
8 ir Reginald Maylis; and the tone of the discus- 
sion may be gatlieml from a few sentences near 
its close. ‘ I'hcn you still maintain that this 
young woman is the wife of Captain Maylis H 
said llie lawyer sternly ; ‘ and you meau to pro- 
ceed on that assiiniption ?’ 

‘ I tlo,* returned Bell. 

‘Now, come!* exclaimed Mr Firth, suddenly 
changing his tone ; *you are a business man, I can 
see, utid so am I. it will answer your purposo 
iK-.ller, I do not hesitate to sav, if you will drop 
this claim. Sir lieginald is rich, and can pay% and 
I will promise that he shall pay. Now, let us sec 
what we can do.* 

‘ Y'ou have brought me up to London for nothing,' 
said Bell, ‘ il you can only fall back upon such a 
proposal; at lea«t half-a-dozen times have you 
tiroached it in some form, and I h.ave repudiated 
it as ofttm. 1 do so again. My daughter is Captain 
Maylis's wife, and has been recognised as such by 
liiindrccls of persons.’ 

‘By the W'ay,* said the lawyer, ‘it has ne.vcr 
beeii'explained why your daughter was described as 
Katliariiie Hose Daiuton, while your name is Bell.’ 

‘My name is not Bell,* said the other calmly ; 
‘but 1 need nut jujiiit out to you that iiiy using a 
feigned name dues not invalidate my daughter’s 
iiiarriagi'.* 

The lawyer smiled slightly, paused for a moment, 
and then said : ‘ Well, T do not see that we can do 
any good by prolonging this di'*cussiun. T shall 
report 3 'oiir* dctermiTiatioii to Sir Reginald, and 
take his instruclions.* 

The usher had been secretly admiring the fore- 
sight of Treiilee, who had told him almost exactly 
wTiat course would be taken by the lawyer ; and 
his own reply was in accoiilance wdtli advice from 
the same authority. ‘Do so,* he .^aid, ‘and tell 
him that 1 do not "mind disclosing my iiileiitions 
even to nu enemy s solicitor. Money I w'aiit less 
than you seem to suiipuse ; my daughter and her 
child can live, without aid from Caiitain ^laylia ; 
but he knows, and you know belter still, what 
olfences he lias comiliitted, and in cight-aiid-forty 
hours from this time, if he is to be luuiid iu Eng- 
land, he shall he arrestcil. I bid you good-evening, 
sir.’ 

‘ Bell —I beg pardon, Mr Dainton,’ said the 
lawyer, rising, and displaying more excitement 
than he hud hitherto done, ‘ 1 must ask yon to 
grant me one favour, and I know your woni may 
be relied on: promise that for the foity-eight 
hours you speak of no proceedings shall be coiii- 
mcnced against Captain Maylis, and I promise iu 
return, that within that time you sliall have an 
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answer from Sir Reginald, and that no advantage 
of the delay sliall be taken.* 

Bell gave the required pledge ; and the lawyer 
took leave of him with a warmth which continsted 
very much with his demeanour during the earlier 
yart of the interview. 

Trcnlce was much pleased when he heard Bell’s 
account of what hau passed, but admitted that 
tlic instantaneous collapse of the lawyer exceeded 
liis utmost hopes, and indeed somewhat puzzled 
hiin. But Mr Firth kept his promise. Fre the 
two days had expired, a large oiticial-looking 
envelope arrived by post at Bell’s lodgings, and 
this contained a formal offer on the part of Sir 
Reginald Maylis, to prevent any further iutor- 
fcreucc with Mrs Maylis. She was so styled in 
the deed, and fully recognised ; her son was to 
remain in her cure, unless she ]>referred Ids boiiig 
\ritli Sir Reginald, who would then take charge of 
liini ; a large aimuity was secnircd to her, and 
aiimic provision lujide for the hoy. 

TliougU a fear and dread hung about her hus- 
band’s name, the unfortunate lady sought no 
vengeance for all she had suifored, and woiilil have 
been only too glad to consent to any terms that 
Avould allow her to dwell in peace. Evcrylliing 
was left to her fatlier’s judgment, and he hcsilatcil 
not a day in closing with the harenet’s ])ro[K)sa1. 
It was soon seen why such anxiety was dis> 
played to prevent even the cuiniiience.nicnt of legal 
proceedings against Oa])tain Maylis ; and the 
revelation greatly delighted Trenlee, wlio had in- 
sisted all along that there was something behind 
the scenes. Captain Maylis was returned to parlia- 
ment for a borough where the bank possessed 
great influence, and there was quite a flourish of 
trumpets in the papers on his side us to the great 
accession of practical knowledge and sound judg- 
ment which the political world would riHteivc froiii 
such a man. Tliey — the papers afores:iid — were 
authorised, too, to contradict in the must direct 
iiuinner ccitaiii nimoni's whicli hail crc])t into cir- 
culation, relative to an alliaiici^ between tlie honour- 
able and gallant member and a certiiin beautiful 
pcion of aristocracy ; no such alliance was on the 
tapisj and those who promulgated such reports 
ahevriMl an entire ignorance of the matter. 

Wiieii, after the lujise of some years, the old 
banker died, and his son became Sir Rctgiiiuld, 
Bell was sonnded by an agent from the firm of 
Maine, Firth, and Maine, to ascertain if Mi-s 
Maylis were willing to give up Reginald, who 
was by this time growing out of hoybrsid. But 
tlic mother and son clung too closely to cacli other; 
the offer was rejected, and was never rejuiwed. 

There is vciy little left now to tell. Bell, os we 
still call him, although lie adopted his real name 
of Dainton, gave uji Jiis situation at llanov(;r 
IJoiise, to the annoyance of those who had specu- 
lated upon him os a continual deputy for vacation 
duty ; and in a very short lime married Miss 
Priscilla Limsett. They lived in a house adjoin- 
ing one uccu])icd liy Mrs Maylis, at a ])retty 
little town some half<a-dozen miles from Onslope. 
1’liey did not go farther away, because I’rjsciila 
wished to see her father JiiMHiently ; while, 
although it was only a forty minutes’ drive from 
the lodge, yet, being in a cross-road, they were 
almost as free from the intrusion and curiosity of 
those who hud known them at Onslope . os though 
they hod moved fifty miles away. The usher 


was never known to tell so much of his past 
life— even to his wife, of whom he was extremely 
fond— OB he had told to little Alfred Rainwood on 
the morning they sat by the lake. 

When old Lamsett died, he prqyed to he a much 
richer man even than his neighbours bad decided 
be ought to be, although neighbours in such a case 
usually go pretty high. The huger portion of his 
means was left to Bell and Priscilla, who were in 
no need of it for themselves, but they were the pos- 
sessors of a couple of little Bells, and the money, as 
the usher remarked, ‘would come in nicely for 
them.* Trcnlce livcil with Air and Mrs Bell until 
Ilia death, whicli did not happen until he was some 
fourecore years of age ; and the massy golil snufl- 
hox, so prized by the old clerk, became an heir- 
loom in Bell’s family. 

Boll never quite got over the cautious and 
suspicious habits he had been taught in a life of 
strife and danger ; at aiiyratc, it was many years 
ore he ceased to come cjiiictly out of his house, 
after all lights in the lower jiart w’erc extinguislnd, 
aiitl walk around the gnrrlcn and outhouses, keep- 
ing as much in the shade us possible. He usually 
went through this ceremony armed, and once 
owned to Tnuilee, who jested with him about it, 
that he never went out on the crraiul a siii^de 
night, that he did not feel that Alaylis was lurking 
in the grounds. It never was so, but had such aii 
event really occurred, there might have been a 
risk of the political worlil losing one of its 
‘ brightest ornaments.’ 


TIIK BIRDS OF THE POLAR REGION. ^ 

Whti.f. the Arctic Expoditiou is absent, its many I 
well-wishers will oftetn, in imagi nation, place ; 
themselves in the coiiipaiiy of tlie heroes^ will | 
sail heiiealh frowning icebergs with them, ami | 
even lend a hand in tugging the slcilges over the : 
rough ice-lields. Thanks to tlie reconls of pn*- | 
vious adventurers, and to the artist’s facile pencil, 
we seem iicricctly at home amongst ilio frozen 
solitudes over which lies the track to the north 
pole. The difiiculty of realising these regions lies 
rather in being able to figure to the mind the 
particular aspects of the kingdom of ice, the 
mosses, liclieiis, vegetation, insects, &c. which will 
meet the explorers* eyes. At the first blush, it 
might be supposed that tlie severe cold would he 
fatal to all insect life, yet Otho Fabriciiis collected 
sixty-three species of insects during a residence of 
six years in Greenland. In the still higher latitude 
of Winter Harbour only six sjiccics of insects were j 
found by Sir K Parry during his stay from Sep- 
teiiibur till the following August. But insects do not 
require for their existence a continuous period of 
warm w'cather, so much us hot weather during some 
time of their little lives, so that it is perfectly con- 
ceivable that high up in Smith’s Sound, during the 
brief Rummer, a few insects may be obtaiiuid. The 
mosquito, it is known, cannot live in the latitude oi 
Alelville Island, so that this pest at all evciils w>ii 
lie conspicuously absent from the difficulties oi tuc 
expedition. Vegetation is meagre enough 
Disco. Considering the extreme cold that is to 
encountered, an interesting question arises “ 
ing the biitis that may possibly bo discovered vj 
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the arctic voyageia. In our conjectures on the point, 
n very competent authority comes to our assistance. 
Scientific manuals on the physical and natural his- 
tory of the arctic regions were compiled for the pres- 
ent expedition, Professor Newton wrote a paper 
amongst them oH llie Birds of (Trcculaud, from 
^*liich we will borrow the main features of that 
country’s avifauna, in onlcr to illustrate our sub- 
ject The phenomena connected with the appear- 
ance and departure of several of the migratory birds 
which visit Greenland, open many veiy interesting 
questions, and the scientific staff on board the A lert 
and Discovery will pay especial attention to these 
questions. A few of them may Lore in the first 
place he indicated. 

Among the dozen gulls or thereabouts whicli 
frequent the fur-prodiicing countries of North 
America, one of the most graceful and beautifully 
coloured is Sabine’s Gull (Lanis Hahini)^ dis- 
covered, as its name imports, by Captain K Sabine 
off the west coast of Greenland. This bird was 
met by Sir E Parry in Prince Regent’s Inlet, and 
again on Melville Peninsula. It arrives in high 
northern latitudes in June ; but why should it — 
as it docs— depart again so early as the mouth of 
August ? Has it accomplished nidillcalion, an<l I 
finds no further need of slaying in the frozen ^ 
north for a longer period ? Or docs the first 
breath of winter deter it from a longer stay, as the 
early frosts of October quicken tlie departure of 
our swallows ? A bird so elegantly fasuioned as 
Sabine’s gull, with its forked tail, jet black collar, i 
and the curiously versatile colours of its head, 
a tinge of black, brown, blue, or purple overspread- 
ing it, acconling to the light in wliich it is vieweii, 
should invite iiuniiries as to its life-history ; and 
doubtless we shall be wiser on ibis point "should 
tiic present expedition return safely. 

Again, what a curious history is tliat of the Great 
Auk {Alca imj^ennis). It has had an e.\isteucc, as 
known to science, of ratlier loss than three hiin- 
ducd years, and now, as it is feared, has become 
extinct. First discovered in 1574 by an Icelander 
named Clemens in Dancll’s Islands, olf the cast 
coast of Greenland, a large colony of the gare- 
fow4 as it was tenned, lived on the ( Jairfowlakorry, 
near Cape Reykjaiies. In 1630 a vulcanic eruption 
caused tnia reef to be swallowed up by tlie sea, the 
survivors of the garefowl escaping to the island of 
hldey. With the exception of a few stuired binls 
in diFercnt museums, and some of their eggs, the 
rest of this auk’s histoiy is contained in scattered 
notices of its occurrence in the Faroe Islands, North 
Anierica, and Greenland, and even on a few' iK>ints 
ot Great Britain. Its last appearances on our shores 
nereut Papa Westra, Orkney, 1812 ; St Kilda, 1822 ; 
rn Island, 1820 ; and in 1841 at the long straml 

1 Frekc in Ireland, where one "was lucked up 
soaked with water after a sturin, though in 1845 a 
1 if ^2^*' prevalent that a pair had been seen in 
Jlclfittt Bay. At Eldey, oil’ Iceland, a male and 
icmale were killed in 1844; these are the hvst 
Wjown in Iceland. Its bones arc found in Funk 
jsland, off the coast of Newfoundland ; and quite 
Rcently, traces of them have been discovered in 
I and again in Caithness. And so ends the 

of the Great Auk. Originally a wingless 
floats and dives into more soiitTicrn 
f'tf till it fulls under the ken of man. Ill 
il . habits to contend with his weapons of 

Rstructioii, it gradually fades away before civilisa- 


tion, and, Nature herself seeming to aid in its 
extinction, disappears altogether in 1844 from bis 
horizon. As the legend wliich Kingsley has so 
gracefully embodied in the Water-habics makes it 
come years ago from ‘ Shiuey Wall, where it was 
decently cold, and the climate fit for gentlefolks,’ 
will tlie present Arctic Expedition have the glory 
of rediscovering this bird in its original haunts ? 
At anyrote, any particulars which can be collected 
concerning its history wdll be looked for by all 
ornithologists with great eagerness. Another very 
rare bir»l, Ross’s Gull (IlhotlusUthia rosea), of which 
only seven or eight examples have been seen, may 
be looked for in Smith's Soiin'l. Three of these 
specimens w'cre shot in Disco Bay. 

Another interesting question, lately referred 
to ill our culiimiis, and whieh it may be hoped 
will be solved by our arctic heroes, relates to 
the breeding-place of the Knot {Trinfja Canutus), 
a little bird very well known to all dwellers on 
the east coast of England. This bird is about 
the size of a large snipe, and throngs during 
autumn ainl spring our own coasts, as well as 
those of Europe and North America. It must 
breed in la^e numbers somewhere in the arctic 
regions, for it regularly retires northward for that 
purpose, and has been tracked north of Iceland. 
It has not been seen on the cast coast of Greenland, 
nor 3 'et on Spitzbergen ; it is supposed, therefore, 
that tlie countries to the west and north of Green- 
land are the goal of its northward migration. On 
tlie hypothesis of an open circniiipolar sea, it is 
possible that the breeding-haunts oi this little bird 
may be found on its comparatively milder shores. 
At auyratc, some contributions may be obtained 
towards a solution of the singular migratory movc- 
inculs of tlie bird. We have as yet spoken 
only of its northward migration ; but towanla the 
en<l of summer, it returns to us in still greater 
numbers than before, both old and young birds 
together frequenting our shore.^, till inclement cold 
weatliei’ drives them very far southward, until 
the following sjiring. 

The ordinary^ birds of Greenland are pretty well 
known, thanks to the labours of foreign naturalists, 
and the observations made by Pariy, Ross, and 
M<3intock. Professor Newton catalogues them os 
.about sixty-three, while sonic sixty-two more have 
been occasionally taken there. The m.ajority are, 
ns might be expected, littoral and aquatic birds. 
From these denizens of (Treeiilaiid a sc-lection of 
thirty-six is made, which ho. deems, from a con- 
sideration of their 1ife-liistori(‘.s elsewhere, and 
from various facts which seem to bear on their 
geographical range, may very likely be met in the 
extreme arctic regions. At the same time, ho 
frunkl}' avows tliat ‘ if the expedition nieets with 
thirty species in Smith 's Sound, it will snipass 
expectation.’ Writing, however, as Profc-ssor New- 
ton docs, for the crews of the two sliijis, wdio cannot 
all he su]q)Oseil to be urnilliologists, though all 
wouhl gladly further the iuterosts of ornithology 
if tliey have a chance, it was as well to be liberal 
ill Ilfs account of the species which science 
Tuasunably supposes uia^' be found iu tbc polar 
ivgioiis. 

()ptMiing siiiiimer in 187G will discover, we may 
lio]ie, tlie crew of the Alert, which has winterod 
high up in Smith's Sound some way north of her 
consort, cheerily starting, after the long dreary 
winter, to visit the depot of provisions which they 
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establialied some cij^hty miles north of their winter* 
quarters, by means of a slcdf'c-juiiriiGy lasting three 
weeks, in the niidille of the previous September. 
Most pei'sons eitlicr saw tlic sledges and equip- 
ments of the men at Portsmouth before the ships 
left, or are able to form a tolerably eorrcct notion 
of them from the engravings which were then 
published. Probably but few dogs survive, the 
extreme cold of the winter having acted on them, 
as it is w'ell known to do, much as excessive 
siiiiiiuer heat is wont to do on their ridatives in 
more tciiiperutc climes. The blue-jackcts, there- 
fore, have harnessed tlieiiiselvcs to tlic shnlges 
as enthusiastically as they did to the guns in 
the Crimean war, and the party is slowly moving 
to the mysterious pole at the rate of al)out 
ten miles a day. Kverywliere, green ice capped 
with white snow, a dreary wasti*, meets their eyes, 
while in front lies a rugged region of conlorled 
and riven ice, broken up by the sea, and iigain 
frozen into grolesc|uo forms, spanned hy the 
‘water-sky* overhcjid, which tells of open water. 
Tlie travellers are beyoiul the ordiiiai-y haunt** of 
the polar bear ; all is still, vast, colourless, anti 
monotonous. On a siiddi ii, what seems an ani- 
mated bundle of snow-flakes rises into the clear 
gray sky on one side of the party, and on being .shot, 
turns out to be a snowy owl, which had been pick- 
ing the bones of a long-tailed duck. U<jth these 
binls have been .shot in Scotland. Soon a ‘gaggle* 
(as the little compiiny would be teriiieil in British 
spurting books) of Ureiit, or jierliaps snow gee.se, 
wings its way athwart their path. A r<ick ptar- 
migan or two are brought down on tin*, highest 
part of the day’s journey, reminding .‘’(^veral of the 
ofFicers of bygone days on the pt^aks of the Western 
Iliglilaiids, when grouse: would not lie in the 
corries below, and the only way to till a bag wa.s 
to climb for a chance at the ]ilariuigan on the 
mountains* brows. Tliesc arc now eagerly wel- 
comed, as an addition to the evening meal, and 
seem a link to bind their slaycr.s still closer with 
the fjir-oif delights of home. On, on, the weary 
travellers ]ilod, conveivsition having cea.*5ed, the 
ringing of the sleel-boiiinl sledges on the hardened 
icc-cnists being often the only sound heard, and 
that so monotonous, u.s to conspire, together with 
the biting air, to render the party very <lrow.sy. 
On a sudden a whUtle of wings is heard, and iip 
dosli some plover, our familiar British gray 

S lover, now in suiiinier idiimage, the little ringed 
ottercl of our sea-shores; or, ])crchaiice, a ‘trip’ 
of the American golden plover, distinguished 
from the well-known Kiironeaii bird by having 
the axillaiy jduiue under tiie wing gmy in.««tead 
of white; wln'lc a skua hovers on their flanks; 
and, most delightful now of all sights, because 
it is so homelike, on a neighbouring mass of 
granite and gravel— the moraine of some glacier 
which Ages ago crawled down into the sea — sits 
a croaking raven. Omens are iiiitliought of amidst 
the stem realities of arctic slodge-tnivelliiig. Its 
hoarse voice now sounds more delightful than 
ever sung the most incloflions of nightingales iii 
the copsas of distant Oxfordshire. 

May fancy track the little party further ? Two 
hours more of their hihurioiis dragging being over, 
they stand on the frozen sand of the great circum- 
polar ocean. Gray, dim, and weird-like, it stretches 
away to the pole in gentle swells, unruflled by any 
breeze, and apparently but slightly animated by 


tidal force. Its vastness and its sod aspect, broken 
by no sail, and never yet visited by civilised man, 
awe the party into silence ; but abundance of biiiU 
with their loud calls and vij^orous swoops, soon 
destroy tliis sense of desolation : as on our own 
shores, the turiistoiie and the sandltliiig run up and 
down at the edge of the wavelets ; sandpipers and 
plialaropes fleck the distant flats ; the andic tern 
careers in mid-air, like the swallow of an EnglLsii 
summer; eider-ducks, the little kittiwake, ainl 
the glaucous gull clamour in an adjoining inlot 
wdiere the great northern diver, the puffin, the 
guillemot, and the little auk are diving in all the 
exiiboniiice of Joy at the tardy blossoming of thoir 
chcerle.ss summer. It is a busy scene, such as the 
ornithologists amongst the men mmeinbcr to have 
seen off an Orkney skerry, or beneath the wavc- 
lashud leclges of Donegal. Wliile the tent is being 
erected, and they are looking over the unknown 
ocean before them with much the same longing eyes 
as did Sir S. Baker when he surveyed the vast and 
mysterious waters of the Nyanxa Lake rolling 
iowartls liim from the distant haze which closed 
in the west, a shout from one naturalist ahnust 
beside himself with delight, proclaims that he sees 
a couple of great auks stolidly cuiitemplaling him 
from a ledge of ice, and amazed at the iiitnisiuu! 
But here the work of fancy ends ; and we must 
leave to the anxiously expected return of the ex- 
pedition the exact particiilars of this marvellous 
micontfc with the binl over who.**e existence hangs 
.such a perplexing A'(;il. We have performed our 
task, and indicated to the rcailt'r what s2)L‘cic3 of 
bird.s may be met by England’s heroes in tlic 
circumpolar regions. 


A STOllV AllOUT ir.LEtJrftLK WIllTlNTr. 

Wk wci**: going to remove to another house, anil 
iiiy mother and I having lived for many years in 
the one we were about to <piit, papers and trifles 
of all duscriptir)iis had accumulated in such incon- 
venient ipiantitie.s, that wc determined to give up 
an evening to sort the lumber, and to make a 
bonfire of that which wc did not wish to keep. | 
A.S we emidied old writiiig-dc.sks, and drew forth 
letter after letter, sorting bookcitscs and other 
receptacle.^ which contained pamphlets, and odds 
.and ends of that kind, wc would now and then 
pause over our labours, to con some yellow scrap 
of ])apcr, or to find a hit of writing, perhaps 
devoid of envelope, and then carelessly throw them 
into the general heap. 

As I wtiH glancing over several letters which 
were packed away in a dear old workbox, now 
disused, I came on one which caused my heart to 
throb, I knew the writing so well ; and all the 
other letters of the same writer, I treasured up in a 
particular casket, which on no account would I have 
permitted mortal hands to touch. Tlicro they had 
all lain for many a quiet year. 1 had been a young 
merry girl when they nm died my hands. The pen- 
manship was so extraonlinarily like hieroglyphwsi 
that I well Teinctiibered, in many instances, haying 
impatiently thrown the letters down, 

‘If Qervosc will persist in making himself illcgi » 

I shall certainly not take the trouble to try aw 
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tiaxulate his epistles ;* yet how I was intcrcstctl in 
them all the while, aiul how I tried to guess the 
meaning when it was impossible to make it out. 

* I wonder,* o^erved my mother on such occa- 
sions, ^that a clever, highly educated young man 
like Gervasc Markham has not learned to write 
better. How he will ever be able to read his own 
eennons, when he is called on to preach them, I 
cannot imagine.’ 

So, in the old workbox, I found one of his 
strangely scrawled epistles, which cau.se<l my heart 
to throb, as 1 have said. 1 Inid been seriously ill 
at the time when the date of it was new, and it hail 
been placed in iny workbox, and scarcely thought 
of again ; I never huil attempted to decipher it, 
from long-continued weakness. It was, liowcver, 
the last I ever received from Oervase Markham ; 
it had been a heart-break, and all w’as a dream 
of the post. What impelled me to open this 
old faded record of hopes and of fears, now I 
what mysterious iin])u1se urged me to scrutinise 
carefully the closely written pages ? closely written, 
hut with characteristic illegibility. Probably, 1 
had greater patience and experience than when 
that ink was fresh, for now I read and undorstood ; ! 
and witli a faint sensation as of approaching death, 

[ recollect holding the fatal document to my | 
breast, and crying out: ‘0 mother, too late — tool 

late !* I 

1 suppose long insensihility succeeded, as, on 
recovering consciousness, £ found the household 
assembled round me, and my dear mother, spec- 
tacles on nose, regarding the old letter which had 
caused such mischief, much as if it w*as a living 
thing, and had power to hite. 

(jlcrvase Markham was the younger son of a 
Monmouthshire baronet, and intended for the 
church. We >vere boy an«l girl when we first met 
at bis father's house, and i lorvasc was a grave, sen- 
sitive youth, plain in person, but with intellectual 
abilities of the highest onlor. 1 often womlercd 
how he came to like me so much, such a spoilt, 
tlioughtlessgirl ; but he did ; and though we entered 
into no positive engagement, for our parent^, owing 
to close kindred, would not hear of that, yet wc 
both felt that our mutual future happiness was 
bound up in each other. Oervase was poor, as a 
younger son, and hail no prospect of being able 
to marry, as his family had no livings in their gift, 
and no Church interest. But wc were young, and 
lived in hope ; and at length wo were allowed to 
correspond. I am quite sure that my letters were 
written in a clear, legible hand enough, and 1 
should not have cared if all the world had read 
them, for I hod no secrets, and they were not a bit 
like foolish lovc-lettera, but only kind ami friendly. 
I never was a demonstrative girl, and least of all 
in writing to Qervase. I have already alluded to 
the really diameful scrawl he wrote. Often used 
lay dear mother to say : ‘ Well, Clara, have you gut 
hieroglyphics to pore over to-day V I really 
no believe the naughty fellow liked to tantalise 
and hear himself accused of bad penmanshin ; 
w he always laughed at our complaints, and de- 


clared that he wrote a beautiriil liand, but that his 
sisters were stupid, and I w*a8 short-sighted ! I 

Alas! short-sighted indeed. That lost letter 
W'hich I found in my workbox had been written 
after an interval of many months, when a coolness 
had arisen between the families ; the old baronet 
was dead, the daughters of the house married, 
and my iiiotlier greatly disliked the heir and the 
proud lady his wife. Consequent on these circum- 
stances, Cervase and I were somewhat estranged ; 
not ill lieart ; T know* that now, when it is too late. 
On the evening of our nimmngiiigs, 1 read every 
w'onl of that memorable letter ; every word was, 
to my quickened intelligence, clear as if printed in 
l.iige type ; yet my mother said it might have been 
Egyptian characters for her ! 

(jlerva.se had w*ritten in haste to tell me that he 

S ^ed joining an Indian ini.ssioii imiiiedialLdy ; 

I accompany liim? He was weary of wait- 
ing, and longed to be working amongst the heathen. 

‘You arc well adapted to he a missionary’s wife, 
and I think you will not ili.sappoint me ; but if 
you ili.'ilikc the prospect of a long residence in 
Indian cliine.^, then let me entreat you not to reply 
to this ; and if 1 receive no letter from you, I shidl 
consider that I am rejected ; if so, this is a fare- 
well it may be the last ; but in life or in death, 
you will still be the first and fairest on earth to 
me.’ 

Alas ! I had nevcT read thi.^, his last letter — there 
it had lain all tlie.se dreary years in my old wotk- 
box, and now what chance (so called) brought it 
to light i Years had iva«seil away since then ; I 
had heard of (lervase Markham’s departure for 
India, and 1 hud accu.'>cd him of ficKlcncss and 
coM-hoartedness. My ow-n sisters hail long been 
wives and mothers ; and I, the youngest, the. si>oilt, 
merry Clara, continued to live in a secluded 
home with iny bedoved mother, who declared 
that 1 was her best earthly comfort. For tlii.<, I 
was thankful. IJiit then, poor Gervase, what inu.<«t 
he have tiiought of mo, on the siqipnsitioii that I 
could so hcartle.><sly reject him i I wrote to Ills 
favourite si.*'tor, wdiose i*esideiice wras in Florence, 
and begged her to give me some tidings of her 
brother, tlie missionary. She replied, that Gerva.se 
I meant to return to England, as soon as some one 
I could be found to take his place ; his health 
sull'ered greatly from the climate ; but he seemed 
otherwise contented, ami devoted to hi.s work. 
Now, if this wei*e a fictitious narrative, I should 
end it by bringing Gervaso Markham home again, 
and making all things comfortable, by placing him 
! ill a pleasant parsonage in a small parish, where 
there was not much to do. He should continue 
faithful to niy memory ; and, wlien my oversight 
was explained, mutual explanations would of 
course ensue, leading to orange-blossoms and 
marriage joy-bells. , • , , 

Notliing of the sort has happened. I know that 
Gervase is in Florence with his sister, because she 
wrote to say so, and that her brother sent his kind 
reganls. llow cold seem mere ‘kind recanls,’ 
where warm affection was once given! I live 
in hope that we may yet meet, though I doubt 
if be would recognise the rather stout, middle-aged 
indy, ns the Clara whom he used to paint in such 
flattering colours. 1 long to tell him how much 
unhappiness arose from his illegible wriling ; and 
1 hope my siul story will be a warning to all who 
wish to avoid misunderstaxidiiigs, and to excel in 
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calimphy, which surely is ns desirable an accom- 
pli^mcnt os any other. 1 think tliat bad spelling 
and bad writing ought to go hand in hand I 
mean that fatal letter to be placed on my breast 
in nor cofUn, and 1 hopo that Oervase Markham 
may live to see it there. 


THE MONTH: 

SCIENCE AND ARTS. 

Art and science have oiljoiirned over the long 
vacation ; but for the 'scientists’ who, meanwhile, 
wish to be busy, the meeting of the British Associa- 
tion at Bristol, to commence August 21, will offer a 
resource. Sir John Hawkshaw is to be president ; 
hence it is thought there will he a good deal about 
civil engineering in his opening address. | 

A temporary revival of the arctic question has i 
been occasioned by the departure of a small private 
expedition in the Pandora, commanded by Captain 
Allen Young. The principal object of this party 
will be the further exploration of King William 
Land, in the hope of discovering yet more traces of 
the long-lamented party that sailed witli Sir John 
Franklin. Of the great expedition — the Alert and 
Discovery — we shall probably hear nothing until 
the Valorous returns from Greenland. 

•While these explorers fight their way through 
the ice, the Challenger is pursuing her cruise in the 
South Sea, gathering further stores of knowledge 
preparatory to her return home in April of next 
year. Dr Wyville Thomson will tlien resume his 
professorial duties in the University of Edinburgh, 
and relieve Professor Huxley, who has so ably dis- 
charged the duties, and attracted so large a class 
during the present session. 

And among the topics of talk arc storms and 
shipwrecks, ft is made clearer than ever, that if 
seamen will only use tlie lead and take soundings, 
instead of trusting to luck during a fug, they may 
save their ship from running on i-ocks or shoals. 
Eyes arc of little or no use in the dense fogs that 
sometimes prevail in the vicinity of land, and the 
mariners must, so to speak, feel their way ; and this 
can be done by means of the lead. I'ho depth of 
the sen, and nature of the boiloni, are now so urcll 
known around the coasts of all civilised countries, 
that the master of a ship who neglects to take 
soundings may he regarded as one wdio wilfully 
loses his ship. Tlis neglect is now the more 
culpable, as Sir William Thomson has devised a 
method for taking what lie calls ' flying soundings * 
— that is, without stopping the ship. The excuse 
that time would be lost is, thciefore, no longer 
available. 

It is remarkable that great floods have occurred 
in the two hemispheres. One of the largest 
liver-valleys in France has been devastated by 
the rasb of uprisen waters; and in Queensland, 
Australia, twenty-three inches of rain fell in 
twenty-four days, and tlie consequent flood was 
one of the deepest ever known in the colony. In 
one place the water rose twenty-nine feet, and 
covered the roof of the theatre. Li another part 


of the same colony, the wind blew with such 
vehemence as to overturn a railway train. 

Another topic of talk is the discovery by tho 
surveyors of Palestine of the city and cavo of 
Adullom, in a broad low valley which formed one 
of the routes by which the Philistines broke in 
upon the fertile corn-lands of Judea. The name 
of the place is Ayd cl Mieh, sufficient, as is said 
for ideutificalion with the biblical Adullam. < If 
this be agreed upon,’ says the Report of the explu- 
lation, ' fresli light will bo thrown on the principal 
scenes of David’s outlaw life.* 

A notion prevails that famines occur in India 
because the country is over-populated. Majur- 
general Shaw, who has passed more than half hid 
lifo in Indio, stales, in a communication to tlic 
Marquis of Salisbury, 'that this belief of India 
being over-peopled is not only erroneoiw, but the 
very reverse of the truth, and that she is actually 
suffering from a dearth of population and 1ul)uar, 
and that an entirely wrong cause is being assigned 
for the prevailing high prices, and scarcity of food 
for the labouring-classes.* The remedies proposed 
arc, migration from populous lociilities to the 
districts which, thougk rich in mineral products, 
and in capabilities for cultivation, have scarcely 
more than twelve inhabitants to the square mile ; 
the restoration of decayed districts, and a general 
c.\teni*ioii of cullivation. 

Messrs Muckliii uiid Moore, of Queen Victoria 
Street, London, undertake to transport gunpowdiT 
and other explosive substances in a way of their 
own invention, which prevents all danger. It is a 
simple way, and can bo made use of in ship.^, 
Imrgcs, wagons, storehouses, or magazines. Kacli 
barrel of powder, before it leaves tho mill, is 
placed inside a water-tight case made of wood, 
and lined with slicct-coppcr. These coses being ; 
properly closed, are ]daced in tanks, which fit I 
them, HO to speak, with a coat of water one inch 
lliiuk on all sides. Thus, during the whole time 
of transport, the barrels, snugly shut up in the 
coses, are kept dry, and arc at the same time sur- 
rounded liy water, whereby, as it seems, cxplnsion 
should bo impossible. Tanks adapted either for 
land-carriage or watcr-earriage are provided, and 
for the storage of powder by retail dealers ; and at 
milling-works, quarries, or railway stations, the 
tank is constructed of galvanised iron, and is 
connected with a constant water-supply. 

A machine for making tin boxes is worth notice, 
on account of the ingenuity displaycnl in its con- 
struction. Tin boxes to contain biscuits are now 
as familiar objects as cups and saucers. For some 
time post the sides and ends have been shaped by 
machinery ; but it was necessary to use sohler to 
fix on the bottoms. The new machine makes the 
boxes without solder, and conscquontljr effects a 
great Siaving of time. Tlie tin plates, trimmed aini 
pierced, are laid on the ‘ feeding-table * at 
of tho machine : thence they pass under rolie 
which turn up the edges ; fold in wires to fo 
the top edge of the boxes ; and between , 
presseis which shape and seenro tho ^ 

sides, after which the bottoms are piit t 

■older, and the lids are fitted. Thus the wor 
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on producing eiglit boxes per minute, with from at the temperature of 78 degrees ; thus prov* 
three boys to * feed * and * take off.' If, sis we ing the genend correctness of the electrical iiidica- 
assume, the machine is adaptable to different tions previously observed.’ 


shapes and sizes, the manufacture of metallic 
boxes is likely to increase. 


Mr Siemens continues : 'In consequence of this 
practical test, the government consented to the 


With this may be mentioned a painting-machine, construction within the ship's hold of water-tight 
brought out at Liverpool, which will paint six iron tanks, and also to the cable being submerged 
hundred wooden laths, or more tbuTi the same iii water during its passage from the works to its 
length of hoop-iron, in an hour. The next step destination ; precautions which have ever since 
^iil be to produce a machine that will paint been .adopUul lu laying subinarine cables.’ 
window-frames, doors, and house-fronts. lu a paper nri the best mining machinery, pub- 

A life-raft, whicli presents some novelty of con- lislied by the Royal Cornwall l\dy technic ^ciety, 
striiction and adaptation, has been exhibited at a attention is called to the enormous waste of water 
meeting of the Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, always going on in the mining districts of Corn- 
Two hollow cyliiidcrEi, eight inches diameter, and wall, and u suggestion is ina«le that ‘a sclicmu 
ten or tw^elvc feet long, are held in position parallel might be introduced whereby large areas might be 
to cjicli other by cross bars from three to four feet chetiply constriicted into reservoirs, and the rain- 
in length, and wire-netting is then stretched over age of the hills, water pumped Irom shafts, and 
Uie whole. Thus prepared, the raft is used as part waste from machines, would be collected, and let 
of the rails or bulwark of a ship, and is consc- to parlies employing machinery for crushing and 

3 ucntly always in place at the side, ready to be dressing.* It is further shewn that on the open 
ropped into the water, and does not occupy space moors and downs of Cornwall, where breezes are 
wanted for other purposes, as when boats or rafts always blowing, there is a great waste of wind, 
are stowed on the deck. An improved knife for AVe .'ire so .accastoined to steam in this country, 
druggists' use in the cutting of dried herbs or that we are apt to forget that tiie power of wind 
tobacco was also exhibited : in this the blade is so or of wabtr is available for many purposes in which 
coiiucctod with the lever that in descending it is stc^im is employed. In Ilollaml, as is well known, 
held parallel with the entting-board, and at the a prodigious amount of work is done by wind: 
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same time has a liorizuiital movement which slides 
it Ihroiigli the substances to be ent, .and thus facili- 
tates the operation. 

Tlie Council of the Royal United Service Instl- 


KOtiie of the windiiiills .are of a hundred horse- 
power ; and similar mills might be employed with 
advantage in many mining operations in Cornwall. 
The same Society have published a description 


tiition announce that they will grant a goUl medal of Andre’s Hydraulic Mining Pump, which pump 
annually for the best essay on a military or naval can be used for raising water from deep mines 
subject, which may be sent in to them on or before without the cumhruus appliances now in use. 
November 1 in onch year. The subject for the Water is stored in an accumulator at the surface : 
present year is : On the best type of war-vessels two pipes leading therefrom arc fixed against the 
for the British Navy — (1) for combined action ; sides of the shaft, where they occupy no useful 
(2) for single cruisers of great speed; (3) for coast space, and by these the working-power is trans- 
dcfcnce. niittcd to the bottom of the mine. Provided sharp 

AVe mentioned some months ago the pyrometer bends arc avoideil, these ‘pressure-pipes' nmy be 
invented by Mr 0. AV. teiemeiw, F.R.S., whicli, placetl at any angle, and the tiiniction may be 
placed within a furnace, will imiicate tlic temper- cliaiige>l as often os is required, which is a merit of 
atiire., however high, by means of a galvanometer great impoi-tanee. The pi-essiiro is applied at the 
outside, with which it Is connected. It is a philo- surface by means of plungers, which are worked by 
Bophical instrument of rare excellence, (piitc worthy an ordinary stecim-pngine ; and the whole arrange- 
ofthe reputation of the inventor. In Iho Tram- ineiit may be ivgaixled as an additional instance of 
adionit of the Society of Telegraph Engineers, Air the advantages arising from the use of water-power 
Siemens has published ail account of a preliiniimry transmitted to long distances. We are informed 
experiment, which will, we think, be interesting that the loss of power by this method is very small, 
to many reaulcrs. lie was engaged by Her Alajcsty's that a great saving of coal in the feeding of the 
govcnimcnt to superintend the haying of the under- steam-engine is eflected, and that, as the pump is 
sea cable between Malta and Alexandria. He had double, it utilises the whole power of a water- 
noticed that cables, when coiled in a ship, behave wheel. 

like dump hay-ricks, and generate heat, at times The sand-blast, which we have mentioned more 
^th destructive cflcct ; and availing himself of than once, grows more and more into use, iis fresh 
tlie fact that electrical resiBLanoc increases with applications of its capabilities .are discovered. It 
increase of temperature, ho prepared coils of wire, can be used for all kinds of stone _ cutting and 
inclosed them in tubes, and buried them in differ- rarving, for inscriptions, for engraving on £[lass, 
ent parts of the great coil. Tlie external layers of for cutting or cleaning metal. It comes in aid of 
“IB coil remained cool, but the wires projecting the tine arts, and is the best thin*; that can be iiseil 
from the tubes indicateil a steady rise oi teiniiera- for the prosy ojwiution of cleaning down a dirty 
turn in the interior until it had rciiched 98 degrees, house-front. If a photographic picture on gelatine 
A few de^es of additional rise of temperature,’ be laid on glass, a curcfiilly regulated sand-blast 
jays Mr SieiueuB^ ‘ must have destroyed the insiiha- will act upon the glass beneath the film more or 
“on of the cable; I therefore urged that cold wat<?r less powerfully in proportion to the thickness of 
should be poured over it This was not effected the film ; and the half-tones, or gradations of light 
without strong opposition on the part of the and shade, are thus produced on the glass. And 
JAi^ulous ; but wkeii at lust the water of the in the matter of the house-front, the blast insto- 
I'hamei^ which was covered at the time with floating taneously removes soot or dust from all crevices 
was pumped over cable, it flowed tlierc- and indentations, without in any way perceptibly 
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interfering with the Bhorpnesa of the architectural 
onmmeiitation. 

Mr Lowthinn Bell, F.11.S., has piihliBlied in a 
separate form his Notes of a Visit to Cml arid Iron 
Alines ami Iron Works in the United States, which 
is well worth reading by all intei*estcd in industrial 
progress, and has especial value for those engaged, 
in any part of the world, in the working of iron. 
It is a small book tilled with most important 
details. 

An attempt has been made to introduce into 
this country the kind of dwelling-house known in 
India as n bungalow. For summer residence by 
the sea-side it olfers advantages in which the 
ordinary dwelling-house is deficient ; it is simple 
in shape, is usually not more than one story high, 
and is covered by a simple low-pitched roof, which [ 
may be prolonj'cd to form a verandah. With this 
protection the inmates may pass most of their time 
in the open air, ami thus liavc the fullest benefit 
of their sojourn by the sea. Visitors to the Mo 
of Thanet may now see a few bungalows, which, 
as we are inforincd, in a paper read before the 
Institute of British Architects, * can be worked and 
kept clean with a very siiiull aiiioiiiit of labour, us 
inaiiy rontrivancos to diminish servants* work have 
been introduced.' To keen out the clamp, to 
which houses by the sea-side are so liable, two 
thin walls arc built, with a sparse of about three 
inches between them. In the centre of this space 
a close sci-ccn i^f slate is lilted, and all the iiioisttirc 
blown tliiough the outer wall is stopped by this 
screen, and trickles down to the hot loin. The 
inner wall consccpiently remains ciuitc dry, for the 
inolsturo does not blow llirongh tlie slate, and the 
bungalow is habitable whatever the weather. Any 
one interested in the subject may see bnngsilows 
at Westgatc and at Birchiiigton. The builder is 
Mr John Taylor, w'hose ingenious building con- 
trivances have long been known. 

Two noteworthy books have been publi.sbcd. 
In Queen Mary the Poel-laurcate shews that he 
has not lost his poetic tire, mid that in combina- 
tion therewith he bolds a laigc amount of dramatic 
force. Apart from its merits in the purely intel- 
lectual point of view, it has powerful claims to 
recognition by reason of the effect it may have in 
warning readers against certain unwise religious 
tendencies wliich have of lute years prevailed. 
The other book, the work of a philosopher, is 
Insectivorous Plants, by Charles Darwin, F.11.S., in 
which the peculiarities of the common sun-dew 
{Drosera rotundifolia) and plants of similar habit 
are described, and reasoned upon with rare skill, 
patience, and sagacity. The Drosera grows on 
Wren swampy soil, and lias but scanty roots, 
and would perhaps die out did it not lake 
animal food. A ^ort pamgrupb may Buflice os 
a specimen of descriptiveness. ‘A plant of 
Drosera,* says Mr Darwin, *witli the edges of 
its leaves curled inwanls, so as to form a tem- 
porary stomach, with the glands of the closely 
inflected tentacles pouring forth their acid secre- 
tion, which dissolves animal matter, aflerwanls to 
be absorbed, may be said to feed like an animal. 
But^ differently from an animal, it drinks by 
means of its roots ; and it must drink largely, so 
as to retain many drops of viscid fluid round the 
glands, sometimes as many os two huudi'ed and 
sixty, exposed during the whole day to a glaring 
Buiu’ 


FLYING HOURS. | 

Frox morn's first flush to the twilight gray, 

Ever they hold ou their silent way ; 

Through the flower-lit dawn of the dewy spring 
Onward they pass with undrooping wing, i 

And summer leafage, and autumn showers, 

Behold the flight of the changing Hours : 

Swift birds of passage on pinions freo 
Crossing Life’s restless sea. 

The shade on the dial journeys round, 

The steeples utter their warning sound. 

And still with the march of their viewless feet, 

Bearing to mortals their burden meet. 

Of eloud or of sunshine, mirth or woe, 

Tn their long processions come and go 
The Hours, like a hastening pilgrim bantl 
Bound for an unknown land. 

To the worn and weary hearts of some, 

With a sad and lingering step they come, j 

And the mournful i)rini of their track is left | 

In perished hopes .and aUeetions reft ; 

And Bonm with a gentle footrail pass, | 

Like mild spring rain 11)1011 biidiling grass, | 

Joy-Iiunined Hours all sweet and rife j 

AViili the morning bloom of life. | 

Oh, little we reck, as one by one | 

Smiling they rise, and .are straiglitway gone f 
Softly as melts the dew-drop I'mwii 
From the crest of the foamy thiKlIe-dowii ; 

But when with their freight of lore and lij^bt 
Far away from our beaming sight, 

They have floated down Time's rushing Klrenm, 

How bright, how fair tliey seem ! 

Oh, w'atch wc now in the day of gniee, 

Lest, when wc have* run our earthly race, 

W'heii our souls in the sh.*idow of death shall llo | 
Ou the awful verge of eternity. 

Life's Hours should stand, an accusing baml, ! 

With the record dread in each phantom hand, ! 

Of wasted talents, brave vows 11 n kept, I 

And daily sin unwept 1 | 

On Saturday, Aw/ust 7, 1875, will be commenced, in ' 
this JouiiNAii, a NovKfi, entitled 
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THE FLAG OF DISTRESS; 

A SIORT or THK SOCTH SEA. 

By CAPTAIN M A Y N E REID. 

CHArTEB I . — A CHASE. 


Priga': Ilf?. ! 


I In mill-ocean - the Pacific. Two .sliips are within 
; sight of one another, less than a league apart. 

I Both aie sailing Before the wind, running dead 
down it with full canvas spread. Not side by side, 
but one in the wake of the other. 

Is it a chase ? To all appearance it is ; a 
piohability strengthened by the relative size and 
character of the ships. Ouc is a banpic, polacca- 
masted, her masts raking back with the acute 
shork’s-fin set supposed to be characteristic of the 
pirate. The other is a ship, square-rigged and 
full-sized ; a row of real, not painted ported with 
a gun grinning out of each, proclaiming her a man- 
of-war. She is one — a frigate, os any seaman 
would say, after giving her a glance. And any 
landsman might name her nationality. The ting 
at her peak is one known all over the world. It 
is the * Union-jack * of England. 

If it he a chase, she is the pursuer. Her colours 
might be accepted os surety of this, without 
to the relative position of the vessels ; 
which shew the frigate astern, the polacca leading. 

The latter also carries a flag ; of nationality not 
«o easily determined. Still is it the ensign of a 
naval power, though one of little note. The iive- 
pointed white star, solitary in a blue field, pro- 
claims it the Btandaid of Chili. 

Why should on English frigate he chasing a 
^mli^ barque ? There is no war between Great 
Britain and Chili, the most prosperous of the South 
American republics. Insteatl, peace-treaties, with 
reUtiona of the most amicable kind. Were the 
polactt flying a flag of blooil-red, or black, with 
ucath’s-head and crosa-bones, the chase would bo 
lutdligible. But the bit of bunting at her maat- 
‘cw shews nothing on its field either of menace 
w defiance. On the contzaiy, it appeab to pity, 


and asks for aid. For it is an ensign reversed— in 
short, a 8i{fnal of distress. 

And yet the ship shewing it is scudding before 
a stitf breeze, with all sail set, stays taut, not a 
rope out of place I Strange this. Just the thought 
of every one aboard the nian-of-w'or, from the cap- 
tain commanding to the latest join^ ' lubber of a 
landsman a thought that has been in their minds 
ever since the chase commenced. 

For it if a chase : that is, the frigate has 
sighted a sail, and stood towards it lliis with- 
out changing course; as, when first espied, the 
stranger, like herself, was running before the 
wind. If slow'ly, the frigate has been gradually 
foiging nearer the pursu^ vessel ; till at length 
the telescope tells her to be a barque— revealing 
also the ensign reversed. 

Nothing strange in this, of itself ; unfortunately, 
a sight too common at sea But that a vessel dis- 
playing signals of distress should be canying all 
Kiil, and running away, or attempting to run 
away, from another making to relieve her— above 
all, from a ship bearing the British flag— this w 
strange. And just thus has the polacca been 
acting — still is ; mailing on down the wind, without 
slacking hiilyarJs, or lessening her spread of canvas 
by a single inch. Certainly her behaviour is unac- 
countable. More than strange— it is mysterious. 

To this conclusion have they come on board tho 
worship. And, naturally enough, for there is 
that which has imbued their thoughts witli a 
tinge of superstition. In addition to what they 
sec, they have something heard. Within the week 
they have spoken two vessels, both of which 
reporteil this same barque, or one answering her 
description: ‘ Polacco-mosted, all sail set^ ensign 
reversed.’ 
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A British brig, which the frigate’s boat had 
boarded, said : that each a craft hod run across her 
bows so close, they could have thrown a rope to 
licr ; that at first no one was seen aboard, but 
on being hailed, two men made appearance, both 
springing up to the main-shrouds ; thence answer- 
ing the hail in a language altogether unintelligible, 
and with hoane croaking voices that resembl^ the 
barking of muzzled mastilTs ! 

It was late twilight, almost night, when this 
occurred; but the brig’s people could make out 
the figures of the men, os they clung on to the 
ratlines. And what surprised them equally with 
the odd speech, was, that both appeared to be 
clothed in skin-dresses, covering their bodies from 
head to foot ! Seeing the signal of distress, the 
brig would have sent her boat aboard ; but the 
barque gave no chance for this, keeping on with- 
out slacking sail, or shewing any other sign of a 
wish to communicate ! 

Standing by itself, the tale of the brig’s crew 
might have been taken for a sailor’s yarn ; and as 
they admitted it to be * almost nighty’ the obscurity 
would account for the skin-clothing. But, coupled 
with the report of another vessel, which the 
frigate had since spoken — a whaler — it seemed to 
receive full corroboration. The words sent through 
the whaler’s trumpet were : * Barque sighted, lati- 
tude 10.22 S., longitude 95 AV. Polacca-mastcd. 
All sail set. Ensign reversed. Chilian. Men seen 
on board covered with red luiir, supposed skin- 
dresses. Tried to come up, but could not. Barque 
a fast sailer — went away down wind.’ 
j Alrcodv in receipt of such intelligence, it is no 
I wonder that the frigate’s crew feel something more 
j than mere surprise at sight of a vessel correspond- 
; ing to that about which these strange talcs have 
been told. For they are now near enough the 
barque to sec that she answers the description 
given: 'Polocca-mosted— all sail set— ensign re- 
versed— Chilian.’ 

And her behaviour is ns reported : sailing away 
from those who wish to answer her appealing 
signal, to all appearance endeavouring to shun 
them! Only now has the chose in reality com- 
menced. Hitherto the frig:itc was but keeping her 
own course. But the signal of distress, just sighted 
through the telescope, has drawn her on ; anti 
with canvas crowded she steers straight for the 

E olacca. The latter is un(][ucstionahly a fast sailer; 

ut although too swift for the whaler, she is not a 
match for the maii-of-war. Still she is no tub, and 
the chase is likely to he a long one. 

As it continues, and the distance does not 


appear very much, or very rapidly, diminishing, 
the frigatea crew begin to doubt whether the 
strange craft will ever be overtaken. On the 
fore^eck the tars stand in groups, mingled with 
inarines^ their eyes bent upon the retreating 
liarque, pronouncing tbeir comments in muttered 
tones, many of tlie men with brows o’ercast; 
for a fancy has sprung up around the forecastle, 
that the diased ship is no ship at all, but a 
phantom ! This fancy is gradually growing into 
a belief ; faster as they draw nearer, anf with 
naked eye note her correspondence with the 
reports or the spoken vessels. 

Th^ have not yet seen the skin- dad men— if 
men they be. More like, imagine some^ they will 
prove to be spectres ! 


While on the quarter-deck there is no such 
Buporstitious fancy, a feeling almost as intense 
agitates the minds of those there assembloil. 
The captain, surrounded by his officers, stands 
gloss in hand gazing at the soil aheoil. 'hie 
frigate, though a fine vessel, is not one of tlio 
fastest sailers ; else she might long ago have lapped 
npton the polacca Still has she been grailually 
gaining, and is now less than a league astern. 
But the breeze has been also gradually declining' 
which is against her ; and for the lost half-hour she 
has barely preserved her distance from the barque. 

To compensate for this, she runs out studdingl 
sails on ail her yards, even to the royals; and 
again makes an eflort to bring the chose to a 
termination. But again is there disappointment. 

‘To no purpose, now,’ says her commander, as 
he secs his last sad set. Then adding, as he casts 
a glance at the sky, stemwords : * The wind ’s going 
down. In ten minutes more w'e ’ll bo becalmed.’ ^ 

Those around need not to be told this. Tlie 
youngest reefer there, looking at sky and sea, can 
forecast the calm. 

In five minutes after, the frigate’s sails are flap- 
ping against the masts, and her flag hangs lialf- 
foldcd. 

In five more, the sails only shew motion by an 
occiLsional clout ; while the bunting dmops dead 
downward. | 

AVithiii the ten, as her captain predicted, tlio ; 
huge war-ship, despite her extended canvas, lies ; 
motionless on the sea. | 


CHAPTER IT.— A CALL FOR BOARDERS. 

The frigate is becalmed — what of the barque? 
Hiia she uecn similarly checked in her course? 
The question is asked by all on boanl the wa^ 
ship, each seeking the answer fur himself. For all 
are earnestly gazing at the strange sail, regardless 
of their own condition. 

Forwanl, the superstitious thouglit has become 
intensified into something like fear, A calm 
coming on so suddenly, just when they had hopes 
of soon overhauling the chased vessel— what could 
that mean ? Old sailors shake their heads, refus- 
ing to make answer ; while young ones, less cau- 
tious of speech, boldly proiionncc the pulacca a 
spectre ! The legends of the Phantom Sliip aim 
Flying Dutchman are in their thoughts, and on 
their lips, os they stand straining tlieir eyes after 
the still receding vessel ; for beyond doubt does 
she sail on with waves rippling around her ! 

‘As I told ye, mates,’ remarks on old tar, ‘wo cl 
never catch up "with that craft— not if we stood 
after her till doomsday. And doomsday it mign® 
be for UR, if we did.’ , 

‘ I hope she ’ll keep on, and leave us a 
spell behind,* rejoins a second. ‘ It was o foolisij 
tiling followin’ her ; and, for my par^ I ’ll be glcm 
if we never do catch up with hcr.^ , 

‘You need have no fear about that, 
first speaker. ‘Just look! She’s ™*\*^*"§ 
yet ! I believe she con sail as well without ^ 
os with it’ , 

Scarce are the words spoken, when, as if t 

tradict them, the sails of the chased vessel com 

mence clouting against her mi^j while n ^ 
fallB folded, and u no longer that 

signal of dwtress, or aught ete The 
f4xl the friga4 is now also dead around tuo 
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iMurqne, irhich, in like manner, has been caught in 
ihe calm. 

< What do yon make her out, Mr Black?’ asks 
the frigate’s captain of his first, as the two stand 
looking throng their levelled glasses. 

‘Not an^hing, sir,* replies the lieutenant ; ‘ex- 
cept that she should be Chilian from her colours. 
I can’t see a soul aboard of her. Ah, yonder ! 
Something shews over the taffrail ! Looks like a 


man’s head ? It’s ducked suddenly.’ 

A short nlcncc succeeds, the commanding officer 
bnsied with his binocular, endeavouring to catch 
sight of the thing seen by his subordinate. It does 
not shew again. 

‘ Odd,’ says the ^ captain, resuming speech ; ‘ a 
ship running np signals of distress, at the same 
time refusing to be relieved ! Very odd ! Isn’t it, 
gentlemen?’ he asks, addressing himself to the 
group of officers now gathered around. 

Unanimous assent to his interrogatory. 

‘ There must be something amiss,’ he continues. 

‘ Can any of you think what it is ? ’ 

To this there is a negative response. Lieuten- 
ants and midshipmen seem all as puzzled an liiiii- 
self, mystified by the strange barque, and more by 
her strange boliaviour. 

There are two who have thoughts different from 
the rest — ^thc third lieutenant, and one of ihe 
midshipmen. Less thoughts, than imaginings ; 
and these so vague, that neither communicates 
them to the captain, nor to one another. And 
whatever their fancies, they do not appear pleasant 
ones, since on the faces of both is an expression of 
something like anxiety. Slight, and scarcely observ- 
able, it is not noticed by their comrades standing 
around. It seems to deepen, while they continue to 
gaze at the becalmed barque, as though due to some- 
thing seen there. Still they remain silent, keeping 
the dark thought^ if such it be, to themselves. 

‘ Well, gentlemen,’ says the commanding officer 
to his assembled suborllinatcs, ‘ I must say this is 
singular. In all my experience at sea, I don’t re- 
member pything like it. What trick llie Chilian 
barque— if she be Chilian — is up to, I can’t guess ; 
not for the life of me. It cannot be a case of 
piracy. Tlie craft lias no guns ; and if she bad, 
she appears without men to handle them. It’s a 
riddle all round; to get the reading of it, wc’ll 
have to send a boat to her.’ 

‘I don’t think wcf'll get a very willing crew, sir,’ 
says tlie first lieutenant suggestively. * Forward, 
they *re quite superstitious about the character of 
Hio chase. Some of them fancy her the. Flying 
Ilntchman. When the boatswain pipes for boarders, 
they’ll very likely feel iis if lii.s whistle w’cro a 
signal for them to walk the plank.’ 

rho remark causes the captain to smile, as the 
other officers ; though two of the latter abstain 
exhibition of iiierrimeiit. These arc the 
thud lieutenant and midshipman— already men- 
tioned— on both of whose brows the cloud still sits, 
seeming darker than ever. 

. Isn’t it strange,’ continues the commander, mus- 
‘that your genuine British tar, who will 
hoard an enemy’s ship, crawling across the muzzle 
a diottcd gun — woo has no fear of death in 
human shape-— will act like a semed child when it 
th^tena him in the guise of his satauic majesty ? 

^ ^ donbt^ as you say, Mr Black, that tliose 
tv the forecastle are a bit shy about boarding 
“US Btta^ veaaeL But let me anew you how to 


send their sliyness adrift. I shall do that witli a 
single word ! ’ 

The captain steps forward, his subordinates 
following nim. When within speaking distance 
of the fore-deck, he stops, and makes sign that he 
has something to say. The tars are all attention. 

‘ My lads 1 ’ he exclaims, ‘ you sec that baroue 
we ’vc been chasing ; and at her mast-head a flag 
reversed —which you know to be a signal of 
distress ? Tliiit is a call never to be disreg^uded by 
an English ship, much less an English man-of-war. 
Lieutenant! order a boat to be lowered, and let 
the boatswain pipe for boarders. Only volunteers 
will be taken. Those who wish to go, will muster 
on the main-deck.’ 

A loud ‘ hurrah ! ’ responds to the appeal ; and, 
while its echoes are still resounding through the 
ship, the whole crew secerns crowding towa^ the 
main-deck. Scores of volunteers present them- 
selves, enough to man every boat aboard. 

‘Now, geiitleiiien,’ says the captain, turning to 
his officers with a proud expression on his counten- 
ance, ‘there’s the British sailor for yon. I’ve 
said he fears not man. And, when humanity 
makes call, as you see, neither is ho frightened at 
a fancied ghost ! * 

A second cheer succeeds the speech, mingled 
with good-humoured remarks, though not any 
loud laughter. The sailors simply acknowledj^ 
the compliment their commanding officer has paid 
them, at the same time feeling Uiat the moment 
is too solemn for merriment ; fur their instinct of 
humanity is yet under control of the weird feeling. 
As the captain turns aft to the quarter, many of 
them fall away toward the fore-deck, till the group 
of volunteers for boarding has got greatly dimin- 
ished. Still are there enough to man the largest 
boat in the ship. 

‘ What boat is it to be, sir V 

This question is asked by the first lieutenant, 
os he follows the cfiptain aft. 

‘The cutter,’ answers his superior, adding: ‘I 
think, Mr Black, there 's no necessity for sending 
any other. The cutter’s crew will be sufficient. 
As to any hostility from those on board the 
stranger, that is absurd. We could blow them out 
of the water with a single, broadside.’ 

‘ Who ’s to command the cutter, sir f* 

Tlie captain reflects, with a look sent inquiringly 
around. His eye fiills upon the third lieutenant, 
who stands near, Rccmiugly courting the glance. 
It is short and ilecisive. The captain knows his 
Ihinl officer to be a Ihorougli seaman ; though 
young, capable of any duty, liowcyer delicate or 
dangerous. Without further hesitation, he assigns 
him to the comiiiaiul of the boarders. 

The young officer enters upon the service ivith 
alacrity — soinethiug more than the mere obcilicncc 
due to discipline. '"He hastens to the ship’s side to 
superintend the lowering of the boat. He docs 
not stand at rest, but is seen to help and hurry it. 
with a look of anxious impatience in his eye, and 
the cloud still observable on his brow. While 
thus occupied, he is accosteil by another officer, 
one yet younger than himself— the midshipman 
already mentioned. 

‘ (Ian I go with you V the latter asks. 

‘Certainly, my dear fellow,’ responds the lieu- 
tenant in friendly familiar tone. ‘I shall be only 
too pleased to have you. But you must get the 
captain’s consent' 
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The yoniipf odiccr glides oft^ sees the frigate’s 
coiTHiiander upon the quarter-deck, and saluting^ 
Biivs : ‘ Captain, may I go with the cutter 7’ 

‘‘Well, yes,’ responds the chief; ‘I have no 
objection.’ Then, after taking a survey of the 
youngster, he adds ; ‘ Why do you want it 7* 

Tlie youth blushes, without replying. There is 
a cast upon his countenance that strikes the 
fpicstioner, somewhat puzzling him. Hut there is 
no time cither for further inquiry or reflection. 
Tlie cutter is already lowered, and rests upon the 
water. Pier crew is crowding into her ; and she 
will soon be shoved off from the ship. 

‘You can go, lad,’ assents the captain. ‘Rejiort 
yourself to the third lieutenant, and tell him 1 ’ve 
given you leave. You’re young, and, like all 
yoiingstera, ambitious of gaining glory. Well, in 
this affair you won’t have much chance, I take it. 
It’s simply boarding a ship in distress, where 
you’ll be more likely to be a spectator of scenes of 
Rufferiiig. Ilowcvcir, that will be a lesson for you ; 
and therefore you may go.’ 

Thus authorised, the young reefer glide's away 
from the quarter-deck, drops down into the boat, 
and takes his scat alongside the lieutenant, already 
there. 

Tlie two ships still lie hoealmed, in the same 
relative position to one another, liaving changed 
from it scarce a cable’s Icnrth. And stem to stem, 
just as the last breath of the breeze, blown gently 
against their sails, forsook them. 

Oil both, the canvas is still spread, though not 
bellied. Tt bangs limp and loose, fpving an occa- 
sional flap, so feeble as to shew tliat it proceeds, 
not from any stir in the air, but the mere balanc- 
ing motion of the vessels ; for there is now not 
enough breeze blowing to flout the long feathers in 
the tail of the Tropic bird, seen soaring aloft 

Both ships are motionless ; their forms roflcctcd 
in the water, so that each has its countciqiart keel 
to keel. 

Between them, the sea is smooth as a mirror 
—that tranquil calm which has qiven to the Pacific 
its distinctive appellation. It is now to be dis- 
turbed, furrowed oy the bow of the cutter, with 
her stroke of ten oars, five on each side. Almost 
as soon as down from the davits, her c.rew seated 
on the thwarts,^ and her coxswain at the tiller, 
the lieutenant gives the command to ‘shove off.’ 
Parting from the frigate’s beam, the boat is steered 
straight for the becalmed barque. 

On board the man-of-war, all stand watching 
her, their eyes at intervals directed towards the 
stimige vessi^ From the frigate’s forward-deck, 
the men have an unobstructed view, especially 
those clustering around the head. Still there is 
licarlv a league between, and with the naked eye 
this hinders minute observation. They can but 
see the white-spread sails, and the black hull 
underneath them. With a glass, the flag, now fallen, 
is just distinguishable from the mast along which it 
oliiigs closely. They can perceive that its colour is 
crimson above, with blue and white underneath— 
the reversed order of the Chilian ensi^ Its single 
star is no longer visible, nor aught of its heraldry, 
that spoke so appealingly. But if the sight fails 
to fumsh them with details, these are amply 
supplied by their excited imaginations. Some of 
them see men aboard the barque— scores, hundreds ! 
After all, she may be a pirate, and the u^isidc- 
down ensign a decoy. On a tack, she may he a 


swifter sailer than she has shewn herself before the 
wind ; and, knowing this, has been hut playiniT 
with the frigate. If so, help the cutter^s crew7 

Besides these conjectures of the common kindj 
there are those on the frigate’s fore-dcck who, in 
truth, fancy the polocca a spectre. As they con- 
tinue gazing, now at the boat, now at the barque, j 
they expect eveiy moment to see the one sink 
bemeath tlie sea ; and the other sail off, or melt j 
into invisible air. 

On the quarter, speculation is equally rife, 
thou^rh running in a different clianncl. Tliere the | 
captain still stands surrounded by his officcts, each ! 
with glass to his eye, levelled upon the strange j 
croft. But they see nought to give them a duo to ’ 
her character ; only the loose spread sails, and the ! 
furled flag of distress. They continue gazing till ; 
the cutter is close to the ban | lie’s beam. Nor yet ' 
can they ubsi^rve any head above the bulwarks, ; 
or face peering through the shrouds. The fancy | 
of the Irirccastle has crept aft among the ofliccts. 
They too begin to feel something of superstitious 
fear — an awe of the uncanny ! 

niAl’TER III.— THK CLTTEIl’s CREW. I 

Manned by ten stout tars, with os many oars j)ro- 
pdling her, the cutter cleaves the w'ater like a knife. I 
The lieutenant, sitalcd in the stern-sheets, witli J 
the mid by hia side, directs the movements of the 
boat ; while the glances of both are kept constantly 
upon the barque. In their eyes is an earnest ■ 
expression— quite ditferent from that of ordinary i 
interrogation. | 

The men may not observe it ; if they do, it is I 
without comprehension of its meaning. They can ; 
but think of it as resembling their own, and pro- | 
cceding from a like cause. For although with | 
bocks turned towards the baniuo, they cast occa- I 
sional glances over their shouluers, in which cuii- | 
osity is commingled with apprehension. 

Despite their natural courage, strengthened by ! 
the late appeal to their liumaxiity, the awe is again 
upon them. Insidiously returning os they took 
their scats in tlie boat, it increases as they row 
farther fnuu the ship, and nearer to the strange 
vessel. liCSR than half on hour has elapsed, aiid 
they arc within a cable’s length of the latter. 

‘Hold, now! ’ commands the lieutenant. 

The oar^stroke is instantly suspended, and the 
blades licld aloft. The boat gradually loses way, 
and at length rests stationary on the tranquil water. 

All eyes are bent upon the barque; glances go 
scarcliiugly along her bulwarks, from poop to 
prow. No preparations to receive them I No one 
appears on deck — ^not a head seen over the roil ! 

‘ Ban|ue, ahoy I ’ hails the lieutenant 

‘ Barque, ahoy I ’ is heard in fainter tone. It is 
no answer ; only the echo of the officer’s voire, 
coming back from the hollow timbers of the 
becalmed vessel. There is o^n silence^ more pro- 
found than ever ; for the sailozB in the boat Mve 
ceased talking, their awe, now intense, holding 
them speechless. . 

‘Barque, ahoy!’ again shouts tlie lieutenant, j 
louder than before, but with like . 

before, he is only answered by echo. m 

cither nobody aboard, or no one who tliinKs i 
worth while to make rejoinder. The first supprei- 
tion seems absurd, looking at the sail ; the { 
equally so, reganling the flag at the main roy 
mast-head, and taking into account its charucte . 
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A. third hail from the officer, this time vocifcir- 
j)tcd in loudest voice, with the iuterrogatory 
added: ‘Any one aboard ?* 

To the queslion no reply, any more than to the 
hail. Silence continues— ^stillness intense, awe- 
inspiring. They in the boat begin to doubt the 
evidence of their senses. Is there a barque before 
their eyes ? Or is it all an illusion ? How can a 
vessel be under sail— full sail- -without sailors? 
And if any, why do they not shew at her side 1 
>Vhy have they not answered the hail thrice 
shouted ; the last time loud enough to be heard 
within her hold? It should have awakened her 
crew even if asleep in the forecastle! 

‘ Give way again ! * cries the lieutenant ‘ Bring 
np on the starboard side, coxswain ; under the 
fore-chains.’ 

The oars are dipped, and the cutter moves on. 
Bat scarce is she in iiiution, when once more the 
officer commands : ‘ Hold I * 

With his voice mingle others, coming from the 
barque. Her people seem at length to have 
become aroused from their sleep, or stupor. A 
noise is heard upon her deck, as of a scufilc, 
accompanied hy cries of strange intonation. Soon 
two heads, apparently human, shew above the 
bulwarks ; two faces flesh-coloured, and thinly 
covered with hair. Then the whole bodies appear, 
also human like, save that they are hairy all over 
-hair of a foxy red. They swarm up the shrouds ; 
and clutching the ratlines, shake them with quick 
violent jerks ; at the same time uttering what 
appears angry speech, in an unknown tongue, and 
harsh voice, as if chiding olf the intruders. Only 
a short way up the shrouds, just us far as they 
could spring Iroiu the deck,' and only staying 
a little while there. Then they drop down agsiiii, 
flisappeariiig as abruptly os tliey hail shewn them- 
selves. 

The lieutenant’s command wjis a vrord thrown 
away. Without it the men would have discon- 
tinued their stroke. They have done so, and sit 
with bated hrcatli, eyes strained, ears listening, 
and lips mute, as if all hod been suddenly and 
simnltanecusly struck dumb. Silence throughout 
the boat — silence aboard the barque — silence every- 
where; the only sound hcanl being the ‘drip- 
drop’ of the water, os it falls from the feathered 
oar-blades. 

For a time the cutter’s crew reiiiaiii speechless, 
not one essaying to speak a w'ord. They are so, 
less from sniprise, than sheer stiirk terror. It is 
depicted on their faces, and no wonder it should. 
What they have just seen is sufficient to terrify 
the Btoutrat hearts — even those of trieil tar.s, os 
all of them are. A ship manned hy liairy men— 
a crew of veritable Orsons ! Certainly enough to 
startlo the most phlegmatic mariner, and make 
Inin tremble os he tugs at the oar. But they have 
aeased tuning at their oars, and hold them, blades 
suspended, along with their breath. One alone 
niusters sufficient courage to mutter out : ‘Gracious 
goodness ! shipmates, what can it mean ?* 

He receives no answer, though the silence comes 1 
Jo an end. It is broken hy the voice of the lieu- 
tenant, and also that of the junior officer. They do 
Jjot speak simultaneously, but one after the other. 
*he Buperstilious fear pervading the minds of 
the men does not extend to them. They too have 
toeir fears, but of a ditferent kind, and from a 
uiUerent cause. As yet, neither has comuiunicated 


to the other what he himself has been thinking ; 
the thoughts of both being hitherto vogue, but 
every moment becoming more definerl. And the 
appearance of the red men upon the ratlines — 
strange to the Railois^sccms to have made things 
more intelligible to them. Judging by the ex- 
pression upon their faces, they comprehend what 
has puzzled their companions. And with a sense of 
anxiety more than fear, more of doubt than dismay. 

The lieutenant speaks first, shouting in coni- 
inand : ‘ Give way ! Quick ! Pull in ! Head on 
for the forc-chaiiis ! * 

He acts in an excited manner, appearing nerv- 
ously impatient As if iiiechanically, the mid- 
shipman repeats the order, imitating the mien of 
his superior. The men execute it, hut slowly, 
and with evident reluctance. They know their 
officers to be daring fellows, both. But now they 
deem them lash, even to recklessness. For they 
cannot comprehend the motives urging them to 
action. Still they obey; and the pruw of the 
boat strikes the buniue abeam. 

‘Grapple on !' sings out the senior officer, soon 
ns touching. A boat-hook takes grip in the chains ; 
An<l the cutter, swinging round, lies at rest along- 
side. The lieutenant is already on his feet, as also 
the mid. Onlering only the coxswain to follow, 
they spring up to the chains, lay hold, and lift 
themselves aloft. 

Obedient to orders, the men remain in the boat; 
still keeping their scut on the thwarts, in wonder 
at the hold bearing of their officers, at the same 
time silently admiring it. 

Balancing themselves on the rail, the latter look 
down upon the deck of the polaeca. Their glances 
sweep it forward, oft, and amid-ships ; ranging 
from stem to stern, and back again. Nothing seen 
there to explain the strangeness of things, nulhing 
hcarrl. No sailor on deck, nor officer on the quarter ! 
Only the two strange beings that had shewn them- 
selves on the shrouds. These arc still visible, one 
of them standing by the main-mast, the other 
oi-ouchiiig near the caboose. Both again give out 
their jahl>cring speech, accompanying it with ges- 
tures of menace. Uisreganiing this, the lieutenant 
leaps down upon the deck, and makes towards 
them ; the mid and coxswain keeping close after. 

At their approach, the hirsute monsters retreat, 
not scared-like, but with a show of defiance, as if 
disposed to contest possession of the place. They 
give back, however, bit by bit, till at length, ceas- 
ing to dispute, they shulfic towarvls the quarter, 
and then on to the poop. Neither of the two 
oilicers pays any attention to their demonstrations; 
.and the movement aft is not made for them. 
Both lieutenant ami midshipman seem excited by 
other thoughts, some stronger impulse uxging them 
on. Alone is the coxswain mystified by the hairy 
men, and not a little alarmed ; hut without speak- 
ing, he follows his superiors. 

They continue on tuwanl the miarter-deck, 
making for the cabin door. Having boarded the 
haniiic by the fore-cliaiiis, they must pass the 
caboose going aft. Its sliding panel is open, and 
when opposite, all tlii'cc come to a stand. They 
arc brought to it by a faint cry issuing out of tlie 
cook’s quarters. Looking in, they behold a spec- 
t!U*le 8Uincie.iitly singular to detain them. It is 
more than singular— it is startling. On tlic bench 
in front of the galley lire, which shews as if long 
extinguished, sits a man, bolt upright, his back 
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against the bulkhead. Is it a man, or only the 
dead body of one? Certainly it is a human figure ; 
or, Baking more precisely, a human skeleton with 
the Min still on ; this as black as the coal-cindcrs 
in the grate in front of it. 

It is a man, a negro, and still living; for at 
sight of them he betrays motion, and makes an 


attempt to speak. 

Only the coxswain stays to listen, or hear what 
he has to say. The others hurry on aft, mtdring 
direct for the door of the cabin ; which, between 
decks, is approached by a stairway. Keoching this 
they rush down, and stand before the door, which 
they find shut Only closed, not locked. It yields 
to the tuniiiig of the handle, and opening, gives 
them admission. They enter hastily, one idter the 
other, without ceremony or announcement Once 
inside, they as ouickly come to a stop, both look- 
ing aghast Tno spectacle in the caboose was 
nought to what is now before their eyes. That was 
but startling, this is appalling. 

It is the main-cabin they have entered, not a 
large one, for the polacca lias not been intended to 
carry passengers. Still is it snug and roomy 
cnoimh for a tabic six feet by four. Such a one 
Btan£ in its centre, its le^ fixed in the fioor, with 
four choirs around it, similarly stanchioned. 

On the table there are decanters and dishes, 
alongside g1as.sca and plates. It is a dessert service, 
and on the dishes are fruits, cakes, and sweeimeata, 
with fragments of these upon the plates. The 
decanters contain wines of different sorts, and there 
are appearances os of wine having been in the 
glossas. 

There arc four sets, corresponding to the fonr 
chairs; and, to all uppe«arimcc, this number of 
guests have been seated at the table. But two of 
the chairs are empty, as if their occupants had 
retired to an iuuur state-room. It is the side-scats 
that ate unoccupied, and a fan lying on one, with 
a scarf over the bock of tliat opposite, proclaim 
their last occupants to have been ladies. 

Two guests are still at the table, one at its head, 
the other at its foot, facing each other. And 
such guests ! Both ore men, though, unlike him 
in the caboose, they are white. But, like liini, 
they too appear in the extreme of emaciation : 
jaws with tlie skin drawn tightly over tliem, cheek- 
bones prominent, chins protruding, eyes sunken 
in their sockets. 

Not dead either ; for their eyes, glancing and 
glaring, still shew life. But there is little other 
evidence of it Sitting stiff in the chairs, rigidly 
erect, they moke no attempt to stir, no motion of 
either body or limbs ; which seem os if from both 
all strength hod departed, their famished figun» 
denoting the lost Ht(^s of starvation I And this 
in front of a table furnished with choice wines, 
fruits, and other comestibles ; in short, loaded with 
delicacies ! What can it all mean ? 

Nut this question, but a cry comes from the lips 
of the two oiliccTs, .'is they stand regarding the 
strange tableau. Only for an instant Then the 
lieutenant, rushing back up the stair, and on to 
the side, culls out: ‘To the ship, and bring the 
doctor ! Quick, quick ! ' 

The boat^s crew, obedient, row off with alacrity. 
They are but too glad to get awav from the sus- 
pectm spot As they stmin at their oars, witli 
mces turned toward tlie barfjue, and eyes won- 
deringly bent upon her, they see nought to give 


them a clue to the conduct of their officers, or in 
any way elucidate the series of mysteries, now 
prolong^ to a chain. One imlmod with a stron*' 
belief in the Bupomatural, shakes his head, saying^ 
‘Shipmates, we may never see that lieutenant 
again, nor the young reefer, nor the old coj^n— 
never ! * 

During all this time those on board the man-of- 
war have stood regarding the barque-^t the same 
time watching the movements of the boat. Only 
thev who have glasses can see what is })a88iiiir 
with anv distinctness. For the day is not a bright 
one, a hiizc over the sea hindering observation. 

It has arisen since the full of the wind, perhaps 
caused by the calm ; and though but a mere fihn, 
at such far distance it iutcrfercs with the view 
through the telescopes. Those using them can 
just tell that the cutter has closed in upon the 
strange vessel, and is lying along under the fore- 
mast shrouds, while some of her crew ap^ar to 
have swcirmed up the cliuiiis. Tin's cannot be told 
for certain. The haze arnund the barque is more 
dense than elsewhere, as if steam were p^issing oil' 
from her sides; and through this objects show 
only confuscdlY* 

While the frigate’s people arc straining their 
eyes to make nut the luoveiueuts of the cutter, an 
olficcr, of sharper sight than the rest, cries : ‘ See ! 
the boat is coming bock.* 

All perceive this, and with some surprise. It 
is not ten minutes since the boat grappled on. 
Why mturning so soon 1 

While they are conjecturing as to the cause, the 
same oilicer again oWrves something that has 
escaped the uthci's. There are but eiy/U oars, 
instead of ten— the regulation strength of the 
cutter — .and ten men where before there were thir- 
teen. Three of the boat’s crew have remained 
behind. 

This causes neither alarm nor uneasiness to the 
frigate’s officers. They take it tliat the three have 
gone abo.ard the barque, and for some reason, 
whatever it be, elected to stay there. They know 
the third lieutcimnt to be not only brave, but a 
man of quick decision, and prompt to act He 
has hoarded the distressed vessel, discovered the 
cause of distress, and sent the cutter b.ick to bring | 
whatever may be needed for her relief. Thus 
reasons the quarter-deck. 

It is dilferent on the fore, where apprehensions 
are rife about their missing shipmates ; fears that 
some misfortune lias bcfidlcu them. True,^no 
shots have been heard, nor ilaslies seen. Still 
they could have been killed without firearms ; and 
savages miglit use other and less noisy weapons. 
The tale of the skin-clad crew gives colour to 
this supposition. But then the crew of the cutter 
went anued — in addition to their cutlasses, being 
provided with pikes and boarding-pistols. 
they been attacked, they would not have retrealeil 
without discharging the last— less likely leaving 
three of their number behind. But 
been no signs of strife, or struggle, seen ! All ine 
more mystery ; and pondering upon it, the frigate s 
crew ore but strengthened in their superstitiou 
faith. , 

Meanwhile, the cutter is making way across ^ 
stretch of calm sea that separates tlie two ^ 

and although with reduced strength of J I 

cleaves water quickly. The movements | 
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the men indicate excitement They pull os if 
rowing in a regatUu 

Soon they arc near enough to Iks individually 
recognised; when it is seen that neither of the 
two officers is in the boat ; nor the coxswain, one 
of the oarsmen liaving taken his place at the tiller. 

As the boat draws nearer, and the faces of the 
two men seated in the stern-sheets can be distin- 
guished, there is observed upon them an expres- 
sion which none can interpret No one tries. All 
stand silently waiting till the cutter comes along- 
side, and sweeping past the bows, brings up on the 
frigate’s starboard beam, under the main-chains. 

The officers move forwanl along the gangway, 
and stand looking over the bulwarks ; whihi the 
xuen come crowding aft as far as permitted. The 
curiosity of all receives a check — an abrupt dis- 
appointment There is no news from the barque, 
save the meagre scrap contained in the lieuten- 
ant’s order : ‘ iiring the doctor.’ 

;^yond this the ciiUer's crew only know that 
they have seen the hairy men. Seen and hcanl 
them, though without understanding a w'ord of 
what they said. Two hud sprung upon the shrrjuds, 
and shouted at ilio cutter’s people, as if scolding 
them off! 

The talc sprcatls through the frigate, fore and 
aft, quick us a train of powder ignited. It is 
everywhere talked of, and commcntcil on. On the 
quarter, it is deemed strange enough ; while for- 
ward, it further iutensilles the belief in soiiie- 
Ihing supernatural. 

The tors give credulous car to their comrade, 
again lepealmg what he said in the boat, and in 
the self-same words: ’Shipmates, we may nt^ver 
see that lieutenant again, nor the young reefer, 
nor the old cox’n — never !’ 

The boding speech seems a prophecy already 
rualisccL Scarce has it passed the sailor’s lips, 
when a cry rings through the ship that startles all 
aboard, thrilling them more intensely than ever. 

While the men have been commenting upon the 
message brought bock from the barque, and the 
otlicers arc taking steps to hasten its execution — 
the. doctor getting out his instruments, with such 
medicines us tlio occasion seems to call for — the 
strange vessel has been for a time untliought of. 

The cry just raised recalls her, causing them 
to rush towards the frigate's side, uud once more 
bend their eyes on the barque. 

No, not on her ; only in the direction where she 
was last seen. For, to their astoiiwlinieut, tiic 
polacca has disappeared ! 


natural history and spout of 

SOUTll-EASTEi«i AFRICA. 

Fou those to whom the very name of Game acts os 
A war-cry, who love danger for daring’s sake, and 
who prefer the akin of some wild beast spread under 
open canopy of heaven to the softest couch 
modern luxuriousncss can provide, the Honour- 
Able W. H. Drummond's book, entitled The Game 
^nd Natural History of South-eastern Africa, must 
prove an acceptable boon. The subject of the 
natural history of Africa and its game is one full 
of interest, and a few facts in connection with it 
we will now lay before our readers. The ground 
chosen by Mr Drummond as his huiitiug-ficld 


extended over a wide area from 26° to 26° S. lat. ; 
and he gives us the experience of five yean, during 
which he rarely slept under a roofi 

But even in these wild districts, still probably the 
finest game-country in the world, we find savage 
beasts like savage races diminishing at the approach 
of the white man. As our colonies spread, and our 
colonists penetrate farther and farther inland, the 
wild animals retreat, or become exterminated. Nor 
does this cause alone operate to diminish their num- 
bers. The greed of the hunters brings its own pun- 
ishment, as in the instances of the eland and the 
elephant In the former case, the hide being very 
valuable, and the flesh extremely good eating, the 
hunters will occasionally kill a w'liole herd, bull 
and calf, without a thought for the future. While, 
as regards the elephant, the improvident greed 
fur present wealth from the sale of ivory, becomes 
a much more serious affair, involving as it does 
the ultimate, indeed speedy, extirpation of this 
interesting and valuable animal. While sympa- 
thising with our author, and lamenting the wanton 
destruction of the eland and elephant, let us stand 
in imagination on the banks of that Unkomati 
River, in the far interior of Eastern Africa, where 
our traveller encamped in the summer of 1870 ; 
and with him let us watch the curious habits and 
customs of the game, wliicli always come at early 
dawn to the ncarast river or water-hole to drink, 
and perhaps to bathe. Few positions could well be 
more full of thrilling interest than some that Mr 
Drummond look, when, hid in the thick branches 
of a great cabbage-tree, he watched through long 
nights the various herds of wild animals as they 
congregated round some pool— -rhinoceroses, buf- 
faloes, hyenas, antelopes, all, almost within touching 
distance, folloiving their time-honoured customs, 
unconscious of the observant eye of man ; w'hile in 
the fissure of a neighbouring mountain some great 
owl would culertain himself, and possibly his wifi* 
and family, by imitating the cry of the Icopanl. 
]\rany an interesting point in the natural history of 
these animals was imule ^lain to the observer during 
these vigils— their relations to each other in the 
matter of fear or confidence, courage or cowardice. 
A herd of Koodoo {Aniilope stnpsiceros) stepping 
silently down to the water with cal's intent to 
catch the faintest sound of danger, would drink, 
and then as silently retire ; while the larger game 
I would often seem unconscious of each other’s pres- 
ence — ‘a troop of lions soinelimes walking Mst 
• some old rhinoceros bull with its mouth buried in 
the pool, and laying themselves down, lap the 
water within a few yards of me.* Or ‘ some crum- 
bling, ill-tempered tepeiyai^, or two-homca rhi- 
noceros (/f. bicornis), ivould come in sij'ht, ploiwh- 
ing up the ground in long furrows, as it pawed it 
with its foot after the manner of savage bulls, but 
harilly uiakiug the antelopes stir, as he walked wt 
thern'to the centre of the pool.’ But meanwhile 
great herds of gnu and zebra, uud sometimes 
cloud, would stand almost motionless, too tliirsty 
to graze, yet not daring to approach the water, till 
thiwt conquered prudence. 

The eager observing of wild animated natun^ 
under a starlit sky must have had a wonderful 
fascination ; but when, under a heavy storm, flsishes 
of lightning alone light up and reveal the scenc^ 
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the imagination must be even more i^werfully 
stimulated. 'The thickest of the storm is the 
time lions generally make their appearance.’ The 
power of araolute noiselessneas is essential to any 
one who would become a great and successful 
hunter ; the rustling of a leaf or the breaking of a 
twig may bo fatal. But it must be an art difticiitt 
of attainment when penetrating jungle so thick that 
it can only be traversed on hands and knees ; or 
when, as in the search for buffaloes, the way may 
lie through tunnels of reeds, iu any part of which 
the animal may lie perdu ; or, worse still, perhaps, 
when searching for wounded prey in those mar- 
vellous vegetable caves formed of creepers climbing 
round the thorn-trees, which Mr Drummond tells 
us are often so regular in their formation os to 
appear at iirat sight as if they could not be the 
work of Nature, but must have been trained by the 
hand of man. But though, doubtless, the danger 
possesses in itself a decided charm, Eiiroi^ean 
hunters are generally accompanied by natives, 
whose wonderful skilfin spooring-^ namdy, detect- 
ing and following tlie trail of dilfereiit animals with 
unerring accuracy — is almost incredible; persist- 
ently will they follow some wounded animal, often 
after long hours of interval, through thicket and 
open, on through more thicket and open, rarely 
failing to come up with him at last. Biiffalooi), 
which are the great object of the huntsman’s rifle, 
would, hut for the noisclessness above alluded to, 
generally receive notice of the enemy’s approach 
from the rhinoceros bird, which perches some- 
times in whole flocks upon their backs, searching 
for the great grass ticks on which it subsists, anti 
utters its loud ' tcha, teba’ the moment it detects 
cause for alarm. This bird is, of course, a greiit 
difficulty to the huntsman, since, from its elevatiHl 
vantage-ground on the top, say, of one of the buffalo’s 
horns, it can survey the scene for a considerable 
distanced Buffaloes arc essentially gregarious ; but 
occasionally the huntsman comes upon a ' rogue,’ 
or solitary bull, that has been worsted iu the battle 
of life, and is an exile self-made, or outcast from 
his herd. Mr Drummond thinks he is geiicrallv 
one who has been worsted in the fights which 
are continually taking place ; aiiyliow, this Timoii 
of the jungle is invariuoly an ill-tempered brute to 
have to deal with. 

It is a curious but well ascertained fact that 
the dangerousness of animals is by no means in 
proportion to their size — 'the smallest species 
of leopard, lion, rhinoceros, and crocodile, all 
being the most savage.’ Mr Drummond notices 
this, and also that no two buffaloes even in the 
same herd are ever exactly alike, or two ]xiir 
of horns of precisely the same shape. Dr Schweiii- 
fnrth has also observed this with regard to the 
central African hartebeest and eland. The remark- 
able strength of the buffalo is shown os often in 
the way he ((uietly makes a path for himself through 
the jungle and thick forests, us it is when charging 
his enemies. Generally speaking, the buffalo docs 
not charge until attacked, and a sliot well aiiiicil 
at the forehead of the cow is almost always fatal, 
as it is also behind the car. A bull, on the contrary, 
is nearly if not quite invulnerable in the furelicod, 
on account of the strength and thickness of bone. 
There is one vulnerable spot about half an inch 
just above the eyes, where the bones join, but not 
one hunter in a hundred succeeds in bringing 
down an animal from a shot aimed at this .^pot 


Quickness of observation is essential to the safety 
as well 08 success of the hunter. ^ 

We have alluded to the wonderful skill of the 
African in following the trail of the animals he 
hunts. The recpiirements of their daily life are 
such as to sharpen this faculty to a curious point • 
but we may tnist a Scotchman to equal, if not 
excel them, when any train of reasoning has to be 
brought to bear upon the subject Thus, on one 
occasion, Mr Drummond and two native hunters 
started in pursuit of a wounded rhinoceros ; and 
after ageing that one African should accompany 
him, wdiilc the other kept un a parallel lino on the 
opposite side, they entered the thicket Soon, 
however, the low whistle of the solitary hunter 
brought the others to his side, and they found 
him bending over the fresh print of a rhinoceros’s 
foot Was it the one they were in search of ? 
hecamo the question, no one particularly desir- 
ing to be giving chase to two rhinoceroses at 
once. Mr Drummond quickly set the question 
at rest, having previously observed that one of the 
toes of the wounded animal was unusually small, 
and that this was undoubtedly the footprint of the 
same. Those who have given much attention to 
the natural history of tlicso monsters know how 
difliciilt it is to determine liow many distinct 
species are to be found in Africa. Mr Driunmund 
mentions four — two of the so-called white, and two 
of the black, but objects to this distinction of black 
and white as misleading. He distinctly status that 
' all rhinoceroses are of the same colour -a peculiar 
shade of brown, or if any difi'ercnce docs exist, it 
being in U, hicomis possessing a tinge of red.’ lie 
says, that to dilferent observers in dilTercnt locali- 
ties they appear doubtless to be of different colours, 
but he believes all such cases may be referred to 
outward circuiiiRtances, such .os the position of the 
sun, the kind of mud they have been rolling in, or 
to the ago and sex of the animal. In exempli- 
fication of this he mentions liaviiig ' watched a bull 
of the U. simua trotting past in tho. full glare of 
the mid-flay sun, when it has appeared almost 
white, while, after following the same animal up, 
and fimling it feeding, with the long shadows of 
evening on it, its colour has then seemed to be as 
it raally is, a de(>p brown.’ To the four species 
already known to science as R, bu'omu^ B. Keitloa, 
R. anil R. OsicelUi, ^fr Drummond would 

put in the claim of the /Culamane to be regarded 
us u distinct species, * though it has not yet received 
a distinct name or recognition from naturalists.' 
And he believes lie cnii fully prove that claim. 
Of all the species, R, hicomia is the smallest, most 
savage, and most to be dreaded. Mr Druiiimoinl 
says he considers it the most dangerous of all 
African game, often vicious even when unprovoked ; 
an instance of which occurred one night just as 
the hunting-party were comfortably ensconced 
round their cunip-firc, at which the shoulder and 
legs of an antelope were roasting. A sudden 
succession of piilfs and the heavy footfall of an 
animal caused every one to spring to his fee^ 
and betake liimself to a tree : this was the worlc 
of a moment In ten seconds the cainp-liro wft** 
trampled and scattered in all directions, water 
calabash overturned, blankets burned, and 
thing that could be got at destroyed by tne 
trampling sciucaling beast’ We may be sure he ww 
not let olf easily. Ho Buccuiubed ot Iwt When 
wounded, these anirnds will often wait with me 
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utmost patience the pursuit of their foo, and tlien 
rush at him ; and when they do catch an unfor- 
tunate hein& says Hr Dninimon(l, they knock him 
down and knead him with their feet, returning 
^in and again, till nothing but a shapeless mass 
ivinainB, uttering all day their shrill cry of rage. 
So difficult is the rhinoceros to kill with' the spcuir 
(the native weapon), that one of the largest native 
^gimenta coming af'.ross one unexpetaedly, the 
aiilinal chaiged it ; and four men were killed, besides 
others wounded, and a thousand spears pierced 
the huge iiionster’s bwly, before it fell. 

One of the difliculties encountered in tracking | 
game arises from tint presence of the honey-bird, | 
whose attentions to the hunter arc more pciii- 1 
iiacions than pleasant, ‘ the game recognising their 
cry as denoting the human presence.* On one 
occasion, Mr Drummond, pestered by the little 
creature, turned ami followed it ; at the end of 
half a mile, it made a peculiar flutter, such os he 
had formerly seen it tlo when pointing out a big 
snake. He approached with the greatest caution, 
expecting to see a leopard, hut found instead a 
hunter in his employ lying fast asleep. 

Among the most noticeable of the fast-diniinish- 
ing game of Eastern Africa stands the eland, as 
ranspiciioiiH for its beauty as the rhinoceros for 
its ugliness. The practice of killing them from 
horseback, in order to secure a huger number 
for the demands of the market, is so quickly 
reducing their numbers, that in a few years they 
will be difficult to find at all. They arc beau- 
tiful and peaceful creatures, and their gradual 
extirpation seems a great mistake. Dr Scliweiii- 
fuTth describes them us having shoit sleek hair of 
a bright yellow tan colour, and says that in evei^ 
district tfirough which he passed, he observed their 
skin to be always marked with wcll-deflned stripes. 
Mr Drummond, in common with other naturalists, 
says there is but one species, but two varieties— 
*the common and the striped, the latter found 
exclusively in South Africa, and gnidunlly less- 
ening in numbers, until, in Central Africa, it 
entirely gives way to the funner.* The common 
kind, he says, exactly resembles the other, except 
in wanting the markings, and being decidedly in- 
ferior in sizc^tlie great striped cows rivalling the 
young bulls of the other variety in their immense 
proportions. An old blue bull will weigh from 
fourteen to fifteen liundi^ pounds. One custom 
commonly observed among these animals strikes 
us as the result of at least a very high onler of 
instinct When one of their number is wounded, 
ami the rest startled, the hercl retreats, but halts at 
intervals, waiting for their wounded cumpaiiioii ; at j 
such times, even allowing the hunter to nppruarh | 
rather than desert the iiijureil iiicmlK*r 
of their community. And it is only the stronger 
instinct of self-preservation which at last compels 
them to move on without him. A similar instance 
of clanship, amounting to sometliiiig strikingly 
akm to sorrow for bereavement, is recorded of the 
zebra, of which we read, that in any herd, when 
uno of their niiiiiber is killed, the rest utter a 
melancholy wail — a wail never taken up by the 
other hem which may be about, but uttered 
exclusively by the one which has lost one of 
Its number. 

f rt? hinted, elephants, through the greed 

the hunters, are in many places becoming nearly 
extinct There is one point of difference between 


the Asiatic and the African elephant of real import- 
ance to the hunter : * in India and Ceylon, the fore- 
head presents a certain mark, while in Africa it is 
quite impervious.* An elephant chaiging with his 
e.'ii's spread like ‘ studding-sails,* his trunk over his 
bead, and trumpeting loudly, must be anything 
but a despicable foe to encounter. But its great 
weight prevents it from turning quickly, and the 
hunter once gaining higher ground, has the decided 
advantage. Si^mc elephants have a bad habit of 
gfitting tipsy on the fruit of a particular tree, and 
in that condition the natives dread them. On the 
whole, Mr Drumiiionil rather prefers them in that 
state, oil the principle, that it is safer to quarrel 
with a drunken man tliiiii a sober one. But the 
game w'e have enumerated is far from being all 
that falls to the African huntsman’s bag : leopards, 
to be dreaded more for tlie virus of their bite, than 
for any man-eating propensities, often so falsely 
attributed to them — cowardly, treacherous, and 
savage, yet so valuable for their skins as to be prey 
eagcrlv sought ; lions, familiar to us from many a 
traveller’s tale ; antelopes of every variety, from 
the little African klcpspringer, so like the chamois 
of the Hwiss mountains, to the noble hyala, the 
great draw'back to the pursuit of which is, that 
* hyala-shooting and fever are all but synonymous.’ 
Nor must we forget the little Blue Buck or Pete 
(Perpurilla)j the smallest antelope in the world, 
being ‘ considiTiibly loss, as well as much lighter 
than a hare, with tiny straight horns, scarcely 
jieepiiig over the little tuft of hair on its forehead.’ 
One of the special pleasures attendant on the 
shooting of this little animal is, that it leads the 
sportsman into the very recesses of the African 
forest. It docs not take a very vivid imagination 
to picture how much he may easily learn from 
and of Nature there, os he passes, in the cool of 
the early dawn, under the thick trees, with their 
wondrous foliage and rich network of creepers, a 
wild waste of beauty, on which, as if in mockery, 
some savage old baboon looks silently down ; or 
utters, if he detects the intnidcr, even though he 
be * a man and a brother,’ a hoarse bark of alarm. 


A LEGEND OK THE THAMES. 

‘Father,* said Ned kfoffatt, ‘Cliarley and I have 
been having a day’s fishing in the Thames, and the 
young fellow Banks, who took us out in the punt, 
was such a character ! I *m sure you would have 
likeil him. He told us all sorts of stories about 
the plac4j, and the people, and the fish, and all 
about himself when a boy, and how he had been 
a teetotaler all his life, and that the spot near the 
weir where we fished for barbel was called Marcus’ 
Deep. — Whv, father, are you ilW’ 

‘ 1 shall \)e well directly, Ned. Let Malcomb 
take away the dessert, and Ihrow open one of the 
windows. There, there ; I am better now.* 

Mr Moffatt was a retired West India merchant, a 
widower with two sons, for whom ho seemed to 
live, and they returned his love with all the ful- 
ness of filial affection. They were home for the 
iiolidays from Harrow, and their father was inces- 
siuitly devising scliciiics for their pleasure during 
the few days left of their vacation. 

* And was Charley os pleased with his sport and 
the fishermen as you were, Ned t What did you 
catch 1’ 
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*Oh| we got such a lot of all sorts of fish — 
gudgeons on the shallow^ perch and roach in 
the quiet water ; but the big fellows^ those barbel, 
they did pull so— we got them in Marcus* Deep.’ 

Again rfed noticed a shadow, a twitch, a spasm, 
or a compound of all, pass over his father^s face, 
which this time, it was apparent, he attempted to 
conceal by turning his buck and covering his face 
with both hands. 

‘Father!’ cried both boys, for Charley had 
noticed the sudden chtuigc in his parent likewise, 
‘ what can we do for you I AVill you see Dr 
Seton ? ’ 

‘No, no !’ exclaimed Mr Moffatt; ‘it is merely a 
passing pang from an awakened meiiiory, the recol- 
lection of which is too horrible to recall without 
augnislu Draw your chairs closer, and I will tell 
you what has disturbed me so. You will be the 
lirst to whom 1 have whispered it, for I did not 
even moke your dear mother the repositary of my 
secret.’ 

Ned and Charley, struck dumb by the serious 
voice and visage of their father, mechanically did 
as they were bid. 

‘Well, boys,’ began Mr Moffatt, ‘1 was about 
thirty years of age w'hen I fled this country 
for the West Indies, making over my affairs 
to tlie agency of a friciiil, to whom I stilted 
neither reasons nor excuse for iny sudden de- 
partnre, or rather my llight. My ailairs at the time 
were prosperous, and therefore no prejudicial sns- 
piciou attached to my resolution ; at the most, 
perhaps, amongst my acquaintances, it was thought 
to be attributamle to a lovc-aflair. No. At iluit 
time my heart was as free as air, and every cir- 
cumstance tended to heap fortune and happiness 
on my head, until one fatal morning I You will 
perhaps be surprised to hear that, at the period 1 
speak of, the only resource I cared for from the 
anxieties of business— which, 1 must say, went 
smoothly and easily with me— was tliat of angling, 
that art, the love for which you appear to have 
inherited from me, and to which attaciiinonl I have 
scarcely ever trusted myself to allude until now. 
Saturdays u'cre the days appropriated during the 
season to my favourite pursuit. In order to follow 
it to the full, 1 rented and furnished a little 
cottage on the hanks of the Thames. There 1 
used to run down on the Friday night, be ii]) 
with the sun in the iiiorning, .^nd find iiiy fisher- 
man ready with tackle, punt, and all needful to 
get afloat. This was now the happiest portion of 
my life, for the conhiicment of the previous port 
of the week in murky London prepared me for a 
pleasure keen and intense. Then the calmness 
and sweet peace of the succeeding day more than 
armed me for the recurring city routine. AVcll, 
the last Saturday that 1 ever held a rod or saw 
the morning mists clear oil' from the Thames, I was 
out long before their dews were dispelled, and found 
my man, as usual, punctual, and waiting for me. 
After I had got on board, liowcvcr, I recollected 
tliat I horl left some tackle 1 should require, and 
throwing my buncli of keys to iny fisherman, bade 
him hasten and fetch it from the cottage. He w^ 
longer gone than 1 expected, and when he diil 
come b^k, 1 noticed that he was the worse for 
drink. HU speech was thick and incoherent. Hu 
was more than usually loquacious ; and a something 
of disrespect towards me, which I hud never before 
noticed in his mode of address, assured me he had 


been drinking while absent on his message, and 
thus had broken a sacred pledge he had made to 
me to abstain from liquor. This prumUo he hud 
hitherto observed with exemplary fidelity. I made 
no comment upon hU condition as he sprawled 
rather than stepped, into the punt, hoping the 
fresh morning air and the liard cxorcUo he inust 
undcigo against the current before we got to the 
weir, would restore him to sobriety. As we took 
advantage of the back eddies, to get to a particular 

r t where we purposed to tie tlie punt to one of 
stanchions of the weir, a trout of formidable 
size threw itself high out of the water, and came 
down with a heavy splash, the noise of wliicli 
could be heard over the roar of the fall of the 
weir. 

“Do you know,” he remarked with a hiccup, 
“that the vrhole of the time, man and boy, IVe 
been a Thames iishermau I never caught a Thames 
trout ! 1 get preciously chaifed by my fellon's, os 
most of ’em have had some, and many of ’em their 
half-dozen of that fish. There he is again! If 
he's one lie’s twedve ponnds, and I inleuds having 
him, or”— And here followed a savage oath. 

‘ Wo had now got close to the piles of the weir. 
The mail, however, instead of putting my rod 
together, os he always did, preparing it with sjiiii. 
iiing-bait for my use, imd seeing me fully at work 
before he did anything else, deliberately aiTiingnd 
his own tackle, iiiiitteriiig the while : “ Ah ! [ 
intend to have that trout — Bill Smith and Harry 
Jones sliall have no more shies at me on that hook 
— or,” &c. 

‘ Thus for I let him have his own way. But when 
he began to stagger about the punt, and neurly 
caught 2110 , now in the face, uinl now by the Jogs, 
with the TOW of hooks, in liis clumsy ulleiiipU to 
cast the line, which he stumbled over, trotl upon, 
and got entangled about liiiii, I thought it time to 
expostulate. ’Phis was ustdess. lie laid got it 
into his besotted bruin that I was some “ pal,” as he 
called me, whom he hud honoured by bringing out 
to sec him cutch his lirst Thames trout. I then 
insisted upon his jmtting me ashore, for our posi- 
tion, us the punt swung round in the boiling 
ivaters, ilirentening now and then to suck us 
beneath the fall and swamp us, iras more than 
critical. But he was deaf to all threats or per- 
suasions. The trout he must have, or meet the 
fury of another element Under these circum- 
stances, I did what 1 had often done before on less 
uigcnt occasions ; I got out, and steadying niyself 
by Uic timbers, nioiinted the sill or fixed bcaiii 
of the weir itself, which having no guiding rail, 
the footing depended entirely npoii a steady 
eye and firm jiervo, the mure as the riiniiiug 
water over it had, although but ankle deep, a 
constant inclination to carry ono off his Icct. 
llere with iny spinning rod, which I had with 
some diiliculty managed to bring upon the weir, 
I had every oilvantuge, and casting very far 
doivn the stream, spun my bait, a sinall bleak, 
slowly back; and when about half the line was 
gathered in, 1 felt a tremendous riwh, wmc i 
carried nearly all my lino off the roel. 1 was, 
therefore, at once conscious I had hold of a lo - 
midablc trout, and I played it with my usual coo - 
ness and skill, for such prey ivere *'0*' 

I to me, either in that river or in other ;i 

operotiona had up to this point been 
by my man, who was otherwise occupied. Xhe 
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beautiful creature, however, throwing itself out of I 
the water in one of its noble efforts for freedom, 
attracted the fisherman’s attention. He uttered u 
loud curse, threw his rod down in the punt in evi- 
dent rage, then, to my inleiiRC surprise, floundenul 
oat of the punt on to the apron of the weir, and 
commenced scrambling up to the top of it This 
was an event I certainly did nut anticipate. That it 
was this mailman’s design to contest with me the 
capture of the fish, I was soon made certiin by his 
oveiy gesture. And now my fc.'ir was that tint 
fellow, in the state he was in, would not be able to 
keep his equilibrium— that he would fall over, get 
washed off the apron befure he could recover him- 
self, and be plunged into the pool, from wdiich, if 
he once got amongst the dead-water under the 
swirl, nothing but the greatest presence of mind, 
and a full knowledge of the peculiar nature of the 
currents^ could possibly save him. Still lie came 
on to mo with his arms outstretched, balancing 
himself upon the narrow and slippery beam wbicli 
formed the crown of the weir, like a boy walking 
on a rail When he got within arm’s-length of me, 
I warned him to keep his distance, and earnestly 
besought him to recollect that he ivas jcopimlising 
two lives by his desperately rash and unaccount- 
able conduct 

‘‘Give me the rod!” he shouted, with an awful 
imprecation. “ The fish is mine. I will have it ; 
I spotted it first Give me the rod, 1 say!” He 
now literally foamed at the mouth with excite- 
ment He clutched me with one hand by the 
shoulder, and 1 felt the gripe of the maniac (so 
tenacious was his gmsp) take up the muscle with 
my dothes. With the other baud he made a 
snatch at the rod, which was on uiy left, which he 
had to get partly in front of me to reach. I would 
have resigned the tackle willingly at this juncture. 
It was too late, lii his exertions to seize the rod, 
he had thrown himself out of balance, and feeling 
himself going over, he seized me by the waistcoat 
with the hand at liberty, and the next moment we 
were both rolling over and over and down the 
apron. A heavy s}da8h, and all was blank. Being, 
however, a skilful swimmer, and life at that 
moment iny first consideration, I kept my heiul 
doumwards, as my only chance to rid myself of the 
eiuharrassing hold of my companion, which at once 
rclaz^, when I became free to act Knowing 
that if I attempted to rise to the surface in the 
spot 1 was 1 should only be carried under again, 
and that if this was repeated two or three times f 
should become exhausted, 1 struck for the bottom, 
and there found it dark and comparatively still. 
Here a thought flashed across my mind, by no 
means reassuring, for I hail often reflected that if 
1 ever reached that spot, the probability was that I 
would bo sucked under, and never come up again. 
Instead, therefore, of attempting to rise, I crawled 
and swam a dozen yards or so on the shingle, until 
I saw the sheen of day al)ove, which I knmv fitmi 
transparency to be the still water of the eddy 
wtween the lashers. Now or never ! and up I went, 
rismg, as I expected, in the eddy, which whirled 
jne several times round, and then carried me into 
the run of the water. At this moment, my alarm 


confidence I had acquired from my swinimiug- 
niaster in what he called ornamental buoyancy, I 


threw myself on my back, and after a little 
manoeuvring, the current carried the line clear. 
Then a few vigorous strokes took me into the back 
eddy, and 1 swam into wadeable water. 1 may 
liiTe tell you that to liy to rise in any other way 
in such an emeigency is liopcless. Several persons 
have Imcn drowned in the pools of these weirs on 
the Thamas, and their bodies have been invariably 
ioiind in the cavity worked by the water, with 
their hands stretched out, as if endeavouring to 
push themselves olF, but w’ere held there by the 
suction.’ 

Here Mr Moffat t paused, took a long breath, and 
finding that his two boys were perfectly transfixed 
with painful suspense and attculioii, proceeded. 

‘Wtell, directly 1 could look back, I scanned, 
every portion of the waters, but cfjuld not see any- 
thing of poor Marcus.* 

‘ Marcus!’ exclaimoAl the boys — ‘Marcus’ Deep!* 

‘Yes, that was the poor fellow's name, and I 
have h^ his death lying like a frozen chill upon 
my conscience ever since.’ 

‘ But, father ’ interposed Charley. 

‘ I know, xny boy, ivhat you would say : that it 
was the man’s own fault ; that he might have 
been my murderer as well as his own. I have 
thought of all that. But it affords no consolation, 
as, knowing the state the man was in, I ought at 
once to have surrendered the tackle, and given 
way to his wliim. No ; the man was not respon- 
sible for his actions, in one sense, and I cannot 
shake off from myself the feeling of guilt 

‘And now, hoys, you have heard the story of 
poor Marcus, whoso untimely end has been on 
your lather’s conscience for many a year.’ 

Tliat night, as Ned and Charley lay in bed 
together, they talked in bated breath over what 
they had heanl, and pitied their father from 
their innermost hcarU. 

‘ £ ’ll tell you W'liat, Charley,’ said Ned suddenly, 
‘T must know more about this affair. No hariii 
can be done if 1 don’t talk about it, but 1 am 
determined to learn more by the water-side. Look 
liere, Charley — was Marcu.s* body ever found ?’ 

‘ 1 think you had better leave the body alone,’ 
said Charley with a movement between a yawn 
anil a shiver, and the next minute he was fast 
asleep. 

Nod kept awake that night, thinking, and the 
more he thought, the more was his course the oulf 
one that offered any solution to tlie mystery, if 
any, of the sad story. As soon os the morning 
dawned, he was out of bed, dressed, and off with 
his fishing-rod and basket by the first train. He 
found the tisherinaii in liis front garden, digging 
worms for his eel-pots, and as he was not other- 
wise oiigageil for the ibiy, he was ready to go afloat, 
j .'^ii, after providing a small liamper of refreshments 
1 at the inn, they were soon imiitiiig against the 
stream for Marcus* Deep. 

‘Ilow long, Banks, do you say it is since you 
have not drunk beer, or that sort of thing V asked 
Ned, as he saw the fisheniiaii take a swig of cold 
tea after his exertion. 

* Kver since L was that high,* replied the man, 
placing liis hand about a couple of feet above the 

liner of the puiit ; ‘ ever since 1 was six year 
old; and I’m woundedly thankful for this very 
place VC arc now fishing for tliat, though it did no 
good to some one else.’ 

‘No good to some one else,' thought Ned 
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mentally. * Suppose, Banks, we have two or three 
more balls of ground-hait in. Did the anglers fish 
hero much after the fisherman was drowned?* he 
inquired with as much indifference as he could 
affect 

‘There has been no fishcmian drowned here 
that 1 ever recollect, although one was very nigh 
to. A gentleman was. But even at this time o* 
day — for it ’s twenty year ago — it don’t do for me 
to speak of it, and if you please, sir, I *d rather 
not talk about it’ 

‘ But it ’s called Marcus’ Deep bcoaiiHo a fisher- 
man of that name*— 

‘ Well, sir, you ’ll excuse me, but T never speak 
about it more than 1 can help, and I ’d rather not* 

‘But,’ continued Ned persistently, ‘do I under- 
stand you to say that there was no fisherman 
drowncil here, but that a gentleman was ? * 

‘ I don’t know how I have come to say so much,* 
said Banks, with evident emotion ; ‘ but when I 
tell jou that there arc persons living who might 
get mto very great trouble if 1 was to gabble any 
more, I am sure, sir, as a gentleman, you will 
excuse my holding quiet.’ 

Ned, whose whole anxiety was for his father, 
tacitly acquiesced in the wisdom of silence. 

That day, at dinner, Nod much startled Mr 
Moffatt l^ telling him he had been again to Marcus’ 
Deep. Indeed, his father was shocked to learn 
that the recital of his secret should have had so 
little effect Ned, seeing what Wjis passing in his 
father^s mind, without fuilher prc^face or prepara- 
tion, remarked : ‘ Why, father, I have heard to-day 
that instead of the hshennan being drowned in 
that weir pool, it was the gentleman.’ 

‘The gentleman?’ 

‘ Yes, indeed ; it was the gentleman, and not the 
fisherman.’ 

‘Are you certain of this, Ned?’ ejaculated his 
father, starting to his feet. ‘ Can this be true / The 
very possibility of that poor man having escaped 
has never occurred to me. No, no,' he added with 
a groan, and sinking into a tone of deep sadness ; 
‘ he could only have been saved by a miracle.’ 

‘ But, father,’ urged Ned, * Banks the fisherman 
told me he knew all about the affair. He told me 
the fisherman was not drowned, and the gentleman 
wu. If he is correct — which you can now easily 
ascertain — you have only to make yourself known 
in confidence, and Banks, I am sure, will tell you 
all. When 1 left him, 1 begged him not to engage 
himself for to-morrow, as 1 meant to bring a 
gentleman down with me to fish, who, years ago, 
used to be very fond of the place.’ 

‘Meaning me ?’ observed Mr Moffatt, his hopes 
.again reviving. ‘ We will go to-morrow, Nc«I ; it 
is a matter that I cannot now delay an hour 
unnecessarily.’ 

Next morning found Mr Moffatt and his two 
boys afloat with Banks ; and Ned watching his 
father closely, saw how greatly the scene of the 
weir and its turbulent waters affected liim. 


although it was so many years since the event 
had occurred which had thrown its shadow over, 
the whole of that period. / 


When properly moored, Mr Moffatt’s impatience 
being wrought to the highest, he broke the subject 
at once, and wiu induced, os the best plan of getting 
at the facts which Banks could render, to tml him 
he knew the gentleman supposed to have been 
drowned, and that he was alive, if not well 


Banks’s delight at this revelation was great, no 
unbounded indeed, and expressed in such grateful 
and vivid terms, that it even exceeded that of 
Mr Moffatt, who began to see plainly that this 
manifestotion closely concerned his own happinoss. 
Bunks, thercfoi-e, now having no longer any cause 
for taciturnity, related all he knew of the occu^ 
rence. But wc will let him tell his own storv 
almost in his own words. ’ 

‘My father, Marcus Banks— better known as 
Marcus the fisherman- -was a great favourite with 
a gentleman who used to come down in the summer 
to that little white cottage you sec near the ferry 
yonder. I believe my father equally liked his 
customer, for by his influence he had become, from 
being often unable to go out with gentlemen, from 
too miicli drink, a regular sober steady man, rc- 
s])ccted by bis neighbours, spoken well of, and 
often recommended as the best man in the village 
by our clergyman. One night— the last I saw 
my father for years ; I was then but a snap of a 
lad — he told me he expcctoAl the gentleman down 
from liondon, and that be luul been all the after- 
noon getting baits and other things, so as to We 
a good day’s sport. It was late before he came to 
bed, and he was then as sober as usual ; and 1 
recollect no more than being slightly disturlieil 
when he got up at twilight in the morning, and 
left me to fall asleep .again. I don’t know what 
time it wiis when I wtis siiddctily awtikcncd by 
the door being burst in, and father dripping wet, 
his hair on end, his eyeballs starting out of his 
head, and his whole body trembling as if he 
had had the palsy, throwing himself ivith a wild 
scream across the bed. L started up in my 
fright, and listened with horror to my father 
accusing himself of mimlering— coldly murdering 
his customer by throwing him off the weir. His 
W'ailings and writhings were fearful. Ho seemed 
wholly unconscious of what he did. One moment 
he w'oiild stand up and declare he didn’t do it, 
with the most awful .axmcfils to Hc.aven ; the next, 
he would fall on Iiis knees and bog for mercy. 
“ Don’t hang 'me, don’t hang me ! ” he would screain ; 
aud then he would sob like a child, as though his 
very heart were bursting. For some while— an 
ago to me — he seemed not to know of my being 
there, and then, when he did so, ho seized me in 
his arms, kissed and fondled me, and asked me 
what was to become of me when he was gone. 
Then he pushed me away from him, and screamed 
again : “ I will tell you all ; but don’t hang me ; 
spare me, spare me, for my poor laiVs sake ! liook 
here. Gentleman wanted something from the 
cottage. He gave me his keys. I opcncil the 
wrong cupboard, and there a bottle of brandy 
toppled over, and broke at the neck. Some 
of the cursed spirit fell on the shelf, and ran 
dripping oir. I caught it in the palm of n*y 
hand and drank it— the first I Imd tasted for 
yijnrs, as Heaven is my judga One sup led to 
aliother, and I filled a tea-cup again and again, 
iind drank. I know of little more but that Hio 
^punt was full of my mates trying to client 
of a largo trout I had gone out to catch ; tiiey 
jeered and mocked all iny attempts to get it, an 
one after another got out of the punt to avoid 
on to the weir, where I followed r 

striigglecl to get the fish with the 
came up to, and — and, as I went down in the w t 
I saw it was my coBtomer I was drowning. 
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( These were his words, gentlemen, as near as I 
can remember. Then he started up again, and 
jiiuttered that he must be off— that the police were 
after him, and rushed to an old chest of drawers, 
scrambled up together a few clothes, and tlie next 
jnoment I was alone, rubbing my eyes, thinking 
all was a dream. Theie was plenty to cat in the 
house, but all tliat day 1 should have choked had 
1 attempted to swallow a morsel ; and as night drew 
ou and my father did not return, I begun fully 
to believe that he had ccjmmittcd some frightful 
offence, and that I was deserted. In the latter 
i-espcct, however, I was wrong, for tlic latch was 
lifted, and a w'oiiiaii entered tlie room, and said 
bIic hod come to h^tch me. 1 was so bewildered, 
and thinking perhaps she was going to take me to 
my father, I made no <jbjcctiun ; and she took me 
to a pretty little cottage about three miles from 
this, on the cominoii. There I was well clothed 
and fed, and when old enough, was sent to scho(»l 
os her adopted child. 1 did all I could to shew 
my benefactress that I was grateful, but I always 
yearned after the water and my fathci^s pursuits. 
iSo, as I was considei-ed able to manage a punt, one 
was bougiit for me, and 1 was set up in the house 
ill which 1 was born , as a iishermaii. 1 am sorry 
to say my benefactress is since dead.' 

*Poor Jane Scott,’ sighed Mr Moffatt, ‘she was 
housekeeper to my friend, whom your father sup- 
j posed to be drowned.— And of your father 2’ 

I ‘ Well, sir, I heard that he went wandering alanit 
I fur some months under a feigned name, living the 
I Lest way he could, and that uow and then he used 
i to come over to these parts in disguise, to get a 
look at me. One day, about two vears ago, old, 
and worn, and ragged as he waSj he was known 
by something he let fall in his inquiries at the 
bar of a beer-house, and a few of the villagers 
hearing of it, took pity on him, kept his secret, 
and got him into Molhitt’s alms-houses.’ 

‘Moflfatt’s alms-houses!’ exclaimed both Ned 
and Charley. 

‘V'es,’ went on the fisherman ; ‘they were founded 
by a gentleman in the West Indies, who is said to 
have done so in gratitude for some reason or other 
we never learned the rights on.’ ' 

'Yonr father is living, then 2’ asked Mr Moifatt 
eagerly. 

'That ho is, sir ; and he is hale and hearty, but 
bowed with the weight of the secret he fancies 
his life depends upon the keeping. You will 
see him, sir, waiting for me on our landing, for 
this is the day in each week he comes down for 
a dish of eels to treat the old men and women at 
the olms-bousca' 

^ We need not dwell upon the meeting of the two 
drowned* men, nor attempt to describe the exquisite 
jf^y of all concerned, os the wav was led by the 
nsherman’s son up to MofTatt’s alms-houses, where 
the founder shared for the first time in the liap- 
pmess of the recipients. He now learned from 
MarcuB Banks himself that ho was miraculously 
from drowning by his coming up to the 
BQifaee between the stanchion of tlio weir and 
the punt— that he had clung to the latter fur 
Boine time before his weakness and condition per- 
to get into it, which accounted fur 
Moffatt not boiDg able to sec him, and pre- 
Buming him to be lost Having got into the punt, 
fie lay for some time insensible ; but when he 
^covered, and had realised the awful nature of his 


situation, he liastened ashore, sought his home in 
the state his son described, and fled, to follow a 
vagaliond and precarious, and infinitely worse, a 
haunted life for years. 

Tlie bells of the village church were set ringing 
that evening, rejoicings were general os well as 
at the alms-houses ; the next Sunday, the vicar 
improved the occasiun by a sermon on the events. 
Tlie cottage was again set in order ; and Mr Moffatt, 
now more often than in liis younger days, seeks 
with his sons, when they cun Imj spared from their 
studies, and with y<jiiiig Ijiuiks, the pleasure round 
and about the once dreadcil, and supposed fatal, 
Marcus’ Deep. 

BRIDGIXfl (IIIKAT INTKRVALS OY TIMK. 

The late Dr 11. (hiAMiiKus, in certain papers in | 
th&si: pages, in I8:i:i and 1839, gave some amusing j 
instances of the inannor in which distant ages may 
1)6 connected by the lives of individuals — for in- 
stance, a person we know may have spoken to 
another wlio liad been an eye- witness of moving 
historical events more tlian a hundml years ago. 

The siihjcct is one that may from time to time be 
iiitentstingly arlvcrtcd to. The circumstances which 
have passed under the Tiotice of a single loiig- 
livcil individual are sometimes matter of wonder 
to the young. The late Lonl Lyndhui'st lived till 
1868; yet he had seen the birth, growth, and 
maturity of the republic of the United States of 
America, for he was horn in Massachusetts, at a 
time when that and the other eastern states were 
British plantations or colonies. In his ninety-two 
years of life, be bud seen the whole history of the 
great republic. In 1874 died Paymaster Thome, 
the oldest naval oilicer in the Queen’s service ; for 
he received his first commission in the days when 
Lord Nelson was still living, fighting, and conquer- 
ing. Still more remarkalne was the case of the 
late Field-marshal Viscount Conibermere ; he was 
a commissioned oilicer in the British army in 1791, 
and a commissioned officer he was in 1865, when 
dcatli carried him off at the age of ninety-two. 
During liis passage ilirougU all the military grades 
from ensign to field-marshal, be had been con- 
versant with the wars relating to two republics, 
two empires, and several monarchies in France. 
Must notew'orthy fact of all, Combcrmcre and the 
great Napoleon had been subaltern officers in the 
self-same year, the one (English) as Ensign Cotton, 
the other' (French) as Lieutenant Bonaparte ; and 
yet Napoleon has been dead more than half a 
century I When Geoige IV. visited Ediiibuigh in 
1822, he had an interview witli one of the men 
who liad fought for l*rince Charlie in 1745 ; the 
king pleasantly welcomed him as ' the last of his 
enemies.’ One Mr Evans, who died in 1780, was 
wont to speak of having witnessed the execution 
of Chillies I. in 1649; but this assertion is sadly in 
need of corroboration. 

When tioo aged persons are concerned, the one 
born shortly before the death of the other, a much 
longer space of time may be bridged over by a 
retentive memory. James Horrocks, bom in 1744, 
and Bumving till 1844, was the son of William 
Horrocks, who was born in 1657, during the Pro- 
tectorate of Cromwell. James, therefore, in the 
present reign of Victoria, could talk of his sire 
iiaving l)een contemporaneous with the stirring 
events consequent on the downfall of the first 
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CharleB. If thcao dates are correct, William must 
have been more than eighty years of ajm when his 
son James was born. Mr and Mrs B. CL Hall, 
when travelling in Ireland in 1840, were intro- 
duced to a venerable man who could tell them that 
his father had been present at the battle of the 
Boyne, a hundred and llfly years previously, when 
u boy of fifteen ; this was possible if the father 
was (say) seventy-five when the sou was bom, and 
the latter ninety at the date of the interview. The 
Earl of Mansfield, in 1787, narrated that he had 
conversed with a man who hail witnessed the 
execution of Charles 1. In 182.3 Mr Andrew 
Coventry stated that ho had dined with the 
mother-in-law of the Young Pretender, Prince 
Charlie. This strange connecting of two periods 
was thus exidaincd. Princess Stulbcig had a 
daughter, l^ouisa, who married tlie Pretender in 
1773, when he had become a middle-aged man ; | 
there was an interval of eighty-five years between 
the birth of Prince Cliarlie and Mr Coventry ; yet I 
the latter had dined with the Princess Slolberg, 
when she was a venerable dame of ninety. Ijoi^ 
Toiphichen, living in 1862, had an uncle who was 
an officer in tlie royal anny in 1745, fighting at the 
battle of Preston pans ; and another uncle who, as 
a boy, ivos concerned in a so-called witch adventure 
in 1720 : facts which seem to shew that tho Tor- 
phichens were a tough old race. James Stuart the 
architect,' known, for his classical knowledge, os 
Athenian Stuart, died in 1788, at the age of 
seventy-six; he hod a posthumous son bom in 
that year, and this son lived to be Coinm.andcr 
Stuart of the royal navy, who was living till 
1861, if not later: tho lather and sou between 
them thus covered a hundred and forty-nine years 
at the least. 

The following ore further instances belonging 
to the same class. In 171.3 a venerable matron 
w*as living who might, in one sense, have been 
called a niece of Mary, Queen of Scots. It arose 
thus: Francis II. of France was the first hus- 
band of the hapless Maiy, he. being at the time 
of the marriage, in 1558, fifteen years of age, and 
known as the Dauphin ; lie became king in the 
following year, but died after a reign of only 
a few months. His brother succeeded him os 
Cliarles IX. in 1560, and had a natural son, to 
whom the title of Due d’Angoulciuc was given ; 
this king died in 1574. The duke’s widow lived 
on to 1741, when she died in extreme old age. 
She, therefore, survived her fathci>iii-law by no 
less than a hundred and thirty-nine years ; and as 
Francis and Charles were brothers, she was, there- 
fore, a kind of step-nicce of Mary, Queen of Scots. 
In another instance, a gentleman, living in 1872, 
was the son of a person horn in 1722 ; the two 
thus bridging over a hundred and fifty years be- 
tween them. Jf the father was (say) fifty-five 
when the son was horn, and the latter lived to the 
age of ninety-five, this w'ould fulfil the conditions. 
Maurice O’Connell, father (we believe) of the great 
a^tator, died in 182.5, at the advanced age of 
ninety-nine ; in his youth, he had known an aged 
man, named Daniel McCarthy, who had been pres- 
ent at the battle of Aughrim in 1691 — a man 
liad seen a man who hod witnessed an event a 
hundred and thirty-four years before the decease 
of the former. Tho Countess of Loudoun, widow 
of the third earl, was bom in 1677, and lived to 
be almost exactly a hundred yean old ; fihe was 


attended professionally by Dr John Mackenzin 
who survived till 1841. In this case, a medical 
man, in the reim of Victoria, could say that ho 
had attended a lady bom in tne reign of Charles 
IL — covering the reigns of eight intervening 
sovereigns. Dr Uoiith, President of Magdalen 
College, Oxfonl, held his presidency to the day of 
his death in 1854^ when ho had entered upon his 
hundredth year ; when a young collegian, he knew 
Dr Tlicophilus Ijeigh, who had been Master of 
Balliol College at the time when Addison was an 
Oxford student, about the year 1695. This was 
a clear leap of more than a centuiy and a half 
covered by two learned men during their academical 
career. Sir Stephen Fox, bom in the first half of 
the seventeenth century, hod a family by liis first 
wife ; and one of his sons was Paymaster of the 
Forces in 1679. He survived his wife and all the 
children ; married again at an odvancecl age in 
Queen Anne’s reign ; had two more sons ; and one 
of these sons became tho father of the celebrated 
statesman, Charles James Fox. The statesmaii, 
therefore, just before his death in 1806, might 
have said : ‘ An uncle of mine was a member of the 
govuriinieiit a hundred and twenty-seven years ago.’ 
The case of Commodore Pickemcll was another 
raiiiarkablu one. This tough old sailor, who died 
in 1859, at tho age of cightv-seven, knew in his 
youth an old man who coiilil tell of having been 
encamped as a soldier on Hounslow Heath at tlie 
time of the Revolution in 1088. When quieter 
da^'s came, the soldier playetl us a bandsman at 
the coronation of Queen Anne ; and next served 
Ihroughout tho Duke of Afarlboroiigli’s campaigns, 

I There is something a little sUirtling a1>ont these 
dates ; but, as Pickcrncll was barely eight years 
old, and the veteran a little over a hundred, wlien 
they met, the difliculty may be solved by sup- 
jiosiiig that the soldier ivas very young (say a 
tlruinim*r-boy) at the time of encamping on IToim- 
slow Heath. 

A distinct scries of these rurioiis phenomena is 
l^reseiited when three persons arc concerned in 
transmilting tho record. Mr Ibiniage, in 1872, com- 
municated to one of the journals the following: 

* When I was a boy, I was ac(|iiaiiitcd with an old 
woman named Margaret Clench, who lived in a 
cottage within the Dnimlanrig domain, at a short 
distance from Dnimlanrig Castle. She hod in her 
youth been in attendance on Catharine Hyde, the 
wife of Duke Charles of Queensberry. Duke 
(Jlmrles was horn in 1698.* Thus, a geiitleman 
writing in 1872 could say that he had seen a 
woman who had seen a m.'in who was born in 
1698 ; the space of lime included being one hun- 
dred and seventy-four years. William Oldys, the 
learned bibliogranher, who died in 1761, ha<l 
known a lady who i'.oiinected him with Waller 
the poet, bom in 1605. 3’ho facta and dates 
stood thus : When James IL’s younger daughter 
was still Princess Anne, and he still undisturbed 
by the Revolution of 1688, one of her maids of 
honour was a daughter of Sir John 3’alhot ; she 
paid a visit to Waller when he was eighty years 
old ; and she herself, when a venerable 
VisconntosB de Loiigueville, was visited by 
at that time a septuagenarian. Mr Frank Buck- 
land, writing to Land and ff^ater in 1872, stated 
that Dr Routh of Magdalen College (whoso nauM 
we have alre^y had occasion to mention) J, 
his youth seen an old woman who in wr you 
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liad seen Charles IL walking in Oxford with hia 
favourite spaniel Tliere seems, however, to be 
one intermediate life omitted here ; for in a notice 
in the TimM of Dr South’s death, 1854, we learn 
that ‘ he had been told by a lady of her aunt, who 
liad seen Charles 11. walking with his dogs in 
Oxford in 1G65.’ There were thus two ladies and 
l)r ]^ath to connect the widcly-distant dates. Mr 
Backland mentioned another case, of a friend, Mr 
H who told him that when ten years old he 
used to sit on his grandmother's knee, and listen 
to her account of what took place in 1745, when 
{the was eleven yean old ; that she was at that 
date residing at a farmhouse in the western nart 
of the county of Durham ; that some of the adher- 
ents of the Young Pretender passed that way ; that 
she assisted her mother in succouring them with 
bread, cheese, beer, and other refreshments ; and 
she recollected that the poor fellows fell on their 
kneefl^ and tlianked in Gaelic their kind hostess. 
Now, Mr H— had a daughter bom in 1868 ; if 
she lives to the age of eighty, she will be able to 
say: *My great-gnmdmothcr fed some of Prince 
Charlie’s troops more than two hundred years ago.’ 

Dependent on a similar number of lives are 
some other instances which descn’c brief notice. 
The Scottish newspapers in 1766 recorded the 
hiilh of a child to Larly Nicolsou of Glcnbcrvie ; 
lier husband, Sir William, was ninety-two yeans 
ol(i at the lime, having married his second wife 
when he was eighty-two ; there was an interval 
of sixty-six years between the birth of his first 
daughter by his first wife and his youngest 
daughter by his second wife. AVe have no record 
of the dcatii of this youngest daughter, but sup- 
posing her to have lived beyond her eightieth 
year, she might havo said in 1846: *My father 
was bum a hundred and seventy-two years ago, in 
the time of Charles IL ; and ray eldest sister was 
I'OTu a hundred and forty-six years ago,* This 
case was u specially remarkable one, in one at least 
of its features. More within the onlinary run, 
but still noteworthy, was the instance of Dr 
Franklin, who was the grandson of a man born in 
the time of Queen Elizabeth ; Benjamin Franklin 
himself died in 1790 ; and thus he, his father, and 
grandfather, covered two centuries. About the 
year 1539 was bom Miss Lettice Knollys, ivlio 
eventually became ly mtairiagc Countess of Essex 
in 1556, Countess of Leicester in 1578, and Lady 
Blount in 1689. This courtly lady, w’ho did not 
quit the scene of life till 1634, was a grcat-niece of 
Anno ^Icyn, and might, very probably, as a 
little girl, have seen Henry VI IT. ; she certainly 
tow Edwiud VI, Queen ldnr}% Queen Elizabeth, 
James I., and Charles I. Lcttice belonged to a 
family very retentive of life ; for her father readied 
the ago of eighty-five, one brother eighty-six, 
another brother ninety-nine, and herself ninety- 
hvc. Another courtly lady was in a position to 
toy, shortly before her death in 1858 ; * King 
Charles II. was present at the marriage of my 
pandfather, and gave away the bride nearly a 
hundred and ninety years ago.’ Tliis leaping over 
n wide gap of time seems rather startling ; but the 
facts and dates arninge themselves in the following 
James, the fifth Earl of Balcarros, was a 
j|nval officer in the service of Queen Anno ; he 
am ^mo to the earldom as successor to his father, 
fourth earl ; cWIm II., near the dose of his 
^gn, had given away the bride at the first 


man-iage of this fourth carl ; of tlie years of birth 
and death of the two noblemen we need not take 
account; but Earl James's daughter Elizabeth 
became Countess of Hatdwicke, and survived to 
a very advanced age in 1868. 

It has been pointed out tliat when 'Geozge IV. 
ascended the throne in 1820, the sdf-sarae decora- 
tions of the Order of the Garter which he then 
received were those which had been worn by his 
ancestor, Cliarlcs IL ; caiid it was a remarkable fact 
that there had been only two intermediate holders 
in that long period. Charles II. conferred them 
on the Duke of Somerset, who retained them till 
hia death at an advanced age in 1748. They were 
then conferred on the young Prince of Wales, at 
that time a boy of eleven or twelve years of age ; 
he retained them for no less than seventy-two 
years, twelve as Prince^ and sixty as King George 
II L ; after which they passed to his eldest son, 
George IV. The Duke of Somerset and George 
HI. between them held the decorations nninter- 
riiptedl V for a hundred and forty years. In a most 
unusual degree was the duke a participator in 
courtly ceremonies wherein stars and garters are 
more or less likely to be worn ; under no less than 
six sovereigns in succession ; for he was one of the 

I iall-Bupporteis at the funeral of Charles IL, the 
learer of the orb at the coronation of James IL, 
the bearer of the oueen's crown at the coronation 
of William and klary, the supporter of the chief 
mourner at the funeral of King William, the bearer 
of the orb at the coronation of Queen Anne, again 
its 1)earer at the coronation of George 1., and once 
at that of George II. 

AVith regard to the bistoricAL value of these 
remarkable leaps over wide intervals of time, it 
may be well to bear in mind iliat the fewer the 
intermedia, the persons concerned in handing down 
the testimony, the less likely is the story to grow 
untruthful by repetition. On the other hand, 
some of them are exposed to the inllucnco of 
defective memory in old age. AVhen a garralous 
old man talks about the events of his youth, he is 
not always reliable as to dates, though honestly 
intending to speak the truth. Nevertheless, after 
making all necessary deductions, these phenomena 
as to memory are certainly worthy of attention. 

THE AXOLOTL 

Among the later aildilions to the Brighton Aqua- 
rium is the Axolotl (pronounced A-cholatl) or 
Ajolotc, a curious creature, which has perplexed 
naturalists ever since its firet introduction to the 
scientific world. The singularity of this creature 
consists in its being one of those animal existences 
properly termed ‘ Protean’ — partaking partly of the 
character of a fish, and partly that of a reptile— and 
in its possessing certain other strange physiological 
distinctions, too abstruse for the general reader. 
Any one desiring scientific elucidation on the sub- 
ject will find it 80 treated in a paper read by Sir 
Everanl Home before the Boyal Society so long 
ago as 1824, and published in the Traruactio^u 
for that year. AVc shall here confine oiusdves to 
giving a brief account of this Protean in regaid 
to its habits, habitat, and the uses to which it is 
put by the people inhabiting the Valley of Mexico 
—the only place where we have any account of its 
having been found. And just a word about its 
structure and appearance. 
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Ab all know who liavo SRcn it in the tanks of 
the Aquarium, it hears Teseinblance to a gigantic 
newt or Balaiiiunder ; at the same time the posses- 
sion of * gilK’ with other points of similarity to 
the finny tribe, suggest its being something of a 
fish. Its size, as commonly seen, is from that of a 
sprat to a heiiing ; but specimens have lieen taken 
of much greater (liniensions— some measuring six- 
teen inches in length ; its long tapering tail in- 
cluded in the measurement. It has a laigc head, 
with a widely extended mouth, the tongue being 
flat, thin, and cartilaginous. In lieu of fins, it 
has four feet, somewhat like those of a lizard or 
frog, and by these it pro])elB itself frog-fashion 
through the water. Its colour is a mixture of 
black and white, w'itli some variety in the markings 
occonliug to age and sox. 

The axolotl is uii inhabitant of the great salt lake 
Tczcoco- the largest of the six lakes (formerly 
there were but five) now existing in the Valley of 
Mexico : and as lar as is known, it is confmed to this 
one, the water of most of the others being fresh, 
and seemingly not suitable to its existence. Tezcoco 
is now of much smaller extent than at the time of 
the Mexican ConquesU Then it washed the walls 
of Tenoclititlan, the ancient capital of the Azlcc 
Empire, completely encircling it. At present, the 
lake’s edge is more than a league from the suburbs 
of the modem city of Mexico, which occupies the 
same site us did Tcnochtitlon. Notwithstanding 
its contracted dimensions, Tezcoco is still a grand 
sheet of water, having a superficial area of over 
one hundred square miles. Its depth, however, is 
but Biiiall, no part of it being more than four 
English feet, according to a series of one hundred 
and twenty-seven soundings, taken by a scientific 
commission, under the directions of the Mexican 
^vemment Humboldt gives its dc])th, at the 
date of his visit, 1803, from three to five French 
metres. The great traveller must cither have 
been misinfonned— the soundings of the lake not 
then having been scientifically verified — or it has 
since shallowed by evaporation and silting up. 
The water is extremely salt, and no fish can live 
in i^ with the exception of here and there, at 
the moutlis of certain fresh-water influent streams, 
some diminutive minnow-like species, by the 
Mexicans cnllcnl ‘juiles.’ But these never venture 
out to the body of the lake, which is left to the 
axolotl, which alone finds its saline character con- 
genial. Even upon these shoTt*.s vegetation scarcely 
shews itself, or onlvin a few stunted plants of 
species that thrive best in soil impregnated with 
saline particles. All around Tezcoco wc see sterility 
equalling that of the Sahara, the surface of the 
acfjaccnt plains, with such scant herbage as appears 
upon them, being covered with a white elHo- 
resccnce like lioar-f^t 

III this Dead Sea of the western hemisphere 
dwells this strange animal. But although having 
all the lake’s water to itself, it is not left either 
undisturbcMl or unmolested. Cranes, pelicans, 
and other predatory wading-birds make war 
upon it ; and it has furthermore to fear man. For, 
despite its somewhat repulsive appearance, it is 
esteemed as an article of food, and is in conse- 

S uence an object of piscatorial capture. The * 
ndian ’—descendant of the Aztecs — is its greatest 
enemy. He not only pursues it with avidity, but 
cats it with the greatest gusto ; to him it is a tit- 
bit^ a bonne bouche. And indeed otherc besides the 


aborigines often deign to luirtukc of its flesh, wbicli 
th^ say is white, delicate, and savoury. Skiiiiifii 
and broiled, it is not only eatable, but fairly palat- 
able ; while it is also supposed to possess valuable 
medicinal properties. Doctors recommend it for in- 
ilammation of the liver and hectic fever ; and it is 
considered healthful food for children. A syrup 
compounded from the gelatinous portions of the 
body, with certain herbs, is sold in the apothe- 
caries’ shops of kfcxico, as a mucilage beneficial iu 
])ulmonary complaints. 

The axolotl «tid not escape observation by the 
historians of the Mexican Conquest. Clavigem, 
Sahagun, and others of the curly writers, have eacll 
given account of ib— all deeming it an odd aiiiinal 
- some of them believing it to be in an imperfect 
or undeveloped state, nis the tadpole befi)re its 
final tmiisibrniation to a frog. 

The light of scieiu^e lii*st thrown upon it by 
TTumboldt, but more fully by Sir Evcrunl lloiiie, 
hiis dispelled those erroneous ideas ; though still 
leaving doiibifLil many points in the zoological 
ntliiiily of this singular arpiatic creature. 


THE IIEAPKKK. 

Tiik roiiyiorR bend their lusty 1»:u:ks ; 

Tlicir Bounding nickles Bw;iy ; 

At every Rtrokc the golden Kca 
Uecetles to give them way ; 

The heavy cars full bowing down, 

And nCBtlo at their feet 
Such will, Ruch work as theirR, perforce, 
Must win — must homage meet. 


So careless of fatigue they go, 

So true, so steadily, 

The admiring traveller on the road 
Leons o’er the gate to see ; 

With marvel of the Roon-fallen 1)rc.'idlli, 
The lounging gossips tell ; 

But the reapers labour for us all ; 

’Tis need they sliould work well. 

Ere the great sun that burns above 
Shall crimson in the west. 

And the children’s poppy nosegays fade^ 
And they lie down to rest, 

Each golden spear that upward points 
Shall full uywn the field, 

And the farmer drain a B])arkling glassy 
Bcjoicing o’er the yield. 


Fly, bonny men, your sickles bright, 
And give the people bread ! 

At every conquering stride you take. 
On want and woe you tread. 

Drop, heavy cars, and give the strength 
You gathered from this plain. 

That man may rise rcfit»hcd and fir , 
Ami do great things again. 


Qod bless the hands, all hard and brown, 
That guide the cleaving plough. 

That cast abroad the shining seed, 

And build the wealthy mow ; 

They rear the bread our children eat ; 

’Tin by their toil we live ; 

Hurrah 1 give them the loudest cheer 
That grateful heaiin can give I 
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SOME EARLY RECOLLECTIONS. 

FOURTH FAPBR. 

I I HAVE to say a few more wonls rcganling the 
I French prisoners of war, but before doing so, 1 . 

propose to tell a little story of humble life. 

I In a thatched col Luge not far from my father’s ! 
I residence in the small town by the Tweed, so often | 
^ referred to, there dwelt a decent old woman, j 
; a widow, with her grown-up son and daughter. : 
It was a primitive unaspiring establishment. The 
family, though well off, lived in a fnigal old- 
fashioned manner, jiicnrred no debt, and were 
scrupulously attentive to religious duties. By the 
death of his father, Will Broun, as he was famil- 
iarly called, dropped into the enviable position of 
I a bonnet laird that is, a land-proprietor on a 
small scale. Besides the cottage, consisting of a 
hut and a hen (an outer and inner apartment), 
and a good garden in the rear, he inherited several, 
patches of land, perhaps amounting altogether 
to six acres, such being amply sufHcieiit for raising 
potatoes^ ns well os grass and turnips for a cow% 
As, beyond all these riches, a certain income wa-s 
derived from Wiirs industry, things were placed 
on a pleasantly sound footing. All that he needed 
to do was to hold quietly on, as his forefathers 
hail done for I cannot tell how many generations. 

Some people, as the saying is, do not know 
when they are well off. Sottish folly and extrava- 
gance are a pretty common method of ruination. 
Will brought himself to poverty through nn entirely 
different course of procedure, such os I havo never 
seen noticed in literature ; perhaps because no one 
could conceive anything so utterly ridiculous. He 
had a good education— so good, that he was able to 
translate the scraps of Latin on the tombstones in 
the churchyard, on which he would sometimes 
expatiate ; and here 1 touch on that thread of vanity 
which ran through his complicated character. 

This pretension to scholarship was a weak- 
fiess, but a harmless weakness, and one could 
have passed it over, had Will shewn any 
nibustneas of dhaiacter otherwise. Unfortunately, 
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Will became acr[uaintcil with an Irishman of a 
humble type, one of those who visited Scotland 
with a view of picking up a few bounties to 
act as Bubstitutes in the militia, and who, on 
pocketing the cash, set off on their way home — 
such being a far from uncommon plan of making 
a little money during the heat of the French war. 
Iiilliieiiced by the counsels of this adventurer, Will, 
ill company with a townsman, maile an excursion 
through Ireland, and fi-om that time may be said 
never to have done any good. Demoralised, from 
the haunts into which he had been drawn, he 
returned with a fanatical veneration for rags, 
Irish mendicants, and indeed everything which 
savoured of an abject social condition. According 
to his notions, all that was estimahle belonged 
to the poor and struggling classes ; all who moved 
in a digiiiticd, or simply respectable position, 
were worthless op])ressors. Everybody, of coarse, 
laughed at and pitied these whimsicalities. Will 
was in a certain sense crazy. ‘lie’s no on ill 
fellow,’ neighbours used to say ; ' he ’s clever and 
weel educate ; if he ivould only mind who he ’s 
come o’, and have a wee hit pride, there w'OuM 
be Tiac fear o’ liim ; instead o’ that, he taks up wi’ 
low companions, and they ’ll some day be his ruin.’ 
Such, as I recollect, were the prognostications 
about this strange being — and they Wf re verified. 

Taking all heritable advantages into account. 
Will might have aspired to marry in his own, if 
not in a superior rank, but that would have been 
a violation of principle, lie sought a wife in a 
subordinate department of society; though, in 
sooth, the woman on whom he fixed his affec- 
tions was, in point of industrious habits and 
common-sense, much better than he was. I know 
Tibby Tait, a brisk Scottish lass, when she was 
'just entered in her teens.’ She worked at the 
loom, and was one of the best cotton-weavers in 
the town, earning perhaps as much as iive-and- 
twenty shillings a week ; for as yet hand-loom 
weaving had not suffered materially from Cart- 
wright’s magnificent invention of the power-loom. 

How Tibby should have been put to the un- 
feminine occupation of weaving, involves some 

■ - ’d 
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family details. Her lather, Jock, a bulky man of 
lazy and self-indulgent propensities, had the bud, 
or probably the good, fortune to be struck with 
palsy on the left aide^ which at once furnished 
him with an unchalkngeable excuse for working no 
more during the rest of his life. As is customary 
in coses of this sort, the means of livelihood were 
conveniently thrown on the wife and children. 
Tibby and her brother were respectively put to a 
loom in an apartment on the lef^haud side of the 
doorway as you entered the humble dwelling. On 
the right hand was the kitchen, parlour, bedroom, 
or whatever you like to call it, where sat Jock, 
idle and dignihedly, in an arm-chair at the fire- 
side, smoking a short black pipe, and complacently 
surv^ng his wife, Nelly, a tidy and assiduous 
being, at her incessant occupation of winding pirns 
for the weavers in the neighbourhood As a child 
dropping in with errands, 1 received impressions of 
the scene that remain like a picture photographed 
on remembrance. The sunlight seems to mo still 
glinting through the windoAV,and falling on Nelly, 
seated on a * crecpic,’ or low stool, birling at her 
wheel, and mingling with its booming sound the 
cheerful notes of a song from The Gentle Shepherd: 

When first my young laddie gacd to the green hill. 

And 1 at ewe-milking first sey'cd my young skill, 

To bear the milk bowie nao pain was to me, 

When I at the buchting forgather'd wi' thcc — 

which charming lyric she sings in a lightsomo way, 
as a relief to her feelings. From the outer room 
across the passage, comes the lively clicking noise of 
shuttles) which, like the booming of Nelly's wheel, 
imparts a placid satisfaction to Jock, as signify- 
ing that fdl this diligent industry is for his 
special advantage. The picture includes a member 
of the establishment, who is about some household 
work. This was a daughter, Jenny, too young to 
be set to the loom, and who, meanwhile, fills the 
situation, without woges, of scout and general 
factotum. Bums, in his Cottage Saiurday Night, 
speaks of a similarly useful young creature, who 

Tentie rins a canny errand to a nceboiir toun. 

The errands erhich Jenny ran were comparatively 
limited in circuit, but of pretty frequent occur- 
rence, in connection with the supply of her 
fathers indulgcncei^ in which branches of expend- 
iture Ndly and the other bread-winners were 
exduded from having a voice. Jock permitted 
no domestic plebiscite in the matter of his per- 
sonal indulgences. 

Viewing his children as so much mechanical and 
financial captal, Jock was anything but uplifted 
at the prospect of Tibl^ making what was thought 
a good marriage. The happiness of the girl never 
entered his thoughts. He clearly and logically felt 
that the loss of ^ daughters earnings was plainly 
an abstraction of so much tobacco, whisky, and 
other personal solacements. This was of conzse 
veiy shabby and very selfish, but l^ no means i 
singular. Jodc only thought as others think daily. ; 
In certain sections of the community, os is wdl < 


known, children are valued only according to their 
contribution to the family earnings ; and, like 
slaves, have no right to remonstrate. He was 
heard to observe that the taking away of Tihby 
‘wonld bo a loss o’ a red guinea to hun eveiy 
week.’ A bereaved slave-owner could not have 
spoken more feelingly. 

Whether Jock liked it or not, the marriage took 
place. The previous decease of Will’s mother and 
sister happily left the coast clear for Tibby, who, 
transferred from drudgery at the loom, took her 
place as the wife of a bonnet laird, for which her | 
edneation did not exactly qualify her. She had 
however, hardly time to settle down in this new 
phase of life, when Will suddenly took it into his 
head to sell off the old heritage— land, house 
cow, and everything— turn the whole into inoney^ 
and remove to Peniciiick, in order to set up 
as merchant,’ that is to say, to keep a 
grocer’s shop and sell a dram — an occupation for 
which the Scotch have somehow a remarkable 
fancy when cverytliing else fails. Tibby wjis 
still less qualified to do justice to this kind of 
business, but, like a dutiful wifti, she promised to 
do her best. Will, at the same time, graciouslv 
assuring her that he would take entire chaige of 
the liquor department So, here they began their 
mercsintilc career. The village at the time was 
crammed with soldiers, stationed as a guanl on the 
mass of French prisoners of war in the depot Vmt 
I have imperfectly described. 

On the occasion of visiting Pcnicuick, as 
has been already noticed in these jiapcrs, my 
father and I, after viewing the merry scene of 
fiddling and dancing among the prisoners, called 
upon Will, as being in some degree known to him 
and his wife. The house he occupied is still 
extant ; being the corner building on the right- 
hand side as you turn into the village on coming 
from Edinburgh. Conducted up-staira to an ai^art- 
ment overlooking the wide open space traversed 
by the thoronghfare southwards, I W'eiit, hov-like, 
to the window, and, glancing out, was Btartled by 
observing one of the prisoners in his yellow garb, 
escorted oy a soldier carrying in his hand a drawn 
bayonet To add to my surprise, the prisoner and 
I his military escort came to the door of the house 
in which we were, and immediately there was an 
annonneemeut that our host was wanted. Off 
went Will ; and all wc learned of the aflair was 
that he had dealings with the prisoners, W dis- 
posing of some of their articles of manufacture 
on commission, besides helping them to purchase 
raw materials as a matter of trade. The circum- 
stance caused us no concern, and only some time 
afterwards was it abruptly and unpleasantly 
brought to remembrance. , 

Early in 1812, paragraphs and advertisemente 
began to appear in the newspapers^^ to toe effect 
that French prisoners of war in various depots in 
England uul Scotland, were manufacturing ima 
contriving to dispose of foiged bank-notes, ” 
ing which people were cautioned to be on tni^ 
guard. So far as Scotland was concerned, tne 
notes selected for imitation were said to w C“^® J 
those of the Bank of Scotland and the Coming 
dal Bonk, beeaiue th ,7 had little or m 
rial delineation, and eonaiated 
engniTed pwimanahipb Fiuniahed with anita 
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paper and a few crow-jtenB, the priBoneni at several 
^j^e depots produced a fair imitation, sufficient 
to impose on the unwary. Their chief difficulty 
consisted in impressing the seal or stamp. Eitlier 
cutting a die themselves, or procuring one from 
artists outside, they impressed it on the paper as is 
generally believed by the smart blow of a hammer, 
in the manner that coins long ago hod been struck 
at the Mint. The impression was no doubt defi- 
cient, but among an ignorant class of persons that 
vas not noticed. The inhabitants of the town in 
which we lived were not a little discomposed by 
the following advertisement in the newspapers, 
extending over February and March 1812 : 

< Severn forged notes, in imitation of the notes 
of the Governor and Company of the Bank of 
Scotland, having appeared chiefly in the neigh- 
bourhood of the depots of French prisoners of 
war, a caution is hereby, on the part of the said 
Governor and Company, given aj^nst receiving 
such foiged notes in pa^^ment And whoever shall, 
within uiree months from the date hereof, give 
such information as shall be found sufficient^ on law- 
ful trial, to convict any one concerned in forging 
or feloniously uttering any of the said notes, shall 
receive a reward of a hundred pounds sterling. 
These forged notes are executed hy the hand witm 
a pen or ^ncil, without any engraving. In most 
of them, the body of the note has the appearance 
of foreign handwTiting. The names of tne bank 
officers are mostly illegible or ill spelled. The 
ornamented characters and the figures generally 
ill executed. The seals are very ill imitated. To 
this mark prticular attention is requested.’ 

For a time, people were puzzled to know how 
the forged notes in any abundance could get| 
through ttie cordon of sentinels who night and 
day environed the palisades of the respective 
dc^ts. Judicial investigations cleared up the 
dimcolty. From humane considerations, the 
prisoners had been indulged in a too free com- 
munication with the outer world, as regards buy- 
ing and selling. This degree of liberty they had 
abused. In the village or town adjoining the 
dep^ theyluBually found some person willing to 
mocivo packets of the notes for disposal on com- 
mission, which packets were cither smuggled out 
by the connivance of sentries, or were carried out 
riandestiuely by the prisoners when on a pretended 
business errand under escort. At Peiiicuick, a 
suspicious connection with these transactions fell 
on that wayward person, our hero. Will ; nor did 
W18 Buiprise us, lecollccting what wo had seen. 
Snminatily, by a warrant of the sheriff of Mid- 
lothian, he was captured, and lodged in the Old 
Tolbooth of Edinbuigh. Intelligence of this un- 
foreseen event creatS, as 1 recollect, a hubbub 
^ the limited community among whom 1 resided, 
^ill was known to be heedless, with no end of 
wJuinaical notions about social equality, but until 
i^ow no one fancied he could have any tl^g to do 
^th the diculation of forged bank-notes. The 
Ouoek to his old acquaintances was corro^udingly 


got any right explanation on the subject, that by 
the jocular term ‘yam’ was meant pictures to 
amuse children. Packets containing five of these 
imamnaiy pictures were, when he received them, 
marked ‘Small Yam ;’ and packets of larger dimen- 
sions ^le the in^ription ‘ Large Yam.” He had 
been in the habit of executing orders for these 
packages, knowing absolutely nothing of their con- 
tents; and it would have been the last of his 
actions to engage in a trafllc of this sort if he had 
known that the packages contained forged bank- 
notes. Being pnWd to say who were his custo- 
mers for ‘ yam, he specified one or two persons in 
Roxburghshire, who were dealers in sheep, cattle^ 
and so on-— respectable individuals, as ho always 
believed. The explanations were ingenious. SVill 
was set down as a sort of simpleton, lie coidd 
not, with a chance of conviction, be diarged with a 
knowledge of ‘ felonious utterance.’ With a strong 
admonition, he was dismissed. Thankfully he 
quitted the Tolbooth, after having, in a sense, 
‘rubbed shouthers wP the gallows.’ What was 
done with his customers for ‘yarn’ in Roxburgh- 
shire, I never heard with any precision. 

Possibly one of them was a man named Alex- 
ander Thomson, alias John Laurie, who, on a cham 
of uttering forged notes, was tried before the 
Court of Justiciary, 8 th September 1812 . When 
apprehended, he was stripj^ of all his clothing 
and a package containing six forged one-pouim 
notes was found concealed between the sole of his 
foot and his stocking. At his preliminary examina- 
tions, he first represented himself to be a drover 
of cattle, and got the notes at Berwick-on-Tweed. 
Then, he said he was a soldier in the Abcnlncnahire 
Militia, and that he found the notes near Dalkeitk 
These prevarications were against him, but at his 
trial the jury by a plurality of voices found ‘the 
libel not proven.’ A narrow escajpe ! 

Determined to go to the root of the matter, the 
authorities instituted a rigorous search of the 
depot at Penicuick to discover the leading mem- 
bers of the ‘yam-trade.’ They alighted upon 
seven— quite a syndicate. The following par- 
ticulars regardiog the capture and sub^uent 


riungi^ fortunately, did not tom out so badly as 
^ There was a dash of the comic in the 
At his judicial examinations, Will professed 
? know nothmg about foiged notes. He wae a 
Wer m ‘yam/ on commission. The prisoneiB 
the yam, and sent him neatly sealed packets 
w u for diapoeaL He understood, though he never 


escape of these alleged forgers are given in the 
Edinburgh newspapers of July 21 , 1812 : 

‘ Very early on Sunday morning, seven French 

P risoners of war, who a'cre committed to the 
'olbooth of this city on suspicion of foigeiy, 
effected their escape. They were confined to tlie 
north-west room on the third story, wd they had 
penetrated the wall, though very thick, till they 
got into the chimney of Mr Gilmour^s shop 
Ton the ground floor], into which they desoendca 
by nipATm of ropes. As ^ey could not force ^eir 
way out of the shop, they ascended a small s t air to 
the room above, from which they took out half of 
th e window, and descended one by one into the 
street, and got clear off. In the course of the 
morning, one of them was retaken in the Giass^ 
market, being traced by the sooty marka of his 
feet We understand that, exc^t one, they all 
speak broken English. They left a note on the 
table of the shop^ saying they had taken nothing 
away.’ Their names and a descrintion of their 


persons were appended. Sabsequently, three of the 
prisoners were taken at Gli^w, and another was 
apprehended in Dublin. That the government 


woirid stop at no half-measures in tnring to stamp 
out the trade of foiling notes in the prisoni^ is 
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evident from a newspaper notice, April 24, 1812 : 

I ‘L:i Kochc, the French prisoner of war who was 
left for execution at Launceston by Sir A. Oiambre, 
was executed on Monday at Bodmin for forging 
bank-notes. The prisoners in Hamoaze could not 
be induced to believe he would be executed ; much 
lenity having heretofore been extended to Fi'eiich 
])risoucrs who had been detected manufacturing 
notes. But it is now the determination of govern- 
inent to check the ingenuity of the maiiufacturcis 
by severe measures.* 

i As for Will, he had got a fright, and refrained 
in future from any transactions in *yani.* ITis 
reputation, however, hod suffered, and fi-om this 
time, his course was rapidly downward. At the 
peace of 1814, the prisoners departed, and so did 
the host of soldiers who had watched them, leaving 
Penicuick almost a ‘Deserted Village.* AV recked 
and ruined in a business for which he had no 
capacity, and damaged by liis connection with the 
w'orst of the detc/ntff, he and his family migrated to 
! Edinbuigh, where he had ample scope to gravitate 
j to a level with the most abject of the population, 
and to indulge philosoplucally iii coinpaiiionsliip 
with virtuous rags and wretchedness. And there we 
leave him. The French prisoners of war gave the 
finishing blow to bis career ; bnt in this respect 
poor AVill was not singular. They were the source 
•' of bitter ruin in many quarters— were, in fact, a 
kind of national pest, certainly a fearful incuiii- 
! braiice. Those on parole, as far us xiiy cx])eriencc 
I goes, were accomplished, amusing, and onlcrly in 
behaviour ; but for the most part devoid of any 
I sense of honour as regards incun’ing or paying 
i debts. Tt is painful to know, from a Report laid 
; before the House, of Oominoiis, that in the 3 *ears 
I 1810, 1811, and 1812, as many as six hundred and 
cighiy-fivc French ollicurs and other persons broke 
I their parole^ of whom two hundred and forty-two 
I were retaken, and put iii confineiiieiil. Out of 
! twenty-five Fi-ench generals, five bivjke their 
I |)arolc. The Report adds, that ‘ it is a gratifying 
I circumstance, and a (listinguishcd honour to the 
I British pco])le, that during the war only one 
I Englishman has broken his parole in bVaiice, and 
I that one a very young midsbipman in the navy, 
whose advancement in Ids prufe.s8ion lias been 
terminated in consequence of the acL A contrast 
more glorious it is scarcely possible to conceive.* 

In the condition of those prisoners who patiently 
kept their parole in the country towns, whi>rc they 
were stationed in parties of from one hundred to 
two hundred, there was nothing olfeiisivu to the 
feelings. What was truly revolting to every sense > 
of ^ propriety, was tlie sfiectacle of vast grou])s of i 
prisoners— such as three tliousand at Foiiiciiick, 1 
seven thousand at Perth, ten thousand at Norman 1 
Cross, thousands at Dartmoor, and so on— con- 1 
fined like wild beasts for years within palisaded 1 
inclosures, and in a state of that utter idleness i 
which led, as we have seen, to criminal acts— i 
forging hank-notes, as it were, to relieve the < 
tedium of their dismal incarceration. In 1811, 
there were about forty-seven thousand six hundnni 
French imsoners in England, while ten thousand 
threo hundred English languished in the prisons 
of France. But before the end of hostilities, 
matters were much worse. At the peace in 1814, 
the number of French prisoners of war who had 
I to be sent home to their own country amounted to 
I sixty-seven thousand ; this being exclusive of some 


thousands of Dutch, Danes, and Swia% who had 
already been liberated. May we be spared from 
ever seeing a repetition of this hideous state of 
thinga w. c. 


CURIOUS CASE OF STEALING OR NOT 
STEALING. 

In the year 1872, one Gcoigo Middleton was a 
depositor in a post-office savings-bank in which a 
sum of eleven shilling stood at his credit. Ho 
duly gave notice to withdraw ten shillings, and a 
letter of ailvice was sent to the post-oilicu at Nottin" 
Hill, London, to pay Mr Middleton that sum. He 
presented himself for payment, when the clerk in 
charge riiferred by mistake to another letter of 
advice for eight pounds sixteen shillings ami ten- 
})ence, and placed the latter sum upon tlie counter, 
tie entered the amount in the depositor’s pass-book, 
and stamped it, and Mr Middleton walked away j 
with eight pounds six shillings and tciipencc wliicli ^ 
did not bmong to liiiii. There is no doubt Mr I 
Middleton was perfectly aware of what lie was doing, | 
aiifl of the cleik’s mistake, but probably he little j 
thought that it would riM[uirc the combiiieil intcl- | 
loct and learning of no less than fifteen judges to j 
decide whether or not he stole that inoniiy. *i'o an ; 
unlearned mind the i.'asc pn^sents no dilliciilly, but ; 
it has divided the jinlidul boneli. 

Middleton was' triiid at the Central Criminal . 
Court oil the 28d of iScptember 1872, and was 
found guilty, the leariieil ef)mmon-serji*aiit reserv- 
ing, for the opinion of the 1 Jourt for Crown-cases 
Reserved, the qiu'stimi whether the circumstances ! 
amounted in law' to a larceny. The latter court met ; 
oil the 23d of November iol lowing, and was com- 
pesed of five of the judges, under the pivsidency 
of Lonl Cliief-barou Kelly. The coni-t could not . 
agree, and the case was again reserved, this time i 
for the opinion of all the judges. On the Sfith of ; 
January 1873, it ivas argued by the then Attorney- j 
genenil. Sir Joliii (’oleridge (now the Lord Chief- | 
justice of the (Jotnmou l^leas), before the Jjonl , 
(fiiie.rjnsticij id’ England, the then Lonl Chief- i 
justice of the (Vnnmon Pleas (Sir AVilliam BovilI)i 
the Lord (fiiief-banni, Barons Martin, Bramwull, j 
Pigott, and Clcasby, and Justices Blackburn, j 
Keating, Mcllor, Brett, Lush, Grove, Denman, and ' 
Arcliilmld— -Mr Baron Pollock and Mr Justice ; 
Quain being unavoidably absent. In effect, it ■ 
was argued before the w/iofc judiCMl bench of \ 
Kntjland. On the 7th of June following, judgment | 
w'ns delivered : Lonl Chief-justice Cockbnrn, and 
Justices Blackburn, Mcllor, Lush, Grove, Denman, 
and Archiliald deciding that Afr Aliddlctoii was a 
thief, upon one ground ; Lonl (^hief-Justice BoyiU, 
Lord Cliicf-ban)ii Kelly, and Mr Justice Keating 
Iming of the same opinion, on auoihcr groiiiid ; Mr 
Baron Pigott coining to the same conclusion, on 
a third ground ; and Barons Martin, Brainwell, 
and Clcasby, and Mr Justice Brett, being 
clearly and emphatically of opinion on one and me 
same ground, that no larceny liod been comniittea. 

The cose of Middleton is interesting, if ^ly^ 
shewing the scrupulous care witli which in 
English law is administered, and how the evc^ 
varying phenomena of life keep on producing co - 
binations of circumstances that have not 
or at anyrate have not been 
which have to bo classified with great travail m 
mind under some old principle, or else 
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for afresh. Mr Qeoige Middleton's little 
Jlidventaie at Nottinj; Hill has fonned the theme 
of the most able and elaborate jud^^ients of some 
of the subtlest le^l intellects of our time, extend- 
ing over thirty-four pages of the law reports, and 
representing who shall say how much experience, 
thought, and labour I 

The difliculty may be shortly stated. To steal 
is to take something which belongs to somebody 
else : but the post-oiiice clerk (jave Middleton the 
money in dispute, and how can a man steal that 
which is given to liiiii? This may sound like a 
quibble ; nut there are noticeable dilferenocs be- 
tween Middleton’s proceedings and an ordinaiy 
thiefa There is no premeditation, there is no 
preliminary fraud or trick upon his jjart ; he goes 
into the post-ollice with a perfectly innocent inten- 
tion, and he simply takes what is given to him. 11c 
does not walk away with something that is wholly 
some one else’s, but with something that is partly 
ids own. Again, it must always he re inciii tiered, 
judges are not legislators. It is their business to 
adiniiiistcr the law, and not to make it They | 
are sworn to give judgment according to pre- 
cedent This being it having been adinittiMl 
on all hands that the oireiice was larceny, if 
anything, the quest if m was- -not, ought George 
Middleton to he punished ? — but, ilid George Mid- 
dleton's ofhmce against lioncsty fall witliiii the 
established definitions of larceny ? It was agreed 
tliat it was covered by no statute ; therefore, if i .Justice Brett, and Mr Baron Cleasby make tre- 
it was a crime at all, it was a crime in coiitcm- 1 iiicndous breaches in the position taken up by 
I plation of the comiiiou law in the old days when j the majority ; whilst uld Baron Martin — brought 
■ stealing was a hanging matter. The question might ! up in a tough old school, iu the days when 
then be put thus : in olden time, would Middleton \ law vas law — has hardly patience to argue a 
have been hanged for what he did at Xolting HilU I point against which his veteran instincts obvi- 
A majority of the judges thought he would, hut a ously revolt. The reasoning of the minority is, 
niiiiority were very ]uisitive iii<loe<l that he would says he, * unnnsworeil and nnanswerable ;* and 
not Mr Baron Bramwell vigorously argued, not • that of the majority appears to the old baron 
only that Middleton was not a thief in law, but j ‘ worthy of an ancient casuist.’ Mr Baron Brain- 
i further, that he was not morally ail lief. Admitting j well is nut so outspoken, but is quite as solid, 
that he was a dislionest man, and that what he | ‘ Though those whose opinion I share may be, and 
did ought to be ina»lc criminal, the learnoil haron ! probably are, in the wrong,’ says the polite haMii, 
urged with much foicu that his un]U'ciiicditated : ‘ considering ilie numerous and weighty opiiiioi.s 
act in fraudulently accei»ling what was given him j the other way, there is more doubt iu ihe case 
by mistake, stops short of that deliberate and ! than has appeared to some who seem to me to 
forcible taking which constitutes tlieft, and is j n^asoii thus : The prisoner was as bad as a thief 

(which I deny), and being as bad, ought to he 
treatetl as one (which 1 deny also}.’ Mr Just ice 
Brett thinks that the judgment of the majority * is 

1 1 i _ 


well as the possession of it. The man obtains the 
flitch by false pretences, for which he may be 
punished ; but lie does not steal it. 

The argument may now be understood. Stripped 
of its technicalities and its allusions to previously 
decided cases, the judgment of the majority of the 
judges may be paranbrasofl as follow's : Granted that, 
if the property in tlic eight pounds six shillings and 
tenpp.ncc had passed to the prisoner, his offence 
would not amount to larceny ; as a matter of law, 
the property in that balance did not pass to him, 
and never vested in him for un instant. True, the 
possession of it was given to him, but that w'as 
only by inistake, and the property in it remained 
all the time in the Poslmastcr-gciieraL The money 
was always some one clse's ; the prisoner, in taking 
took what did not belong to him, ami the gnilty 
intention having been found by the jury its a 
matter of fact, it is a case of larceny, and the con- 
viction is aflirnied. So far, so good ; this souniis 
like common-s(fnse, at all events, and w*e are not 
surprised to see attached to it the name of Lord 
('hief-j list ice C'ockhiirn. But one side is generally 
right until the other side is heard ; and in this 
case it is impossible to iesi.«t the powerful reason- 
ing of the minority. That, say they in effect, may 
be conimoii-scnsp, though we doubt it ; but cer- 
tainly it is nut common law, and law is what we 
are sworn to administer. 

The argiiiiienU of Mr Baron Bramwell, Mr 


laonilly a lesser offence. But of course cases have 
to be decided by the judges not on principles of 
xiiorality, but on principles of law’, ami these re- 
marks ore merely inciileiital to the legal argument. 

Before this can he understood, we should ore- 


1 founded upon and enunciates a wrong proposition 
of law,* and is of opinion that the prisoner • could 




It cmnot be stolen from liim. , ... 

*«ttled law, that if a man goes into a vrovision- 
uiop, and, by falsely pretending he has Iieen sent 
"7 A x^lar customer, obtains a flitch of bacon, 
^hreh of course he does not pay for, it is not a 
melt ; because the shopkeeper, deceived by the 
iniad, parts with the property in the flitch os 


Tims, it is well- 1 has Ihewforo nothing to do with the question in 
' dispute. Tliis being cleared awaj', the question 
of 1111 willingness or willingness on the part of the 
owniT is nuluccd to a question of the condition of 
the owner’s mind, in otiier words, of his iiiteiifion. 
If he intends the property to pass, he is clearly 
not unwilling that it should ; and whether or not 


8ion coincide. Tlie proiieily iu the watch is in me, j upon the reason why, and argue irivsislibly. Start- 
andthe possession of it is in mo. When 1 leml i iiig with the admitted ])ropositioii, that to con- 
w»y watch to you, the possession is in you, hut the j stitute larceny the taking must he against the 
property remains in me. Wlieii I give or wll my • will, or at least without the will of the owner 
watch to you, both the property and possession an? j of the good.-*, it follows that it is the state of the 
tomsferred to you. Now, when property goes with J owners iiiiml, ami not the state of the alleged 
Uossfisfiinn Bfani;*!.* niif ..r tiiA • r^-P thini’s i.4 til be exAiiiined for the ourDOse of 
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in law it actually docs, is immaterial. The question, 
therefore, is, say the minority, not that which has 
been put by the maioritjr, namclv, did the property 

n ? out did the clerk intend that it should pass 7 
e did, it was not taken from him a^^nst his 
will, and was not larceny. Now. did he i Acting 
under the mistaken impression that he was paying 
over the correct sum, no doubt he meant the prop- 
erty to jpass. Of course he would not have so meant 
if he had known what he was doing, but as a 
matter of fact, he did so mean, lie clearly did not 
mean to pay the prisoner ten shillings, because that 
Slim had never suggested itself to his mind ; so, if 
he did not mean to pay him eight pounds sixteen 
shillings and tenpcnce, he meant to pay him 
nothing; which is absurd. The payment^ there- 
fore, was a voluntary payment, and its fraudulent 
acceptance not a theft Upon these grounds, the 
minority of the judges thought that the conviction 
should be quashed ; but Uie majority being of 
the conteirv opinion, it was aflirmed. It mattered 


the conteiiy opinion, it was aflirmed. It mattered 
little to Ucorge Aliddlcton what any of them 
thought, for he hail long before served out his 
sentence, and been set at laigc. 

The following anomaly has thus been added to 
our law. Tf Middleton hail deliberately concocted 
a false bile, on the hiitli of which he had obtained 
the money, he would only have been guilty of the 
misdemeanour of obtaining it by false pn^tcnces ; 
but bccanse it was accidentally given to him, and 
he simply walked off with it, he is a felon. The 
lesser offence is, by this new decision, made the 
greater. To some minds, the elaborate arguments, 
of a small part of which the foregoing is the 
faintest outline, exhausted upon such a question as 
the guilt of Middleton, may seem to be a piece of 
mere technical folly ; but after all, the only justice 
that is worth the name is that which is aditiitiis- 
tered on fixed and settled principles It would 
never do for judges to make law to suit particular 
WGs; and to strain the law, even to cover obvious 
injustice and absurdity, is a most dangerous prac- 
tice. Mr Baron Bramwell evidently thinks bis 
learned brothers have been doing this, and we 
cannot conclude better than by endorsing his sly 
recommendation of an article in the Law TwieSj 
where it is intimated that some judges < might, 
with advantage, r(*afl and inwardly digest I’aley’s 
Moral and PolUical Philoaophy, or some other 
approved treatise, in which the noceiwity for 
positive rules of general application, the doctrine 
of particular and general cons(;qncnccs, and the 
superior importance of and regard due to general 
consequences, arc clearly expounded.' 

THE FLAG OF DISTRESS. 

CHAFl'KR IV.-— A BLACK SQUALL. 

Tiib surprise caused by the disappearance of the 
strange vessel is but short-lived. It is explaiiUHl 
by a very natural phenomenon— a fog. Not the 
haze already spoken of ; but a dense bank of dark 
vapour, that, drifting over the surface of the sea, 
has suddenly enveloped .the harrpia within its 
floating folds. Tt threatens to do the same with 
the frigate, os every sailor aboard of her cun jier- 
ceive. But though their surprise is at an end, a 
sense of undefined fear still holds posses.' 'on of 
them. Nor is this on account of the coining fog. 


That could not frighten men who have dared 
every danger of tlie deep, and oft groped their 
way through icy seas shrouded in almost ampho. 
tons darkness. 

Tlieir fears spring from a fancy that the other 
phenomena arc not natural The fog of itself may 
be ; but what brings it on- just then, at a crisis, 
when they were speculating about the character 
of the chased vessel— some doubting her honesty, 

I others sceptical of her reality, not a few boldly 
I denouncing her as a phantom 7 If an accident of 
i nature, certainly a remarkable one— in truth, a 
; strange phenomenon. 

The reader may smile ut credulity of this kind ; 
but not ho who has mixc<l among the men of the 
forecastle, whatever the nationality of the ship, 

I and whether nicrchantniaii or man-of-war. Not 
I all the training of naval schools, nor the hnasted 
cnliglitcnmcnt of this our age, has fully eradicated 
from the mind of the canvas-clad mariner a belief 
in something more than he has seen, or can see— 
something outside nature. To suppose him eman- 
cipated from this would be to hold him of higher 
intelligence than his fellow-inon, who stay ashore 
ploughing the soil, ns he does the sea. To tlion- 
sands of these he can point, saying : * Beliold the 
believers in supernatural existences— in spirit- 
rappi!ig.s~-ay, in very ghosts ; this not only in 
days gone by, but now -now more than ever 
within memory of man !' Then let not landsmen 
scoif at such fancies, not a whit moro absurd than 
their own credulous conceit.^. 

Aside from this sort of feeling in the war-ship, 
there is soon a real and far more serious utqin*- 
lieiision, in which all have a .diare, officui's as well 
luj men. A fog is before their eyes — apparently fiust 
approaching. It has curtained the other vessel, 
spreatUng over her like a pall, and threatens to 
do the same with their own. 'fhey perceive^ also, 
that it is not a fog of the ordinary kind, but one 
that portcnd.s .storm, sudden and violent For 
they arc threatened by the bhirk sqiuUl of the 
Pacific. Enough in the name to cause uneasiness 
about the safety of their ship ; though not of her 
arc they thinking. Sho is a stanch vessel, and 
can stand the sea's bufletings. Their anxiety is for 
their absent shipmates, whose peril all comprehend. 
They know tlio danger of the two vessels getting 
separated in a fog. If they do, what will be the 
fate of those who have staid behind on the Iwwque 7 
The strange craft has been signalling distress. Is 
it scarcity of provisions, or the want of water 7 If 
so, in either case she will be worse off tliaii ever, 
it cannot be shortness of h.ands to work her sails, 
with these all set 1 Sickness, then 7 Some scouigo 
afflicting her crew— cholera or yellow fever 7 Tins 
inailo probable, by the lieutenant sending back 
for the doctor — and the doctor only. 

Conjecturing emds, and suddenly. The time for 
action has arrived. The dark cloud comes driving 
on, and is soon around the ship, lapping her in its 
damp murky embrace. It clings to her bulwarksi 
pours over her canvas still spread, wetting it 
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l)ijT drops rain down upon the deck. It is no 
longer a question of the silicon starting forth on 
Ids errand of humanity, nor the cutter returning 
to the becalmed barque. Now there is no more 
chance of discovering the latter, tlian of finding 
a needle in a truss of straw. In such a fog, tlic 
finest ship that ever sailed sea, with the smartest 
crew that ever manned vessel, would be helpless 
as a man groping his way in Cimmerian dark- 
ness. There is no more thought of the barque, 
and not so inucli about the absent officers. Out of 
sight, they are for a time almost out of mind. For 
on board the frigate every one has now enough to 
do looking after himself and his duties. Almost on 
the instant of her sails being enveloped in vapour, 
they are struck by a wind coming from a quarter 
directly opposite to that for which they have been 
hitherto set. 

The voice of her commander, heard thundering 
through a trumpet, directs canvas to Iks instantly 
taken in. The order is executed with the prompt- 
ness peculiar to meu-of-war*H men ; and soon after, 
the huge ship is tossing amid tempestuous waves, 
with only storm-sails set A ship under storm- 
canvas is a sight always melancholy to the mariner. 
It tells of a struggle with winds and waves, a 
serious conflict with the elements, which may well 
cause anxiety. 

Such is the situation of the British frigate, soon 
as surrounded by the fog. The sea, lately tran- 
quil, is now madly raging; the waves tempest- 
lashed, their crests like the manes of white horses 
in headlong gallop. Amid them the huge war- 
vessel, but a while before almost motionless, a 
leviathan, apparently the sea’s lord, is now its 
slave, and soon may be its victim. Dancing like a 
cork, slie is buffeted from billow to billow, or 
thrown into tbo troughs between, os if cost there 
in scorn. Her cn;w is fully occupied taking care 
of her, without thought of any other vessel — even 
one flying a flag of distress. Erelong they may 
have to hoist the same signal themselves. But 
there ore skilled seamen aboard, who w'ell know 
what to do— who \vatch luid wuixl every sea that 
comes sweeping along. Some of these tumble the 
big ship about till ilic sleersiucu fed her going 
almost regardless of the rudder. 

There arc but two courses left fiir safety, and 
her captain weighs the choice between them. He 
must ‘lie to,’ and ride out the gale, or ‘scud’ 
before it To do the latter might lake him away 
from the strange vessel — now no longer seen — and 
she might never bo sighted by them again. Ten 
chances to one if she ever vrould, for die may not 
elect to run down tho wind. Bvcii if she did, 
there would be but slight hope of overhauling 
I^cr, supposing the stonii to coiiiiniio for any con- 
siderable time. Tlic probabilities are that she 
^vill lie to. As tho frigate’s lieutcniuit will no 
doubt have control, he will onler her sails to lie 
taken in ; he would scsirce think of quirting from 

that spot 

Thus reflecting, the captain delcmiiiics to stay 


where he is. Everything has been made snug, and 
' the ship’s head set close to wind. 

Still, aboard of her, brave hearts are fdlcd with 
sail forebodings ; not from any fear for themselves, 
but the safety of their shipmates in the barque. 
Both of the absent officers are favourites with 
their comrades of the quarter, as with the crew. 

So too the coxswain who accompanies them. 
What will Ihj their fate ? All are thinking of it, 
iliougli no one offers a surmise. No one can tell to 
what they have committed themselves. ’Tis only 
sure, that in. the tempest now raging there must 
1)6 danger to the strange craft, w'itlioiit counting 
that sif^alised by lier reversed ensign — without 
thought of the mystery already enwrapping her. 
The heart of every man on boanl the war-ship is 
beating with Immunity, and pulsing with pent-up 
fear. And while the waves are fiercely assaulting • 
the strong ship — ^while winds are rattling loud ) 
amidst her rigging— a yet louder sound mingles | 
with their monotone. It is given out at regularly ! 
measured intervals : for it is the minu^un which | 
the frigate has commenccil firing — not as a signal i 
of distress, asking for assistance, but one of counsel 
and cheer, seeking to give it. Every sixty seconds, ; 
amidst the wild surging of weaves, and the hoanc ! 
howling of winds, the louder boom of cannon 
breaks their harsh continuity. 

The night comes down, adding to the darkness, 
though not much to the dilemma in which the 
frigate is placed. The fog and storm combined 
have already made her situation dangerous as 
might bo ; it could not well be worse. Both con- 
ti]i\ie tliroughout the night ; and on through all 
the night she keeps discharging the signal-guns. 
No one aboard of her thinks of listening for 
a response. In all probability, there is no (wnqn 
— nothing upon the barque that could give it. 
Close upon the hour of morning, the storm 
begins to alxite, and the clouds to dissipate. The 
fog seems to be lifting, or drifting ou to some 
other part of the ocean. With hope again dawn- 
ing comes the dawn of day. The crew of the 
frigate- - every man of them, officers and tars — are 
xi\yovL deck. They stand along the ship’s sides, 
langcd ill rows by the bulwarks, looking out across 
the sea. 

There, is no fog now' — not tho thinnest film. 
The sky is clear us crystal, and blue as a boat-race 
ribbon li'esh unfolded ; the sea the same — its big 
weaves no longer shewing sharp white crests, but 
rounded and rolling gently along. Over these the 
sailors look, scanning the surface. Their gaze is 
sent to every quarter — every point of the compass. 
The oflicers sweep tlic horizon with their glasses, 
ranging around the circle where the two blues 
meet. But neither naked eye nor telescope can 
discover aught there. Only sea and sky ; an 
alliatru^s with pinions of grander spread; or a 
tropic biid, its long tail-feathers trailing, train- 
like, behind it. No barque, polacca-rigged or 
otherwise— no ship of any kind— no sign of sail- 
no canvas except a full set of * courses ’ which the 
frigate herself has now set. She is alone upon 
the ocean— in the inijjhty Pacific— a mere speck 
upon its far-strctchiiig illimitable expanse. Every 
mail aboard of her feels this, and feels it with u 
sense of sadness. But they are silent, each iiiquir- | 
ing of himself what has become of the baique, | 
and what lias been the fate of their shipniates. | 

One alone is heard speaking aloud, giving 
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exjnreflBion to a thought now common to alL It is be heard an exchange of tonguea, the like never 
the sailor who twice uttered the prediction, which listened to since the abortive attempt at biiildiu<T 
he again repeats— only changing it to the assertion the tower of Babel. The Mexican nmd-walled 
of a certainty. With a group gathered around dwellings disappear ; swallowed up and lost amidst 
him, he says : ' Shipmates ; wo ’ll never see that the intern surrounding of canvas tents, and 
lieutenant again, nor the young reefer, nor the old weather-board houses, that have risen os by magic 
cox’n — never ! * around them. A like change has taken placci in 

their occupancy. No longer the tranquil iiiteriora 

f^irAti'PK'n V. A noAf-'v rti? -nnr'PTBiT /wvrrivna aI.- . • ; . i ** 


cn AFTER Y. — A BRACE OP BRITISH OFFICERS. — tlic lerhth'a, With giiests sippiim auisccd, cuia^^ 
Scene, San Francisco, the capital of California, and Canario—inunching sweet cokcs and con/hcra«! 
Time, the autiinm of 184!) ; several w*eeks ante- Instead, the houses insido now ring with boistcr- 
cedent to the chase dcserilied. ous ntvelry, smelling of mint and Moiiongaliela ; 

A singular city the Sail Francisco of 181!) ; pd, though the guitar still tinkles, it is aliiiast 
very dill'crent from what it is to-day, and equally inaudible amid the louder strains of clarionet, 
unlike what it was twelve months before the ! liddle, anil trombone. * 

atbresaid date ; when tlie obscure village of Verba AVhat a change in the traflic of the streets ! No 
Buena yieldeil up its name, along with its site, more silent at ceitain hours deserted for the 
entering on what may be Icrmeil a siicond genesis, aieda; at others, trodden by sandalled monks and 
The little village, port of the Mission Dolores, shovel-hatted nricsis — both bold of gaze, wlieu 
built of sun-dried bricks— its petty commerce passing the dark-eyed damsels in high shell-combs 
in hides and tallow renrcsmitm by two or and black silk mantillas ; bolder still, saluting the 
three small ciuft annually visiting it — wakes liTOwn-skinncd daughter of the aboriginal wrapped 
up one morning to behold whole fleets of ships in her blue-gmy rcbozo. Trodden, too, by garrison 
come crowding thruugli the Colden Cate, and sidtlicrs in uniforms of French cut and colour ; by 
dropping their anchor in front of its whartless otticer glittering in gold lace; by townsman in cloak 
strand. Tlioy come from all parts of the Pacific, of broailclotli ; the country gentleman (haciiMidailo) 
from all the other oceans, from the ends of on horseback ; and the herdsmen, or small farmers 


ireiMuiLtru bviu ui .uiu oitiw iiiuiiiriiiius , uuuirt bliii, »ai living inc 

y visiting it — wakes liTOwn-skinncd daughter of the aboriginal wrapped 
whole fleets of ships in her lilue-gr.ay rcbozo. Trodden, too, by garrison 
iie Ciolden Cate, and sidtlicrs in uniforms of French cut and colour ; by 


the earth, carrying every kind of flag known to | (rancheros), in tlieir sidendid ralifornian costuiiie. 
the nations. * The wlialeman, late liarpouuing Some of these are still seen, but not as of yon*, 


‘fish* ill the Arctic, witii him who has been swaggering and conspinions. Amidtheconcum.se 
chasing * cachalot ’ in the IVitic and Indian; the | of new-comers they move timidly; josllpd by 
merchantman standing towunls Australia, China, • rough men in reil flannel shirts, buckskin and 
or Japan ; the triuler among the South Sea j blanket coats, with pi.<lols in their bolts, and 
Islands ; the coaster of Alcxico, Chili, and Peru ; ! knives hanging handy along their liips. Othors 
mcn-u’-war of every flag and fashion — frigates, I eipially formidable in (iiiernscy frocks, or wearing 
corvettes, and double-deckers ; even Chinese junks ! the dreadnought jacket of the sailor; not a few 
and Malayan prahus— are seen sailing into San ; scarcely cIoUilmI at all, shrouding 11ieiriiakcdiic.ss in 
Francisco liay, and cuiiiing to beside the beach of • such rugs as remain after a long juiiriiey ovcrlaml, 
Yerba Buena. I or a longer voyage by sea. In all probability, since 

What has caused llii.s grand spreading of canvas, | it.s beginning, the world never witnc.s.scd so motley 
and commingling of queer craft / AVliat is .still * an assemblage of men tramping llirongli the .streets 
causing it, for still they come / The answer lies in . of a seaport town as those seen in Verba Buena, 
a little word of four letters ; the Baine that from the ; just baptised San Francisco, 184!) a.d. And per- 
beginning of man’s activity on earth has moved , naps never a more varied display of biinling in 
him to many things, too oft to deeds of evil— one bay. 

Some eighteen months before, the Swiss emigre In all certointy, harbour never had so large a 
Sutter, scouring out his mill-race on a tribulaiy number of ships with so few men to man them, 
of the Sacramento River, ob-serves shining particliss \ At least one-half are crcwless, and a laige propor- 
aiiiong the mud. Taking them n]), and lioMing tion of the remainder nearly so. Many have but 
them in the hollow of his hand, he feels that they ' their captain and mates, with, it may he, the car- 
are heavy, and sees tliem to be of golden sheen. \ iwiiter and cook. Tlic sailors arc ashore, and but 
And gold they prove, when siilnnitled to tlie test ‘ few of them intend returning aboard. They have 
of the alembic. The son of Helvetia di.scovera the either gone olf to the gold-diggings, or are going- 
prccioiis metal in grains and nuggets, interspersed i There has been a general tWyandade among the 
witli the silt of a fluvial deposit. They are not . Jack-tars---lcaviug inaiiy a merry forecastle m for- 
the first found in California, but the first coming ! lorn and silent solitude. 

under the eyes of Saxon settlers — men imbued I In this respect, there is a striking contrast 
with the energy to collect and cairy them to the between the stieets of the town and the ships in 
far-off outside world. its harbour. In the former, an eager threng, 

^ Jjess than two years have elapsed since the dig- pushing, jostling, singing noisily along, with all 
ging of Sutter’s mill-race. Meantime, the specks ■ the inimtience of men lialf-inad ; in the latter, 
that scintillated in its ooze have been transported • tranquillity, inaction, the torpor of lazy hie, i 
over the ocean, and exhibited in the great cities— the ships— many of them splendid craft— wore hut 
in tlie windows of brokers and bullion-merchants, hulks laid up for good, and never B^rein going J> 
The sight has proved sutficient to thickly people sea. Some never did. Yet not all the 
the banks of the Sacramento — hitherto sparsely Son Francisco Bay are crcwless. A few still i 
settled — and cover San Francisco Bay with ships their complement of hands — th^^ teng nios y 
from every o^uarter of the globe. Not only is the men-of-war. The strict naval discipline proven 
harbour of Verba Buena crowded with strange desertion, though it needs strategy to areist ^"^ 
craft, but its streets with queer cliaractezs— ad /en- ride at anchor far out beyond swimming 
tnrers of every race and clime— among whom may from the beach, and will not allow gnore-iK»i» 
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approach them. The tar who attempts to take 
prench leave, will have a severe swim for it ; and 
, pei^anee get a shot which will send him to the 
liottom of the sea. With this menace constantly 
before his mind, even California’s gold docs not 
tempt him to run the gantlet. 

Amon^ the craft keeping 'up this iron dis- 
cipline IB one that bears the British flag — a 
man-of-war, conspicuous by her handsome hull 
and clean tapering spars. Her soils arc stowed 
snug, lashed neatly along the yards ; in her rigging 
not a rope out of place. Down upon her decks, 
white as holystone can make them, the same 
ii?gnlarity is observable. Every rope is coiletl 
or trimly turned upon its belayiiig-pin. It 
could not be otluTwise witli the frigate f/riworfcr, 
commanded by Captain Bracebri<lge, a sailor of 
the old school, who takes a pride in his ship. He 
still retains his crew —every one of them. There 
is not a name on tlie frigate's hooks hut has its 
rcpn^sentativc in a live sailor, who can either he 
s(Mm upon her decks, or at any nionient siiintiioiie<l . 
thither by the whistle of the boatswain. Tliougli j 
even if left to Iheiiiselves, but few of them would i 
rare to desert ; gold itself cannot lure them to leave | 
a ship where things are so agreeable ; for Ca]ilaiii j 
Bracebridge does all in his power to make matters i 
pleasant, ibr men as well as oHicers. He bikes 
cure that the former get good grub, and plenty of 
it, including full rations of grog. He permits 
them to have amusements among tlicmBclves ; ! 
while the olficers treat them to tMMii.c-vir(tn(s, \ 
chartwles, and private theatricals. To crown all, a j 
grand ball has been given aboard the ship, in 
anticipation of her tleimrliiru from tlie port — an 
event near ut hand. This, in return fur an eiiter- 
tainmeiit of like kind, given by some citizens in 
honour of her oflicers ; at which more than one 
of the latter made acquaintances they would wish 
to meet again -two of them desiring it with; 
longings of a special kind. In other words, two | 
of the frigate’s ollicers have fallen in love with a 
htaco of shore damsels, with whom they have 
<Unccd, and done some flirting. 

It is the third day after the hall, and these two 
officers are standing upon the poop-deck, convers- 
ing about it. They are apart from their comrades — 
purposely, since their speech is confidential. They 
arc both young men ; the elder of them, Crozier, 
being a year or two over twenty; while the 
younger, Cadwallader, is almost as much under it. 
^zier has passed his term of prohatioiinry service, 
and is now a ‘mate;’ while the other is still a 
^niidsliipiiiitc.’ And a type of this last, just as 
Mappyat would have made him, is Willie (.’adwal- 
mer ; bright face, light-coloured hair, curling over 
weks ruddy as the bloom upon a ri})e peach. 
He is Welsh, wdtli those eyes of turquoise blue 
often o^rvem in the descendants of the Cymri ; 
and hair of a hue seen nowhere else— threads of 
gold commingled with tissue of silver. 

Quite different is Edward Crozier, who hails 
from an ancestral hall standing in the shire of 
^op. His hair, also curling, is dark brown. His 
^mplexion corresponding, and a pair of mous- 
already well grown, lie like leeches along 
nis lip^ the tips turned iipwanl. An aquiline nose 
and broad jaw-blailes denote resolution— a char- 
*^ter borne out by the glance of an eye that never 
"news quailing. He is of medium size, with a 
"gure denoting great strength, and capable of 


cariying out any resolve his mind may make ; the 
shoulders square-set, breast well bowed out, the 
arms and limbs in perfect proportion. In point 
of personal appearance, he is the superior ; though 
both are handsome fellows, each in his own 
style. And as the styles are different, so are 
their dispositions — these rather contrasting. Crozier 
is of a serious, sedate turn; and, though any- 
thing hut morose, rarely given to mirth. From 
the face of Cadwallader the laugh is scfircely ever 
absent, and the dimple on liis chcck-^to employ a 
printer's phrase - appears stereotyped. With the 
young Wclslimau a joke migiit he carried to 
extremes, hut he would only seek hi« m'anche 
by a lark of like kind. Willi him of Salop, prac- 
tical jesting would be dangerous, and niigiit end 
in stern reseiitniciit — jierhaps in a duel Notwith- 
standing this diflLTeiice of ilibpO!«ition, the two are 
hist friends ; a fact perhaps due to the dissimilitude 
of their natures. When not separated by their 
ri'spective dutifs, they keep together aboard ship, 
and together go ashore ; and now, for the first 
time in the lives of both, have commenced making 
hive together. Fortune has favoured them in this : 
that they are not iii love with the same lady. Still 
furtlier, that their sweethearts do not dwell apart, 
iuit live umh‘r one roof, and belong to one family. 
They are not sister.**, for all that ; nor yet cousins, 
though shinding in a certain relationship. One 
is the aunt of the other. Such kinship might 
augur inequality in their age. There is none, 
however, or only a vctv little. Not so much as 
between the young ollicers themselves. The aunt 
is hut a year, or so, the senior of her niece. 
And as Fule has willed, the lots of the lovers 
have. hei*n ca-^t in the proper syiiimelry and 
proportion. Crozier is in love with the former— 
Cadwallader witli the latter. 

Their sweethearts arc both Spanish, of the 
purest blood, the boasted sniujrc azuL Tliey arc 
respectively daughter and grand-daughter of Don 
Cregorio Monti jo, whose house can Im seen from 
the ship : a mansion of imposing appearance, in 
the Mexican hacUmda style, standing upon tlic 
summit of a hill, at some distance inshore, and 
southwai\l from the town. While conversing, the 
yuung otWeers liavc their eyes upon it — one of the 
two assisting his vision with a binocular. It is 
CailwaUader who uses the instrument. 

Holding it to his eye, he says: ‘I think I can 
see them, Kcil. At all eveiit^ there are two heads 
on the house-top, just shewing over the ]»arjipet. 
1 ’ll take odds it 's them, the dear girls. I wonder 
if they see us 1’ 

‘Not unless, like yourself, they are provided 
with telescopes.* 

‘By Jove! I believe they’ve got them. I see 
soinclliiiig that glances in the hands of one ; my 
Inez, I *11 vrarrant.’ 

‘More likely it*s my Canneii. Give me the 
glass. For all those blue eyes you *re so proud of, 
1 can sight a sail farther than you.’ 

‘A sail, yes ; hut not a pretty face, Ned. No, 
no ; you’re blind to beauty, else you’d never have 
taken on to that old aunt, leaving the niece to me. 
lia, ha, ha !’ 

* Old, indeed ! She ’s as young as yours, if not 
younger. One tress of her bright amber iinir is 
worth a whole heuil of your sweetheart’s black 
stuff. lxK>k at this !’ Crozier draws out a lock of 
hair, and unfolding, shakes it tauntingly before 
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the oilier's eyes. In the sun it gleams ^Iden, 
with a radiance of red ; for it is amber, as ne has 
styled it. 

‘Look at this !’ cries Cadwalladcr, also exhibit- 
ing a tress. ‘You thought ]iobod 3 r but yourself 
could show love-locks, l^ere *s a bit of hair, that 
to yours, is as costly silk alongside cheap common 
cotton.' 

For an instant each stands caressing his partic- 
ular tress, then both burst into laughter, as they 
slow away their separate favours. 

Crozier, in turn biking the binocular, directs it 
on the house of Don Gregorio ; after a time saving : 
‘ About one thing you 're right. Will : those head.s 
are the same from wliich we ’ve gut our love-locks. 
Av, and they 're looking this way, through glosses. 
They '11 be expectiug us soon. Well ; we 'll be 
with them, please Go<l, before many minutes. 
Then, you *11 see how much superior bright amber 
is to dull black — anywhere in the world, but espe- 
cially in the light of a Californian sun.’ 

‘Nowhere, under cither sun or moon. Give me 
the mrl with the raven hair !* 

‘ For me, her with the golden bronze !’ 

‘ Well ; cada uno a su (pato [every one to his 
liking], as my sweetheart has taught me to say 
ill her soft Andalusian. But now, Ned ; talking 
seriously, do you think the governor will allow 
us to go ashore V 

‘ He must, and I know he will.’ 

‘How do you know it 

‘Boh ! ma hohil, as our Irish second w*oiild say. 
You 're the son of a poor Welsh siniire— goo<l blood, 
1 admit. But I chance to be heir to twice ten 
thousand a year, with an uncle in the Admiralty. 
1 have asked leave for both of us. So, don’t be 
uneasy about our getting it. Captain Bracebridgo 
is no snob ; but he knows his own interests, aud 
won't refuse our fair request. See ! There he is — 
coming this way. N ow for his answer — aiiirinati ve, 
you may rely upon it.* 

‘Gentlemen,* says the captain, approaching, ‘I 
give you leave to go ashore for the day. The gig 
will take you, landing wherever you wish. You 
are to send the boat b;ick, and give the coxswain 
orders where, and when, he 's to await you on your 
return to tlie ship. Take niy advice, and abstain 
from drink, which might get you into dillicultics. 
As you know, just now San Francisco is full of 
all sorts of queer character— a very Pandemonium 
of a place. For the sake of the .service, and the 
honour of tlic uniform you wear, steer clear of 
scrapes— aud above all, give a wiile berth to women.’ 

After thus delivering himself, the captain turns 
on his heel, and retires- -leaving the young 
officers to their meditations. They do not medi- 
tate long; the desired leave has been granted, 
and the order given for the gig to be got ready. 
The boat is in the water, her crew swarming over 
the side, and seating themselves upon the thwarts. 
The young oflTiccrs only slay to give a finishing 
touch to their toilet, preparatory to appearing 
before eyes, of whose critical glances both liave 
more fear than they would the fire from a broad- 
side of great guns. This arranged, they drop down 
the man-i-ujics, and seat themselves in the stern- 
sheets ; Crozier commanding the men to shove off. 
Soon the frigate’s gig is gliding over the tranquil 
waters of Sku Fraiici.sco Buy ; not in the direction 
of the landing-whaif, but towards a point on the 
shore, to the south of, and some dib* 4 iucc outside 


the suburbs of the city. For, the beacon towards 
which tliey st^r is the house of Don Gregorio 
Montijo. 

CHATTER VT.— >A PAIR OF SPANISH SENORITAS. 

Don Gregorio Montijo is a Spaniard, who, some 
ten years previous to the time of which wo write, 
found his way into the republic of Mexico ; afterl 
wards moving on to ‘Alta California.’ Scttlinir 
by San Francisco Bay, he hccoine a stock-iarmcr-^ 
the industry in those days chiefly followed by 
Calirorniaiis. Ilis grazing estate gives proof that 
he has prospered. Its territory extends several 
miles along the hay, and several leagues hackwaiil 
its boundary in this direction being the shore uf 
the South Sea itself ; while a thousand hcail of 
horses, ami ten times the. number of horned cattle, 
roam over its rich pastures. His house stands 
upon the summit of a hill that rises above the hay 
— a sort of spur projected from higher ground 
behind, and trending at right angles to the bencli, 
where it declines into a low-lyiiig sand-spit. 
Across this runs the shore road, southward from 
the city to Ban Jose, cutting the ridge midway 
between the walls of the house and the water's 
edge, at some three hundred yards* distance from 
each. 

The dwelling, a iniissive quatlraiigular structure 
— in that semi-iuoriscan style of architecture im- 
ported into New Spain by the Com[iiisLuloi-(;.s - 
18 but a single story in height, having a flat terraced 
roof, and an inner court, apiirooched through a 
grand gate entrance, cciitrany set in the front 
iaf^le, with a doubhi-wiuged door wide enough 
to admit the chariot of Sir Charles Graiidison. 

Around a <>a1iforniaii country-house tliero U 
rarely much in the w'ay of oruamentnl grounds 
— even though it l>o a hacienda of the first chuss. 
And when tlie hcadquaiters of a grazing estate, 
still less ; its inclosnres consi.sling chiefly of 
‘corrals* for the penning and branding of cattle, 
usually erected in thtj rear of the dwelling. To 
this almost universal nakedness the gnmnds of 
Don Gregorio oiler some exception. Ho lii« 
ailded a fence, which, separating them from the 
high-road, is penetrated by a portal led entrance, 
with an avenue that leads straight up to the 
house. This, strewn with snow- white sea-shells, 
is flanked on each side by a row of manrjtnita 
bushes — a beautiful indigenous cveigrccu. Here 
and there, a clump of California bays, and some 
scattered pca«jh- trees, shew an attempt, however 
slight, at landscape gartleniug. 

Taking into account the grandeur of his house, 
and the broad acres attached to it, one may well 
say, that in the New World Don Gregorio has 
done well. And, in truth, so Inis he— thriven te 
fullness. But lie came not empty from the OM ; 
having brought with him siifliciciit cash to purchase 
a large tract of land, os also the horses and horned 
cattle with whidi to stock it No needy iwven- 
turer he, but a gentleman by birth ; one ol Bwray 
bluest blood— ludalgos since tlie days of the tw. 

Ill addition to his ready-money, he also brong i 
with him a wife — Biscayan as 
daughter, who at the time was hut achilA His ” 
has been long ago buried; a tombstone in ' 

tery of the old Dolores Mission commemorat ng 

her many virtues. Since, he has hail an . 

to his contracted family circle ; Uio 

being a graud-daiighteiv only a year younge 
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bis daughter, but equally well grown— both having 
jeached the lipcst age of girlhood. It is not 
necessary to say that these young ladies, thus 
gtan ding in the relationship of aunt and niece, are 
the two with whom Edward Crozier and AYillic 
Oadwallader have respectively fallen in love. 

While these young ofricers arc on the way 
to pay them the promiseil visit, a word may be 
said about their personal appearance. Though so 
closely allied, and nearly of an age, in other 
respects the two girls differ so widely, that one 
unacquainted with the fact would not auspcct tlie 
slightest kinship between them. 

qhe aunt. Dona C^'irinen, is of pure Biscayan 
blood, both by her father’s and mother’s side. From 
this she derives her blonde complexion, with tliat 
colour of hair so pleasing to the sight of Edward 
Crozier ; with blue.-gray eyes, known or * Irish *— 
the ^sf^ues and Celts being a kindred race. From 
it, also, she inherits a cheerful smiling countenance, 
>nth just enough of rogueiy in the smile to cause 
a sottpgon of cociuettishncss. ilcr Biscayan origin 
has endowed her with a figure of fine full develop- 
ment, withal in perfect feminine proportion ; 
while her mother 1ms transmitted to her what, in 
an eminent degree, she herself possessed— facial 
beauty. 

In the daughter its quality has not deteriorated, 
but perhaps improveil. For the benignant clime 
of California has this effect ; the soft brec/es of the 
South Sea fanning as fair checks as were over 
kissed by Tuscan or Levantine wind. It is not 
necessary to describe Dona Carmen ]Montijo in 
detail. A chapter might he devoted to her many 
channs, and still not do them justice. Enough 
to say that they arc beyond cavil ; and that 
there arc men in San Francisco who would dare 
<icath fur her sake, if sure of a smile from her 
I to shew approval of the deed. Ay, one who would 
I for as mucu do munlcr. And in that same city 
I is one who would do the same for her niece — Inez 
I Alvarez ; though she has neither a blonde com- 
I plexion, blue eyes, nor amber-coloured hair. In 
I all three different; the first being morena, or 
! brunette ; tlie second, black os jet ; the last, as 
I ravetfs plumes. But she has also Ijcauty, of the 
I type immortalised by many liards — Byron among 
the number, when he wrote his rhapsody on the 
* Girl of Cadiz.’ 

Inez is herself a girl of Cadiz, of which city her 
father was a native. The Conde Alvarez, an 
otUc^r in the Spanish army, serving with his 
j ^'ginicnt in Biscay, there saw a lace that charmed 
I him. It belonged to the daughter of Don Gregorio 
I Montijo— his eldest and first-born, some eighteen 
j y^Ts antecedent to tlic birth of Carmen, liis last. 

I The count wooed the Biscayan lady ; won, and bore 
her away to his home in Andalusia. Both he ami 
she have gone to their long account, leaving their 
muy child, Inez, inheritress of a handsome estate, 
hroni her father, in whose veins ran Moorish blood, 
she inherits her jet-black eyes, having lashes nearly 
half an inch in length, luul above them, brows 
shaped like the moon in the luitldlo of her first 
quarter. Though in figure more slender than her 
mint, she is quite Carmen’s equal in height ; and in 
this may yet excel, since she has not yet attained 
Her full Btature. The death of her parents 
accounts for her being in Culifoniiu; whither 
sue has come to be under the protection of the 
mther of her mother. She has been there but a 


sliort time; and although all the while Movers 
have been sighing around her,’ she longs to return 
to her own Andalusia. 

As already said, Don Gregorio’s dwelling is flat- 
roofed, its top, in Spano-Mcxican phrase, termed 
the a^Maa, This surrounded by a parapet breast- 
high, is beset with plants and flowers in boxes and 
pots, thus foTTiiing a sort of aerial garden, reached 
by a stone stair — the esccUera — whicn leads up out 
of the inner court, called •patio. During certain 
hours of the day, the azotea is a favourite resort, 
being a pleasant place of dalliance, as also the 
finest for observation — commanding, as it does, 
a view of the country at bai:k, and the broad bay 
in front. To look upon the last have the two 
‘ scfioritas,’ on this same morning, ascemlcd -soon 
after breakfast, in all parts of Spanish America 
partaken at the somewhat late hour of 11 a.m. 

That they do not intend staying there long, is 
evident from the character of their dresses. Both 
arc costumed and ci^uipped fur the saddle ; having 
hats of vicuna wool on their lieads^ riding- whips in 
their hands, and spurs on their heels ; while 
in the courtyaid below stand four horses, saddled 
and bridled, champing their bit«, and impatiently 
striking the pavement with their hoofs. Since 
all the saddles are such as slioidd be ridden by 
men, it may be supposed only men are to be 
mounted, and that the ladies’ horses have not yet 
been brought out of the stable. This would natu- 
rally be the conjecture of a stranger to Spanish 
California. But one an fait to its fashions would 
draw his dedm;tii»ns differently. Looking at the 
spurred damsels upon the house-top, and the 
saddlinl horsi^s below, be would conclude that at 
least two of the latter were intended to be ridden 
by the former ; in that style of equitation with 
which the famed Duchesse dc Bcrri was accus- 
tomed to astonish the ])Gople of Paris. The other 
two horses, having larger and somewhat coarser 
saddles, arc evidently designed for gentlemen ; so 
that the cavalcade will be symmetrically composed 
— two and two of Ciich sex. The gentfemen have 
not yet put in an appearance ; but who they are 
muy*be learnt by listening to the dialogue massing 
between the two sehoritas. From their elevated 


thei*c are several vessels riding at anchor just out 
ill front of them. Due, a war-ship, towards which 
the eyes of both keep continuously turning, as 
though ill expectation to see a boat put off’ from 
her side. As vet in>iie such has been seen ; and, 
withdrawing lier gaze from the war-ship, Inez 
optms the conversiilion by asking her aunt a 
question : * Is it ri’aHy true that we ’re going back 
to Spain V 

‘ Quite true ; and I ’m sorry for it’ 

‘ Why should you be sorry P 

‘ Why I There arc many reasons.’ 

‘ Give one !’ challenges the niece. 

‘ I coulil give twenty.’ 

* One will be sufficient — if good.’ 

‘TJiey ’re all gooil,* gravely rejoins the aunt 

‘ Let me hear them, then.* 

‘Firet of all, I like Oalifomia — I love it, its 
fine climate, and bright blue skies.’ 

<Not a bit brighter, or bluer, than those of 
Spain.' 

* Ten times brighter, and ten times bluer. The 
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dLies of the Old World are to thoee of the New ‘ Well ; coda uno a m gusto [every one to his 
as lead to lapis lazuli. In that respect, neither liking]. But about that we two differ. Give me 
Spain nor Italy can compare with California. Its California for a country, and San Francisco for a 


Look at it !' Father has detcriiiincd on leaving. Indeed lie 

‘Looking at it through your eyes, I might think has alrcaily sold out ; so that this house and* the 
so—not through mine. Fur my part^ I see nothing lands around it are no longer ours. As the lawyers 
in it to be so much admired.’ have made out the deed of transfer, and the nionuy 

‘Blit something o?i it ; for instance, that grand has been paid down, we’re only here on suffci^ 
ship out 3 'oiider. Come, now, confess tlie truth ! ance, and must soon yield possession. Then, we ’re 
Isn^t that something to admirer to take ship for Panama, go across the Isthmus, 

‘But that does not belong to the Bay,’ replies and over the Atlantic Ocean; once more to 
the Andalusian. renew the Old-world life, with all its stupid ccre- 

‘No matter ; it *s on it now, and in it— the ship, monies. Oh ! I shall sadly miss the free, wild wavs 
I mean, somebody who, if I mistake nut, has very of California — its rural sports — with their quaint 
much interested somebody else a e<?rtiiin Andalu- originality and picturestpieness. I *in sure 1 shall 
sian damsel, by nanic Inez Alvarez.’ die of nuinif soon after reacliing Spain. Your 

‘Your words will answer as well for a Ihscayan Cadiz will kill me.’ 
damsel, by name Carmen Aloiitijo.’ ‘But, ( -armen ; surely you can’t be happy here 

‘Sujiposc 1 a«liiiit it, and say yes? Well; I —now that everything 'is so chaiigcil? Why, wo 
will. There is one in yonder ship wdio has very can scarcely walk out iii safely, or take a promenmle 
much interested me. Nay, more; I admin*, ay, through the slrcets of the town, e.rowde«l with 
love him! You see I’m not ashamed to confess those rude fellows in red sliirbi, wlio’ve conic to 
what the world seems to consider a woman s weak- search for gold— Anglo-Saxons, as they call them- 
ness. We Biscayans don’t keep secrets ns you selvt-s.’ 

Andalusians. For all, snlrimi, you haven’t kept ‘What? You sjieaking against Anglo-Saxons! 
yours, though you tried hard enough. I saw And with that tr(?ss treasured in your bosom- so 
from the first you were smitten with that young close to your lieart ! * 

English officer who has hair the exact colour of a ‘Ohl^/ic is dilferent. lie’s not Saxon, hut 
fox squirrel.* Celtic, the same as you Biscjiyaiis. Besides, lie 

‘ It isn’t anything of the kind. His hair is a isn’t to be ranked with that rabhlo, even though he 
thousand times of a prettier hue than that of tlie wcto of the same race. The Seiior Cadwalladcr is 


other English officer, who ’s taken your faiic\% tia.* 
‘Nothing to compare with it. Look at this. 


a born hidalgo.’ 

‘Admitting liitii to he, I think you do wrong to 


There’s a curl, one of the handsomest that ever these red-shirted gentry, in culling them a rahhlc. 
grew on the head of man ! Dark and glossy, like Rough as is their exU‘rior, they have gentle hearts 
the coat of a fur-seal. Beautiful ! I could kiss it under their coarse homespun coals. Many of tlieni 


over and over again !’ 

While speaking, she docs so, 


are true bred ami born gentlemen; and, wliat's 
better, behave os such. I ’ve never received insult 


‘And look at this 1’ cries the other, also <lrawdng from them — not even disresiieci, though I 'vo bccu 
forth a lock of hair, and displaying it in tlie sun- beside tlnmi scores of times. Father wrongs tlieiii 


light. ‘See how it shines— like tissue of gold! too: for it is partly their ])rcscnce here that's 
Far prettier than that you’ve got, and better causing him to leave (’alifornia, as so also many 
worth kissing’ others of our old families. Still, as we reside in 

Saying which she imitates the example her the country, at a safe distance from town, we might 


‘ As yourself.’ 
‘And I suppoi 


aunt has set her, hy raising the tress to her lips, enjoy immnnity from meeting los harbaros, as our 
and repeatedly kissing it. people are pleased contcm])tuonsIy to style tliein. 

‘So,8o. my innocent!’ exclaims Carmen, ‘j’ou’ve For ray part, 1 love dear old California, and will 
been stealing too V greatly n^TCt leaving it. Only to think ; I shall 

‘ As yourself.’ never moni behold the gallant vaqiiero, mounted 

‘And I suppose you’ve given him a lovc-lock on his magnificent steed, careering across the plain, 
in exchange ?* and launching liis lazo over the horns of a fierce 

‘ Have you ?* wild bull, ready to gore him if he but miss his aim. 

‘I have. To you, Inez, I make no secret of it Ah! it's one of the finest sights in the world—se 
Come, now ! Be equally candid with me. Have exciting in this dull, prosaic age. It recalls the 
you done so 1’ heroic days and deccls of the Great Condi, the 

‘ I ’ve done the same as yourself.* Cainpeador, and Cid. Yes, Inez ; only in this 

‘ And has your heart gone with the gift ? Tell modern Transatlantic land— -out here, on the shores 
the truth, soSrina.* of the South Sea— do there still exist customs ami 

‘Ask your own, iia; and take its answer for manners to remind one of the old knight-errantrjT 
mine.’ and times of the troubadours.’ . 

‘Enough, then ; we understand each other, and ‘ Wliat an enthusiust you arc I But apropos o 


going?’ salute, and receive them accordingly. Ha, nai 

‘Indeed, yes. And I wonder you’re not the ha!* ^ i i • - ianot 

same. Dear old Spain, the finest country on The clear ringing laugh of the Andalusian 
earth ; and Cadiz the finest city.' echoed by the Biscayan. Instead, a shadow sie 



SUMMER RY THE NORMAN SEA-SIDE. 


over her face, as her eyes become fixed upon two 
fimires distinguishable as men on liorseliack. 

True types of your Californian ctiivalrif !' adds 
Inez ironically. 

‘True types of Californian villainy T rejoins 
Carmen, in earnest. 


SUMMER BY THE NORMAN SEA- SIDE. 

TfUB Norman sea-side is perhaps the most delight- 
ful in all France ; and it is the easiest of access 
from England ; yet many a summer day may be 
passed among its fishing hamlets, and even its 
watering-places, without sight of any except a few 
strangers, who prefer the by-ways to tlie highways 
of pleasure. Others there are— no doubt consti- 
tuting the vast majority — who swarm every sejison 
to the sands and batlis of Havre, wlicrc French and 
English alike enjoy the bustle and brcc/c of the 
jetty, the gaieties of Frascati, and the luiingn .along 
the hay, wliicli curves gracefully as fur us Saint- 
Adiessc ; and sonic even push their rambles as 
far as that chariiiiiig village, on a pilgrimage to 
llie tomb of Talma’s daughter, the hermitage uf 
Alphonse Karr, and the ruins of the ban* lit 
* Jilackskin’s * castle, now siirroimdifl by an iiino- 
iviit farmyard. Of these, a ]>roportioii advance 
Ftill farther- -to Caixi de la llevo, with its two 
lighthouses, its terrible clitf;*, ninl its Shrine of the 
Royal Shoe, where the water, aposlrophisetl by 
(Seoigcs Sand, is supposed to be deeper than at any 
other point of the co^tst. In other directions, a 
sprinkling of visitors is attraeliMl to Leiire, by the 
beauty of its llowors and the abundance of its sea- 
fowl. 

Yon may spend long aflernoons in sucression in 
or about Harlleur, once ‘ the sovereign port of Nor- 
mandy,’ and see none but the iniiabiiants: no ships 
arc at anchor there ; only a few fisliing-boats lie 
moored to the green and slimy piles ; the streets 
of ‘ the Norman Carthage * are nearly deserted ; tlie 
bells in the tower, that formerly sounded a hundred 
and one strokes every morning, in honour of the 
town, are silent ; the old bridge is rotting into tlie 
blackened water ; all is lifeless and decaying. It 

very much the same with Hontleiir, though this 
i!} still, in these midsuniiiicr days, a place of Norman 
resort, notwithstanding its muddy bcacli, washed 
by yellow waves, for tho sake of the wonderful 
picture of land and water, painted in all colours, 
below its wood-crested i-ocks. This is the Nor- 
mandy of Normandy. A town more medieval 
and melancholy of aspect I liave never seen. Not 
so ‘Little Orcher,’ with its orclianls of apples, 
yielding sweet cider, or ‘royal sirop of apples, 
antidote against low spirits ; * but the cultivators 
are not of that opinion ; they anathematise the 
beverage, and deplore their vineyards, ruined long 
^ by a tax, as do most of tho Norman race, 
who grow no grapes now. Among the pleasant 
paths of Orcher, it is quite easy to vrandcr away 
® few pastoral hours. We may mention Fecamp, 
with the remains of its n>yal abbey, famous for its 
'Water of Monks and Monarchs,’ distilled by the 


Fathers in secret ; and Tnjpville, ‘the Norman f»asis,’ | 
which the elder l)unl.^s claimed to have discovered. 
At summer-tide, w'hezi three or four thousand 
strangers, chiefly from Paris and the populous 
cities on tlie banks of the Seine, arc congregated 
at Eltrctat, in the great gap between the cliffs, the 
French sea-side appears in perfect character. There 
is no comparing it with Calais, Boulogne, Dieppe, 
or any other of the cvery-day haunts wnich 
people mistake for France. Here are two states 
of society, the most opposite that can be conceived, 
yet existing togetlier, though the one is in its 
youth, tlie other in its decrepitude. They stand 
utterly apart -tho fishing and tlie fashionable, the 
denizens and tho visitors. ’I'ho abodes of the 
fishermen, their haunts, all belongings of theirs, 
are iliifcrcnt ; for there has not been time fur the 
new to obliterate the old. 

A few years since, Etndat was nothing more 
tlian a scattered hamlet, inhabited by fisher- 
men, of a cliaracter precisely identical with that of 
tlie great lisliiiig-race spread along the shores of 
France from Calais to Bayonne, from Marseille 
to Perpignan. There is not mucli difference be- 
tween the class of men who liarpoon the tunny in 
tlie waters of Toulon, the Noniians who provision 
tlie markets of Paris, or the Bretons who preserve 
the sardine shoals for the salters and packers of 
La Ciierande. Enter their cabins ; there is a family 
likeness between them all— the same rude interiors, 
hung with nets — half-buried in sfind, or perched, 
like nt>sls, on the peaks of rocks ; the same 
muscular type of men, with nervous limbs, bronzed 
complexion*, active, laborious, and sober, and 
s|>cndiiig lialf their lives in their boats ; the same 
robust class of women, watching fish-traps, mending 
nets, preparing the ‘catches’ for sale, collecting 
oysters, musele^ and cockles, carrving burdens, cook- 
ing, and each, in some way, a scliuol mistress of the 
household. This is the fishenujiii, and the fisher- 
man’s life, no matter whether at Perpignan or at 
Ktretat, where it is found, unchanged from im- 
memurial time, on the sea and on the land, but 
especially in the clustered cottages that look like a 
part of the scenery, and whicli, in contrast with 
the fresh manners that arc taking possession of 
the valley, remind you of a work by an old Dutch 
master liiing side by side w'ith one by the youngest 
favourite of the Royal Academy. The dwellers in 
tiie hamlets have an inherited affection for their 
abject abodes ; they have not yet been transformed 
into Brighton or Ramsgate lioatmcii ; they keep, 
for the most part, to tlieir flinty sham of the beach, 
which the lioliilay-makcrs rarely approach ; go 
up to the altar of '(hir Lady of Safety* — a chapel 
wdiich they tlienisidves built, at a great elevation, 
passing the sUmes from the valley to the height, 
fiand-over-liaiiil, like buckets at a fire ; cultivate 
their ungrateful ganleiis, and accept with gladness 
the small profits of their precarious iiuliistry. 

I do not see how tho condition of this class has 
been at all improved by the periodical influx of 
inoiiey-spoiiding strangers. In spite of all, how- 
ever, thev seem content with their rude homes, 
of a gleaming white or brilliant crimson, often 
picturesquely ensconced in the richly tinted recesses 
of the rock, far up above the sea, and modestly 
overlooking it. Yet will this be for long I How 
long did it bike Trouvillc to change from a group 
of cabins planteil round a chapel into a town of 
thirty streets, with twenty thousand visitors each 
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Bommer, a casino, a carriage promenade, and the 
fadiion of wearing five diffcTent dresaea every day ] 
The tzansformation ia going on rapidly enough at 
Etzetat The way over the cliffs, along the well- 
made road, among handsome groups of trees, leads 
to the Etretat of the future ; fantastic countzy- 
houacs, which auggcat the idea of having been 
just unlocked, after having been brought down, 
ready-made, from St Qermoin, or over from Biar- 
ritz ; there are ga^ shops ; there ia an hotel ; 
the sands have their loungera ; pleasure-skiffs arc 
putting out upon excursions to the giants of the 
water that so grotesquely adorn the sea-approach, 
or to the marine grott^ the Maidens’ Hall in 
particular, whence the ghosts of three young girls, 

I Jieaded up in a barrel once upon a time, and filing 
among the billows, by a cruel baron, cmeige every 
night, in long pale robce^ to revisit the ruins of 
tw which was once their castle. All is bright 
and fluttering enough, these summer noons. 

Three bells hang in the tower of ^Our Lady’s 
Kirk’ at Etretat The;^ are named respectively 
Marie-Celeste^ Alcxandrinc-Clarisse^ and Pauline- 
Adele — ^presumably after the unfortunate ladies of 
the cave. Only a lew years ago, their diicf employ- 
ment was in calling the fisher-p^ple to prayers, toil- 
ing for the dead, and summoning assistance* in hours 
of danger, when a sadden light had arisen in the 
darkness out at sea, or ivhen, hy day, some ship, 
with bare-headed crew, was seen labouring in the 
wild waters below. A change has come over tins 
old structure in the narrow and shadowy glen, ami 
it is a lion of the two seasons— for Etretat has two. 
A still Imauir walk .'leads to where it stands, 
beyond the limits of the original village, dark- 
towered, though no longer lonely. The change is 
ver^ evident here. I see, it is true, the ancient 
burial-stones half-buried in the earth, mutilated, 
moB^, with undecipherable words painted or 
graven on them; nut there is a growth of 
modem graves, of a modem fasliion, in their midst ; 
decked with bead-wreaths and crosses, glazetl 
niches, artificial flowers, frivolous dolls, rhymed 
pra^rers ; and so at the fisherman’s especial fane, 
a miniature chapel on a height above, visible from 
hr off, whose doors are never shut by night or 
day, where there is no priest and no congregation, 
but whither the sailors come with their supplica- 
tions for safety, or thank-offerings for escape or 
good-fortune, it is very warm and bright ; and 
uie perspective on eve^ side, though few coze to 
dimo so high, is exceedingly inspiring. 

The maigin of the sea, without metaphor, shines 
biilliantlv golden in the downward distance ; the 
rocks look like pebbles, and the pebbles like grains 
of sand. Turn in one direction, and the face of 
the clifiE^ draperied with moss of varied colours, 
sparkles with the scattered waters of a scarcely 
visible cascade that pours in spray from the 
summit: below, is *the great bath of the sea- 
gull,’ whither that damorous bird is taking his 
way ; in fronl^ are giant rocks towering out of the 
water, ro white that they seem to have caught 
the whiteneM of the foam ; and, wending along 
an upward path, certain children, headed by a 
priesuy figure, and two or three ‘sisters’ in snowy 
head-daesses, are gping to early pxayen. One 
thing is noticeable at Etretat— no matter how 
calm the sea, it is never silent ; the edioes from 
the grottos are perpetual, though ranging from a 
sonorons murmur to a thundmus uproar ; for the 


waters often come in, though not in this June 
weather, so mightily and fiercely, that they seem as 
if about to rend the gzeat rocks from their founda- 
tions. By some^ indeed, the village is preferred as a 
winter lounge ; hut it is seldom winter at Elre- 
tat, notwithstanding its northerly position— that is, 
vou rarely have any snow, and people frequently 
bathe iu December. I have seen it under botli 
aspects, and while remembering pleasantly its new- 
year ralos, prefer the sultrier month that dresses 
with fi|pi, and shades with linden trees, the stony 
foundations of the Petit Val. The good wiv^ 
sit chatting in the open air ; the tide swells hotly 
in, with me sun glaucing deep into its waters • 
the craft of the fishermen, whether lazily stzandedl 
or as lazily afloat, or skimming^ as if under sails 
of brick-r^ fire, far out bevond the chalky 
monolith of Beval, seem to glow together with 
one reflex of the season; green and yellow 
mshes, or, rather, a peculiar species of sea-wced, 
here and there fringe the sand ; and a miniatuie 
white chateau, approached by trellised walks, 
suggests the idea of a summer-house. There is 
a girl stouding on a hill, shading her eyes with 
one hand, and holding a child with the other, 
who is expecting somutliiug to make its appear- 
ance round tliat corner of the cliff, down which 
loose grass and stones are slowly rolling, as if 
they hod done nothing else since the creation. 

Women, we see, arc hurrying down by La Val- 
leuse, a steep flight of steps, portly bnilt in the soil 
above, partly chiselled out of the living rock ; for the 
sea is going out, and the sands will soon be free from 
its salt, saturated by the fresh streams that, usually 
unseen, percolate in all directions tlio chalk ; anil 
this is tne time for Nausicaa and her maidens to 
be at work— very brawny Nausiciuis, very un-Gre- 
cian maidens. Here they are, c.'ich with a bundle of 
‘ linen * (French for dirty clothes of all sorts) under 
her anns. Tlicy disperse to their several stations ; 
they kick iip holes in the sand with their wooden 
shoes, which inslantlv brim with soft, fresh water, 
and they ply their latwurs in this natural laundry 
amid a dm of talk. For this is the Bialto, the 
Parliament, the Exchange of the fishing-people of 
Etretat. It is here that all nuitteis arc discussed 
interesting to them and theirs ; the price of their 
single commodity in the neighbouring hamlets ; 
how much the owner of boat 49 will have earned 
by next St Sylvostez’s Day ; what mamages aro 
whispered o£ And the dames and damsels of the 
locality have it all their own way here ; no man 
ever approaches tlieir conference, unless it be, at 
long intervals, some iinlistcning coastgiiari, or 
unconscious stranger. But even this privile^d 
and primitive ground of gossip is in dan^r by 
another tide than that of the sea. Already, the 
purely local chatter is mingled with echoes from a 
world which, within living memoir, might have 
been heard of, but certainly never mul been seen 
in that seimestercd angle of the Norman cout. 
The origiiial simplicity is fading out ‘TouwtSi 
or the Parisian equivalent for them, scrawl their 
names on the rock walls of the Maidens’ Chamher, 
and would, for the same puipuse, tiy to 
Romaine’s Cavern, if they dareu to try. Nowh^ 
near Etretat at all will remain those ‘ ?" 

two,* which, in all likelihood, will 
the farther sedusionB ; and the 
church-tipped, cottage-clustered, whit^fronW, T w- 
low-flooze((biae-edged| green-embroidered valley, 
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Bhom of its idyllic giaccB, muat in couiae of time 
deaerate into a play-ground for the bigger valley 
which brii^ the Seine from Forifl^ a^ a good 

dealof Phiu withit 


EDIBLE BIRDS’ NESTS. 

Edible birdsf nests are found for the most part 
in the Southern Archipelago. The chief region of 
supply is that comprising Java^ Borneo, Celebes, 
and the Sulu Idands. llie bM; which produces 
the nests is a little swallow, Hirundo esevUnta, 
This salangan swallow, as it is called, is slightly 
bigger than a blue tit; it has a brown back ; but j 
the under snrfiice of its body, as also the extrem- 
ities of the feathers in its forked tail, are white. 
It flics with wonderful speed and precision; and 
on the Javan coast, where the surge breaks wildly 
against the precipitous and cavern^ walls of rock, ! 
die little birds may bo seen in swarms darting 
hither and thither through the spray. They prob- 
ably feed on fragments of molluscs and other small 
animals which abound on those coasts. As you | 
watch the surface of the water rising and falling, 

I yon notice how the holes in the rock are now con- 
I coaled, now open again ; and the little creatures, 

I watching their opportunity, dart in and out with 
I lightning speed. Their nests are fixed to the 
' arched roof of these caverns. 

What sort of a thing, then, is the edible bird’s 
nest that ministers to the taste of the luxurious 
Ghinesef It is that portion of the fabric which 
serves os a sort of bracket on which the nest itself ; 
• (made of gross, sea-weed flbres, small leaves, &c.) I 
is built. There ore two forms of ibis support, one 
flat like an oyster-shell, the other deep and spoon- 
shaped. It is a transparent mass, somewhat like 
isinglass, mother-of-pearl, or w'hite born, and is of 
animal origin. It was formerly supposed that this 
gelatine-like mass might be prepaid in the bird’s 
crop, from sea-wetnl and other marine plants. This, 
however, is a mistake. If one opens the animal’s 
stomach about the time of building, it is found to 
contain insect^ but no vegetable matter ; more- 
over, in all species of tlie family of swifts, the 
crop is wanting. Dr Bernstein bos found that at 
that season the salivary glands under the tongue 
are enormoudy developed. On opening the bill, 
they arc seen as two lo^e swellings, one on cither 
side, and the : cliietly supply the material iji ques- 
boc. They secrete a viscid mucous substance like 
a concentrated solution of gum-arabic, which cun 
^ drawn out of the mouth in long threads ; and 
in the air, it soon dries, and is found to be the same 
(even microscopically) os the bracket material. 
Blades of grass and similar objects can be stuck 
^gether with this saliva ; and there is a species 
of salangan (supposed, but erroneously, to feed on 
8ca-weed) wUch does not make a pedicle or bracket 
on which to build its nest, but merely sticks 
^tber, by means of its saliva, some grass, dry 
afid sea-weed, and fixes them directly to 
uiexock. The nests of this species^ however, are 
^ of great commeidal importance. 


When one of the little birds wishes to begin 
building, it flies repeatedly against the selecterl 
spot, pressing each time a little saliva i^ainst the 
rock with the tip of its tongue. This it will do from 
ten to twenty times, moving away not more than a 
few yards in the intervals. It then alight^ and 
arranges the material in semicircular or horse-shoe 
form on the rock, continuing to add saliva; and 
Ijy the motions of its body from side to sid^ the 
yet soft saliva is forced out over the harder parts, 
producing those peculiar undulatory bands which 
give the nest a stratified appearance. It is thought 
not unlikely that part of the secretion used by the 
bird comes from tne largely developed glands in its 
stomach; also, that gelatinous matters picked up 
in the surge are employed in the construction of 
its nest Tho salangan never uses the same nest 
mure than once, and that for only a month, and 
after the young brood is flown, the nest soon 
decays and falls to pieces. The salanmns are 
generally found to build their nestS in the rocks 
of the coast, but not always. Thus, multitudes 
of them are met within the limestone caverns of 
the district Bimdong, which is nearlv in the middle 
of Java, and ten miles from cither the north or the 
south coast It is ascertained, too, that these birds 
leave their nests eveir morning to seek their food 
along the coast, so that they must travel at least 
a score of mil(‘S daily ; in fact, these busy crea- 
tures, like the swifts of our summer, appear to be 
on the wing the whole day long. 

If wc are ready to wonder at the dexterity with 
which the little birds dart in and out of their 
dark rocky home, against which the ocean surge 
thunders ^vith ceaseless fury, and hursts into up- 
n’ard-lcaping foam, the exploits of the hardy natives 
whose business it is to ‘ pluck* the nests will still 
more surprise us. These men form a distinct and 
very exclusive class or craft. They have a special 
guardian angel, the goddess Loro, the queen of 
the coast, who rules the sur^^. This goddess 
(Jnnghuhu informs us) is held in high reverence. 
At a place called Rongkop, there is, on the summit 
of a Wd rock, a temple erected in her honour. 
No mortal dwells there ; and no one will pass 
without raising his hands to his head in grave 
salutation. It is death for any one to attempt to 
enter, except the chief of the society of ncst-pluckers, 
who fills tne office of priest The goddess is sup- 
posed sometimes to come up from the sea, and go 
into this her dwelling, which is adorned with beau- 
tiful vessels^ couches, and garments, whereof she may 
make use at her pleasure. The priest occasionallv 
enters to remove dust from the furnishings. At such 
times, sacrificial incense is burnt at the door ; not 
a word escapes the chiefs lips ; and the company 
outside remain in silent reverence on their knees. 
The nlucking of the nests is preceded by a festival 
before’ tLc house of the goddess. Clean mats are 
spread on tho grass, and covered with various 
aWcles of food. The priest first invites Qum 
Loro to take he.* nlace and partake of the dainties, 
while all the coihp.my throw themselves on their 
faces on tho ground. Then Uie priest gives a 
signal, the men rise again, and the feast proceeds; 
while soiuids of music come from the ba&ground, 
and dancing-girls make their appearanoe, decked 
with flowers. ., , , . * 

We have now to oonsider the adventurous work ox 
gathering the nests. The plucker, with nothing on 
hut a cloth round his loins, and with a knife and a 
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netted bug at his side, takes his place on a stage (of colourec 
two cross-bars) fastened to the end of a rope, and is eggs fou 
let down against the face of the precipitous rock. * harveal 
With the left hand he grasps the rope; in the the nex 
right, he has a rod, with winch he holds himself worst, ii 
os fur 08 possible from the rock. Thus he descends, cleaned 
often several hundred feet, amid the r<iur of the of haml 
breakers and the swarming of innunicriible birds, again yi 
When he has come opposite a salangan hole, he ossorlmf 
makes a signal, and tlie lowering is stopped. lie seventy 
now sets himself swinging — and here follows the China 
most dangerous part of the operation — gradually cases ; 1 
increasing his width of swing, till he thinks he will curiosit} 
be able to leap otf into the hole, and find foot- mention 
hold on a part of the rock which he has previously done wil 
noted. Should the venture fail, death is certain, rcckoncc 
Tho man has generally a thin cord fastened round reckon ( 
his body, and connected with the rope, so os to gether 
enable him to pull the stage to himself again, the proi 
Sometimes, though rarely, this cord breaks, and nually i 
then there is nothing for it but to make a liold pally,‘tw 
spring out towards the dangling stage. But so the man 
fearless anti practised are the men, that they gener- or perfe 
ally nccnniplish this fearful leap successfully, even tliuiis:ini. 
when laden with their booty. When the plitcker weight i 
has got safely into the hole, he cuts olf the nests twenty I 
with his knife, and puts them in his bag ; for those compare* 
high lip, he uses tlie rod with the knife fixed | themseb 
to tlie. end of it. Tlie operation deinands gn^at | unil wh 
address ; the slippery rock, perhaps, hardly alfords ; per ccii 
standi ng-gruuni], and the man will cling with hand ! f[uality 
and feet to the little cracks or projections ; while | twenty-* 
the alarmed binls Hit to and fro in the. gloom, j trade 'tie 
and the tnimiltunus water beneath Hashes with | called sc 
pWphoresceiice. The plucker, however, knows his | these ar 
work, and when he is suHiciently laden, he ilruws { Tlie nesl 
the stage towards iiim.self, iiiuunts it, and is piillfnl j taken as 
up by his companions. Tlierciipou, another re- 1 Htaiices. 
peats the operation. | ing on tli 

As the method just described is both a dangerou.s \ from tin 
and a slow one, the natives ailopt, when possible, i (Hiinese 
another, which consists in fixing a rope-ladder , one of t 
from the top of the rock down to the cavern, and | there so 
also a sort of hanging bridge of ro])e within the I recent a 
cavern, either running round the wall, or passing ! Troschel 
across. The internal surface of the cave.rn is often not cons 
^[really pitted by the action of the weather, present- { substanc 
mg a s|)ongy appearance, so that it is not ditlicnlt ! any aniii 
to find points for attachment of the ropes. The for wliul 

craft is so very exclusive that no foreigner 

is permitted to enter the caste or be present at 
the cercmoiiies. Some Dutch merchants, indeed, 
once attempted to enter the caves, but none of nonv 

them ever saw the light again, ‘'flic goddess That 

Jioro has- taken tliciii to her bo.soiii,* said the Kqui 

Javanese; and this was all the explanation they 
would vouchsafe. 

The salangan swallows breed four limes in the j. |. 

year, each time (as has been said) build ing u fresh . ' 

nest The nests are plucked three times, and thus 
only one brood is left to the binls. There is no 
perceptible diminution, however, of their xiumbGr, 
which is pretty accurately knov.n, as the nests are To s 

counted, and two birds arc reckoned to each. The To x 

five caverns at Karang Bollong, in Java, thus con- Shall 

tain 3^10, 000 swallows, from which, in three pluck- if th 

ings^ about 500,(K)0 nests are annually taken. The Can i 

plucking takes place always at the time of ‘ ripe- — — 
ness that is, when the majority of the nests con- MntM 


coloured and useless. All the young birds and ^ 
eggs found arc cruelly thrown into the sea. The best 
‘harvest' is in the months of July aiul August* ’ 
the next best, in November and December ; the I 
worst, in April and May. The collected nests are ' 
cleaned and assorted ; they are first pocked in l)a«>s 
of hamboo fibre or palm bast, and tho merchant!) 
again ]iack them for the market (after a second 
osaorlmcni) in cases containing a half picul or 
seventy imunds. ’ 

China is the only considerable recipient of these 
coses ; tho few cases which arc brought as a 
curiosity to Europe and America are hardly wortli 
mention. I1ic gi-catcst trade in birds' nests is 
done with ('antou, the entire import there being 
reckoned at 12<.X) piculs, or l(i8,00() lbs. \Ve may 
reckon on fifty no-sts to the pound, so that alto- 
gether 8,400, (K)0 nests, or, from three pluckinirs, 
the nroducts of 2,800,000 pair of binls, are an- 
nually introduced into China. There arc, princi- 
pally,‘two kinds of nests distinguished in (.hinton- - 
the miindarin nests, and tlie oi^inary ; the former, 
f»r perfectly while kind, are sold at throe to four i 
tliuii.'iand dollam per picul, which is doiihic tlicir 
weight in silver. Each poinul thus costs in China 
twenty to thirty dollars, a tjiiitc exorbitant price, 
compared with that which tin! salangan pliickers 
theinsolve.s receive for their dangerous work, 
uiiil which is, at the most, only ten to twelve 
per cent, of the market value. The second 
finality of nests are sold at 8ixt«»en huiulrcd to 
twenty-*‘ight hiiiulivd dollars, 'riiere is a small 
lra«lo done in the. kin<i of nest built by the so- 
called seawcol-cailing salangan, referred to above ; 
these are sold at two huiidnnl dollars the picul. 
The nests are dissolved in watiT or broth, and so j 
taken as soup. It is highly spiced with minor sub- I 
Htaiice.s. This forms an entivc which is rarely want- | 
ing on the tables of the wealthy Chinese, and ik^vcc j 
from that of the imperial court at Peking. The j 
(Hiinese set a high vahn* upon it, cimsiilcring it 
one of the best stiiuiilaiits ; but for this opinion 
there sccniB to be. little or no ground. The ino.‘»t 
recent analysis of the iic.‘«ts we owe to Professor 
Troschel of Bonn. He Hiids that the material does j 
not consist of specially iiourisliing or stiinulaling 
substances, but is rjuite siiiiilar in constitution to 
any animal saliva. Thus the Chinese iwy dearly 
for wliul lias really no intrinsic value. 


S 0 N N K T. 

How Bwoct to watch from some vine-covered hilh 
That overlooks the peaceful vale below— 

Kound wii.i^h in iioii*iiiirfirai;il».u: 

Cind in their robes of everlasting snow, 

IVith hoary peaks uplifted to the sky, 

Italia’s Hentiuels, her mountains, staml - 
A summer sunset and tho daylight die 
First in the valley, ns if Twilight’s hand 
Were laid upon it, and ii lied away 
To sleep amid the mountains’ ice and snow ; 

To nestle thei'e until a new-born day 
Sliall wake to joy and life the world below. 

If thou hast ever seen this picture, say, 

Can any land a fairer, brighter shew ? 


tain young that are just beginning to be Hedged. 
When they arc fully fledged, tlic nestr have become 
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A CARNIVOROUS PLANT.* 

! Is it a fact that some plants capture and feed upon 
I insects? Can they digest animal food, and arc 
; they nonrislicd Ly it? Numerous careful u1>.^erva< 
I lions have placed this £ict heyond douht ; hut not 
; cuiiteiit with the views of others, I liavc tried 
; iiiHiiy experiments which have confirmed me in 
i the above opinion. Throughout the vegetable 
. world there are many instances of plants being 
lly-calchers, without being at the same time fly- 
(ligcstci's. Of these 1 shall not treat, but shall 
I confine myself to those which digest and absorb 
I the victims which they have seized, and even 
tills class includes several— such its the Siiii- 
: dewH, which sparkle in the sunshine in so many 
marshy spots in our own country ; Venus’ Fly- 
■ trap, whose geographical distribution is confineil to 
the marshes of North Carolina ; the common But- 
I terwort, which inhabits our island, and .shew.s its 
; iiicurvcil leaves on marshy soil ; and the I’itcher- 
I plants, which never grace our country witli their 
j presence^ except in hot-houses, where many species 
iire cultivated. There are other plants to which si 
hke property has been attributed, but, instead of 
enumerating these, 1 shall Ixist succeed in intro- 
ducing my readers to the mysteries of the process 
which they adopt, by selecting one of those already 
iiauied, and tracing the course which it pursues 
when an unw’ary fly' has come within its reach. 

I have no hesitation in choosing Venus’ Fly-trap 
v^ioma miiseijjultijy ns it is the best known of this 
class of plants. It has a ])eculiar appearance, and 
I'ot easily forgotten. A number 
winged leaf-stalks spread out in a radiating 
manner from the root, each canying at its tennin- 
ation a leaf in connection with which all the 
fitrangc phenomena are displayed. This leaf con- 
wsts of two blades, on each of which are three 
a midrib or kind of hinge iniitcs the two 

This aiiide hi^ been written for ns by an cxi)cricnccd 
1 interesting work on Insceti rorotu Plants, 

Ji Barwin, may bo oonsultod for further details 

I «atheiuhjoot.-Ki. 


blade.«», while these latter arc surrounded above 
by bair-like processes mucli resembling eyelashes, 
but which, from being connected with the deeper 
structures, and not with the superficial ones alone, 
are not generally reganlcil as tri/e hairs, and hence 
we shall name them spines. Over the upper sur- 
face of each blade are numerous little red bodie.o, 
which are specially abundant in the vicinity of 
tlic six hair.«. When these hairs arc touched, 
the blad(*.s clo.se, and the .spines cross at right 
angles, interlocking exactly like the fingers of 
a clu.-ed hand ; and the red bodies yield the 
secretion wliich is the active agent in dige.slion. 
Let m now’ view the plant in active operation. 
The weather is warm, and conserjiiently its appe- 
tite is vt*ry keen, when an incautious liy, attracted, 
it may be, by llie roundish glands of a fine red 
hue, light.s on the surhicc of the leaf, and has 
scarcely taken <i step when one or more of the six 
sensithe hairs arc touched, and immediate closure 
of the blades ensues ; even if this proce.<.s were not 
iiistantiiiieous, the bending of the marginal spines 
I would present a barrier to its upwaiil progress, 

I oiul cau.^e it to irritate anew the hairs, and thus 
hasten the contraction. The tty is now caught; 
but, .'IS the leaves have only come together at their 
margins, a con.4iderable hollow’ space is left in the 
centri?, and if the leaf behold betw’ceu the observer 
and the light, the Jly may be seen moving about 
frem eml to end of the leaf in quest of means 
of escape. The force w'ith w'hich tlie blades con- 
tract is very considerable, and iviulers it quite 
impossible for the lly to force it open. In this 
narrow prison it may remain alive for some time, 
for even at the end of tw’o days I have removed 
one still living ; but sooner or later a slightly vis- 
cous fluid, sccreteil by the red glands, is tbrow'ii 
out, which envelops the insect and soon terminates 
its existence. The blades now press more closely 
together, till ultimately the tw’o sides arc in 
close api^osition, so far as the inclosed object will 
lulmit of that. This secretion is of an acid char- | 
actor from the presence of formic acid, and there 
I is reason to believe that there is in it a substance 
I like pcpsiiie, which plays so important a part in 
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the digestion of man and of the lower animals; and 
under the influence of this, the material of the (ly 
capable of yielding nourishment to the phint is 
digested, and ultimately absorbed by the same red 
glands which secreted the fluid, and which have 
in their interior bodies like mouths, which botanists 
call stomata. This process may not l)c completed 
for three weeks, but it is sometimes accomplished 
in a shorter time, and after the whole material 
substance of the lly has disappeared, the two 
blades of the leaf again open, when a mere sem- 
blance of the creature is found lying on them, 
which, on pressure, yields nothing from its inte- 
rior, all its substance having been absorbed. 
Some supposed that the digested material was not 
absorbed by the leaf, but that it ran tlowii the 
channelled petiole and so came into contact with 
the roots, which absorbed it ; but experiment shews 
that such is not the case, and hence wc are shut 
up to the idea of absorption, for the snbstiincc was 
certainly inside the leaf, nothing has escaped from 
the leaf outwardly, and yet nothing is now ibnrnl 
within. Darwin hiis shewn that there is direct 
evidence of absorption, for Svliere bits of meat 
and crushed insects W'crc several times phured on 
glands, an<l these were compared after some hours 
with other glands from distant paiis of the same 
leaf, the latter shewed not a trace of aggregation, 
whereas those which had been in contact with the 
animal matter were well aggregati^d.* 

Such is the merest skctcli of the mode in which 
a fly is caught and digested, and if you ask me liow 
large a creature can be thus summarily disposed 
of, 1 answer that that depends very much on the 
size of the leaf. Now, these leaves of the Venus 
Fly-trap vary much in dimensions : the largest 
which 1 have ever scon measured in length, from 
one end of the blade to the utlier, an inch and a 
half ; from the midrib to the edge of leaf, from 
which spines proceed, three-quarters of an inch ; 
while the spines themselves nie;isui'ed half an inch. 
The spines iiuiiihercd twenty-four on the margin 
of the right blade, and twenty-throe on that of the 
left. It had a grand and imposing eiroct ns it 
stood erect in a hanging basket in a gn;en-liousc, 
but I doubt not had sent many a thrill of horror 
through the frames of beetles, cockroaches, spiders, 
&c. Yet wc must not suppose that our friends 
the Dionmas are chargeable with gluttony ; on the 
contrary, their appetites are easily satislied, two 
or three flies of moderate size being the limit 
beyond which they seldom go. They also seem 
to prefer the catching of their own game, for if wc 
take to feeding them urtificially, and with injudi- 
cious kindness attempt to ovenfo tliat act, they are 
almost certain to fall victims to such an attempt. 
I have seen fatal issues from such a course, where 
raw beef was the substance employed ; in moderate 
quantity they can digest this well, but a surfeit 
proved fatal. Milk they can take easily, and with 
relish, and if you indulge yourself with a peep 
into their leafy stomach after that diet has been 
token, you will find that it has speedily separated 
into curd and whey, and that the former becomes 
dissolved ; nine days in one instance sufficed to 
make the curd nearly disappear. But while 
casein in this loose form seems only to benefit the 
plant which partakes of yet in its compressed 
ibnn, as che^ it is highly detrimental, and on 
aevetal oecafliou it haa caused the death 61 the 


leaf which hud inclosed it. In one instance I i 
trusted that, us old moulded cheese is rather an nict ! 
to digestion in the human stomach, it might prove ' 
to be equally so in that of the Dionmo, but I ! 
(loomed to be disapjioiiited, as the leaf with the ! 
fresh and that with the okl cheese heenme hluc]^ ' 
alK>ut the same time. Salt, so valuable in hnnmn ' 
digestion, seemed most deleterious in that of this ' 
plant, which succumhed to the attempt to render 
the boiled white of egg savoury. When a aulli- 
cieiit amount of food has biHiii taken by the phint, it 
gives distinct indication of such being llui ciise, by 
refusing to respond to any amount of sl imulatioa 
of tlic sensitive liairs. I 

I have spokcMi of tlie blades contracting, and in ! 
reroreucc to this ])roperty tlie questions naturally j 
suggest themselves : lias this contriiclioii any ' 
relation to the kind of ol)jcct inclosed t and, [low ■ 
is the closure effected ? , 

III replying to the first question, I iinlursita- 
tingly alliiin that it docs hear uii iinportantielatinri ' 
to siu'h ail object ; for, if tlie imdosetl .siil)stanf:c be 
an iiuligestihle material, such as a jichhle, brick, or 
chalk, &C., the contraction, though it takes place 
in response to the irritation of the liairs, will not 
continue for any length of lime ; wliereas, if ih.; 
i substance offered has niitriiuit material, the LmL' 
not only ehisc.*, but continues closed till the nutri- 
ment has hi.eu exhausted. 

The second (|ue.'«liun, as to the means by whicli 
the closure is idlected, is one of l•onsider:llll^! 
dilliculty. Carpenter and some otlii rs bdii'Vinl 
that it was owing to two sets of cells in the midrib, ' 
situated ill the upper and low»*i* layers of ihat 
striictnro, the former being endowed with the 
power of contraction, and the lullcr being ei|iially 
so with tliat of distension. AVlicii a stiiuiilus 
is applied, tlie contracting colls semi their coii- 
tciits into the lower or distensible ones, which 
iiatiirully etioiigli causes the blades to close. Hut 
the TCinoval of the lower half, or even more of the 
midrib, docs not ]»revenl the closure, from taking 
place. Wc may therefore, dismiss Ihi.s supposed 
incan.s of exphimilion. Mr Darwin, in Jiis recent 
work Inscdii'oruus Plants^ propoiimls a Iheoiv 
founded (jii olwervinl facts connected with tins 
plan!, and which is applied b«»lli to tlie general 
closing and to the incurving of tlie hhules ; hut i 
neither his view nor that of (\irpeiiter ar.couiiU | 
for the special movements of llic imuginal spine.**, i 
which take place at first simultaiieou.sly with the | 
clo.sure of the leaf, hut whic.h iifterwanls exhilut ; 
iiideiMUidciit movements. Moreover, the amount ; 
of contraction of the leaf-cells does not sceiii to | 
me to he sutlicient to dose the blailes. ()ii the 
whole, I cannot regard Mr Darwin as so felicitous 
in tliis instance as, in so many others, he uu- 
douhtedly is. His accurate observations, however, 
on this point are most valuable, and unquestion- 
ably liuve a very important bearing on the piocc.-*s, 
though they do not completely account for tue 
full (Closure of the leaf. . , 

These blades have spiral vessels running tlirougn 
them from Uio midrib ; and these enter tlie 
where I have traced them, for four-Wths or h - 
sixths of the length of the spines. They wr 
very peculiar and interesting kind of nwwo 
the b^es, but it is quite different from the 
luted etmeture in oidinery Imvee ; ™ 
they beat no smaU reeemblaiice to Ae 
meat of the fibiea in the optic nme. I 
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doubt that theae spiral or corkscrcw-like vessels 
play some important part in connection with the 
uniultaneona iiiovemcnt of all the parts. 

But what, you may ask, abrint the sensitive hairs, 
placed on the surface of the blades, and which arc 
^ intimately connected with the closing of the 
leaf? They arc six in number, three on csich 
blade, though in some rare cases they may be more 
or fewer ; thus, in one instance, I lound only five 
in all, three on one, and two on the other ; and 
barwin speaks of having seen two leaves with four 
filauients or hairs on each sitlc, and another with 
only two. Tliesc hairs oilcn stand erect, but they are 
sometimes slightly inclined. On looking acrejss the 
leaf at them, you may ohsen'e a thicker portion 
next the leaf ; this is a sort of pedestal coTisisling 
of a different kind of cells from that which con- 
stitutes the tapering hair ; hut in the case of both 
hairs and pedestals I could never find anything 
entering into their construction but simple cells. 
At the junction of the hair with the pedestal, there 
is a peculiar appearance, which naturally leads one 
to suppose that it would serve {is a joint for the 
liair, enabling it to bend to the side when the con- 
traction of the blades had reaclieil that point where 
the opposite sides were ne.arly in contact, or when 
they w'crc pressing on an intcrposeil object. 
Where there is sufficient space for them in the 
interior they do not hend, for I have cut a leaf, on 
which a small piece of iilhiinu'ii ha - 1 been placeil, 
right through from the midrib to the spiiic'^, un«l 
have seen tlie hairs pr<jjccting out from the sides 
in a straight direction. 

Bv freciueiitly touching these hairs, and causing 
the leaf to close, you ultiniately much impair their 
irritability. A curious i-ircumstance ciuinected 
with these sensitive hairs, is that, if you cut them 
(|uitc off, the leaf closes, and on opening and being 
irritated at the part where the hairs used to be, it 
Bonictiinos refuses to close, and at other times closes 
very slowly and awkwardly, while on other occa- 
sions it does so at once : thus, on June 20 , haii-s all 
cut off and the leaf closwl ; .hiiie 30, still closed ; 
on July 1 , lojif o]HMi, ainl w’ill not close on irrita- 
tion ; July 2 , leaf closed slowly on in'itatiou ; July 
5, leaf open, but will not close on any amount of 
irritation being applied ; July (i, irritation to-day, 
though repeated several tinu*s, has no etiect in 
making it close ; July 7, leaf <iuite open, but closes 
easily on irritation. 

Some other experiments gave soincwhat similar 
results. Tn one of these I liad irritated to a great 
extent the part from which the hairs hml been 
removed, without the least movement taking place, 
but in about half-au-hoiir afterwards I was astoii- 
whed to find the leaf qiiilo closed. 

, The removal of the hairs dues in almost all 
instances very sorionsly ulfeet the closing movi?- 
®ieut, for there is then generally an unusual slow- 
jmsB manifested in accomplishing that act, and 
“lere is also often a great awkwardness displayed 
by the two blades failing to act in concert. 

It is difficult to account for the leaves closing at 
ml under such circumstances. Is it the case that, 
J^hen the usual medium for receiving impressions 
bas been withdrawn, other jiarts of the leaf are to 
a certain extent endowed with this peculiar prop- 
fv Such a question is difficult to answer, but 
m g 0 Qiii ^ ^int to some such solution of 
•be ^flleulty, for in all ordinary cases we have 
wady aeen that the impression most in the first 


instance be made on the hairs, and from them it 
radiates in all directions. 1 am aware that the 
absorption of nitrogenous matter will cause a slow 
closing movement, as well as secretion of fluid, for 
I have myself witnessed such a result ; but such a 
case is entirely different from those above mcn- 
tioiKifl, as in them nothing was employed but 
simple stimulation by a pencil or knife, &c. 

When we contemplate the admirable provision 
which has been made in connection with this leaf, 
for enabling the plant to secure its supplies of 
nourishment ; and vrhen, moreover, we contem- 
plate how wondrously the whole arrangement 
orlapts the ]>lant and its allies for clothing w'ith 
variety marshy districts — for in such places the 
supjdy of nitrogen is scarcely to be obtained from 
the soil, and the roots hear testimony to the same 
fuel, being of a most untlovelopcd nature- - when, I 
say, we contemplate these things, can we refrain 
from cxidaiming with grateful and adoring hearts, 
‘ 0 Lord, how matiifoM are thy works ! in wisdom 
Inist thou made them all.’ 
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ClIAVTER VII . — JL COUPLE OP CALIFORXIAX 
* CABALLEROS.’ 

The true types of Californian chivalry, or villainy, 
have just enierge«l from the suburbs of San Fniii- 
( i.rco, taking the road which leads southward along 
shore. 

Jifdli ar«i garbed in grand style— in the national 
co.slunic of Ciililbruia, which in point of pictur- 
esquoness is not exceeded by any other lu the 
worhl. 

They we.ir the wide trousers (calzoneras), along 
the outer seams hushed with goM lace, ami beset 
with filigree buttons ; the snow-white drawers 'cal- 
zoncillas) here and there pulling out ; below, (iotas 
anil spurs —the last with rowels several inches in 
tliaineler, that glitter like great stars behind their 
heels. They have tight-titling jackets of velveteen, 
closed ill front, and over the bosom elaborately 
embroidered; scarfs of China crape rniiiid their 
waists, the ends dangling adown the left hiji, 
tenniiiuting in a fringe of gold coni ; on their 
heads sombreros with broad brim, and band of 
bullion— the /or/aiV/a. In addition, each carries 
over his slu)uldei*s a inantja — the inv)st iiKigniliceiit 
of outside garments, with a drape graceful as a 
Roman toija. That of one is scarlet-coloured, the 
other sky-blue. Their horses are not less grandly 
bedecked. Saddles of stamped leather, scintillating 
with silver studs— their cloths elaborately eni- 
biDklereil ; briilles of plaited liorse-liair, jioiiited 
with tags and tassels; bits of the Mamaluke 
pattern, with check-pieces and curbs 2 >owcrful 
enough to break the jaw at a jerk. 

The steeiU thus splendidly caparisoned ore 
worthy of it. Though small, they arc of perfect 
sliapc— pure blood of Arabian sires, transmitted 
through dams of Andalushi. They are descended 
from the stock traiisportetl to the New World by 
the Cottquistadores ; and the progenitor of one or 
other may have carried Alvarado, or Sandoval— 
perhaps Cortez himself. 

The riders are both men of swarthy complexion, 
with traits that tell of the Latinio race. Their 
features are Spanish; in one a little more pro- 
nounced than the other. He who wean the aky- 
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coloured cloak lias all the appearance of being 
Mexican bom. The blood in his veins, giving the 
brown tinge to his skin, is not Moorish, but 
more likely from the aborigines of Californiiu 
For all that, he is not a wustizo; only one among 
whose remote ancestiy" on Indian woman may have 
played part ; since the family-tree of many a 

I troud Californian has sprung from such root, 
fe is a man of medium size, with figure sipiat 
and Bomevrhat spare, and sits his horse as though 
he were iiart of the animal. If seen afoot, his 
legs would appear bowed, almost bandied, shewing 
that he has spent the greater part of his life in 
the saddle. II is hicc is ilat^ its outline rounded, 
the nose compressed, nostrils agapc>, and li^m 
thick enough to suggest the idea of an African 
origin. But his hair contradicts this being 

S ' ‘ ht as needles, and black as the skin of. a 
us monkey. liloi'C likely he has it from the 
Malays, through the Califoriiiaii Indian — some 
tribes of which arc undoubtedly of Malayan 
descent. WJiatever the mixture iii his blood, tlic 
man is himself a native Californian, horn by the 
side of San Francisco Bay, on a gfnutihrui, or 
grazing estate. He is smue twenty six or seven 
yeai-s of age, his name Faust ino Caldomn — ^‘Don* 
by ancestral right, and ownership of the aforesaid 
ganadcria. 

He in the scarlet manga, though but two or three 
years older, is altogether iUirenuit in .'i])pc‘aranco, as 
otherwise ; personally handsoiuor, ami inlellectu- 
ally su]>orior. 11 is features bettor formod, are more 
purely Spanish ; their outline oval and regular ; the 
jaws broad and balanced ; the chin prominent ; the 
nose high, without being hooked or beaked ; the 
brow classically cut, and surmounted by a thick 
shock of hair, coal-black in colour, and waved ratlier 
tlian curling. Heavy moustaches on the upper lip, 
with an imperial on the under one- - the last extend- 
ing below tlic ]ioiiit of the chin — all the rest of his 
face, throat, and cheeks, clean shaven « such are the 
facial characteristics of Dun Francisco de- Lara, who 
is a much larger, and to all a]>pcaraiice stronger, 
man than his travelling companion. 

Cidderon, as said, is a geiilhunau hy liirth, and 
a ganculero, or stock-fanner, by occu nation. Jle 
inherits extensive pasture-lands, left iiiiu hy his 
father — some time deceased - along with the hoi'sas 
and homed cattle that browse upon tlieiii. An 
only son, he is now owner of all. But liis owner- 
ship is not likely to continue. He is fast rclin- 
uuishing it, by the pursuit of evil courses — ainung 
them three of a special kind : wine, women, and 
play — ^which promise to make him bankrupt in 
purse, as they have in character. Fur around 
Ban Francisco, as in it, he is known as a rotic and 
leveller, a debauchee in every form, and a silly 
fellow to boot Naturally of weak iutell(T,t, iu< 
dulgencc in dissipation has rendered it weaker. 

Of as much moral darkness, though dilferciit in 
kind, is the character of Don Francisco do liOia— 
* Frank Lara,' as he is familiarly known in the 
streets and saloons. Though Spanish in features, 
and speaking tlic language, he can also talk English 
with periect fluency*— French too, when called 
upon, with a little Portu^cso and Italian. For, 
in truth, ho is not a Spaniard, though of Spanish 
descent, a Creole of New Orleans— hence his 
philolo^cal acquizements. He is one of those 
children of chance, wanderers who come into 
the world nobody knows how, when, or whence ; 


only, that they are in it ; and while there, pc^ 
forming a part in accordance with tlicir myste- 
riouB origin — ^living in luxury, and finding the 
means for it hy ways that bailie conjecture. 

Frank Lara is fully thirty years of age; the last 
ten of which he has spent on the shores of Sau 
Francisco Bay. Landing there from an American 
whaling-vessel, and in sailor costume, he cast off 
his tariy * togs,’ and took to land-life in California, 
its easy idleness, as its lawlessness, exactly suited 
his natural inclinations ; and, above all, his pen- 
chant for gaining. He soon became a noted char- 
acter in the cockpit, as at the canl-tahlc, niakina 
money by l)otli -enough to kcej) him without thS 
necessity of asking favours from any one. 

Similar inclinings ami pursuits, at an early 
period, brought him and Calderon in contact ; and 
relations have been formed between them, now 
firmly fixed. Of late more than ever; for, since the 
breaking out of the gohl-fever, with its con8e.t|ueiit 
Anglo-Saxon invasiiui, they have become united 
in a business ]>artncrship— in a lank. Not one 
of the ordinary kind, for (liscoiint and dep«^.sit, willi 
desks and coimters for the transad ion of allairs; 
but such as may be seen in any ('alilorniaii town. 
A drinking saloon ci)nlaiiiing tables, covered with 
green doth, and rows of diaim or benches around 
them: in short, the species known as a hnonte 
hank.’ 

Since the discovery of the gold p^7(vr.«, the 
streets of San Francisco have become ciwilcd with 
men mail aftiT the prcciuiis nn.tal; among them 
some who do not desire to undergo the toil of sift- 
ing it out (d’ sand, washing it from river-miiil, nor 
yet crushing it dear of quurt/.-rock. They prefer 
the cjtsier, and cleaner, mcthoil of gathering it 
aenas the green baize of a gamlding-talde. 

To accommodate .siidi gi.-nirv, Don Francisco de 
Lara has established a niontiOiank, Don Faii.4iiio 
Cahleroii being his backer. But though the lallcr 
is the moneyed man, and has supplied most of the 
ea.'^li to start with, he does not shew in the 
traiisai'.tion. He has still Kuiue lingering ideas uf 
respectability, and ilues not desire to appear os 
a prufessioiial gambler. He acts, lluatribre, as 
the sleeping partner; wliile De Lara, with less 
rejmtalioii lit slake, is the active ami ostensible one. 

8udi arc the two men, sjdeiididly attired and 
magnificently moiiiited, who have issued from the 
iiew-tiameil town of Sail Francisco, and are riding 
along the shore f>f its hay. As they canter gently 
tlirough the .suburbs, they arc scim by several, 
who know and recognise them ; many admire their 
grand style ami picturesrpiu liahiliincnts, and not- 
ably the gohl-diggcrs and other late comers to 
Cafifornia, who have never beforc seen citizens in 
flucli sliining array. Farther on, the gamesters 
encounter but few people, and fewer still who 
knpw them. For they are now straying beyond 
the range of rcd-shirte, and meet only the natives 
of the country, rmclmm riding townward. Of 
such as do recognise them, the greater number can 
tell where they are going. They would say that 
(’nlderon is on his way to the hacienda of Don 
Gregorio Montijo, and could guess his errauu- 
About that of De Lara, they might not be so sure, 
tliough they w'ould suppose him going 

Strange all tliis to one unaenuainted with Oaii- 
fomia and its ways-espccially one acquoin^ 

with the character of the two indi^duals m 
tion. He would naturaUy ask: Could men w 
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eimUs ? By on© knowinj' the country an<l its being your uncle ; even ailmitting you to a share 
customs in the ohlen time, the answer would not in the SpanianVs iiroperty, proportioned to 'your 
bo a negative. For there and then every second claims of kinship.’ 

man met with was a gambler, either profession- ' I don’t want a dollar of the old Don’s money; 
ally or in practice. And not a few women as well ! only his gnmd-daiighter. I *m deeply in love with 
He who did not occiisionally cast dice, or stake her.’ 

doubloons upon the turning of a card, was a rara _ ‘ And I,’ crmtinucs Dc Lara, ‘am just as deeply 
avis. The keeper of a mont^ bank might not be in love with his daughter - it may be deeper.* 
deemed so respectable as a banker of tlui ordinary ‘ You coulfln’t. I’mliair-mmlalmut Inez Alvarez, 
kind ; not only was ho not socially outlawed, but I coiibl kill Iut-^ if she refuse me.’ 
if rich, ‘ society’ rather cari*sse«l him. ‘ T shall kill Carmen Montijo— if she refuse me' 

As yet, Don Faiistino Calderon has not come The two men arc talking seriously, or seem so. 
under the category of the professional ‘ sport,’ and Their voices, the tfjiio, the Hashing of tlu ir eyes, 
respectability docs not repel him. Jlis dissipated the ciXi»ressioii upon their faces, with their excited 
habits arc far from cxcc{»tion!il, and liis father’s gesticulation— jdl shew Iheiii to be in earnest. At 
good name still continues to throw its tpyis iiver the last outburst of passionate spcocli they turn 
him. Under it lie is eligible to (’aliforiiian society, round in their saddles, and look each other in the 
I of the most select kind, ainl has the entree of its face, 
best circlca De Lara cojitinues the dialogue : ‘Xow, tell me. 

And so also Don Francisco dcLar.i— in adilfereiit i Fanstiiio ; what hope have vou of success /* 
way. Wealth has secured him this, for altlioiigli ■ ‘For that, fair enougli. Vou remember the last 
; anything but rich, ho has the reputti of being so, . (•nhbnnio held at Dmi Gregorio’s — on the day of 
and hears evidence ot it about him. lie is always ■ the cattle-hranding V 

stylishly and fashioiiiihly attired ; his shirt id’ the: * Certainly i do. I*ve good reason to rememher 
' finest linen, with diamoinl stiuls sparkling in its ■ it. Bui go on.’ 

’ front. Free ill di.''peiisiiig gratuities, ln' giv»*s to the ! ‘ Well, that night/ proceeds (.'alderon, ‘ I danced 

: poor ami the prie.sl.s— the la^jt kind id’ largess boing . twice wit li l)..ua Inez, and made many sweet 
' A speculation. He iiilonds it as .-m-li, ami it has : sp».-ccliis to her. Once I went farther, and 

1 wtdl repaid the outlay. For, iii Calil'i inia, as in ; snuiM'Zed her ]»ivlty hand. She. wa.m’t augiy, or 

’ other Catholic countries, llic dispen.-*er of * IVter s . at all events didn’t say, or Hiew it. Surely after 

! I’eiicc’ is sure of heiiig highly e.deeined. Frank Lara | su h cncDuragement I may .ask that hand in 


has done this with .i lilH.-ral hand ; ami is thcrofure i iiiai i*i(^;e— witli fair piv-umplion of not being 
Ptylcd Jlon Francisco de Lara — .tainted as such hy • refii-etl. Wliat's your oj)iniiju T 
the pamlallod monks ami .‘'liovcl-lialtetl ]iriests who i * Voiir elianceh scciii gi)o 1. But what .ahout Don 
come in , contact with him. In addition to all, (Jregtirio liiinself He will have something to ssiiy 
lie is good-looking and of graceful deportment, | in the mat ter.* 

without being at all a dandy. On the contrary, ho | ‘ Too inucli, I fear ; and that V« jn.st what I do fear, 

carries liimself witli earnest air, ealm ami eool, ; So long as liis let jif gra/iiig-laml was worth only 


out his man — on the second oeeasioii killing him. : against me.’ 

Fiirroc as the French iiiiglil rail him, ‘blackli-g’ j ‘Likely enough, it’s the way of the world; 
in the English vocahiilary, ‘sport* in American ami therefore, lai that aecoiint, you iieiMu't have a 
phrase, Frank Lara is a man with whom no one | .Npecial spile again.'t the Senor Montijo. You're 
who knows him would like to lake Uheilies. muv. iio one el.-e stamls between you an«l your 

III the compaiiiunsliip of Calderon — under his swei-lheavt^ l)r is there sonielliiiig in the shape ol 
wing, as it w’crc — he has been admitted into the best a rival C 

houses, and along with the. laller, is now on the, M)f course there is — a score of Ihein. as you 
way to visit that of Don Gregorio Montijo. ’Plial ought to know; same as with youisell, De. Lara, 
tlieir visit is of uiiique character, ami for an im- Suitors have been coming and going witli both, 
portant purpose, can bo gleaned from the speech I siipjio^e, ever .since either was old enough to 
passing between them as they ride along the receive them. The hist I've heard of as paying 
roail. allentiuiis to Inez is a young naval otiicer— a 

‘ ^Vcll, Calderon/ says Do I Java, ‘ from something luidshipniaii on boanl a Britisli man-of-war no\v 
yon said before setting out, I take it you *iv going lying in the. harbour. Indeed, there arc two of 
to Don Gregorio’s on business very similar to my them spoken of ; om* said to be iitnir rival, as the 
own. Come, cumrade ! dochire your errand.’ oilier i-s niim*. Shall 1 tell you what s been for 

‘ Declare yours.’ some, time the talk of the town I \ ou may as well 

‘ Certainly, I shall make no secret of it to you, know it, if you don’t already.’ 

J^or need £ Why should tliei’c 1x5 any between ‘ NVlial /* a-sks the. Creole, excitedly. i 

We’vo now known one another long, and ‘Why, that the one. reprcsoiitcd as your com- 
intimately enough, to exchange conthlences of even petitor has cut out all Carmens other admirem — 
the closest kiml. To-day mine is- -that 1 mean yoiir.-H;lf among the rest.’ 

proposing to Don Gregorio's daughter.’ Bitter words to the ear of Francisco de J^iira, 

‘And 1/ returns Calderon, ‘intend doing the bringing the red colour to his cbeeks, as if they 
to hu grand-daughter/ ba»I smitten by a switch. With eye.s llasliiiig, 
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and full of jealous fire, he exclaims : * If that be 
BO, I ’ll do as 1 ’ve said - 

* Do what 1* 

' KiU Carmen Montijo, I swear it I ’in 
ill earnest, Calderon, and mean it If it bo as 
you ’vc heard, I ’ll surely kill her. I ’vc the right 
to her life — by her giving me the right to her love.’ 

* But did she do that I Has slio confessed to 
loving you 1’ 

‘Not in words, 1 admit But there arc other 
signs of assent strong os speech, or the hand- 
squeezings you speak of. Cannon Montijo may bo 
cunning. Sonic call her a cuipctte. All I know 
is that she has led me to believe she loved me ; 
and if she’s been playing a false game, she shall 
rue it, one way or the otlier. This day f *m dctcr- 
miiual to ascertain the trnili, by olfering lier my 
hand in marriage. If she refuse it, then I ’ll know 
how things stand, and lake steps for squaring 
accounts between us. She shall find that Frank 
Lain is not the sort of man to let one of woman- 
kind either laugh at, or play tricks with him.’ 

‘I admire your spirit, umif/o. I catch courage 
from it, and will imitate your action. If it turn 

nut that Inez lias been trilling with me, I’ll 

Well ; we must fir.-«t liinl what answer there is for 
us; which we shall, I suppose*, soon after aseeiul- 
iiig yonder hill. One of us may be accepted, the 
other rejected. In that case, one will be happy, 
the other wretched. Or both may be acceptcll, 
and then we’ll both be blcssevL Taking things at 
their worst, and that we both "ct refnse^l — what 
then ? Despair and a speedy end, 1 suppose T 

‘ The last if you like, hut not the first. When 
despair coincs to Frank Lara, death will come 
along with it, or soon after. But wo waste time 
talking; let us forward, aii<l learn our fate!’ 

With stroke of spur, urging their hor^trs into a 
gallop, the two calnlleros keep on ; in the conii- 
tenaiices of both a cost shewing them half-hopeful, 
half-doubting— such us may lie seen when men 
are about to make some desperate attempt, with 
uncertainty as to the result. On Oaldcrun’s, not- 
withstanding his assumed levity, the expression 
is almost of despair ; on that of Dc ijura it is more 
of a demon. 

CHAFTER VIII.— AN ENCOUNTER INEVITABLE. 

After having dcUveTcd their speeches, so nearly 
alike in sound, yet so difiercnl in sense, the two 
ladies on the house-top stand fur a short time 
silent, their eyes turned toward the approaching 
horsemen. These are still more than a mile oil', 
and to the ordinary eve only distinguishable as 
mounted men wearing cloaks— one of scarlet colour, 
the other sky-hluc. But despite the distance, 
the young girls easily identify tnem— both simul- 
taneously, and in tones somewhat coutemptuous, 
pronouncing tlicir names. 

‘Yes,’ says Carmen, speaking in full assurance, 
with a loi;gncttc raised to her eyes— hitherto bent 
upon the British war-ship. ‘No truer types of 
what I’ve called them than Francisco do Lara, 
and Faustino Calderon.’ 

Tlic frown that came over her face at first sight 
of them remains noon it, as she continues re^rd- 
ing them through the ghiss. After an interval she 
adds interrogatively, and with a certain uneasiness 
of manner: ‘Think you they’re coming to the 
housoi Inez V 


‘That is very likely; I should say, almost 
certain.’ 

‘ What can be bringing them V mechanically 
queries Caniien, with an air of increased vexation.^ 

‘ Their horses, aunt,’ rejoins the niece jestingly. 

‘ Don’t jest, Inez. It ’s too serious.’ ** 

‘ What *s too serious 

‘Why, these fellows coming liitlier. I wonder 
what they can be wanting!’ " j 

‘You needn’t wonder at that,’ says Inez, still * 
sneaking jocularly. ‘I can tell you what one I 
tnem wants, and that’s Don Francisco de Larn. i 
lie is desirous to have a look at the mislrcij.^ o[' ■ 
this mansion.’ 

‘ And Don Faustino (Uhleron is no doubt equal) v i 
desirous to have a look at lu-r niece/ retorts IL.- 
aunt in like haiitering tone. j 

‘He’s quite welcome. Ho may look at me till 
he strain his ugly eyes ouL It won’t make any 
ini]m*ssion.’ ! 

‘I’m sorry I can’t say the same for Don Frau- | 
cisco. On mo his looks t/*i make an imprcssi.ai— 
one far friuii being cither plcsLsaiit, or favourable.’ | 
‘It wasn’t always ho, fia /’ 

‘No, I admit. J only wish it had been.* 

‘ But why I’ 

‘ Because, now I shoiiidii't need to be afraid of 
him.’ 

* Alr.inl of him ! Surely you *ro not that I’ 

‘ Well, no— in >t exactly still* 

She speaks hesitatingly, ami in disjointed phrases, , 
her head hung down, with a red spot iipini li(*r . 
cheeks, as though she had some rc-.tsoii for mli- j 
cciico— a secret she .scarce likes to tli.-closc. Then | 
a quick churigc comes over Iht conntcnani^c ; ami, | 
bending closer to the »)lh«*r, >lieasks ; ‘Cun I trusl j 
you with a confidence, Inc/ i* | 

‘Why need you iwk that? You’ve alroady 
trusted me with one, in telling me you love Don 
Eiliiaixlo Cruzier.’ 

‘ Now 1 give you another — I once loved Don ! 
Fraiiciscii <le Jjaro.* | 

‘Indeed:’ ,,1 

‘No, no,’ rejoins Carmen quickly, and as if ! 

half-repeiitiug the avowal. ‘Not /owd liini—tliat’s | 
nut true. I only came near it.’ 

‘And now !’ 

‘ I hate him ! ’ 

‘ Why, may 1 ask ? What has changed yi)U ?’ 

‘ That’s easily aiiswcretl. liUten, Inez, and you 
shall have the explanation. When I first met him I 
was much younger than now. A mere gi^rl, full of 
girlish fancies — romantic, as railed. Tliey may 
not be gone yet — not all. But whatever of them 
remains, no longer turns towards Francisco de 
Lara. I thought him handsome ; and in a sense, 
BO is he. hi person, you’ll admit, he’s all luaR 
may, or need, be— a sort of A|)ollo, or Hyperion. 
But in mind— ah, Inez, that man is a very Biityj;- 
in licart an«l soul a Mcphistopbelcs. I only di^ 
coveretl it when I became better acquainted with 
him. Then, I hated him, and do so etill.’ 

‘ But W'hy sliould you be afraid of him 1 ' 

Carmen does not reply promptly. Clearly, slie 
has not yet given tlie whole of her confidence. 
There is something withhehL 
Inez, wliose sympathies are now enlisted— seeing 
that her aunt has some secret cause for Buffering-- 
prcBses for the explanation. She does so entreai- 
ingly, in the language of Bisterly affection. 

* Carmen— dear Carmen! toll me what it la 
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Have you ever given Don Francisco a claim to I 
call you hia novia ? * 

‘iJever! Neither that, nor anything of the 
kind. Ho has no claim, and I no compromise. 
The only thing I *ve reason to regret ia, having 
listened to certain flattenng npeuches, without 
resenting them.* 

‘Pat I What docs that signify? Why, Don 
Faustino has inatlc ilattering speeches to me — 
scores of them — called me all s(irts of endearing 
names — does so wlieiiever avc two are together 
alone. 1 only laugh at him.* 

‘ Ah ! Faustino Calderon is not Francisco de 
Lara. They are men of very dilferent characters. In 
the liehaviouT of 3'our admirer there *s only a little 
of the ludicrous ; in that of mine, there may lie a 
great deal of danger. Hut let us cease discussing 
tliciii. Thcns*s no time for that now. The ques- 
tion is, are they coming 011 t'j the house?* 

‘I think there can he no question about it ; like 
enough they *ve heard that we’re, soon going away, 
mid are about to honour us with a farewell visit.* 

‘ Woiilil it were only that. Hut visit of what- 
ever kind, *ti.s e.\tremcly ill-timcl, and may he 
awkwanl.’ 

* How s?o ? * 

‘Supposing they should stay till our English 
friends arrive ? Vuii know *tis near tlu? hour they 
were iuvitcil to ride out with us. Twelve, father 
told them, ho savs. It’s now half-pa.st eleven; 
and if the four sliould meet here, wouhln’t wo bo 
in a dilommii ? It 's very vexatious, the coiiiing of 
these two cavaliers.* 

‘ Tict them come — who cares ? I don’t.* 

‘ Hut I do. If jiapa w’(.'ro at home, I mightn’t .<0 
much mind it. Jhit, just iiovir, 1 Ve no d»>iro 
to sec Do Lara alone — and still less wliilo being 
visited by Don Ivluanlo. They’re both dcwonios, 
though ill a very ditferent way ; and sure as fate 
there M ho trouble, perhans a fight, between them. 
That wouldn't be at all pleasant. Hut, let iis 
hope our friends from the sliip won’t get here, till 
our Bliore-/ricm/if— or enemies, 1 shoiihl rather 
style them — have done their ilcvoirg, and gone 
away.* 

‘But our ship-friends will he here before that. 
I declare they ’re on the wixy now. Look yonder ! * 

Inez points over the bay in the ilirection of the 
British frigate, where a boat is iu the WMter under 
the ship’s beam. The sun, ndlccted from dripping 
oar-blades, shews that tliey are in motion. Aiul 
wliile the girls continue ga/iug, the boat is seen to 
{separate from the ship’s side, and put shnrew*ard, 
straight towards tlie sand-spit which shoots out 
ill front of Don (Sregorio's uwtdling. The rowers 
are all dressed alike, the mea.snred stroke of their 
oars betokening that the boat belongs to the man-o*- 
wir. But the young ladies do not conjecture about 
that ; nor have they any doubt ns to the identity 
of two of the figures seateil in the stern-sheets. 
Those unifoniis of dark Iduc, with the gold buttons, 
and yellow C4ip-bands, are too well known, not to be 
rccomiisable at any distance to which love's glances 
could possibly penetrate. They are the guests 
expected, for whom the spare horses stand saddled 
in the patio. For Don Gregorio, not displeased 
with certain delicate attenti&s which the young 
British officers have been paying to the female 
ntembers of his family, has invited them to visit 
him-— ride out along with the ladies, and on 
stay to ^nner. He knows that a treat 


of this kind will be pleasing to those he has asked ; 
and, before leaving home, has given orders for 
the steeds to be saddled. 

It is not the first time Crozicr and Cadwallader 
have been to the Spaniard’s house, nor the first 
to stretch their limbs under his dining-table. 
Hut it may be the last— at least while that table 
is spread in his present abode. For in truth it is 
to be a farewell visit. Hut along with this under- 
standing another has been entered into. The 
acquaintance commenced in (’alifurnia is to be 
renewed at Cadiz — when the Cnisadcr goes Ihitlier, 
whicli she is erflniig expecle.d to do. But for 
such expectation, Carmen Monti jo and Inez Alvarez 
would not be so high-hearted at the prospect of a 
leai'e-tuking so near. Les.s painful on this account, 
it might have been even ploa-^ant, but for what they 
see on the opposite side — the horsemen coming from 
ilic town. An encounter between the two pairs 
gives piYiinise to mar the happy intercourse of 
afternoon. 

‘They'll meet— they iiiu.<t!* says Carmen, 
si»eak ing appreliensi vely. 

‘Let them!’ rejoins Inez, in a tone of non- 
cliahiiicc. ‘ What if they do t* 

‘‘ What ! They may (piarrel. 1 ’in almost sure 
they will.* 

‘ No fear for that ; and, if they bliould, where *s 
thi; danger ? Vou, such a bediever iu the romantic 
— .^lickler for old knight-errantry — instead of re- 
gretting it, .should be glad ! Look there ! Lovers 
coming from all .sides- -suitors by land and suitors 
by sea! No hnly of the Iroubailour times ever 
.•^aw the like ; iiuuo was ever honoured by such 
a rivalry ! Come, Carmen, he proud ! Stand 
firm on j’our caslle-kocp ! Sliew voursclf worthy 
to receive thi.s splendid adoration !' 

‘ Inez, you don't know the ihiuger.* 

‘Tlierc is none. If tiuy should come into 
collision, and have a light, let lliem. I*ve no 
fear for mine. If Willie Cadwallader isn’t a match 
for Fauslin Calderon, then he’s not match, or 
mate, for me — never .shall be,* 

‘ Sohrimt ! 3*011 u.^toiiish me. 1 had 110 iilca you 
were such a dcninnio. The Moorish blood, I suppose. 
Four wonls make me a 1 mo.«t as wicked os yoursolfi 
It isn’t for that I’m afraid. I’ve as much con- 
i titlence in my lover, as you in yours. No fear 
that Seiior Ci-ozior will "cower before Francisco 
dc Lara. If he do, I shall ta'iie back my heart a 
second time, and carry it unscathed to Cadiz.* 

Meanwhile, the iuan-o’-war'.s boat has been 
drawing in towanls the beach, headiiig for a little 
cmbavment, formed by the shore-line, and the 
saiid-Bar alread3' spoken of. T he horsciiien coming 
from the town-side do not see it ; nor can the crew 
of the boat perceive lliem. The land-ridge is 
between the twi> parties, its crest concealing them 
from one another. They are approaching it at a 
like rate of speed. For although the horses appear 
to be in a gallop, it is only a fancy gait fashionable 
among Spanish Californians, its purtwse to exhibit 
equestrian skill. The two horsemen looking up 
the hill, sec two heads on the house-top, and know 
that ladies’ eyes are upon them. Surreptitiously 
goadeil i>y the spur, their steeds plunge and cun'e^ 
apparently advancing at a rapid pace, but iu reality 
covering little ground. At length both parties 
disappear from the eyes of those on the azotea. 
They ^ve gone under the brow of the hill, which. 
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overhanging for a shoi-t distance, shuts out a view De Lara makes no response to Calderon. Neith.',! 
of the road, as also the strip of sandy sliore. does Crozicr to Cudwalladcr. There is not limp 

Unseen from above, the inan-o’-wars boat Tliey arc all close up to tlic gate, and Uierc i<i 
beaches, and the two officers spring out upon the only its breadth between them, 
strand. One of them turning, says something to They have arrived there at the same instant of 
the coxswain, who has Tcinaincd in the stern- time, and siiiiultaneously make stop. Face to 

sheets, with the tillcr-roiKJS lield in hand. It is an face, silence on both sides ; not a word ofrere.! in 

Older, with instructions about whci-e and when he exchange. But looks arc tiuite as expressive -- 
is to attend them for their return to the ship. glances that speak the language of jealous rivalrv— 
‘At the new wharf in the harbour,* Crozier is of rage, with dilliculty siippressetl 

heard to siiy ; for it is ho who commauds, on It is a question of precedence, ns to who shall 

account of seniority in rank. first pass through the gate. Their hesitation is iiut 

His onlor given, the boat shoves olf, and U from any courtesy, but the I’everse. The nicn n„ 


jiartics are again within view of those on llie like to do it, and miglit make trial, wem the 
house-top. But neither as yet sees the other, or young ofliccrs unarmed. But they are not. (Vozic r 
has any siispiciini of tlicir iiiuliial ]>roxiinity. The rarries a pistol (Jailwallader his iiiul.shii»iii;ui*ri 
crest of the ridge is still between, ami in a few dirk, both appealing outside their imiforins. 
seconds more they will sight one another. The Fur a period of scveml seconds’ duration tlio 
men afoot are advan« ing at about, the same mte id rivals shiiid rw-d-r/.s*, m-itlier venturing to ailvanre 
sneedaslho.^eonliorstibaek. The I.iller have cca«ed Anniinl them is a nimbus of angry ehrtiii itv’ 
Rhewing olf, as if eatislied with the impression they that needs but a spark to kindle Tt into fiuioiH 
must have already made, and are now a]q»voaching llam.*. A single word wouhl do it. This wm.l 
in trampiil gait, but with an air of snlulued si»okeii, and two of the four mav never eiib r J)..u 
trinmpli— the moek modc?.-'ty id* the /a*/// oAir, who (Iregorio’s gate at least, not aliv«*. 

W'ith blood-stained sword b(?nds meekly before the it is not spoki ii. The oidy speech is one wiiu h 
box where beauty sits smiling aiipvobiitioii. The ju<ses from t’rozier to (.Udwalhidev -not in a 
two pedestrians climb the bill less ceremoniously, whisper, but aloud, ami wilbmit regaiil to tlie 
Glad to stretch their limb.s ii]»ou land— shake the elfect it mav liave on tlie Californians.'^ 
knots out of them, as the junior gleefully ivniarks | ‘Come along, Will ! We've, somethin-' botti-i* 
—they eagerly scale the steei». Not silent either, j befoi-e us llniii slainl shillv-sluillying hero." lleavo 
but laughing and shouting like a couple of schuul- after me, sliijnnate ! * " 

boys, abroad for an afternooii'.s holiday. i VozierV .<pei-ch imts the Gordiaii-kiiot ; and tlhs 

Suddenly coming within view of the Jiou.^e, they idlicers, gliding tlirougli the gateway, advan-M 
bring their boisterous humour under restraint at along the avenue. With lace^ n«»\v turned towards 
sight of two heads appearing above the louf. For the house, they yw the la.lies .-till upon the ir. 
they know to whom tlu'se beloiij,', and note that the Soon a-s near enough for ('.irneMi to see it, t.'ro/ii-r 


they know to whom th(*se beloiij,', and note that the Soon a-s near enough for C.irinon to see it, t.'ro/ii-r 
lacc.s arc turned towards them. ,lraw.^ out the tnusiiivd liv.-s, and fastens it i:i 

At the same instant the lioivemeii al-o see the his cap, behind the gohl band. It falls over his 
liead.s, and observe that the face.s arc not lunn-d shoulder like a calarm t of liquid ambm*. Cadwal- 
toward.s them. On the contrary, they are uvertod, lader iloes likewi.se ; ami fnini his rap also .-itreaiMS 
the ladies looking iwlaiit in another < lire; lion. a tress, black ha the idumage. of a raven. The. two 

Sonic chagrin in lliH. Alter all tlmir grand upon the house-top appear jdea.'^ed by this di-^play. 
camcolling and teats of eijuitalion that mud They shew tlndr a]>j)roval by imitating it. KiU’li 
have been witnc.s.sed by the lair piieflafor.s. At rai.scs hand to lier I'idino-bat ; and when tlie.su uro 


cai'ucolling and teats of eijuitalion that mud They shew tlndr a]>j)roval l»y imitating it. KiU’li 
have been witnc.s.sed by the tair pjieflafoiv. At rai.ses hand to lier riiliiig-hal ; and when tlic.se arc 
what arc these now gazing ? Ls it a .«hip .siiling up withdrawn, a curl of liair is seen twining over 
the bay, or Roiiicthiiig else on the water I No their /i»o<n7h(s — one clie.stuut-browii, the oilier 


matter what, and whether on land or water. 
Eiiougli for the cavaliers to think they aic being 


goldcii-liued. 

Scarcely is this love- telegraphy excliaiigeil, when 


slightingly received. Ibscoiiccrtcd, they seek an the two (yaliforiiiaiis come, riding up the avenue at 
explanation, mutually que.dioiiiiig one another, full .speed. Though lingering at the gate, and si ill 
Before either can iiiake answer in .‘^jicecli, both far olf, De Lara has observijd the aliair of lla> 
have it before their eyes — in the shape of two lre.««.se.s, and understood the symbolism of the act 
Briti.sh naval otficer.^. ^ Exasperated beyoiul Ijoiiiids, he can no longer 

Like thciiiselvL*.s,^ the latter have jmst iT'ached coiiliol him.self, ami rare.s not what may come, 
the summit of the ridge, ami arc coming on towaii Ik At hi.s instigation, Calderon sjuirs on hy hw 
Bon (li-egorio*s gate. It is midway between ; and side, the two tearing furiou.sly along. Their pur- 
keeping on at the same rate of speed, they will po.se is evident : to force the pudcHtrians from the 
meet directly in front of it |iath, and so humble them in the eyes of their 

Neither pair has ever set eyes on the other sweethc'arts. On his side, Crozier remains cool, 
before. Fur all tlii.«i, there is an expression on the udiiioiiishiiig Cadwalhuler to do the same. Ho 
faccs^ of all four that tells of mutual surmises of feels the 2 >«>wct of posse.SHion : assurcil by those 
no friendly nature. smiles, that the citadel is theii's. It is for the 

Calderon says to De Lara, iotto-voce: ‘The English outsiders to make the assault 
officers!* ‘Give a clear gangway, Will,’ he says; ‘and 

Codwallader whispers to Crozicr: ‘The ftUows let them pass. Wo can talk to the gciitleiucn 
we’ve heard about-^ur rivals, Ned. Like our- oRerwards.’ 

eelves, 1 suppose going to visit the girls.’ Both step book among the mamanita bushes, and 
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tbe ginetes fio galloping past ; Dc Liim on Crozier’a 
side scowling down, as if he would annihilate him 
with a look. The scowl is nduriied with interest^ 
though the officer still reserves speech. On the 
other edge of the ayuime the action is a little 
ditferent. The iiiidshipiiian, full of youthful freak, 
determines on having his lark. He sees the chance, 
and cannot restrain himsclt^ As Calderon sweeps 
past, he draws his dirk, and pricks the Californian’s 
horse in the hip. The animal, iiiaddcned hy the 
pain, bounds to one side, and then shoots oif at 
jncieased speed, still further heiglitcrifid by the 
tierce exclaniutiuns of his rider, and the mocking 
laugh sent after him hy the mid. Under the 
walls the two horsemen conic to a halt, mdtlier 
having made inucli hy their hit of rude hravadoisin. 
And they know they will have a i-erkoniiig to j 
settle for it — at lejLst l)e Lara dots. For on the i 
brow of Crozior, coming up, lie can read tlic 
(letennination to call him to account. He is not 
Hurried about this. On the contrary, lie hascoiiilc-tl 
it, knowing himself a skilled swordsman and dead 
shot. Kcinonihering that he has already killed 
his man, lie can await Avitli e.'pianiniity the chal- 
lenge he has nrovokcMl. It is nut fear has hroiight 
the pallor to his cheeks, and set the <laik seal upon 
his brow. Both spring from a <Iil!eii‘nl pa-siiui : 
filtservahle in his eyes as he turns tlieuj lowanls 
llie house-top. For the ladies arc still lliere, 
looking down. 

Saluting, he says ; ‘ Hoha Carmen ; can I have 
the honour of an fiitorview T 

The lady does not make immediate aii'^wcv. A 
sjioctator of all that has j»a»sed, sla* observes the 
liostilc Attitude helwcen the two sel^ of visitoiv. 
To reeoivo hotli at the same time will ho more 
than einbavrassiiig. With their passions roused to j 
such a pitch of anger, it must end in a personal | 
eiicoiiiiter. Her <luty is elear. fc>he is mUtii^ss of i 
the house, repvcsenlfng lii-r father in his alwiice. I 
The young officers are there by invitation. At j 
thought of this, she no huigiT he.-itates, | 

‘Not now, Don Franc i>eo de Lara,* she says, I 
answering his (|ueslion ; ‘nut to-day. We must! 
heg of you to excuse us.* 

‘Indeed!* rejoins lie siieeringly. ‘Will it he 
deemed discourteous in mo to ask why we are 
denied H 

It is discourteous ; and so Doha Cariiieii deems 
it Though she docs not tell him as inucli in 
wordi^ he can understand it from lu r r« ply. 

‘You arc quite welcome to know the reason. 
We have an engagement.* 

‘Oh ! an eiigiigeiiieiit !’ 

‘ Yes, sir, an engagenicnt,’ she repeats, in a tone 
telling of irritation, ‘'riiose gentlemen you see 
arc our gwjsts. My father has invited Uieiii lo 
spend the day with us.* 

‘Ah I your father has invited them ! How very 
good of Don ( Jregorio Moiilijo, giving his hospi- 
tality to gringos! And Doha Oiniien has added 
her entreaties, no doubt #* 

‘Sir!* says (Jariuon, no longer able to conceal 
her indignation, ‘your sjieech is impertinent— 
^suiting. 1 shall listen to it no longer.* 

Saying this, she stiqis hack, disappearing behind 
the parapet — where Inez has alreaify concealed hei^ 
self, at ttic close of a similar short but stonny dia- 
logue with Calderon. 

Ue LariL a lurid look in his eyes, sits in his 
coddle as if in a stupor. He is aroused from it by 


a voice, Crozicr’p, saying : ‘ You appear anxious to 
make apology to the lady ? You cun make it to 
meJ 

^CarraiP exclaims the Creole, starting, and 
glaring angrily at the speaker. ‘ Who are you ? * 

‘ One who demands an apology for your rude 
behaviour.* 

‘ You will not get it.* 

‘Satisfaction, then ?* 

‘ That to your heart’s content* 

‘ T shall have it so. Your card, sir ? * 

I There, take it. S’’our.s ? * 

The hits cif pasteboard are exchanged, after 
which De Lara, casting another glance iip to the 
azotea— where he sees iiuthing hut Maiik wall- 
turns his horse’s lioad, and, j:pil«;fiilly T»lyiug the 
spur, gallops hack down the avenue— his comrade 
closely following. 

(’ulderon has not deemed it incumhent uprai 
him to ask a canl from Cadwallader. Nor has 
the laller thought it necessary to demand one 
from liiiii. The mid is ipiite contented with what 
he has dune with Iiis dirk. 

'file young oilicers enter the house, in cheerful 
cunfiiieiice lliiit they have lu.-t nolliiiig hy the 
eiicuuiiter, ami that those inside will still smilingly 
receive them. 

Ni:W TllKASl'llES .\T THE LllITLSII 
MESEL'.ir. 

Yr.AU afier year, a vast amount of trpa.siiro.s, intei- 
•.‘••ling as well lo the (udinaiy sight-seer as lo tho 
.^^liideiit in every department of human knowledge, 
is added lo tlie variuin collections comprised 
within the wails of uur great national &torehon.so 
in Blocuiishury, aiiil certainly 1871 doe-s m^t fall 
behind its ])icih.cessors in cither the imiiiher or 
the value of the objects added by donation and 
purchase. Premising that the number of visitors 
lotlie Ih-itish ^ru-sciim is steadily increasing, having 
been CU)l,.Sh5 iluring the year, or 2r>,7:!4 more than 
in l.’!?73, and r);!,.*)!!) more than in 1^72, we proceed 
to take a brief survey f-f the progress made in the 
j'crioil referre.1 to, as shewn by the lletuni pub- 
li.slioil hy Older of the ILaise of Coinmoiis. 

In tho DejKirtment of Printed Book.s, the number 
of distinct works coniprise<l in the ;J7,7(il volumes 
ami pamphlets and 10,(»03 i>arts of voliiiiies added 
(o the book-shelve.^, ainoimted to about S.O.SiX*. 
Pioside.s these, 10,351 articles have been received, 
including play-bill.'*, single pieces ot music, broad- 
sides, songs, and ballads, parliamentary papers, ifcc. 
The luimbcr of .'*ets of newspapers published in 
the United King*lom, and received under tho 
provisions of the C’o]iyright Act, during the past 
veav, has been as follows; 252 published in 
London and suburbs, 1110 in other parts of 
England and Wales, 170 in Scotland, and 133 
in Ireland. Mr W. B. Bye reports several valu- 
able acquisitions in thi.s doptartmeiit Many early 
English works of rarity have been piircliascil, 
including a copy of the extremely scjirce tii’st 
edition of Lydgate's translation of Boccaccio’s Fall i 
of Princes, printed by Pyuson in 1404. This j 
volume was rescued from a tobacconist's shop at 
Lombetb ; portions had been cut out to wrap u^) 
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tobacco and BiiufT. The rare edition of the Eng- 
lish Bible in octavo, printed in 1612-13, tho year 
after the publication of the anthorUed version in 
folio. It was unknown to Dr Cotton, Lea Wilson, 
and to Lowndes. It is in be.'intiful condition, and 
in a binding of embroidered needlework. Faalms, 
Jfymna, and Spiritual Sonya of tJie Old and Neio 
J'l’stament, in Jkinfjiiah Mreter for the Sainta, espe- 
cially in New England^ 1680. Twenty rare ^otch 
jiroclamatioiis and other documents of the seven- 
lec'nth century'. Some scai'cc works of I'crcy 
Bysshe Shelley, including the Jtefutation of Jhisin, 
of wliicli only two other copies are known to 
have occurred. A further selecliuii of about five 
liundrcd works from the linguistic library of M. 
Burgaud dcs Marets, comprising Avorks in Basque, 
in the dialects of Italy, Spain, and Portugal, ami 
ill Walachi.m This purchase has made the 
I j^fuseiim library exceedingly rich in Basque books. 

I The collection of music has also been augmented 
! by the piirohase of pcvcral liumlrcd volumes, com- 
prising the works of iiiu<lern (jcrmuii, Fremli, and 
Italian composers, many in full score. A great 
number of imi)ortant treatises on the theory of 
the art have been acquired, and several valuable 
aflditions made to the (dass of early printed music. 
The ^lap Department has acipiireil, ainuiig other 
I curiosities, an anonymous map of (lerinaiiy and 
the surrounding countries, engraved on copper, but 
j with the lettering prinUfd from type, published at 
I Eichstatt, ill Bavaria, in M9i. In a legend at 
the top describing the contents, occur the words: 

I ^Gratia sit Ciisfe Nicolao,’ shewing it to be the 
! surviving representative of an early map, now' 
unknown, made by Cardinal Nicolas Krebs (culletl 
! Cusanus, from Iris native village of Cuso, on the 
; Jlloselle), who died in M64. On the Imck of the 
I map is a drawing of a coat-of-ariiis, headed by the 
i name of the illustrious Wilibald Pirckheimer (the 
! Xenophon of Nuremberg), with the date 1529. 

I From this, it may be inferred tliat he liud this 
I identical map before him when ho wrote liis Ger- 

■ mania ex variia Scriptorihua perbrevia Explication 
i published in Nuremberg in 15.30. 

j The Department of Manuscripts is not very 
j generally availed of by students, for the number 
of visitors in 1874 was but 1632, against 1345 
j in 1873 ; 22,957 iiianuscripta, however, were doliv- 
1 CTcd in the reading-room iii the year, these being, 
j we presume, of a less valuable character than the 
, 1902 consulted in the rooms of the dcpartmonl. 
i The number of aciiuisitions is somewhat less than 
I in the previous year, but many are of considerable 
' importance and interest. Fur instance, Ibily-iiiiic 
! volumes of Correspondence and Papers of Christo- 
; pher, first Viscount Hatton, and Daniel Finch, 

I second Earl of Nottingham, Secretary of Slate*, in 
j the Tcign of Queen Anne. The earlier portion, 

■ we are told, comprises much that relates to afl'uirs 
of the isle of Guernsey, of which Lonl Hatton w’os 
governor, together with extensive family corre- 
spondence, and volumes of letters of Sir Charles 
Iwttclton, Dr Fell, Bishop of Oxfonl, Dr Edniniid 
King, and others. The latter portion principally 
consists of letters from ministers at fonugii and 
other public oDices, including Lonl Treasurer 
Godolpiiin, Sir Joseph Williamson, Sir Paul and 
John Methuen (in Spain and Portugal), the 
Duke and Duchess of Marlborough, the Duke of 
Ormonde, Dr Jeremy Taylor, and othir persons of 
note. Original letten of Jean Jacques Rousseau 


and David Ilnmo, and other papeiw connected 
with Rousseau’s residence in England and his 
ciuarrel with Hume (1766-69). Stanzas by Lord 
Byron, in his autograph, accompanied by liig 
letter offering them fur publication in the Monthly ! 
Literary Eecreationa, dated 2l8t July 1807. 

Thirty-six iminnscripts have been added during 
the year to the Oriental Collection — namely, thirty ■ 
by purchase, and six by donation, as follows : i 
Arabic, 12 ; Persian, 10 ; Japanese, 4 ; Hindu 
drawings, 4 ; Syriac and Hebrew, 2 each ; and I 
Sanscrit and Pali, 1 each. The more interesting j 
of these are: A Journal of the Japanese Mission i 
to Europe (Japa7me)j six ])arts, folio ; a Jupaucse - 
Novel, with miiiiutnrcs, quarto (both these nuinu- ' 
scripts were presented by Ernest ill. Satow, Esq., l 
Ja^uuiese ficerctary to tho British legation ut 
Vedu) ; and a lai-ga^ Budilliislic w'urk, w-ritten on 
palm leaves, in the Pali language and Canibudian 
character, ]uesc*iiteil by Dr (Campbell, H.N., Siir- 1 
goon to ll.M.’s Consulate Geiieral, Bangkok, Siam 
(e]Toiieou.dy described by the Museum uiilhorities 
a.-4 * Her Miijesly*.s Coii.ciil General, Siam’;. 

The number of objects acquired by the Depart- 
ment of OriiMital Antiquities, incliiiliiig iragnieiits, j 
was about 32(Ml. Among these are a coii.^iilerahlc j 


collei'tiuii of Assyrian anlitpiities, obtained IVdiu 
the excavations curriiHl on in Mi'sopotauiia by .Mr 
(renigi* Siiiilli, by order of the. Museum truslees, in 
1H73 and 1874 ; a wooden boaid of a colliii, oii 
which is painted ^lerartef w’orsbipping Socliaris 
(presented by C. W. tloodwin, M.A., Assistant 
Judge of 11. Si. 'a Supreme (.'oiirt for Ciiina and 
Ja]i 2 iii) ; temi-cotta jug in shape of a female head, 
and another moulded in the form of a]dgeoii; a 
white jumper oval, with magic:il inscription ; Ac. 

Many interesting objects Ijave been adtled, hv 
donation and purchase, to the Depailineiil of 
Greek and Koiiiun Antiquities, among which may 
be mentioned tlie follow'iiig : terra-cotta figure of 
W'liiw riding on a .swan, from (^uiteras del Piiiz, in 
SjKiiii ; five Athenian kkythi of fictile ware, witli 
polycliroine designs on a wdiite ground, on one of 
which is repivsented ('harou in his boat beckoning 
tow'urds a female figure be.side a wliile on 
three are n^pi’esciitulionB of mourners bringing 
otleriiigs to Uuiibs ; a j>air of gold ear-rings, re- 
markable for the richness of their decoration, iind 
their great size (fuuriil in Graruida, Spain) ; two 
nIabaKter vases, one of wdiicli Is of the peculiar 
fiiiiiiel shape only met with in the archaic fictile 
wares of lalysos and Santoriii ; sepulchral of 
Demetrios, son of Paiicrates, w'ith Greek inscrip- 
tion in verse (from Aiiiyzoii, in Cnria). We ex- 
tract the following remarks by Mr G. T. New'ton, 
in regard to excavations at Ephesus; ‘Mr Wood 
has completed the exploration of the site of the 
Tenqde of Diana, and the remainder of the 
marbles discovered by him have been received. In 
dcinoli.shing the walls of Byzantine masonry built 
against the cella walls of the Temple, a number 
of fragments of architecture and sculpture from 
the Temple were found. In some placw it was 
discovered that the foundations of this Byzantine 
mo-sonry rested on ancient pavement, the level oi 
which was intermediate between the levels oi 
the two pavements previously discovered— that 
nearly four feet above the lowest mvement pi^ 
viously discovert, and about three feet 
below the uppermost step of the ktest • 
On the south Mde of the site were discovered the 
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remains of a Doric hnildin", which is probably of 
the same period as the latest Temple. The exca- 
vations were extended on the west without yicld- 
inj( any remains of the Temple ; on the cast was 
found an akroterion from the i-oof of the Temple. 
Ill tiic exploration of the cellu, a nuiiihcr of 
archaic fra^mciits of Hculpturc were fuiind. In 
several places the diggings were carried down to 
the original foundations of the earliest Temple, 
below which was a layer of cliiircoal disliuctly 
visible. Tlic presence of this layer continiis the 
statements of Pliny {Natural Iliittonj, xxxvi. 21) 
and Diogenes Laertius (ii. 8, lU), that the foun- 
dations of the Temple were laid on a bed of char- 
coal and llecces of wool, an expedient which was 
probably adopted to ])rcvcnt the <lainp rising. 
After the silo of the Temple and the margin uf 
soil immediately adjoining it had been coiiipktely 
explored, the excavations were brought to a close 
in March 1874.’ 

The Department of British and Medieval Anti- 
quities and Ethnography has again this year 
acquired many ciiriusilics, which arc classed under 
various headings. Among the more noteworthy 
are an elaborately carv(;d Cliinese gla^s va>e, 
imitating in colour a sapphire ; uii ancient Chini'se 
jade vase, fi»und in a tomb near the great wall 
of (ihina ; a ( ’liineac steatite seal, wliich belonged 
to the notorious (Jonnuissioner Veh, of Canton ; a 
model of a boat made iu cloves, from the Asiatic 
Archipiilago ; and a (’liinese shirt of rattan— the 
last two being pi'csented by Mrs Biitterworth. 
The Cliiisly Collection has received several dona- 
tions, of which, ill view of recent events, penhaps 
the most interesting arc the kava bowl of Tlia- 
kiimhan, king of Fiji, and a very large Fiji club. 
From the fact of this collection being still Rdaiiied 
at ll);i Victi»ria .Street, AVe!‘tinin>ter, and being 
only open on Fridays by means of tickets obtained 
at the British Museiiin, there have only been 
858 visitors to inspect it during the year, or six 
less than in tlie previous twelve nioiitlis. 

The acquisitions in the Department of Coins and 
Medals iiuiiiheE 152.'), consisting of Clreek, Bomaii, 
medieval, and modem English and Oriental coins, 
classed as gidd, silver, copper, billon, and glass. 

Professor Owen has even a more nourishing 
account to give of the additions to the Doiiart- 
ments of Natural History during the period under 
review, than he hail a year ago. The aggregate 
iiuiiiheT of spccimeiis added in 1874 is 34,(jH>, 
against 30,424 in 1873. Of these, 30,009 have 
been registered in the Department of Zoology, 
3103 in that of Geology, and 814 in that of 
Mineralogy. It would be iiiqiossiblc to notice in 
detail the numcToiis acquisitions in the Zoology 
Dcpartiuent, but two matters arc worthy of 
especial mention, the one under the head of 
■Kirda, and the other under that of Imecta— 
namely (1), the type of a new pheasant (Lofti- 
ophasis liulmr^ from the interior of Borneo, pre- 
Bented by 11 is Excellency the Governor of Labuaii, 
^ir Henry Bulwer, aiul named after tlic donor. 
‘This,’ Dr Giinther remarks, Ms one of the most 
interesting additions that have been made for 
Mme years past to our knowledge of birds. It 
is a bird rather above the size of the common 
pheasant, and wdth skinny wattles on the naked 
head, which are probably of a bright blue colour 
during life. The bodv, which is entirely of a de^p 
block colour (each feather having a glossy margin). 


terminates in a long lyre-sliaiied, snowy-white tail.* 
(2) A most importsint nccpiisition has been made 
by the purchase of Mr Edward Saunders* collection 
of JJuprestido!, a group of beetles, which, by the 
beauty of their colours, as well as by the manifold 
inodilications of their form, have always attracted 
the attention of scieiititic entomologists and ama- 
teur collectors. Mr Etlwaril Saunders having made 
this group his especial study for many years, had 
brought logtlher a collection of 72C7 speciiiiens in 
the most perfect slate of presi^rviition, which, with 
the exception of a very small proportion, were 
named, many from comparison with the types in 
coiiliiieutal lun^eiim'*. The anialganialion of this 
collection with the one jirevionsly exi'^ting in the 
British Mnseuni has raked this ]iart of the Ento- 
mological (Jollcclioii to a Condition of unrivalled 
coniplelene-s. Under the hea*l of Radiata (and 
rtnjif'n) the most notable pres«.*nts arc two iiiag- 
iiiiicent tree-like corals (Antipaf/irs) from the Bf-r- 
nindas and the Samoa Ishinils: the former from Dr 
Hooker, C.B., P.U.S. ; and the latter from IL U. 
AVillianis. Esq. 

Ill the Department of Geology, Ji920 new speci- 
mens were registered in 1874, while the .additions 
to the collection of iiiinorals are described as ‘ valu- 
uhle rather than numerous.' Mr Story- Maskelyne 
reports the acquisition, among other treasures, of 
a large deep yellow sapphire, faceted ; a colour- 
less sapphire, also Jacctcl ; a bright little faceted 
specimen of hyacinth from Ceylon ; a large crystal 
of kibdelophane from Kragerde, Norway ; spcci- 
iiseii'i of pieoious opal, .associated with ferruginous 
sands and jasper, Baracoo River, Queensland, 
Australia- oiie of tliein, a cut specimen i*emark- 
ablc for its lire and the diirk colour of the matrix ; 
precious opal with native gold, Czerwenieza, 
Hungary; and a very large cavernous mass of 
bulryoiilal pale sard, from India. 

The Department of Botany has received many 
additions in its various subdivisions, and several 
British and foreign botanists of eminence have 
used the llcrharium in x>rosociiting their various 
studies. 

in conclusion, we have only to call attention to 
the Deparlmeut of Prints and Drawings. Con- 
siderable progress, we liiid, has been made with the 
third volume of the Printed Catalogue of Satirical 
Prints and Drawings ; aJl the works of llogarih 
liave been described, aiffl the allusions in wliich 
they abound exhaustively explained ; in this re- 
spect the catalogue will probably leave nothing to 
he done, and will represent Hogarth completely. 
The catalogue of other works is jwaclically finished 
up to the year 1743, iiiclinliiig many hundreds of 
entries ; and immerous later examples have also 
bocii described. No less than 11,381 acquisitions 
have been made in this departmout during the 
year, iucludiiig many valuable presenU. The most 
iiiiporlant examples acquired by purchiise have 
been selected fi-oiu the. line collection funned by 
llugh Howaid, an eminent connoisseur, at the 
conunencement of the last century ; at his death, 
in 1737, the collection was removed to Ireland, 
j where it remained without being in anyway inter- 
fered with, until its sale, in two portions, in 
December 1873 and November 1874 ; from each 
division, previous to its sale, the Museum authori- 
ties were permitted to select whatever snecimeus 
were required for the department. Finally, under 
I the head of Engravings of the English School, wc 
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leam that the nation has become possessed of on 
extremely interesting woodcut in three blocks, 
representing the Ark Royal, the largest vessel in 
Queen Elizabeth’s navy, and the flag-ship of Lonl 
Howard of EHingliam in the battles with the 
Aruiadu. She carried fifty guns, and was of eight 
hundred tons bimlcn. In the woodcut she is 
ri‘prescnted as rigged with four masts, and carrying 
tlie ndminil*s standard at her gangway, thus con- 
tinuing tlie custom, wliich obtained in ancient 
as well as medieval times, of exhibiting the 
armorials of the warriors on board a vessel, on 
shields suspended at her sides ; the royal standard 
Hies at her mainmast In^ad ; the Tudor rose is 
on a Hag at the summit of her mizzen-mast, and a 
St George’s Cross appears at her foremast truck. 
This woodcut, if it is of English origin, is one of 
the oldest works of the kind executed in this 
couiitiy, 

AX ADVEXTUUE IN IREEAXT). 

Thf. winter of IS(57 was a severe one in Ireland, 
and the poor misguided Eeiiiatis wlio spent lioius 
anil hours shivering on the bare liilbsiilcs of l\i*rry 
or the bogs of Alliltuie must have had a li.inl 
time (.'f it. Wliile marching an*! countermarching, 
the cold iiiighl be endurable ; but when it came to 
listening to a speech fur two hours at a tiiiie- 
Jind, imfortiiiiately, the Eeniaiis wi*r»! very fond of 
speaking, and very averse to action - it imif>t have 
cooled down tin*, ardour of a good many of the 
patriots. 

1 was not a Fenian, T ncetl hardly say, nor had 
I any sympathy whatever with them, I was — 

and in fact am— an ollicer in Her ^lajesty’s 

llegimerit, and only happened to lie in Ireland at 
that time on a short leave of absence. Though an 
iTisliinaii by birth and eilucalion, I am not politic- 
ally bilious, iior nationally dyspeptic, nor have I 
‘a grievance’ — and I believe T am about the only 
Irish gentleman I know who can say as much. 
We have alwaj’-s been a loyal family ; our ancestor.^ 
for generations distingni.shcd thcMtiselves bn* un- 
wavering fidelity to their sovereigns ; represent fci I 
the family borough in ]iarlianient in the Tory 
interest, and were hereditary deputy- lieutuiiants 
and justices of the peace. J. reiiclnvl home two 
days before Cliiistmas eve, to find my father and 
mother both away, and learned that they would 
not be back for three or four days. It was a s:ul 
disappointment ; but ils my coming was meant 
for a surprise, and about the most uiicxpcctuil 
event that could j^ossibly liappcn, 1 could liunlly 
blame them. The first day, 1 spent roaming over 
the house and stables, and in the evening 1 idled 
over my dinner, and yawned over a novel after- 
wards. A great gloomy country-house, witli no 
one in it but yourself, is not the pleasantest place 
in the w'orld to spend a long Heccnib(>T evening. 

The next day it rained as it only can rain in the 
south of Ireland— with a calm, deliberate, dogged 
perseverance ; and 1 sat at the window and W'atchcd 
the unceasing drip-drip from the leaves cf the 
laurustinus and holly, and smoked os persistently 
olmost as the rain descended The next mornings 


just as I was entertaining seriously the notion 
of returning to London by the next mail from 
Limerick, a note was brought me from Sir William 
Ayr, asking mo to dine with him that cveniur* 
Sir William was the father of Captain Ayr, a 
brothcr-ofliccr, and I was delighted at the prospect 
of renewing my accpiaiiitance with the old gentle- 
man, who used to ‘ lip ’ me royally when I was a 
schoolboy. £ hiul not seen him for si^ven years • 
and as £ dressed for dinner, I remembered that 
Sir William had some daughters, who xwomised to 
be very charming girls wlieii I last saw them. 
Therefore, I dressed with more than usual can*; 
and putting on a frieze greatcoat, for the night 
I was intensely coM, I iiioiiiited Comet, iny fathers 
bivoiirite chestnut, a iiiagiiilicent tliorongh-bro«l, 
and at fiix o’clock fitarted for Gleiiloe, Sir 
William’s resilience- a ride nf eight Irish iiiili.s, 
through that bleak .'iml desolate stretch of country 
where the county Limerick adjoins the county 
j (Haro. 

! I had not got more lliaii three miles I'roiu home, 
j Avlieii I .sinlileidy i)iil!«-d tip my horse and listened, 

J for I heard the. most beail-n iiding groans iiiiagiu- 
i able, wliii-li scemrd to proceed from a neighbcinr- 
; ing field. Rilling on a little, the cries sounded 
' nearer, and then I fell saivo that they came from 
some one lying a little w:iy up a narrow lane just 
' before me. I listened a moment, and then, urgcil 
i by a sort of curiosity, I dismounted, and tying my 
hor.sit to a trei*, went tni a voyage of discovery. I 
! Iiud not gone, more than two dozcMi yards when [ 

I Flumbled over the boily of a man lying across the 
i piiiii. 

I Hollo ! ’ T said, ‘ what *s the. matter ? ’ 

I ‘Och, milbi tiiurllo’r; tloift, yer lioiumr, don’t 
: loiieh me ! SIiiiiv, 1 ’m a decmit boy. Uli ! Oh!* 

‘\Vhal’.s the matter r 1 again asked. ‘Arc you 
hurt 

‘ There ’s not a bone in me body that isn’t broke, 
yer honour. Me two eye.s is druv into one, an I’m 
black an blue uU over. It s them blagouid 
Fenians, siir.’ 

‘ J low when ?’ I said. ‘ What ’s your name?’ 

‘Michael lleiine.ssy, siir; an 1 was coiiiin homo 
from the fair of Killaloe, when four men came from 
behind a hedge, an knocked me down, took all me 
money, an beat me till they left mo for dead. 
Oh! Oh!’ 

‘ Don’t liowl so di.smal1y, man. Fou ’re not 
deal I yet, nor anything like it. Stand iip, and try 
if you can walk,’ I said. ‘ Do you live fur from 
here ? * 

‘ Xot very, yer honour ; an 1 feel nisicr now, 
since you spoke to me. O wirra, wirra, sir ! 

I helped the fellow to his feet, gave him a small 
flask of bmiidy I had in my pocket, and saw him 
safely over the stile on his way home, and then 
returned to where I lia<l left my horse. To my 
intense surprise and dismay, I found Comet, luy 
father’s chestnut, gone, and a nuserahlo knock- 
knee’d skeleton gray mare shivering in his plaw. 
The wretched beast was cropping the grass by the 
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roadsidei and every now and then he gave his 
head a toss, in a way peculiar to Irish cart-horses, 
with a partiality for trespassing on some farmcr^s 
clover. 1 walked up and down the road, and 
glanced over the hedges, but Comet was nowlicre 
to be seen, though what could have become of him 
puzzled me. Presently I heard an ‘ halloo ! * from 
the field in the direction JIcnncssy had gone. 

<Is it the chestnut yer looking fur, yer honour ? ’ 

‘Yes,’ 1 replied at the top of iny voice. * Where 
is he 

‘ Faix, I wouldn’t wonder if one Captain Casey 
took a fancy to him, an while yer honour was 
talkin to me, burrowed the loan of the baste. 
Good-night, sur, au a pleasant jounicy to yc on 
ould Curran’s gray mare.’ Aud I just caught the 
echo of a derisive laugh from the held. It was 
not in a very pleasant temper that I muunted the 
old hack and proceeded in the direction of Oleiiluc, 
mentally resolving to say nothing of my adven- 
ture. That I hail hceu swindled in the simplest 
way imaginable by a clever but transparent trick, 
1 saw plainly, but 1 i’(*si»lvc<l to make the hest of 
it, and account hn- llie disappearance of Comet as 
best I could. Not blessing the laud of my Ibre- 
fatliers, and declaring, in no very measureil terms, 
that the Island of Saints was the most delightful 
one ill the world * to live out of,* I got a few miles 
farther on iiiy journey, when I was again brought 
to a bland-still; this time, by about a do/.cii police- 
men drawn up across tlic road. I attempted to 
pass, but the sergeant very delibenitely laid his 
hand on my arm, and said in measured tones : ‘ I 
arrest you, in the name of the (^iieeii.* 

‘ Arrest me ! ’ I cried. * What for 1 ’ 

‘Treason felony is the indiclmeiit in the war- 
rant issued for your ajiprohciisioii,’ one of the men 
said, slapping me on the shoulder ; while another, 
with a dexterity which pu//led me then, and luis 
continucil to do so till tliis day, slipped a pair of 
handculls on iiiy wrists. 

‘ Where is the warrant i ’ I ai^ked. 

‘ Safe enough, I warrant,’ the scigeant said with 
a dry little laugh ; ‘ and even if we hadn't that 
valuable little bit of ].taper, we would take the 
liberty of looking after your interests under the 
Suspension of the Act, all the same. Come along, 
captain.’ 

So far I had been perfectly good-teinpcrcd, and 
treated the matter as a joke; but I was soon 
thoroughly vexed, for I wiis only a lieutenant at 
that time, and I reseiiteil the sarcasm of the 
broad-shouldered scrgeimt of tho Royal Irish 
Constabulary. 

‘Now look hen*,’ I said ; ‘I aiii not going to 
stand any more of this nonsense ; it is going beyond 
the limits of a jest. Allow me to pass.’ 

‘Como on, sir. — ^Fall in, men ; and in a iiiomcnt 
they hod formed a square round me with fixed 
^yonets. I remonstrated, and told them angrily 
who I was, and where I was going. 

, ‘ On your way to dine with Sir William Ayr, 
indeed ! Very like a whale that, captain, hut not 
quite so laxg& you understand ! ’ the sem^t said 
jeeringly. ‘But if it ’s all the same, you 11 dine at 


the Queen’s expense instead. Don’t try to bo after 
humbugging us, my boy ! it won’t do.’ 

‘ But I tell you I am Lieutenant O’Gormau, hist 
come, home to see my father at Cross House. You 
must know Squire O’Corman,’ I cried, losing all 
patience. 

‘ N ow, listen here, captain. We know the squire 
all right ; and Mr Ulic, his son, passed this way 
twenty minutes ago, riding Comet, that we know 
on the road better than our own shadows : no fear 
of our misLiking the chestnut So come on, and no 
more nonsense.’ 

‘ (Jome home with me, and ask any one ; they 
will soon satisfy you as to my identity,’ I urged. 

‘Now, captain, do you think 1 am a lugger fool 
than 1 look, or do I look a bigger foof than 1 
am / AVc have been waiting for you and this 
same gray marc for three mortal hours, and it is 
not likcily that we arc going to walk five miles 
out of our way to give you a chance of escaping. ! 
We have netted you very nicely, and I have no i 
dcmlit but we will hud something valuable on you 
when we cuiiie to search by-and-liy.’ 

‘ Wcdl,’ 1 said, as a last resource, ‘ let us call at 
Sir William’s, and if Lieutenant O'Gormau is there, 

1 ’ll give in.’ 

* Now, what on cartli is the use of bothering, 
captain i Diilii’t I tell you I saw Mr Ulic ride by 
on Comet. I snoke to him, aud he answei-ed me. 
Why continue tiie delusion with me?* 

‘But I have Sir William’s invitation in mv 
pocket,’ I said, after vainly attempting to tell 
h-.w Comet had been stolen : every time I began 
that story, I was greeted with roars of sarcastic 
laughter." 

‘ I *11 try and find the invitation, captain ; but 
that will" prove nothing, as strange things are 
1 often found on strange customei's like you— but 
I it’s not convenient all the same,’ the sergeant 
added.—* Come on, my hoys ; quick niarcli ! it *8 
cold work idling here.’ 

In sheer dcsncnition, I resigned myself to my 
fate, and in sullen sileiicc continued my journey 
tuwartls Limerick, not even condescending to ask 
who I was suj)posed to be. On passing the gates 
of Gleiiloe, 1 begged the sergeant to send one of 
the men up to ask if Captain Ayr was at home, 
and if lie would come and speak to me ; which he 
consented to do, desiring the man also to ask if 
Lieutenant O'Gorman was there. 

Til tt;n minutes he returned, and told the 
sergeant that Captain Ayr had not come home, 
but that the liciiteiiaut was there— just gone in 
to dinner. 

‘Now aren't you the coolest and most unblush- 
ing villain unhung t * the sergeant asked quietly. 

‘ 1 believe you would have the impudence to 
meet u geiiricinan, aud tc-11 him to liis face that 
he wasn't himself. I’erliaps you will como on 
i)caceablo now, captain ?’ 

1 nodded an assent, and wc continued our 
march. It was bitterly cold, and 1 was growing 
hungry and tired. I rcseiilod the snail’s ixwe at 
wliidi I had to ride ; but most of all, I resented tho 
miiarks of the men us to my dodges and impu- 
dence, and their supposed softness. AVe reached 
Limerick at last, and I hoped the magistrate, or 
whoever I would be brought before, might be 
liosscssed of a littlo common-sense ; but, alas, it 
was ten o’clock when wo reached the ‘ beautiful 1 
city.:’ and instead of magistrate or police inspector, 
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I found myself * run in * to the county jail, where asked at the lodge if Captain Ayr had returned ; on 
1 storiiicd, iwl ravcil, and tlircatened, and at lost the keeper replying in tlie negative, he rode boldly 
asked who I was. up to the house, and introduced himself as Llci^ 

‘ Captain William Casey, Fenian Centre, at your tenant O’Gonnan, relying on the fact of my long 
service,’ tho turnkey said. MVould yon like to absence from home, and his remarkable iLkeness 
see your likeness?’ And taking up the Hun and to me, for escam from detection. He had learned 
CVy/he read the following description: 'William many things aoout our family from his servant, 
Casey, height five feet ten inches, blue eyes, and mode a most favourable impression on Sir 
brown curly hair, dark whiskers and moustache, AVilliam and his family. But alM>nt ten o’clock 
white even teeth ; htst seen in evening dross, there was a sound of wheels and a ringing of bells 
wearing white tic, gold studs, sleeve-links, and and Captain Ayr arrived most uncx]^ctedly. After 
chain- a gray frieze overcoat,, and white iiiulller he hud spoken to his family, he asked for OHlonnan 
round his neck. reward for his capture, and then the lieutenant was missed. Sir AVilliaiii 

or information that will It^ail to his capture.’ supposed that he had gone into the garden or con- 

I read the description over, .and then looked at servatory to smoke a cigar ; but when half an hour 
myself, and turned away with a sigh, and the passed, and he did not rctiini, they began to feel 
settled conviction that 1 could never be cci-taiii of nne.*isv ; and on questioning tho servants, they 
luy own identity again ; I might bo L-lic O'tjor- learned that he had gone—iiot on Comet, but on 
man, bat equally 1 might be Captain Casey, or one of Sir William's horses, 
any one else. There was my photograph in the ' It ’s most extraordinary,’ the captain said ; ‘ I 
Hue and Cnj, perfect in every detail. I lay on never knew Ulic do such a thing before. — Hollo ! 

I the floor and tried to laugh at myself, but the what’s this f’ 

I effort Wiis a miserable tailuro. I then tried to On the dr.awiug-room t.'ible, jdaced there by 
j think over all the events of the evening cjdiiily, some mysterious agency, lay a canl with the words 
! but the effort was impossible ; and at last, utterly writteu in pencil : ‘Captain AVilliam Casey, with 
I wear}' in mind and bo<ly, cohl, hungry, and thirsty, conipliments, ami tlKaiiks for a pleasant evening.’ 
i I lay on iiiy wretched little bed aiul fell iusleep. ‘ In .a moment,* sahl .Sir William, ‘ L saw what the 

j The first experience of prison-life is not usually dmlge was ; ami at five o'clock this morning we 
j considered agreeable, yet I have no fault to find drov»* over to where yoiir father was slaying, and 
; with Limerick jail, for 1 slept .soundly and dreamed ! explained the circumstance to him, ami tlieii came j 
: pleasantly till ten o’clock tho next morning, when on here, to get yo?i out.* 

' 1 was roused by voices in my cell, ami hearing my ‘And I’aptaiii William f’.xsey ?’ I !u«kod. 

! name mentioned in a familiar voice, I. opened one ‘Escapcjl, by Ceorgi! ! got cloaii (df: no trace or 
I ejrc and saw several gentlemen I would have, calleil tidings of him anywhere,’ cried Captain Ayr. ‘ lie 
friends had I been myself, but being somebody else, is about the cleverest ami most audacious villain I 
I did not make any advancuH, but watched them ever lioju-d of.’ 

calmly. ‘Well,’ I said, M don’t know what you local 

‘Hollo, Ulic! — are you awake? Bouse up, old .aulhoritit'S think of the Boval Irish I 'oiistabiilary, 
fellow,’ Captain Ayr said, shaking ino. but it siMnns to mo that they Just a triile ovi‘rdo 

I raised myself on one elbow, and examined liiiii. the tiling. I would miicli rather (*aptain (Vi^c.y 
* You know me ? ’ I said somewhat curiously. spent Cliri.sliii.'is evu in .Limerick Jail than Ulic 
‘Know you, Ulic ? What an .absurd (|uesiioii. U’( Sornian.’ 

What do you mean?’ Captain Ayr said. ‘Of ‘Never mind, my boy; you will laugh at this 
course 1 know that you arc Ulic O’Uonnau — lieu- adventure some time,’ said my father, f Ihouglit 
tenant in “ours.” ’ it possible, but not very probable, ainl it has taken 

‘ Then you know more than I do,’ I replied, me seven vffurs to see the juke. 

‘Last night, I was morally convinced that L wu.s ‘Do you know, Ulic, I can’t Iielp admiring that 
Captain William Casey: I had it, I assure you, Casey,’ Captain Ayr sail 1. *lt W'as a daring thing 
Walter, on the be.st authority.’ of him to come and pass himself oif for you ; and 

'Don't be a fool, Ulic, but get up and come nut he did it well too, old fellow. My sister Julia 
of this den, and we’ll explain cverythiiig. It has was loud in liia praises, last night Hut come 
been rather awkward for you, but it is an uiicom- along; the sooner we aB get to Oicnioc the better.’ 
monly good joke.* ‘ It seems to me that I am about the greatest 

‘ It may be, but I do not quite sec it,’ I replied, sufrerer so far,’ said Sir AVilliam ruefully, as we 
as I followed Captain Ayr out of the cell, while the drove up the avenue.. ‘ Captain Casey is a capital 
turnkey tried to hide hi.s diminished lieiul as we judge of horseflesh, if he is nothing else. I 
passed. Outside, wc found my father, Sir William believe, O’Ooriiian, your father’s chestnut is aboat 
Ayr, the county inspector, and several other digni- the best animal in the county ; but if .there is a 
tarics of the law ; and many confused explanations butter, it ’s my roan more Firefly that Casey has 
followed, to which 1 listened patiently. It appeared taken.' 

a ridiculously improbable story, but that it was true ‘ It ’s so Irish,’ I said, ‘ so essentially Irish, from 
I knew only too well. Captain AVilliam Casey’s beginning to end, and so absurd, that I can’t for 
servant, who was no other than the rascal llennessy, tho lifo of me help laughing. The idea of an 
was a brother to my father’s butler, and from him officer in “ ours " being arrests for treason felony 
they learned my movements. Casey, knowing that — it’s a rare joke,’ v a f 

he was auspected of being in the neighboumood, ‘ Especially the appropriatins of my Firefly, 
and closely watched, formed the plan of stealing interposed Sir William. ‘Still, looking at it who® 
Cornet^ which he did while I was spraking to his way you will, there is a humorous »de to it 
servant^ quietly leading the horse to a safe wiance^ Wno but an Irishman^ would risk hia liberty ^ 
and then mounting him. He passed the patrol of sake of a practical ioke I’ , , , . 
police without suspicion, and on reaching Qlenloe, * And who but an incoixigiDle Lnshman wonia 
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play the j^od Samaritaii under such circumstances 
hs Ulic did !’ said my father. 

'And ccrtaiiilyi no one but an Irishman ivould 
take it as well as O’Qorman does,* cried Walter. 
<But let us chaiij'c the subject. Sometime or 
another, we will have a hearty laugh at the 
events of last night* 

Nearly seven years have passed away, and as T 
uritc thw, Julia, mv wife, is looking over my 
fiiioulder, my eldest boy is making frantic efforts 
to climb on to my knee, while a tiny little Julia 
is miming a fearful risk of having her neck broken 
by her uncle Walter, now (.Vdonel Ayr ; and I am 
really a captain, and can affonl to see the joke of 
I that Fenian adventure, and relate it too. 

ABOUT GAS-METERS. 
PnocEEiuNCis which have lately taken place in our 
courts of law between gas consumers and tlie gas 
companies have shewn the utter ignorance of the 
public in llie nature and action of the gas-meters, 
which in many cases arc alleged to register falsely 
for the coiisuiiicr, or arc wilfully misread by the 
inspectors and collectors. If such is the case, the 
following observations, gathered from accredited 
I sources, may prove of service. | 

I There are many makers of gas-meters, and these 
are known by dillercnt names, such .as, the Wet, 
tlic Dry, the Unvarying, Water-line, the Fountain, 
the Compensating, and the like. Much controversy 
has also arisen at different times as to which arc 
preferable, the wet or dry meters ; but hitherto, 
the wet have been the most generally used. They 
are called wet meters on account of water being 
used to regulate the size of their measuring 
chambers, W’liicli arc inserted in a round metal 
1 drum, and os one of these chambers is being filled 
I with giis, another chamber, previously filled, is 
I being emptied. As the gas is being used, Ihere- 
I fore, the drum revolves, and this carries luotioii 
I to the index, which registers in cubic feet the gas 
j that has passed through the chambers, whetlier 
burned or otherwise w’astcd. A great deal of 
gas often passes through the meter which is not 
consumed, but is wasted in various urays. 

Above the index there is another little drum, 
called an indicator. This is never used in taking 
the state of the meter, but to check w’aste or detect 
the escape of gas ; and by it, any gas-fitter who 
thoroughly understands his business can find out 
in a few minutes whether or nut there is an escape 
of gas from any of the pipes counected ivith the 
meter. 

With regard to meters, dry ones require no 
reg ulat ing^ and it is not a matter of great import- 
ance in what part of the premises they are 
placed ; but all wet meters should be arranged so 
as to bo below the level o{ the pipes carrying gas 
to the bumexSi and in a moderately cool place, for 
if too warm, a vapour will arise from the water in 
the meter, an d asc en d into the pipes with the gas, 
causing those jnmping lights which we all have at 
times observed. The same kind of jumping is also 


liable to take place if tbe pipes are laid below the 
meter, or badly laid, owing to W'ater getting into 
the pipes, if the drum be overworked. Neither 
should a wet meter be placed in an exposed situa- 
tion, where it would be liable, in wintei, to freeze. 
Should, however, the water in a meter become 
frozen, tbe only way to thaw it with safety is to 
pour hoiling-watcr into it till the object be 
attained. 

To regulate the meter with water, the gas from 
the main tap must be turned off. The tap of one 
of the hunicrs nearest the meter should also be 
turned on, to let out the air in the meter, that 
the water may more readily be t»oured into it. 
This being done, take out the bottom and top 
screws, pour water in at the place of the top screw- 
till it runs out at the lower screw. Let it dmin 
dry, then pour more water in, and let it drain 
a second time. Then ])Ut in both screws, and 
the meter will be in perfect oTiler, and the gas 
will burn more clear and hrilliaut than when 
short of w’ater. It has been sometimes found 
necessary, in order to get a good light, to take out 
the lower screw after the gas has been burning, 
sonic time after refilling, Lo drain off any small 
quantity of water that may have been thrown 
into the outer case by the revolution of the drum, 
as is not iinfroquently the case, especially if the 
meter is hanl-worked. 

But although now scarcely a house of any size 
is without a meter, a ivritcr in the Ld{fh Chronicle 
truthfully observes, that * if we were to take the 
average of gas consumers in the country, perhaps 
we should find that fully eighty per cent, of those 
who burn gas are unable to rcail their meters.* 
But every man, and, for the matter of that, lady 
too, who consumes ga«, ought to be able to read 
the meter, and to keep a check against the gas 
ouiiipany, if for nothing else, for the sake of the 
honesty of the coiupunys servants; just as the 
tradesman ought to examine every invoice of 
goods received from his wholesale luerchant. 

The dial index (the key to the gas used) is easier 
to understand than is generally supposed. Most 
meters have three dials; large ones have four; 
and very small meters have only tw-o dials. Those 
with three dials, however, exooiit in fictorics 
and large establishments, are most frequently 
used. The pointer or index-hand of the right- 
h ftiii l dial moves in the same dii'cctioii as the 
hands of a watch— from right to left ; that of 
the dial next to the left moves in an opposite 
direction ; while on the tliinl or left-hand dial the 
pointer or hand moves in the same direction 
as the first The figures on the dial— I 2 3 4 
&C.— of course shew which way the hand turns. 
When a meter is new, all the fingers or pointers 
of course stand upright to start fair; but as 
soon as gas enters for the puipoM of burning, 
the pointer of the third or right-hand dial 
l^ins to move from the figure 0 to the figure 
I, and when it has arrived at that figure, it 
shews that one hundred cubic feet (scale at which 
gaa is sold) have been consumed. If you look at 
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your meter, you will observe that over the dials questions thus suj»«c8ted with reference to thii 
IS the word ‘cents,’ which means ‘hundreds and now universal product, and not the least arc tho8« 
under the right-hand dial is the W'ord ‘units,’ which, quitting the meter, find their development 
meaning ‘hundreds of unite of cubic feet ;* under and inquiry at the nipple or escape of the product 
the second dial is the word ‘tens.’ mcaninu ‘him- when ihhIhi* (•oinlmsfinti ^ 


the second dial is the word ‘tens,’ meaning ‘him- when under combustion. 

dreds of tens of hundreds of cubic feet under 

the third dial is the word ‘hundred^’ meaning 

‘ hundreds of hundreds of cubic fo(?t ; ’ and in a M E M 0 K I E S. 

fonr-dial meter, under the left-hand dial i. Memoeim on which wc dwell 

the wonl ‘thousands,* meaning that it measures n i 

hundreds of thousanie of cubTc feet of gosL Or, 
to make the matter still more plain, let it te* 
remembered, that us the pointer of the right-hand 
dial moves from tigiirc to ligiire, it means that an 
additional hundred feet of gas have been btimeil. 

AYhcii it moves to the tigure 3, it shows lliat 
three hundred foot have been burned ; when it 


! points to 4, it shews that four hundred feet have 
Dcen consumed ; and so on. But now, mark : when 
this third dial with its pointer has made the com- 
plete revolution of its disc, and stands at the upright 
position from which it started, the pointer of the 
second dial begins to act as a multiplier, and the 
second dial imlicatcs the figure 1 ; sliewiiig that one 
hundred tens, or, in other words, one thousand feet 
of gas have been burned. When this poi liter an i ves 
at the figure 2, it shews that two Ihousaiitl feet 
have passed through and been burned; and so on; 
and when this pointer has made one entire rcvolu- 
tion, the pointer on the third or leri-liaiid dial will 
have arrived at figure 1 ; shewing that ten tiiousuiid 
cubic feet of gas have passed through the meter, 
Ac. 

The way, then, to read your meter — and all 
meters are read alike — ^is to begin at tlie left-hand 
dial, and read forward, as you would a book. If the. 

J ointer stands, say, betweem the figures G and 7, put 
own the figure tlic pointer has last passed, which 
will he the figure G ; if that on the middle dial 
stands between tli(». figures 7 and 8, put down tlic 
lowest figure, 7 ; and if the pointer on the right- 
hand dial stands, say, at the figiwe 5, put down the 
figures 50(i. You will then liave llie ligures thus : 
67,500; shewing that that number of cubic feet of 
gas has to be paid for. If tlic meter be a four- 
dial one, and the pointer stands betwiMin 0 and (!, 
and the otlicr figures tlic same as sliewii on the 
three-dial meter, tlic account would stand thu.s : 
507,500. 

Now, wc will suppose tliat at any one quarter 

J rour meter stood thus : Between 3 and 4 on the 
eft-hand dial, between 5 and G on ilie middle dial, 
and between 7 and 8 on the right-hand dial. The 
way to read it woiihl be 35,700. ’J’hcn, in the 
coming June quarter, perhaps the hands would 
stand as follows : Left-nand dial between 3 and 
4, middle dial between 8 and !), and right hand 
between 3 and 4. This will shew the figures thus : 
38,3fJ0. Then, to shew how much ga.s has been 
burned during the quarter, you deduct the index 
figures, 35,700, from the index figures in the June 


Memomes on which wc dwell — 
Arc they those tliat, well defined 
By their crystal c1carnc.ss, fjiicll 
Sadikst loiigini^s of the mind ? 
Or which, softly indistinct. 

Full of shadows os in dreams. 

By ilicir mystic 1)eaiity link 
Bcality to that which seems ? 


Faces on our way t]iroii;'h life, 
Jiaiintiiig every Ktep we f-ike, 

Some that hplji us the slrli'e, 

Some we love f«»r their own s;ike ; 
Are they those on which are staniiiod 
Kner;:y of thoii.i'lit and will ; 

Action that is never eiaiiiiied, 

Working? always, re.stlcss still ? 

Rather tliose t*or wliieh are thrown 
(r learns of mellow, teii'lcr li;:]!!, 
Wiii'^ed irnnv.! of heart and sniil, 
(Miariii^d sen-v of eonsclous i'i;jht, 
Arti.^t.s that we ehor).-e apart 
From the few who hi;:h are set. 

Just heeau.<c their lesM-r art 
(Quivers o’er a dead re^rret ; 

Arc they tlin.-ie whi>, firm of haml. 

Try the veil of life to raise, 

Thou;,di they know the spirit-Iiind 
Never may reward their .caze i 
Rather thuse who hy a tnuidi, 

Or a suhtio, uilviT fileain, 

Shew the sunlit tliouLdits that rush 
Out of some fantastic dream. 

Chords from out some well-worn strain, 
Striu’k at random when alone. 

Often shadow forth a ]iaiii 
Drifting into deeper tone. 

Voices, miiKical and sweet, 

Sunlit with emotion rife, 

Like the touch of uiigel-fcet, 

Thrill across our inner life. 


Tlio Piililishprs of Chamukrs’h Journal beg to direct 
the attention of Contuiuutors} to the following uotioo : 


iiwceii .) aiiu 4. lum will siicw me iigunm uiuh: . , ... i i. i tlic 

i Ufin Thon rIii.iit bnw lioA boiMi I**' coinmunicntioiis should lie addressed to tnc 

1,WJ0 1 hen to Bhew iiow much «•» {'<». oc<-n 339 nigh street, Miibntsh.’ 

irncdclurnijj the .luarto you deduct tiro index ^ ^ 


t. To insure tiio return of pani 
ineligible, postagc-stauips should 


in oveiy case accoiu- 


quarter, 38,3UU ; shewing the consumption to have puny tliom. 

been two tliousand six hundred cubic feet, which, All M8S. should bear the author's full Cubibtian 
say, at five sliillings per thousand, would amount name, surname, and address, legibly written, 
to thirteen Bhillings. 4^. MSS. should bo written on one side of the leaf only. 

The above gives the consumer no check upon Unlcts Contributors comptff with the above rules, w 
the quality or illuminative nower of the caa sun- EdUor cannot undertake to return rejected ^pers. 


the quality or illuminative power of the gaa sup- EdUor cannot undertake to return rejected papersm ^ 
plied; and as it is asserted that the heavier the - 

volume of the gas— in other words, the worse the printed and I’ublidiod by W. & K. OHAMBEiig, 47 Pato^ 
gn8--tho greater the power exeited on the index, noster How, London, and 339 Higb Streep Edinbo*®"- 

this is worthy of consideration. There ore many Also sold by all Bookselloxs. 


Ail Eighit Reserved, 




! VACTORY LIFE IX LANCASHIRE, 
i CoNsiDERAiti.K interest has lately been runseil 
j Ci>nr.cniinf' the alleged physical deteriuration of 
1 young persons employed in factory labour in 
I Lancashire. To guard against such possible con- 
se(|uunces, certain acts of parlianieiit wc'Tq passed, 
enforcing rules as to hours of labour, the age at 
^vliich children could be cnitduycd, and so on ; aii<l 
there was u belief that regulations of this nature 
had stemmed a serious growing evil. Some ex- 
; amiuations latcdy made hy the Royal (.’ommis- 
! sinners appointed to inquire into the operation of 
I the Factory and Workshops Acts, serve to slicw 
that in Lancashire the supjtoscdly excellent regu- 
lations fall greatly short of their intentions. TJic 
truth seems to be, that in this, as in a few other 
mutters, acts of parliament are hopelessly inade- 
(|iiatc to reach an acknowledged evil, which is not 
only physical but moral. The law can punish 
otlcnces, but it docs not cftectually check greed or 
any of the baser passions. In short, it does not 
prevent expenditure on those wretched indulgences 
which tend to deteriorate the physical and moral 
qualities of the poxiiilation. It may, indeed, be 
said, that a reliance on acts of parliament for the 
removal of moral evils Inis, by relaxing individual 
cflort, tirst and lust dune incalculable inischief. 

Among those who were examined at Manchester i 
by the Royal Commissioners was Dr Ferguson, of j 
Rolton, for fourteen years a certifying suigcon 
under the Factory Act It was his duty to certify 
os to the age of children prc'sented for employment, 
and it appears from his evidence that one-half of 
the children olTcred were physically unable to 
work full time, and that proofs of this were in- 
creasing from year to year. Here is a sorrowful 
fact ^e statement that the bone and sinew of 
wealth-producing Ijancashire arc d(^ncratitig year 
by year is a startling one, not only for philanthro- 
pists, but fur all who have the welfare of the work- 1 
ing-dasBos at heart, to say nothing of the economists^ 
who for years liavu looked upon Lancashire as 
* the workshop of the world.' 

, Bolton— the town in which Dr Fciguson prac- 1 


tises— seems unfortunate in the matter of health. 

It is now nearly four veal's since Dr Ballard, of 
London, was appointed hy government to inquire 
into the high rate of mortality then existing in 
the town, csjjccially amongst infants. He visited 
Bolton and the district, and some months after- 
wanls gave in his Report. At that time, he states 
in one paragraph : ‘ Mr Ferguson, one of the oldest 
medical practitioners in the town, and a certifying 
suigeon under the Factory Acts, informed me that 
iK has observed a steady physical degeneration 
proceeding, which he attributes in part to the 
intemperate habits of the parents, and in part to 
the bad feeding of the children up to the time 
that they are old cnougii to work in the factories.’ 

Dr Ikillanl attributed the high rate of mortality in 
the town to deficient sanitary arrangements, the 
condition of the dwellings, the ignorance of 
mothers, tlic neglect of infants, and improper 
diet Under the latter heads he stated: ‘The 
other cause to which the high death-rate amongst 
infants mu!»t be referred, is the practice amongst 
the operatives who bifconic mothers of returning 
to their work at the factory as soon os possible 
after their confiiicinent On iiicpiiry amongst tiio 
women themselves, and of the surgeous practising 
in Bolton, I leani that in some cases the womeii 
have been known to return os early as a fortnight 
after their infant has been bom ; an<l veiy com- 
monly they return to their labour within the 
month. If the woman should chance to have a 
relative or female friend at home, or a girl sufll- 
cieiitly old to carry a baby, with whom she can 
leave it, this is the plan usually adopted. But if 
not, w’hcn she leaves for the mill at half-past five 
o’clock in the morning, she takes the baby out of 
a warm bed, and carries it to some person— -gener- 
ally an elderly female— with whom she leaves it for 
the day. In preference, she will carry it to some 
one residing near the factory at which she works, 
and this may be half a mile or a mile from her 
house. The season of the year makes no difference. 

If the distance is not great, the mother will return 
at breakfast or dinner time^ or both, to suckle her 
infant, otherwise she will not see it again until 

,gl 
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she leaves vrork in the evening. In the meantime 
the infant inust be fed. Verj young babies are fed 
usually with milk (such as it is) out of a bottle. 
Some of those bottles which 1 saw in use were 
niicleansed, sour, and incrusted with cimlled milk ; 
anil the medical men informed me that this quite 
coincides with their own repeated oliservations. In 
other cases, the youngest mfaiiis arc fed, os those a 
few months old are, with bread sopped in tvann 
water, in a cup which is left for hours ii[H)n the 
hob to keep warm and become sour. When about 
to be used, the bivail is broken down with a spoon, 
and a little milk is added. 1 saw one cup of soi»|M‘d 
bread thus prepared for nse. It was Siiid to nave 
been boiled, hut it contained tough pieces whitdi 
boiling hail not even softened. A halfpenny-worth 
or a pcuiiy-woilli of milk ((piarter of a pint to a 
pint acconling to quality) per diem is considered a 
liberal allowance. The inotliem pay, 1 understand, 
from half-a-crown to three sliilhiigs and sixptmee 
per week to the persons who take cliaige of tlieir 
iMibies — this to iiudude food. Those persons having 
their own household business to attend to, and, 
moreover, a certain and considerable amount 
•f neighbourly visiting and gossiping to piu'furm, 
commonly de]mte some little girl to hold the 
baby in their absence ; and such chiMren may he 
seen any day and any hour, and almost any- 
where in the town, sitting on a doorstep, exposing 
the infant to the cooling influence of the draught j 
between the door and the fire. It is no matter 
of suiprise that this system of management resnlts 
in all the evils of mal-iiutritioii, in attsicks of 
diarrhoea in the summer, and of pulmonary in- 
flammation in the winter, and very often in the 
death of the infants. One of the district registrars 
informed me that he had often occasion to reprove 
the mothers coming to him for the ncccssiiry certi- 
ficate to present to the burial clubs in which their 
infants hod been entered, on account of the jaunty 
way in which they mode the application. In the 
course of my experience as a ^Medical Otliccr of 
Health, 1 have seen a great deal of the families 
of the poor in London, but 1 cun safely siiy that, 
during the few days 1 was engaged in vldliiig 
the habitations of the operatives in Jlolton, I saw 
a larger number of miserable emaciated infants 
undergoing the process of gradual starvation upon 
the system then in vo^ue than I had ever seen 
before in as many months.’ Here the doctor gives 
ca8es''iii support of his observations, all of a more 
or less harrowing nature. 

This extract, amon^t many more from Dr 
Bdlard’s Report, revealed a state of utfairs existing 
in the town at the period of his visit which was 
most alarming, and called for immediate action. 
Energetic measures were at once taken. A Hediciil 
Officer of Health — one in reality, and not the 
mere nominal official who previously existed— was 
appointed, nuisances were removed, back-to-back 
houses and collar-dwellings condemned, and de- 
stroyed or dosed, drainage supplied, and many 
other improvements effected, which Dr Bullard 
recommended should be accomplished. But this 
promptitude could not nullify the Ijad effects of 
all the previous evil which had existeil ; and the 
Iteport of Dr Ballard confinus Dr Feiguson in 
his atotemento before the Commission as to the 
sickly condition of the children in many of the 
cotton factories of Lancashire. Children tlius 
nnised, or rather * dragged up,’ to use a local phrase, 


and having had the good or ill fortune to escape a 
premature grave, could not but ho puny, stuiiied 
rickety offspring ; and yet when these unfortunate 
wx*akliiigs— the appearance of many of whitm 
reiiiiiids one of the inmates of Dotheboys Hall 
ivuch the age of thirteen, they are coinpollccl tt> 
work from six o’clock in the morning until bsill'- 
])asL live o’clock in the evening, precisely the same 
as a fnll-growii man. 

And now we come to the causes which, acconl- 
ing to Dr Ferguson, have originated such pitiable 
rt\suUH. In arldilion to the infantile neglect re- 
fori wl to by Dr Ballard, Dr Ferguson ascribes llie 
condition of the children to the fact, first, of the 
intemperate habits of the hictory workers— tlie 
parents of the children. By free indulgence in 
stiinulants, and in many cases by excess in smok- 
ing, they debilitated tliiar own constitutions, and 
in that way transmitted feeble constitutions to 
their cliildiim. The next cause of this state of 
things he coiiRidemd to he, that during the last 
tliirty yci-irs tlie people had adopted a mode of 
ivaring their cliildnui wdiicli he looked upon as 
exceedingly vicious. Instead of bringing them 
up on milk, they habitually fed them on tea or 
eolfee night ami morning, and in many iiistancis 
on lea tliree times a day, and gave them very 
little milk. He found, from the iiiformatirm 
be had oblained, that while children between 
thirteen and sixtemi years of age who h:ul been 
brought up on lea or colhte incroasiMl in weight 
only uliout four pounds a year, those fed on milk 
increased at the rate of alioiit tifleen pounds a year. 
Another cause of the degeneracy of the male pomi- 
latiun was, that vouths between the uges of twmve 
and Iweiily smoked or chewed t(d>aceo ; ainl iiow- 
ev4‘r well iin adult might be abb* to bear inoderale 
smoking, there was no doubt that it operated must 
prejudicially on the health and development of a 
grfiwiiig chilli. In concliiBion, he expressed his 
conviction, that during the last fourteen years 
children had decidmlly deteriorated physically, 
not ill i 5 onsi*quencc of any restriction in the hours 
of lalK)iir under the Factory AcU, but in conse- 
quence of the operation of the causes he hail 
inc-nliom'd. Ills opinion was, that the sUmlard 
of age should bo kept at thirteen yoArs, and that 
the child sshoiild be of the ordinary api)carancc ami 
strength of thirtoni. If that rule were enforced, 
awl universally known among parents, he believed 
it would coiiqiel them, in their own interest, to use 
a dillereiit iiioile of bringing up their children. 

The cause of j*erliaps the chief of these evils is, 
no doubt, the great cost of pure and good imlk 
compared with that of tea. The article so called 
cannot lie bought in Bolton under threepence a 
quart ; while scores of shops in the town offer tea 
at two shillings per ])ound, iiiiuiy of them olFcnng 
at iiie f?aine tiiiie showy goods, such as glass canule- 
flticks, chimney ornanieiits, common Gorman pnnte, 
and other articles, us premiums to be ^ 

the inirchasers of so many iiounds of the wortliJew 
rubbish they accoinpaiiy. As for the intempenui 
of the parimts, the appearance of the 
l^lton as well as other Laxicoshiro towns ^ ^ . 

day nights is quite sufficient Ui convince the most 
sceptical of the fact, that a great ^ILnrlnmr 

iieefllessly spent in publifrhows by the worK ng 

portion of our towns. Tlie doors of j „ 

ire kept constantly on Uio 
time,’ and every tap-room u filled. And yes 
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such iB the force of linbit in the effect upon the 
conatitutiona of aoiiic of the tipplers, that some of 
llio factory oijenitives have been heanl to boast 
that they had imbibed eij'ht or ten pints of liquor 
between three o’clock in the aftcriioun and eleven 
in the evening, without going home Muddled.' 
Othcra never i-csniiic work until the Tuesday 
following, the intervciiiiig time being spent in 
drinking ; while some there are who are in a con- 
stant state of intoxication for weeks together. Such 
being the case, no wonder that so many children 
are bom into tlie world inheriting the * sins of the 
fathers* in debilitated constitutions and impaired 
intellects. The habit of smoking Is also, no doubt, 
indulged in to a great extent by the growing youth 
of our factoiy population, and, carried as it is to 
excess, cannot be too strongly deprecated. 

The remedy for many of the evils which have 
been pointed out by Dr Ferguson cannot, wc think, 
be supplied by legislative enactment It is for the 
socuil rcformcT to devise means to counteract the 
influences which are at work, and endeavour to 
stop the decadence among the factoiy population 
which it is stated has cuiiiinoiiced. IMucatioiial 
agencies, now happily in full exercise, may do 
soiiicthing ; so may the diflusiu]! of u taste for read* 
ing and rational recreation ; and so likewise will 
be the cxburlations of those who, in their lives, 
can oiler an example worthy of being followed. It 
is at all events iiii[)ortuiit to know that acts of 
parliament are not exactly the thing to be relied 
on. 


THE FLAG OF DISTRESS. 

CHArTEll A SHIP WITHOUT SAILORS. 

Ahono the vessels lying in the harbour of San 
Francisco is one, atliwai't whose stem may be 
read the name El Comhf. 

She is a ship of sinall size— some five or six 
hundred tons— devote<l to peaceful commerce, os 
can be told by ciTtain peculiarities of rig and 
structure understood by seamen. 

Thciiniiie will suggest a South American nation- 
ality—Ecuadorian, Peruvian, Bolivian, or Chilian 
— -Rincc the bird after which slio has been bap- 
tised is found in all these states. Columbia and 
the Aigentinc Cuiifederalion can also claim it. 

lint there is no need to guess at the particular 
country to wldch the craft in question belongs. 
The Hag suspended over lier taH’rail declares it 
|>y a syinbolism intelligible to those who take an 
intcrcrt in national insignia. 

It is a tricolonr— the orthodox and almost uni- 
yrsol red, white, and blue— not, os with the French, 
disposed vertically, but in two horizontal bands, 
lower one crimson rod, the upper half- white, 
holf-bluc, the last contiguous to the stall', with a 
Bmgle five-pointed star set centrally in its licld: 
^iB, with the disposition of colours, proclaiming 
the ship^ that carries them to be of Chili. 

She is not the only Chilian vessel in the 
haiboux of San Francisco. Several other craft 
W there^ that shew the same colours; brigs, 
”‘^ue8, schooners, and ships. For tlie spirited 
bttle South American republic is prosperous os 
^tenirising^ and its flog waves far and wide over 
the Pacific. With its population of skilled miners, 
It hu been among the first of foreign states in 
a large representative force to cradle the 


gold of Californio. Not only are ite ships lying 
in the Imy, but its gitasos and gamJhusinos in 
goodly number tread the streets of the town; 
while many of the dark-eyed damsels, who from 
piazzas and balconies salute the passer-by with 
seductive smiles, arc those charming little Chilefias 
that make havoi! with the heart of almost every 
Jack-tar who visits V'alpai’aiso. 

On the ship EL Comlnr we meet not much that 
can Ik! strictly called Chilian ; little besides the 
vessel herself, and the captain cominaudiug her. 
Not coininanding her sidlors ; since there are none 
aboard, bailing from Chili or elsewhere. Those 
who broiiglit her into San Francisco Ikiy have 
abandoned her—gone off to the gold-diggings! 
Arriving in the heat of the placer-fever, they liavc 
preferred seeking fortune with pick, shovel, and 
pan, to handling tarry repos at ten dollars a 
month. Almost on the instant of the Condor’s 
dropping anchor, they deserted to a man, leaving 
her skipper alone, with only the cook for a 
companion. Neither is the latter Chilian, hut 
African — a native of Zanzibar. Neither arc the 
two great monkeys observed gambolling about the 
deck ; for the climate of Chili, lying outside the 
equatorial b(dt, is too cold for the quadrunuina. 

Not much apiH‘ariii'' upon the Condor would 
proclaim her a Soiitu American skip. And 
nothing in her cargo, though a caigo she carries. 
She has just arrived from a trading voyage to 
the South Sea Isles, extending to the Indian 
Archipelago ; whence her lading, a varied assort- 
ment, consisting of tortoise-shell, spices, iiiothcr-of- 
pciirl, ^[aiiilla cigars, and such other commodities 
as may be collected among the oriental islands, 
Ilcncc also two large myoi monkeys — better 
known as orang-outangs — seen playing about her 
dock. Tliese she lias brought from "Borneo. 

Only a small [lortioii of her freight had been 
consigned to San Francisco ; and this luis been 
lung ago landed. The rest remains in her hold, 
awaiting transport to Valparaisa How soon she 
may arrive there, or take departure from her 
present anchorage, is a question that even her 
captain cannot answer. If asked, he would most 
])rubably reply, * i^uicn sahe V and farther pressed, | 
might point to her deserted decks, olTeniig that 
os an cxplanatiim of his inability to satisfy the 
inquirer. Her captain — ^Antonio Lantaiios by name 
— is a sailor of tiie Spanish-Amcrican type ; and 
being this, he takes crosses and disa])pointmcut8 
coolly. Even the desertion of his crew seems i 
scarcely to ruIHe him ; he bears it with a p.aticnt | 
resignation that would be quite incomprelicnsibla 
to either English or YanKee skipper. With a 
broad-brimmed hat slnuling his thin 


long Upon his quarter-deck, with elbows usually, 
rested upon the cap8tah-he.ad ; his sole occupatiim 
being to roll paper cigarritos, one of which is 
usually either in his fiuwirs or between his lips. 
If he at any time varies this, it is to eat his meals^ 
or take a turn at play with his yet monkejra 
These arc male and female, both full of fun in 
their uncouth fushiou; and Captain Lantonas 
t ttlf PH it out of them by occasionally touching their 
snouts with the lit end of Ilia cigarette ; laughing 
to see them scamper oft', scared at the singular, 
and somewhat painful, ettect of fire. 

His iuwIb are served regularly three times a 
day ; and his cook— a negro, black as the tor upon 
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the ratline ropes — after having served them, 
returns to an idleness equalling his own. He, 
too, hits his diversion with the orangs, approach- 
ing much nearer to them in physical appearance, 
and for this reason, perhaps, to them a more con- 
genial playmate. 

Once a day, the skipper steps into his gig, and 
TOWS himself ashore. But not to search for sailors ; 
he knows that would be an idle errand. True, 
there are plenty of them in San Francisco ; scores 
parading its streets, and other scores seated or 
standing within its taverns and restaurants. But 
they arc all on the spree — all rollicking, and if 
not rich, hoping soon to be. Not a man of them 
could be coaxed to take service on board an out- 
bound ship, for a wage less than would make the 
voyage unprofitable to her owners. 

As the Chilian skipper is not only master, but 
proprietor of his oun craft, he has no intention to 
stir under the circumstances ; but is contented to 
wait till times change, and tars become inclined 
again to go to sea. Wlieii this may be, and the 
Condor shall have spread her canv.as wings for a 
further flight to Valparaiso, he has not the remotest 
idea. He enters tlic town but to meet other skippc;rs | 
with ships crcwless as his own, and exchange 
condolences on their common destitution. On a 
certain day — that on which we are introduced to 
him— he has not sculled himself ashore ; but 
abides upon his vessel, awaiting the arrival of one 
who has sent him a message. 

Although San Franci.scu is fast becoming trans- 
formed into an American city, and already has 
its several newspapers, there is among them a 
small sheet printed iii Spanish, by name FA Diario, 
In this, C*aptain Lantanas has a<lvertisorl his vessel, 
open for fraight or passage, bound for Vulfiaraiso, 
and to call at intermediate ports — Paii.ama among 
the number. The advertisement directs reference 
to be imule to a sliippiiig-ageiit, by name Don 
Toinns Silvc.«!tre. In answer to it, Cautuin Laii- 
tanas h.as received a letter from a gentleman who 
has already communicated with his agent, and 
who has promised to present himself on board the 
Condor by twelve iiieri<liun of this day. 

Altliough a stranger to the port of Sau Fran- 
cisco, the Chilian skipper has some kiiowleiigc of 
his corre.spondent ; for Don Tomas has the day 
before informed him that a gentleman from whom 
he may expect to hear - the same who.-c name is 
signed to tiic letter — is a man of wealth ; a large 
landed proprietor, whose acres lie contiguous to 
the rising cit^ of .San Francisco, and for this itiusoii 
enormouflly increased in vuliio by the influx of 
gold-seeking iinniigraiits. What this important 
personage may w'ant with him, Lantanas cannot 
tell; for Bilvcstre himself has nut been made 
aware of it— the gentleman declining to state his 
business to any other than the captain of the sliip. 

On the morning of the appointed day, leaning 
as usual against his capstiin, and puffing his pajjer 
cigar, the Chilian skipper is not in a mood for 
playing with liis monkey pets ; his mind is given 
to a more serious matter, his whole thoughts 
being absorbed in conjecturing for what purpose 
his unknown correspondent may be seeking the 
intepiew. He is not without suniiises, in which 
he is assisted bj something he has hea^ while 
mixing in Spanish circles ashore— this, that the 
landowner in question has lately sold hb land, 
realising an immense sum— half a million dollars 


being rninoured. Furthermore, that, being a 
Spaniard, and neither Mexican nor Califoniian 
ho is about to return to Spain, taking with hinl 
his household gods — Lares, Penates, and aJl 
These could not he stowed in a single statu- 
rooiu, but would require a whole ship, or a gooilly 
portion of one. The Condor has still plenty of 
room to spare. Her hold is not half full ; and her 
cabin has accommodation for several passengers. 
It majr bo on this very business his correspoudeiit 
is coming aboard 7 (Captain Lantanas so interrogates 
himself, while standing upon his quarter-deck, and 
with the glowing coal of his cigarrito fending off 
his hairy familiars, who, in their play, at times 
intrude upon him. It pleases him to think he may 
have sunnisud correctly ; and while still indulgi'i’T 
in conjecture, he sees something which puts ati 
end to it This is a shore-boat, with a single pair 
of rowers, and a gentleman— evidently a landaiuaii 
— seated in the stern-sheets, to all appearance 
coming on for the Condor, ('aptain Lantanas stejis 
to the side of his ship, and, standing in her waist, 
awaits the arrival of his visitor. As the boat draws 
near lie makes out a man, dressed in scmi-Cali- 
foniian costume, such as is worn by llie higher 
cljws of haciendftdoit. The skipper can have no 
question as to who it is. If lie has, it is soon 
answered ; for the boat touching the ship's side in 
instantly made fast; the (.'iililbniian mounts the 
man-rojies; and, stcfpping down upon the deck, 
hands Captain Lantanas his card. 

He who lu» ])resenti.‘d himself on the quarter- 
deck of the Condor is a man in years well np 
to sixty, ainl somewliat above mcilium height. , 
Taller tlian lie appears, through a slight stoup i 
in the sliouldei-s. His sto]), though not tottering, | 
sliews vigour impaired; and upon his countcimnre 
arc the traces of recent illness, with strength not 
yet rest oiiid. His coiiiplexioii is clear, rather 
rubicund, ainl in health might be more so ; wliile 
Ill's hair, l.>olh on head niid chin— the latter a 
long flowing beard - is snow-white. It could never 
have been very tlark, but more likely of the colour 
called sandy, Tliis, with grayish-blue eyes, and 
features shewing some point.’, of ('eltic coiifornia- 
tiuii, woulil aigue him either no Spaniard, or if so, 
one belonging to the province of Biscay. 

This last he is; for the correspondent of Captain 
Lantanas is Don Gregorio Moiitijo. 

CHAFTER X. — A CHARTER-PARTY. 

Soon, an assured- -by a glance at the canl given 
liiiii— that Ills visitor is the gciitlcmun who has 
written to ajipoiiit an interview. Captain Laii** 
tanas politely salutes ; and, jipi-japa in hand, 
stands wailing to hear what the hnciciidado may 
have to say. 

The latter, panting after the effort made m 
ascending the nian-i'opcs, lakes a moment’s time to 
recover breath ; then, returning the skipper's bow, 
he iiilen’ogutes : ‘ Cajitain Luiitano^ I presinne / 
senor,’ rcspomls the master of the Conwr, 
with a bow of becoming humility to a man mputea 
BO rich. Then adding ; ‘ A dispocion (b V, [At your 
serviceV .. . 

•Well, captain,' rejoins Don Gregono,‘I slia 
take it for granted that you know who I am. 

Tomas Silvestro has informed you, has he not i 

‘Hehtts^ seiior.' 

* And yon Ve received my letter i 
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«Si, Benor/ 

* That *B all right, then. And now to proceed to 
the biisineBS that has brought me aboanl your ship. 
Having seen your advertisement in the iJiario, I 
communicated with Dun Tomas, but only so far 
as to get your correct address, with some trifling 

S iculars. For the rest, I ’ve thought it best to 
directly with yourself; as the matter I have in 
hand is too important to be altogether intrusted to 
an agent In short, it requires confidence, if not 
sociecy ; and from what I ’ve heard of you, captain, 
i feel sure 1 can confide in you.’ 

< You compliment me, Sciior Montijo.* 

< No, no; nothing of the kind. 1 but speak from 
the impression Silvestre has given me of your 
character. But now to business. Your ship is 
advertised for freight, or passage ? * 

< Either, or both.’ 

< Bound for Valparaiso and intermediate ports ? * 

* Anywhere down the coast’ 

* Have you any x^assengers already engaged 7 ’ 

* Not any as yet’ 

‘ How many can you take V • 

< Well, scuor, to speak truth, my craft is not 
intended to carry passengers. She’s a trading- 
vessel, as 3 'ou see. But if you ’ll step down to the 
cabin, you can judge for yourself. Thi;re *s the 
saloon — not vciy la^c, it is true and sleeping 
accommodation for six — two snug stato-rooms, that 
will serve, if need be, for ladies.’ 

’That will do. Now about the freight. Don 
Tomas tells me you have some cai^^o alioard.’ 

* A portion of niy ship is already occupied.’ 

’That won’t signify to me. I'siipposc there’s 
enough room left for something that weighs less 
than a ton, and isn’t of any great bulk. Say it 
will take half a score of cubic feet You can lind 
stowage for that ? ’ 

’ 0 yes ; much more than that’ 

’ So for good. And you can accotnmodatc three 
passengers : a gentleman and two ladies 7 In short, 
myself and the female mcnibcrs of my family— iny 
daughter and grand-daughter 7’ 

’Will tlie Senor Montijo step into the Coiidoi^s 
cabin, and see for himself 7’ 

‘By all means.’ 

Captain Lantanos leads down the stair-wa}’, his 
visitor following. The saloon is inspected ; after 
it the sleeping-rooms, right and left. 

‘Just the thing,’ says Don (Iregorio, speaking 
in soliloquy, and evidently satisfied. ’ It will do 
admirably/ he 'odds, addressing himself to the. 
skipper. ‘And now. Captain Laiitaiias, about 
terms. What arc they to be 7’ 

‘ That, Bcnor, will depend c»n what is wanted. To 
what port do you wish me to take you 7 ’ 

‘l^ama. ’Tis one of the ports mentioned in 
your advertisement V 
‘ It is. sehor.’ 

* Well, for this freight— os I ’ve told you, alxnit 
a ton, with some trifling household cflects— and the 
^"^^passengerB, how much ? * 

‘The terms of freight, as yon may he aware, arc 
^*aally rated according to the class of goods. Is it 
gold, Don Gregorio? From your description, I 
*appoBe it is.’ 

skipper has guessed aright. It is gold — 
^srly a ton of it— accruing to Don Gregorio from 
the sale of hia land, for which he has been paid in 
I aust and nomts, at that time the only coin 
I in Califomia-^deed, the only circulating medium. 


since notes were not to be had. The ex-haciendado 
is by no means a niggardly man ; still, he would 
like to have his treasure transported at a rate not 
exorbitant^ And yet he is anxious about its safety ; 
and for this reason has resolved to ship it with 
secrecy, and in a private trading-vessel, instead of 
by one of the regular liners, already commenced 
plying lietwccn San Francisco and Panama. He 
has heard that these are crowded with miners 
returning home ; rough fellows, many of them 
queer^ characters, some little better than bandits, 
lie dislikes the idea of trusting his gold among 
them, and equally liis girls, since no other ladies 
are likely to bo going that way. lie has full 
faith in the integrity of Captain Lanlanas, and 
knows the Chilian skipper to be a man of gentle 
heart- -in fact, a gentleman. Don Tomas has told 
him all this. 

Under the .circumstances, and with such a man, 
it will not do to drive too hard a bargain ; and 
Don Gregorio, thus reflecting, confesses his freight 
to l>e gold, and asks the skipper to name lii.s 
terms. 

Lantanas, after a moment spent in mental calcu- 
lation, says : ’ One thousand dollars for the freight, 
and a hundred each for the three x>&Bsagcs. Will 
that suit you, SJ*nor 7 * 

’ It seems a large sum,’ rejoins the cx-haciendado. 
‘But I am aware ]>rices are high just now, so 1 
aj^ic to it. When will you be ready to sail 7 ’ 

‘ I am ready now, senor — that is, if * 

‘If what 7’ 

'I he captain, remembering his crewlcss ship, 
does not make immediate answer. 

’ If,’ says Don (Tregorio, noticing his hesitation, 
and mistaking the reason — ‘if you’re calculating 
on any delay from me, vou needn’t I can have 
everything uii board iu tiircc or four days— a week 
at the utmost’ 

The skipxier is still silent, thinking of excuses. 
He dislikes losing the chance of such a profitable 
caigo, and yet knows he cannot name any certain 
time of s;uliiig, for the want of hands to work his 
ship. There seems no help for it but to coiife.<s liis 
shortcomings. Perhaps Don Gregorio will wait till 
the Condor can get a crew. The more likely, since 
almost every other vesstd in jiort is in a similar 
Xtredicainent. 

* Scuor,’ he says at length, ’ my ship is at vour 
service, and I should be pleased and proud to liave 
you and your ladies as mV passengers. But there ’s 
a little ditiiciilty to be got over, before I can leave 
San Francisco.* 

’ Clearance duties — port dues to be paid. You 
want the passage -money advanced, I presume? 
Well, I shall not object to prepaying it in part 
How much will you require ? * 

‘ Mil ffraciaf, Senor Montijo. It ’s not anything 
of that "kind. Although far from rich, thank 
Heaven, neither I nor my craft is under embarga 
I could siiil out of this harbour in half on hour, 
but for the want of’ 

‘Want of what?’ asks the ex-hociendado^ in 
some surprise. 

‘ AVcll, scuor— sailors,’ 

* What ! Have you no sailors 1 ’ 

‘ 1 am sorry to say, not one.’ 

* Well, Captain Ldintanas, 1 thought it strange 
that I ohservctl iiobmly aboanl your ship— except 
that black fellow. But I supposed your sailors 
had gone ashore.’ 
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‘So have they, seflor ; and intend staying there. 
Alfla ! that ’s the trouble. They Ve gone off to the 
gold-diffiings^evciy one of them, except my negro 
cook. Likely enough, I shoiild have lost him too, 
but he knows that California is now part of the 
United States, and fears that some speculating 
Yankco might make a slave of him, or that he 
might meet his old master: for he has had one 
alrciady.' 

‘ How vexatious all this ! ’ says Dun Gregorio. ‘ 1 
fear I shall have to louk out for another snip.* 

‘ I fear you ’ll not find one much better provided 
than mine— as reganls sailors. In that respect, to 
use a professional phrase, we’re all in the same 
boat.’ 

‘ You assure me of that ?’ 

‘I do, schor.’ 

‘ I can trust you. Captain Lantnnas. As I have 
told you, 1 ’in not here without knowing something 
of yourself. You have a friend iii Don Tomas 
Silvestre?’ 

‘1 believe 1 have the honour of Don Tomas’ 
friendship.’ 

‘ Well, he has recommended you in such tenhs 
that I can thoroughly rely upon you ; for that 
reason, T shall now make known why I wish to 
travel by your sliip.* 

Tlie Cliiliaii skipper hows thanks for the com- 
pliment, and silently awaits the pruil'ered confi- 
dence. 

‘ I have just sold my property here, receiving 
for it three hundred thousand <lollars in gold-dust 
— the same iiiieiidcd for your freight. It is now 
lying at my house, some "three miles from town. 
As you must be aware, Captain Lantaiias, this 
place is at present the rendezvous of seoundn'ls 
collected from every country on the face of the 
earth, but chiefly jfroni the United States and 
Australia. Tliey live and act almost without 
regard to law; such judges as they have being 
almost as great criminals as those brought before 
them. I feel impatient to get away from the place ; 
which, under the circuiiislaiiccs, you won't wonder 
at And I am naturally anxious about my gold- 
dust At any hour a h<and of these lawless rufliaiis 
may take it into their heads to strip me of it— or, 
at all events, attempt to do so. Tlicroforo, I wish 
to get it aboard a snip — one where it will be safe, 

1 1 T .1 » 1 ..1 


to get it aboard a ship — one where it will be safe, 
and in whoso captain 1 can thoroughly confide. 
Now, captain, you understand me 7’ 

‘1 do,’ is tho simple response of tho Cliiliaii. 
He is about to odd that Don Gregorio’s gold, ns 
also his secret, will be safe enough, so fur as he 
can protect it, when the cx-haciendado interrupts 
him by continuing : 

‘ 1 may add that it is my intention to return to 
Spain, of which I am a native — ^to Cadiz, where 1 
possess some property. That, I intended doing 
anyhow. But now, 1 want to take my dcmi’tiirc 
at once. As a Spaniard, sehor, 1 needn^ point 
out to you, who arc of tho same race, that the 
society of California cannot he congenial — now 
that the rowdies of the United States have become 
its mleis. 1 am most anxious to get away from 
the place as soon as j^ssible. It is exceedingly awk- 
ward your not having a crew. Can’t something 
be done to procure one?’ 

‘The only thing is to offer extra pay. 'There 
are plenty of sailors in San Francisco ; for they ’vo 
not all ^ne to ^thcr gold. Some are engaged 
in scattering it unfortunately, most are worth- 


less drunken fellows. Still it is possible that a I 
few good men miglit he found, were the wa»cs 
made sufficiently tempting. No doubt, an odvor- 
tisement in the Diarioy offering double pay, might 
procure me as many hands as should be needed 
lor working my ship.’ 

‘ How much would it all amount to 7 ’ 

‘ Possibly an extra thousand dollars.’ 

‘Suppose I pay that ; will you engage the whole 
ship to me ; that is, take no other passengers or 
wait for any more freight, hut sail at once— soon 
as you *ve secured a crew 7 Do you agree to such 
terms?’ 

‘ Si, sefior ; they arc perfectly satisfactoiy.’ 

‘In that CiLse, I’ll be answerable for the extia 
wages. Anything to get away from tliia pande- 
monium of a place.’ 

‘I think we shall have no great diiricnlty iu 
getting sailors. You authorise iiiu to advertise lor 
them 7* 

‘ I do,’ answci's Dim Gregorio. 

‘ Enougli ! * rejoins the skippur. ‘ And now, seBor, 
you may make your preparations for umharking.’ 

* I have not many to make. Nearly all has Wn 
done already. Jt only to get our personal baggage 
aboanl, with the freight safely slowed. ]]y the 
way,* adds llu! ex-haciendado, speaking snifo-iwn: 

‘ T wish to shiji the. gold as soon as ])o.s&iblc, and 
without altracting 'any attention to it. You 
undeiNtanil me, captain I* 

‘ I do.’ 

‘T shall liave it brouglit aboard at night, in a 
boat which belongs to Silvestre. It will ha s-afer ia 
your cabin than anywJiere else— since no one need 
be tlie wiser about the place of d(.;posit.’ 

‘No one sliall, through mu.’ 

‘That 1 feel curtain of, Seiior liaiilaiiiUt. Don 
Tonia.s is your endorser ; and would be willing 
to he your hoiidsmaii, were it needed— which il. 
is not.’ 

Again the Condm^s captain hows in acknowledg- 
ment of tlic coiilideiice rejio.sed in him ; and after 
some further cxcliangc of speech, r(?3]>ecting the 
shipment of the treasure, and the writing out an 
advcHisement Avhicli Don Gregorio is to get in- 
serted in the Dinrio, the hitler returns to his boat, 
and is roweil back to the shore ; while the Chilian 
skipper liglits a fresh cigarrito, and with elbows 
resteil on the capstaii-lieiul, resumes the attitudo 
of insoiidance, out of which he lias been temporarily 
aroused. 


CHAPTER XT.— IN SEARCH OP A SECOND. 

Just about the lime Don Gregorio is taking leave 
of Captain Lantanas, the two unreccived visitors 
arc turning their Imcks upon his house. Dc Lim 
feels the discoiiifiliirc the kceii^t. His heart is 
liarrowed with mingled emotions— passions ot 
varied complexion, all evil His lips are liviu 
with rage, his brow black with chagrin ; while nu 
eyes fairly scintillate with uiisutislied veng^fj^ 
While returning along the avenue he neither looKs 
back, nor up. ^ot a pliable eswpes him. 
glance upon tho grouncf, he rides in sullen silencu 

After clearing tlie entrance-gate, and a^ 
upon tho outside rood, ho turns face . 

dwelling whose hospitality has been ^®*‘^®** 

He sees nought there to eooth^ but 
which etiU fSrther afflicts him. Four horew 
filing out through the front-gate, conducted uj 
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S ms. They are saildled, bridled, ready for 

g mounted. To hie j>racti.scd eye, their capar- 
ison tells that they arc intended only for a short 
excursion, not a journey. And tiiougli llieir 
Piiddles are nearly alike, he knows that only two of 
them are to be mounted by men, the other two 
to carry ladies. The sefioritas arc p[oiiig out for 
A ride— a •paseo de campo —ac('oiii}ianied by their 
English guests. SiniultiincouHly, us instiiictivoly, 
the two Californians arrive at this conclusion. N ow 
they know why they were not received ; a know- 
ledge which, instead of tranqiiillising their chafed 
spirits, but maddens them the more. The thought 
of their sweethearts being escorted by their rivals, 
ridbig along wild uiifrc<j[iiented paths, through 
trees overshadowing, away from tiie presence of 
spying domestics, or the interference of protecting 
relatives, beyond the eyes and ears of every one — 
the thought that (Jarmen Montijo and Inez A Ivarez 
are setting out on an excursion of this kind, is | 
to Frank Lara and Fauslino Calderon bitter as ! 
deadliest poison. And rcllccfioii cmbittc-rs it the I 
more. The cxcursiuiiitits will have every oppor- 1 
tunity of wandering at will. 'rii(*y will become ! 
separated ; and there can be no doubt us to how \ 
the partition will be imiilc: the older of the two i 
olfifcers will pair off with Dona (.‘annen, the | 
younger with Doha Inez. Thus, they will ride un- j 
molested, unobserve<l; converse without fear ofj 
beuig overheard, clasp bauds without danger of | 
being scen-q>(*rhaps exchange kisses. O the dire, j 
maddening jealousy ! Even the dull brain and cohl 
licart of Galderoii arc fired by these rellectioiis. 
They sting him to the quick. But not as Du Lara ; 
for not as Do Lara does he love. 

After gazing fur a while at the house— at 
the horses aiul grooms -at the preparations that 
are being made for mounting— imliiig their mag- 
nificent style- with a lust glance such as Satan 
gave when expelled from Paradise, the Creole 
drives the spur deep into his horse’s side, and 
dashes off down the hill, Caldeion keeping after. 
At its bottom they again halt, being now out of 
sight of the house. Facing toward liis compaiiioii, 
De Lam says : ‘We’re in for a fight, Faustino ; 
both of us.* 

‘Not both. I don’t think I’m called upon to 
eliallenge that youngster, lie ’s hut a boy.’ 

‘He’s been man enough to insult you ; and, if I 
mistake not, you’ll find him imui enough to meet 
you.* 

‘ I don’t sec that he did insult me.* 

' Indeed ; you don’t 7 Sticking your hurae, as if 
it were a pig, and sending him ulF in a stampiile 
that well-nigh dismounted you; all before the 
iace of your lady-love — orient under her eyes ! 
You don’t deem that an insult, ch I * 

‘ But you must remember, I gave him proA'oea- 
tion. ^ At your instigation, I nearly rode over him. 
Inking at it in that light, he ’s in a sense excus- 
Ahle for what he did. Ikssidcs, he only meant 
it a joke : when it was all over, he laughed 

‘Not at it, but at you. So did your sweetheart, 
(migo. As we reined up under the walls, I could 
see her long lashes drooping down, licr eyes look- 
ing disdain at you. with her prettv lips pouting in 
acorn. You’re evidently out of her good graces, 
ai^ you’ll have to do something ere you can 
vninstate yourself.’ 

'Do you really think bo 7 ’ 


lif* * *^^^*^** Never surer of anything in my 

‘ But what would you have me do 7’ 

‘You ought to know without asking me. Call 
out the cub, and kill him — if you can. That’s 
what I design doing with my gentleman.’ 

‘Ah! you’re a deail shot; and that makes all 
the diirureiice. Tlie.se Aiiglo-SaxoiLs always use 
pistols ; and if I challenge him, he’ll have 
choice of weapons.' 

‘Quite true. With me it will be different I 
took care to give the affront, and you should 
have done the same. Seeing you got the worst 
of it, you ought to have followed up your first 
da.«h at him by something besides — a slap across 
the cheek, or a cut with your whip.* 

‘ I ’m sorry now, 1 diiln't <lo one or the other.' 

‘Well, you may fiiul an opportunity yet. For 
my (luaricl, I don’t care a to.s.s whether it be 
settled with swords or pistols. Wc Creoles of 
liouisiauu arc accustomed to tlic use of either 
weapon. Thanks to old Oardalct of the Rue 
Uoyale, I ’vc got the trick of both ; and am 
equally Tcrady to send a half-ounce of lead, or 
twelve inches of steel, through the body of this 
Britisher. By the waj', what’s his name r 

The speaker pulls out the card given him by the 
English ofiicer, and glancing at it, answers his own 
(picstion: ‘Edward Crozier, ILM.S. Crusader, Ifa! 
Mr Ned Crozier !* he exclaims, speaking in plain 
Kiig]i.sh, the sight of the canl seemin^y giving 
a fresh fillip to his spleen; ‘you’ve had your 
tiiuiuph to-day. It will be miue to-morrow ; and, 
if my old fortune don’t fail me, there’ll be an 
empU' seat at the mess-table of the ship CrusaderJ 

* You really intend fighting him 7’ 

‘ Now, Don Faustino Calderon, wdiy do you ask 
that question i* 

‘ Becau.<o, I think, all might be arranged with- 
out'— 

‘ Without wdiat ? Speak out, man I ’ 

‘ Why, without any spilling of blood.’ 

‘ You may arrange that way, if you like. Your 
quarrel is a distinct one, and I Vc nothing to do 
with it, having my own hands full. Indeed, if 
they were empty, 1 *in not so sure I should second 
your talking as you do. However, that ’a not the 
pur|)Oso now. In answer to your first (juestion, I 
can only sa^ what 1 ’ve said before. 1 not only 
intend fi{;hting this Crozier, but killing him. I 
may fail in this my intention— if so, tnere’s an 
end of it, and of ine. For once on the ground, I 
don’t leave it a living man if he do. One or both 
of us shall stay there till we ’re carried off— dead.’ 

‘Carramba! your talk gives me the trembles. 
It 'b not pleasant to think of such a thing, let alone 
doing it*^ 

‘’riiink your own way, and welcome. To me 
it would be less pleasant to leave it undone^ 
now', than ever in my life. After what I've 
gone tliroiigliy I don’t care much for character— in 
truth, not a straw. That's all staff and preten- 
sion. Money makes the man, and without it he *8 
nothing ; though he were a saint Respectability 
— hih! I don’t value it a elaeo. But there’s a 
reputation of another kind I do value, and intend 
to preserve. Because in my world it counts for 
something— has counted already.’ 

‘What is that 7’ 

‘Coura^. Losing it I should lose cvcTythm& 
Aud in this very city of San Francisco, I’d be only 
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a hound where I’m now a hunter ; harked at by 
cveiT cur, and kicked by every coward who chose 
to pick a quarrel with me.’ 

‘ There ^ no danger of that, Do Lara. All who 
have W dealings with you, know better. There ’s 
little fear of any one putting a slight upon you,* 

^ There would be if 1 refused to fight this fellow. 
Then you'd see the diiTercncc. Why, Faustino 
Calderon, 1 couldn’t sit at a monte tabic, and kdep 
the red-shirts from robbing us, if they didn’t know 
’t would be a dangerous game to play. However, 
it isn’t their respect 1 value now, but that of one 
very different’ 

‘Who?’ 

‘ Again you ask an idle question ; so idle, that I 
don’t believe you care a straw for Inez Alvarez — 
or know what love is.’ 

‘ What has she to do with it ?' 

‘She— nothing. That’s tnie enough. I don’t 
care aught for her, or what she might think of me. 
But I do for Carmen Montijo, and her good opinion. 
At least, so far that she shan’t think me either 
fool or coward. She may be fancying me the 
first ; but if she do, she ’ll find herself mistaken. 
At all events, she '11 get convinced that I 'in not 
the last And if it lie as rumour reports, and us 
you say you 've licani, that she 's given her heart 
to this gringo, I '11 .take care she don’t bestow her 
hand upon liim — not while I live. When I*m 
dead, she can do as she likes.’ 

‘ But after what ’s passed, do you intend return- 
ing to propose to her ?’ 

‘I cfo. Though not till we’ve finished this 
affair with the fcdlows who’ve interrupted us. 
Yes ; 1 ’ll give her every chance to save herself. 
She shall say yea, or nay, in straight speech, and 
in so many words. After that. I’ll understand 
how to act. But come! we’re wasting time. A 
duel’s a thing Won’t do to dally over. Do you 
intend to meet your man, or not f ’ 

‘I’d rather not,’ replies the poltroon, hesi- 
tatingly; ‘that is, if the thing can be arranged. 
Do you think it can, De fjara 7’ 

‘ Of course, it can ; your thing, ns yon call it ; 
though not without disgrace to you. You should 
fight him, Faustiiio.’ 

‘ Well ; if you say I should, why, I suppose I 
must I never fired a pistol in my life, and am 
only second-rate with the sword. I can handle a 
maaietif or a cuMlla, when occasion calls for it ; 
but these weapons won’t be wlmitted in a duel 
between ^ntleineii. I suppose the sailor fellow 
claiins to be one?’ 

‘Undoubtedly he docs, and with good reason. 
An officer belonging to a British man-of-war 
would call you out for questioning such a claim. 
But I think you under-rate your skill with the 
small-sword. I ’ve seen you doing very well with 
it at Roberto’s fencipg-school.’ 

‘ Yes ; I took lessons there ; but fencing is vciy 
different from fighting.’ 

‘ Never mind. When von on the duelling- 
ground, fanev yourself wit!iin the walls of Robertas 
shootir^-gallery, and that you are about to take 
a fresh lesson in the art d^ucrime. Above all, 
choose the sword for your weapon.’ 

‘ How can 1, if I 'm to be the challenger V 

* You needn’t bo. 'fliere ’s u way to get over 
that. The Englisli officers are not going s raight 
back to their snip ; not likely before a late hour 
of the night. After returning from this ride, I 


take it they ’ll stay to dinner at Don Gregorio’s 
and with wine to give them a start, they’ll bj 
pretty sure to have a cruise, as they call it, througli 
the town. There, you may meet your man, and 
can insult him by giving him a cuff, spitting ia 
his face, anything to put the onus of chaUcngiu(» 
upon him.' ^ 

‘ Pot Dioi I I '11 do os you say.' 

‘That's right. Now, let us think of what's 
before ua. As we’re both to be principals, y^Q 
can’t stand seconds to one another. 1 know who ’ll 
act for lue. Have you got a friend you can call 
upon ? • 

‘ Don Manuel Diaz. Ho ’s tlio only one I can 
think of.’ 

‘Don Manuel will do. lie’s a cool hand, and 
knows all the regulations of the duello. But he ’a 
not at home to-day. As I chance to know, lie ’s 
gone to a funcion Jo gallos at Punta Pedro ; and 
by this time should be in the cockpit’ 

‘ Why can’t we go there ? Or had wo better 
send?' 

‘Better send, I think. Time’s prccious—nt 
least mine is. As you know, I must be at the 
nioute-tablo soon as the lamps are lit If I’m 
not, the bank will go begging, and we may lose 
our customui'H. Besides, there’s my own second 
to look up, which must be done this day before 1 
lay a hand in)ou the canls. AVliat hour is itf 
I ’ve not brought my time-piece with me.* 

‘Twelve o’clock, and a quarter past,’ answers 
Calderon, after consulting his watclu 

‘ Only that ! Then we *11 have plenty of time 
to get to the cock-fight, and witness a main. Don 
Manuel luis a big bet on his pardo, I’d like 
to stake a doubloon or tw'o myself on that hinl. 
Yes, on reflection, we’d better go oursclvci*. 
That will be the surest way to secure the services 
of Diaz. Vamomo /’ 

At this the two intending duellists again set 
their steeds in inotiou ; and, riding for a short 
distiincc along tlio shore-road, turn into another,, 
which will take them to Puiita Pedro. Their 

i 'ealous anger still unappeased, they urge their 
lorscs into a gtallop, riding os if for life, ou an 
errand whose upshot may be death— to one, or 
both of them. 


SEVENTEEN YEARS AMONG SAVAGES. 

A AEMARKADJ.B caso of tlic naturalisation of a 
French sailor-boy among savages during the period 
of seventeen years, has just been brought to light 
by Australian correspondents of The TimeSf in 
which paper for July 21 an account of the case is 
amply detailwl. From it wc offer the following 
condensed stutement 

In 1858, the ship Si Paul of Bonlcaux sailed 
from China for Australia, having on board three 
hundred and fifty Chinese coolies. The vessel was 
not so fortunate os to reach its destination. It was 
wrecked, one dtirk night, on a reef of Rou^l 
Island, in the Loiiisode Archipelago; east of ^ew 
Guinea. The captain and siiilors got off in Ihreo 
boats, and made for the main island, leaving the 
' Cliinesc and a sailor-boy, named Norcisso 1 clticr 
or l^elletier, to their fate ; so deserted, they walkcHl 
along the reef to a small island connected with it. 
The captain’s party being attacked by naUves, 
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retreated to tlie small island where the Cliiiicssc 
liad found a temporary refuge. Again, the captain 
and sailors inoile off in their boats. Besides leaving 
the Chinese, they intendc<l to desert the boy 
Narcisse ; but he discovered their intentions, and, 
following them to the boat, was taken on board. 
How long their voyage lasted, is uncertain. They 
Eubsisted on a paste of flour and water, and such 
sea-birds as they could catch, which were devoured 
raw. Two or three days before they reachetl the 
Australian coast, their supply of fresh-water failed, 
and when at length they made the shore, w’hich 
they did at First Red Rock Point, south of Cape 
Direction, lat 13^ 4' S., long. 143'' 32' K., their 
fh'^t thought was the alleviation of their thirst. 
Leaving the boat, they wandered along the shore, 
until at length th(^ fouml a small quantity of 
water, the wliole of which was eagerly drunk by 
the men, leaving none fur the poor little cabin- 
boy, half-dead with hunger, thirst, exposure, and 
fatigue, and whose feet were cut to pieces by the 
sharp coral of the reef. Their thirst having been 
(picnched, the captain and his men — eight in all — | 
ivturned to their boat, and sailed away again, : 
leaving the boy to die by the empty water-hole, i 
They reached New Caledonia in safety, and there 
the captain reported the loss of his vessel, and the 
hardships which he and his companions had under- 
gone. He did not, however, report his abandon- 
ment of Narcisse Peltier. 

The Chinese left at Roussel Island were, it was 
afterwards ascertained, gradually killed and eaten 
by the natives, with the exception of some twenty, 
who ultimately escaped. 

The career of the boy Narcisse Peltier would 
undoubtedly have come to a close even before his 
captain’s arrival in New Caledonia, had it not | 
chanced that some blacks crossed the footprints 
left by the sailors in their search for water, and 
followed them up until they found the dying lioy 
by the side of the dried-up well. They gave liim 
food of a wretched kind, and then led him away 
gently by the hand to their tribe, with which he 
has remained uninterruptedly until the ])rcsent 
time, lie might never have been discovered at 
all, but for the accident of the John Bell, schooner, 
touching at Night Island, on the north-east coast 
of Queensland, on the lltli of April, when engaged 
in the hSche de la mer fishery. A party in the 
boats being despatched to the island in search of 
^atcr, encountered a number of aboriginal blacks, 
with whom they found a white man, who was, 
like the blacks, perfectly naked, and appeared to 
be completely identified with them in language 
and habits. On these facts being reported to the 
master of fhe J<Jm Belly he determined to make an 
effort to rescue the man, and with this view sent 
on dioie the following day a laige supply of 
articles of barter, which it was endeavoured to 
explain to the natives were intended to bo ex- 
changed for their guest or captive. Tlie white 
^vage was induced to enter one of the ship’s boats, 
where he was given biscuit to eat| and told to sit 


still, muskets being at the same time pointed at 
the natives, and fired over their heads, to induce 
them to retire, which they were very unwilling to 
do without being accompanied by the white man, 
whom they begged to return with them. 

The John Bell brought her prize to Somerset, 
the settlement at Cape York, where he was clothed 
and car(Kl for by the resident magistrate, Mr Aplin. 
For some days after his arrival, he sat the greater 
part of the tlay perched on the rail-fence of a 
paddock, casting (|uick, eager, suspicious glances 
around him on every side and at every object, 
which came within his view, rarely speaking, and 
apparently unable to remember more than a few 
words of his own language, although he said enough 
to shew that he was a Frenchman, and wrote down 
on paper, in a stiff, upright French hand, his own 
name and a few almost unintelligible sentences, 
which were subsequently found to contain a short 
account of his history'. On the return to Cape 
York of Lieutenant Connor, R.N., who speaks 
French fluently, a good deal more was extracted 
from the savage, and it appeared that his name 
was Narcisse Pierre Prdtier, or Pelletier, son of 
Martin Peltier, shoemaker at St Gilles, d^rt- 
meiit of Veiidik*, France. At twelve years of age, 
he had embarked as a cabin-boy on board the St 
Paul of Bordeaux. 

The account given of Narcisse is, that he is a 
short, thick-set, active man. His skin is of a 
bright red colour, and glazed upon the surface by 
continued exposure to the sun. He is clean in his 
iierson, and says that the blacks among whom he 
lias lived are so also. Across his chest are two 
horizontal lines of raiscil skin, with other 'marks 
in the nature of tattooing, and designed for oma- 
iiieiit. The lobe of his right car has been pierced, 
and so also has his nose, for the admission of some 
rude decoration, probably a bit of the pearl-oyster. 
When first found by the blacks, he says he was 
very unhappy, often thought of his father, mother, 
and brothers, and longed to get away, lii the 
course of time the recollection of them became less 
vivid and less painful, and he ultiniatelv com- 
pletely idcntifica himself w ith the tribe, lie had 
never made an attempt to escape, os being alone 
he could not have managed a canoe out at sea; 
and though he had often seen vessels passing along 
the coast, he had never been allowed to get near 
them, having been always sent by the blacks into 
the w'ooils in the interior when they went on board 
a ship. It is not very clear how they came to 
allow' him to be seen at List by the sailors of the 
John Bell 

The great length of time he 'had lieen in the 
hands of savages had obliterated early recollections, 
and he could lianlly recall a won! of French. ^ A 
little practice, liow*evor, brought back his native 
language. He now speaks French fluently, and in 
proportion as it returns to liini he forgets the lan- 
guage of his tribe, of which, however, about a 
hundred words have been collected from him and 
taken down. What is very much more remark- 
able, however, than his recovery of his mother- 
tongue, is the fact that he has not lost the powers 
of reading or writing after a disuse of seventeen 
years, during which he of course never saw a book, 
and, as he says, never wrote a line ; nor, indeed, 
did the blacks know that he possessed the power 
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to do BO. Very probably be did not know it him- 
self. .After two or three weeks' residence at Somer- 
set, however, he wrote, os has already been men- 
tioned, a lew almost unintelligible lines. Before 
cominj^ on board the Brishant^ he hod niucli im- 
]>rovcd in intelligence, and pronounced correctly 
tlic names he saw written up on the boats .and 
(dscwlierc about the ship. His jirogrcss since has 
been most rapid. He now s])ends a portion of 
cveiy day in reading, tliough whether he under- 
stands idl that he reads, may possibly 1)c doubted. 
He displays conshlcrable intelligence, but at the 
same time a childish dcpeiidcnco and imitativcncss 
of others. That anything is done by Us auires is 
siitiicient to induce him to attempt it himself. He 
is generally good-humoured, though with occa- 
sional fits of a])i)arently causeless sulkiness ; he 
frequently coughs violently, and his habits of 
crouching about iicrc and Uiero are still those of a 
savage. 

He is very bitter against the captain of the 
St Paul for deserting him, but at the same time 
appears to be afraid of him. He speaks with kind- 
ness of his family, which he distinctly remembi^s, 
but always maintains that they must all, even in- 
cluding his younger brothers, be now dead ; and it 
would appear as if, having no measure of the time 
he has passed with the savages, the past appears to 
liim at so vast a distance as to have given him the 
impression that lie is extremely old, although in | 
fact barely thirty. lie says lie wished to remain j 
with the blacks, and, although he acquiesced in his ; 
removal, he is evidently by no means os yet either 
happy or satisfied. 

The name of the tribe with which he has lived 
is Macadauia. They have no kings, chiefs, or 
leading men among them, idl the males being 
equal The men, he says, are strong, but observes 
with pride that he himself is very .strong, much 
stronger than the blacks, On the other hand, 
though Ire says ho is a good swimmer ami 
diver, be acknowledges tiiat in the water the | 
blacks far surpass him. The tribe Hulisi.sts | 
chiefly on fjsli, turtles, turtles' eggs, alligators* 
eggs, and roots and fruits. Sfiinetiiiies they liiint 
animals, but npimretitly not often. TJic occupa- 
tion of the men is fishing; that of the women, to 
gather roots, and sometimes also tlicy get honey. 
They have no knowledge of nets, lim;s, or hooks. 
The larger fish are harpooned from canoes, the 
smaller speared with a three-pronged spear. The 
canoes are cut out of trees with knives formed of 
hoop-iron obtained from barrels washed up from 
WTCckB. Of this hoop-iron also the heads of their 
spears and harpoons arc made. Narcissc says lie 
lias himself constructed two cauocs, which he has 
left behind him. He describes the condition of 
the women of the trilie as very pitiable, but that 
is generally the case in nations of savages. Tho 
blmlks, he says, have no knowledge of any Superior 
Being, and no form of religion of any kind what- 
ever. The dead arc tied up with conls after the 
fashion of a mummy, and exposed to tho action of 
the sun cither in the forks of trees or on a rough 
scaffold. Rude as were the beings among whom 
he lived, they were not unkind to him, and he 
thinks they would treat anv white man Well. He 
states that he has heard that in his tribe there 
was an old white man who hod lived among them 
for many years, and was at last drowned while out 
fishing. He does not recollect having seen this 


man himself, and is not sure when his death 
occurred. 

From these notes, it appears that Norcisse is hy 
no means deficient in observation, and only needs 
cultivation to bring him forward. By latest ac- 
counts, he was to l^ handed over to the Frcncli 
Consul at Sydney, by wliom he will probably 1^ 
sent to France. Wc shall bo glad to know that 
tho captain who liascly deserted him has been 
punished according to his dcserta 


AN EVICTION. 

‘ Mauy, ^lary ! do you hear wliat the neighbours 
say — Uiat wc *re all going to be evicted \ * cried 
Denis Connor, entering his cabin one evening 
towards the end of October, and sitting down 
dejectedly ; while Mary his wife looked up from 
her work in blank dismay. 

* What do you iiieaii, Denis ? * she asked. 
‘ Sure, wc don’t owe u penny of rent, and if the 
Lortl spares ns our health, we '11 remain so.’ 

‘ It’s too true, I ’in afraid. O Molly, it ’ll break 
my heart to leave the old place ; and wliat 'll you 
and Oona do ? ’ and tho olil man rocked liim^clf 
to .anil fro, and moaned bitterly. 

‘ Whist, Denis dear,’ M.ary said, gently jdacing 
her hand on her hushand’s shoulder ; * there ’s 
some mistake, ye may be cert.ain. His Honour 
could not mean to turn ns out, for sun* there ’s no 
deccuter poor peo])le on all the property than the 
neighboui-s. It isn’t like os if wc were living 
entirely on the land, and couldn’t pay the rent. 
His Honour couldn’t mean to evict us, bonis !’ 

But 11 is Honour did mean to evict them, ns they 
le.'irncd formally a few days after; the entire village 
of (ylooiiabeg wa.s to be swept away. 

It was a wild bleak spot cm tliu west coast of 
Ireland, not many miles from the ancient ‘ (Jilie of 
the Tribes.* Tho village consisted of a long strag- 
gling row of cabins, on tho edge of a coniinciii, 
and witliin a stone’s- Ihrew of the sea. The in- 
habitants of Cloon.abeg were fishermen, poor, simple, 
honest, Iianl-workiiig people, who had been horn 
in the cabins tlicy dw’clt m, and their fathers and 
grandfathers before them, and knew little of the 
worhl beyond. They all had the right of the 
c'oiiiiiion— oil the other side of which stood the 
village of Cloonamore, a much more iinporlaiit 
iilncc, which boasted the possession of a police 
oarrack, a chapel, and a national school There 
was little intimacy between the inhabitants of the 
two villages. The Cloonamore people were farmery 
Goinlbrtablc as farmers go in tne west of Irelandi 
where they have to toil, and toil continually* to 
make the wretched land produce anything. 
were very jealous of their neighbours down ‘j® 
Bca-sidc, who paid far less rent, and on the whole 
seemed not only to work less, but to bo more coni- 

The fwhennen were quiet, proud, rowivejl pcopl^ 
who lived entirely to thonwelvei, helping o® 
otW in difficulty, consoling each otto in > 
Olid taking little interest in anything save tne 
coming and going of the shoals ol fish. . ,r,. 

They spent tlieir evening when not to <m 
bey, wth their wives ; and it w 
them sitting outside the» cabin y A 

their pipes, or mending their nets and sails-tM 
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jnen in Aeir rough hoin^knit blue guernseys, the Martin Willie ? 1 didn’t think it was iciit- 
womcn in their scarlet jackets. They were very day yet* 

poor, but then their wants were few, and they ‘ Yes, faix, it is, Oona, and it wants a week yet 
were contented and happy in tlieir simple way. to the half-year;’ and Ooiia went into the house, 
Denis Connor was considered the most com- while Willie went to see what the people were 
fortablc man in Cloonabeg. He had a son in gathering into gn)ups for, and talking so mysteri- 
Amcrica, who often sent him inoney ; and a ously about. A very few "words served to explain 
daughter married to a fishmonger in Galway, who the object of the agent’s visit. He had come 
nv^os considered almost a merchant. One other accompanicil by the bailiff, to serve ‘notice to 
child ho had, Oona, a pretty golden-haired girl, quit’ on every house. ‘ II is Honour the hmdlord 


the pet of the whole village. 


wanted the place cleared down/ w'as all the reason 


In the next cabin to Denis Connor's lived a ho gave. Jt was a sad thing to walk through the 
vexy old woman, named Merrick ; poor Judy slie village of Clocmaheg that evening, and go from 
was called, for she had had many troubles in her house to house with the agent. Everywhere ho 
lifetime. Her husband and only son were drowned said the same thing: ‘Ye must clear out; Ilia 
twenty years before, trj'ing to save the crew of a Honour wjinta the place. 1 *11 forgive ye half 
brig which struck on ‘Marguerite’s Hock.’ Young this lialf-year’s rent all round, and give ye till the 
Merrick left a wife, who died a few mouths after, 1st of January to get away. Hut remember the 
and one sickly little boy. Poor Judy took the men ’ll be here on New-year’s Day to pull down 
child, and managed to bring him up and keep a these dens.’ 

roof oyerheiid by constant haixl work. She assisted lly the lime they had reached Denis Connor’s, 
the neighbours in their housework, who paid lier the whole village — men, women, and children — 
in kind ; and made and mended nets for any of were after them, crying bitterly, and Judy Merrick 
the men who could afford lo pay her a trifle just came to ask what the matter was. 
sufficient to jKiy the rent. For fifteen yeai-s Judy ‘ It’s evicted we arc — served with notice to quit, 
toiled late and early, and tlien her grandson Willie Jinly,’ ^lary Connor said quietly. ‘It isn't eauty 
was old enough to take his father's boat and nets to leave the place ye were bred and horn in, and 
and earn his living, and support his grandmother, go out on the worhL But God’s good: cheer up, 
A lino, handsome, manly lad was Willie Meirick, Denis adc/ 


A lino, handsome, manly lad was Willie Meirick, Denis adej 

fnll-chcstcd, clear-evcd, and supple sinewed like ‘What does she mean, Denis Connor?* Judy 
the majority of the lianly sons of the sca-co<ist. cried. ‘ Is it that they *re goin’ to dispossess ye— 
In the market, every one liked to buy his to turn ye out of the "cabin ye were bom in, and 
mackerel ami haddocks, not only because they | vi r father and gramlfather before yo /* 
could depend on whatever he offered for sale | * ‘ Yes, ma’am ; that ’s exactly what we mean/ the 
being genuinely good and moderate in price, but bailitV said. ‘ 1 ’m going to stive you next.* 
they liked the look of his honest face and clear ‘Serve me! evict me! turn me, an old >vomau 
hazel eyes, and the sound of his hearty voice. of threescore and ten, out on the roadside !’ Judy 
Mrs Wirick was proud of her gran Json, and not screamed. ‘No! I was bom in that cabin; luy 
without some reason, for he was a imivcrsal father lived and died in it; my ancestors were 
favourite, ami deserved to he. the first that ever raised a stone of Cloonabeg. 

A few evenings after Denis Connor had told Old Judy, poor Judy, Judy Merrick, ye may call 
his wife of the threatened eviction, Oona, hU me, but I ’m Julia O'Brien, and in the cabin I’ve 
daughter, was sitting with Willie Merrick on the lived in there I’ll die.’ 

stone scat outside old Judy’s cabin. There was no ‘ We’ll see about that/ the bailiff sneered, and 
* take, ’ and the men were all about the beach Judy rusheil out, and knelt down at her dooivstep. 
attending to the drying of the nets, or watching a ‘ The lirst one of ye that crosses here will have to 
little boat whicli was making for the quay against w*alk over me/ she sliiieked ; but the hailitf 
uind and tide. advanced, and laying his baud on her sliouldcr, 

‘ She ’ll never get in, Oona, if they don’t lack gave her a piinted form, and said jeeriugly : 
more to the east’ard/ Willie said. ‘Oh, if I had a ‘You’re served, Mrs Merrick ; and I ’d take it 
boat like her, wouldn’t 1 be happy ! ’ easier, if I were you. — Come on, sir,’ he added, 

‘Aren’t ye happy as ye arc, Willie?' Oona turning to the agent, who was examining the con- 
asked. ‘ Ye told me the other night that yc was dition of the house. 

the happiest boy in Cloonabeg, or Cloouamore Judy Merrick stood up, and looked at the noti<» 
either.’ in her hand, and then julvanwnl to the agent’s 


* Whenever yc like, AYillie ; father and mother ‘ My gocxl woman, that ’s nothing whatever to 
aw willing, and yer granny is teasing me cvciy me/ he said, shrugging his shoulders; ‘go wher- 
Sure^ wo ’re all os one os married, aren’t we, ever you like.’ 

Willie?’ ‘You know, sir, that in Cloonamore one ox us 


canvas bag, from tho farthest corner of which he tliat ?’ 

pulled a wedding-ring. ‘That’s nothing whatever to His Honour; he 

•This Shrovetide, then, Willie/ Oona whispereti wants his houses, and I sunpose he has a right to 
with a blush. ‘Now, I must go in, os mother’ll them. It’s not cvciy lanuTord would treat ye so 
be wan^ me. b that the agent gone into well as to forgive ye a quarter’s rent^ and then give 
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ye two inunths’ notice and nothing to pay/ the 
iigent raid. 

<It'8 not evciT tenant that treats a landlord 
as well as we did. lii my memory — and that*s 
more than threescore years— he never lost a penny 
on one of these cabins, and one of us was never a 
day behind with sixpence c/ rent Can Cloona- 
inore say that, Mr Hayes, sir? (lo back to the 
big house, and tell His Honour that Judy Merrick 
is going to die in the cabin she lived in, or on the 
heap of stones ye level it to.* 

‘ Come, come ; that ’a all nonsense. See that you 
are out, bog and baggage, before the Ist of January/ 
the bailiff said, roughly laying his hand on the old 
woman’s shoulder. 

‘Don’t touch me, ye miserable creature!’ she 
cried, shrinking back. ‘ Don’t lay yer dirty hand 
on me, yo black-hearted villain. Look at him, 
neighbours mark him, the evictor! It’s all his 
doin’s, and his’ — pointing to the agent ‘Mark 
them, Willie ! Don’t forget their evil faces !* 

‘I’ll not foigct them, granny,’ Willie Merrick 
said sternly, with quivering lips and flashing eyes ; 

‘ and if 1 ever have, a chance, ( loil help them both.’ 

‘Och!’ Judy cried, litling up her nanda ; ‘may 
Cod forget them at tlicir greatest need, and foigivc 
them like os I do now ;’ and then she went in and 
sat rocking herself for houm over the fire. 

The 1st of January 185 • was a hleak wild day, 
with a fierce cast wind, driving a cutting, bitter 
sleet before it The sea and sky, of a gray leaden 
hue, seemed to meet, you could scarcely distinguish 
one from the other ; and the storm raged along the 
desolate coast. 

The village of Cloonabcg presented a very ]>itiful 
sight that New-year’s Day— a sight, once seen, 
never to be foigottcn — a sight which impressed 
itself on the memory with burning intensity, the 
sight of an eviction ! All words are inadequate to 
describe the scene — it is something one must look 
on to thoroughly comprehend. That moriiinL% on 
the common, wherever a stunted shrub offered the 
faintest shelter from the bitter cast wind, the people 
were sitting huddled together, or lying on their 
poor beds to keep themselves wariii, waiting for 
the demolition of their cabins ; women weeping 
bitterly, children shivering, and men with folded 
arms, set teeth, and blanched faces, men poor, 
ignorant, homeless, yet exercising a self-control 
wonderful and toiicliiiig. The lane leading to the 
village was also lined on each side by the unfor- 
tunate people ; and as the bailiifs came with picks 
to beijin tbeir work, the women greeted them with 
a terrible cry. 

The men were silent, calmly, CTandly silent. 
They could have easily beaten off the intruders — 
thev could have chased them into the sea, or 
dashed their brains out against the rocks; but 
what ivould it avail ; others would come and take 
their places, for Cloonabcg was doomed. The men 
looked passively on as they saw their homes 
levelled to the earth, as they saw cabin after cabin 
fall in. 

Opposite their door, Denis Connor and his wife 
and daughter rat waiting for the end before start- 
ing for Galway. In vain they entreated Judy 
Merrick to occomisinv them ; she ivould no. leave 
her cabin. Grim and resolute she sot on her bed, 
and declared solemnly that out she would not go. 
And her grandson, Yt illie 7 Poor fellow, he was in 

Galway iail on a chaige of attempted murder. Mr 
Hayes the agent had been firca at, and without 
any hesitation he accused Willie Merrick, and the 
bailiff swore he heard the young man threaten him ; 
so he was committed tg stand his trial at the 
spring oosizes. 

When the men came to Mrs Merrick’s house 
and found her still inside, they paused in dismay’ 
hut the head kail iff ’s onlcr came sharp and deci- 
sive : ‘Go on!’ and. a shower of dust and stones 
about poor Jnily's ears, shewed that tlicy were 
gc»ing on without any mistake. Then Denis 
Connor rushed in, and seizing the woman in his 
anus, carried her out, just as the roof gave way ; 
hut he hiight ns well have left her in her dearly 
loved cabin, fur Ju<ly Merrick was dead! The 
first desecrating blow struck to the roof which 
had 80 long sheltered her, had stilled her heart 
for ever. 

All through that drcaiy winter-day the people 
sat shivering by the wayside, iiiuurtiing over their 
ruiiicil desolated homes, and at night some few of 
them were sheltered in barns and out-honses, 
while others lay under the hedges or on the fallen 
cabins. The next morning, vans came and took 
the very old and sick to the workhouse, and those 
who were able to walk and work went hither and 
thither in search of cmjdoyincnt. 

All this time His Honour the landlord was 
enjoying his honeymoon on the s1l0^^s of Lake. 
Leiunn, and knew no more about the fearful scene 
enacted in Cloonabcg than his somewhilc tenaiiU 
km>w about his locality. The agent thought the 
little villiigc in the way ; the coiiimon would, he 
fancied, make a valuable piece of jmsturc-laiid ; 
and so he wrote to his muster, and said the houses 
were only dilapidaietl dens ; declared the teiumts 
never did, or could, or would pay any rent ; and 
that the best thing for all i)artie.s wa.s to pull the 
cabins down, as the pco]>lo. would then emigrate to 
America. And so Air Hayes evicted the people, 
and razed their homes to the earth ! Such tiling 
have been common, and arc still not unknown in 

1 the ivcst of Ireland. 

Months p!ts.4cd, and Willie Merrick still lay in 
jail awaiting his trial. At the assizes, there was 
not a shadow of proof against him, and one of the 
gamckcepcTS on an adjoining estate confessed that 
it was he iired the shut which wounded the agent ; 
so Merrick was acquitted ; and a few kind-hearted 
]icoplc subscribed enough money to pay his passage 
to America. 

‘You ’ll coinc out to me, Oona darling, won’t 
you ?’ he said, holding his ])roxiiiscd wife in his 
arms as he said good-bye. ‘ You aren’t ashamed of 
me, arc vou V . , 

‘ No, Willie ; but I ’ll not follow you to Amencn, 
Oonn raid sailly. ‘ I ’m going a longer 

0 Willie, Willie, my heart is broken. Yon 11 
never look on the nice of Oona Connor agmn. 
Good-bye, and miw Heaven for ever bless you . 

Willie was pushed into the train which was to 
take him to Cork, and Oona fell iainting into her 
father’s arms. , , . 

Three months after, there was a quiet funeral m 
the old graveyard of Cloonabcg, an old man ana 
an old woman the only mournera . 

Oona Connor was dead, and her last wish nw 
been to sleep beside her brothers «hd m 

the little country Brovejranl she had P**?®*.’ 
as a chad. There she sleeps, with no cross at Utt i 

: 
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head or atone at her feet ; but her grave is well 
known, and the memory of the events which 
caused her death green. No one hi the west of 
Ireland baa forgotten the Cloonabeg eviction. 

THE MONTH: 

SCIENCE AND AKTS. 

The Royal Connnission appointed to inquire into 
the great question of the relations of government 
to science and scientific education, have brought 
their years of inquiry to a close, and ilelivcred 
their final Report. They have taken a wide range, 
and heard many anti divers opinions and state- 
ments ; but they have not been led astray by 
sanguine advocates of plausible theories. Ruild a 
great national laboratory, say some, furnish it with 
all needful appliances, and a host of cx])eriincnt- 
alists will resort thereto, ami develop chemistry 
and natural philosophy, and make the nation rich, 
and themselves famous. The (.-oniiiiission have 
been slow to believe in the existence tjf cases of 
scientilic genius ])iniijg for want of encouragement, 
and they have not n^commcmlcd that a big labor- 
atory should be built at the national expense. 
But they do recommend that elemeiitarv and 
advanced science should bo taught in schools, and 
that scientific research should, under certain con- 
ditions, be aided by grants of immcy. Science 
deals with laws of nature and with facta ; hence. 


parent quality and pleasant fragrance ; and we 
saw frcsnly-cut grass, saturated with rain from a 
veiy heavy thunder-shower which poured down at 
the time, dried into liav of first-class colour, and 
possessing the rich malt odour peculiar to wcll- 
iiiado hay.’ The cost of converting fresh-cut grass 
into hay is two pounds ])er ton ; if partially &ied 
by the weather, the cost is not more than seven or 
eight shillings i^er ton. The inventor of the machine 
is of omnioii that, even in fine weather, the quality 
of the hay would be improved by a spell of the hot- 
blast. As regards the economy of the operation : wo 
arc informed that there .are in the United Kingdom 
al>out nine million acres of grass, natural and arti- 
ficial ; that they produce twelve million tons of 
hay, worth, on the average, four pounds per ton. 
The amount and importance of the total value may 
thus he easily seen ; and any reader materially 
I interested in the question may calculate the differ- 
I once in value between hay properly dried and hay 
; liadly made under unfavourable circumstances. Tim 
: late ^catching* summer will have prepared many 
I minds for a solution of the question. 

What to do with our sewage i is still a difficult 
problem to answer, cither from the urban or the 
agricultural point of view, (leneml Scott, whose 
emlcavours in conneetion therewith we have before 
= imtieed, has just published ’ A Compendious State- 
I incut of the Nature and Cost of ciM'tain Sewage 
- PiDcesses,’ which is full of practical suggestion, 


if education c.an he improved by the accurate I and well worth consideration. There are live 
methods of Hcieucc, so iiiiich the belter for llic ■ ways in which sewage may be utilised : (1) By 
educated. Recently, the worshipful Company of j in igatioii of a farm, which will yield a small 
Spectacle -makers entertained the Astronomer* | profit, say L300 a year for a town of 100,000 
royal at dinner. In his after-dinner speech, that : inhabitants ; (2) purification of the iluid waste by 
learned gentleman told lliem thenj was but one chemical means, involving the lime method of 
man in London who knew how to make spectacles ! ! precipitatimi, and the maiiulacturc of dr^ sewage 
The Company have I’csolvcd that henceforth that j manure ; (3) the cement process ; (4) the improved 
reproach shall not be theirs, and we may bedieve ciilcination ami manure process. As regaras the 
that in time a citizen aii<l .^pcctacIc-iiiakiT will j merits of these several ways, w’e are told that 
know something about optics and the physiology j ‘ each of the first two costs about hvepence per 
of the eye. If, as is anticipated, the laboura of the head per annum for the population ; the tliinl, in 
Comiiiissioii should result in llic appointment of any town large enough to afford a market for 
a Minister of Educatimi, then education may come cement, will yield an annual profit of nearly a 
to mean something very ditferent from what it is penny per head ; and the fourth may be made to 
at present. yield' a profit of more than three times that amount 

As ever}*body knows, there are some months of — apparently the extreine limit to which, as a 
the year in this climate of oura in which we con- matter of finance, the utilisation of liquid sewago 
trive to keep ouraLdves tolerably comfortable with- can be carrieil.’ 

out sunshine. The convenience of being able to The filth way which General Scott now puts 
make use of an equivalent for sunshine is obvious, forwanl bears a high profit. In this, the excretions 
and is often excmplifiod in iiiaiuifacturing opera- are not mixed with water, but are kept 8e|)arate and 
tiuns. Even hop-growers have been known, in iiiidiliitcd. The liquid portion contains ammonia, 
moments of despair, during a wet season, to lay and this ammonia is valuable. It is possible to 
armfuls of their precious plants bcfoiu the kitchen separate the liquid from the solid portion. Tho 
lire ; but, with that exception, we have never ammonia can then be separated from tiie liquid by 
heard of a substitute fiir sunshine in agricultural a ‘ chemical process of extn'iiie simplicity. The 
operations^ until now ; ami now, Mr W, A. Gibbs, liquid is passed through a series of in which 
of Ghingford, Essex, has brought out a machine for is a layer of phosphate of magnesia. Tins phosphate 
drying hay by artificial means. With ii portable absorbs the auimoiiia. In other tanks, lime is used 
stove and a swift fan he produces a blast at high to arrest llic^ pliosplioric acid, which otherwise 
temperature (four hundred degrees or more), and would lie eiwried away in solution, and the result- 
drives it into a long trough, down which the wet ing animonio-phospliatc of lime is treated with 
or grass, slowly travels, continually stirred ami sulphuric acid, which removes the unimoniu, and 
shaken up by small levers, coiilrivetl for the pur- the solution thus obtained is concentrated, and set 
pOM. Tho hot, diy air, nishiiig with velocity, at aside to ciystallise. The phosphate of magnesia 
once licks off all the moisture, and converts having been washed clean by tho operation lierc 
‘partiallv made, but wet bay, into a thoroughly described, can be used over and over again a 
dry conation for tho stack and, os is reported number of times ; but in tho form of aiiimunio- 
to the Times by a competent onlooker, ‘we saw phosphate it can bo readily sold at L2() a ton. 
®poilt and musty hay dried into hay of fair ap- Meanwhile, the solid part of the excretions has 
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been dried and reduced to powder ; and Qenend 
Scott proposes to fortify this powder with a siiiall I 
quantity of the animoiiio^hosphatc, and so pro-' 
mice a fertiliser worth from L.G to L.7 a ton. 
This method has been tried at Olillham with com- 
plete success and measures arc set on foot fur its 
introduction into other towna The nniiiiiil value 
of the excreta collected in ^ranchester is at present 
L.7000. We are told that it would be L.177,(K)0 
under the new process, and that if the process 
were generally adopted, *it would render this 
Goiintiy independent of Penivian giiaiio^ and at 
the Sitmo time lift an enonuous load olf the 
shoulders of urban ratepayers.’ It would, more- 
over, prevent waste of money in unwise schemes, 
as, for example, in a town not forty miles from 
London where the sewage, at heavy cost, is 
pumped lip a long hill to its outflow on a furiti. 

At mining-works in the Isle of Man thcro has 
been for some time in use a magnetic ore separator, 
w*hich, as its name indicates, picks out from a 
mass of ore the portion wdiich contains most iron. 
In the ‘dressing ’of ore— that is, prc|)aring it for 
the smelting furnace — water is cominoiily used to 
eifcct the sepimtion, and can be depondcil on 
where the kinds of ore are not of the same specific 
gmvit;^. But when, as often liappcns, the same 
vein yields sjiathose iron, blende, iron pyrites, and 
copper pyrites, separation by hydraulic nicaiis is 
imirassiblc, and the value of the ore in the market 
is lessened. Under these circumstiuicos, Mr h\ J. 
King invented the nbovc-incutioncil sciiarator, 
which may be generally described as a wheel or 
series of wheels that can be magnetised at pleasure. 
The magnetism is suflicientlv powerful to pass 
through the thin band by which the wheels are 
moved. The broken ore travels on this band: 
the lumps containing iron are retained by the 
magnetism, while all the others fall off; and in 
this qiechonical way the separation is effected, and 
the good ore picked out ready for the market. 
FurtW particulars of this machine may he rcail 
in the forty-second annual Report of the Royal 
Cornwall Polytechnic Society. 

The same Report gives information concerning 
pilchanls which may be reganlcd as of national 
importance. In 1871, more than 1.35 millions, or 
45,082 hogsheads, of those fish were sent abroad ; 
'while probably not more than one million w'ere 
eaten in England. The price per hogshc.ad varies 
from L.1, 6s. to L.5, 2s., and pilchard oil is 
worth from L.25 to Ij. 40 per tun. The reason 
why, for the small home consumption, is, that 
fresh pilchanls are too delicate to hear carriage to 
a dist^ce, and that the cured fish arc prepared in 
a way not generally agreeable to the palate of 
English folk. Whether for export or home use, 
the laigcst fish only arc cured : the millions on 
millions of small ones being cither released from 
the nets, or brought on shore and sold as manure. 
On the coast of France, the nets arc made 
exprcsslv to catch the little fishes. It has been 
proved by naturalists that the Cornish pilchard is 
identical with the French sardine. Wiiy should 
not the shoals of small pilchards bo turned to 
profit? Experiments were made in 1873 by Mr 
Frypr of the Saltnon Fisheries Office, and now, in 
conjunction with Fox and Company of Fnlmouth, 
he produces Cornish sardines on a large scale at 
Mevagissey. These sardines are described as ‘ faUy 
equal to any preserved in Franco or Spain.’ 


As our readers are aware, we have many times 
called attention to instances of the injurious effects 
on climate of the wholesale cutting down of forests. 
An interesting account, communicated some time 
ago to the Linnscan Society by Dr Shaw, furnishes 
an example of another kind, and shews us how 
tho vegetation and climate of the wool-prodaciiin 
region of the Cape Colony are being cliangcd for 
the worse by ‘ a persistent and greedy system of 
overstocking.’ The region in question is known as 
the ' Midlands ; ’ situate far in the interior beyond 
the Sneciiwberg range (or Snowy Mountains); and 
in the days of the first settlers was the pasture- 
ground of thousands of antelopes and other animals 
which, following the rains, migrated from one end 
to the other. It is very different now. 

W'hcu first introduced, the sheep tlirlvcd so in 
tliat prairie-like land that the settlers crowded it 
more and more with sheep. Soon the grass was 
all devoured, and plants and shrubs were attacked, 
and came to be llie main resource of the flocks. 
The ground was conBe([Ucntly left to bush and 
scrub, and to obnoxious and poisonous herbs, and 
the intoxicating Aldica—iha ‘ dronk ’ grass of tlie 
Dutch colonists. 

‘ The climate,’ says kfr Shaw, ‘ nccossarily be- 
came affected. The rainfall caiiic down less cer- 
tainly anil ofteiier, in the fonn of thunder-torrents. 
Side by side with tlie attacks of the flocks the 
more subtile and insiilious agency of a changing 
cliniatc came into power. The hanly plants of the 
Karoo commenced to travel northwards, and added 
their energies to the extirpating of the indigenous 
and proper flora of the region, and being of a bitter 
and nauseous character, they enjoyed immunity, 
and were only eaten by sbeop in circumstances of 
dire necessity. Sweet bush, such ns Lyciums, 
vanished lM;foro iliein ; and the veld has become 
what is called by the fanners, and indeed is now, 
a ” bitter veld,” and is ru)>id1y becoming an exten- 
sion of dn?ary, scrubby, half-desert Karoo.* Besides 
all this, the ground becomes harder, and the per- 
ennial springs weaker. 

It is clear that if some remedial measures are 
not n])plied, this once prosperous region will be- 
come a wilflcrncss. Dr Sliaw is of opinion that 
the Capo government should * experiment on Uic 
introduction of grosses,' and, ‘ by the construction 
of colossal dams, save the country, keep up the 
deep springs, and in connection therewith, rear the 
beginnings of forests, to modify and increase the 
rainfall.’ Nothing stops the extension of the 
‘ wild Karoo,’ as Barry Oomwall calls it, so effectu- 
ally as permanent moisture. As Dr Shaw sjiys in 
conclusion : ‘ It is certainly a subject of alarm to 
the country when it is known that a drier scasou 
than usual entails poverty and death to an incal- 
culable extent among our flocks in South Africa 
Some tracts of country are poisoned by tho extras 
ordinary increase of the Tripteris fimma; and 
transport riders, with their oxen (our only cany- 
ing-power), have to travel through certoin 
the country without pausing, on account of tnc 
MelicfF, grasses which have increased wflnm tne 
past few years to a degree scarcely credible, an 
on eating which cattle become intoxicated to an 
alarming extent.' . 

In addition to advising the government, iJ 
Shaw should preach to the ‘ gweJy ’ sheeT^farmers, 
and warn them against making t- 

Tho floating swimming-bath on tho Thames, oy 
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Charing-Cro88 railway bridge, is supplied with 
filtered water. In experiments made to discover 
the best form of filter, it was found that specimens 
of the water strained through stone filters became 
putrid in the course of two or three weeks ; while 
water strained through bags of cloth shewed no 
pigns of alteration either to taste or smell. In fact, 
the men employed in the experiments on board a 
barge moored in the river, drank the bug- filtered 
water during two or three weeks, and water thus 
filtered is now suiiplied to the bath ; but after all 
it is only comparatively pure. 

At a meeting of the Jnstitution of Mechanical 
Engineers^ where these particulars were communi- 
cated, one of the speakers iiieiitioiied that, at the 
Biirton-on-Trent bi-eweriea, ‘the whole of the 
j water used was spring-water pumped from the red 
sandstone, not only for brewing, but also even for 
rinsing the casks containing the fine ale that was 
sent to India. The use of water fnmi the river 
Trent was carefully avoided, even for cle-insing the 
casks, because if they were rinsed with river-water 
it was found to set the ale fermenting in some 
unaccountable way ; and at those breweries it was 
therefore essential to use spring-water entirely free 
from all oiganic impurity.* Forty years ago, it was 
the practice to fill shi]^* casks with water direct 
from the Thames. During the first week or two 
of the voyage, the water turned ‘sick* for a few 
da^s, and smelled badlv ; but after that became 
bright and pahiiable. Ijiit, forty years ago, the 
towns in the Thames valley did not pour their 
sewage into the river as they do now. 

Railway signals which work without the help of 
human hands seem to oiTer some assurance of safet^*^ 
that has so long been desired by travellers. It is 
known that the distance-signals, worked by long 
wires, are liable to got out of onler, and that there 
is a limit to the distance at which they can he 
placed. Mr Spiignulctti, chief electrician to the 
(Ireat Western Railway, Inis invented an clcctro- 
, magnetic signal which is well deserving of atten- 
tion, inasmuch as it can be worked at any distance 
i —at two or ten miles, as well as a hundred yards. 
The ordinary uut-stretchiiig smiial-ariii, with which 
wc arc all familiar, is uttached to a rucking lever 
between two clcctro-inagiicts ; these are connected 
with a battery in the ordinary way, and contact 
can either be made by a signal man touching a key, 
or by the locomotive pressing down a treadfo. 
lor night-sorvicc, coloured lamps can be worked 
os readily as the signal-arm. 

To an outsider, the numerous signals at a rail- 
way station appear confusing and complicated. If 
this clectro-niagnctic signal were taken into use, 
no other would be required, and thus simplicity 


iitus IS worked by hand, a little copy of the signals 
tlio sigiialman’s box tells him whether the 
distant signal, far out of sight, is working properly 
or not. Rut, os before staled, the locomotive itself 
W’llI set the signals ; will leave a douger^sigual 
standing in the rear ; will ring a bell .lo tmiiouiico 
Its approach ; and, on arrival at tlio next station, 
lets down the danger-signals first put up, raises 
the next, sends on the waniiiig whistle, and so 
does all the signalling with the regularity of clock- 
work. Of course there must always be a sufficiency 
oi batteiy-power to keep the magnets up to their 
duty : if thig the signal-post may be fixed in 

any place wherever it is likely to be most eifective. 


It is unfortunate, yet true, that things will get 
dirty even in an Art Museum. Plaster-casts, espf. 
cialfy, shew the ill effects of dust, and hitherto no 
elfecLual means of cleaning them, except by wash- 
ing, li^ been discovered. Rut to wash a plaster- 
cast without injury or risk is almost if not quite 
impossible. Under these circuiiistiiiices, the Pras- 
sian government have ofiered a pri/e of a hundred 
ami fifty ]>ouiid.s ‘for tin* discovery of a new 
method of imiserving plusler-casls from deteriora- 
tion by repeated washings.* It is required that 
the method shall be applicable to all kinds of 
plaster and to all colours ; and that the hartlness 
of ^ the cast shall not he diminished. Anutlier 
prize, about five hundred pounds, is otfered ‘for a 
material for making cjists of art-works, possessing 
the advantages of plaster, but whicli, without any 
special preparation, will not deteriorate by period- 
ically reijeated washings.* in this Vssc the coti- 
I ditions are, that the new material must easily 
allow casting in original moulds ; that it shall be 
strong enough for the largest casts ; and that the 
I colour, if yellowish, or any warmer tint, shall lie 
even throughout. The consignments of specimens, 
with proper descriptions^ are lo bo delivered at 
I the Royal Prussian Ministry of Public Worship, 
instruction, and Health, Berlin, not later than the 
last day of the present year. 

Mr A. J. Harvey, who hits advocated the esbib- 
lishment by govciumciit of a museum of popular 
aHtvoiioniy, a people's geographical garden, and. 
other beneficial schemes, now wishes to see a 
pe ople's museum of human anatomy, physiology, 
ami ])opular snrger}\ with a department of popular 
medicine, cstablishca in every large town. It this 
I were done aeconling to a which he sketches, 
Mr Harvey is of opinion that intemperance would 
disappear, that every one's muscles would be prop- 
erly exercised, that the ‘ masses of this good and 
great country* would be saved from ‘helplessly 
and ]iiteously leaning upon an army of skilled 
physicians for peace of body,’ and from the ‘ wide- 
sprciul vice and refuge of habitual indiscriminate 
mediciue-taking.’ If all this could be accom- 
plished by the establishment of museums, a great 
tical woiihl have been achieved long ago ; but 
facts point to a dilferent conclusion. There can 
be no royal road for educating the masses, ns there 
can be none for the individu.il, and we all know 
that many of those institutions, establisheil to ckUi- 
cate the people in science and art, li.ive degenerated 
into mere places of amusement. 

SEQUEL TO AN ADVENTURE 
Wb are informed by the writer of an adventure 
with bvig.inds on the Appian AVay, near Rome — of 
which an account was given in this Journal for 
July 17— that its uiiplca«uitnoss diil not terminate 
w’ith her return to the city. ‘On the contrary,* 
says the writer, ‘ and so we were glad at last to leave 
them and the Eternal City itself far behind ns. 

‘How iiiiiny liiiies the story of our adventure 
had to he told on the evening of our safe return 
to Rome, 1 cannot say ; but at last night came, 
and 1 retired from the hum and bustle around me. 
Rest, however, Avas sought in vain, for even when 
1 did sleep, 1 was tormented by dreams of gleam- 
ing pistol-barrels, loiig-bladed knives, and — ^most 
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horrible of all— a beardless, thin, dark face, with a 

r ir of shining, closely set eyes, from whose gaze 
could never escape. Never had 1 so rcjoiceil 
at the approach of morning. 

‘With the day commenced the arrival of 
darmes^ carahien^ messages from the (jiiestura, &c. 
The curiosity of the authorities seemed insatiable, 
and extended even to our most private affairs. 

‘As British subjects, however, we felt that we 
must ourselves take some active steps iu the 
matter, and acconliiigly we called next day upon 
an official of high standing, and gave him an 
account of our misadventure. 

‘ Some time after this them came some personages 
from the Questura, asking us to go to the convent 
of Siin Andrea delle Fratto, in the empty cells of 
which some newly taken criminals were contiiiiil. 
These prisoiiei's were to be siibiiiitted to our 
inspection, so that wc might judge if any of tlnmi 
had been among the perpetrators of the outRigc of 
which we had been the victims. Arrived at the 
convent, I waited with dmid the passing of the 
criminals before mo. 1 could not help thinking 
of these keen, shining eyes that had haunted my 
dreams, and I sluiddere<l at the idea of .again 
seeing them fixed on mine. Strange ns it may 
.seem, 1 actually felt relieved when the review 
was finished, and I found that our brigands Inul 
not been captured. 

‘On the following day wc 1*0061 ved a similar 
message, and drove, as was dcinaiided, t<i the 
Questura. Here we hud to listen to the account 
of another attempt at rubbery, mure recent than 
that upon us, in which the* brigands had been 
beaten off, and one of tlicir nuiiiber killed. At 
the end of the narration, instead of my being 
confronted with the living robbers, the chithes 
of the dead one were shewn to me, and I was 
asked if 1 recognised them ! They held them up 
08 if their late owner still tenanted them, and 
put the hut above, but in vain. They awoke 
in me no thrill of rocognilioii, only one of 
horror and disgust. 

' Next day came another summons. Tliis time we 

were requested to go to Prison, fonnerly a 

prison reserved for political offenders. Here wc were 
suddenly brought face to face w ith three ]iri.sonei's, 
who even my inexperience assured me wen*, 
deeply versed in crime. One face, beard le.'%s, dark, 
thin, with prominent gla.ssy eyes, that seemed to 
fasten theniselvc.s to mine, caught my attention at 
once ; and as, with dumb liorror, 1 p/ed as if 
fascinated, my dream was forcibly recalJed to me. 
I could not, however, 1)e certain that this had been 
one of the robbei-s wlio liad attacked us, and even 
when the pririoner.s were made to walk, run, and 
shout, 1 was still at a loss. 1 could not swear to 
any of them. 

^ ‘ On comparing notes with my cousin, when out- 
side of the prison, 1 found, to my ustonishment, 
that wc had cadi partially identitied n different 
niun ! All these trying scenes of attempted identi- 
fication, where oiir recognition might have Imicii 
death to the recogiii.sed, had thus proved fhiitles.s. 
We had not been able to identify any liiie. 

‘ The fitiishing touch was put to iiiy grievances 
that evening, when I found in the salon an arti.st 
busily engaged in sketdiiiig my features. My face 
to be made public properly, os that of the lady 
who had been attacked ny brigands ! 1 hod borne 
many annoyances, but here my patience failed— it 


was too much. 1 rose and left the room, glancing 
at the artist a look of indignation and scorn f 
believe not easily to be forgotten. We forthwith 
determined to leave Rome, and one day’s journey 
brought us to the peaceful retreat where 1 
this, tlie sequel to our Adveuturo with Brigand^’ 


HOLIDAY BOTANISING. 

In speaking of Botanising, and the pleasin'* 
occupation it offers, to ladies especially, during tlie 
summer and autumn holiday.**, the Cheeen— to wliich 
excellent paper wc are indebted fur the informa- 
tion — says : 

‘ In making observations on plants, their dwell- 
ings and their habits of growth, ladies have not 
only the benefit of attaining real knowledge, hiit 
they also have the grout p1ea.surc of having a 
<lctinite object in their ruinhles. Nothing can he 
more dreary than the set walk day by day for a 
particular distance at a given hour, with nothin-^ 
specially in view. But, if a search for a particular 
plant is to be inado, the whole aspect of allairs is 
changed. The w*alk has an object, and tlie plants 
obtained furnish inudi iiitcre.st in drying, in fixing 
in the herbarium, in naming and iirilaliiig, while, 
long after, the little collection affords means of 
pleasant reiiiinisconccs to all who have been of the 
party. Perhaps, oven the time may come when 
the tlricd forms of the plants are all that wc have 
to tell Us of liajipy days past, and of loved com- 
panions gf)ne for over. 

‘In collecting buUinical spoi'inions, as in other 
occnpafioiis in life, l• 0 'OperatU)ll, if it can hs 
.secured, is a very good thing, and the more widtly 
this co-operation c:in be t'Xteiided llie better. 

‘ Wc have just heard of a botanical society, par- 
ticulars of wbieli, we think, m.iy be interesting t«) 
oiir readers, either iu the way of inducing some of 
them to become members of it, or to plan and 
«»riginale something of a similar character. 

‘The Society lias a secretary who takes an aclivo 
part ill the munageiiient, am I w ho does, as will he 
seen, u very large amount of work. Each iiicinhcr 
<if the .society collects iuul dries specimens during 
the aiiiiii.'il lioliday. fcJoine of the.se, of com*sc, he 
adils to his own cfdlection ; but he brings lioiiui 
more tliaii lie xvants for him.self, and all iluplicalcs 
he semis to the secretary. At the same time, he 
furnishes the Rccretary with the names of aiiv 
]ilants or specimens he may desire for himsell. 
'rile Biirjdiw 82>ecimcns of all the iiiemhei-s form 
thus a stock, w hich the secretary distributes to 
tlie iiieiiibers at the eml of the season, cacli nicm- 
Ijcr tints getting something new. Wo iiiidei'stand 
that, by this mode of co-operation, some of in^* 
iiicmhe'rs jiave got together imigiiiticeiit collections 
of Bpccinien.«i. Of coui-se, care iiiiist be taken lu 
the prc 2 >aration of the surplus specimen.'!, at lca>t 
as great as would be expended on those kept hv 
the mcmber.s for themscdvcsi. Both ^ ladies aini 
geiitleiiicii are 11101111 ) 01*8 of this society.' * 

• Fnll MrtiCTilani iiiajr bo obtained by 
R. Tucker, K«i., 27 Cuitelow’s K.«d, linden H<1^- 
N.W. Tliiii ginitivinui i. nucrctaty, and would an«wtt 
all coiiiiiiiiuicatiuiui. 
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CURIOSITIES OF FEVER INFECTION. 

In our young days it used to be said that * death 
was in the put.* So many articles of meat and 
drink were adulterated with deleterious materials, 
that no one wa.s thought to be safe. You might, a.s 
was averred, be ])oisoncd in allaying thirst with a 
glass of beer. Wc fortunately do nut now hear 
much of Meath in the pot’ Thanks to the law 
and magisterial vigilance, matters in that respect 
are considerably mended. In these later times, 
Death is busy in a different and unsuspected quar- 
ter. He insidiously approaches in odours from 
drains, from the pollution of rivers, and from fever 
contagion altogether unrecognisable by the sensc.^. 
We have heard the late Sir James Simpson say that 
hospitals conducted on the ordinary plan, clean 
them as you will, are vehicles of contagion. You 
may scour their floors, scrape their walls, furnish 
them afresh, and yet the prolific germs of fever rc- 
niain in them. The radical cure, os he said, was to 
construct the hospitals of cast-iron, and when con- 
taminated, burn them, and cast them anew. Then, 
only, you would be safe. It is obvious that in the 
general intercourse of the world, great risks of infec- 
tion are occasionally nin. 

Men of Bcionco speak of epidemic waves, and of 
scarlet fever being communicated by the few drojis 
of milk which you pour into your tea, or the cream 
diffused in a dish of strawberries. On a late 
occasion, at a fashionable dinner-party in London, 
os many os eight or leu of the guests, and seven 
members of the household, took scarlet fever. 
Obviously, the infection must have been caught at 
the dinner-party ; but how was tlio puzzling matter 
oi inquiry, for no ono in the family of the host 
vros known to have been affected with the disorder. 
Was the disease brought to the house by a waiter ? 
Was it conveyed in the table-linen from the 
washerwoman ? Was it somehow incorporated in 
the cream that bad been used in the dessert ? An 
hivestigation on these and other points, os we 
^uiderstand, was made, but not with any satisfac- 
tory result The cream was thought to be the 
most likely vehicle of infection ; but how could 
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any one be certain on the point? The cream 
employed in fasliioiiable dessert in Loudon is pos- 
sibly maile.up of iialf a dozen creams from as many 
dairies, arid inquiry cuds only in vogue conjecture. 
Rather a hazardous thing, ono would say, going 
out to dinner wliere you may run the chance of 
being killed in a maimer so very mysterious. 

People, in their innocence, are not aware of the 
manner in which contagious diseases may be com- 
miinicatod by public conveyances, by articles of 
<lre8.s by dwellings, hy the very atmosphere. We 
have just heard an instance of the communication 
of scarlet fever by means of a ^kist,’ the name 
usually given in Scotland to a servant's trunk. A 
servant-girl in Morayshire fell ill with scarlet 
fever, and died. Her kist, a painted wooden box 
containing all her worldly goods, her later clotbing 
included, was sent home to her relations, and lay 
for some weeks at a station on the Speyside rail- 
way before an opportunity occurred for removing 
it by a cart to her inothcr*s cottage among the hills. 
During this interval, the station-master's children, 
in ronipiiig about, conducted their gambols on the 
kist, which was a repository of contagion, and in 
due course were struck down with scarlet fever. 
At length, the fiital kist was conveyed to its 
destination, and the contents were dispersed among 
friends and neighbours. The donations were kindly 
meant, but they proved fabil. No precautions had 
been taken to disinfect the articles, the result 
being that wherever the clothes of the deceased girl 
were taken in, scarlet fever found its victims. For 
several months tlic fever raged, until the wave of 
its infection was- expended. Now ensued a remark- 
able event. The outbreak proved to be an oppos- 
ing barrier to the spread of a more virulent type 
of scarlatina advancing from another quarter at o 
later period of the year. On reaching the former 
scene of tlic disease, it was arrested, for want of 
material to feed upon ; a second attack being very 
unusuaL 

The next case of a similar kind to which we 
may allude occurred some years ago, and is worthy 
of note, from the distinctness of the evidence, as 
reported by a distinguisbed medical man who w^as 
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personally cognizant of the circumstances. It was 
Inicfly this : A soldier was seized with cholera in 
Dublin, and died, when his box, os in the previous 
case, was sent homo to his relations in Scotland. 
In this instance, the clothes were submitted to the 
tub to be thoroughly washed. All right so far ; 
but mark the strange way the coiiUigioii was com- 
inunicated. The clothes wore washed in an old 
thatched cottage, which happened to have some 
holes in the roof. At the time of the ablutiomiry 
operations, an aged thatchcr was occupied in 
repairing the roof ; and inhaling the hot poisonous 
fumes which eddied upwards, he become faint, 
and dropped in a state of insensibility. The old 
man was poisoned. After a few days' illuc.<s, he 
died of cholera, leaving a terrihle legacy of disease 
to the village. This case was followed hy about a 
hundred other cases, which proved more or less 
fatal 

Some time since, a lady from London, w'ith her 
little daughter, were visiting a friend in the 
conntr}', and, by a luckless incident, the child 
became affected with syniptums of scarlet fever in 
a way wholly unexpected. In walking out, the 
mother and daughter sat down to rest on the trunk 
of an old tree that lay along the roadside. This 
tree had been habitually visited by some village 
children just recovering from scarlatina. From 
this simple circumstance tlie little girl carried 
away the infection. She was for some weeks ill, 
but happily recovered. 

Instimces arc known of contagions diseases being 
communicated by cats and dogs. One of these 
animals may carry in its fur infection from one 
house to another. Mr W. Lsittiiiier of Carlisle, in 
a pamphlet on the subject of (k)ntagion, mention.s 
the case of a neighbour whose child died of 
s^let fever of a malignant type, after twenty- 
eight hours' illne.s3. Puzzled to .-iccouiit for the 
origin of the infection, he says, * 1 reipiesled my 
neighbour to see if there was anything in his 
house — any old clothing, or other mutter, seriously 
charged with the seeds of contagion - that was 
doing mischief. He could find nothing ; and 
after carefully disinfecting everything, he hoped 
that the evil was ended. But in two mouths 
another child took the same form of tlic disease, and 
died after twenty-two hours’ illness. IBeconiing 
convinced that the poisoning agent w.as lurking 
somewhere, he made another investigation, and 
at length discovered that it was a retriever pup, 
which he had got about three months befoiv, 
which had been reared in a friend's house where 
scarlatina was jiroscnt, and when*, very pnjbnhiy, 
the pup, through being fondled by the scarlatina 
convalescent, had got its woolly hair so charged 
with the contagious matter as to produce the 
malignant form of the disease in these two children. 
In reply to iiiy inquiry, if they were in the habit 
of playing with the pup^ the father said : ** Tlniv 
were never off its back, rolling about the floor with 
it from morning to night.”' 

The same writer proceeds to quote a remarkable 
case of disew communicated through the agency 
of mice, which is mentioned in a pamphlet by Ur 
M'Gall Anderson, Professor of Clinical Meilicine 
in the Univeisity of Glasgow. Dr Anderson says : 
‘In the course of the year 1854, sevcnil nieinbcxs 
of a family, amongst whom was a young physician, 


remarked that several mice^ caught in a trap, were 
aflccted hy a peculiar disease. Upon the head aiul 
front legs Ihero wore crusts of a sombre yellow 
tint, of a regularly circular form, and more or less 
elevated ahovo the level of the neighhoiiriiifr 
heallby parts. A manifest depression was 
wise detected in the centre of each crust, and the 
parts where tlicsc had fallen off were ulcerated 
and the skin appeared to he destroyed throughout 
the whole thickness. These mice were givcii^ to a I 
cat, which exhibited, some time afterwards, above ' 
the eye, a crust similar to those on the mice. Later i 
still, two young children of the family who played I 
with the cat, were successively alfectcd with the | 
same disease, yellow crusts making their appear- | 
ance (m several parts of the l)o«ly, on the slioulder 
face, and thigh.* The above cjise naturally set 
medical men to look for others of a similar char- 
acter ; and Dr Ainlerson adduces instances whenj 
mice, nifected in the same way, had transmitted 
the disease, both indirectly through j*ats, .'ind j 
directly through the mice Ihemselves having been \ 

I handled by children, to the human subject. As ; 
facts such os those become belter known -that | 
certain tliscases are lurking in dogs, cals, mice, &c., 1 
that only want llie ojiportiinily of Iraiispl anting i 
themselves into the linman siiliject -iiu important : 
step will have been taken towards a Foliition j 
the mystery of contagion, and towanls tlio correc- 
tion of that (piasi-pioiis, hut really fatalistic notion, 
only too prevalent, that all tliseaso and premature 
death arc unavoidable.’ 

A lady, wife of a London ])bysiciaii, lately gave 
her experiences as to the spr(*a»l of fever in a 
paper m the Ih'itisk Medical JoHniai From this 
paper, we draw the following particulars, by way 
of warning: 

‘Our immediate social circle has been soincwhat 
disturbed lately by the outbreak of scarlet fever 
amongst us. Tim first ({uestion tliat arises is, 
Whence h.%s it spruMg I Wi; are jjuzzled to know 
how, when, and where, we got upon the unseen 
track. Perhaps, the very history of our own 
experiences may explain how the mystery comes 
about. Latly D. Wiis startled one day to find her 
eldest hoy brought home from school in a cab, 
wrapped in blankets, and di?po.sitcd in llic hall in 
a blaze of eruption. The hoy Inul naturally to be 
Ciirried .straight to a bedroom without any prepara- 
tion for an infectious disease. The mother, nnwing 
a hahy five weeks old, w'as lulviscd hy her physician 
to leave the house at once with her younger 
chihlreii, and the sick-room was given oyer to the 
care of a nurse from a liighly esteemed sistcrliowl. 
The priiiled rules of the establishment brought by 
the nurse were admirable, and might have been 
efficacious if carried out Instead, however, of a 
cotton dress ])cing worn, according to the rules, the 
nursing of this highly developed cmc of scarlet 
fever was cunductcil throughout in the hlacK I 
alpaca in whicli she arrived. When the 
was over, and the child cousiJeitjd safe lor tno 
journey, this dreas was changed lor a priva e 
costume, to the woman’s mind more suitable an* 
becoming for the seaside. In the rourse oi ot 
six weeks, the house had been thoroughly « 
infected, and all the bedrooms on the sick-wm 
floor repapered and painted, the , 

back, and the invalid was to reUim. He^ 
araw fresh denKere, not .from the hoy, tat 
the nutee^ who luul peisietontly broken the 
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she ought to have obeyed. It became necessary ; alfected with the measles. Not a word of warnin'; 
for her to change the surreptitious costume for the : was given to me. I went a refugee, and returned a 
{jonibre dress of the establislimeiit, and she desired . fugitive.’ 

to be fliicw'ii into a bedroom to efl'cet the trails- 1 With a constant liability to catch infection from 
formation. Fortunately, Luly J). w-as at baud, circuinstanccs purely accidental, it is nevertheless 
and forbailc her the use of any of the rooms, and j certain that the exei’cise cif common-sense in secur- 
despatched her under protest to the scullery to i ing proper vcuiilalion, in avoiding places likely to 
open the dangerous box. The next scene was her . be coiitaminated by bad drainage and impure 
departure in a cab in the infected alpaca of the water, and in steaming infected articles, will go a 
siii-rooin, which she duly appeared amongst great wav in securing immunity. It is above all 
the trusting sisterhood. important to keep in remembrance that nothing 

‘Another friend Iuls just informed me that her j carries away iiirection so readily as woollen articles 
coachman is in aflliclion, owing to the deaili of his | of dress, woollen carpets, everything woollen. If- 
(luiigliter last week, from scarlet fever. It seems ; in any doubt regaitling tlie.-e ai-ticlea, by all means 
the girl was in service in Uichinoiid, when she fell , shun them, let them be burnt out of doors, allow 
ill, and was sent lionie. The process to he gone ! no one to touch them. The caise lately mentioned 
tiirongli before getting home was a cab to the ' in these pages of a child dying of a fever caught 
station, thence in the train to Bromley, and thence ! from a doll was no iiction. The doll ifresented to 
anullier cab to the lodge on the estate where her her had been the ])laything of a girl who had died 
mother lived. Here she arrived in the midst of ‘ of scarlet fever. Jjet families take care how tliey 
the family circle, having suffered from sickness ' introduce scicond-hand dolls into their household, 
the whole way, in Ciihs and truiri alike, and here ; As infection in spite of all procantions will take 
the unfortunate girl died a week from the day she I place, we would hint that in London and other 
arrived. The disease, pursuing its course, has large seats of population, it would he advantageous 
.•iince attacked another sister, who is lying danger- ! to establish hoariling-hoiises, or sanatoria, to which 
ously ill at this moment. | infected persons could he immediately transferred, 

‘Incontnist to the foregoing, I must relate a case . and there ])laced under the treatment of the 
of my own, in which the situation was curiously family physicians to whom they aro accustomed 
reversed. Some months ago, I rcceive<l the intel- ; as patients. The want of retreats of this kind 
ligcnce that my hoy, along with others at the same are keenly felt among the higher and middle 
school, a few inilca from town, was stricken with classes of the iiurtropolis, and we can only wonder 
scarlatina, and hail been removed to the iiifiriimry. ; tint such have not lung since been set on foot 
Finding next day that no rash had appeared, I ; It is not uncoiiiindu for people in good positions to 
resolved to have him home. Having given direc- ■ he driven to their wits’ end on the occurrence 
tions for the sick-room to he jirepared, 1 proceeded ^ of a case of scarlet fever in their family. They 
forthwith to St George’s Hospital to arrange almul \ can neither seclude the patient from the other 
sending the fever-carriage for the hoy. 1 found, memhors of the household, nor can they get 
to my dismay, although it proved uftiinately for , loilging-honse kcepeis to give them accominoua- 
iiiy good, that the carriage was impracticable, | lion ; while at the same time they shrink from 
owing to the fact tliat it wuiild not permit of two ' making use of fever liospitals. A case has been 
horses, and one could not accomplisii the journey. ' nieiilioned to us of a lady, the keeper of a board- 
I was compelled, therefore, to go to our livery- ■ ing-school, being unable \o find an open door for a 
stable keeper, give liiiu my coulideiicc, and bind ; punil taken suddenly ill with a contagious fever, 
him over to take all necessary precautions after- : and being obliged to rent an entire and ready fur- 
wards. We bad all the cushions removed, and iiislied house for reception of the invalid. Two or 
air-cusliioiiR and a few Wiishable wrappora put in, llircc well-condiicled sanatoria in the environs of 
and a servant was despatched to bring hack the ^ the metropolis would he a welcome accession in 
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patient. Meanwhile, tlie sick-room was^prepared ; | the cause of sulfering liiimanily. 
and, for the sake of others, I may os well dcscril^e ' 
jk A wcll-vcntilatccl room at the tup of the 
house, cut off by a long passtij'c from other rooms. 

The walls and ceiling arc lightly napered and . 

varnished ; a slip of carpet is easily roinovcd, ' « , • * • o 

leaving hare boards. No curtains, pjiinted furni- Tiik proinonton' callcil Piiiita I edro is not m 
ture, and on iron bedstead, with woven wire mat- ' Francisco Bay, hut on the outside coiist of tlie 
tres^ and a light hair mattress above. This is Pacific. To reach it Irom the former, it is nec^- 
commoiily called an hospital bed. The drawers »ary to Iravei-se the dividing riage between tne 
^ere removed with their contents into another two Avaters— this a spur of the ‘Coast Range, 
loom, leaving the frame- work to serve the purpose which, ruuniiig higher as it trends soiwnvrara, is 
of shelves. Disinfectants and a hot hath were in known to Spanish I’alilomians as the Brano 
Teadincss. About 8 the carriage drove up, ' Mountains. Punta Peilro abuts from their bm 
and a most hilarious invalid bounded forth an into the ocean ; the const lu this qiiartw 
emancipated slave ! He had eaten all the oranges, ; hold ainl picturesque, hut almost imiiihahitea. 
enjoyed the drive, and exercised liis lungs in , Here and tlicro only the solitary hut of a 
puffing out the air-cushions. Althcugh the child ; seal-hunter or lishcrinan, ivith a collection 

uad actually been in the iiifirmaTy mixed up with of near the Point itself, bearing its 

wme severe cases, beyond a little sore throat, the name, and a somewhat mditterent lepiiUtion. 

■ did not develop, and he escaped. Since The Anglo-Saxon gold-seekers do not go there ; 

then, I have been to Brighton with my childreu in it is only frequented by the natives, lioni San 
pursuit of health, and found, in the course of a few Francisco to Punta Pedro the nins past 
^yi^Iwas in the some “mansion” with a family Dolores-^n ancient mission of the Franciscan 
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monks ; whose port was, as already stated, Yerba her to reflect that her escorting cavalier is ecjunl 
Buena, previous to becoming rechristened San to the occasion. She believes him equal to any. 
Francisco. This route Do Lara and Calderon thing. 

have taken, getting into it by a cross-cut ; and With the other pair the circumstances arc 
along it they continue to ride, still at a gallop, slightly diircrcnt. Willie ('\ulwallader is no rider 

with faces set for Dolores. They arc not the only having hod but scant practice — a fact patent to i 

equestrians upon that road. The dust kicked up all — Tfiez as the others. Besides, the mid jg | 
by their horses’ hoofs has just settled down, when dressed in a pea-jacket, which, although bcconiin'r | 

a second party appears, going in the same dircc- aboard ship, looks a little outre in a saddle, cape! I 

lion, though in a gentler gait ; for it is a caval- dally upon u prancing Californian steed. Docs it j 
cade composed partly of ladies. It is a quartette, make the young Welshman feel ridiculous 1 Kot ' 
two of each sex ; and as the horses are the same a bit. He is not the stuff to be humiliated on i 
already seen standing saddled in the courtyard the score of an inappropriate costume. Nor yet I 
of Don Gro^orio, it is not necessary to give the hy his inferiority in horsemanship, of which In* | 
names of the riders. These cun be guessinl. Dona is himself well awaro. He but laughs as his steed I 
Oaruicn is carrying out the iiistruciioiis left by her prances about — the louder when it comes near I 
father ; who, Californian fashion, supposed he could throwing him. | 

give his sailor guests no greater treat than a puem How does he appear in the eyes of Inez Alvarez 1 I 
Se caballo, including an excursion to the old Dolores Docs she think him ridiculous 1 No. On the con- | 
mission, without a visit to which no exploration of trary, she seems charmed ; and laughs along with •' 
the country around Han Francisco can be considered him, delighted with his naivete, and tlio coura^n: ; 
complete. It is not the least of the Mions.’ ho displays in not caring for consequences. Hhc • 

Like most Californian damsels, Don Gregorio’s knows he is out of his own element— the sea. i 
daughter takes delight in the saddle, and spends She believes that thfire he would bo brave, linroic ; 
some part of each day in it. An acconipfislied among ropes the most skilled of reefers ; and if lie 
equestrienne^ she could take a five-b:irrcd gate, or a cannot gracefully sit a horse, he could ride big 
bullfinch, w’ith. any of the hunting Dianas of Eng- billows, breasting them like an albatross, 
land ; and if she baa not ridden to hounds, she has 'i'hiis mulually taking each othcr^s measure, tlic 
chased wild horses, mounted on one but little less four equestrians canter on, and soon arrive at the 
wild. That on ivliich she now sits seems but half- Mission. But they do not design to stay tlicre. 
tamed. Fresh from the stable, he rears and pitches, The ride has been too short, the sweet iiiunieuts ■ 
at times standing erect on his hind legs. For all, bis have flown miickly ; and the Kumniit of a high 
rider has no fear of being unhorsed. She only hill, seen far beyond, induces them to coiitiiiiie the 
smiles, pricks him with the spur, and rogardlessly excursion. They only stop to give a glance at the 
strikes liim with her cnnrtu. Much after the old monastery, where Spanish monks once lonlcil 
same fashion acts Iflez ; for she too has learned it over their red-skiiincd neophytes; at the church, 
the Californian style of equitation. The two where erst ascended incense, "and prayers won: ; 
present a picture that, to the eye unaccustomed pattered in the ears of the aborigines, by them 
to Mexican habits, might seem somewhat bkarre. ill understood. A moment 8{)ent in the ccnieterv, 
Their mode of mount, as already said, d la where Carmen ]ioiiits out the tomb inclosing the 
Ihichesse de Berri, their half-male attire, hats of remains of her mother, dropping a tear upon it— < 
vifuiia wool, calzoncillas lace-fringed over their perhaps forced from her by the rellcctiuii that 
feet, buff boots, and huge ruwelled spurs — all soon slie will be far from that sacred B[x>t— it may - 
these give them an air of picturcscjiieiiess. And Ik*, never more to behold it. Away from it now ; 
if appearing bold, still beautiful, as the South Sea and on to that hill from which they can dcsciy j 
wind flouts back the limp biims of their sombrertis, the Pacific! 

and tosses their hair into dishcvelincnt ; while the In another hour they have reined up on its 
excitement of the ride brings the colour to their top, ami behold the great South Scu, stretching to j 
cheeks, with fhishca as of fire from tlieir eyes. far horizon’s verge, to the limit of their vision, j 
The young English oflicers reganl them with Before them all is azure and beau tifiiL Only some j 
glances of ament admiration. If they have l>een specks in the dim distance, the lone isles of the | 
but smitten before, tliey are getting fa.st fixed FaiTalones. More northcrlv, and not so far ol^ the i 
now; and both will soon be seriously in love. ‘Seal’ rock, and that called de CamjMnar—bom. ; 
The pam de cahaUo promises to terminate in a its arcade liollowcil out by the wash of waves- , 
proposal for a longer journey together — through blearing resemblance to the belfry of a cliurcli- j 
life, in pairs. Tlicy aro thus riding : Crozicr along- Nearer, a long line of breakers, foam-ewsted ; j 
aide Carmen, Cadwalladcr with Inez. The oflicers and nearer still, the atrip of stony beacli, Imickcu j 
are in their uniforms ; a costume for equestrian by a brood roach of sand-dunes— there termed 
exercise not quite ahip-shapu, as they would phrase medanos, ^ , 

it On horseback in a naval uniform ! It would Seated in the saddle, the excursionists conten^^ 
not do on an Englisli road ; the veriest country plate tliis superb panorama. The four are no 
lout would criticise it But different in Californio, together, but soon again separate into 
where all ride, gentle or simple, in dress of eveiw they have been riding alon^ the road, oo : 
conceivable cut and fashion, with no fear of ridi- how or other, their horses have thus uisi 
cule therefor. None need attach to that of Edward them ; that ridden by Crozier having draw 
Crozier. His rank has furnished him with a frock- with the one carrying Carmen, while tno 
coat which, well-fitting, gives a handsome contour so ill managed by Oadwallmler has elected w b 
to hiB person. Besides he is a splendid iiorseman itself alongside that of or 

—has hunted in the shires before he ever set foot bus not been altogether accidental, wneiner 
aboard a ship. Carmen Montijo perceives this, no, it is done; and the 
She can tell it with half a glance. *And it pleases general, it reduced to the ainipUcity of dial gu 
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To report it correctljr, it is necessary to take the 
two pairs apart, giviinf priority to those who by 
their years nave the right to it Crozier, looking 
abroBU over the ocean, says : * 1 shall erelong be 
upon it’ He accoini}ani(!S the speech with a sigh. 

‘And I, too,’ rejoins Carineii, in a tone and with 
accompaniment singularly similar. 

‘ How soon do you think of leaving California ?’ 
(queries the young officer. 

‘ Oh, very soon ! My father is already making 
arrangeinents, and expects we shall (ai away in a 
week, if not less. Indeed, he has tnis day been 
to see about taking passage for us to Panainii. 
That ’s why he was not at home to receive you ; 
leaving mo to do the honours of the house, and 
apolo^c for his seeming rudeness.’ 

For that certes no apology was needed, and 
Crozicr is silent, not knowing what next to say. 
Love, reputed eloquent, is often the reverse ; and 
though opening the lips of a lundsman, will shut 
those of men who f«jllow the sea. There is a 
nKKlcstv aljout the latter, unfelt by the funner, j 
especially in the presence of women. Why, I can- 1 
not tell : only knowing that, as a rule, it is so, and 
certainly in the case of Edward Crozier. In 
time he gets over his embarrassment, so far as to 
venture : ‘ I suppose. Dona Carmen, you are veiy 
happy at the prospect of ndurning to Spain T 

‘ No, indeed,’ answers Don Gregorio’s daughter. 

* On the contrary, it makes me rather meluncholy. 

1 like Califoniia, and could live in it all my life, 
('onldn’t you ? ’ 

* Under certain circumstances I couhL’ 

* But you like it, don't you ? * 

‘ I do now. Ill ten days from this time I shall 
no longer care for it.’ 

‘ Why do j'ou say that, Don Eduanln ? Tliorc ’s 
an enigma in your w'onls. I’loosc e.\plain them 1 * 
While asking the question, her gray- bine cye.s gaze 
into his with an expression of searching eagerness, 
almost anxiety. 

* Shall 1 tell you why, sohorita ? ’ 

' 1 have asked you, sehnr.' 

‘Well then, I like California now, because it 
contains the fairest object on earth— to me the 
dearest, since it is tlic woman I love. In ten days, 
or less, by her own shewing, she will be away from 
it ; why should I care for it then ? Now-, Dofui 
Carmen, I ’ve given you the key to what you have 
called an enigma.’ 

‘Not quite. But pcrli.aps you will pardon a 
^^oinan’s curiosity, if 1 ask the name of the lady 
who thus controls your likes and dislikes as regaxu 
our dear California 1* 

^Crozier hesitates, a red spot starting out upon 
Ids cheek. He is about to pronounce a name-- 
perhaps adding a speech, the most important he 
w ever made in his life, because laden with his 
life’s happiness, or Icailing to the reverse. What 
if it should be coldly received 1 But no ; he cannot 
mistaken. That question, asked so quaintly, 
yat so impressively*— surely it courted the answer 
Aa intends giving it? And he gives it without 
further reflection — ^her own name, not on added 
word ; ‘ Carmen Moutijo.’ 

‘Eduardo,’ she asks, after a ^usc, dropping the 
‘are you in earnest? Chii 1 take this as 
JUI^e ? Do not deceive me— in honour do not ! 
To you-Hind I now tell you— I have surrendered 
my heart. Say that 1 have yours I’ 


‘I have said it, Carmen,’ he too adopting the 
familiar language of love. ‘ Hi^ve I not ? ’ 

‘ Sincerely ?’ 

‘ Look in my eyes for the answer.’ 

She ill icy s ; aiid both coming closer gaze into one 
anotiicris eyes ; the flashes from the blue crossing 
and commingling with those from the brown. 
Neither could mistake the meaning of the glance, 
for it is the true light of love, pure as passionate. 
Not another word pusiics between them. The con- 
fession, with its dreaded crisis, is past ; and, with 
hearts (piivering in sweet content, they turn their 
thoughts to the future, full of pleasant jiromise. 

Near by are two other hearts, quite as happy as 
theirs ; though after a scene less sentimental, and 
a dialogue that, to a stranger overhearing it, might 
appear spoken in jest For all, in real earnest, 
and so ending, as may be inferred from the young 
Welshman’s flnal speech, with the reply of his 
Aiiclalusiari sweetheart : ‘ Ifiez, you ’re the dearest 
girl I Ve met in all my cruisings. Now don’t let 
us bent about any longer, but take in sail, and 
bring the ship to an anchor. Will you be raiuc, 
and marry me ? * 

‘I will.*’ 

No need to stay longer there — no object in con- 
tinuing to gaze over the ocean. The liorscs seem 
instinctively to understand this ; and, turning 
together, set heads for home. 

ClIAPTEll XITT.— A ‘ C.OLPE DE CAIUIJ.O.’ 

The bright Culifoniian sun is declining towards 
the crest of the Coast Range, when two horsemen, 
coming from the Pacific side, commence ascending 
the ridge. As the. sultry hours have passed, aud 
a chill breeze blows from the outside ocean, 
they have thrn.st their hcad.s through the central 
slits of their cloak.?— these being leaving 

the circular skirts to droop clown below their 
knees, while draping bark, cavalry fashion, over 
the hips of their horses. The colours of these 
garments —one scarlet, the other sky-blue — enable 
U.S to identify the wearers as Don Francisco de 
Lara and Don Faustiiiu Calderon ; fur in truth it 
is they, returning from the pelca de tjalloB at Punta 
Pedro. They nave seen Diaz, and arranged 
everything about the duel. Faustino has tiiially 
determined upon fight. Instigated by his more 
couRigcous confederate, and with further pressing 
on the part of Diaz- a sort of Californian bravo 
- his courage lias been at length screwed up to i 
the necesaary pitch ; and kept there by the potent I 
spirit of Catalan brandy, found freely circulating 
I around the cock-pit. A flask of this he has- 
! brought away with him, at intervals Liking a pull 
from it, ns he rides along the road. Under its 
influence he has become quite valiant ; and ^swears 
that, if he can but again set eyes upon the English- 
(fmrdia-marina, he will atfront him in such 
fashion ns to leave him no loophole to escape 
from being the challenger. Carrai / he will do as 
De Lnra has recommeinled : cuff the young officer, 
kick him, spit in his face, anything to provoke the 
gringo to a fight— that yellow-haired cub without 
n bigoU or beard. And if the cur won’t fight, then 
he shall apologise— get down upon his knee^ 
acknowledge him, Faustin Calderon, the bettor 
man, and for ever after surrender all claim to the 
smiles, as to the hand, of Iflez Alvarez ! 

With this swaggering talk bo entertains his 
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companion, aa tho two are rctaming to town. Do 
Lara, less noisy, is nevertheless also excited. Tho 
fiery Catalonian spirit has affected him, too. Not 
to strengthen his courage, for of this ho has 
already enough ; but to remove the weight from 
off his soul, which, after the scene at Dou Qregorio’s, 
had been pressing heavily upon it Six hours 
have since elapsed, and for tlie first tlircc he has 
been brooding over his humiliation, his spirit 
prostrate in the dust Hut the ulcoliol has again 
raised it to a pitch of cxaltition ; especially when 
he reflects upon tho prospect of the sure and speedy 
vengeance he is dcteriuineil to take. It docs not 
occur to him to doubt of success. With thorough 
reliance on his skill as a swordsman, he feels sure 
of it Though also a good shot, he prefers the 
steel for his weapon ; like most men of the 
southern Latinic race, who believe Northerners 
to be very bunglers at swonl-play, tlioiigh a<l> 
mitting their suxicriority in flie liaiidliiig of the 
pistol. As things stiiud, unlike his comrade 
Calderon, he will have the choice nf weapons. 
His intended antagonist was the first to demand 
the card, and must needs be challenger. 

As the two ride on, they talk alternately, both 
giving vent to their spleen -the man of coursige 
os tho cowanl. If not so loud or boastingly as his 
companion, Do Lara expresses himself with a more 
spiteful and earnest detcriiiinatioii ; rc]joatiiig much 
of what he lias already said at an earlier lioiir, but 
with added ciiipliusis. Once he has the Kiiglish 
oflicer at his rapier’s point, he will shew him 
no mercy, but mu him through, without the 
slightest coiuxmiietioii. In vain may his adver- 
saiy cry ‘ Quarter.’ There can be none conceded, 
after what has that day passed between them. 
*AIMital it shall be a duel to the death!’ he 
exchums, after having given way to a series 
of threats, the wonls proiiouiiccd with an impresxc- 
ment that shews him truly, Uu-ribly in earnest. 
They have bccu carrying on this excited dia- 
logue as their horses climbed the slo|)e from 
the Pacific side, its steepness hindi^riiig them 
from going at their usual gait — a gallop. On 
rising the ridge’s crest, and catching sight of 
San Francisco, with its newly painted wliitu walls, 

. and shining roofs, reflected red in the rays of 
the setting sun, De Lara, suddenly remembering 
the pressure upon him os to time, strikes tho 
spur sharp against his horse's ribs, and puts tho 
animal to speed. The other imitating his example, 
they dash on towanls Dolores. They have no 
intention to make ship at the Mission. But, on 
reaching it, they draw up, obedient to tlie hail 
of a man seen standing in the door of a little 
tavern or tinocfiZ, frequented by the lower class 
of native Californians. A rough, swarUiy-skiiiiied 
fellow, in a garb that proclaims his calling to have 
• connection with the sea, though not that of a 
sailor. Ilo may be a shore boatman— perhaps a 
peacador — tliough, judging by his general appear- 
ance, and the sinister cast of his countenance^ he 
might well pass for a pirate. 

Btq)ping a few paces out from tlie timical, he 
salutes the two horsemen, who have lialted in the 
middle of the road to await his approach. Despite 
his coarse, hnital asjjcct, and comiiion haliilimciits, 
he is evidently on terms of familiarity wi'h both — 
the style of his salutation shewing it. it is with 
Do Lara, however, his business lies, as sigiiified by 
his saving : ^ 1 want a word with you, Don Francisco.’ 


* Wliat is it, Rocas 7 Anything about seal-skins p 
asks the Creole, laying a significant emphasis on ' 
the last word. 

‘ Garramba/ Na Something of more importance 
than that.’ 

‘Money, then ?' 

‘ Money.’ 

‘ Do you wish our speech to be private ?’ 

‘Just now, yes. Perhaps, in time, Don Fans- * 
tino’ ■ ! 

‘Oh!* interrupts the ganadero, ‘don’t let me * 
stand in the way. I ’ll ride slowly on ; you can i 
ovcrtiike me, Don Francisco.’ j 

‘Do,* says l)c Lara, at the same time stoopiii*^ I 
down in his saddle, and conti lining the coiiv(:r8.v i 
lion with llocos, in tone so low as to prevent their : 
speech being ovcrheanl by two *|iieer-liiMking ciis- i 
tomers who have just stepped out of the tinacal j 
and stand loitering at its door. ’ ; 

Whatever Rocas may have said, it appears to ’ 
make a viviil impression on the gambler. HU 
eyes kindle np with :i strange light, in which siir- 
]irise is succeedetl by an exiu'cssion of cupidity; 
while his manner proclaims that the revelation 
made to liim is not only important, as he lias born 
fore.wariicil, but also very pleasing. Their muttercil 
dialogue is of brief duration ; but eiuls with a 
spei'.ch which shews it to be only preliminary to a ! 
further coriliu’enee. 

* I shall be with you to-morrow, by midday.’ 

It is De Lara who has s'aid this"; alter whicli 
adding: */fdow, I ha Rujad! mnii'tnn!* 

he gives his li(>rse the spur, and gallops t«> over- 
take his travelling-companion ; llocas sauntering 
back towards the tavern. 

On coming np with the ganadero, De Larariilcs 
on silently by his siile, without .sinewing any denro 
to satisfy Calderon’s ciirio.sity. Jfe but piijiics it 
by saying, that Rocas Iuls made a communication 
of an iiitensidy interesting kind ; which he will 
imjiart to liim, Faustino, in due time ; but now 
there are other matters of nuiU; os iiiueh importance 
to be attended to. 'I'lie lighting is before tiieia ; 
and tliat eiiniiot be set asitle. Calderon wishes it 
couhl : for the flask has been some time forgotten, 
and the spirit lias been getting cold within him. ! 

‘Tukcunothcr pull!’ counsels his companion; 
‘you limy need it. We’ll soon be in the. town, j 
and, ]>cr]iaps, the first man we meet will be your : 
yellow-haircd rival.* ^ 

Scarcely have the. w'onls jiasscd De Lara’s bps 
wlicn something in front fixes their attention. At 
some distance along the road n cloud of diist is 
ascending; in its midst a darker nucleu^ distin- 
guishable as the forms of horses with riders on 
their backs. There appear to be four of them, filed 
two and two. Plying their spurs, aud galloinng 
closer, the gamblers perceive that this equestnan 
party is proceeding in the same direction us tliem- 
Hclvcs— towaids the town. But they ore soon near 
enough to know that such is not their dcstina- 
^ tion. For, despite the enshrouding diwb 
have no difficulty in identifying those f' . 
before them. Tho horses are the same seen ihM 
morning, saddled and bridled, in front 
Cregorio’s house. Two of the riders are Larmeii 
Monlijo and Inez Alvarez ; the other two - 
this iioint coiijectura terminates. De 
tain, and no longer able to control ^^y****®^ , j 
out: ‘Carajot it . they ictnrawii f««u ““ 
excuiaiou — poind oflf, oa I supposed Uity 
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be ! Now, Oalderoij, you have your eliancc, Rooner 
than you expected. And without scckinj; — a lucky 
omen. There’s your rival, riding by the side of 
your sweetheart, and pouring soft Kpeech into her 
car! Now’s your time to set things straight — 
insult liim to your heart’s content. I feel like 
^virig fresh affront to mine.’ 

He draws rein, bringing his horse to a halt. 
Calderon does the same. Scanning the equestrians 
alicad, they see Ihoiii two and two, the pairs some 
ten or twelve paces apart. Orozicr and Carmen 
are in the advance, ('adwallader and Inez behind. 
J)c Lara looks not at the latter couple ; his eyes 
are all upon the former, staring with fixed intens- 
ity, full of jealous fire, with a glare such as only 
a tiger might give, as he sees Carmen turn 
towards her escorting cavalier, and bend over, he 
to her, till their ]iea«ls arc close togetlicr, and 
their lips seem to meet. 

* Carrai ! they arc kissing I * exclaims the Creole, 
in a tone of bitter exasperation, lie cun bear it 
no longer. With a shout, half angry, half an- 
guished, he digs his spur deep, and dashes forwanl. 

The clattering of hoofs behind first warns Cad- 
walladcr, who is nearest to the noise. For, np to 
this time, the lovers, absorbed in sweet Converse, 
dream not of dmiger behind. The young Welsh- 
man, glancing back, secs what it is, at the same 
time hears Do Lara’s wild cry. Tntuilively he 
understands that some outrage is intended- a 
repetition of the morning’s w’ork, with doubtless 
something more. Quickly ho draws his dirk, not 
now to be used in sport, for the. mere pricking a 
horse, but in earnest, to be buried in the body of a 
man, if need be. This resolve can be read in his 
.attitude, in his eyes, in his features. These no 
longer bent in a laugh of reckless boyhood, but 
in the ri^id resolute doternii nation of inaiihooiL 
Ikwlly as he aits his horse, it will not do now to 
dash against him. The collision might cost life — 
in all likelihood, that of the aggressor. 

De Lara sweeps past^ liim without a w*ord ; 
without even taking notice of him. His affair is 
with one further on. 

But now, Calderon is coming up, clearly with the 
intent to assault, as shewn in his eyes. Siublenly, 
however, their expression changes at sight of the 
hared blade — that diabolical <lirk. Despite the 
pull he has just taken from the flask, his courage 
fails him ; and crest-fallen, as a knight compelled 
to lower his plume, he loo passes Cadwalladcr, 
without a woid, riding mi after De Lara. I le over- 
takra the latter, in time to be spectator of a scene 
ill its comineiiceiiieiit somcwliat similar to that 
ei^tcd by himself, but w'ith very ditforeiit ter- 
mination. 

I Orozicr, whose car has also caught the sounds 

I from behind, draws bridle, and looks back. He sees 
Do ^ Lara making tuwanls him ; and, at a glance, 
divines the intent It is a tjoipe de cahallo, or 
collision of horses — a conimun mode of assault 
among Spanish (\alifuniians. Instead of tuniing 
onde to avoid it,- he of Shropshire deterniinos on a 
diflerent course. He knows he is upon a strong 
horse, and feels confident he can stay there. With 
this confidence he faces towanls the advancing 
enemy, and after taking tnie bearing, spurs straight 
at him. Breast to breast the liorses meet, shoulder 
to shoulder the men. Not u word between these 
themselves, both too maddened to speak. Only a 
eiy from Carmen Montijo, a shriek from Inez 


Alvarez, heard simultaneously with the shock. 
When it is over, Don Francisco de Lara is seen 
rolling upon the road — his horse kicking and 
flourideriiig in the dust beside him. Regaining 
his feet, the Californian rushes to get hold of a 
pistol, whose butt protrudes from his saddle- 
holster. He is too lute: Cadwallader has come 
up; and, dro]»ping down out of his saddle, as if 
from a ship’s shrouds, makes himself master of the 
weapon and its coTiipaiiion. Disarmed, his glitter- 
ing attire diist-bedaubci], De Lara stands in the 
middle of the road, irresolute, discomfited, con- 
quered. He can do nothing now, save storm and 
threaten— interlarding his llinjiits with curses — 

* Carajos!* spitefully pronounced. 

The ladies, at Crozier’s reciuest, have ridden on 
ahead, so that their ears are not oircnded. 

After listening to the ebullition of his impotent 
spleen — Cadwallader all the while loudly laughing 
at it— Crozier, in serious tone, says : * Mr De liOra 
— for your card tidls me that is your name — take | 
a s.'iilor’s advice : go quietly to your quarters ; 
stow yourself out of sight ; and stay there till your 
temper cools down. Wc don’t want you to walk. 
Voii shall have your horse, though nut your 
shooting-irons. These I shall take care of myself, 
and may return them to you w^hen next we meet. 
Tlie same advice to you, sir,’ he adds, addressing 
(;?aldoron, who stands near, equally cowed and 
crest-fallen. 

After flictatiug these humiliating conditions — 
which, nol' Hf, volen^, the defeated bravos are obliged 
to accept — tbc young olTicers remount their horses; 
and trot olf to rejoin the ladies. 

Having overtaken th(?se, they continue their 
homewaril ride, i>vith no fear of its being again 
interrupted by a ‘ golpe do caballo.’ 

CHAPTER XIV.—* HASTA CADIZ !* 

On leaving Captain Lantanas, Don Gregorio 
returns to his house — though not direct. He has 
business to transact in the town, which stays 
hiiiL >Ho has to see Don Tomas Silvestre, the 
shipping-agent, and give directions about insert- 
ing the advertisement for sailors. That is an 
aflfair that will occupy only a few minutes. But 
he has another with the agent of a more im- 
I portant kind. He is intimately ac(juainted with 
Silvestre, wdio is, like himself, a Peninsular Span- 
iard and a Biscayan, Don Gregorio knows he 
can tnist him, and does, telling him all he 
has told Lantanas, making further known the 
arrangement he has entered into for passages 
to Panama, and instructing him to assist the 
Chilian skipper in procuring a crew. The more 
confidential matter relalcs to the shipment of 
his gold-dust. He trembles to think of the risk 
he runs of losing it San Francisco is filled srith 
queer characters — men who would stick at nothing. 
Don Tomas knows this without being told. The 
thought haunts the hacieiidado like a spectre, that 
he will have his treasure taken from him by theft, 
burglary, or bold open robbery. He has good reason 
for so thinking. Among the latest accessions to 
the population of San Francisco all three classes of 
criminals arc represented, and in no stinted num- 
bers. There are ticket-oMeavc men from Australia, 
jail-binls from llio penitentiaries of the Stated 
Wpc-the-gallows customers from every quarter of 
the globe ; to sajr nothing of the native bwditB| of 
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'which California has its share. If known to these 
that gold-dust, to the value of three hundred thou- 
sand dollars, was lying unguardeil in the house 
of Don Gregorio Montijo^ it would not be there 
many clays or nights. Its owner has done what he 
could to keep it a secret ; but the sale and transfer 
of his land nave leaked out, os also the hand- 
some price obtiiincd and paid over to hini ; hence 
the natural inference being that the cash must be 
deposited somewhere. And every nnu well knows 
it must be in gold-dust, since banks have not yet 
been established, and there ara not obtainable 
notes enough in San Francisco to cover a tenth 
part of the amount. He has tried to convert it 
thus— as more coiivonient for carri.'^e and safety 
— but failed. In fine, after con tiding his fears 
to Silvestre, and taking counsel from liini, he 
decides upon the plan, already in part coiitniuiii- 
cated to Captain Lantanas— of having the endan- 
gered gold-dust secretly conveyed to the Condor as 
soon us possible. Don Tomas will provide the 
boat, with a trusty sailor-scr\’aut he lias attached 
to his establishment, to assist in the removal and 
rowing. They can lake it aboard without passing 1 
through the town, or at all touching at the port. I 
Tlie boat can he brought to the beach below Don { 
Gregorio’s house, ami the gold quietly carried down ! 
to it. Thence they can transport it direct to the ; 
ship. Once there, Laiitanos will know how to 
dispose of it; and surely it will be safe in his cus- 
tody— at all events, safer there than anywhere 
else in San Francisco. So thinks Don Gregorio, 
the ship-agent agreeing with him. 

Soon everything is settled ; for they spend not 
many minutes in discnssiiig the iiiiitter. Tlic j 
haciendado knows that by this time his house will j 
he empty, excepting the servants : for the ride on 
which Ilia girls have gone was aminged by himself 
to gratify his cxiHicted visitors. He thinks apjire- 
hensivcly of the unprotected treasure, anrl longs to ; 
be beside it So, remounting the stout horse that 
brought him to town, he rides hastily home. 

On arrival there ho retires to his slcejiiiig apart- 
ment, where he spends the remainder of the day, 
.and gives orders not to be called till the party 
of equestrians come back. But although con- 
fining himself to the chamber, he docs nut go to 
bed, nor otherwise take repose. On the cmi- 
traiy, he is busy throughout the whole afternoon, 
gettmg ready his treasure for the surreptitious 
transport ; fur it is there in the room— has been 
ever since it came into his possession. Almost 
fearing to trust it out of his sight, he sleeps beside 
it. Some of it is in bags, some in boxes ; and he 
now rearranges it in the most convenient form for 
carriage to the Condor, and safe stowage in her 
cabin lockers. 

He has not yet completed his task, wlioii he 
hears the trampling of hoofs on the gravelled 
sweep outside. The riding-party has rcturiieil; 
the sarpian-bcll rings ; the heavy door grates back 
on ito hinges ; anil, soon after, the horses, with 
the riders still on tlieir backs, stand panting in Uic 
paiw. 

_ The master of the house sallies forth to receive 
his ra^ts. ^ He sc^es them hastening to assist 
the ^ies in dismounting. But before cither 
cavalier can^ come near them, both leap lightly 
out of their saddles, and, gliding into the 
corridor fling their arms around Don Gregorio’s 
neck ; danghter and grand-daughter alike styling 


him ‘papa.’ They are effusively oifuctionatc-. 
more than usually so— for this iiiglit both have a 
favour to ask of hint And he knows, or can gucHs, 
what it is. He has not been blind to what has been 
passing between them and the young Kngli^h 
oflicers. He suspects that vows liave bcen’^cs- 
changed— a double proposal mode — and anticipates 
adeinand upon himself to sanction it In both rases 
he is prepared to do so. For he is not unac- 
quainted with the character and social standing 
of those seeking an alliance with him. He hra 
heeu aboard the British frigate, and from Captain 
Bracubridge obtained information on these points. 
Satisfactory in every seiise. Both the young olHcers 
hear an excellent character. Though dillering in 
other respects, they ai*c alike skilled in their pro- 
fessioii -each ‘every inch a seaman/ as their 
commander worded it. Besides, both are of gooil 
family; Cadwallader iiuMlerately rich, Crozicr in 
prospect of great wealth ; either of them lit inati 
for tne proudest senora in Spain. I lis reason for 
supposing that on this day eiigagcnieiiLs have heeu 
enteretl into, is, that the young oHioers are about 
to take departure from the port. The Cnimder is 
uniler Admiralty orders to Siiil for the Sandwich 
Islands ns soon as a corvette ruining tlnmcit ivachcs 
Sail Francisco, (^ij)tain Bracubridge has heen 
comniissiuned by the British goveniment to trans- 
act some diplomatic business with King Kainc* 
Kamcho. That done, he is to look in at Mazatlan, 
Ar4ipiilco, and some other Mexican ports, os also 
Panama, and (Mlao; then home — afterwanls to 
join the Mediterranean sqiiadrmi. As the Cnonuktf 
on her way to the Mediterram‘an, will surely 
call at Cadi/, the vows this day exchanged on 
the shore of the Pacific, can be conveiiieiitly 
renewed on the other side of the Atlantic. 

At dinner— which is served soon after, and in 
sumptuous style— Don Gregorio makes his guests 
aware of the fact that he has secured passiigcs 
for Panama, and may leave Sun Francisco ns soon as 
they. He contiile.s to them the secret of liis having 
chartered the Gliilian ship — in short, telling them 
all he has told her skipin^r — echoing the lament 
m.ade by the latter about his dillicully in uhtaiiiiiig 
a crew. 

‘ J*erhaps/ rejoins Crozic?r, after hearing this, ' I 
can help him to at hmst one good sailor. Do you 
think, Will/ he continues, :uldri*sr«ing hinise-lf to 
the young Welshman, ‘that Harry Blew is still 
ill Sail Francisco ? Or has he gone olf to the 
diggings / ’ 

• I fancy he ’» still here/ responds Cadwallailer. 

‘ He was aboard the Crmadcr only the day before 
yesterday— having a shako hands with his old 
coiiiradtis of the fi»rocastle.’ 

‘Who is the iSmlor BIoo V asks the haciendonj). 

‘ A true British tar— if you know what tliat 
means, Don Gregorio— lately belonging to our 
ship, and one of the biist sailors on her oooks. 
He ’s olf them now, as his time was out ; and like 
many aiinthcr though not Imlter man, has mode up 
his mind to go gold-seeking on -the SSacranieiito* 
Still, if he bo not gone, 1 think I might pcrsuwle 
him to bear a hand on the craft you speak o . 
It wos once Harry’s sinister luck to slip overboara 
in the harbour of Guayinos-dropping aliiiort 
into the jaws of a tiniorero shark ana y 
good-fortune to bo able to rescue him out of iiw 
jicrilous plight. lie’s not the 
grateful, and if stiU in San Francisco, I think you 
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jjiay count upon liim for taking service on board 
the Chilian ship. True, he*B only one, but worth 
two — ay, ten. He not only knows a ship, but on 
a pinch could take a lunar, and make good any 
port in the Pacific.’ 

* A most valuable man !* exclaims Don Gregorio ; 
'would be urorih his weight in gold to Captiiiii 
Lantanas. I’m sure the (Jhiliaii skipper would 
at once make him his mate. Do you suppose you 
can find him 7 ’ 

‘ If in San Francisco, yes. We shall scarcli for 
him this very night ; ami, if found, send him 
cither to the Chilian skipper, or to the ship-agent 
you 've spoken of— Silvestre. By the way, wliut 's 
liis address ?’ 

‘Here,’ answers Don Gregorio, drawing forth 
a card, and handing it across the table to 
t'rozier. ‘That’s the place where Don Tomas 
transacts business. It’s but a poor little shod on 
the shore, near the new pier, lately constructod. 
Indeed, I believe he sleeps there — house-rent being 
at present something fabulous.’ 

‘This will do,’ says Crozier, putting the card 
into his pocket ‘ If Harry Blew can be found, 
he ’ll not he far from Silvcstre’s ollico, if not to- 
night, by early daybrcak to-morrow morning.* 

It is not the custom of eitlier »Spaniards, or 
Spaiiisli-Amcricans, to tsirry long over the diiiner- 
tublc. The cloth once removiMl, and the ladies 
gone, a glass or two of Port, Xcros, or I’edro 
Ximenez, and the gentlemen alse retire ; not for 
business, but recreation out of doors, so pleasant 
in southern climes. 

Dona Carmen with her nicco have ascended to 
the azoton, to enjoy the sweet twilight of a Cali- 
fornian BUiiiiner; whither they are soon followetl 
by Crozier and Cadwalladcr. The master of the 
house has for a time parted with Ihcin — under 
the excuse of having iilfairs to attend to. It is 
to complete the packing of his gold-dust. But, 
while emptying their last glass together, lie has 
been approached by the young ollicers on that 
subject uppennost in their thoughts, and dearest 
to their hearts ; asked if he bo agreeable to 
become the father-in-law of one, an«l the— Cad- 
walloder hud difficulty in finding a w’ord for it— 
grandGather-in-law of the other. To both he has 
given the same answer—* Yes.’ No wonder that, 
with bright faces and bounding step, they spring 
tip to the house-top, there to rejoin the seiioritas. 

Iheir tale told to the latter — who have been 
awaiting them in anxious expectation — will save 
both a world of confusion ana blushea No need 
uow for them to talk to * papa.’ His consent has 
been obtained— they ore aware he will keep his 
word, 

A^in the four, now formally betrothed, separ- 
ate into twos, taking opposite sides of the 
azotei. They converse about tbc far future — that 
awaiting them at Cadiz. But the lailics cannot 
®vwlook or forget some perils more proximate. 
^0 retrospect of the day throws a sliiulow over 
we morrow. The encounter with De Lara and 
Wderon cannot end without further action. Not 
likely ; and both aunt and nicco recall question- 
Wg their now affianced lovers— adjuring them to 
Kfrain from fighting. These reply, making light 
of the matter-Hie^ring confidence in their own 
strong and skill, wnatever be tlie upshot— so 
***aiing to their sweethearts that both belieye 


them invincible, invulnerable. What woiiian is 
there who docs not think tlie same of liiiu who 
holds her heart 7 

^ Time passes ; the last moments speed silently, 
in the old, old ecstasy of all-absorbing, tale-telling 
love. “ 

Ihen the inevitable ‘Adiosl* though sounding 
less harslily by favour of the added phrase, ‘//asto 
Cadiz V [Till we meet at Cadiz !J 

WATERSIDE SKETCHES. 

We have reail with much pleasure a work on 
angling, vrritten somewhat in llie gossi])iiig style 


Red Spinner. Acconling to this authority, there is 
a material difference between an angler and a fisher- 
man. The angler is endued w ith the poetry of his 
art, is a lover of nature, and does not lisli "merely 
for the sake of fdliug his basket. The distinction, 
we fear, is more fanciful than real. Let ns, how- 
ever, give Red Spinner sufficient line to expatiate 
on the subject, for the benefit of the craft. 

‘ Do you,* says he, * smile at the high character 
given to so simple an occiqiatioii ? Then you know 
not how fertile are the sources whence spring the 
angler’s joys. When the north winds blow, and the 
cast winds bite, and the yellow floods overflow the 
spongy banks, and the fisher is a prisoner at home, 
bo forgets, in overhauling his stock, l)i>tli bis ill- 
luck and the friendly elements. He sits at the 
blurred window with his scissors, waxed thread, 
varnish, feathers, fur, and ivool, spread out before 
him ; he tests his lines aud casts, oils his winches, 
and resolves himself into a committee of inquiry 
respecting the joints and tops of his rod, which 
he regards as coiiqxinions to be communed wdtb, 
praised for merits and remonstrated W'ith for 
faults. Rest satisfied, therefore ’ — and here he brings 
us back to * Our Opening Day ’ — * that friends 
wdio arc now with us, and have brought their 
instruments into the light for the first time since 
autumn, have set about their task in the spirit of 
no common or vulgar ransackers.’ 

Red Spinner is betimes upon the water, yet 
the trout have not bleared his mental vision to 
more elevating thoughts. * They can wail for us 
a few minutes,’ says he. ‘ Kn passant^ 1 would 
advise you never to liurry by this corner with 
your eyes shut, for as the April days multiply 
llierc wdll appear in all their vernal glory a host 
of marsh flowers and plants. The village childnm, 
romping and hallooing in the distance, are bound 
for the copse, to sciirch out wood anemones, the 
woodruff, the wild hyacinth, lords and ladies, 
strawberry blossoms, primroses, violets, crane-bells, 
and (as they will call them) daffy-downdillies ; 
but our ruddy-faced little friends are too early in 
tbc season, aud will meet with but a portion o£ 
the treasures they seek.’ 

Now, let us pause at the weir and watch one of 
our comrades do his will with the phantom 
minnow. If he handles his mpers at the Circum- 
locution Office as well os his spinning-rod, he 
ought speedily to reach a distinguished position 
in the Civil ^rvice. ^ But he does not find a fish 
iiistanter, nor will he succceil until the cast places 
his l^t in command of the furthest eddy and 
scour. This in due time he neatly accomplishes, 
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and hia rewanl is a vicious snap, a taut line, and 


a tbrilliiig rod. * It is a heavy trout, as you may 
sec hy the pull ; a lively trout, from the speed 
with which ho darts round and across the j^ol ; 
an artful trout, hy his rush for tho shallows ; a 
lieaiitifiil trout, splf-proclaimcd in a succession of 
leaps into the air, during which the sun lights upon 
his rnlty spots and burnished vesture ; a princely 
trout, as you must admit, for the keeper, who 
knows that the first iish of the season is always 
an extra coin in his pocket, stands by wdth 
the weighing-machine, and announces him a few 
ounces short of live pounds. He is a goodly fish ; 
yet personally 1 hold him in light respect, being 
convinced that nothing \Yould ever induce him to 
rise at a fly. We have been long familiar with 
these lusty trout, with their haunts, their vices, 
their virtues, their dis[)ositions. Sometimes they 
take a clumsy dead gorge b«ait, sometimes a live 
roach or gudgeon, sometimes minnow or worm, 
but never a lly, artificial or real.’ 

‘Never* is a strong term, good Red S])inncr. 
You t-ukc small trout with small flies ; did you 
ever try large trout with larger flies ? We have, 
jiiid are fully assured that if proportionately sized 
flics were offered to these large tront, the result 
would he far tliffereiit. This season (1875) a tront 
of full the weight here mentioned has bcim taken 
with a grisle fly in the Thames ; and we were 
present but a few years ago when a celebrated 
salmon-fisher— impressed with the conviction that 
some leviathan trout inhabited the weir-pool 
at Shepperton, which could not be induced to take 
the several tempting baits above enumerated — 
hooked and held in captivity three trout quite 
long enough to declare the weight of each to 
exceed twelve pounds ; but lost them by a scries of 
accidents which rarely occur but to the soliiion- 
fishcr. We have the more excuse fur thus putting 
in our say, as Ri^d Spinner, in the very next 
paiugrapli, upholds his own inspiration against all 
coiners, although he does not pronounce it with 
the same claim to experience that we have ventured 
to do. 

‘We are now, let me whisper, making our way 
to a tributary streamlet, upon whose rippling sur- 
face the flies dangling over my shoulder wdll 
receive their first baptism. The brotherhood have 
various tastes, and agree to differ with perfect good- 
humour. Our friends are not unfriendly to me 
personally, hut they pity my weakness for fly- 
fishing. 1 dote on our victorious young comrade 
of the weir, hut nothing could induce me to toil 
throughout the livedong day spinning for a brace > 
of trout, if the cliance remains for me of a dozen 
troutlets fairly kilh^d with the artificial fly.’ 

Though artificial flics are used of every size and 
colour, and rejoice in names such as Green Drake, 
Coch-y-bondu, Candlestick-maker, Dusty Miller, 
Chimney-sweep, Sir Francis Sykes, Parson, and 
Policeman, there are anglers who rmuire none of 
these special baits to secure the nest of fish, 
but who pin their faith to a book of judiciously 
assorted flies. Those two lurching vagabonds 
lounging upon the hand-rail of the rustic bridge 
that spans the ford, W'oiild laugh to scorn, did they 
dare, at your ‘admirals’ with cockatoo tails, and 
‘nobbleie’ witli full dubbing, for they have an art 
which surpasseth show, unless it is the show of the 
brace of fine trout you have marked as your own 
over-night, and are bought, before you rise, for a 


gallon of ale by your landlord, for your breakfast 
in the morning ! 

Still, we have been, perhaps, a little too hasty in 
concluding' that small flies are the especial or 
excliisiyc favourites of Red Spinner. He tells us : 
‘ As it is a small stream, of course, on that stmn«'o 
law of contraries which guides the angler in these 
matters, full-naed flies must be employed’— such as 
tho March brown, blue dun, &c. ‘ You cannot detect 
the ghost of a rise anywhere, and cast after cast 
ends in monotonous disappointment.* He confesses 
he is not orthodox, hut not in the matter wo would 
hold him to. If large flies obtain to tbu limit of 
such as the iMarcli brown, why not pass tlic 
tliroshohl, and try the diet of the grilse, or the 
higher cuisine of "the salmuii ? But Rod Spinner 
answers us by his perseverance, and loops on a fly 
in April that is considered as useless until May 
— the red spinner. P»iit wc must let liim tell his 
own story in his own simple and s|jortsnianlike 
fashion — how he broke down rooted prejudice. 

‘One method is left untried. I plump down 
ii^ion my bended knees, well away from tlie brink, 
winch up the line to a few yards, and east close 
under the opposite bank, upon it if possilde, ninl 
rather below than above*. . . . The flies sink 
somewhat, arc borne with tho stream, and 1 nm 
keeping my eye closely upon the red spinner, 
which the wind dances upon the surface, and which 
it is iny intention to worK slowly, dibbing fasliicin, 
across to ilio. hither bank. In a few luiiiutes [ 
feel a trout, and I want no information ns to his 
quality ; he has shot athwart stream with a deep, 
strong pill], and bent my light rod like a whin. 
Ifo was lying almost close to the bank on my side 
of tlic water, and never broke the surface in seizing 
the fly ; he waited until the red spinner dipped, 
and then in a business-like w’ay closed upon Jiiiu 
once fur all;* and once too often. There U much 
that is practical in the above, especially the gulden 
rule of keeping out of sight of your Iish, and we re- 
commend it to the tyro ; but it all tends to prove 
what we have lulvaiiccd, and we leave that pari of 
the subject to those who will take our suggestions to 
heart 

‘The Mayfly* is a charming chapter, redolent - 
yes, Mr Re«l Spinner, rededent in tiiu poetic senti- 
ment Not satisfied with your own enticing cn- 
deiicps, you must sing in concert with Tminyson, and 
tell us that ‘the brook which you have in your 
mind’s eye has its forget-me-nots, and the cresses 
and the shallows, and all the melody which tinkles 
in the Puct-laureate’s cx(|uisitc song.^ Then pinning 
us in a corner of a first-class carnage, you warble 
forth : ‘ How fresh the country looks in its May 
garment of many colours; liuw majestically the 
sun rolls hcliiiid tlic great hills, towards which I 
am rattling in the ravenous express ! As if the 
landscape is not already guy enough with its 
foliage and flowers, the sun clasps it in a parting 
embrace, and ut the touch it becomes radiant, and 
rosy, and soft* Why, Charles Mackay, when ho 
replied in verse to ‘ There is no poetry in railways, 
scarcely did it better. 

Furtner on in his May-flying rambles, our 
endiusiast finds the sun beating fiercely upon 
him on his way to Brawl Mill. ‘ The road, no 
tells us, ‘lies over a stiff hill country, and tho 
valley of the Brawl is far beneath u^ a lovely 
panorama of English scenery. The stream me- 
auders through its couisei a mere thread of silver 
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from this distance. Two (^iitlemcn, with a keeper 
in the rear, are whipping away, now and then 
resting to mop the perspiration from their fore- 
heads, and appearing to us from our elevation no 
bigger than the Shem, Ilain, and Juphet of a 
Lowthor Arcaile Noah’s Ark. The driver knows 
them to be both peers of the rc^alin ; one of tlicm 
owns tlic estate, and is a man of note in the racing 
world. 

‘ Every year at the first appearance of the Mayfly 
his lordship is telegraphed for wherever he may be, 
and the earliest train brings him and a companion 
or two to the nearest station. They take quarters 
at a roadside inn (where we halt to water our reek- 
ing horse), and remain there until the fly has gone, 
enjoying the sandy floor, the Hitches of bacon on 
the rafters, the biinolies of lavender in the ilrawers, 
and the fraj^ant snow-wliite bed linen. The only 
member of the party who seems put out by a 
temporary residence at tills rural hostelry is the 
earl’s vaM de ckambre: Monsieur Adolphe luis, I 
regret to state, taught the rustics the use of the 
word saerfi^ and 8alurati?s himself with am de 
Cologne night and day, that he may not he pol- 
luted by the hinds and dairymaids about him. 

‘Brawl Mill might he a bodily transfer from 
Switzerland, nestling there as it does in the silent 
hollow, with a slope of dark pines rising straight 
from its little garden on the hillside, with its drowsy 
old water-whce.l, with its fannyanl poultry and 
pigeons, with its wddo porch smothered in roses, 
with its wooden loft steps, gray granary, and 
primitive outhouses. It is shut out from the tur- 
moil of the world ; not another hiiniaii habitation 
is visible from the higher garden. It posses.«es two 
ganleiis— the fii'st piined by ascending a flight of 
ashen stops above the mill ; the second reached by 
similar means to wliere, below the hoiisi?, the 
stream, after being released from the mill, tumbles 
over a fall. 

‘Farther down, the Brawl deserves the name 1 
have bestowed upon it : it ripples and complains, it 
frets and hurries away to find its level in a water- 
xuead bcj’ond. Above the mill the stream is wide 
^d placid, as if conscious of its usefulness in feed- 
ing uie hatches communicatiDg with the mill, and 
desirous of sticking to its post of duty to the last. 
A hank of impenetrable weed, ill ling half of the 
river-bed, affoids hiding-place fur thu trout, albeit 
it compels you to bring all your strength and 
ability into play to send your fly freely and gently 
across the stream ; and a iiiomss of rushes lulds 
to the difficulty. The water is too clear, the sun 
IS too bright ; the fishablc spaces do not give sign 
of a fin, and the flics alight and float down nn- 
uoticed. A stranger would not hesitate to pro- 
nounce the river unteuanted os an empty house. 

‘Ladies greet us here. 1 never yet knew the 
airier who regretted their society by the river- 
side, and there is one sauntering up the lane who 
has herself graduated with credit in bank- fishing. 
They have been rambling, and the children glee- 
tolly display the flowers they have gathered. 
Little llosebud asks me to accompany her a field 
or two down the stream to pluck the foiget-mc- 
nots her small arm cannot reach. These sunburnt 
tolks are spending their holiday at the old mill- 
house, and have much to tell me of bird, and 
wart, and fish. 

‘Little Rosebud, let me inform you, has often 
aforetime been niy companion at the waterside. 


She can distinguish a roach from a dace, and ' 
a trout from a piko, should the pike happen to 
be large enough, and she will trot along proud 
as a «iueen if allowed to carry the landing-net. 
So, yielding to the fair-haired tempter, I lay aside 
iny rod, and stroll lazily along on the banks 
of the Brawl, inwaixlly making observations to 
guide me in the evening’s fishing. Little Rose- 
bud, it seems, has seen a kingfisher, and last night 
she hoaril an owl hooting in the pine-wood. A 
prostrate Iniuk invites \u to spend an idle half- 
hour in a sweet natiir.'il bower, from which W’e 
can command a capital view of one of the best 
bends of the stream. Tt is the 2ntli of May, 
ami it is only meet and fit that the shadows 
overhead should come from the branches of the 
tender-leaved oak. Little Rosebud, flushed in the 
hedgerow out of the heat, siU crowned with 
llowc^rs, clapping her hands at the large sportive 
Mayflies on the water. She thus receives her first 
lesson ill entomology, and hears the story of the 
nautilus, w’hich the insects are imitating. They 
fall oil the water light as snow-flakes, spread out 
their wings like sails, and nm free before the 
wJiiil or gracefully tack, as it niav please them. 
Little Rosebud claps her hands at the furious leaps 
of the trout, and shouts witli very joy when the 
fl}', after skiiuming daintily along the surface, and 
dallying with doom, takes wing once more, and 
escapes scot-free. 

* But let us pass on. We will dwell no longer on 
this Tcincmbrance of a happy day ; but should I 
live to the c.\tromcot span of hiimuii yuar.**, when- 
ever the Mayfly appears in its season*, the picture 
of little Rosebud iii the shade, following the airy 
flights of the heedless insects, now uj), liow down, 
with her dancing eyes, will he ever before me, 
for little. Rosebud, alas, a1a.*i, needs no more to sit 
in the. hedgerow out of the heat. 

‘The evening fishing repays me for the idle 
hour, and, to be honest, 1 meet with far more good 
fortune than I deserve. Above, the mill, by the 
hatches, the placid current, when the day declines, 
is troubled with the movements of inany trout 
They appear to make no distinction between the 
insects tiiat touch it Drake or moth shares the 
same fate. My artificial Ma\tly is quite as good 
ns the plumpest reality. The ladies hover round, 
observing that lly-fishiiig is a most gentlemanly 
pastime, and that a trout is entitled to special 
consideration as one of the upper ten of the finny 
tribes. I strike an attitude, and re.solvc to treat 
my audience to something artistic. 1 diy the fly^ : 
one, two, three, and then for a cast that shall win 
a coiiipliinciit and a fisli. The great wings float 
trembling down to the verge of an eddy, and lo ! 

a plunge and Alack, the cast rebounds with 

no fly at its extremity. I have by sheer stupidity 
lost both my compliment and my fish ; it is^ the 
usual result of trying for too mncii, and the pinch 
of the mishap is that it has reduced my stock of 
Mayflies to a solitary specimen, with yet another 
hour of daylight 

‘That iiiifoitunato trout will ho telegraphing 
danger to all his relatives and acquaintances, 
unless he has darted into a quiet corner to per- 
severo if haply he may rub, the hook out of liis 
jaws ; in which o^ieialion 1 wish him speedy 
successL 

‘ It is better after this blunder to shift quarters 
for a few minutes, and take care that the fault 
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does not recur. But hosr true it is that mis- 
fortunes do not come singly ! Not five minutes 
elapse before a wild attempt at an impossible 
cast deprives me of my lost Mayfly. I have left 
it driven hard into the overhanging bough of an 
alder that any tyro should have avoided. With 
varying success 1 now move up straain, picking 
out a trout here and a troutlct there with an 
orange palmer and a handsome blue dun. The 
, still summer night steals on apace, and the hnlf- 
hoiir rciiiainitig must be devoted to the broader 
part where the ladies witnessed my discoiniitiire. 
In point of numbers that half-hour turns out to 
be tiie most remunerative of the whole day ; the 
trout rise fraely at a tiny white moth, and are 
piirtial to a small coacliinari ; twice 1 have a brace 
of young fish on the line at once. 

* The lower part of the stream I am compelled 
to spare, and even then it is dark before 1 have 
arran^ iny spoil on u broad kitchen ]ilaiter, 
artistically disposing the finest fish to catch the 
eye of the ladies chatting in the homely parlour 
of Brawl Mill, fcsupper being eaten, 1 plod up 
the creaking stairs, pondering that to tire the 
arms, stiffen the back, iiiinisli the right hand, 
develop the power of the lower limbs, nu«l sharpen 
your appetite, you could pitch upon nothing 
better than a long day by the waterside in the 
Mayfly season.' 

‘The Thames'-— a theme iiiexhausfililc — has 
quite a new glow thrown upon it by lied Spinner ; 
and even those who know every imok and corner 
of * the glorious river,’ will flticf, that if they have 
little to learn in respect to localities, they arc pre- 
sented with aspects both pictiircsrpie and poetical, 
which may not have struck them before^. The 
bottom fisher will likewise glean some hints which 
are new and valuable. 

We now get knec-deep into the meails, on, on 
across moors, to the Devonshire streams— playful 
cabinet pictures every one of them — similar in .style 
to the charming one we have glanced at above — the 
discourse upon whicli makes us glance from our 
desk to the mantel over which our rods arc arranged 
in spruce onlcr, and in the centre of which liniigs 
our cap festooned with flies. Such reading is inde^ 
tantalising; but we are not denied the mental treat 
of booking on our arm to lied Spinner, and jogging 
along with hixu over moss, heath, and boulder, down 
or up the Exc, the Teign, the Otter, the Sid, the 
Axe, and other Devon streamer all of whicli — their 
trout, and the delicate handling of the tackle it 
Inquires to moke them your own — he dilates upon 
with the unctuousness of a keen observer and true 
piscator, pointing out the prosaically useful ; as 
where to get a bed, buy the best and most appro- 
priate tawle, and to whom to apply firstly— ever 
remember that, brother — for permission to fish the 
more exclusive waters. 

Then the scene is changed, and our spirit — 
although still at the desk, and the disposition of 
the ngnt hand to flourish the pen in a parabolic 
fly-line career almost unconquerable — is wafted 
to ‘ 'I'hc Midlands.’ The ‘ slow winding Ouse, that 
as with molten glass inlays the vale,’ ^scs pano- 
ramically before us, and wc again, in fancy, as 
we have before done in reality, follow its banks, 
with ‘groves^ heaths, and smoking villages remote,’ 
from its rise to its fresh-water wedding wiih the 
salt. The Trent likewise claims ample, yet not 
too gieat a share of space, in a book which is 


apixircntly prattling without being discursive— the 
es^cial characteristic of the best of modem anglinir 
litcmturc. 

IVatertide ffketchea is altogether an excellent 
specimen of blending the practical with the pleas- 
urable, and its vivid and graphic sketches cannot 
fail to make it popular ; for the author who 
delights us by liis enthusiasm and manner of style 
will always he preferred to one whose object is 
only to instruct. It is not that the reader will get 
therein any deep insight into the mysteries of water- 
craft, hut lie will feel himself at once at home and 
welcome to an ample garniture of experience, 
handled with the decision and clcamess of a 
master, without any crotchety detail or assumed 
superiority. 

NOTES ABOUT THE MINT. 

Tiir fiftli Annual Report of Mr Freniantlo, the 
Deputy Master of the Mini, which has just been 
issued, is I'cndcrcd unusually iutcrcstiiig by the 
historical details whicli it supplies respecting the 
Rcconls of tlic ^lint, and the rise and progress of 
the inedallic art. The Records have been carefully 
examined by a delegate of the Public RcconI 
Office, with a view to the ultimate removal to that 
department of those which may be deemed worthy 
of preservation. By a perusal of these books and 
papers, a number of interesting facts are le^irucd 
respecting the gold and silver money of past limes, 
and of the dies by which the ideces were struck. 
Among the more curious entries, is one specifying 
the ‘Dies for the healing piece with the Angel,' 
and ‘Dies for the healing piece with the Shipp;' 
the pieces hcx’C referiv«l Ij) being those wln^rcwith 
the sovereign ‘toiichetl for the King's evil;' the 
practice of doing so having lasted tilUjuecn Anne’s 
reign, 

A large portion of the Mint Records relate to the 
great coinage which took place between Ihu years 
1695 and 17(X1; and in an Appendix to the Report 
to which we are nlliiding, wc find a few remarks 
about the country Mints, which w'urc stiecially 
oiganiscd for that coinage. The new money 
rectuired, we are told, being far in excess of what 
the Mint at the 'Power was capable of coining with 
convenience to the public. Mints were established 
at Bristol, Chester, Exeter, Norwich, and York, 
each of which was apparently founded on the 
same model as that at the Tower, and had the 
same kind of officers and accounts. It was con- 
templated also to establish a similar Mint at ilcre- 
fonl ; but if it ever was set up, no accounts are 
found of it. Old money and ]}late were received 
at a certain rate, and coin delivered out at the 
alx)ve five Mints in the same manner as in town ; 
the Mint at the Tower, however, exercised a con- 
trolling power over the smaller establishments. 

Mr Fremantle complains this year, even more 
emphatically than usual, of the machinery with 
which our Mint is expected to perfonn the highly 
important work intrusted to it, and he says that it 
is ‘ more obsolete and more inefficient than that of 
any Mint in Europe, not excepting that at Con- 
stantinople.’ This seems somewhat strange; but 
evidently difficulties connected with the operations 
of the Mint are not confined to our own timea 
From a volume of correspondence relating to the 
period of which wo are speaking, it appears that 
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the mannor in which the buBiiiess of the ChcRtor 
Hint was conducted caused considerable anxiety 
to the pTincii)al oflicers in London. On the 21rtt 
Juno 1697, wo learn, a letter was written by Mr 
(afterwards Sir Isaac) Newton, then Waidcn of the 
Hint, to his deputy at Chester, calling* attention 
to information which had reached him * importing 
a strong Suspicion of some fowlc Play, cither 
among the Tellers or in the Melting House, or 
both, whereby the Money comes out worse than 
heretofore.’ Tlicse suspecteil malpractices were 
followed by long disputes between the Chester! 
officials, which shew tlie petty anxieties to wdiich 


officials, which shew tlie petty anxieties to wdiich 
Newton was subjected. This interesting volume 
concludes with an inventory of all the machinery 
required fur a Mint at tliat period, and uii account 
of the shipment to London of the plant of the 
Chester Mint in July 1608, when the work for 
which it was erected hod been brought to a ter- 
mination. 

Another book, Mr Fremantle tells us, contains 
the accounts of the re-coiiiagc of a large t^uuntity 
of old * hammered’ gold coin of the reigns of 
James L, Cliarlcs L, and Charles II., which had 
up to 1733 been cun-ent under the name of ‘ Im^d 
pieces.* These ciiins were received under pro- 
clamation at the Mint at the very high rate of 
L.4, Is. per ounce, and the rudely fasliioned 
* liaiiiiiiered ’ money was thus finally withdrawn 
from circulation. 

Of all the original Becorils remaining in the 
Mint, prohnbly tlie most valuable is A JSookc of 
EniricR of all the Assaien and Verdicts of Pice 
taken before y* Hiffht llon'^te ye Lords of His 
Privy Conncill and others ab initio Keyni Jicyis 
Jacobi <jft ddneeps. The first entry in this 
book is on June 7, 1603, ami on May 9 there 
appears one of ‘The Assaies of y« Pix moneys 
taken in the Starr (Chamber before the King’s 
most ExcelL^ Ma^c [James 1.], Henry, Prince of 
Wales, &C.’ Later oh theiHs is a record of a pro- 
clamation, dated November 9, 1657, and addre^siHl 
by ‘Oliver P.* to ‘Our lli trusty and well 
beloved Nathaniel Fiennes and John Jdsle, Lords 
Coinmissionera of our Great Seal of Englaml,’ 
giving directions that a trial of the pyx should be 
lield in that year. The trial plates, prepared 
under the Conunonw^ealth, were not recognised 
Mter the Restoration, but they arc still preserved 
in the Mint almost intact The last entry in this 
nook refers to a trial of the pyx Jield on the 23(1 
July 176(^ a few inontlis before the accession of I 
Crcorgo HI. i 

Besides its ordinary functions in regard to the 
com of the realm, the Mint has to produce all the 
in^als required for the army and navy, and, in 
edition, since April 1, 1874, a new and very 
luiportant duty Ims devolved upon the depart- 
ment— namely, the manufacture of all the bara 
and cloBpa for the same. This fact affonls the 
Heputy Master an opportunity for giving an in- 
te^ting sketch of ‘ the phases through wliich the 
lucdallic art has passed, in this and other countries, 
since the middle ages.’ With this view, he pre- 
waders with ‘ autotypes of a few typical 
Medals illustrative of this brancli of art at dilferent 
periods; and in onlcr that the more ancient 
examples may not bo altogether unrepresented,’ 
ue includes in the series ‘ a Syracusan coin repre- 
aenting Philistis, wife of llieronthc Second.’ Most 
the specimens given were photographed from 


medals in the Coin and Medal Department of the 
British Museum. 

According to Pinkerton’s Essay on Medals 
(London, 1780), no medals appear in any country 
of Europe before the fifteen tn century, with the 
solitary exception of the gold medals of David H., 
issiUMl ill Scotland 1>ctween 133U and 1370; in 
1430, however, mention is made of a gold medal 
of ih(^ (’ouncil of Florence, and the art is known 
to have flourished continuously in Italy after that 
date. The medals of this pcriiHl were modelled in 
wax, and ccust in tine sand, and, in some cases, 
they were flnished with the graving tool. The 
art flourished in Germany as well as in Italy, and 
the name of Albrecht Diircr is well known in 
'connection with it. What are called the pap^ 
medals, commeticiTig in the pontificate of Paul II. 
(1464), are considered the most beautiful scries ; I 
many of them were designed by Raffaele, GiuHo 
Romano, Francia, Cellini, and other famous artists. 
Mr Fremantle gives two examples of those by 
Francia and Cellini, which, he says, are as flne 
specimens of the art at that tiinc as could be 
given. After the end of the fifteenth century, 
medals were struck instead of east, and greater 
finish of ivorkinansliip w‘as thereby attained. 
France came next in the mutter of medals, but it 
was not till the reign of Louis XIV. that maiiv 
works of good design and execution wtic prodiicedL 
On the authority of the MeduUie History ofEng- 
land (London, 1790), Mr Fremantle states that the 
oldest known English medal boars date 1480, and 
was the woik of an Italian artist, but even in the 
time of Henry VI II. medals were still uncommon 
here. Several examples, however, are extant of 
medals struck in the reign of Queen Mary, and 
one of the best of them is that by Trexzo, of the 
([iieen herself. A very fine medal, which is unfor- 
tunately not extant, was struck in Elizabeth’s 
reign to commemorate the defeat of the Spanish 
Aninula ; it bore the device of a fleet scattered by 
the wiinls, and the legend, ‘Afllavit Dcus ct dis- 
sipati sunt.’ ^ledals liecame numerous in the 
reign of Charles I. ; and during that period, and 
afterwards under the Commonwealth, the works of 
’i’homns Simon, the greatest of Englisli medallists, 
form an important era in the history of English 
medals. A line example of his work represents 
the head of Thomas uriolliesley, Earl of South- 
ampton. After these, continues Mr Fremantle, no 
remarkable medals occur till the reign of Queen 
Anne, in which a scries appeared coiiimeiiiorating 
the victories of Marlborongii. In the succeeding 
reigns the style gradually tended towards a revival 
of Roman types, and this style has survived, with 
few exceptions, until wlthiu a comparatively rocent 
period. As an instance, he iiiciitions tho Crimean 
war medal, the reverse of which represents Victory 
crowning a warrior equipped in Ionian armour. 
Among the exceptions may be noticed the small 
liead of Queen Caroline, most beautifully modelled 
by Pistrucci, chief medallist of tho Mint from 1827 
to 1S51. Mr William Wyon, R.A., late engraver 
of the Mint, as is well known, produced man.v 
incilals, some being of great merit. Tho medal 
awarded for ‘distinguished conduct in tho field,* 

‘ long service and good conduct,’ &c., which Fis- 
triieci designed, well represents the degraded stylo 
of art which for a time prevailed, and which was 
followed, as in the case of the New Zealand and 
Abyssinian ivar mcilals, by designs of decorative 
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and geometrical ornament. In the 'Best Shot’ 
(given annually to the .anny sinco 1H70) and 
Ashantee medals, a siiccessfiil attempt has been 
made to give good examples of contemporaneous 
English art, and with this view the designs for the 
reverse of both medals were intrusted to Mr K J. 
Poynter, A. BA., the dies being engraved by Mr 
Leonard Wyon, engraver of the Mint. Tn his 
Dialogues upon the Usefulness of Ancient Medals, 
Addison observes : 'We ought to look on medals 
as so many monuments consigned over to eternity, 
tliat may possibly lost when all other memorials of 
the same age are worn out or lost and he pleads 
that medals shall represent, os accurately as may 
be, the dress and customs of the time of their iasuc. 
Evelyn contends also, in his Discourse of Medals, 
for accuracy in portraiture and types of race, as of 
great importance from an ethnological point of 
view, and he urges that medals should be truthful 
ill these respects. ‘ In the design for the “ Beat 
Shot” medal,* remarks Mr Fremantle, in conclud- 
ing his remarks on this subject, 'it was impossible, 
owing to diUVrences of iinifonn, to adopt a dress 
common to the wliule ormv, and it was necessary, 
therefore, to treat the subject allegorically ; but 
in the case of the Ashantee medal, care lias been 
taken, as will be seen, to represent the actual con- 
ditions under which the war was conducted, and 
the garb of the combatants on each side.’ Oa the 
latter score, at aiiyrate, the costume of the Ashantee 
warriors presented no difficulty whatever! This 
medal —of which sonic ten thousand arc issued 
to the troops engaged in the war — is unusually 
claboriitc in its design; the reverse represents 
one of the forest or jungle lights, so common in 
the campaign, and is beautifully executed ; while 
on tverse side is an eflTigy of Her Majesty, the 
wolLpf Mr Leonard Wyon, who also engraved the 
diesw the medal. 


THE FAIRY FOLK. 

An old proverb warns us against the man who dis- 
likes cats, music, oc the voice of a child. 1 know 
not what obscure Solomon discovered this trntb, 
but deep os was his wisdom, he forgot to complete 
his maxim, or surely he would have added to the 
list the man who dislikes fairy talcs. 

Gentle reader, do you know such a being ? If 
you do, pray don’t introduce him to me, for we 
would be sure to fight I could not hear a man 
who shewed himself so utterly devoid of all natural 
feeling, of all perception of poetic and moral beauty, 
os to dislike — nay, os nut to love— those beautiful 
legends, hallowed os they arc by antiquity, and 
bringing with them a thousand associations to 
endear them to every heart 

So old arc most of these stories, that they seem 
to have been part of the love of the world befoi'e 
man spoke with divers tongues, and was scattered 
over the face of the earth. Else how does it happen 
that the Russ in liis wintry dwelling, or the Irish 
peasant by liis fire of turf, tells to those around 
the same talc as that with which the Japanese 
mother quiets her unruly child, local colour alone 
being altered ? The wonderful similarity of fairy 
tales all over the world is known to all who have 
studied the subject even very slightly, and cannot 


possibly be explained on the ground of mere coin, 
cidence. The only possible solution of the ques- 

tion is that which I havo mentioned above 

namely, that these stories originated in a primitive 
state of society, and that, ns man spread over the 
earth, so did they, growing with the growth of 
society ; that being bunded down from mouth to 
mouth, they underwent constant changes of form ; 
and that in this manlier the essence of the story 
remained unchanged, while the local colour ever 
varied with the circumstances surrounding the 
iiarmtor. 

The origin of the word 'fairy’ is disputed. I 
have heard a very learned Persian— a uiiivensity 
professor— state that the word is the same os the 
Pemun Peri or /’Irw, meaning ‘ winged one.’ The 
woids arc perhaps connected ; but it seems much 
more probable that the word Jairy is Baxoii in iU 
origin, and that it is connected with the word fair. 

If this be so, the y is probably iliiiiinulivc (us in 
(Icanj, huhy)y and the word will signify ‘pretty 
little thing.’ 1 have never seen a fairy, and 1 
don’t think it probable that you have either, but < 
still I am sure they arc pretty little things. On | 
the point as to whether they are winged, as the | 
other derivation would imply, 1 know noiliing, j 
and the records which form tlio subject of this jj 
paper do not give certain iufoniiutiou on the 
point. 

No one who has merely Tca<l fairy talcs os a 
child, and neglected them as 'rubbish’ when grown 
to riper years, is likely to have considered their 
origin. If iwked, he would probably reply: ‘Ah 
— I suppose, all— somebody wrote them,’ and rest 
contented with such an answer. But, in this case, 
poor Topsy’s iiiiphilosopliical surmise, '’Xpect 1 
yroiccd,* would be niiieli ne.arcr the iQith. Fairy 
talcs did grow, and, .is no crop ever grew except 
from seed, the next qiieslion is, What did they grow 
from ? Til other words, why did these strange and 
beautiful tales of unreal beings, of lovely sylphs 
and wicked gnomes, spring up in the minds of 
men, and retain their hold through centuries -nay, 
through thousands of years — of mingled joy and 
sorrow, iniscry and tiiumph, savagery and civil- 
isation ? 

Tlic answer to this lies in the fact, that in the 
mind of man is iinplfinted the faculty of imagina- 
tion, and that the clfcct of this faculty is to make 
him, whenever he clearly perceives an cifect whose 
cause is unknown, supply the cause himself. 
Hence, when he secs the storm-blast raging through 
a forest, tearing up the trees in its mad career, 
he pictures to himself a furious demon as sending 
and guiding the baleful wind; while the placid 
breexes. that fan cheeks heated by the sultry sun, 
are ruled by gentler spirits who love mankind, 
ilio oaks that spread their green branches to the 
sun, and the stream tliat dances to the sea, the 
tossing waves of ocean, and the boiling crater ot 
the vmc.ano, all live for him : and here is the first 
step towards our fairies. 

In that grand old fairy talo (for a fairy tale it 
is), the Iliadf wo find each river and other natural 
object invested with a distinct personality ; not 
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merely the liahitation or charpre of a but a god 
itsdf. Achilles fought with * the eddying Xaiiihus, 
the river whom iiiiniortal Zeus begr»t/ and we find 
tlic waves, &c. alluded to as portions of the per- 
sonality of the god. In fact, in the first stage of 
fairy tole literature, all nature was regarded as 
itself animated, although under the control of the 
higher gods. But even these are by some con- 
sidered mere impersonations of the sun, the air, 
and the other grislier natural objects. 

It here becomes necessary to digress, in order to 
remark, that in this early stage the fairy beliefs 
were identic.al with the religion of the country to 
>vliich they belonged. In later stages, this connec- 
tion grew less and less, until we find, that at first, 
men of education began to look upon these stories 
as mere fictions, and either to seek higher for Iheir 
religion, or to become avowedly without any reli- 
gions belief. Such was the case at Rome in 
Horace’s time. At last these ideas spread to the 
vulgar, and then what had always been fairy tali*s 
in reality became fairy tales in name also. But I 
mnst return to the point from which I digressed. 

In the second stage we find the personality 
separated from the natural object, and given to a 
being who cither inhabits or is in some other way 
connectcfl with the mountain, river, or tree, w'hieh 
was, in the former stage, regarded as itself ]iOd- 
sessed of life. This change may he philosophi- 
cally accounted for by the growing perception of 
the impotence of matter, and the coiisenueiit U‘n- 
dency to refer whatever life it seemed w have to 
some cxteraal, and, in the strict sense of the word, 
supernatural being. To this class belong the 
nymphs— such as the Hamadryad or Tree-nymph 
—of classic mythology, dwelling iis they did 
' M'itli and for the oljject to wliicli they were 
I attached, feeling the injuries inflicted on it, and 
I with it. The belief iu the existence of local 
I spirits, and of spirits confined to particular ele- 
ments -as the Ocrinan division of elves into 
sylphs, undines, gnomes, and- salamauders — forms 
a sort of transition between the second and the 
I third stage. 

i In the third stage, to which most of our fairy biles 
belong, the spirits have got separated from the 
associations and hounds of locality, and merely 
dilfcr from men in degree as to moral character, 
linw a good fairy is simply endued with all the 
qualities of a good hiiinuii being, to the total exclu- 
I siou of evil, wrliilc a hail fairy hears a great resem- 
j blancc to a very wicked man. They, of course, 

! differ greatly in physical power, hut tliey may he 
generally described us well conversant w’illi the 
la.W8 of morality, hut quite rcganlless of tlie laws 
, of gravity. 

I By this time, the belief iu these supernatural 
j beings as objects of worship had for the most imit 
I disappeared, and what had been rcganled os gods 
came to be exactly what wo understand by the 
word ‘fairies,* But, although no longer wor- 
sliipped, they were still propitiated in various 
Strange as it may seem, when considered 
in ^nncction with the usual modes of pronitiatioii 
With which fanatics approach their ‘ feticnes,’ the 
inost effectual mode of securing the good-will of 
fairies has adwuys been by personal neatness 
and tidiness in dwellings. In fact, it may he 
remarked, that although the religions of many 
<ioantric8 are immoral in iheir tendencies, yet, as 
■o»n as these religions grow into the form of fairy 


tales proper, they always convey good moral lessons, 
leaching in a plain and unambiguous manner 
the duty of succouring those in distress, of fidelity 
towards friends, of magnanimity towards enemies, 
and many other viilucs more universally respected 
than practised. Thus, in the folk-lore of all coun- 
tries, wc are familiar witli the old crone who i.s 
assisted by the hero of the tale, and who turns out 
a fairy, and assists him at the very moment when 
he is most in m^cd of aid. In one form of the story 
the fairy rewanls her henefiictross with the gift of 
dropjiiiig flowers and precious stones from her lips 
whciiuver she speaks ; and punishes her oppi'essor 
by causing her mouth to ilrop toads and vipers 
whenever she attempts to speak. I’erliaps the 
reptiles were not a hit more loathsome than the 
language which would have been used by a lady 
whose character apprrjached that of this damsel ; 
and however doubtful we may feel as to the lirst- 
iiamcfl gift being a blessing (especially at meal- 
times), 1 think that the story teaches in a beautiful 
way that gentle words are sweeter than roses, and 
kind speeches more precious than riihics. 

While considering the moral lessons taught by 
fairy tales, it is worth mentioning that uncon- 
scious virtue is deemed worthy of reward, hut 
that a deed good in itself, performed with a had 
intention, is considered as in its nature evil. Both 
of those are moral points of the greatest delicacy, 
and of the highest importance. The first (taught 
in immy fairy tales) is one of the chief lessons 
iuciilc.ated in our Saviour’s parable of the Good 
Samaritan ; while the second, when once pro- 
perly put, will naturally commend itself to our 
moral sense. It is very well taught in the story 
of Toatls ami Rubies, incntiunod above. This story 
is very old, and common to the folk-lore of many 
nations. Tlic reader will doubtless remember thrt 
when the had sister saw the manner in which the 
good sister was rewanlcd, she set out, determined 
to assist all old women who came in her way ; 
that, however, the fairy did not come as she 
expected, but in the guise of a beautiful lady, and 
that all the bail sister's hopes of gain were con- 
sequently frustrated. Now', it may appear at first 
siglit that this is not a good moral lesson, and that 
the girl should have been eucouraged in her 
iiiUmtion of shewing kindness to the poor old 
woman whom she had abused oii the former day. 
But the teaching of the story is perfect, as will be 
at once seen w'lien wc consider that the girl now* 
knew that the old woman was a fairy, and wished, 
not to atone for her harshness to a beggar, but to 
obtain the rcwuixl of benefiting a supernatural 
lieiiig ; that she was prompted, not by heiievoleiicc, 
hut by jealousy of her sister. Moreover, if she 
were at all altered lor the better, she would not 
I have refused to the laily the courtesy she was pre- 
pared to give to tlie beggar, and the punishment 
slie sulfoml jirovcs the i^rfection w'ith which tiio 
design of the story is curried out The moral is 
not, ‘Be kind to poor women — fairies have some- 
times appeared in that form ; * hut^ ‘ Be kind to 
all; benefit all you can, ho they rich or poor; 
aiitl you shall have your rew'oid.* 

This fairy tale is not the only one that con- 
voys lessons of soniid morality. But it would 
take not one short paper, but several volumes, to 
andyse and cxaiiiiue the morality of one half of 
the fairy talcs at present in existence. 1 will, how- 
ever, venture to state that such uii examination will 
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well repay the trunble, and that the morality of 
almost all will be found as perfect as that of toaiU 
and KMm. 

In the third stage of which 1 have spoken, the 
dcvclopiiicnt of the fairy tale proper was complete. 
Most of those which we have now, have of course 
received a more modem dress, and have, besides, 
been subjected to such influences as locality, the 
influence of prevailing thought, &c.; but the 
changes which nave so arisen have chiefly affectetl 
the form, leaving the niuttcr almost, or entirely, 
untouched. 

It may be supposed that the spread of Chris- 
tianity produced inaiiy changes in iairy literature ; 
but, strange to say, remarkably few fairy talcs 
have suffered any alteration under the iidlucncc 
of Christian teaching. A few, indeed, can be 
named which have taken a Christian form, but 
tliey might almost be counted on the fingers of 
one hand. Moreover, they do not mix the two 
forms, but take one entirely Christian ; and in 
some of them, we have both forms in distinct 
existence. It would seem as if, at the beginning 
of the Christian era,, these 8torie.s were alrcaily 
fixed in the luiiids of the people, and that, altliough 
smaller influences might .'itfect them in minor 
details, their general character was too well 
marked to suffer any alteration. Such stories 
there arc indeed afloat, as that which makes the 
fairies certain of the fiilleii angels whose sin was not 
considered so deep as that of those who are now 
the devils, and which represents them as placed 
on the earth to await a judgment of which fliey 
know not the result. But tliesc run parsdlel to, 
rather than along with, the general course of the. 
fairy legends, and seem to be attempts of the 
misUonaries to awaken distrust whore they could 
not shake belief ; and most of the other accounts 
given of the orimn of the wee folk are from 
mcir vciy nature ^ewu to be of much greater anti- 
quity than this, comparatively speaking, modern 
invention. The well-known prcsuinetl antipathy 
felt by fairies to the mention of the name of the 
Almighty may be explained (without supposing 
any guilt on the part of the * good people ') in a 
suMective manner. The belief in fairies being, 
as 1 said above, a part of an old religion, what C4in 
be more natural than that men should avoid speak- 
ing of the new religion when they believed tbcni- 
selvcs in the presence of the reprcsoiitativcs of the 
old one ? A mere intuitive sense of anachronism 
would prevent the connection of the two names, 
and then (since it by no means follows that a man 
who has this sense will be able to explain it) the 
fear of tho anger of the fairies would be brought 
iu as an explanation. 

In conclusion, I would wish to observe that, os 
the growth of mankind resembles the growth of 
the individual with regard to most matters, this is 
also the case with respect to fiury talcs. In the 
period of the childhood of the world, men believed 
firmly in these strange and charming stories ; 
then came a period in whicli men of education 
disregarded them, and found nothing in them, 
even as the youth finds nothing iu the tales which 
deliji^htcd his childhood ; and now, as the man 
begins to sec new beauties in what he hud loved 
as a child, and scorned os a youth, even so is the 
world beginning to reail and understand those 
records of a past religion, those codes of old and 
sound morality, the tmes of the fairy folk. 


MORNING. 

0 Lin-RKHTORiNO Moni, arise ; 

Draw Sleep's soft curtain from onr eyes : 

Lot flow thy golden waves of light, 

And quench tho darkness of the night ; 

Disperse the vaponn, dense and chill. 

That hang o'er woodland, vale, and hill ; 

'With sanheams kiss tho sleeping earth, 

And Nature wako to life and mirth. 

Awake the song-hinls in tho wood ; 

Unfold the daisy's purple bud; 

Did flowers of varied hue display 
Tlicir beauties to tho opening day ; 

Waft forth their fragrance on thy breath 
O'er spreading mead and thymy heath ; 

Up from his covert rouse tho deer ; 

The wild-fowl by tho fen and mere, 

Lure from their soft and downy nc»t ; 

And life* s vast tides, now laid to rest, 

Set flowing, bearing as they go 
Their fraight of human weal and woe. 

Lo ! as thou com'st, glad sounds arise ; 

. Birds with their warblings fill the skies ; 

The bees hum merrily as they sip 
Sweet draughts from Flora's honeyod lip ; 

Tho folded sheep impatient bleat ; 

Soft low tlic kino in pastures sweet ; 

Tho ringdove in the leafy wood 
Coos softly to her new-fledged brood. 

The pent-up stream, with plashing sound. 

Falls as it turns the mill-wheel round ; 

The lusty swain his cheerful song 
Sings as he drives his team along. 

From city, hamlet, liill, ami glen, 

From all the busy haunts of men. 

Awakened Nature's voice is heard, 

To life again by thee restored. 

Before thy hope-inspiring ray 
Night's troublctl visions fade away ; 

The feverish thoughts, the wild unrest, 

That fill the half- unconscious breast ; 

Forelwdings vague of coming ill, 

That fret the mind despite the will ; 

The host of memories, fraught with pain, 

That liaunt the chambera of the brain, 

Bvanish 'fore thy radiant heams^ 

Like phantoms seen in morbid dreams. 

So, on the man of steadfast mind, 

To fortune, good or ill, resigned — 

Though troubles thickly round him rise 
As mist that on the landscape lies, 

If he but work, and hope, and wait, 

Undaunted by an adverse fate, 

Wibli mion nor craven, nor defiant, 

On God and bis own heart reliant, 

Strong in bis conscious uprightness-^ 

Shall rise the dawn of full success : 

Misfortune's night aball pass away, 

And usher in a prosperous day. 
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rRACTICAL HINTS FOR THE SICK-ROOM. 
When a woman tliiiiks of making delihcratc choice 
of the profession of a sick-nurse, she can of course I 
take into car(;ful consideration if her character and 
tompcraineut are or arc not suited for so arduous and 
trying an avocation. If she is a person of excitable 
nature, and possessed of but little self-control, she 
can he wisely counselled to give up the idea of a 
life for w'hich she is so thoroughly unfit ; but no 
peculiarities of character or temperament can 
exempt a woman from being called upon by the 
plain voice of duty, at one time or other of her 
life, to take her stand by the bedside of one dear 
to her, and soothe as best she may many a wear}* 
hour of restlessness and pain. 

Very few, indeed, are the women who escape 
this ride — most have to tike upon themselves the 
burden of attendance in a sick-room — and perhaps 
there arc few subjects upon which the generality 
of women are so well intentioned, and yet so 
ignorant With the very best and kindest mean- 
ing in the world, attention bestowed upon a Ruffer- 
ing person may be productive of more discomfort 
than comfort to the patient, and endless annoy- 
ance to the physician, just because the zealous, but 
alas ! untrained and undisciplined volunteer does 
everything the wrong way. 

Again, from a mistaken and unreal idea of true 
delicacy and refinement, many women shrink from 
ever seeing or learning anything about snffcriug or 
sorrow; and so, when the inevitable fate brings the 
sights and sounds of pain, the dreadful realities of 
death, cruelly home to them, they arc paralysed by 
l»nor, and useless, nay, worse than useless to those 
most dear to them. Even as I write, sad instances 
*i8e before my mind of a lack of moral courage, an 
letter impossibility of sclf-comniand, that 1 im led 
tho mother to ijee from the hedsido of her dying 
ohild, the wife to turn away fn>m the failing sight 
that yearns to gaze upon her face while life yet 
jjngcra ! The contemplation of pain could not be 
5ome, because tho mind was weakened and ener- 
I ft selfish habit of yielding to the dislike 

1 bravely facing anything disagreeable. Let all 


true women train themselves to possess self-control, 
calmuesii, and patient courage ; Jet them strive to 
acquire a certain amount of knowledge of the cares 
and duties of a sick-room ; let them not shrink 
from hearing the details of this or that form of 
suifering and disease, and gladly and readily offer 
help (when they rightly and safely can) outside 
the bounds of their own immediate home circle. 
Let them rejoice in any fitting opportunity that 
may conic in tlicir way of perfecting themselves 
in this, the highest and holiest of a woman’s duties, 
so that when their own time of trial comes they 
may not fail ! 

Taking it for granted that there are many 
who will gladly take a few plain and piactic^ 
hints on this subject^ I shall condense the result of 
a somewhat long and wide e.\pcriencc into a short 
space. 

And first : It is in things which of themselves 
appear trifling, and even insignificant, that the 
comfort of a sick-room is made or marred. For 
instance, an energetic and amiably intentioned 
person places a cold pillow beneath the shoulders 
of a patient siifTering from pneumonia, that is, in- 
flamnialion' of the lungs ; a fit of coughing, perhaps 
a restless night, is the result Five minutes’ worm- 
ing of the pillow at the fire would have prevented 
all this mischief, and even conduced to sleep. 

Dress, again, is a matter of gi'cat importance in a 
sick-niom, and here I must enter a protest against 
that very common practice of the amateur sick- 
nursc making a ‘guy’ of herself. I really have 
seen such startling and unpleasant costumes donned 
‘ for the occasion,’ os seemed to me enough to cause 
delirium in the patient, if long contemplated— 
shawls, and dressing-gowns, and uTaps of such an 
obsolete and awful character, that the shadow of 
the watcher cast upon the wall by the dim light 
of the night-lamp, must fonn a liorrible ‘old 
granny,’ and be :by no means a pleauinff reflectwn 
to meet a sick man’s eyes, os he wakes weak aud 
confused from an opiate-won sleep ! 

The best dress for a sick-room is plain black — 
for the simple reason that no stain shews upon it 
— an old silk is the most economical, but silk 
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rustles^ and is therefore objectionable. Black lustre 
is very serviceable — ^not mode long enough to tiuil, 
upset chairs, and get under the doctor’s feet ; and 
not having hanging sleeves, but fitting close and 
neat at the wrist, so as to bo finished oil' by nice 
wliito linen cuffs. (I havo seen a hanging sleeve 
catch on some projecting point of chair or table, and 
convert a glass of egg-flip into a ‘ douche ’ exter- 
nally applied, swamping the patient in a yellow sea, 
besides sending her into hysterics.) A habit of 
moving quietly about the room, and yet not tread- 
ing * on tip-toe ’ and making every board in the floor 
creak its loudest, is also very advisable ; .and noth- 
ing con be better by way of ‘ cliaussurc ’ than those 
soft, warm felt boots now so common ; they both 
' keep the nurse’s feet from becoming cold, and make 
the least possible sound in moving about Of 
course .the manner of speaking in a sick-room is 
all-iiuportant Oh, the horror of that dreadful ‘ pig’s 
whisper,’ which penetrates to the inmost recesses 
of the room, and wakes the sleeping patient os 
surely ds the banging of a door ! 

1 call to mind a case of fever— a very bsul case, 
in which sleep was the one desideratum — almost 
the only hope. The sufferer had fallen into a 
doze — the terrible throbbing of the arteries in 
the bared throat seemed a little less rapid— the 
fire that was burning life away raged a little less 
fiercely — ^but, some idiot peeped in through a half* 
closed door, and with horrible contortioii.s of the 
visage, intended to express extreiiio caution, whis- 
pered in hlood-chilling tones ; ‘ JIow — is -he— 
getting'— *-on — now ’I * 

In an instant, the patient had raised himself in 
bed, the poor hot hands were thrown out to ward 
off he knew not what — the filmy eyes stared wildly 
round — ^thc parched tongue faltered : * Whut is it ? 
Where is it ? * And for houis the weary head 
tossed from side to side, and meaningless words 
fell on the ears of those who watched and waited, 
and almost feared to hope. And yet it was meant 
in kindness 1 

In some of the most severe diseases, such os 
cholera and diphtheria, the patient is often interutely 
conscious of all that is passing around him. The 
wish to know everything that is said and done is 
extreme^ and nothing excites a patient so much 
as anything like whispering and mystery. The 
batursd voice, only so much lowered os to bo per- 
fectly distinct, is then the proper tone for a sick- 
room. If silence is needed, let it be complete, and 
no whispering permitted either in the room, or, 
worse still, outside the door. 

And now I must say a few words on a disagree- 
able, but yet most important subject In any case 
where operative surgery is necessary, it cannot be 
too strongly insisted upon, that no ono shall 
zemain present whose calmness and self-control 
are not a certainty. I remember well a delicate 
and difficult operation having to be performed— not 
a painful one, but where success mainly depended 
on the perfect stillness of the patient Scarcely 
had the fint alight incision been made, when the 


room resounded with the moans and cries, not of ! 
the sufferer, but the friend who had kindly coiiu) | 
to support her through the ordeal ! With many a | 
soh^ and choke, and guiglo, the friend was assisteil 
from the room, and then all went well enough ; 
but great delay, and much increase of nervousness 
on the part of the patient, naturally resulted. 

One of the many very eminent suigcons of 
whom America can boast, once told me thiit on tlio i 
occasion of performing a most formidable opcrsi- 
tion, in which promptitude was a vital necessity, 
he saw, at a moment when seconds were precious, 
a friend who had insisted on remaining present 
suddenly turn deadly pale, and fall fainting on I 
the floor, in uncomfortably close proximity to the ' 

clilorofunned patient. Ur B stooped down, I 

and, aam fagon^ quietly rolleil the insensible in- j 
dividual into a corner of the room, whore lio ‘ 
enjoyed iindisliirbod repose, until such time us i 
some one had time to ‘ bring liim to.’ | 

Thus it may be seen that any one who is in the ■ 
least nervous, and cannot be certain of their own 
powers of Bolf-command, acts with truer kindncps 
in remaining absent from such scones, than by be- 
coming an added source of anxiety, where there i'i 
BO much already of the gravest character. how- 
over, a woman has the moral courage to face siicli 
trials calmly, and without flurry — if she can do 
simply what she is toUl, and twlhiny more — if she 
can hold her longue —wholly dismiss hei-self from 
her own mind, concentrating all her atteutiem oji 
the patient, she may be of iintoM help and com- 
fort On the other hand, a sick-niii'so who asks , 
the doctor endless qiicstiuns — who presumes in her 
ignorance to criticise his treatment — who is spas- ; 
mudic in her sympathy, and ejaculatory in her 
lamcntution.<v is pestilent in a sick-room, and 
should, if pos.sible, be got rid of at any cost 

But os well os the nervous and c.xci table nurse, i 
there is another species of the genus against whom 
I would warn any one who in the least Amlues his 
own comfort, and that is, the person who insists 
upon ‘ helping you ’ to nurse some very severe . 
case, and never ceases assuring you that she . 

* keeps up splendidly at the time, but afterwards 

and then comes an ominous shake of tho i 

head, which is a ghastly intimation of what a ; 
time you will havo of it with her, when what : 
she is pleased to call the ‘ reaction * acta in. Noth- 
ing can be more aggravating than to contem- 
plate such an individual, and look forward to the 
‘ breaking-down’ which she assures you id inevit- 
able, and which you feci assured will come just 
when you and everybody else are tired out with 
nursing the real sufferer, and when you Avant to 
go to bed, and sleep your sleep out. Tho very 
idea of having to put hot- water bottles to her feet, 
and mustard poultices to her Bide, and cooling , 
lotions to her aching brow, and watch her w posant j 
en martyr (tho while you are wishing her at i 
Jericho, or some other equally hard-toget-bacK- | 
from place), is not a pleasant anticipation, ^ , 
you sit oppoaito to her through a long nigW i j 
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watching, and she tells yon, with a melancholy yet 
vainglorious countenance, how she shall ' pay for 
this afterwords.’ But she treats with scorn your 
suggestion that sho should go to bed — indeed, she 
would be bitterly disa])poiritcd if she might not 
immolate herself — and you. This sort of thing is 
what I call ‘ selfish unselfishness,’ a kind of self- 
sacrifice that is always acting as its own bill- 
poster. 

But there is one kind of nervousness which I do 
not think meets with sufficient consideration, and 
that is the uncomiuerablc fear which you will 
find some people have of any disease that is 
infectious. Now, T think this sort of fear is far 
more constitutional tlian mental, an<l it appears 
to me most uncharitable to speak of those who 
are thus nervous by temperament as 'so fright- 
ened,’ &c. Depend upon it, if any one has a great 
dread of infection, he is far better away ftum 
the chance of it. If 1 heard a person express a 
great and overpowering dread of small-pox, cholera, 
fever, or dixdithcria, I should do all in my xiower 
to prevent that person going near any c.^e of the 
kind, because I should be morally euitaiii of the 
result. As a rule, I believe that tliosc who arc 
])erfectly fearless arc comparativ(?ly safe ; and thc*i*e 
is no truer test of perfect freedom from nervous ] 
dread than the fact of being able to sleep at once, I 
quietly and naturally, and without the mind being 
obliged to dwell upon tlic work of the day. The 
best cholera nurse I ever saw used to tell me that 
she often sat down in the corner of a room, on 
the floor, and ' slept right off’ for half aii hour at 
a time^ either day or night, just as such oxqior- 
tunity for rest presented itself. But of course 
there are exceptions to all rules ; and one of the 
most devoted and the most fciU’less in attendance 
on the sick, during a terrible epidemic, dieil just 
when the worst of the battle seemed over. 

But to TiituTii to some of those ' trifles,’ the know- 
ledge of which is so needful to those who would try 
to fulfil well the duties of au amateur sick-uurse. 

When active personal care of a sick person is 
undertaken, the finger-nails should be kiqit very 
short. I have seen a long nail tear open a blister, 
and expose a raw surface, causing great luiiii. For 
the same reason, .all removable rings should be 
taken off; and any ornaiiiciits that hang loose, 
and make a jingling noise, arc best dispensinl 
with, os they irritate and annoy a sensitive xJatient. 

It seems to mo that this veiy unpretending jiuper 
will he hanlly complete without a few w'orils as 
to the diet that is best for any one acting os sick- 
nurse in a long and trying case. 

One great point is, to let no silly notions of 
sentiment prevent you making a x>ractice of taking 
substantial and regular meals ; and when you 
bavo to ait up all night, be sure and have food 
at hand, and never go more than three hours 
Without eating. Now, I am going to say what I 
luiow many will highly disapprove of— and it is 
this : when yon are nursing a long and anxious 
and you want to be able to 'stay’ to the end, 


avoid all stimulants. There is nothing you can do 
such hard work upon, there is nothing that will 
support you in long-continued iiratchingand fatigue, 
like good, wcll-inado coffee. Stimulants only give 
a temporary excitement, that [msses itself off as 
strcngtli. They injure that clearness of thought, 
that perfect quietude and rccollectedness which 
arc so essential to the good sick-nurse ; and they 
tend inore than anything else to that miserable 
' breaking down afterwards ’ of which I have already 
spoken. 

THE FLAG OF DISTRESS. 

CUAPTKll XV.-— ON PLEASURE BENT. 

The clocks of San Francisco are striking the hour 
of ten. The moon has shot up over l^lonte Diablo, 
aud sends her soft mellow beams across the waters 
of the Bay, imparting to their placid surface the 
sheen of silver. The forms of the ships anchored 
upon it are reflected as from a iiiin'or ; with masts 
upside down, every spar, sbiy, and bmee, even to 
the most delicate rope of their rigging, having its 
diixdicated representative in the fictitious counter- 
feit beneath. On none is there any canvas spread, 
and the unfurled flags do not display their fields, 
but hang moliunless along masts, ur droop dead 
down over taffrails. Stillness, almost complete, 
reigns throughout ; scarce a sound proceeding 
either from the ships inshore, or those that ride 
at michoT in the ofliiig ; not even the rattle of u 
chain dropping or heaving an anchor, the chant 
of a night-watch at the windlass, or the song of 
some jovial tar entertaining his messmates os they 
sit squatted around the forecastle stair. Uuusiud 
this silence at such an early hour, tlu)iigh eiisily 
accounted for. That there arc but few noises from 
the sliips ill San Francisco Bay, is cxx>1aiued by tho 
fad of their having but lew men to make them 
-ill many cases there being not a single soul 
aboanl. All have deserted, either for good, and 
arc gone otf to the ' diggings,’ or only for the night, 
to take part in the dissipations of 

the town. Now and then a boat may be seen, 
putting otf from, or returning to, the side of some of 
those belter manned — by its laborious iiiovemeut, 
aud the uiinieasiircd stroke of oars, Idling tliat 
even it lacks a full complement of crew. 

Inside the town, everything is ditterent Tlicre, 
there arc noises enough, with plenty of people, 
crowded streets, fiasliiiig lights, and a Babel-like 
confusion of voices. It is now the hour when 
iniquity has commenced its nightly career, or, 
rather, reached its full Hush ; since in San Francisco 
certain kimls of it ate ciirried on openly and 
throughout all the hours of day. Businesa houses 
arc closed; but these arc in small proportion to 
the iilaces of pleasure, which keep their doors and 
windows wide open, and wlrerc dissipation of all 
kinds reigns paramount. Into the gambling saloons 
go men laden with gold-dust, often coming out 
with their wallets lighter than when they went in, 
but their hearts a great deal heavier. After toiling 
for months up to their middle in the chill waters 
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of streams that course dowu from the eternal 
snows of the Sierra Nevada, working, washing — 
while so occupied, half-starving— they return to 
San Francisco to scatter in a single night— oft in 
one hour— the hoarded gatherings of half a year ! 

Into this pandemonium of a city arc about to 
enter two personages of very diflereiit appearance 
from those usually seen loitering in its saloons 
er hastening through its streets ; for they are the 
young oiriccrs belonging to the British frigate 
JSdwanl Crozier and William Cadwalladcr — return- 
ing to their ship. Not directly, as they were 
rowed ashore, but through -the town ; Crozier 
having ordered the boat to be brought to one 
of the rough wooden wharfs recently erected. 
They are advancing along the shore-road afoot, 
having declined their host’s oifer of horses ; both 
saying they would iirefcr to walk ; C^adwallador 
adding, in sailor phrase, that he wished to ‘ kick 
the knots out of his logs* — a remark but obscurely 
comprchen.siblc to Don (irogorio. For some time 
after leaving his house not a word jiasscs between 
them. Each is occupied with his own thoughts, 
tlic sacTcdiiess of which keeps him silent ; absorbed 
in reflections, springing from that tender but 
painful parting with others, about what may be 
before them in the far uncertain future. For a 
time, nothing intrudes upon their reverie, to 
disturb its natural course. The sough of the tidal 
turf breaking upon the bcacli, the occasional cry 
of a straying sea-bird, or the more continuous and 
monotonous note of the chuck-will’s-widow, do 
not attract their attention. They are sounds in 
consonance with their reflections, still a little sad. 
As they draw nearer to the city, see its flashing 
lights, and hear its hum of voices, other and less 
doleful ideas come uppermost, leading to conver- 
sation. Crozier commences it : 

* Well, AVill, old fellow, we Vc made a day of 
it?’ 

‘ That we have — a rousing jolly day. I don’t 
think I ever enjoyed one more in niy life.’ 

^ Only for its drawbacks.’ 

‘You mean our affair with those fellows 1 Why, 
that was the best ixirt of it— so far as fun. To 
see the one in the sky-blue wrap, after I ’d dirked 
his horse, go off like a ship in a gale, with nob(xly 
at the helm ! By Jove ! it was equal to old Billy 
Button in the circus. And then the other, you 
bundled over in the road, os he got up looking 
like a dog just out of a dust-bin f Oh! ’twns 
delicious ! The best shore-adventure I ’ve had 
since joining the Crusader— something to talk about 
when wc get aboard.’ 

‘Ay, and something to do besides talking. 
We ’vc got a little writing to do— at least I have, 
a bit of a letter to this swaggerer, Mr Francisco de 
Lara.’ 

‘ But, surely, you don’t intend challenging him 
— after what ’s happened ? ’ 

‘Surely I do. Tliough, to say the Imlh, I’ve 
no great stomach for it, seeing the sort he is. It ’s 
in/Ht dig, having to fight one’s inferior, though it 


be with swords or pistols. It feels like getting 
into a row with roughs in some slum of a sea- 
port.’ 

‘You’re right there; and os to calling this 
fellow out, I ’d do nothing of the kind, Ned. He ’s 
a bad lot ; so is the other. Blackguards both, as 
their behaviour has shewn them, they don’t 
deserve to he treated os gentlemen.’ 

‘ But wc ’re in California, Will ; where the code 
of the duel takes in snch as they. I suppose even 
licro thi(.‘vea and cut-throats talk about protecting 
their honour, as they term it; ay, and often act 
up to their talk. I’ve been told of a duel that 
look place not long since between two professional 
gamblers, in which one of them was shot dead in 
his tracks. And only the other day a judge wiis 
called out hy a man be had tried, and convictcil, 
of some misdeiiicanonr ; who nut only went, but 
actually killed the fidlow who ’d stood before him 
as a criminal ! All that seems very absurd, but m 
it is. And if this scarlet-cloakcd cavalier don’t 
shew the white-feather, and back out, I ’ll either 
have to kill or cripple him ; though like enough 
he may do one, or the other, for me.* 

‘But don’t you think, Ned, you’ve had enough 
out of him V 
‘In what way?’ 

‘ Why, in the way of rcranrhe. For my pari, I 
should dccidiully say you had far the best of it. 
After your first cnrouiiter in the morning I Ibonght 
differently, ainl would have so coiinsolled yon. 
Then the insult offered you was unpunished. The 
other has put a different face on llio affair ; and 
now that he ’.s got more than lie. gave, I think 3^011 
should rest siilisficd, and let things stand os they 
arc — if he do. Certainly, after that knock and 
tumble, it ’s his place to sing out.’ 

‘There’s soinciliing in what you say, Will. 
And now, on reflection, I ’m not so sure that I 'll 
take furtiier Irouhle about the fellow, unless he 
insist on it ; which he may not, seeing he ’s un- 
questionably base coin — as you say, a blackguard. 
He appears a sort of Californian bravo ; and if 
wc hadn’t secured his pistols, I suppose he’d have 
done some shooting with them. Well, we’ll see 
whether he comes to reclaim them. If he don’t, 1 
shall have to send them to him. Otherwise, he 
may have us up before one of these duelling 
justices on a charge of robbing him !’ 

‘ Ha, ho, ha ! That would be a rare joke ; an 
approimate ending to our day's fun.* 

‘ Quito the contrary. It might be serioup, if 
it should Tcacb the cars of Bracebridge. The old 
disciplinarian would never believe but that we ’d 
been in the wrong — taken the fellow’s pistols from 
him for a lark, or something of the sort Tni^ 
wo could have the thing explained, both to the 
San Franciscan magistrate, and the frigate’s cap- 
tain ; but not without an exposure of names and 
circumstances, that, though it might bo appropriate 
enough, would be anything but a pleasant finale to 
our ilo/s fun, os you call it’ 

‘Well, I know what will/ rejoins Cadwalladcr, 
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after liHtcning patiently to his conimile’s explana- 
tory speech, ‘ anti that ’s a glass of soniething good. 
Those sweet Spanish wines of Don Gregorio have 
made me thirsty oh a fish. Desidcs, parting with 
juy dear Inez has got my heart down, and 1 need 
somctliing to get it up again.* 

‘All right, my hearty!* exclaims Crozier; for 
the jest’s sake, talking sailor-slang — ‘I’m with 
you in that way. For this day at least we’ve 
liad enough of war ; therefore, let’s end it with 
another w— wine.* 

‘ For my part,* responds the young Welshman, 

< I ’d prefer a diiTercnt article, which. Ints the other 
w'for its initial letter — ^that’s wliisky. If we 
could only get a g1a.sa of good Scotch or Irish 
molt in this mushroom city, it would make a new 
man of mo — which just now I need making. As 
I tell you, Ned, my heart *s down— dead down to 
the heels of my boots. 1 can’t say why, but there 
it is; and there, I suppose, it’ll stay, unless 
Dutch courage comes to the rescue.’ 

‘ Well, you *11 soon have an opportunity of getting 
that As you sec, we’re in the suburbs of this grand 
city, partly constructed of canvas ; where, though 
food may be scarce, and raiment scanty, there’s 
liquor in abundance. In the Parker House, which 
is, I believe, its best hotel, we’ll be sure of 
finding almost every beverage brewed upon the 
earth— among them your favourite whisky, and 
mine — “ Bass’s Bitter.’*’ | 

‘ Again the Spanish saw, “ Cada ?(no a su gusto,'* 
as just now my swcctlicart said. But let us step 
out* 

‘ Don’t be in such hot haste. You foiget we ’vc 
something to do ; which must be done first— before 
everything else.’ 

‘Whatl’ 

‘Look up Harry Blew— find liini, if we can, 
and coax him to tike service in this Chilian 
ship.’ 

‘ He won't require much coaxing, once you say 
the word. TIic old salt is anything but ungrate- 
ful. Indeed, his regard for you, ever since you 
saved him from that shark, is more like real 
gratitudo than anything I ever saw'. He fairly 
worships you, Ned. He told me the day before 
he left the Orusadcr, that parting w'ith you was 
the only thing that greatly grieved him. 1 saw 
the tears trickling down his checks, as 3 'ou shook 
hands with him over the side. Even then, if 
you’d said stay, I believe he 'd have turned back 
into his old berth.’ 

didn’t, because I wished him to do better. 
You know he’d have a splendid chance here in 
California — to get rich by gold-digging, whicli 
no doubt he might, like a great many other 
humble sailors as himself But now, this other 
chance has turned up iii his favour, which I 
should say is surer. Don Gregorio lias told us 
ke can get from the Chilian captain almost any 
pay he may please to ask ; besides, a fair likeli- 
hc^ of being mode his first-mate. That would 
suit Horry to a hair; besides, in my opinion, 


answering his purpose fur better than any gold- 
seeking speculation. Though a man of first rating 
aboard ship, he *s a mere cliild when ashore ; and 
would be no more able to protect himself against 
the land-sliorks of San Francisco, than he was to 
get out of the way of that sea-skiiiimer at Guaymaa 
Even if he should succeed in growing rich up the 
rivers, I’d lay large odds, he’d be back here in 
port, and poor as ever, within a week. We iiiusi 
siivc him from tliat, if wc can. His natural ele- 
ment is tlic ocean. He lias spent the greater port 
of liis life on it, and here’s a fine opport uni ty 
for him to return to, and stay ujion it ; for life if 
he likes, with better iwospects than he could even 
have liail on board a man-o’-w'ar. The f[acslioii is, 
how we shall be able to find him in this rookery 
of a place. Did he say anything, when you saw 
him, about where he was sojourning ? ’ 

‘By Jove ! lie Just did. Now, I recall our con- 
versation, I remember him telling me that he was 
staying at a sort of boarding-house, or restaurant; 
called the “{Sailor's Home,” though he made no 
mention of the street. But, if I mistake not, I know 
the place, ami can steer pretty straight for it’ 
‘Stniight or crooked, let ’s set lieatl for it at once. 
AVc’vc plenty of time, if that were all, for I told 
the coxswain not to come for us till well after 
eleven. I want to sec something of this queer 
Californian life, of which 1 haven't had muck 
experience yet* 

‘ The siime with myself.’ 

‘Well, we may never again get such a chance. 
Indeed, it’s not likely we shall, either of us, be 
allowed another night aslion^, before the Crusader 
sails ; thca'fore, let us make buy while the sun 
shines, or, to speak less figuratively, a little merri- 
ment by the light of the moon. We’ve been 
either s:ivng«; or sentimental all the day, and stand 
in need of cliaiigiug our tunc.’ 

‘You’re right about that ; but the music is not 
likely to be made by moonlight - not much of it 
Sec those gi-cat clouds rolling up yonder ! They’ll 
be over the sky in ten miimtes’ time, inaluug 
cvcryfliing black as a pot of pitch.’ 

‘No matter; for what we want, gas-light will 
scn'c as well ; and tlicre ’s plenty of that in San 
Francisco. Now, for Harry Blew. Alter hii^ 
whisky punches at the Parker* 

‘ And after that i ’ 

‘ The tables, if you feel so iudinctl.’ 

‘ Surely, Ned, you don’t want to go gambling I* 

‘1 want to sec life in San Francisco, as I’ve said-; 
and, as you know, gambling ’sail important part of 
it. Yes ; I don’t mind making an attempt to draw 
the teeth of tlie tiger. A /ions ! or, as I should say 
ill the softer language of Andalusia, Kos vamos!* 
Thus jocosely termiiialiiig the coiivei’satioii, the 
young litticei-s continue on at increased speed, 
and are soon threading the streets of San Fran- 
cisco in search of the Sailor's Home. 

CHAPTER XVI.— A TAK OP TUB OLDEN TYPE. 

Harry Blew is a tar of the true man-o'-war 
type; this of the oldeu time, when sailors were 
sailors, and ships were of oak, not iron. Such 
ships are scarce now ; but scarcer still the skilled 
men who handled their ropes, and ke])t every- 
thing taut and trim— in ahoii; the true sailors. 
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Than Harry, a finer 8 ])er.i!nen of the foremast- 
man never reefed topsail, or took his glass ^ of 
grog according to allowance. Of dark complexion 
naturally, exposure to sun, sea, and storm has 
deepened it, till his cheeks and throat are almost 
copper-coloured ; of somewhat lighter tint on 
Sundays, niter they have had their hebdomadal 
shave. His face is round, with features fairly 
regular, and of a cheerful cast ; their cliccrfuluess 
heightened by the sparkle of bright gray eyes, and 
two rows of sound white teeth, frc([ueiitly, if not 
continuously set in a smile. A thick shock of curl- 
ing brown hair, with a wcll-greascd ringlet droop- 
ing down over each eyebrow, supports a round- 
riiumcd, bluc-ribboncd hat, set welt aback on his 
head. His shaven chin is pointed and prominent, 
with a dimple below the lip ; while the beardless 
javrs curve smoothly down to a well-shaped neck, 
^symmetrically set upon broad shoulders, that give 
Ftoken of strength almost herculean. Notwithstand- 
7ing an amplitiulc of shirt-collar which falls back full 
^ seven inches, touching the shoulder-tips, the tliroat 
and a portion of the expansive clicst arc habitually 
exposed to view ; while on the sun-browned skin 
of die latter may be seen a tattooed anchor. By 
its side, not so plainly exposed, is the figure of a 
damsel done in dark-blue- no doubt a souvenir, 
if not the exact similitude, of a sw'cctlieart— some 
Poll of past time, or perhaps far-oll‘ port. But 
there is a doubt whether Harry’s heart lias been 
true to her. Indeed, a suspicion of its having been 
false cannot fail to strike any one seeing him with 
his shirt sleeves rolled up ; siuce upon the hat of 
his right fore-arm is the image of auothcr damsel, 
done more recently, in lighter blue ; while on the 
left is a Cupid holding an unbent bow, and hover- 
ing above a pir of hearts his arrow has just 
pierced, impaling them through and through. All 
those amorous emblems would seem to argue our 
true tor inconstant as the wind, with which he has 
80 often to contend. But no; nothing of the kind. 
Those well acquainted with him and his histoiy, 
can vouch for it that he has never had a sweetheart 
save one— she represented in that limning of 
light blue, and to her was he true os steel, up to 
the hour of her death, which occurred just os she 
was about to become Mrs Blew. And that sad 
event has kept him a bachelor up to the present 
hour of his life. The girl on his breast in dark 
blue is a merely mythical personage, though indel- 
ibl;y stained into his skin by a needle’s point and 
a pinch of gunpowder, done by one of his inan-o’- 
war shipmates while he was still only a sailor-lad. 
He is now forty years of age, nearly tuirly of which 
he has passed upon the- sea ; being off it only in 
short spells, while his ship has been in port. And 
he has seen service on scvcnil ship— corvettes, 
frigates, double and treble deckers • all men-of-w'ar, 
in which ho has thrice circiinmavigated the globe. 
Por all, he is ^et halo, hearty, and in the perfect 
plenitude of his strength ; only with a slight stoop 
in the shoulders, as if caught from continually 
swarming up shrouds, or leaning over tlic yard 
■while stowing sails. Tliis gives him the appear- 
ance of being sbortcr than he really is ; for when 
straightened up, with back well braced, lie stands 
six mt in his stockings. And his limbs shew 
symmetrical proportion. His duck trousers, fitting 
tightly over the hips, display a pair - of limbs 
supple and sinewy, with thighs that seem all muscle 
from skin to bone. 


In spite of his sterling quiditiea as a sea- 
man, and noble diaracter as a man, Harry bus 
never risen to any rank in the service. With 
him hos it been litcnilly true, ‘ Once a sailor, still 
a sailor ; * and though long ago rated an A.B. 
of the first order, above tills ho has not oscencieii 
a singlo step. Were he to complain, which he 
rarely ever docs, he would in all probability 
say that non-promotion has been due to inde- 
pendence of spirit, or, shaping it in his own 
phraseology, owing to Ids ‘not having boot- 
licked the swabs above him.’ And there is sonic 
truth in this, though another reason might Ih* 
assigned by those disposed to speak slightingly uf 
him: that althongh liking salt-water, ho has a 
decided antipathy to that which is fresh, unless 
when taken with an admixture of rum. Then he 
is too fond of it It is his only fault ; barring 
which, a better man than Harry Blow— and, when 
sober, a steadier -never trod tlic deck of a sliip. 

As already said, he has trod many, the latest 
being that of the Crmader; in which vessel he 
has spent five years of his life. Ills engagement 
terminating almost on the very day she dropped 
anchor before Sail Francisco, lie bus been set 
free ; either to stay in the ship, by entering hi.s 
name upon her books for a fresh periotl of 
service, or step out of her, and go cruising on 
his own account whithersoever he may wish. 
Taking into consideration the state of ihing-i 
in San Francisco just at this very time, it is not 
strange that he elected to leave the sliip. It 
would be stranger if he liad even h(»itated about 
it ; though this he had iiidtied done, fur some days 
lingering, with mind only half made up. But the 
golden lure proved at leugth too temptingly attrac- 
tive ; and, yielding to it, ho took a last leave of 
his old shipmates, was pulled ashore, and has since 
been sojom'iiing at the Sailor’s J Ionic — for lie .Ls 
still there, as Clatlwalluder rightly surmised. 

The Sailors Ilumc is a hostelry, half cating- 
hou.se, half drinking-saloon, of somewhat unpreten- 
tious ajipearancc— being a rough, weather-boarded 
house, w'ithoiit planiug or paint, aud only two 
stories in height. But if low in structure, it is 
high enough in its cliarges, as Harry Blow has 
learned ; these being out of all proportion to the 
outside appearance of the place and its interior 
accommodation, though in keeping with the prices 
of all other like houses of entertainment in San 
Francisco. Harry’s original intention was to moke 
only a short stay ut the Sailor’s Home— just long 
euough to put him through a bit of u spree, for 
which twelve months’ pay, received from the 
frigate’s purser at leaving, hail amply provided 
him. Then he would start for the Feather River, 
or some other tributary stream of the Sacramento. 
The first jHirt of this jirogrammc has been already 
carried out, with something besides ; that some- 
thing being the complete expenditure of all his 


has been scarcely six days owore when he di^ 
covers his cash exchequer quite cleared out As 
for credit, there is no such thing in San Fiancisro. 

Since landing. Hairy has not very carefully 
kept his dead reckoning, and is at first somewhat 
surprised to find himselt so far out in it He has 
plunged his bauds into his pockets without en- 
countering coin. He has searched in his sea-chest 
and every other receptacle where he has been 
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accustomed to carry cash, with similar disap- 
pointing result. What can have become of his 
twelve months’ wage, drawn on the day he left 
the Crusader? Tt has all dirappeared ! No wonder 
]ic is unable to account for its disappearance; 
for ever since iliat day, he has been anything but 
himself— in shoiii, he has given way to dissipation 
of longer continuance than ever before in Ins life, 
[t has lasted six days, with most part of six nights, 
at tiie end of wllich time he lias only pulled 
up for the want of cash to continue it -credit being 
declined him at tlie very counter over which he 
has ])aBsed all his pay. 

Impccuiiiosity is an unpleasant predicament in 
any country, and at all times ; but in the San 
Fnincisco of 1849 it was a positive danger— where 
$;ix dollars were demanded and obtained for the 
most meagre of meals ; the same for sleeping on a 
i)laiikct1ess bed, in a chilly night, within a rough 
weather- hoarded luozii, or under the yet tliiiiiicr 
siK'licr of a canvas tent, it was a lK)on to he 
allowed to lie on the Icc-sidc of a wooden- 
walled stable ; hut cost money for the privilege 
of sleeping in a stall, with straw litter for couch, 
and llic heat of the horses in lieu of coverlet. 

Ill the necessity of seeking some such iiidiiferent 
.accommo«lalion, ilarry lllew finds hiinsclf, on the 
seventh night after liaviiig received his discharge 
from the (Mtstuhr. And as he has now got some- 
what sobered, with bruin clear enough to think, 
it occurs to liim tlint the time is come for carrying 
out the second part of his programme — that is, 
going on to the gold-diggings, Ihit how to get 
olF, and then V ’I’liese are separate questions, to 
neither of which can he give a satisfactory answer. 
Passage to Sacramento, by steamer, costs over a 
hundred dollars, and still more by stage. He has 
not a shilling—iiot a red cent ; and his sca-kit sold 
would not realise a sum sutliciont tt) ]>ay his fare, 
even if it (the kit) were free. But it is not. On 
the contrary, cmbargt^etl, quodded, by the keeper 
of the Sailor’s Home, jigainst a couple of days of 
unpaid boanl and lodging— with sundry iinbibings 
across the counter, still 8cort;d on the slate. 

The discharged man-o’-war’s-maii sees liimself 
ill a dread dileiiiiiia — all the more from its having 
a double horn. He can neither go to the gohl- 
tliggiiigs, nor stay in the Sailors Homo. Coni- 
parativelv cheap as may be this liuiiihlc hostelry. 
It is yet dear enough to demand itui tlollars a day 
fop indifferent bed and boanl. This has been bad 
enough for Harry Blew, even thougli but a fore- 
inaslmaii. But he is threatened with a still worse 
condition of things. Inappropriate the title be- 
stowed on his house, for the owner of the ‘Home’ 
has not the slightest hospitality in his heart 
He has discovered that his Eiiglisli guest is im- 
pecunious ; this hy the two days’ boarti, aiul as 
many nights’ bed, remaining unpaid. There is a 
notice conspicuously posted almvu the liar, that 
‘scores must he settled daily.’ And Harry Blew 
having disreganled this, has received private but 
positive notice of another kind, to the effect, that 
he is forthwith to discontinue taking a seat at 
the fa&2e-(f /idte, as also to surrender up his share 
of the bed he has been occupying. At this, the 
discharged man-o’-war’s-man has shewn no anger, 
nor does he feel in any way affronted. Ho has 
that correct sense common to sailors, with most 
others who have seen travel in strange lands, and 
knows tWt when cash is not forthcoming, credit 


cannot be expected. In Californio, os elsewhere^ 
such is the universal and rigorous custom, to 
which man must resign himself. Tlio English 
sailor is only a bit sorry to think he has expended 
his cash so freely ; a lillle repentant at having done 
it so foolishly ; and, on the whole, a good deal 
down-liearted. 

But there is a silver lining to the cloud. The 
Crusader is still in port, and not expected to sail 
for some days. He may once more place his name 
upon the frigate’s books, and rejoin her. He 
knows he will not only be received back by her 
commander, but welcomed by all his old officers 
and shipmates. A word spoken to the first boat 
coming ashore, and all will be vrell. Shall he 
speak BUcli word f That has become the ernes- 
tion. For in this, as e-very other step in life, ^cre 
is a pro and contra. Humiliating the thought of 
going back to service on the ship, alter taking 
leave of everybody aboard ; returning to a dingy 
forecastle, to toil, and the handling of tarry ropes, 
after the bright dreams he has been indulging in. 
To forego the gathering of gold-dust, and the 
exchanging it for doubloons or dollars ; in short, 
turning his back upon fortune — the prospect of a 
life competence, perhaps plenitude ot wealth, with 
its resulting ease and idleness — and once more 
facing stormy seas, with only hard knocks and 
laborious work in stoi*e for him throughout' the 
rest of his life ! 

While the sovereigns wore still clinking in his 
pockets, this was the dark side of the picture^ 
towards Sacramento, the bright one. Now that 
the pockets are empty, everything seems chang^, 
and the silver lining lies on the side of tlie snip. 
Still the sailor hesitates how to decide. Despite 
the pressure uj>on him, lie ponders and reflects; 
us he does so, plunging his hands into his pockets, 
apparently searching for coin. It is merely 
mechanical, for he knows he has not a shilling. 

While thus occupied, he is seated in the little 
sanded bar-room of the *■ IToinc,’ aloue with the 
har-keeper; tlie latter eyeing him with anything 
but a sympathetic air. For the hook is before 
him, shewing that indebtedness for betl and board, 
to say nothing of the unsettled bar-score, and the 
recoiil makes a har-siiiister bctw’cen them. An- 
other drink could not he added now, even 
though but a bottle of giuger-beer. Tlie door of 
credit is closed, and only ciish could procure an 
extension of a hospitality liitherto scant enough. 

The sailor thinks, jllust he siinvnder ? Give 
up his dreams of lingering yellow gold, and return 
to handling black ropes f A glance at the grim, 
unreia.xcd, and unrelenting visage of the bar- 
keeper decides him. His decision is expressed 
in characteristic speech, not addressed to the 
drink -dispenser, iior aloud, but in low, sad solil- 

oquv : . , , , 

‘ Wi’ me, I see, the old sayin’s to stan’ {pod— 
« Once a sailor, still a sailor.” Ilarry, you’ll steer 
back for the Crusader !* 

cn.vrTEii XVII. — unexpected visitors. 

Having resolved uj^n reluming to. his ship— 
and that very night, if he can but get a boat — 
Harry Blew is about to sally forth into the street, 
when his egress is unexpectedly prevented. Not 
by the landlord of the Sailors Home, nor hit 
representative, who would be only too glad to get 
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rid of a guest with two days’ reckoning in orrear. 
For they havo surreptitiously inspected Lis sea- 
chest, and found it to contain a full suit of 
* Sunday go-ashorcs,’ with other effects, which they 
deem suflicicnt collateral security for tho debt. 
And as it has been already hypotliecatcd for this, 
both Boniface and bar-keeper would rather rejoice 
to see their sailor guest clear out of the Home for 
good, leaving the sea-chest behind him. On this 
condition they would bo willing to wipe out the 
debt, both boarding and bar-score. 

Harry has no thought of thus parting with 
his kit Now that he has made his miml 
to return to the Criisader, a better prospect is 
opened up to him. lie has hopes, tliut ou his 
making appearance aboard, and again entering bis 
name on tnc frigate’s books, the purser will advance 
him a sum sutticieiit to release the kit. Or, he 
can in all likelihood collect tlie money among his 
old messmates. Not for tliis reason only is he 
anxious to reach tliu s1iix> that night, but because 
be has no other chance of luiviiig any place to 
sleep in, save the street Both landlord and biir- 
keeper have notified him, in plain terms, that he 
must peremptorily leave ; and he is about to act 
upon their notification, ami take bis departure, 
wnen preveuted, as alreoily said. AVliat liiis liiti- 
dereVl him from going out of the Uoiiie is a man 
coming into it ; or rather two — since two shadows 
have suddenly darkened the <loor, and are jiro- 
jeeted across the sanded floor of tlie bar-room. 
Not like shadows in the eyes of Harry Blew, but 
streaks of brightest sunlight! For in the indi- 
viduals euteriug he recognises two of his officctrs ; 
one of them his best friend, and the preserver of 
his life. Crozier and Cudwalloder nave found 
him. 

At sight of them the dischaigcd sailor salutes 
promptly, and with us much res])uct, as if it were 
on the iiuarter-deck of the Crusader. But with 
much more demonsiration ; for their well-timed 
appearance draws from liiiii an exclamation of joy. 
Jerking off his straw hut, and giving a twitch to 
one of bis brow-lucks, lie bobs his head several 
times in succession, wUli a simultaneous hack- 
scraM of his foot upon the floor. 

Ills obeisance ended, he stiinds silently awaiting 
whatever coiiimimicatioii tlie young officers have 
to. make. He is already aware that their business 
is with himself ; fur the bar-room is hut dimly lit, 
and Crozier, while crossing its threshold, not at 
once recognising him, called out the question: 
‘Is there a sailor staying here, by name Harry 
Blew?' 

ay, sir!' was the prompt n.‘sponsc, the j 
sailor himself giving it, along with the salutation 
described. 

During the short interval of silence that suc- 
ceeds, Harry’s heart can be distinctly heanl 
beating. Lately depressed — ‘ Down in the duiiipi^’ 
as he himself would wonl it — it is now up to his 
throat. The sight of his patron, the preserver of 
his life, is like having it saved u second time. 
Perhaps they have come to ask him to rejoin the 
ship ? If so, ’tis the very thing lie was thinking 
of. He will not anticipate, but waits for ^ein to 
declare their errand. 

‘Well, Harry, old boy,* says Crozier, after 
warmly shaking the sailor’s hand, ‘ I*m right glad 
to find ^ou here. 1 was afraid you’d gone off 
to the diggings.* 


‘ True, Master Ed’ard ; I did intend standin’ on 
that tack, but han't been able to get under waA' 
for want o* a wind.’ ^ * 

‘Want of a wind? I don’t quite understand 
you.* 

^ ‘ Why, you see, sir ; I *ve been a little bit spreeish 
since coinin’ ashore, and my locker’s got low-^ 
inoro’n that, it’s total cleared out. Though I 
suppose there's plenty o* gold in the diggin’s, it 
takes gold to there ; and os I lia’u’t any, I’m 
laiil lip here like an old hulk foul o’ a mud-bank. 
That *8 just how it is, gentlemen.* 

‘Ill which case, perhaps you mightn’t feel indis- 
posed to go to sea again i * 

‘Just the thing I war ihinkin* o’. Master 
Eil’anl. I *d a most made up my mind to it, sir, aiV 
war ’bout startin’ to try get aboi^ the old Onutadcr, 
and askin’ your honour to ha’ my name entered on 
her books again. I ’ui willin’ to join for a fresh 
term, if they 'll take me.’ 

‘They’d fake and he glad to get you, Harry; 
you may he sure of that Such a skilled sailor as 
you need never lie without a ship, where there ’s a 
Biitisli man-of-war within hailing distance. But 
wc don’t want you to join the Crusader' 

‘ How is that, sir ? ’ 

‘ Because we can heln you to something a little 
better. At least, it will bo more to your advan- 
tage in a pecuniary sense. You wouldn't mind 
shipping in a mercliant-vcssel, with wages three or 
four times as much as von can giit in a man-of- 
war ? 1 low would you like that, Harry ? * 

‘ 1 'd like it amuzin’ly, sir. And for the matter 
o’ being a mcrchantcr, that’s neither hero nor 
there, so long’s you recommend it. I’ll go us 
co(ik,^ if you tell me to.’ 

‘No, no, Harry, not that,’ laughingly replies 
the young otricer. ‘That would never do. I i 
should pity those who had to cat the dishes you’d 
dress for them. Besides, I should he sorry to see 
you stewing your strength away in front of a 
galley-fire. You must do bette.r than that; and, 
it chances, I 'm authorised to oiler you something 
better. It’s a bcrlli on board a trading-ship, ami 
one with some special advantages. She 's a Chilian 
vessel, and her captain is, I believe, either Chilian 
or Spanish. That won’t make any diilereuce to 
you / * I 

‘Not a doit, sir. T don’t care what the ship’s 
colours he, nor what country her skipper, so long 's 
he allows good w^^es an’ plenty o’ grub.’ 

‘ Anil plenty of grog too, Harry ? ’ 

‘ Ay, ay, sir. 1 confess to a weakness for that 
— leastways three times a day.’ 

‘ No doubt you ’ll get it, ns often as you 've a \ 
mind. But, ilarry, 1 have a word to say about j 
that. Besides my interest in your own welfare, 
I’ve another and mure selfish one in this Chilian 
ship. So has Mr Qidwalbidcr. We^ both want 
you to be on your best behaviour iliiriiig the trip 
you 're to take in her. On board will be two laily 
pitsseiigers, ns far ns Panama; for the ship is bound 
thither and for other ports beyond — I believe as 
far as Valparaiso. But the ladies are to laud at 
Panama; and, so long os they’re with you, you 
must do everything in your power to make thinjp 
agreeable for thciiL If tlicjr should ever be lu 
any danger — from storiii, shipwreck, or otherwise 
— you ’ll stand by them ?’ „ _ 

‘Yes, Harry,* adds Cadwallodcr; ‘you’ll do 
that, won’t you ?’ 
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< Lor, yonr honours ! ’ replies the sailor, shewing 
surprise. * Sure ye needn’t u put sich questin to 
jiiC'— a British iiian-o’-war’s-maii ? 1 ’d do that 

much, anyhow, out o’ slieer starn sense o’ duty. 
]3at when it come to takin’ care o’ two ladies— 'to 
gay nothin’ about theer bein’ so young, an’ so 
bcautilur 

‘Avast, Harry! How do you know they arc 
either one or Ulc other ? * asks Crosier, surprised ; 
CudwalltuleT repealing the question. 

‘ Lor love ye, masters! Do ye think a coiiinion 
sailor ha’n’t no eyes in liis licofl, for anythin’ but 
ropes an* tar? You forget I wur o’ the boat’s 
crew as rowed two sweet creeturs on board the 
Crusader, the night o’ the grand dancin’ ; an’ arter- 
ward took the same ashore, along Avi’ two young 
gentlemen, as Aveiit to see ’em lioine. Sure, sirs, 
actin’ cox on tliat occasion, I couldn’t help ht^arin’ 
some 0 * the speeches its passed in the starn-shccts 
—tho’ they Avur spoke in the ears o’ the sfiynoritas, 
soft OB the breeze that fanned their fair cheeks, an’ 
brought the colour out on ’em red os llibsliug 
pippins.’ 

‘ Avast again, you rascal ! So you ’vc l)een 
eavesdrupping, liave you? I quite forgot you 
understood Spanish.’ 

‘ Only a trille, Master EVard.’ 

‘ Too much for that occasion.’ 

‘Ah ! Avell, your honour, it may stand me in 
ste:ul aboard the ship you speak o’.’ 

‘Well, Harry, I’m not going to scold you, 
seeing that you couldn’t help hearing what yon 
(lid. And now, I may as well tell you that tho 
young ladies you saw tli.'it night in the boat are the 
same Avho are to be passengers in the (Miilian sliip. 
You ’ll take good carti of them, I know.’ 

‘Tliat, you may depend on, sir. Any one as 
touches hair o’ their heads, to do ’em iiny injury, ’ll 
have to tear the whole o’ his oil* the head o’ llariy 
blew. I ’ll see ’em safe to I’anamu, (U* never shew 
there myself. 1 promise that; an’ T think both 
your honours ’ll Uike the ivord o* a Biitisb man-u*- 
war’s-man,’ 

‘ That ’s enough. Now to giA’c you the necessary 
directions about joining this ship. She ’s lying at 
anchor somewhere about in the Bay. Ihit you ’ll 
find her easily enough. And you needn’t go in 
search of her, till you ’vc seen the gentleman whose 
name and addrcs.s arc upon this card. You see ; 
I* Don Tonuis Silvestre,” a ship-agent, whose olKce 
is down in one of the streets by the strand, 
lleport yourself to him first thing in the morning. 
In all likelihood he ’ll engage you on sight, make 
out your papers, and give you full diivctioiis for 
getting aboanl the ship. It appears slic ’s short of 
hands ; indeed, even without a single sailor. And, 
by the way, Harry, if you apply soon enough, it 's 
good os certain you ’ll be made firsl'inate ; all the 
more from your being abb*, to speak ISpanisli. It’s 
too hite for you to do anything about it to-night ; 
hut don’t oversleep youi'solf. Bo at the diip- 
agent’s to-morrow, betimes.’ 

‘Ye can trust mo fur that, sir. I’ll shew my 
figurehead there lirst thing in the momin’ ; an’ 
1 an’t afeeid o’ no one gettin’ aboard afore me, 
if they ’ye not gone a’ready.’ 

‘ I think no one will be before you— I hope not. 
Send us word bow you have succeeded, as the 
Cnuader will likely be in port long enough for us 
to hear from you. Still, as she may sail on short 
notice, we may not see you again. Hemcmbcr, 


then, what wc’vc said about the sehoritas. We 
shall rely upon your lidelily.* 

‘Ay, Avcli may ye, masters. You can both 
trust your lives to Harry Blew, an’ those of them 
os is dear to you.’ 

‘All right, old boy!’ exclaims Crozier, satisGed. 
‘We must part ; but let’s hope we’ll meet again. 
When you get back to England, you know where 
to Gild me. Now, good-bye ! (live us a grip of 
jroiir honest hand, and (loti bless you ! * 

Saying Ibis, he grasps the homy hand of the 
sailor, and warmly pit^sses it The pressure is 
returned by a squeeze, that gives assurance of more 
than ordinary friendship. It is a grip of true 
gratitude ; and the look Avhich accompanies it tells 
of a devoted friendship, bordering on adoration. 

Cadwallader also exchanges a like parting saluta- 
tion ; after which, the young oilicers start olf, to 
continue their cruise through the streets 

THE ZUIDEU ZEE. 

The north and A'ery low-lying coast of Holland 
has on several occasions been inundated in an 
extraonlinary manner by invasions of the German 
Ocean ; and indeed the history of this part of the 
Netherlands narrates a coulinuoiis eflfort to keep out 
tlic sea, and to reclaim laud for serviceable purposes. 
Of the recovery of a large tract of land from an 
old inundation, the most notable instance is that 
of drying up the Haarlem lake or sea, by means of 
steam-pumps and an ingenious system of engineer- 
ing, and which has been elfectcd within the last 
I twenty years, 'fhe IIuarliMii Sea was a bad case of 
destruction by Avater, but nothing to compare to 
that of the Zuider Zee, Avhicli began iU dreadful 
AA'ork of intrusion in 1312, and continued to Aviden 
the sphere of its operations until 1476. A vast 
extent of country aa-us Rubinergcil, by ivhich 
iloiirishiiig toAms and vill.ages Avere destroyed, and 
the lives of hundreds of hiiiiian beings AA'crc sacri- 
Gced. AVhen the sea had done its worst, a pro- 
ductive district of country measuring about Gfteen 
I hundred s(i[uarc mih^s Avas covered Avith salt water, 
I and b(!eainc absolutely useless. 

Ea’cii after an iiiterwal of four hundred years, 
the Zuider Zee does not look like a pait of the 
regular ocean. It appears a limitless extent of 
dull brooding Avalers, with low marshy borders ; 

I so that ill many places its shores are imperfectly 
distinguishable, Avhilc attempts to navigate its 
surface are often attended Avith extreme danger. 
Suhuiavixie shoals extend to the verge of the 
horizon, and banks of yellow sand coA'cred by 
a foot deiqi of Avater communicate a peculiar 
colour to the sea. Add ti^ this the green Gat 
shore, varied only by a steeple or a Avindmill, and 
there arises in the mind an impression of deep 
repose. You have no occasion either to think 
or to act ; you fall into the charm of a calm sweet 
rcA'erie, ami can understand Iioav a race which has 
bail such a landscape before its eyes for centuries, 
has laid aside its natural impetuosity for the 
phlegmatic character of the Dutdi. 

There are, boAvever, fcAV who have circuna- 
navigated this sea ; probably not ten persons in 
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Holland ; it id iu truth one of tho most difficult 
and dangerous passages. On an ordinary map, 
nothing looks more easy ; but llierc are banks of 
sand extending on all sides, and leaving a very 
narrow channel between them. If a mistake occurs 
ill steering, or a blast of wind throws the vessel 
on to one of these banks, all is lost. Sad stories 
are told by sailors, and the wrecks lying about 
the coast shew jdaiiily the perils of the voyage. 
A French w'riter, who is also an artist— M. H. 
llavard — undeterred by these difliciilties, deter- 
mined to visit the ruins of the old towns before 
decay had cftaccd the remembrance of former 
capitals, like Medemblik and Stavoren, and his 
Voyage auz Villes Mortes du Zuiderzee presents us 
with an interesting account of these out-of-the- 
world places. 

llis lirst object was to clioose a suitable boat, 
drawing very little water, and yet sufficiently com- 
modious to hold six persons, and to carry pro- 
visions for twenty-live days. AVith the exception 
of bread and a few fresh vegetables, no dependence 
can be placed on the rorioiirces of the country. 
AVatcr even must be taken, for throughout the 
north of Holland it has a most objectionable salt 
flavour, and is injurious to those unaccustomed to 
its use. It was luj cosy task to liiul a captain, but 
at length one who had never been, but had all tlic 
desire, was found. ‘ With the help of Oud mid a 
good wind,' said he, ^ we shall prosper. I make two 
conditions: to be the judge of the weather, and not 
start when it is bad ; and not to work on Sunday.* 

The crew was of veiy modest proportions, com- 
{loscd of the captain, his wife, a boy, and a sailor ; 
all were young and agile, and sufficed to handle 
the little craft I'hey lived u curious existence, 
rarely going on land, never sleeping there, but 
preferring to keep to the waters. The centre of 
the boat was divided into three compartments; 
one for a dining-room, which was adorned with 
old tapestry, a carpet, four chairs, and a table ; 
silver and glairs shone from some shelves, and by 
degrees M. ITavard’s sketches were hung, as taken, 
on the walls. The second served as a kitchen ; 
and in tho tliird two liair mattresses were spread 
on boards, and iiiaile admirable beds ; the crew 
were lodged fore and aft. There are few spectacles 
more striking than the sea on a lovely summer’s 
night, and on the Zuider Zee, nature seems to 
reach perfection of beauty. Our author is enthu- 
siastic in his admiration, and assures us that such 
a sight cun never be forgotten: the rippling 
waters reflected the stars in their pearly tints, 
while three or four lighthouses glowed oii the 
accnc with rosy tints. The captain promised us 
fine weather on the morrow, but he was mistaken ; 
on awaking, tbe boat was rocking violently, the 
wind blew furiously through the ropes, and tbe 
rain flooded the deck. * It is well,* said he, * that 
we got into port last night, or wo should have 
Ijcen wrecked on the Lady's Sandbank; the ropes 
have been broken like a bit of thread, and the 
flagstaff is in three pieces.* But with these little 


variations tho voyage was successful and pleasant ; 
and when the time for parting came, all were 
sorry to bid adieu, thanks to mutual concessions 
and similarity of feeling. 

One of the prettiest as well os most curious 
of towns is that of Hoorn. Landing at the pier, 
which is commanded by a picturesque old tower 
a worthy study for tho artist, the traveller finds 
himself ill a clear basin of water, bordered by 
masses of slirubs, large trees, and flowers. Over 
these peep the belfries and gables of the houses. I 
All are old and striking, covered with carvings and I 
bas-reliefs, the pointed roofs finishing with a spiral | 
staircase, to give a view over tlio sea. Everywhere ! 
are wide porches and granite steps : sculptured 
I wood and chiselled stone alternate with biight- 
colotircd bricks, giving a character of gaiety and 
freshness, which contrasts singularly with thoir ! 
great age and old-world forms. It seems ridiculous ! 
to traverse such streets in modern costume ; the i 
wide beaver hat .and feather, military bools, and I 
a rapier at the side, would be more in keeping. I 
There arc, alas, but few to frequent these deserted j 
streets. Formerly, Hoorn covered the sea willi 
its merchant vessels ; a thousand carts, bringing ; 
mountains of choese weekly, appeared at its ■ 
market ; whilst the yearly fair of cattle attracted = 
multitudes of strangers from France, (lermany, ' 
and the north. | 

The walls and deep dilcli which defended the 1 
town still remain, some of ilu* towtu's arc staudhig, 
and the rampart is converted into a promenade, ■ 
covered with trees and ganlens. Tho two gates : 
are magnificent in size and details. One named 
the Kmpoort, or Cowgate, testifies to llie gratitude 
of the Dutch to the source of their riches; it is 
surmouiiteil by two cows lying down, as if con- 
templating their grazing sisters in the fields | 
beyond ; four others also decc>ratc the fagade. ! 
Through another, called Westgate, there arrived, | 
in 1573, a poor child worn out with fatigue and 
privation. On a hastily constructed sledge he had, j 
witli filial afl'ectioii, laid liis old sick mother, and 
fled before the Spaniards. Twice he had been 
arrcste^l on the way, and twice, touched by his 
pious devotion, he had been permitted to proceed. 
Tlic pcoidc of Hoorn perpetuated tlic rciucmbraiice 
of this heroic act in a bas-relief carved on the 
gate. 

The weekly market is still held ; for, after Alk- 
maar, the largest choesc-trode is carried on here. 
Boer-wagen, covered with carvings and bright- 
coloured paint, drive in to the AVaag, or weighing- 
house ; a pretty building of gray stone, with a 
graceful roof pierced by dormer windows. The 
cheeses are piled up, their yellow rind shining 
like gold; and all round walk tho calm, silent 
peasants, dressed in black. Then two will speak 
a few words, strike the liand several iitnes, bend- 
ing one or two fingers, and then striking them 
quickly out — private signals only known to them- 
^Ivcs, and thus arrange the purchase. The price 
is only indicated by tho pressaro of the hand. 
When this is concluded, the porten of the Waag 
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come forward, dressed iu white, witli a blue, 
red, or green hat, accoidiug to the scales which 
lielong to them ; the cheese is then laid on a liand- 
cart, fliud ofiiciully weighed. 

The trade of llolland is chiefly confined to agri- 
cidiurol DToducts and fish. The wide pastures of 
the islaua of Texcl feed two thousand liorned cattle, 
a thousand horses, and thirty thousand sheep, which 
are celebrated throughout Europe. Every year 
twelve thousand of the last arc exported, and ilie 
quarterly fair is very picturesque, when these 
llocks of sheep and lambs are shipped off to the con- 
tinent. Through the hisins of Harlingen, the poit 
of Friesland, pass oxen and slieep, pigs and fowls, 
with mountains of cheese, fruits, and eggs for this 
country : here resort the provision-dealers of Lon- 
don, to carry away butter-barrels, whicli arc piled 
up on the docks like cauiioii-balla in an arsenal 
The canals arc filled with the heavy-looking Ijalks, 
or market-boats, which bring the good things of the 
country down to the port. Flax is a very import- 
ant article of cultivation iu Friesland ; the market 
of Dokkum is one of the largest in Europe. The 
chief houses of England, Germany, and France 
have agents in this little town. The soil is 
incredibly rich; the peasants arc well olT; and 
Uiere are few farmers who do not own some pron- 
erty in addition to the land they rent. It is rarely 
indeed that a tenant is turned out of liis farm; 
families hold them for centuries, yet the lease is 
only for five or seven years, and stipulates how 
luaiiy head of cattle are to be fed on the uicoilows, 
niid now much manure is to be laid on each acre ; 
thus the soil is kept up to u wonderful state of | 
fertility. i 

When De Uuyter tied to his mast the broom, os 
an indication that he luvl swept his enemies from 
UiG KorUi Sea, and sailed up the Thames, his ! 
squadron had several vessels fitted out by the city | 
of Hoorn. On one were two negroes, wlio had the i 
boldness to carry away the figure-bead from a sliip I 
lying in the river. The trophy was brought to 
Hoorn, and as a renicmbrance, an escutcheon was 
canned, and placed on a monument supported by 
two bronze negroes. Among the notabilities who 
were horn here may be inentioiiod Abel Tasman, 
who discovered Tasmania and New Zealand ; Jan 
Keen, who founded Hatuvia in 161 ; and Slioutcn, 
who doubled Cape Hum, calling it after his native 
city. 

The peasants of North Holland shew n groat 
passion for colour ; the red brick liouses have 
yellow shutters and pale-green window-frames: not 
content with this, they paint nature itself ; up to the 
lowest biunches the trees are covcreil with white 
or blue ; whilst the walks in the garden arc straw- 
colour, with two red stripes at ejicii side, whicli do 
not harmonise well ivitn the closely cut hedges 
and gay flower-beds. In the village of Opperdocs 
many of the houses open into the stables, clean. 

any drawing-room, paved with tiles, and 
sauded with diflerent colours^ vrhere the black and 
^hite cows stand on fresh litter, and the pails and 
buckets shine like gold and vermilion. Through 
this is the sitting-room, whore handsome fresh- 
oolourcd girls, in the large cap and golden hclmct- 
<^hapcd h^-diess, engage in charming fancy-work. 

There are usnally two doors to the house : one j 
small one for daily use; the oUier sculptured, orna- 
mented, and gilded, only to be opened for baptisms, 
marriages, and funerals. All these are the occasion of 


interminable feasts. When the master of the house 
dies, he is dressed in black, with a white cotton 
night-cap on his lieail, and laid in his coffin, the 
face being uncovered. Ott the following day the 
family ossemhle ; the widow, covered with a huge 
black hood, sits at tiie foot of tlic corpse, and the 
religious service begins. When the preacher has 
ended, she bursts into a loud wail; the coffin is 
token up, carried out of the ornamented door, 
and placed on a car, the widow scaling herself 
on the coffin. Every peasant-woman cuts off her 
hdr on her wedding-day, notwithstanding the 
remonstrances of her husliand. Ornaments of 
all kinds are put on to cover up this act of 
vandalism ; frontals of gold which are w'orth 
twenty or thirty pounds. The origin of this 
device is said to be, that the Dutch in former days 
loved the bottle too well, and the feast often ter- 
minated in violent quarrels, ending in a regular 
battle ; and the women, w'iahing to save their heads 
from these conjugal att(uitions, adopted a metal 
helmet Tills may be a doubtful interpretation ; 
but it is certain that in many municipalities where 
conjugal scrimmaging was not iiiiknowii, it was the 
law to charge a husband who beat his wife with 
the payment of a ham. ami two hams w'hen the 
wife struck her husband. 

Mcdemblik, the old capital of Western Friesland, 
would be a ehaniiiiig city if animation could be 
restored to it, but is now like a vast cemetery ; a 
mortal sadness creeps over the solitary traveller 
os ho x^asscs over deserted quays, wide streets, and 
promenades. Long before Enkhuizen and Hoorn 
cxistcil, it sheltered kings and their armies. Here 
resided the famous King Radbod, whom Pepin and 
Charles Martel did their best to convert to the 
Christian religion by armies and lances. He even 
consented to be baptised, but when his foot w-as in 
tlie baptistery, be hesitated, and asked the bishop if 
the kings bis ancestors were in lieaveii or hell. 
The bishop replied that they were doubtless in the 
latter place, seeing that they had not been baptised; 
then said the king: ‘I would rather go wdiere 
my friends are, than follow the few that are in 
Panidisc.’ 

One by one the old houses arc drox)ping to 
pieces ; the walls are rent, and the centre of tlie 
town is alone inhabited. Formerly, it bad the 
privilege of a mint ; fleets were armed ; and around 
its m:iguificent docks splendid buildings still exist, 
but are desertotl. Black and wliitc cows graze 
peacefully on the green, which is surrounded 
by the grandest building in llollaiul for the con- 
struction of slii^is, now empty ; and the former 
garden bclcuiging to the admiral, once containing' 
the finest collection of x»lanls in Europe, is planted 
w’ith xiotatocs. 

I Unfortunately, the pcoidc do not cafre to preserx'e 
' their relics. Tlie Sladliiiis possessed a remarkable 
hall, but the wood-carvings liave been taken down, 
and sold to an amateur. The castle, one of the 
oldest in Holland, w'hcrc Rmlbod held his court, 
has been p^^Hiially demolished. The remains arc 
very interesting ; here was x^SLced the statue of 
the Friesland goddess Medea, to whom Immau 
sacrifices were olfeivd. As it was gilt, and the 
sun shone upon it, the city received its name from 
this circumstance— A/Aica hlitM, or shines. ^ 

Among the other old towns, that of Kampen 
Tiossesses many antiquities. Of its seven gates, the 
four best ore still standing. The Brothers’ Gate, 
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in the midst of a lovely flower-garden, is one of the 
finest specimens of the architecture of the sixteenth 
century. It was named after the monastic order of 
the Brothers of Common Life, who did a good work 
in co])ying and preserving inanuscrint-s, Gerard 
Groot was their founder, and they lived in absolute 
poverty, giving all they received to Iciirncd clerks 
who assisted them in their literary labours. There 
arc some remarkably fine churches ; but the gem 
of this old imperial city is the town-hall, which 
is a real feast to the eye of the artist. It has a 
fa 9 adc of brick and stone, high roof pierced with 
dormer 'windows, and between every window are 
pinnacled niches filled with statues of the sixteenth 
cexiturv. 

Within arc two halls, just as they were when 
built ; decorated with exquisite wood-carving and 
carved stalls, and seats fiistenrd to the wall. Flags, 
pikes, halbc^s, partisans, witnesses to the struggles 
of old times, garnish the walls, and some formidable 
syringes of polished brass, shining like gtdd, which 
were used to throw boiling oil on assailants who 
approached too close to the walls. Nothing can 
give a better idea of a ball of justice in the six- 
teenth century than the second chamber, with its 
superb balustrade, stalls divided by Ionic columns, 
aiid the chiumey-piecc of four stages, unequalled in 
Europe for its fine statues and bas-reliefs. 

Happily, the people have preserved their old 
municipal documents, instead of selling them for 
waste-paper; now they are priceless. A goo<l 
library, pictures, and goldsmith’s work, belonging 
to the ancient guilds, are intcrcBting. There is 
a small gold box, called the bean box, containing 
twenty-four beans, six of silver-gilt, and eighteen 
of polished silver. When the members of the 
council were chosen for particular work, these 
beans were handed round ; those who drew the j 
gilt heans entered on their duties, the rest being 
rejected. 

The island of ^farken is entirely occupied by 
fishermen, and is extremely singular, for, owing to 
the perfectly level soil, and consequent inundations, 
the people have raised Tnoniids of earth on which j 
to buihl their seven villages. The houses are of i 
wood, only one story in height, and jiaiiitcd green, j 
blue, or black, with red-tile roofs ; some arc raised 
on poles, and look like iiiimeiise ciigcs suspieiidcd 
in the air. Of the thousand iiiliabitants, only women 
and children are to h<; met with on week-days — their 
intrepid husbands being far out on the Zuider Zee, 
fishing for plaice or herrings. Habiiiuited from 
infancy to go through danger and fatigue, they are 
a fine race of men ; content with the perfect equality 
which prevails over the whole islaml, and wishing 
for no luxuries, they become small capitalists. 
The houses are divided into as many rooms os the 
family requires, the bedroom being the largest and 
most adorned. The bed is a box in tlic wall, 
diificult to get into, and inclosed by curtains. The 
sheets and pillows are cmbroidci'cd in open work, 
forming a kind of Guipure lacc peculiar to Marken, 
and really elegant in dc:sigii. The walls arc covered 
with blue china, Japanese porcelain, and curiosities : 
a Fricdand cuckoo clock; old brass chandeliers, 
shining like gold; and the oak cupboard, filled 
with laxge glasses and delft ware, comideto tlie 
picture. Madame Klok, the confectioner of the 
island, has a splendid collection of china and pic- 
tures, as well as six beautifully carved cabineU^ 
equal in style and preservation. These wonderful 


relics of old Dutch art enjoy a real celebrity, so 
that the queen of Holland came lost year to see 
them. 

As the island is one huge meadow, the gross is 
made into hay. Twice a year, mowers come from 
the continent to cut it; they are called ‘gmeu 
Germans,’ with their small helmet-shaped hate and 
large pipes. Their work ended, they depart, and 
the young girls turn the hay, and when dry, fill 
their light barques, then traverse the canals which 
cross the island in every diraction to the port 
where it is to be sliijipeil. Nothing is more pic’ 
turesque than these handsome ivomcn in their 
national costume of red, with large white head- 
dresses, working in the green fields, their fair 
hair -for they do not cut it off— lluttering in the 
breeze. On Sunday, all the boats arc inshore - 
long, brilliantly coloured processions wend their 
way to church ; after which all enjoy tlie weekly 
family gathering. Up to midnight, the houses are 
lighted up, and lanterns Hit about ; the boats are 
filling, lovers are parting, wives accompany their 
husbands, and soon the sea is covered witli what 
resembles a cloud of glow-worms. Quietness settles 
down, for there is no trade ; furnitui'c, dre^ss, beer, 
and even bread, all come from the mainland. 

Though many of the churches were formerly fine 
examiiles of medieval archilectuTo, the hand of the 
iconoclast has destroyed much of their beauty ; tlioy 
are now, ns a rule, white-washed, and look cold and 
bare. That of Wester- Kirk h.'« jircscrved its mar- 
vellous wood-carving in an old pulpit, which was 


once supported on columns of silver, now ex- 
changed iur bronze. The dcsceiulanis of the Ana- 
baptists or Mennonites still flourish at Harlingen ; 
and though once so violent, are only noted for 
their mutual and rather exclusive Christian love, 
I as forming one huge fuiiiily. In the church of the 
Old Catholics at Eiikliuizeii, the ancient sacenlotid 
vestments arc preserved from the time when the 
archbishop of Utrecht, their finst head, w’os cxcom- 
inuiiicatcd by the pope in 1725. 

This is i)rt»bably the only country where skating 
j Rices are held. Young and old, rich and poor, 
j enter the arena, which is a lung straight canal, 
I and nothing cun give an idea of the dizzy rush 
of the competitors. The prize is always a piece of 
valuable plate, a trophy which is preserved in the 
family with groat cure, for to obtain it the owner 
must have striven with eighty or a hundred others. 
When the race is over, every one puts on his or her 
skates, and crowds cover the ciuiol ; here twenty, 
hand in hand, form a long chain ; there on elegant 
little sledge is pushed by a brother or husband ; or 
the grand carved sledge, gilded and painted witli 
bright colours, i.s drawn by a fine horse, adorned 
with red rosettes and bells. 

Wlictlier it would be possible, with any practical 
advantage, to drain the Zuider Zee, and dyke out 
I the ocean, we are unable to say. The Dutch am 
I a most indefatigable and calculating people, and if 
I the thing could be done, or were worth doin", 

I they would do it ; thereby adding largely to their 
j available territory. The drainage of the Hoarlcm 
sea or lake has, we understand, succeeded comme^ 
daily. The first time we visited it was in 1838, 
when we saw u stretch of twenty miles of water. 
On revisiting Haarlem in 1862. we saw a wide 
extended scries of green fiedds dotted with larm- 
houses, and possessing all the indications of ruml 
prosperity. The expulsion of the Zuider ^ce 
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vonMi however, he a much more serious undcr- 
takiug ; but it would not surprise us to learn that 
gteps at Imt were taken to greatly circumscribe 
its dimensions. 


THE TWO BACHELORS. 

IN TWO PARTS.- PART I. 

It was in the summer of ’61 that Jack Ferrars 
and myself, then guy 1)achclors of thirty, weary 
irith the business that liod surged in upon us 
daring the winter months, rented between us 
a BUiall shooting in the Western Highlands, with 
the view of recruiting our W'asted energies in a 
pastime of which we were both very fond. I 
admired Ferrars almost passionately. He was a fine 
handsome fellow, with yellow hair and blond 
nioustoche, and possessed the gentlcin.'iiily nnuincrs 
and easy How of conversation which I esteemed 
above all things. But my attachment to Jack 
was no mere passing admiration of liis brilliant 
parts and fascinating maniiei-s ; it dated as far back 
as the days when we were boys at school, and 
hiul gone on in an nninterrupted How ever since, 
strengthened by the test of time. We had, more- 
over, numberless things in comiiion, among the 
most important of which was — wc wiire both con- 
tinued bachelors ; in goo<l truth, bachelors proud 
of the name— 'bachelors who never intended to be 
anything but bachelors, and who took a peculiar 
pleasure in saying so, and in vowing allegiance to 
each other in a manuer that would have done 
credit t(j the Oorsican brothers. 

It was therefore with brilliant anticipations of 
the delight we were to experience in each olhcFs 
society, that we found ourselves the occupants of 
a pretty villa, on the outskii-ts of a little outlandish 
place ill the Highlands, far removed from all 
friends and acquaintances. With a sigh of relief, 
and a delightful feeling of freedom, wc wheeled 
our chairs into the open liow'-window on the night 
of our arrival, and lighting a cigar, sat down to 
enjoy the really beautiful scene before us. In 
the foreground lay our own smoothly cut lawn 
and rectangular Hower-beds, wdtli the iiiooidight 
falling in pale bright bars over the slctqiiiig 
flowers ; and bcyoiul, the silver loch, whence we 
could distinctly hear the light laugh of some ; 
late pleasure-seekers, as they rowc<l slowly liomc- | 
wards ; while above the loch, the hills rose in 
dark majestic outline against the pah; beauty of 
the sky. Jack, as apropos to the scene, hoil been 
icpcaUng as best lie could, between the whiffs of 
his cigar. Lord Byron's Lake Leman ; ami an ani- 
mated discussion, which liad afterwards arisen on 
the merits and demerits of that much maligned I 
poet, was suddenly interrupted by a burst of the | 
finest music I hod ever heard. It was a splendid 
soprano voice, accompanied by the guitar, singing 
the old pathetic Scottish song Auld Robin Gray. 
"ke expression thrown into the voice was simply 
exquiute. When the mournful minor key was 
struck. Jack, snatched liis cigar from his lips, 
leaned forwi^ in a breathless listening attitude, 
as if afraid to lose a single vibration, and did not 
move again until the song hail ceased. I felt 
strangely affected myself. Iliad often listened to 
the same song befon;, but never with the soul- 
thrilling of tonight. As the last cadence died 


away, borne over the silvern water to the dark 
hills, it seemed to me as if it were an angel's 
whisper over the deuth-bed of a child. 

The sounds proceeded from the open drawing- 
room windows of the villa next our own ; and 
when at lust they ceased, Jack, resuming his cigar 
in the most prosaic fashion, remarked : * By Jove ! 
that was good singing, Bob. This is better than a 
box at the opera ; eb, old fellow ? ’ 

‘It’s the finest singing, without exception, I 
ever listened to,’ I answered. ‘1 hope 1 won’t 
meet the fair possessor of such an exmiisite voice.' 

‘ What an absurd fellow you arc ! Why ? * asked 
Jack, blowing a long curl of smoke out of the 
window. 

‘ Oh, bocauRP, if slie 's pretty, I feel as if I should 
fall in love with her.’ 

Jack winced at this betrayal of weakness. 
‘Pshaw! Hanling, don’t talk like an idiot Ten 
to one she’s an ugly old wretch, witli sunken 
jaws, and powder enough on her face to last a 
Lonl Chief-justice’s wig for six months.’ 

‘ 1 alincxst hojic slic is,* I relumed, ‘ for then my 
heart won’t run such a chance of being captured.’* 

‘ Yon ’re a consummate fool, Harding,’ was the 
Haltering eueomiuin of my friend Ferrars. 

‘Sorry you think so. Jack,’ I said ; ‘ but fool or 
no fool, if that’s a pretty young girl, 1 wouldn’t 
give sixpence for your own chances of retaining 
yunr bacnidor notions much longer. Jack Ferrars.’ 

1 leaned forward, smiling, to catch a glimpse of 
his expression in the dim light A haughty curl 
was oil Ins lip, and a look of scorn in "his blue 
eyes, which disappeared with a ludicrous rapidity 
as soon as he observed I was rallying him. 

‘ Ah ! Bob, no fear of that,’ he s.aid ; ‘ you and I 
are too jolly t(\gother to care .about pretty girls, 
liowever fascinating— else we’d have been married 
long ago.* 

‘I begin to think so, Jack,’ I returned; ‘and, 
upon my w’oiil, I often wonder how a fellow like 
YOU, upon whom scores of designing mammas have 
had their envious eyes, was never caught.* 

‘ I was just going to make the same remark about 
YOU,’ said Jack, with a laugh, as he stroked his 
handsome nioustuclic. 

‘It seems to me wc’rc a couple of extremely 
clever fellows,’ I .answered, rising. 

‘ We’re a couple of extremely lucky fellows, at 
aiiyrate, to have safely escaped all the snares and 
fascinations laid for us,’ returned Ferrars, shrugging 
his broad shoulders, and looking the personiHcatiou 
of happy baclielorliood as he thus disburdened 
liimsetf of his anti-matrimonial notions. ‘But 
wliat say you to a bit of supper, old boy 1 it is 
getting late.’ 

I agreed, and wc both descended to the dining- 
room. Mrs Alason, the worthy housekeeper, hod 
lit a fire in honour of our arrival, and the dying 
embers now cast a dark rod glow on the walls, 
making -a decidedly comfortable appearance, not- 
withstanding it wa^ a fine autumn night When 
wc turned up the. gas, a cosy little supper laid out 
for two was displayed, and the wine aud fruit wc 
iiatl been using at dinner still stood ou' the side- 
board. Never w'cre there two happier, jollier, or 
more amicable bachelors than Ferrara and I that 
night, as we sat chatting over our wailnufs and 
claret, and laying out our schemes of cnjoymoiit, 
until the small-hours warned ns that it was higli 
time we were in the primary enjoyment of sleep. 
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* Good-nighty Jack/ 1 said, os at lost we separated 
for onr respective rooms. 

'Good-iiioniing, rather/ echoed Jack, as he shut 
his door ; *and I liope the ghost of Robin Gray 
won’t disturb your slumbers.’ 

A sharp rat-tat on my bedroom door, and the 
familiar * Iloilo, old boy ! ’ of Jack outside, awoke 
me from one of the most delightful and refreshing 
sleeps 1 hud enjoyed for a long time. To say the 
least of it, 1 felt fierce to bo thus awakened. 
‘Confound you, Ferrars^’ I shouted; ‘what do you j 
want? Bo off i’ i 

‘ Get up, old boy, get up ; if you ’re not out of 
lied before I count ten, you shall have no breakfast. 
One — ^two — three ’ 

The threat was too awful to be anticipated, and 
before he had completed the given number, I 
had unlocked the door for him. He came in with 
a merry look in his blue eyes, and thniwing him- 
self down on the bed I had so uuwiiliiigly vacated, 
began kicking the white counterpane with ids dirty 
boots. 

‘Jack, man, look wliat you’re doing/ I said, 
pointing to a mnd-splutch on the clean linen. 
‘Mrs Mason will think I tumbled into bed lost 
night in tlie disrcpubible condition of not knowing 
very well what I was about.’ 

‘Just tell her I did it, Bob, and she’ll be de- 
lighted to put on a fresh counterpane, I am sure. 
But do you know what I was doing this morning 
while you were driving your pigs to market ? ’ 

* Feeding the chickens, probably,’ I answered, 
feeling cross at Jack’s good-hninoiir. 

‘Guess again/ he said, laughing. 

‘ No ; if you don’t choose to tell mo, my curiosity 
will wait,’ I returned, as [ arranged my necktie. 

‘Well, then, I’ve been getting on good terms 
with ]\[rs Mason, and finding out who our fi'iends 
of musical repute next door arc.’ 

‘The dickens you have!’ 1 ejaculated, pausing 
in the adjustment of my shirt-studs. Jack nodded, 
his blue eyes fairly dancing with menment 
‘ And the result of your incpiirics is’ 

‘That the household consists of a Colonel 
lJallum,his wife, and daughter.’ 

‘ Is that all you know about them ? ’ I asked, 
somewhat disappointed at the mcagreiicss of the 
details, as I put the finishing touches to my toilet. 

‘You ungrateful scoundrel!’ returned Jack. 

‘ Why, the peojile only arrived here two days ago, 
and Mrs Mason herself only got the iiiforniatiou 
this morning from the baker’s boy at the door.’ 

‘Ah I tlien it’s sure to be correct But conic, 
let’s go down-stairs, and try if we can’t get a look 
at Colonel IL'ilIam or his pretty daughter.' 

It was a glorious morning. The sunshine w'as 
dancing gleefully on the rippling surface of tlm 
loch, and the flowers were lifting their dewy heads, 
and filling the breakfast-room with their fresh 
fragrance. A very tempting repast stood awaiting 
us on the table, and Jack’s blue eyes looked not 
amiss behind the eoifec-iirn. 

‘Altogether, this is very pleasant. Jack/ I ic- 
marked, as I took the cup he handed to me : ‘ you 
look almost pretty enough to kiss, my dear.’ 

‘ Come, no chalf. Is your coffee sweet enough ?’ 
he returned, affectionately twirling the ends oi his 
blond moustache. 

‘ Oh, it ’s there all right/ I said, alluding to the 
handsome appendage ; ‘ I didn’t make any mis- 
take about that.’ He turned his laughing eyes 


on me for an instant, and no sooner had they 
wandered to the window again, than he started im 
uttering a long— whew ! 1 stood up too, following 
his eyes inouiringly, and there, over the low hedge 
that divided the gardens, I caught sight of a youiiir 
girl ill a fresh morning dress, engaged in cuttin" 
flowers, and daintily arranging them into a bouquer 
What we saw of her face under the broad-rimmed 
hat that shaded it was bright and beautifuL 

‘ Oooil heavens ! Miss Hallam/ said Jock. 

‘By Jove! Mias Ilallani/ echoed I. And we 
both looked into each other's faces and laughed 
outright. 

‘ What are you laughing at 7 ’ asked Jack, with 
the utmost inconsistency, as ho sat down and 
resumed his breakfast. 

‘Just what you’re laughing at/ I returned, 
breaking my egg. ’ 

‘ Shu^ not old or ugly either/ he remarked ofler 
a pause. 

‘ By Jove, she isn’t ! ’ I answered as I gulped a 
mouthful of my highly sugared coffee. 

‘ Are you sorry i * 

‘No. Are you glml?* 

‘ It doesn’t matter a rap to me what she ia^ ur 
is not* 

‘You’re a cynical old bachelor, Ferrara.’ 

‘Allow me to return the conipliineiit, Harding.’ 

‘I rather meant you to keep it, 1 tliink.* 

‘ I decline it with thanks, as not suitable. I ’in 
not cynical.’ 

‘ When I wish to expatiate on Hie charms of a 
nice young loiIy, you get as sour as vinegar ; now, 
you know it’s true; so not a word in reply; but 
liuny up, old boy — tmpus fiujit;* and I pulled out 
my watch. 

We were both in a hurry to be off to our sport, 
and soon all tlioiiglits of Miss Hallam were for- 
gotten in llic bustle of arranging our shooting-gear. 
The wagonette was brought round to the door, 
and two very lia].»i»y heart-whole bachelors sprang 
lightly into it, and were bowled aivay down the 
gravei-path, through the gate and out of sight. 
We had a pretty good day’s sport on the moors, 
and returned home in tho bt-.-'t of humour with 
ourselves, and tircal enough to enjoy thoroughly an 
after-dinner lounge in our drawing-room, which 
w^e had converted pro Ici/h into a smoking-room, 
and ornamented in every available place with 
meerschaums, tobacco, an(i cigar-boxes. 

Upon this (iveiiiiig, Jack, wlio was a fair player 
on tlie pianoforte, was perforiiiing tho Blw Bells 
of Scotland, with much elaborate flourishing and 
crossing of liaiids, and I, as the audience, was 
stretchc«l on three chairs at the wdiidow, lazily 
smoking iny cigar in that sort of^^half-drcainy, 
comatose state that one feels in the enjoyment 
of well-earned leisure and rest. I cannot say that 
I was altogether in raptures over tho Blue Bells, 
but perhaps they helped to promote^ the pleasant 
tenor of my tliouglits us I lay with my eyes 
half-closed, letting the smoke from my weed curl 
affectionately in the folds of Mrs ^Ia 80 u'a to- 
curtains. ‘ llow jolly FciTars and I are u gether, 
I chuckled to myself ; ‘ this little trip of ours is 
going to be altogether a success. Girls ore well 
enough to meet occasionally, but they bewmo 
a bore. Now, suppose I had a wife with me here 
instead of Jack, she wouldn't be content unless 
she hod the house filled with visiton and servants, 
and*—— 
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Just at this interestiiig juncture of my rumina- 
tionB, the flourishing and dashing at the piano 
stopped, and presently the chairs on which my 
li^gs were resting were palled from under me, and 
1 was left ignominiously sprawling on the carpet, 
with Jack’s face grinning down at me in evident 
enjoyment of my discomfiture. But iiiy fall did 
not cause me to forget the thread of my medita- 
tions, and as 1 gathered up my elegant limbs, I 
mniarkcd : * My wife would not liave done that, 
Jack.’ 

<No; she would have kissed the poor tired 
darling, and thrown a shawl gently over him, to 
keep him from catching cold,’ said Jack in a tone 
of xnock-aifcction. 

‘Picture of domestic happiness!’ I returned, 
laughing, as I readjusted the chairs. ‘Hark! 
what is th.at ? ’ 

The stillness of tho night outside was broken by 
the same exquisite music we had listened to on 
the previous evening. In an instant our banter 
was hushed. It was a gay lively uir, which I 
recognised as a selection from the StudenffB Frolw, 
and tliQ singer seemed even more at home in this 
style than in the pathetic. It maile me feel as 
joyous ns a bird in spring, and hail 1 not been too 
lazy, I could have danced, in the very exuberance 
of iny spirits. 

‘Jack, we must get an introduction to that little 
girl,* 1 cried oiithusiastically, throwing my half- 
finished cigar out of the window. 

But, to my surprise, Jack seemed in no mood to 
l.'ilk, and kept staring out of the window, taking 
no notice of my remark. Feeling aggrieved at 
not being mot with the storm of opposition and 
ronlcinpt I expected for proposing such a thing, I 
went over and slightly shook him, at which he ran 
his lingers through his blond curls, and looking up 
with an exiircssiou of innocent surprise, asked: 
‘What is ill' 

‘ Wouldn’t you like an introduction to Miss 
Ilallani t ’ I repeatod. 

‘Wliy, yea; of course, Ilanling; you needn't 
liave sliakcii a fellow half out of his senses to ask 
that silly question and Jack readjusted his broad 
shoulders and relapsed into silence again. 1 
tried to talk of Miss Hal lam, music, literature, 
politics, but nil to no purpose ; he sat staring 
out of the wimlow, as if the seven wonders of the 
world ivere visible on our patch of moonlit lawn. 
Rather dismistcd, [ left him star-gazing, ami 
retired to bed ; but as I went up-stairs I must 
own to a lillle curiosity us to llic cause that had 
made my amiable aiur talkative friend suddenly 
so laconic smd disagreeable. 

MARSTON ROCK. 

On the coast of Durham, about midway between 
the month of tho Tyne and the town of Sunder- 
land, stands, detached from tho shore, a curious 
prag^ mass, termed the Marstun KoclL A huge 
instiuTAcnt of the rock, tlirou|'h which the per- 
petual a tiou of tho Avaves lias effected many 
j^sages. leaves hero and there supports, which 
form lott;y arches, and permit, at certain times of 
tide, the iutmsion of visitors. A narrow flight of 
assisted by a ladder, carried out over the 
^da^ at low- water, permits of the venturesome 
climbing to its summit, on which rabbits have been 
(Kiloniscd, and breed, and often fall over its edge to I 


meet a certain death. In one of the chamliers 
formed by the waves is a rude seat, called the 
‘ Wishiijg-chair,’ to Avhich women resort^ even from 
considerable distances, and there sit in the lap of 
Faith, as if they still lived in medieval times. 
Another narrow and zigzag (light of some hundred 
steps on the cliff proper, opposite to this rock, 
carries us down to the shore. Here is the Grotto 
Hotel, a little inn, a couple of rooms in which wc 
were fortunate in securing. 

Let the reader picture to himself a house of 
fifteen rooms, all Jiewn, principally by the ele- 
ments, out of the solid limestone. The first that 
we enter is common to all, and of an irregular 
shape. Its fumiture is composed of odds and ends 
— old sea-chests and drawers, cabin stools of divers 
patterns and forms, all and each unrpicstiouably of 
the flotsam and jetsam class. The stairs which lead 
from this apartment — part 1)ar-x]»ar1our,part kitchen, 
and part bedroom — are of ship-limber, with the 
calking-holes open. This staircase (as well as those 
without, which ascend to a balcony) is railed with 
jolly-boat oars ; but the great novelty of the 
interior is, that wherever tlio bare and exquisitely 
licauiiful rock could be utilised, there it is left in 
its pristine state, whether for walls, floor, or 
ceiling. The interior staircase led to our sitting- 
room, one side of Avhich was entirely of this 
limestone, and which Ave could only compare to a 
large unrolled and exquisitely coloured geological 
map. Nor Avas art wanting in our pretty suite 
of apartments, to Avhich, if Ave pleased, we had 
uncontrolled access by a rustic stairease, without 
passing through the reborn before described. On 
the wails hung some A\*olI-(fxeciifcd AA-atcr-colours, 
grateful souvenirs of aitists tliat hod come before 
us ; an elegant piano in one corner ; a sofa and 
easy state-cabin chairs spoke of the luxury of 
repose ; and some A\'e11-chosen tomes — the more 
acceptable from being iu reference to the localities 
of Durham-- formeil a select library. Flowers 
adorned our Aviiidows, and between tlicir glorious 
bunches of blossom aa’c obtained a view of the 
smiling or angry ocean, as its humour in turns 
would take. Ours, howcA'er; Avas a week of peace, 
and so Avns that of the far-stretching sea. I But this 
is indeed a most friglitful coast in bad Aveatlier, 

I and the raging ocean has occasionally taken pos- 
I session of the lower rooms, put out the kitchen 
fires, and driven the inmates to seek shelter in the 
iipfier parts of the dAvelliiig. The outer buildings 
of the grotto are construeted entirely of tlie debris 
of numerous wrecks, Avhich testify Ijy countless 
mementoes of these dire calamities. Wreck, ivreck 
is cA’’eryAAdicre — it pervades the chamber, the 
kitchen, and even the rillc-yard, in Avliich were a 
store of lloatabilities, each possibly with its histoi^ 
of some stniggling Avretch Avho had grasped it in 
the frenzied eJlbrt at I'cscuc from a feartul deatli, 
and, mayhap after all, gone down in sight of iny 
snug and cosy lodging. This conviction was the 
more and more obvious as I carried on mv explora- 
tions ill out-of-the-way recesses not usually entered 
strangers, unless of a curious turn of mind. 
Even the dancing saloon— hewn out of tho solid 
rock, and measuring seventy-five feet long and 
twenty-four feet bro^— the flooring, and orchestra 
are portions of wrecks. Indeed, Uic door is cut 
out of a ship’s nidder, and studded thickly Avith 
shipsf nails, while the heavy iron ring of an anchor 
serves as a knocker. I could not ascend a step 
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VAGARIES OF THE RRAIN. 

An important question, with which most incu at 
some time may he called upon to deal as jurors, 
has recently been illustrated by Dr Andrew 
AV'ynter, in a litllc volume as interesting as it 
is instructive.* On nearly every circuit during 
the assixes, the responsibility of crimiual lunatics 
proves a point of contention between law and 
]ihysic, ill deciding which the jury generally pre- 
fers the opinion of the doctor to the ruling of 
the judge. An<l it may bo very safely allirmcd, 
that, however legally unsound such verdicts may 
he, they do not point any dangerous moral, for 
few criminals choosii to take advantage of a plea 
which w’uuld consign them to a iiuulhousc. Men 
will be more ready too to endorse such decisions, 
after surveying those Boi-durlands of Insanity which 
our author has mapped out, after being taught how 
much of madness there is in the world, and how 
much of method there is in the madness. 

Uusoundness of brain is often known only to 
its possessor. Tlicr^ is a stage of consciousness 
ill which a person may be incessantly at war with 
himself, and with the promptings of a double, 
urging him to do and say things abhorred by his 
better self. * I uin not conscious of the decay,’ 
wrote a patient to his udvisei', ‘or suspension of 
uny of the powers of the mind I am as w’ell able 
us ever I was to attend to my business. My family 
BUppose 1110 ill health, yet the horrors of a mad- 
house ore staring me in the face. I am a martyr 
to a species of persecution from within which is 
becoming intolerable. I am urged to say the most 
Bhocking blasphemies, and obscene words are ever 
on my tongue. Thank God, I have been able to 
tesist ; but I often think I must yield at lost, and 
then 1 shall bo disgraced and ruined.’ The famous 
Bishop Butler is said to have been engaged in such 
u conflict for tho greater part of his life. Akin to 
this phase of unsoundness is the desire so commonly 


* The Borderianda of Ineaniiif; and Other Allied 
P»pera, By Andrew Wyutcr, M.D. London: Bobort 
Hmdwioke, 
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felt to throw one's self from a lieight, or to give 
utterance at inappropriate times, as when Charles 
Lamb burst out laughing at a funeral. In such 
moments of temptation, the mastery of the reason 
over the inclination distinguishes the sane from the 
insane, and it is only the sustained eccentricity of 
thought and inoile of life which points to a condition 
of the brain betokening insanity. Very noteworthy 
are some of the early symptoms of disorder. Of one 
of these, the undue e.\altatioii of the senses, an 
instance is given, where the patient felt such an 
extraordinary ucutciu!s.s of hearing, that he heard 
the least sound at the bottom of his house, and ivas 
able to tell tho hour by bis w’atch at a distance 
at which he couhl not ordinarily see tho hands. 
Sometimes incipient disease is indicated by a per- 
version of the sense of touch, as in the cose of a 
patient, ivlio, from the fancy that everything he 
tiiuchod was greasy, was continually washing his 
hands. Other well-marked symptoms are the loss 
of memory, deterioration in handwriting, the use 
of wrong words in coiivcrsiitioii, and double vision. 
Kleptoinaiila, the habit of secretly purloining 
articles, is now a recognised form of brain disease. 
Indeed, so well known is it, that IVest End trades- 
men, honoured by the custom of certain titled and 
wealthy kleptomaniacs, allow them to indulge in 
their peculiarities without any otlier . notice but 
that of sending in to their friends an account for 
goods abstracted. Of another more terrible form of 
madness, dipsomania, it is curious to read that its 
victims ivill drink shoe-blacking, turpentine, and 
hair-w'iish, when llicy can gi-t iiotliiiig else to satisfy 
the demon that possesses them. Sonietiiues these 
two forms of mania arc seen co-existent in the 
same person under very odil circuiustauces. Thus 
it is recorded of one nuui, that when drunk he 
always stole Bibles ; of another, spades ; while u 
third individual invariably purloined a tub. 

The examples of the insanity of the muscles, 
known as SSt Vitus’s dance, are amusing as they are 
sad. One lady seemed to l>e imitating tlic action 
of a salmon at a salmon-leap. Doubling up her 
body, W'ith a convulsive spring, she would bound on 
to the top of a wardrobe five feet high. Another 
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case is that of a girl who was for ever tiying to 
stand on her head, making fifteen such attempts 
in the minute fur fifteen hours in the day, during 
a perioil of some months. The freaks which the 
disordered brain takes with memory arc very 
remarkable. Sometimes certain numbers, or par- 
ticular letters, or the termiiiatious of words of 
which the initial letter is remembered, are wholly 
lost In a case of yellow fever, the patient, a 
master of three languages, spoke with a different 
tongue at different stages of the attack; and 
instances are recorded of sufferers from brain 
lesion, after years of foi^ctfuliiess, taking np the 
recollection of an action at the very point at which 
it had left off. Tims, during the battle of tlio 
Nile, a captain was struck on tlic head whilst he 
was in the act of giving orders; after fifteen 
months^ unconsciousness, he was successfully tre- 
panned, when, rising up in bed, in a loud voice 
he finished giving the order which had been cut 
short by his wotinil In another cose, a New 
England farmer, after his day's employment in 
splitting timber, was in the habit of concealing his 
tools in the hollow of a cert<iiii tree. After a 
seizure which left Lis mind prostrated for year$^ lie 
suddenly recovered, and went straight to the hollow 
tree in quest of the tools, of which the ironwork 
alone remained to record tho lapse of tiiiio since 
they had been used. A curious example of the 
mind's double consciousness is to be found In the 
account of a young lady, who, after a profound 
sleep of unusual duration, awoke to find her mind 
a complete blank. Though she had been pre- 
viously accouiplished and well informed, it was 
necessary for her to begin to leani spelling and 
the rudiments of every old acquirement. After I 
the lapse of a few months, another fit of somno> | 
lency restored her original powers, when she had no I 
recollection of the secontl state of cousciousiiess | 
through which she had passed. Periodical traiisi- 1 
tions from one state to the other occurred for more < 
than four years, being consequent always upon a 
sound sleep. 

Delicate as the oiganisation of the brain must 
be, it is smqirising to read of the bard knocks it 
can bear, not only without injury, but even to its 
advantage. One man who lost half his biuiii 
through suppuration of the skull, preserved his 
intellectual faculties to tho day of his death ; and 
the brains of soldiers have been known to carry 
bullets without apparent inconvenience, and to 
undergo operation for the extraction of the 
foreign bodies without loss of power. A pliy- 
fildaii, who was oillictcd with an abnormal cerebral 
growth which pressed upon the cavities of the 
brain, so as to paralyse one side of his body, and 
render him speechless, retained possession of his 
reasoning and calculating powers until he died. 
One of three brothers, all idiots, after receiving a 
severe iiyuiy on the head, gained his senses, and | 
lived to be a clever barrister. A stable-bojr of dull | 
capacity, and subject to fits, had his wits sharp- 
ened by the kick of a horse, which necessitated i 


tho abstraction of a portion of his brain ; and no 
less a personage than Fopo Clement VL owed the 
improvement of his memory to a slight concussion 
of tho brain. On tho other hand, it is a fact that 
the brains of persons with thoroughly disoidcrcil 
minds, as a rule present no abnormal appearance 
after death, which is not to bo W'ondcred at, Dr 
Wyutcr declares, when it is found that symptoms 
of a disordered brain are often produced by a very 
slight alteration in the constitution of the blood. 

Our author devotes a chapter to the important 
consideration of the treatment of the insane. AVhile 
men believed that madness meant possession 1)y 
a demon, it is not difficult, perhaps, to account fur 
the superstitious and brutal treatment shewn to 
those possessed ; but the reader will be amazed by 
the details of the Bcientific devices, happily of a 
past age, planucil for the cure of the unsound. One 
of these was to entice the sufferer to walk acroins 
a floor, which, suddenly giving way, dropped him 
iiito a bath, where he Wcos half-drowned. Another 
mode of torture was to let tho ])atieiitA down a 
well, in which the w'atcr, made gradually to rise, 
frightened them with the prospect of an awful 
death. AVithin the memory of men still living, tin* 
patients of licthlehem Hospital (Bedlam), cliained 
to tlie wall like wild beasts, were shewn to tlie 
public on certain days of the week at the charge 
of twopence a visitor ; and here were to be found 
in their cells, crouching on straw, women witii 
notliiug but a blanket for clothing. George 111. 
in 1788 was subjected to a uselessly severe treat- 
ment, being constantly tortured with the strait- 
waistcoat, and denied the society of bis wife and 
children. He recovered a few weeks after llui 
substitution of kindness for sctverily. A pailia- 
mentary committee, which elicited the honurs of 
madhouses in 1815, struck the first blow against 
the system of mechanical restraint of the insane ; 
but it was not before the early years of tlie prcspiit 
reign that the old order of things finally yielded 
to the benevolent treatment set on foot by Drs 
Gianlncr Hill and Con oily. 

While Dr Wyntcr appreciates tlie iiiiproveiiicnts 
that have been effected in the care of lunatics, he 
is by AO means satisfied with the existing slate of 
things. The true principle of cure for the unsound 
being the association with healthy minds, the 
present system of palatial asylums, which condense 
and aggravate the malady, is eminently bad, and 
the confinement of at least thii-ty per cent of the 
sufferers, who are harmless and quiet, unneces- 
sarily cruel. As a model institution, our author 
points to the lunatic colony of Ghecl, in Belgium, 
where the patients are dispersed among six 
hundred different dwellings, under the care^ of 
nourriciers, or attendants, in whose occupations 
they share, and with whom they live os bclon^ng 
to the family. The entire colony is divided into 
districts for purposes of medical supervision, while 
its general government is vested in the h^ds ot 
persons who dispense laws provided for it by a 
spcdal code. The nourriciers, though badly paid 
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that is, from aixty-iive to cighty-fiye centimes 
(Inily— ora chosen with a view to the individual 
xet^uirementa of their charges, and do not seem to 
be subjected to* danger from such a strange com- 
panionship. The only system which in any way 
resembles that of the Belgian colony, is the Scotch 
plan of boarding out patients, who are distributed 
among their friends and in licensed houses, and is 
one which Dr Wynter thinks might be extended 
with great advantage throughout the kingdom. (A 
good example of the beneficial results accruing to 
tliis boardiug-out systeiii, is to be found at the town 
of North Berwick, a stdubriuus watering-place near 
Edinburgh. To a boarding-house, rcnteA for the 
express purpose, are taken, in groups of hall-a- 
(lo/en or so at a time, inmates of one of the cstab- j 
lishmcnts in the Scottish ca])ital, who, after a week 
or two’s sojourn, return home, invigorated and 
lofreslicd. It is almost needless to add that, during 
tlicir holiday by the seaside, tlic most |>erfeci order 
prevails ; they walk out, Bomctinies attended, 
Fiiiiietinies alone ; and it has been observed by 
more than one, that nobody could tell there were 
‘daft folk’ ill the idacc.) 

As a contrast to the by-gone treatment of the 
I iiisaiie, it is a relief to turn to Earlswood Asylum, 

I and share Dr Wyiiter’s adniiraiioii of the training 
of imbecile children there carried out. The ininates 
uf this establishment are spcciiiieiis of what is 
termed arrested development ; hence, wc see young 
people of eighteen or twenty with the capacities of 
infants of three or four. The faculty of imitation 
I is the great instrument of their instruction. Here 
we may see the ‘finger-lesson,’ during which a 
i class of young w’onieii goes through a course of 
buttoning and unbuttoning. There ivc may listen 
to a gi'oup of children singing in choriLS a nursery 
Kfiig, while imitating the action of hell-ringing, a 
coiii'si* of procedure devised to teach them the use 
of their tongues. In a tliinl room, w’c may sec an 
excited crowd of lads playing at shop-keeping, 
cairyiiig out the minutest ]iarticulaT3 of real trans- 
. actions, and higgling over a bargain with the most 
comical seriousness. In this asylum, different 
accommodation can he had by paying for it, as in 
uu hotel, though this social distinction dues not 
alTect the system of training, which is similar for 
rich and poor, 

llallucinatioiis and dreams arc effects uf a dis- 
turbed brain, of wliich our author gives some 
graphic illustrations.' A famous portrait-painter 
who was in the habit of painting some three hun- 
dred portraits every year, was able to call up the 
features of his sitters so vividly, that lie never 
ii2(|uired more than half-an-hour for his subject in 
the iledi, being able, after that short ‘sitting,’ 
to fill a vacant choir with the creature of his 
brain, and thence transfer it to canvas. This 
Wonderful power eventually resulted in insanity. 
Another patient, who could place himself before 
his own eyes, and laugh and argue with his 
double, became at last so miserable that ho shot 
himsdf. In the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 


turies, numbers of persons in France and Ger- 
many were possessed by a peculiar liallncination 
known as lycanthropy. Imagining that they had 
become wolves, they left their homes for the 
forests, and there leading the lives of wild beasts, 
became so ferocious as even to devour children. 
Three of these werc~wolves, as tliey were called, on 
the confession of such horrors, were burnt alive at 
BesanQon in 1521. Of dreaming, it is perhaps 
stailling to he assured that it is so akin to insanity, 
as to be distinguished from it only by the absence 
of volition, w'hilu in the case of the somnambulist 
there is not even this point of difference. A stoiy 
is given of a somnanibulist monk, who, dreaming 
that the friar hud killed his mother, went to his 
superior’s bedside, and stabbed the clothes (happily 
unoccupied) through to the mattress. 

Not the least interesting of Dr Wynter^s chapters 
is that which treats of suicides, which, contrary to 
a prevalent notion, arc wholly unconnected with 
fogs and depressing climates. Sometimes a pei'son 
determined to destroy himself will wait month.s 
and years for an opportunity of executing the deed 
in the ])arlicular manner he has marked out for 
liiinself, and the very inclination to suicide may 
be removed by withdrawing the particular objects 
that would awaken the idea. Tlius a man who 
has tried to dr«)wn hiiuself will be under no temp- 
tation to cut his throat. Example, it is well 
known, is a powerful cause of incitement to the 
suicidal act. Wc were once told by a physician 
that a hypochomlriacal patient used to visit him 
invariably the day after reading the report of a 
suicide in the daily papers, possessed by a morbid 
fear of imitating the act of which h(; road. Bir 
Charles Bell, surgeon of Aliddlcsex Hospital, vras 
one day describing to a barber who was shaving 
him, a patient’s unsuccessful attempt to cut his 
own throat ; and, on the barber’s request, pointed 
out the anatomy of the neck, shewing how easily 
the act might have been accomplished. Before*, 
the shaving operation was completed, the barber 
had left the shop, and cut his throat aoconling to 
Sir Charles Bell’s exact instructions. Bonietimea 
there is on epidemic of suicides, as at Versailles, in 
1793, when out of a small population tliirteen 
hundred persons destroyed themselves in one year; 
or os in the Hotel des luvalides in Paris, when six 
of the inmates hanged themselves on a certain cross- 
bar within a fortnight. Very often this disease is 
hereditary, and at a ccrtaiii age the members of 
one family will all in turns evince the suicidal 
tendency, while even children of very tender 
years have been known to end their short lives by 
Uieir own act, from force of example. 

Curious, too, arc the methods uf self-destruc- 
tion, but they are too painful to bear description. 
A Frenchman once attempted to ring his own 
death-knell, by tying himself to the clapper of 
the church bell, which thereupon began to swing, 
and alarmed the villagers by its unwonted tones. 
All cases of determined suicide are characteristic of 
confirmed insanity ; whereas, in cases of impulrive 
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insanity, the perpetrator will often regret the 
act before it is completed, and endeavour to save 
his life, os did Sir Samuel Romilly, thus demon- 
strating that the very attempt may effect the cure 
of the disordered brain. The moiitlis of hlarch, 

June, and July are the favourites with men; 

Sej>teinber, November, and January for women, 
in which they voluntarily end their lives. In 
youth, men hang themselves ; in the prime of 
life, use firearms ; and when old, revert to hang- 
ing. . 'Women usually prefer Oplielia'a ‘ muddy 
death.’ Poisoning is a method ailopted by the 
very young of both sexes. We \Yill end our 
notice of a most readable little book, by the con- 
soling rcllectioii that, prevalent as brain disonler 
is in our country, at least eighty per cent, of easels 
of insanity are curable, if treated at an early stage ; 
whilst it is to be noted that it is not pleasurable 
productive brain-work that iloos the mischief, but I 
rather the mental strain which results from the I 
high pressure of our artificial life. | 


I . THE FLAG OF DISTRESS. 

aiAPTEtt XVllL— AN INlIOSPITAIUiK IfOME. 

Hariiy Blew stands in the doorway of the Sailor s 
Home, watching the two gentlemen as they walk 
away, his eyes glowing with gratitude and spark- 
ling with joy. And no wonder, considering the 
change in his situation hrouglit about by their 
influence. Ten miiiutes before, his spirits were at 
their lowest and darkest. But the prospect of 
treble, or quadruple pay on board a snug ship, 
though it be a triuliiig-vessel, with the additional 
chance of being mate instead of foreiiiiLstinan, luis 
given them a fillip, not only returning them to 
their ordinary condition, but raising them to their 
highest Olid brightest The only damper is regret 
at parting with the fine young fellow who has 
done so much for him. But he has passed through 
that already, when separating from his ship, and can 
now better bear it under the reflection that, though 
apart from his patron, he will have an opportunity 
of doing something to shew his gratitude. He 
knows how much CWJcr is interested in the well- 
being of Carmen ^fontijo— for HaiTy has been 
made acquainted with her name, as also that of 
Inez Alvarcz^and to be intriLsted w'ith a sort of 
guardianship oyer the young girls is a proud 
thought to the cx-nian-o’-war’s-maii. 

To carry out the confidence reposed in him will 
be a labour of love ; and he vows in his heni-t it 
shall bo done, if need be, at the risk of life. 
Indeed, the interview Just ended has made a new 
iiiaxi of him in more senses than one ; for upon 
the spot he registers a mental rcsulvo to give np 
dram-drinking for life, or at all events till he has 
seen his charge —the two scuoritas — safe landed 
at Panama, and the Chilian ship snug in the 
harbour of Valparaiso. After that, ho is less 
sure that he may not again go upon a big spree. 

Heaving a sigh as the young oificers pass out of 
I sight, he turns back into the bar-room. It is no 



longer a question of his going aboard the Crusader, 
IIo must remaiu ashore, to be up betimes in thi* 
morning, so that he may bo early at the office 
of the 8hli>-ageiit. And now, again, a shadow 
though only a slight one, comes over his spirit. 
He lias still before him the undetermined question 
where ho is to sleep. Notwithstanding his fine 
prospects for the future, the present Is yet uii- 
changeil. Unfortunately, he did not think of this 
while the young ollicers were with him, else a 
wonl would have made all well. Either of them, 
he doubted not, would have relieved his necessities 
had they been but told of them. Too late now • 
they are gone out of sight, out of hail, and whilheu 
he cannot tell or guess. To attempt searching for 
them in such crowded streets would be only a 
waste of time. While thus ruefully reilecting, Im 
is confrontetl by the bar-keeper, whoso coiinLn- 
aiice is now beset with smiles. The fellow has 
got it into his liead that his sailor-guest is no 
longer impecunious. The navy gentlemen just 
gone have no iloubt been to engage him for their 
ship, and j^erhaps maiic him an advance of wages. 

‘Well, my salt,* says he, in a tom? of jociilir 
familiarity, ‘I guess yoii*vo got tlie shiners now, 
an* kin settle up your score ]* 

'No, indeed, sir,* answers Harry, more than ever 
taken aback ; ' I *ni sorry to say I hain’t.* 

‘ Aiul what hev them goM-hutloneil fellers been 
palaverin’ ye ab«)iit i* 

‘Nut about money, master. Them’s two o’ lli.^ 
officers hclongin’ to iny old ship— the British frigate | 
Crusader, An’ line young fellows they be too.’ j 
'Much gooil their finikin tineness seem to luw 
done you ! So they haiu’t gin you nuthiu’ better 
than their bilk, hev they. Nuthiu’ besides t* 

‘ Nothing besides,’ rejoins Blew, restraining liis 
temper, a little toucliedhy the bar- keeper’s inqui.''i- 
livencss, as also his impertinent manner. 

‘NutW* but fine wonls, elil Well, Ihar’s | 
plenty o’ them ’bout liyar, hut they won’t ]>iitter no ■ 
jjarsnips ; and let me tell you, my man, they won’t 
jjay your hoard bill.’ 

'I know that,’ returns the sailor, still keej)iiig 
his tem[)er. ' But I hope to have money soon.' 

‘Oh! that’s been your story for the last two 
days ; but it won’t bamboozle me any longer. Voii 
get no more credit here.’ 

‘Can’t I have supper, and bed for another 
night V 

‘ No ; that you can’t.* 

‘ I '11 pay for tliem first thing in the morn in.’ 
‘Vou’ll i)ay for ’em this night— now, if you 
calc’late to get ’em. An’ if you ’vo no cash, ’taint 
any use talkin'. "NVlint d’ye think we keep a tavern 
for ? ’Twould soon be to let— bar, beils, and all— 
if we ’d only such customers as you. So, the sooner 
you walk off, the better the landlord’ll like it. 
lie ’s jest gin me oidcrs to tell ye clear out.* 

‘It’s gallows liard, master,’ says Harry, hcavmg 
a sigh ; * the more so, as I ’ve got the promise of a 
good berth ’board a ship that’s down in the 
harbour. The gentlemen you .seed have just 
been to tell me about it* 

‘ Then why didn't they give you the money to 
clear vour kit ?’ 

— T 
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is idle to think of it. What on earth is he to 
do ? A thought strikes him. He thinks of the 
ship-agent whose car^l Crozier left with him, and 
which he has thrust into his coat-pocket. He 
draws it out, and holds it up to a street-lamp, to 
make himsrdf acquainted with the ship-agent's 
address. The name he remembers, and needs not 
tliat. Thruigli but a common sailor, Harry is not 
altogether illiterate. The sea-port town where he 
first saw the light haul a public school for the 
poorer j»eopltf, in wliich he was tiiiight to read and 
write. By tlie funner of these oleiiieiitury brandies 
— sufiplemented by a smattering of Spanish, picked 
lip in South American ports — he is onahlcd to 
decipher the writing upon the card— for it is in 
writing— and so gets the correct ad'lres^, both the 
street and iiiiniber. Having i-clunied it to his 
pocket, lie buttons up his dreadnought ; and 
taking a frc'sh hitch at his duck trousers, starts off 
again — this time with fixed intent : to. find the 
office of Don Tomas Silvestre. 

CHAPTER XIX.- THE ‘BANK* T.L DORADO. 

A .Monte bank in tlie city of San Francisco, 


‘They’d have done that— no doubt of it— if I'd 
only thought o* askin’ them. I forgot all about it' 

‘Ah, Uiat’s all very fine— a likely tale ; but I 
don’t believe a word of it If they cared to have 
you in their ship, they ’d have given you the where- 
withal to get there. But, come! it’s no use sliilly- 
sliallyin’ any longer. The landlord won’t like it 
lie ’s given his onlere sharp : J’ay, or go.’ 

* Well, 1 suppose I must go.’ 

‘You must; an’, as I’ve already said, the 
£:ooiicr you’re off the better.’ 

After delivering this stern ultirnatnm, the bar- 
keeper jauntily returns behind his bar, to look 
more blandly on two guests who have presented 
themselves at it, called for ‘ refreshment.V and 
tossed down a couple of dollars to pay for thorn. 

Harry Blew tiinis towards the door ; and, with- 
out saying another word, steps out into the street. 

Once theTO, he does not stop, or stand hesitating. 

The hosjiilality of tlie so-called ‘liome’ has prrjvcd 
a sorry sham ; and, indignant at the shabby treat- 
ment received, he is hut too glad to get away from 
the place. All his life used to snug upiarters in a 
fine ship’s forecastle, Avitli everything found for ^ 
him, lie has never befure experienced the ]iaiig of ■ in the establishment ycloped ‘ El Dorado,' part 
having no place to sleep. He not only feels it , drinking-house, the other part devoted to gam- 
now, in all its unpleasantness, but fiuiciea the j bling on the grandest scale. The two are carried 
iia.'ssers-by can perceive his liiimilijition. Haunted ‘ on simultaneously, and in the same K)om — an 
l)y this fancy — urgedonbyit— lie hurries his steps; • oblong saloon — big enough for both. The i»or- 
iior stays them till out of siglit of the Sailor’s j tinn of it devoted to Bacchus is at one end — 
Home, out of the street in which the inhospitable ; that farthest fi'om the entrance-door- - where 
tavern stands. He even dislikes the idea of having , the shrine of the jolly god is represented by 
to go back for his chest ; which, however, he j a liquor-bar e.vtcnaing from side to side, and 
must sometime do. j backed by an array of shining bottles, glittering 

Meanwhile, what is to become of bini for the ; ghis.ses, and sparkling decanters; his worshi]) admin- 
remainder of that night ? Where is he to obtain j islercd by half'a-dozcn bar-keepers, resplendent in 
supper, and a bed ? About the latter he cares the j white shirts with wrist ruftlei, and big diamond 
least ; but having had no dinner, he is hungiy — • bmist-piiis — real, not paste ! 
hall-faiuishcul— and could cat a i»ouiid or two of ! The altar of Fortuna is altogether of a different 
the saltest and toiighost junk ever ilrawn out of a • shape and pattern, occupying more space. It is not 
.•iliip’s c.^sk. In this unhappy mood he strays on | compact, but extended oyer the floor, in the form of 
along the street. There is no lack of food before I five tables,- large as if for billiards; though not one of 
hi.s eyes, aliiio.st within toiic.liing of his hand ; \ them is of this kind. Billianls would be too slow 
hut only to tantalise, and still I'lirtlier whet the | a game for tlic frequenters of El Dorado. They 
edge of his appetite, h 
around him ; and under 

can see steamiiig dishes, l , . , 

act of being set upon tables surrounded by guests j word of every one of them ; or a few miglit .say 
seeming hungry us liiiiiself, but othcrwi.se better ! */Viro.’ And of the live tables in the saloon, four 
off. He., too, might enter, without fear of Jicing i are for Iho former game, the fifth fumislied for 
challenged as an intruder ; for among the men | the latter. Though there i.s hut little apparent 
inside arc many in coarse garb, some of them . difference in the furniture (>f the two ; holh 
not so respectably apparelled as liiinself. But j having a simple cover of green baize, or broad- 
what would be the use of his entering a restaur- j cloth, with certain crossing lines traced upon it, 
ant without even a penny in liis pockets 1 He • that of the Faro tiible having the lull suite ot thir- 
coiild only gaze at ilislics he may not eat, and . teeii ranis arranged in two rows, face iipwarus, 
dare not call for. He reiiiemherB his late discom- • and fixed ; while on the. Monte tables, but two 
fiturc too keenly to risk having it repeated. Tliu.s ! canls appear thus — the Queen and Knave ; or as 



supper, 

he out of sorts with himself lor not having given 
his confidence to the young gcntlciiieii, and told 
them of the ‘ fix ’ ho was in. Either would have 
relieved him on tlie instant, ivitliout a word. But 
it was too late now for regrets. By this time, in 
all likelihood, they have started back to their ship. 
How he wished himself aboanl the Crusader ! How 
hanpy he would feel in her ‘forecastle, among his 
old wipmaies ! It cannot be ; and therefore it 


SI, il9 IB IllU 

In the El Dorado there are other modes lo get rid 
of money, or make it, if chance so decides— rare 
eventuality, save in the case of the professional 
gamblers themselves. In one corner of the saloon 
limy 1^ seen a roulette table ; in another, a back- 
gammon boanl, with di(;e-buxes and cubes api^er- 
taiiiiiig— not used for the simple innocent game 
, which the light Icalhem case with its cheipienxl 
I cover represents, but in the dead naked costing of 
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dice-— doubloona, or dollars, changing hands at 
every throw. Other gambling contrivances have 
place in the El Dorado: for it is a 'hell* of 
the most complete kind — but these are of slight 
importance compared with the great gomes, Mout6 
ana Faro — the real pihes de remtance^ while the 
others are only side-dishes, indulged in by such 
saimterers about the saloon as do not contemplate 
serious play. Of all, Mout6 is the main attraction, 
its convenient simplicity— for it is simple as 
tossing 'heads or tails’ — making it possible for 
the veriest greenhorn to take part in it, with os 
much chance of success os tno oldest habita6. 
Originally Mexican, in California and other 
western states it hu become thoroughly Amer- 
icanised. 

Of the visible insignia of the game, and in addition 
to the two cards with their faces turned up, there 
is a complete pack, with several stacks of circular 
shaped and variously coloured pieces of ivoiy— the 
'cheques* or counters of the game. These rest 
upon the table to the right or left of the dealer— 
usually the ‘bjinker’ himself— in chaigc of his 
'croupier,* who pays them out, or draws them 
ill, as the bank loses or wins, along with such 
coin as may have been staked upon the cards. 
Around the table’s edge, and in front of each 
player, is his own private i«le, iiaually a mixture 
of doubloons, dollars, and ivory cheques, with bags 
or packets of gold-dust and nuggets. Of bank- 
notes there ore few or none — the curroiic}' of Cali- 
fornia being through the medium of metal ; at 
this time, 1849, most of it unminted, and in its 
crude state, as it came out of the mine, or the 
river mud. By the croupier’s hand is a pair of 
scales with weights appertaining; their purpose, 
to ascertain the value of such little gold ])ackngcs 
as are placed upon the cards — this only needed to 
be known when the bank is loser. Otherwise, 
they are nithlcssly raked in alongside the other 
deposits, without any note made of the amount 

The dealer sits centrally at the side of the toble, 
in a grand chair, canls in hand. After sliulliiiig, 
he turns their faces up, one by one, and with meas- 
ured slowness, lie interrupts himself at intervals, 
os the face of a card is exposed, making a point 
for or against him in the game. Calling this out 
in calm voice and long-drawn monotone, he waits 
for the croupier to square dccounts, wliich he does 
by drawing in, or pushing out, the coins and 
cheques, with the uiniblene.ss of a prestidigitator. 
Old bets are re-arranged, new oues uiatlc, and the 
dealing proceeds. 

Around the tables sit or stand the players, 
exhibiting a variety of facial types and national 
costumes. For there you may see not only human 
specimens of every known nationality, but of every 
rank in the social sciEde, with the callings and 
liTofessions that appertain to it ; an assemblage, 
such as is rarely, ii ever, seen elsewhere— gentle- 
men who may have won university honoura; 
officers wearing gold straps on their shoulders, 
or bonds of lace around tiie rims of their caps ; 
native Colifuniions, resplendent in slashed ami 
buttoned velveteens ; States* lawyers or doctors, 
in sober black; even judges, that same morn- 
ing seated upon the bench— may be all observed 
at the Monte table, mingling with men in red 
flannel shirts, blanket coats, and trousers tucked 
into the tops of mud-beduubed boots ; with 
sailors in pea-jackets of coarse pilot, or Guernsey 


smocks, unwashed, unkempt, unshorn; not only 
mingling with, but jostled by them— rudely if 
occasion call All are on on equality hem • 
no class distinction in the saloon Dorado * 
for all are on the same errand— to get rich by 
gambling.^ The gold gleaming over Uie table is 
reflected in their faces. Not in smiles, or cliccr- 
fulljr ; but on expression of hungry cupidity — fixed 
os if stamped into their features. No sign of 
hilarity, or joyfiilncss ; not a word of badina^'n 
passing about, or between; scarce a syllaldo 
spoken, save the call-words of the game, or uu 
occasional remark by the croupier, explanatory of 
some disputed point about the placing, or payment 
of stakes. And if there be little light bmnour 
neither is there much of ill-manners. Strangely 
ossortcil os is the motley crowd— in part coiii- 
posed of the roughest spccimons of liunianity*^ 
noisy speech is exceptional, and rude or boisleraus 
behaviour rare. Either shewn would be resented 
and soon silenced ; though, perhaps, not till after 
some noises of still louder nature — the excited, 
angry clamour of a quarrel, succeeded by the 
cracking of pistols ; then a raau borne off wounded, 
in- all likelihood to die, or already deoil, iind 
stretohed along the sanded floor, to be taken 
unconcernedly up, and carried foct-foremost out of 
the room. 

Anil yet, in an instant, it will all be over. 1’lu; 
gamesters, temporarily attracted fi*om the tables, 
will return to tlicni ; the dealing of the caids will 
1)c resumed ; and, amidst the chinking of coin, and 
the rattling of phc(|uos, the sanguinary drama will 
not only cease to be talked about, but thouglit of. 
Bowie-knives, and instols, are the police that pre- 
serve order in the saloons of Sun Francisco. 

Although the El Dorado is owned by a sin-'lc 
individual, that is only as regards the house 
itself, with the drinking-bar and its appurtenances. 
1'he gambling-tables ore under separate and dis- 
tinct proprietorship ; each belonging to u 'banker,’ 
W'ho supplies Uie cash capital, and other ncccssariL-s 
for the game — in short, ‘ runs * the table, to use a 
Californian phra.se. As alreiuly stated, the owner 
of such a concern is himself generally the dealer, 
and usually, indeed almost universally, a distin- 
guished 'sportsman* — ^this being the appellation of 
the Western States* professional gambler, occa- 
sionally abbreviated to 'sport* He is a man of 
peculiar charactoristics, though not confined to 
California. II is like may be met with all over 
the United States, but more frequently in those 
of the South and South-west The Mississi];)])! 
Valley is his congenial 'coursing-ground, and its 
two great metropolitan cities. New Orleans and 
St Louis, his chief centres of operation ; Natchez, 
Memphis, Vicksburg^ Louisville, aud Cincinnati 
being places provincial, which he only honours 
with an occasional visit. He is encountered 
aboard all the big steamboats — those called 'crack, 
and carrying the wealthier class of passengers ; 
while the others he leaves to the more timid aud 
less noted practitioners of his calling. Wherever 
seen, tlic 'sport* is resplendent in shirt-front, 
glittering studs, with a grand cluster of diamonds 
upon his finger that sparkles like a stalactite as ho 
deals out the canls. He is, in truth, an ekffaiit ot 
the first water, apparelled and perfumed as a 
D’Orsay or Beau Briimmell ; and, although ranking 
socially lower than -these, has a sense of honour 
quite us high — perhaps higher than hail either. 
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CHAPTER XX.— A MONT^ BANK IN FULL BLAST. 

In tlie Raloon £1 Dorado, aa already said, there 
are five gambling-tables, side by side, but with 
wide spaces between for the players. Presiding 
over the one which Btainls central is a man of about 
tliiity years of age, of gowl ligiire, and well-formed 
fuatiircSi^thc latter denoting Spanish descent — his 
rheeks clean shaven, the upper lip moustached, 
the under' having a pointed impenal or ‘goatee,* 
which extends below the extremity of his chin, 
lie has his hat on — so has everybody in the ruoiii 
—a white bcavci) set upon a thick shock of black 
wavy hair, its brim shadowing a face that would 
be eminently haiidsoiiie but for the eyes, that shew 
sullen, if not sinister. These, like his hair, are 
coal-black in colour, though he rarely raises their 
lids, his gaze being habitually fixed on the canls 
held in his hands. Once only has he lookcil up, 
and around, on hearing a uamu pronounced — 
Montijo. Two native ('aliforniaiis standing close 
Itehiinl him arc cngiigc<l in a dialogue, in which 
they incidentally speak of Don (in^gorio. It is a 
matter of no muiiicnt— only a slight allusion— and, 
as their convei'sation is almost iiistautly over, the 
LLunte dealer again drops his long dark lashes, and 
goes on with the game, his features resuming their 
wonted impassibility. 

Though to all a])poaTancc immobile as those of 
the sphinx, one watching him closely could see, 
that there is soiiicthiiig in his mind besides MoiitiV 
.For although the })lay is running high, and large 
bets are Indug laid, he seems regardless about the 
result of the game — for this night only, since it 
lias never been so before. 11 is air is at times 
abstracted — more than ever after hearing that 
name— while be deals out the caitls carelessly, 
once, or twice, making mistakes. Put os these 
I have been tritling, and n»ttdily rectified, the player.^ 

I around the table have taken no particular notice 
of them. Nor yet of his abstractiuii. It is 
not sulficieiitly iiiaiiil'est to attract attention ; 
and with the "womleri'ul coiniiiand he has over ' 
himself, none of them suspect that he is, at tV. >• j 
iiioiiient, a prey to rellectioiis of the strongest . 
bitterest kind. 

There is one, however, who is a^ ■ ii. 
know'iiig the cause ; this, a mail p ti-.* 

players* side of the table, and ••pjM- 

the dealer. Ho is a personage « i •' r *h!:t. 
frame, a little below mediT,.(ii iitigl I'V iwuitl. | 
complexion, and straight hoii / *. ai .ippi^ar- 

aiice a mi/uv; (!!aliibri:Ian. ti.' unb r ; n (Ntriiig the 

national costume, but simi.'.. a.-Oi . black hinjA- 
cloth. He 1 '«? lil j bi ! ', staai'.ig large siim.^ 
appa*’?’itly iftdifiVrrnt ns to lli** n^solt, whih at ! 
the saw 'time eyeing tlicrdcposiu of. the ocher 
playjBlf‘'Vith eager nenvms anxiety, as though 
tkcir losses and gains conoerju d him nmro than 
hw own— the former, to a!l aputararice, glad- 
do uing liini, the latter troubling him! His be- 
, b.'iviour might be deemed etmiigc, and doubtless 
I would, wero tliere any oim to obaciTc it. But 
I tliere is not; each plijror is absorbed iu his own 
i play, uud 'the cabalatioii of chauces. In addition 
to watching hia feBow-gamesters around the tabic, 

: 'his eccentric individual ever and anon turns his 
i«?‘yo upo4 the dealer —its expression at such tiincs 
I that of intense earnestness, with something 
wt'.jtesembles reproof— os though annoyed by 


the latter handling his cards so carelessly, and ; 
would sharply rebuke him, if he could get tho 
opportunity without being observed. The secret 
of the whole matter being, that he is a sleeping- 
partner in the Monte bank— the moneyed one 
too ; most of its capital liaving been supplied by 
bim. Hence his iiidiirercnce to the fate of liU 
own slakes — ^for winning or losing is all the 
same to him — and his anxiety about those of the 
general cindc of players, liis partnership is not 
Rusncctcd ; or, if so, only by the initiated. 
Although sitting face to fiice with the dealer, no 
sign of recognition ptasses betw'ccn them, nor is 
any speech exchanged. They seem to have no 
acf[uaiiitance with one another, beyond that begot 
out of the game. And so the play proceeds, 
uiuhLst the clinking of coin, and clatteiing^ of 
ivory pieces, these monrjtunous sounds diversified 
by tlie calls ‘ Soto ’ thi.s, ami ‘ Cabal Lo * that, xvitli 
now and then a ‘ Carujo I * or it may be ‘ Just my 
luck ! * from tiro lips of some mortified loser. But, 
beyond such slight cbullitiuu, ill-temper docs not 
shew itsedf, or, at all events, docs not lead to ! 
any altercation with the dealer. That would be !. 
dangerous, as all are aware. On the tabic, close ! 
to his right elbow, rests a double-barrelled pist'' , 
both barrels of which are loaded. And tb ■ 
no one takes particular notice of it, any ' . uaQ; 
if it xvere a pair of snuffers on their trey, .sr oirc 
of tho ordinary implements of the •ill kjiow 
well enough that he who keep'' rlamlibg 
symbol of menace before their » • ■>, i., pre.pared to 
use it on provocation. 

It is ten oVliick, and the b»nk i'? in full 
blast Up to this hour llm in \\:\\ * 

row arouiid the tables were staking only s V i" | 
dollars at a tinie-*^ skivmusliers in ol ‘ 

the main aur.y, firing shots li n\ 

of light calibre. • h * t.oovv ar»illery - 


raiks \ 


come iijj, the raiks > .ivc ti’le.^ .uvl the 
bccoino double! ai? ;T,u.l the d4'f .cut tables— t*i 
rows of pi. pliMies th»-ce, 'iigaging in tl 

gome.. And Mr^cdd oi silver ilyllars, gold eagle. 

' and doul.'hv^jiy. -the hist iKrinf tlie great guns— arc 
j flui..: di/wii the -^ecn baize, with a rattle 
. <'• ' s Vinous as ti. ; hr! IK of musketry. The battle 
^ UP night has bi ';uii. 

Put Monte ;ind Faro arc not the only attractions 

• f ihc £1 Dorado. The shrine of Ricchus— its 

• iriuking-bar— has its worshippers as well, a score 
of them standing in front of it, xvith others 

I con}.tintly coining and going. Among the latest 
: arrivals arc tw’o young ihcn in tho attire of navy 
officers. At a distance it is not easy to distinguish 
the naval uniforms of luitioiis — almost univer- 
sally dark blue, xvith gold bands and buttons. 
More especially is it ditiicult, xvlicn these are of 
the two cognate bmiiches of the gn?at Anglo-Saxon 
race — English and American. While still upon 
the street, the ollicei's in question might liave been 
taken fur either; but once xvitbin the saloon, and 
under the light of its imiiieroiis lamps, the special 
insignia on tlicir cai>8 proclaim them aa belonging 
to a British man-of-war. And so do they, since 
they are Edwiiixl Crozier and Willie Cadwiulader. . 

They have cnteretl without auy definite design, 
further than, os Crozier said, to Miavc u shot at 
the tiger.’ Besides, os they have been told, a 
night in San Francisco would not be couiplcto 
witliout a look in at £1 Dorado. ^ 

Soon aa inside the saloon, they step towards iU 
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drinking-bar, Crozier saying: ‘Come, Cadi let’s 
do Bome sparkling:’ 

‘All nght,’ responds the descendant of the 
Cymri, his face already a little flushed with what 
they have had at the Parker. 

‘Pint bottle of champagne !’ calls Crozier. 
‘We’ve no pints here,’ saucily responds the 
bar-keeper— a gentleman in shirt sleeves, with 
gold buckles on his embroidered braces— too 
grand to append the courtesy of ‘sir.’ ‘Nothing 
less than quarts,’ he deigns to ad< 1 . 

‘A quart bottle, then,’ cries Crozier, tossing 
down a doubloon to pay for it ‘A gallon, if 
you ’ll only have the goodness to give it us.’ 

The sight of the gold coin, with a closer inspec- 
tion of his customers, and perhaps some dread of a 
second sharp rejoinder, secures the attention of the 
dignified Ctuifomian Ganymede, who, relaxing his 
hauteur, condescends to serve them. 

While drinking the champngiu^^the young offi- 
cers direct their eyes towards tha^..art of the saloon 
occupied by the gamesters, lliey see several 
clnshnn of men collected around tables, some 
lUitiing, ethers standing. They know what it 
ifttfans, aii l that there is Monte in their midst. 
Though (.':iuwallader has often heard of the game, 
he has ik / er played it, or been a spectator to its 
play. Crozier, who has both seen and played 
It, promises to initiate him. Tossing off their 
g^asseaL and rtH'.eiving the change — ^not much 
jout of a doubloon — they approadi one of the 
Mont^ tabb^> - that in the centre of the saloon, 
around whi«'h there are players, standing and 
sitting three deep. It is some time before they 
call squeeze tlirough the two outside concentric 
rinllB, and get within betting distance of the table. 
TKo-o already around it arp not men to be pushed 
’ •xnurt, or make way for a couple of young- 
V-^Vh'i'v<^cr^‘iiie appearance, or impatient 
i. i.ir In the'ciCTC aw officers of far 

!| !•' . MTik than they, though Ijelonging to a dif- 

I • . ifTi . j i'.c ; naval captains commander^ 
j -iiiid of nivi., majors, coloiiels-^«ven generals. 
What tanj for a pair of boisterous subalterns ? 
Or zrbat veek the lougn gold-diggers, and stalwart 
tr.ippers, ;irouiid the table, for any or all .of 
thcm}.c lt IK .1 chain, however ill-assorted in' its 
links ndf to severed sans cirimonie; and tiio 
nuiig l^U^h officers must bide their time. A 
Ittle patience, r.nd their turn will come too. 

. PractialDg tJiis, they wait for it with the best 
grace fhev can. And not very long. One after 
another, the infatuated gamesters get played out ; 
each, as ^ iees his last dollar swept away 
from - him K the ruthless rake of tho croupier, 
heaving a and retiring from the table; 
most of them with seeming reluctance, and look- 
ing back, 08 a stripped traveller at the footpad 
who has turned his pockets inside out Soon the 
outer ring is broken, leaving spaces between ; into 
one of which slips Crozier, Cadwalloder pressing 
in alongside of him. Gradually they squeeze nearer 
and nearer, till they are close to the table’s edge. 
Having at length attained a position where they 
can conveniently place bets, they are about 
plunging their hands into their pockets for the 
necessary stakes, when all at once the act is i'nter- 
znpted. The two turn towards one another, with 
eyes, attitude^ everything expressing not only sur- i 
prise, but stark, speech-depriving astonishment | 
Por on the opposite side of the table, seated in a 


grand chair, presiding over the game, and dealing 
out the cardB^ Crozier sees the man who has been 
making love to Carmen Montijo— his rival of the 
morning ; while at the same instant Cadwallader 
has caught sight of his rival— the suitor of Ificz 
Alvarez 1 


STORY OF BASSET. 

Thb story of Basset illustrates convict life, and is 
otherwise curious. Tho father of this waywotd 
youth had been the blacksmith of the village, and 
died when he was a child. His mother was a woman 
of a kind heart, an easy disposition, and a weak 
wilL She exercised little control over her son, 
who, as he grew up^ was allowed to do much as 
he pleased. He was a bold, active, restless, and 
withal somewhat wilful boy, the first among his 
companions in every legitimate village pastime, 
and generally tho first also in every mischievous 
prank and unlawful escapade. Quite undisciplined, 
and following in all things his own will and 
pleasure, he had not a bad or callous heart, and 
after his own wild, boyish fashion, loved his mother. 
After a long ^vidowhood, Mrs Basset married again, 
and young Basset found in his new father one of 
! 08 strong a will as himself. It was soon evident 
that the two could never live together on terms of 
agreement, and the stepfather determined that the 
boy must leave the house. Ho therefore apprenticed 
him on hoard a man-of-war, and young Insect took 
bis departure. For a little time, while the novelty 
of the thing lasted, he liked his new life, hut before 
very long he began to weary of it. His previous 
life had bceii the worst of schooling for the enforced 
discipline of the navy. He chafed at the restraint 
and control, longed onco more to be his own 
master, and resolved to escape from what he had 
grown to regard as a bondage, on the first occasion 
that offered. Such an opening as he sought was 
longer in arriving than he had anticipated, but at 
last he thought it hod come. A part of the crew 
of the vessel in which he served mutinied, and 
Basset engaged himself in the conspiracy, with tho 
liope that it would prove successful, and afford 
him opportunity for obtaining the freedom he 
yearned for. But the plot miscarried, and the 
mutineers wT-ie one and all sentenced to transpor- 
tation. 

It might have been iLc^eht that Basset would 
have mode an unruly and ditficuii j^^'^oncr, but it 
was not BO. He was naturally of quick perceptions, 
and his period of man-of-war service bad had the 
effect of teaching him a certain amount of foresight 
and self-control. He soon took in the conditions 
of his position. He saw and heard of nmny 
instances of men who, by quiet conduct, had gained 
their freedom long before the term of their trans- 
portation was completed, and he knew of some of 
these same men who had attained in a short sp^e 
to independence and comfort. He saw that a 
mitigation of sentence followed upon good conduc^ 
not in exceptional cases, but as thb rule, and he 
resolved to act accordingly. He would not chaio 
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or rebel against his present fate, but bear patiently, 
keeping always steadily in view the end at which | 
lie was aiming. Freedom was a passion in this | 
man's nature, and the very longing for it now | 
lielped him in his determLnation to preserve a I 
quiet and orderly demeanour, as the surest and I 
speediest means of winning his liberty. For a long I 
while this resolve held good. Basset's conduct | 
was uniformly satisfactory. He was reserved and ! 
silent in his manner, and those in authority over 
him thought him sullen and moody, but otherwise 
they had no fault to find. So things went on with 
Basset until a circumstance occurred which was 
again to change the current of his life. He was at 
this time one of a gang of prisoners employed in 
building a bridge across a river. One day some 
failure in his duty on the part of Basset brought 
upon him the censure of the overseer. The thing 
had happened through no wilfulness of the man's, 
not even through carelessness, hut was due wholly 
to inadvertence. But the overseer was in an 
irritable mood, his temper had been otherwise 
tried that morning, and his rebuke was sharp and 
peremptory. Basset received it in silence ; but 
tlie suddenly darkening Viaige, which he could not 
wholly hide, did nut escape the overseer. It 
magnified the prisoner's fault in his eyes, and it 
now appeared clear to him that this was a case 
that demanded some sharper treatment than mere 
words. 11c wrote the following note, addressed to 
the magistrate of the neighbouring township, and 
gave it to Basset to deliver : 

*Dkar Sin— /'feose order the hearer (Xo, 73), 
ticeniy kuhee; and oblige, youre very truly' 

This was a form of epistle ver^ common in those 
days. The power of administration in rcganl to the 
Hogging of the convicts was vested in the magistrates. 
Basset delivered the note, received his lashes os 
order, and returned to his work. Next night, No. 
73 was missing from the camp. He had nnule his 
escape to the woods. The man’s naturally hot and 
hasty spirit had been again roused by the injustice 
which he had received, and his former resolves had 
given way. He had never been flogged before ; 
during his sea-life, his quick temper and impatience 
of authoritj^ hod never led him into any indin- ; 
cretion punishable b^ the lash ; his final tiiin-:’ I 
giession had brought its own prescribed p( u.tlt y. 

Search was made for Basset with all th«* vigour 
and vigilance whjeh at that time attended the par- 
Biiit of esca]^ convicts ; but in this instance it 
proved fruitless. The surrounding co.dntry had 
but recently been opened up, and os little 
known. Basset got clear a\v.(y to the woods, and 
penetrating daily deeper iisto the fastnesses of the 
forest, fell in .with a sie dl tribe, 6f black fellows, 
with whom he at once cast *.i his lot. He knew 
™t this would bn the 'urcst of all means whirb 
adopt to make good hli escape. His novc 
®PT*j*hian« extended to him all the ho&pitality 
withiiK^ their knowledge, and tlicir unsuspicious 
dejneanouT won his confidence, klingliug with 
ih ‘ ypcottth savagery of their life, he found gentler 
W of character, which made Existence among 
‘■bcm. tolerable. Hia. life now' approximated, us 
ttj*awy Os possible, to that of those around him. 
« soon ppokd their language, learned to hunt and 


trap the wild animals which supplied them with 
food~the kangaroo, the wallaby, and the native 
bear ; learned to lure the bird to the snare by the 
simulated call and whistle, tauglit himself to shoot 
with^ the bow, to hurl the boomerang and the 
javelin, to spear the fish in the river, to fashion 
tninningly with his own hand the rude but deadly 
implements of the chase ; and in all these, and the 
various other arts of savage life, ho became as 
skilful as the most expert of those about him^ 
Erelong, too, the ascendency of his higher race 
exerted and manifested its influence. Tacitly, his 
dark-skinned companions confessed his supremacy, 
obeyed. his will, and established him as their leader 
and king. 

Basset was now tasting freedom in its most 
unrestricted forms, and for a time he enjoyed 
it keenly, yielding himself with heart and mind 
to its wild delights, its unfettered abandon, and 
freedom from £.,icare beyond the day. The 
nomadic instinct, which is inherent, though often 
dormant, in most men, and w^hich was e-specially 
strong in him, now hod full scope and liberty. 
The authority, too, wliich he exercised over his 
swarthy comrades in the camp and the chase 
sweetened his wild existence. But the time came 
when these pleasures palled upon him. The com* 
panionship of his uncouth though faithful followers 
grew irksome to^ him, aud the power he wielded 
over them lost its zest. He cast about how he 
might best escape from the tribe, and was at last • 
successful in eluding them. He buried himself ii^ 
the recesses of a remote mountain gully, which he 
had one day by chance wandered into during a, 
solitary hunting expedition, and of tlic rxidtence 
of which he felt certain that his com onn inns were 
ignorant The black men sought their missing * 
chief in vain, and then iiKcimcd for liian as 
dead. It' w-as a wild^ lonely, yet bcMutifiil sjKit 
which Basset had made bis retreat ; a deep and^. 
narrow reft in the heart of ilm hills. 'Fhe 
tains, steep, high, aud ragged, walled it J 

every side, and at it, bottom ttow^j.i'a'IfngUt awL/ 
rapid torrent. The vegetatio^f „f Sipieme ' 
luxuriance aud beauty ; a network of til- 

ing greo*j:ry bound th^yforest together in oneim- 
penetr.iUk- inaas. 'j. ^viui a spot whero tlio virgin 
for. t had never yet been touched by the white 


ewl 'uiiavakencd, save by tho ciy of wild- 
bivds, since the oreatioii iiosset cleared a space 
bn a small grassy vhueau ^t the head of the 
gully, and here, the stems of fallen gum- 
trees, withes of t.ie willow, and clay from the 
bed of the stream, built himself a hut About 
him and above, the pines and the shc-oaks waved 
and sang, f bv torrent sang beneath. Soon he began 
to foi-l tiiewant of sufficient occupation. To one 
of hi<« restless activity of mind and body, inaction 
was n bimleii. The capture of such animals and 
birds OB he required fur food employed but a small 
{^rt of the dty. He did not usually stray far out- 
side the coniiuos of his mountain valley, lest he 
should again meet with any of his late companions ; 
but one day he had wandered a long way beyond 
the boundaries of the gorge. He hod toft the moun- 
tains behind, and had descended upon the plain. 
Wandering on, with no fixed purpose in his min^ 
he came upon a solitary homestead standing in 
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the midst of a level, well-giussed couatiy, sparely 
sprinkled with woodland. It was the awelling 
of Hugh Kiivanagh, a spirited and adventurous 
'8(|Utittcr, who, seeking new and wider pastures for 
his increasing flocks, hod pushed farther and farther 
into tlic interior of the country, until his l{ist, 
and what he thought would be his flnal resting- 
place was one of the remotest stations in the 
colony. As Basset contemplated the home of Mr 
Kavanagh and its surroundings— the ganlen in 
front, and the small farmyard and outJiouses in 
the rear, on air of thriving and civilised comfort 
pervailing the whole-— an idea took possession 
of him. Concealing himself in the neighbour- 
hood, he waited till nightflill. AHien all lights 
had been extinguished in the house, and everything 
seemed quiet and at rest, Basset stole from his 
hiding-place. First he entered one of the out- 
houses, and stealthily explored its interior. It 
was a bright moonlight night — a circumstance 
which assisted him greatly in his cj|Jerprise. At 
ono cud of the place he found a goat and two 
kids, and at the other several lambs with their 
mothers. He took the goat and its kids. Then he 
entered the garden in front of the house, and 
gathered several plants of flowers and veget^ibles, 
carefully taking them up by the roots. He w’os 
guided by no choice in the matter, selecting the 
])lant3 as they came, but lie made no wanton 
destruction among them, taking as many only as 
he wanted. Withdrawing with his stolen booty, he 
placed the plants in liis game-bag, slung the goat 
and the kids on his shoulder, ami made his way 
back to his mountain home. A few nights after, 
lie retnmod to the scene of his depredations, ami 
repeated his former exploit. He now took a sheep 
aud two lambs ; and besides these, a spade ami a 
hoe, and a quantity of diilereiit kinds ot grain from 
Uie stalls 

Basset had now the means of creating occupa- 
^.^11 fur himself. He tilled the little plateau on 
^lic^Jiis hut was raised, and planting liis llowem 
and sowing’ ife cultivatcMl, tended, and 

nursed tlie patcii gnmnd morning ami night 
with assiduous care, copious dews of evening 
watered it, the soil was ’ds virgin strength, 

and in no long time a ga.^c^i blossomed and 
smiled, and a little corn-fiehl wdycJ a golden 
billow around the log-hut. For dis kids and 
lambs. Basset built a small fold ; creatures 
multiplied until a little flock demanded li • ^irtlier 
cate. Tlie pleasure and pride of ownership 'hicli 
he now experienced in the possession of his ga* '^cn, 
his-flcld, and his live-stock, was a new. niid 
veiy agreeable feeling to him. He enjoyed ])erfcct 
freedom, together wdth a certain sense of civilisa- 
tion. He was dependent upon no man ; he was 
entirely sclf-suflicing and self-supporting. Now 
and then, indeed, at long intervals, he paid a visit 
to Mr Kavanagb’s station, and- -well, stole several 
articles which it was beyond his resources to 
produce himself. On one occasion, finding the 
iumily all from home during the day, he entered the 
house itself, and took thence a number of books. 
To the Tcsuling of these he gave himself in the 
hot summer noons ami the long winter evenings. 
They were an odd and miscellaneous assortment, 
for he hod picked tliem up promiscuously from 
Mr Kavanagh's tables and shelves us they came to 
his hand. But Basset reml and re-read them, 
whether fact or fancy, without much thought of 


discrimination, until he knew a great port of their 
contents by heart. 

Thus the hermit lived, solitary, but sufliciiift 
for all tilings in himself, and fur five years lie wtu 
contented and happy. He thought he could live, 
thus for ever ; but he was mistaken. The life he 
had been leading for the past five years harl 
unconsciously to himself, been working a gr.'idual 
but decided change in the man's nature. His 
with the blacks had rather tended to develop ull 
that was wild, reckless, bold, and headstrong in 
his nature. He hod given full rein to tin; noiu^lic 
bias within him ; his heart hml pulsed in acconl 
wnth the untamed hearts of those around him ■ 
exulting in the same fierce joys, ruling over his 
companions chiefly by the exercise of a inor« 
dominant will. The influences that now opcraled 
uiioii him were almost all of a tliverse kind. I fig 
occupations were of a tranquil and peaceful sort ; 
for he now hunted very little, his garden, his sheu]),' 
and his goats supplying him with the grealir 
part of his daily food. In the pursuit of these 
I tranquil lising employments, his blood cooled, his 
pulse grew calmer, liis sinrit less Jiasty and rest- 
less. A change was coming over him. 

Basset sat in his cabin in the long nights, an<l, 
in the pauses of his rcailiiig, listeiiiid to the wild 
commotion outside — to the wind, now learin-^ 

I and shrieking amid the rocks and the shuddering 
; trees ; now sobbing and moaning in a weird, luill- 
hiiiiiaii voice; now cn*eping close up to his door, 
and whispering hoarsely under the liiihd, as Ihoiigli 
half-bcggnng, half-comnianding admittance*. These 
wind-voices, together with the voice of the leniviil, 
took various and inany shapes in his mind, uinl 
laiil hold of his imagination. Among the hooks 
which he liad taken from Mr Kavanaglfs house 
u-as one of (lorman legends, grim, fantastic stories 
of the mysterious and the su pernatural On sh>nuy 
nights, sitting by his lonely wood-fire, his liiiuy 
peopled the tumultuous elements ontshle with tht! 
strange beings of these old legends ; lie cuiiM 
imagine a legion of stiirm-spirits abroad on the 
wind, to whose turimlcnt dominion the valley liad 
for the time been surrendered. On calm nights 
he would walk along the gorge, hut it was a lonely 
sort of pastime. Tlie wan wintry moonlight lillc'I 
the place with a weird eerie sheen, and the guiU' 
trees glimmered on every side, white and haggard 
looking, like melancholy ghosts. Gradually these 
influences had an awing effect upon Basset's 
mind. Tlie intense suliLude of the iiiouu tains, 
which in stormy seasons became tiesolation, 
was beginning to overpower, and almost to raw 
hixu. Whatever of wili'uliiess and stubborn r(*siflt- 
aiice wa.s innate in him, was becoming tinned 
Sind aUbdued. He now acknowledged no human 
master, aPd the stern impassive forces of nature 
were overmastering him. His lonely liberty was 
making him a "rave, thoughtful, and joyless man. 
lie went about his :*aily occupation in his garden, 
his field, and among jii.7 . animals, but they were 
ceasing to yield him the satisfiiction and tlm 
pleasure which they had once done. Ho betook 
himself more ami more to his books, amon" wnic i 
were a PUgrim^s Protjrm and an odd volume oi 
Bhakspeare. These he pondered and brooded > 
aud though blundering sometimes in their ini - 
pretatioii,' came, nevertheless, to a pretty c c 
general understanding of what ho read. 

Seven years in all he passed in his valley , se j 
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golden rammeis, seven stormfnl and dreary winters, 
^id then the solitude had fairly overmastered him. 
Absolute freedom hod worn him out. 

It was again summer, a calm and beautiful 
evening in November. Mrs Kavanogli sat at the 
door of her house, working .at some piece of 
sewing, watching the sunset, and uAvailing the 
return of her husband from liis (Lay’s occupation. 
Her two children, a boy and girl, played together 
near at hand. As she looked up ever .and anon, 
to view the fading sunset, and to gaxc in the 
direction whence her husband should appear, 
a figure came suddciily into her field of vision, 
cnicigiiig from the scattered clumps of woodlimcl 
that fringed the horizon line. It could not be 
her hushand, for it was the figure! of a pc^destriaii. 
It advanced steadily, and the clearer its outlines 
became, the more unfutiiiliur it looked to Mrs 
Kavaii«'i^h’s eyes. Wlieii at length she made out 
distinctly the appearance of ttie stranger, some 
slight discomposure mingled with her wonder. 
Tlie man advanced till within half-a-dozen 
3 'ai'ds of where she sat, and then pausc'd. For 
a woman, Airs Kavanc^^h Avas not easily friglitencd. 
The \rifc of an Austnilian liack woodsman in thosi! 
days sometimes f(dt the advantage of a steady heart 
and nerve, and frci^uently acemired both. Hut Airs 
Kavanagh’s pulsci (luickeneJ and her lieail heat 
taster as sliii regarded the strange* figure bi!fore 
]icr, clad in rough goat-skins, Avith long thick 
hair falling ov(*r his shoulders, a face aa-iu-u and 
haggard AAitli solitude, half-hi«ld(JU in a dark flow’- 
iug groAvth of heard. The children Avere (rroiich- 
iiig about their iiiotln.*r’s kuces—the girl hidden 
completely .amid the folds of her dress, the hoy 
peeping tiiiiidiv forth Avith eyes of starthMl Avouder. 
Vet Basset liaif not a renulsive fac(*, ami his form 
was straight and shapidy. He Avas still in the 
prime of life, and the iiiniieiiccs that had fur- 
roAA'od and aged his fart* hud not bent his body. 
A painter might have taken him as he stood as 
a model fur tlie nrophet .John, Avorn out Avith the 
Avilderiicss and long preaching, and luit have i 
needed to idealise iiiucfi. His eyes had a IioHoaa', 
wearied look, hut. Avere not Avild. lie paiist.*d a 
few moments hefore he spoke, and then said : 
^Is the master at home, missis 

‘No; but I expect him CA’cry iiiinulc,’ Airs 
Ka\'unagh replied. 

‘Then, with your loaA'c, missis, I’ll wait for 
him ; ’ and Avithout speaking more. Basset seated 
himself on the ground. 

At that moment Mrs Kavanagh caught sight of 
her liiishand advancing mpidly on horseback. She 
went forwanl Avitli the tAA'o children to meet him ; 
and Kavanagh checked his horse, and .alighted, as 
they apnroached. 

‘Hugh,’ said Airs KaA’aiiagh (piickly, ‘hero is a 
man Avishing to sec you— a stnuige, Avild-lookiiig 
creature, I never saw before.’ Jii another moment 
the two men stood face to fiice. 

‘Alister,’ began Basset, Avitli a slight motion of 
his hand, indicative of a desire to bo allowed to 
speak first, ‘ iny name is Basset 1 am a convict, 
a lag. I escaped lAvelve years ago. •Somc’ll say 
that was Avi-ong ; maybe it Avas, and maybe they ’d 
have done the same, if they M been me. But let 
that I’ve been living iii the Avoods ever since 
*-a long time Avilli the hlacks, a long time by 
myaelt’ os you see me. Alaybe you aa'UI Avoiuler 
when 1 tell you 1 have got a good many things 


together up there in the mountains. Well, 1 stole 
’em — I stole ’em from you ; came down here, and 
took ’em away at night, but, as Heaven is my wit- 
ness, I never took more ’n 1 needed ; and now you 
can have ’em, most all, back a^iu. Some of the 
things, the sheep and the goats, lias more ’u trebled. 
I’m tired out living alone. I’ve giVen in. You 
can do with me us you like, master: keep me 
about the place, if you can; giA’c me up to the 
hctaks, if you must.’ 

Basset spoke in a quiet composed \'’oicc, but as he 
uttered his last Avords there Avas a slightly eager, 
questioiiiDg look in his eyes. Kavanagh was sur- 
prised, perplexed. True, the man liad confessed that 
lie h.ad more than once robbed him, but Kavanagh 
felt thankful that he had done no more. He might 
have Ansited the house in his absence and mui^ercd 
his wife and children. Kavanagh every now ami 
then heard of such things, deeds of riUhlcss cruelty 
(lone by escaped convicts, nieu avIio, liiniiiig bush- 
rangers, hedd the parts of the country Avhieh they 
frequented in terror by the audacity of their 
crimes, until recaptured or reduced to surrender by 
starvation. But this man had lived, seemingly, 
a very different kind of lif^ and had done no worse 
th.an steal a fcAV things from him, the AA’ant of 
which had never been felt. Aloreover, he seemed 
thoroughly tamed and subdued by the life he 
had led. Kavanagh had a AA'arm and generous 
lri.sh heart, and Basset’s story awoke in liim sym- 
pathy and interest. But he aa'OS in doubt hoAv to 
act. 

‘ What do you A\-aiit mo to do for you, my man ? ’ 
he asked at length. 

‘ (.’ould ye keep me about the station, master— 
shc]»heiding or such ?’ ({ucried Basset hesitatingly. 

‘ That AA’ould hardly do ; against law, you knoAv,’ 
replied Kavanagh don bl fully. 

* Yes, so I suppose. Well, do Avhat you please, 
master,* 

‘I’ll try and do my best for you,* pursued 
KaA'aiiagh. ‘You can stay here to-night, and 
1 'll think the matter over before the morning.’ 

That night, Kavanagh and his wife deliberated 
the mutter gravely, and agreed finally as to what 
AA'us best to be duiic. Early next day, Kavanagh 
started for Hobart Town. He Avas a AA’ell-knoAvti 
man in the colony, an ohl selller, a rich man 
now, whose AA’callh gaA’e him position aud intlu- 
oiice, while his personal qualities iiuule him re- 
spected aud liked. He laid Basset's case before 
the authuritics, and pleaded the cause of tlie escaped 
convict Avith earnestness and Avisdom ; and he was 
successful.' The Iuav Avas merciful, and Kavanagh 
returned home Avith .a free panloii for his clieiiL 

For several years Basset roinniiied on Air Kava- 
nagh's run as one of the rcmilar station hands. 
During that time he remained always the same — 
docile, trustworthy, .and hanl-Avorkiug, genuinely 
grateful for his changed lot. When, in 1853, the 
traiispoitatiuu of criminals to Ttismania ceased, 
Air .Kavanagh olfcred him a piece of land in the 
vicinity of Hobart ToAvn, and proposed to him 
that he should turn market-gai’dener. The idea 
was to Basset a congenial one, and he immediately 
a(!cepted Air Kavanagh’s oiler. Years went by, aud 
he prospered, until he had mode for himself a 
moderate competence, aud his name came to be 
spoken of with honour and respect 

If there he any among our readem who haA'e 
CA'CT visited the beuutifuL little Tasmanian capital, 
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they will remember how the town is ginlled with * Ferrars. you aclmiro Miss Hallam,* I said, 
pleasant gardens and smiling orchanls, lying along He liad his head bent, and was kicking the dead 
the slopes of tlie ad jacent hills. Any one of these leaves with liis feet os he walked. When he raised 
may have been the property and contained the his blue eyes, they were filloA with the expression 
home of Basset the ex-convict. of a imssioii I liad never noticed in them before 

— and which fully corroborated the four woiyIs he 

THE TWO BACHELORS. uttered, os his eyes met mine : ‘ I do love her !* 

IV TWO PAUTS.-PAM II .. »« ”>“y I Wfts thundeistmck at 

IN TWO TARTS. lART II. announcement. ]\fnch ns I had notetl the 

The warm August days ripened into mellow change in Ferrars, I had licsitated to ascribe it to 
September. Since the night of tlacVs reverie, a the circumstance of his being in love. I protested 
change had certainly come over him, but as yet juid raged against such folly — falling in love with 
he left me uninformed as to the cause. Some- a lady with whom he had never exchanged a single 
times his old gaiety would return, but it was sure word. For answer, a passionate confession was 
to be followed by a fit of more sombre silence than poured into my iistniiislied ears, in which he 

before. 1 cha1fe<1 him about it ollLeu, but his testy vowed he must, and would win her. Matters 

replies invariably shut me u]). AVe never met Miss were iiiailo considerably worse w'hen we received 
Hallam, and the only time wc saw her wjia in the our letters that evening informing us of business 
morning among her flowers, or in the evening, engagements requiring our immediate return to 
when, after having ravished ns with her music, she town. It would be impossible for us to Tciiiain 

stepped out on the balcony, leaning on her fatliers more than three tlays longer, 

ami, to enjoy the moonlight. On such occ-asioiis ‘ Humph ! your time is rather limited, Ferrars/ 
Jack seemed strangely affected, and would cither I said, with more sarcasm than sympathy. ‘ You 11 
break forth into voluminous praises of her grace be a jwetty sharp fellow if you woo and win a 
and beauty, or sit gazing mutely at the ap])aritioii. handsome, girl in three day.^.* 


and beauty, or sit gazing mutely at the ap])aritioii. 
•Such a state of atfairs led me naturally enough to 


The next morning he came down to breakfast 


the conclusion that whatever might be the mutter looking pale and hagganl. I don’t believe he had 
with Ferrars, the fair cantutrice had somctliiiig to slept all night, but 1 ma«le no in«iuiries, as I felt 
do with it. annnyed at this ulaniiiiig impulse of my old friend, 

One afternoon wc resolved to have a row down and was altogether out of temper with' tliis advcii- 
the loch, and as T crossed the lawn with an oar tiii-e of his. ilc ate little or no breakhist, and 
over each slionlder, T chanced to glance at Colonel hioked so dejecteil, that at last my sympathies 
Ilallam’s window, where the two ladies were seated were aroused, and I shouted cheerfully: ‘Cheer 
sewing. The younger one was scanning me with uji, oM fellow; well managi* it all beautifully, and 
a half'amused expression in her brown eyes; and you *11 go up to lAondon the accepted siiilwr of 
as Jack came sauntering down the gravel-path with Miss Hallam.’ • 

a hand in each pocket, I quietly said: ‘Miss (iradually he became more animated, and began 
Hallam ’s at the window/ to talk, and finally quite shocked me by declaiing 

He looked in the direction I indicated, and, to that he w'as going to wTite and prot»osc to Miss 
my surprise, he immediately blushed np like a girl. Hallam that very day. L conshlcred him to be 
‘ Why, Jack, old fellow, what’s the mutter f’ I simply mad, but he had apparently thought it well 
asked, with a smile I could not repress. Mi-ss over, and was dctcniiined w'hat course to adopt. 
Hallam was viewing us with the aid of an 02)cra> ‘But, Jack, the thing is preposterous/ 1 argued; 
glass. ‘she knows nothing about you. Can you expect 


Hallam was viewing us with the aid of an 02)cra> ‘But, Jack, the thing is 2 >reposti.‘rous/ 1 argued; 
glass. ‘she knows nothing about you. Can you expect 

‘Pshaw ! Harding, get on board quick, and row anything but a distinct refusal V 
as well as you can/ he answered, throwing himself ‘ And what would you reconiincml f ’ he asked, 
into the stem of the boat, in a position where the curling his upper lip as he waited fur my advice, 
sunshine struck forcibly on his liaiid.sonic face and ‘ AVhy, gel introduced to her first, and wait at 
auburn locks. least until you know her a lillle before you make 


into tne stem oi the boat, in a position where the curling his upper lip ns he waited lor my advice, 
sunshine struck forcibly on his liaiid.sonic face and ‘ AVhy, get introduced to her first, and wait at 
auburn locks. least until you know her a little before you make 

I bent as gracefully as I could to my oars— I had such a projiosal/ 1 said, 
been a fair oarsman at Cambridge -and soon the ‘ Have I not been waiting for the last two 
little craft was skimming far over the sunlit months t ’ lie answered. ‘ And do you forget that 


in two days I must leave lliis place 


‘Ami will nothing pcrsumlc yon that it is an 

_A A- i- 1 ‘ -.1 ...ill 


little crait was SKinimuig lar over the sunlit months t he unswereii. ‘ And do you lorget iiiai 
ripples. in two days I must leave lliis ydace f There is no 

As it was still early when we returned, wc time fur wailing now ; it must be action, immediate 
strolled down the x-oad until it would be time and peremptory ! ’ 

to go in for dinner, when, tiirniiig a corner, we ‘ And are you quite determined to do — this— 
came suddenly upon Miss Jlallam and her father, this thing f ’ 
mounted on a couple of s2)1endid grays. As she * Quite.’ 

cantered pa.st us with a smile, her beautiful iiice ‘And will nothing pcrsumlc yon that it is an 
flushed with the exercise,! certainly thought 1 had extremely foolish action, and one which will ho 
never seen any one half so lovely. Her perfect certain to defeat all your wishes f * 
forni ; the grace of every fold of her dark-green * Under the circumstances, 1 consider it the only 
riding-habit ; the indescribable coils and twists of thing to be done.’ 

her brown hair, with the siiiisliine sluuliiig it to 1 succumbed. In dilficulties of a different 
gold ; the cmpicitish little felt hat turned up on nature he hud generally iiroycd a better diploma- 
one side, with its dancing plume and streaming list than I, and jierchauce his skill might extend 
gossamer— combined to make up a charming tout to tlixs department also. - , 

ensembUf which Wiis altogether irre-sistiblc. Jack ‘ AVell, if it must be action, as you say it 
had stared after her in opcii-inoutlied admiratiou action let it be ; you must write your proposal, 1 
for such an indecent length of time, tliat I was Siiid, pulling out the writing-materials wiw olac- 
constraiiied to accuse liim. rity, and placing a chair for Jack at the desk; and 
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after a full hour’s scribbling down and scratching 
out, a clean copy was penned, wliich ran as follows : 

DaTL 1)*AUI10C1I ftrpt. 22, IWil. 

PEAB Miss IIallam — I re^rret tfiat circuni- 
stances have prevented me iiiakiiig your acquaint- 
ance cro I n<ldress to you wonls, wliich, 1 pray, 
you will not think lightly of, from the mere fact 
that 1 have never spoken to you. Since I came 
here, two months ago, you have excited my iiiUmsc 
iulniirutioii, which feeling has lately ripened into 
a deep and passionate love. 

My business engagements now demand my im- 
mediate return to Loudon, but I feel that I cannot 
^0 witlioiit iirst learning from you my fate. £ 
make you now an honourable oiler (tf my hand in 
marriage, and beseech you not to think lightly of 
it, as on your decision must depend my life’s hap- 
piness or misery. If possilile, an answer per to- 
day’s post will very much oblige.— Yours respect- 
fnily, John Fkiiuaus. 

* That will do,’ I said, holding the sheet, covered 
with Jack’s neat handwriting, at arm’s-length. 
*(!oncise; to the point; not too spoony ; slightly 
hii'inal ; hut under the circuinstaiices it is better so.’ 

Jack folded the letter ami addressed it; and with 
serious misgivings at my heart, which 1 dared not 
express, I walki^l with him to the post'OiUc(‘, and 
saw him drop the missive into the box. We did 
uolliiiig all day but lounge about the house ami 
garden, waiting anxiously until the postnian would 
bring the letters in the evening. At length, the 
weaiy day passed, and the letter-carricT arrived ; 
and sure enough there it was, a little pink note, 
addressed to Jehu Ferrars, Esquire. My heart 
beat ns ((iiickly as if it were my own hajipiness 
that was at slake as Jack broke tin: seal. L looked 
over his shoulder, and what we both Sivw was : 

Wt'ih^rAfhiif Afternonn. 

Dear AIr Fkrkars - -T acce])ltlie great honour 
you have done me. Eefoie, however, meeting you, 
1 would like you to see papa, and obtain his 
consent to our engagement. — ^Yoiirs, sincerely, 

El' .VICE IIallam. 

There is an old adage that says ‘truth is 
stranger than lictioii,’ and if ever I felt the force of 
it, it was as 1 read that note. Contrary to all my 
expecUitiuns, Jack had actually been accepted ! lie 
bore his good-fortune with much more equanimity 
tliiui 1 did, his only remark being ; ‘ Euiiiee- what 
a pretty name ! ’ Wliilc I, with strangely niLxeil 
feelings, actually got up a ‘ hurrah ! ' 

The next ditticulty was, how or where to meet 
Colonel Hallain ami obtain his consent. An idea 
Bei/Aid me ; 1 h;ul seen the old colonel Avalk down 
the road u short time before. ‘ JStay you here,’ I 
said to Jack ; and putting on my liat, off 1 bolted. 
I had not gone far when 1 espied the colonel lean- 
ing on a wire-fence, watching sonic workmen 
‘i't^ing a drain. Pretending to he interested in 
the same pursuit, 1 walked up to liiiii, and made 
flome remark regarding the work. Thereafter we 
got upon the most friendly terms, which ended, 
aa I uiteuded it should, by his walking home 
with me, and coining into the house to join us 
in a rubber at whisk 1 conducted him into the 
dining-room, and went for Jack. IJe lieguii to 
got slightly nervous when he heard what 1 hud 
done, but 1 told him nut to say unythiiig to the 
colonel about his daughter to-uiglit, only to make 


himself as agreeable as he could. I then instructed 
Mrs Mason to set down the very best she hail in 
the house fur supper, and went to entertain our 
interesting guest. Wo found him a chaniiiiig 
old gentleman. At whist, he and dummy beat 
Jack and me ; uiid ]»oe?ePKiTig.'iTi inexhaustible fund 
of humorous stories, the time passed so pleasantly 
thiit it was twelve o’i;lock before he rose to go. 

A cordial invitation to visit him was extended 
to us, as we hade him good-night in the hall, 
which was exactly what 1 wuiiteJ, and incaiit we 
should have. Pulling a grave face, I said : ‘Noth- 
ing wouhl hiive given us grtsUer pleasure had 
we been staying longer, hut we were to leave for 
London the day after to-morrow.' 

‘Then you must spend to-morrow evening with 
me,' was his hearty rejoinder. ‘ I will lake no 
refusal.’ 

And to this arrangement we agrooil. 

‘ A thousand thanks to you, Boh ; you ’re a • -.ipital 
fellow/ said Jack, gratefully grasping iny haiid as 
we separated for the night. 

‘Ferrars!’ 

‘Hollo!’ 

‘ Are you ready ? * I was donning my dre.s5- 
.^uit preparatory to presenting myself in Colonel 
Ibillam’s drawing-room. 

‘Yes.’ 

‘ (kiiiic hero, then.* 

He came in, dressed for conquest evblently, and 
looking faultlessly handsome. I surveyed hiin criti- 
cally. There was nut an item amiss, from the 
neijifie urrangciueiit of his auburn curls, to the 
polish of his jiatent leathers. 

‘How do I look/’ he asked, with a gay laugh, 
and a satisfactorv glance ut his magnilicent pre- 
portions in the mirror. 

‘ Like a Polish prince/ 1 answered. ‘ Miss Hallani 
may have many lovers, but I'll bet a new bat 
she never had a better-looking fellow than you. 
Now, look here; you’ll do exactly as I tell you, 
and not diverge one iota from the rule I lav 
ilown. Ask for Colonel Hallain, and say you wisli 
to see him alone. When the lii-st greetings are 
over, }’ou ’ll u.\ plain to him that Mr Hanlitig is 
detained for a short time with a little packing lie 
had to liiiish, and that you did not wait for him, as 
you had something to communicate to him— the 
colonel. Then pitch into the subject nearest your 
heart; tell him of your business and social c<>uncc- 
tit)iis, and ilon’t neglect to impress him with the 
fact that you’re your mother’s only son, and heir 
to her fortune ami estates. These sort of things 
go a long way with the old boys.’ 

Having thus ilelivered my advice to Jack, I sent 
him otf to push his stMitimeiital fortunes with 
(’olonel Hallani, and sat down pensively to smoke 
a cigar, before following him. About half au hour 
a^terwa^ls 1 sallied forth, ami a luiiiute or two 
fuiiiul me ringing at the colonel’s front-door. Aly 
heart beat audibly, as, following the servant up- 
stairs, I heard the sound of a piano, and Miss 
llallam’s voice merrily huniiiiiiig a bar or two of 
some lively air, and felt much relieved when the 
door of the library was thrown open, and I 
found myself ushered into the presence of only 
Colonel ilallam and Jack. One glance at Jack’s 
ilushcd and radiant f^c, as he stood leaning against 
the marble muntel-picce, sulUccd to assure me that 
all hud gone ‘ merry os a marriage-bell ’ with him, 
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and with a feeling of thankfulness I retuiiicd the 
colonel’s cordial greeting. 

* Come away, now, and see the ladies ; I know 
this boy is getting impatient/ he said, with a 
twinkle in his eye, as he laid his hand familiarly 
on Ferrars’ shoulder. 

* It *s all right, old boy, and I 'm the happiest 
fclW alive/ whisperc<l Jack, as we followed the 
colonel down-stairs ; but 1 liud only time to grasp 
bis hand and ^ive it a squeeze of congratulation, 
when the drawing-room door was opened, and we 
entered. 

The elder lady ivas seated on a couch Ijcsidc 
the fireplace, where a fire liad been lighted, for 
the evenings were getting chill ; the younger was 
leaning on the grand jnaiio, engaged in looking over 
some music. Both stood erect when w*e entered. 
The colonel, going over to the elder huly, look her 
hand, and led her forwanl, saying as he did so : 
‘ Eunice, 1 have much pleiisnrc in introducing Mr 
Ferrars to you. — My daughter, Mr Ferrars.* 

Feirars turned deadly pale. ‘And -find— the 
other — lady#* he gasped, looking round at the 
beautiful young girl standing at the piaua 

‘ -Vy wife* 

I don’t sup^iose our consternation could have 
been greater had a bomb-shell entered the apart- 
ment. Jack would have fallen had I not supported 
him. Every one seemed to take in the situation at 
a glance. Miss llallam did not faint or scream, or 
do anytliing which a younger or more sentimental 
hidy in similar circnmstfmccs might have done, 
but she blushed as deeply as her faded complexion 
would allow of, and, covering her face with her 
hands, said : * Oh, how dreailliil ! he Inis thought 
Nelly was my futlici^a daughter.* Mrs Hallam 
glided to her side and led her from the room, while 
the colonel anil 1 applied restoratives to poor Jack's 
colourless lips. 

‘Poor fellow/ muttered the colonel; ‘I sec his 
unlucky mistake. I wish, for the sake of every- 
body concerned, this hiul not happened.’ 

* This ex[dains the reaily acceptance of Ferrars’ 

I )ropo8al, and the colonel’s willing agreement to 
et nis daughter marry a comparative stranger/ 1 
inwardly growled, in disdain of the whole business, 
as I loosened the tic which Jack had so carefully 
arranged an hour before. 

When he liad somewhat recovered, we look him 
home, and laid liiiii on the sofa in the dining- 
room. I sat by him all the evening, and altliongh 
he did not seem in the least excited or feverish, 
he kept asking me such strange questions, and 
seemed so unconscious of all that had transpired, 
that I was afraid his brain was affected. I, how- 
ever, was determined that we should not on any 
consideration remain a day longer in Dail d’Airoch ; 
and summoning Mrs Mason, 1 instructed her to 
get our traps ready, as w*c rc(jiiire<l to he off by 
the first steamer in the morning. ‘Mr Ferrars 
does not feel very well,’ I added, in reply to a 
glance of inquiry she cast at Jock as he lay 
motionless on the sofa. ‘He has liad unpleasant 
news from home.’ 

My conscience smote me for the deliberate false- 
hood 1 uttered, but I felt that some excuse was 
ncccssaty for the prostrate condition of Ferrars. 
.But Mrs Mason ivas so profuse in her expressions 
of sympathy, that somehow or other I could not 
help conjecturing that she guessed somewhat of the 
tnitlL 


At seven o’clock the next morning, a close 
carriage was drawn iip to the door, ana Jack and 
1 were driven for the last time down the trim 
avenue, and arrived at the pier in good 
catch the steamer. Ferrars’ manner was unnatural 
and excited, and 1 felt as if I dared not leave him 
for on instant What need to relate our miserable 
journey south ; enough to say that wlien we 
reached Loudon, Ferrars was in tlie delirium of 
fever. 

*rhc attack proved a virulent one, and for six 
weeks lie lay jxirtly unconscious, even after the 
delirium had left him. When at last he began to 
recover, I took a nm down to the Isle of Wight 
with him, leaving liim in charge of his mother, 
who was stayiim there. In the course of six weeks 
he came back, looking almost as well os ever. Ho 
shewed me a letter which he had received froni 
Colonel Hal Iain, in which that worthy gentlcnmn 
exjnessed his deepest sympathy. Tlie letter went 
on to Kiiy that the writer hail iuljusted matters at 
home as delicately as he could ; and that, liml he 
fur a luorneiit supposed that klr Ferrars hail mis- 
taken his wife for his daughter, his friend shouM 
liave been spared the imfurtunato deiioiieiiieiit in 
the drawing-room. 

The ucciirrcnee which so nearly cost him his life 
was never again reverted to by us. And up to 
this date at least, he seems r|uitc contented with his 
bachelor chambers and the society of his old friend 
Bob Ilanling. 


i ANECDOTKS OF DAN O’CONNELL. 

jjy THK AUTHOR OF ‘LIVES OK THU LOUD 
I CIIANCi:i.T.OUS OF IRKLANl).’ 

I Now' that tho ceiilenary of O’CeiineU’s birth has 
been celebrated, so many recollections of 

That wonderful man, 

Called jwr tTCclltncc * Counsellor ’ --playfully Dan, 

have been stirred, I desire to add a very few of 
mine to the number, I Avas acquainte.il willi him 
persoiiidly ; we Avere members of tlie same profes- 
sion— tbe Bar ; and our creed and politics were 
identical. It is not my intention, in these Circuit 
Uccollectlons, to dwell upon his career as a politi- 
cian — that is more the ]»rovince of the parly news- 
paper or the political treatise, and has alreatly 
been a Ihcmc for nmiiy pens. I prefer to dwell 
more upon bis fame ns a barrister. I often Avislicd 
the sayings and doings of our distinguished advo- 
cates Avere better preserved. There has always 
appeared to iny mind much in common betwecu 
actors and advocates ; both come upon the 
and play their parts, iv.presenting, with all tbe 
ability in their power, the character for whom 
they appear. Tlie sorrows of the injured plaintilf, 
the innocence of the accused prisoner, ore poAve^ 
fully procdainicd ; and, after a trial of considerable 
length, in which wit and wisdom, drollery and 
profound learning, are alike displayed, the auditor 
leaves the court impressed witn much the wnjo 
notion of the powers of the advocate as he feels 
when leaving the theatre after witnessing the 
representation of a first-rate actor. But while 
the theatrical critic records the actors fame, the 
personal characteristics of the barrister pre too 
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often lost. Few in court have time or inclination 
to note his jjoints, his humorous sallies, his ready 
,^ifl often felicitous jokes, his dramatic by-play. 
]jct iiin endeavour to iitscue the names of some of 
]iiy brethren on circuit from oblivion. They were 
jiicn of hitfli personal and intellectual worth, and 
Avlieii I mention that mine was the l^Iuiister 
Circuit, I have said enough to recall the name 
nnd fame of the ^ntalcfit svlvociites in Ireland. 

]It?rc, in former days, (lusliod the wit of Curran, 
the intrepid oratory <)f FilzGibbon (afterwards 
l^arl of Clare), the drollery of Harry Deane 
Clrady, the <^iiaiiit ]deadiii^rs of Recorder Wagget, 
the wonderliil versatility of O’Connell. Hcrei in 
later years, were lieanl the dulcet voice of Pigot 
(afterwards Lord Cliief Raron of the Exchequer) ; 
the astute arguments of Stephen Collins, the Chitty 
of the Irish Par; the rapid utterance of Harry 
Cooper ; the stately an«l powerful eloquence of 
Jonathan llenii ; the close and pointed statciiients 
of T). FitxCerald ; tlie clear and logical reasoning 
(d'Deasy ; the masterly speeches of Sullivan (now 
pilaster of the Rolls of Ireland) ; and here to-day 
the faiue and renown of the great Munster Par arc 
worthily sustained by Heron, Corald Kit/Cibboii, 
Murpln', Exhain, and .several other Uirristeis of 
transcendent ability. O'Connell laid a wonderful 
knack of what wa.'^ termed insinmlivg a gpccch 
hi the junji prior to the Act which gave prisoners 
the benelit of counsel. Indeed, he acquired 
llie knack of iiusiiiuatiiig not one but Lidf-a- 
d(i/cu spocclies to flic jury in any case. His 
mode was tliis : wlien cruss-e.vanuiiing, he asked 
pome question which ho knew w’ould he ob- 
jected to. ’When the \yitnes.s was told : ‘ Don’t 
answer that question,' O'Oonuell gained liia oppur- 
tiiiiily. He w’ould say : ‘ You sec, my lord, I 
have every right to ask that question, for if the 
witness answers in the alfiriiiativo, it is plain my 
client's iimoceiice is proved, because,* &c. He pos- 
pesscjl an extraordinary knowledge of his fellow- 
coiiiilryni(*n — the real cunning concealed by a 
stolid demeanour, the tact and cleverness covered 
by apparent simplicity. He often liazaidcd a 
gue.<s at their thoughts, and seldom failed to hit 
oir his point. Thus, when defending a man for ii 
liomicide, tlie principal witness for the prosecution 
was siiid to have been drinking with the prisoner 
before, the alfray. O'Connell sought to shew he 
had drunk too much whi-sky to he able to give a 
satisfactory account of the alfair. Yet the man 
swore he only look his share of a pint of whisky. 
‘You only took your share, repeated O’Conuell 
with emphasis. *'Now, on your oath, was it not 
all hut the peicler ? ’ The witness admitted the 
fact, and Uie astute counsel obtained the acquittal 
of the prisoner. 

^Connell defended a man tried at the Cork 
assizes for murder. The case for the proseciitioii 
W'as exceedingly strong. The priiici^l witness 
liad picked up the lial of the man on trial, near the 
body of the murdered man. The prisoner’s name 
I ^*as Pat Hogan. The hut was produced in court. 
C’Coniiell asked to see it, and it was handed to 
him. ‘ Now,* said O’Connell to the witness, ‘ you 
arc (mite sure this is the hat vou found ?' 

‘ Yes, yonr honour counsellor.' 

'And the hat is in the same state now it was 
then?' 

‘0 yes ; just the same.' 

O’Oouiiell looked inside, and spelled Fat. 


Hogan. 'Do you mean to say the name was in 
the hat when you found it ?' 

'1 do— on my oath,' said the witness con- 
fidently. 

' You arc certain of that ? ' 

' Quite sartin.' 

‘ Now you may go down,' cried O’Connell. — ' My 
lord,' he said, ‘ there must he an acquittal : there is 
no name at all in the haU Tlie jury at once, under 
the judge’s direction, found the t»risoner ‘Not 
Guilty.’ ^ 

O’Connell was counsel for an heir-at-law whose 
righU were threateiKtd by a will found, it was 
alleged, in a de.sk of the late owner. The genuine- 
ness of the w'ill was disputed ; but the witnesses 
swore point blank to the sigiiutuie of the testator 
as having been aflixed when ‘life was in him.’ 
The recurrence of this phrase, ‘ when life was in 
him,* struck O'Connell. When cros.-4-examining, ho 
said : ‘ Now, witne.<s, answer my question as yon 
.sliall have to answer Ixifore the judgriient-seut of 
God! Was not there a ily in the dead man's 
mouth when hi.s hand was held to this paper?’ 
Confused and trembling, the witness replied : 
‘Till re was.* 

O'Coniieirs drollery was often dispLiyed during 
the assizes. When stating the injiny done to a 
client who brought an action agaiiist the Earl of 
Bandon for diverting a water-course, the defend- 
ant's attorney's face, was a good index to his devo- 
tion to Baechu-s. His name was O’Flaherty, and 
O'Connell said : ‘ So coiiqihdcly was the sii-eam 
diverted from the idaintilf's mill, there was not 
sufficient water left as would make gvcnj for 
t/Ftahcrly* 

When applying to change the venue of a case 
from Dublin ti> Tralee, the motion was resisted 
by a very unprepossessing-looking barrister, whose 
politics w’ere averse to Kerry-incn in general, and 
O'Coniieirs in particular. ’I'his gentleman con- 
tended ‘ there was no necessity to send the cose to 
Kerry — a county very remote — wheie he had never 
been, and was very inconvenient.' 

‘I ran promise my learned friend,* replied 
O’Ctmiiell, ‘ a heaity w'-olcome ; and we 11 shew him 
the lovely Lakes of Killarncy.* 

‘ Ay,' growled Mr 11 ; * the bottom of tlieiii.’ 

‘ O no,' Implied O'CouuelL ‘ i would not frighten 
the fish.' 

His practice on circuit was so great, he was 
usually retained in all important recoids ; and 
when rccpiircil to defend prisoners in the criminal 
com*l, while the records were trying in the next 
Court, not having the ubiquity of Sir Boyle Roche’s 
binl, could not be iu botli places at once. When 
engaged iu defending a notorious Whiteboy named 
Lucey, lie was often sent for to attend in the Record 
Court, where a very important case in which he 
held a brief w'iis at hearing. Ho refused to leave 
the Crown Court while his client’s life was in jeop- 
ardy ; but when the jury rctunicd their verdict, 
‘Not guilty,' O’Connell appeared in the civil case. 

‘Whore were you all day?' asked Sergeant 
Jackson. ‘ You were badly wanted here.' 

* I could not leave the Crown Court ; 1 was 
defending Lucey,’ replied O’CounclL 

‘ What was the verdict ? ' 

‘ Not guilty.' 

•Then you have acquitted a wretch,' said Ser- 
geant Jackson—* a wretch unfit to live.’ 

‘ I am sure, my dear Jackson,’ responded 
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O’CoiiiiclI, *you will allow, if Liicey be uuHt to 
live, he is still more unlit to die.’ 

AYheii judges in Ireland ai'c unable from illness, 
or other cause, to go circuit, a sergeant is usually 
sent insteatl. The sei^caiits in Ireland are only 
tliR'C in number, and take rank after the Attorney 
and Solicitor General ; but as these law olKcers 
direct the prosecutions, and on great occasions per- 
sonally appear for the crown, they are tlicrefore 
disriualitieu, while holding' ollice, from presiding on 
the bench. Mr Sergeant Lofruy was known to take 
great interest in religions matters, and the recent 
biography, written by his son, shews what a truly 
pious man he was. Erosh from taking part in a 
meeting for the conversion of the Jews, Sergeant 
Lefroy went as judge on the Mnuster Circuit. A 
man was tried before him at Cork, indicted for 
stealing a number of valuable cuius. Seveml were 
from the Holy Laud, others of the time of 
O’Connell, who was defending the prisoner, liearl 
the judge ask for the coins ; when he instantly came 
out with a joke, saying : * Give his lordship the 
Jtidsh ones, but hand me the Homan' 

Having accpiitted a man indicted for cow-stcaliug, 
O’Connell w*as visited that night by his client, wlio 
was considerably tlie worse fur his potations. 
They were alone in O’Conncirs lodgings, in Cork, 
and O'Connell had no desire for such com])anion- 
ship. He said lie liad so much to do, that he 
could dispense with the niairs company. 

‘Well, counsellor, jewel, don’t be angry with 
me ; but before 1 give you my blessing, 1 want to 
give you an adwM 

‘ What is that ? ’ asked O'Connell. 

‘ When you go for to steal a cow, don’t lake any 
that arc by the ditch they’n! lean, hungry 
craturs; but take the oiitsido one — she’sshure to 
have the most mate.’ So saying, the grateful client 
took his departure. 


LINES ON O L E N O II M T S T 0 N. 

[FKAOMENT of a TWEKDSinU PASTOKAL.] 

FnoNTiMi the bold Cardn}n:i Law,* 

A fairer scene ne'er mortal saw ; 

Along the haiiglis mils silvery 'I'wecd, 

And lambs arc wandering o’er the mca<l ; 

The yellow crops adorn the ticlds, 

Yon heath’ry bme rich honey yields ; 

From high Lee Pent the brattling hums 
Harry in fancied sportive turns : 

The mossy 1>aiika whom * wild thyme grows,* 
With violets blue and blusliiiig rose ; 

Well shielded from the northern blast, 

While sunshine on the land is cast, 

A favouring elitiic for hill and plain 
Is glowing o’er this fair domain : 

Nature more prodigal than art, 

Performs, ’tis seen, a woudnnis p'art ; 

On trees the honeysuckle towers, 

And drapes in splendour laurel bowers ; t 

^ * Ciinlrona J.niv, a rounded iiiassivu hill, on the south 
side of the Tweed, 

+ The Leo Pen, though not the loftiest hill in Tweed- 
dalo, rises to a height of 1(»47 feet nlxive the Kca-lcvel, and 
from its peaked Kiiminit tlicro is an extensive view. 

i Favoured by climate, the Portugal laurel {Prunux 
Zusitanica) growx here to a large size, and blossoiiis and 
fruits oopiouriy at a height of l!00 feet above Hcadevcl, 
and is draped with the honeysuckle, which twines through 
its branches. 


llie blooming vetch* festoons the piiies. 

And on the yew tho dog-rose shines : f 
'I’ho bosky glen, with fairy falls. 

O’er which the ‘ birds sing madrigals.’ 

Here, robin long has held his court. 

Ne'er troubled in his old resort ; 

And through the air at evening gloom, 

The tiissolliul limes shed sweet perfume ; 

There wo may note the roving Ijco, 

As squirrel darts from tree to tree ; 

Disturbed by jiet-dog’s merry hounds. 

Shy cushat swiftly makes liis roiiuds ; 

More free from fear of deadly harm. 

The pheasant stalks without alarm— 

A golden gleam amidst the shade, 

Or in the path that art has made, 

And to the grove is beauty lent 
By bird, a moving oruaiiient : 

'J'he liridges span the sparkling rill, 

Yet stop not there, hut climb the hill ; 

Hero, mountaiu swh with berries brigiit 
Oh'.ams overhead, and erowiis the height ; 

When summit of the glen is found. 

We pause to glance on all around : 

The rustic hut, a cool retreat, 

When HUH glares down w'ith burning heat, 

While hireli, aiul broom, ami graceful fern, 

Are mirrored in the mimic tarn : 

The House embowertHl in elms and oaks, 

With lawn white speckled o’er with flocks ; 
'J’hosc aucient elms a laltt could ti‘ll, 

Of that famed flight o'er Minchmoor fell, 

When gallant CuAJi AM, escaped from foes, 
Alighted here for brief repose, t 
And M'herc is now that feudal To\vi>i‘, 

That sheltcreil Gkaiiam in evil hour * 

Alas ! ’tis gone, by boor efracctl,^ 

And near its site a mansion placed" 

A dwelling (dianged since these old days, 

But rife W'itli .song and Border lays ; 

Away from crowds and iiiaddeiiiiig din. 

With peace without, and ealm within, 

And solace drawn from lettered page, 

A joy so well bciifctiiig age — 

There w.oods spread out iu varied green. 

And flowers arrayed in summer sheen, 

Alake up a picture, boautifiil, I ween. 

* Tlie Vitua n'acra^ or tiifb-d vetch, a beautiful cliiuh- 
ing plant, with bliiiKk purple flowers. 

t When tho wild-rose happens to bo Rowing closi? t.» 
tho hollow or yow, it ascendH, insinuates itself uinoiig tin! 
branches, and ]irojects its flowers to the surface; the 
effect being particularly beautiful, and worthy of atten- 
tion ill ornuincntal shrubliery. 

Whim tho royal forces were nmted at PhihiMiaiyhi 
ISth Scptp.nil)or HHS, their unfortunate coininaiiuer, 
Jamks (JiiAilAM, Mapniis of Montrose, fled with a few 
followers across Minemnoor. Kefuseil luhnittance at 
Traquair House, h.*, acconling to local tradition, aligntro 
for a brief hislco at Oriiiistouii Tower on his way wost- 
wanls, I’ho approach to tho Tower was by » broad 
avenue of aged elms, a few of which still ruiuain in iron 
of Ulenoriiiistoii House. , , .. . 

If Onuistoun Tower, one of tlie Border keeps along t 
Tweed, indicated in old maps, was ruthlessly dostrojt 
early in the present century. 

Friiited and Fublisliod by W. At K. CliAMJiB^ 
n..»ter Kow. LoauoH, «id Hijsh Streo^ 

Also sold by all Booksellers. 
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A M E U I (1 A N E N U L I S II. 

Tt is said tliat, just after tlic Crimean War, wlien 
j cYor^'tliing Engli.sli was in iiartictularly Ead favour 
; nt St Petersburg', the Emperor Alexander, wishim^ 

' to have some document presented to the American 
j minister at his court, ordered it to be trauslaled, 

' not into En^lisb, but into the American language. 

I Jhid his order-s been literally obeyed, the doeu- 
: nient wouhl have been of a rather more diverting 
character than usually belongs to diplomatic notes 
and memoranda. Ainerican English is assuredly 
line, of the most singular of dialect^. It is becom- 
ing yearly more and more the spoken, and, to a 
great extent, the written language of the country. 

' It is English, with a strong infusion of new wonls, 

’ new idioms, and new forms of speech — some ' 
j original, some borrowed from other languages, 

; Slime mere slang, but dignified at times by a 
; certain i-ough wit which is thoroughly racy of the 
j soil. 

j American English flourishes in the ruder form.s ^ 
of Transatlantic life, though no class or order is ^ 
quite exempt from it. It springs up in luxuriant j 
growth in American journalism, to which, indeed, 
it owes some of its most striking expressions. It 
has been the subject of the learned researches of 
American savants^ like Bartlett and Professor do 
Vere. It has a literature, too, of its own, the work 
of authors like Bret llartc, Mark Twain, and the 
iniinortal old showman, Artemus Ward ; Major 
Bigelow and Colonel Hay, U. Doiiougli Outis 
(that i.s, ‘You doiP know who *tis') and Orpheus 
C. Kerr. But this literature has a good deal of 
the artificial about it, and wo often find mure 
^tisfactory specimens of the ‘ American language ' 
in the vigorous editorials, or, as we should call them, 
leaders, of the free press of the Great Republic. 

The foreign elements of the dialect are derived 
from all the four (piarters of the globe. In the 
western states, the Chinese immigrants are intro- 
<lucing stray wonls of their celestial language ; in 
California and Texas, Spanish words abound; in 
the southern states, the negro has a coiTupt Eng- 
lish of his own, which has some influence in 


chaiigiug the language even of the whites. From 
Louisiana come Anglicised French terms ; in New 
England there Is a Dutch element of variation ; 
everywhere the Germans arc at work, elaborat- 
ing that singular German-American English wntli 
which Hans Breitmann has made us flimiliar ; and, 
finally, the fast-disappearing Indians arc leaving 
relics of their various languages imbedded, like 
fossils, in the daily speech of their conquerors. 
Besides such Indian names for animals a.s wapiti 
and caribou, moose and musi^uasli, and well-known 
words like wigwam, wampum, and sachem, we 
meet now and then w'ith Indian derivatives —such 
as pocasan and jiokehbm, for marshy ground ; 
suckatash, a dainty dish of green corn, beaus, and 
venison, from the Imlimi vicssiciviitash; and hominy, 
u kind of grain, from the Indian ahuminea, parched 
corn. It is said that even the familiar word 
‘Yankee* is of Indian origin, being nothing more 
than a corruption of Yengm, an early Indian 
attempt to pronounce the w'ord ‘ English.* 

Every reader of Bret Harte’s Californian skctche.s 
must have noticed the great number of Spanish 
w'onls which he uses as familiarly as if they were 
English ; but, besides these, there .arc American 
w’unls which are nothing but Spanish terms roughly 
cut down into an English form — such are mustang, 
a wild horse, which is the Spanish wicsidiio ; and 
stampede, from estampida. Stampede means a 
rush, and the American tondeucy to make one or 
two vcibs out of every substantive has produced 
such forms as ‘ llicy stampcdoil,* which means they 
ran off suddenly ; or even ‘ they stampeded him * 
— ^that is to say, frightened him olf. The Spanish 
imperative, ramos, let us go, has produced another 
W’onl for rapid flight — to vamose. 

The French wiml ZcivV, accented on the last 
syllable, means, in America, as with us, a recep- 
tion; but pronounced like levij, it means a raised 
embankment or w'harf. Other French words have 
received worse treatiucnt. The early French 
settlers ill Missouri called one of their clearings 
Jhis BruUf the Burnt Wood ; it now appeal^} on 
the local maps os Bob Ruly. Similarly, we have 
Bodewash from BoU de Vadiey and Smack Cover 
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from Chimin Convert, Family names have been 
similarly treated ; Peabody was once l^baudi6rc,and 
Bunker^ HiU is named after the family of Bon 
Oocur. When a man receives promotion out of 
his turn, those who are passed over are said to be 
* overslaughed, ' from the Dutch overehtan, to skip. 
A Dutch word, too, is * boss,’ from baas, an over- 
seer ; and many others might bo added. In the 
same way, too, the Germans have supplied a few 
words, but not very many, for they have not been 
so long in the country us the Spaniards, French, 
and Dutch. 

The new meanings given to words produce a 
VC17 singular cllect on the English ear. A ’ smile ’ 
is a drink ; ‘ ugly ’ means not only repulsive, but 
wicked ; a man who has been induced to buy an 
unsound horse is not cheated, but ’stuck with a 
bud horse.’ ’To love’ is to like, os in Bartlett’s 
example: ’Do you love pumpkin-pic?’ There 
are dozens of words used in the sense of ’ very a 
very mean man is ’a monstrous mean fellow.’ 

I ’0 doctor,’ says an invalid, ’I’m powerful weak, 

I but cruel easy.’ In this way, powerful, cruel, 

' monstrous, di-eadful, awful, and mighty are synony- 
mous, and this paradoxical phriise means only: 
’I’m very weak, but feel no ixiin.’ 

American political life has given rise to on 
abundance of quaint phrases. Some are derived 
from the habits of animals : a party is said to siutke, 
when it follows an underhand policy ; if a poli- 
tician proves false to his pledges, the papers an- 
nounce that he has ’ crawfished awfully,’ an allu- 
sion to the retrograde motions of the crayfish. 
When a group of members supports a bill in which 
they have no direct interest, in order to secure the 
help of its promoters for a bill of their own, they 
are said to be ’ log-rolling^ a tenn taken from the 
backwoods, where a man who has cut down a big 
tree gets his neighbours to help him in rolling it 
away, and in return helps them with their logs. 
To ’ gas,’ is to talk only for the purpose of prolong- 
ing a debate. A man who can be depeialed upon 
by his party is said to be ’sound on the goose.’ 
On the other hand, a doubtful supporter is siniken 
of as ’ weak in the knees.’ Determination is back- 
bone. ’ Backbone,’ says a leader in The Repuhlic 
of New York, ’is the material that makes an 
upright man.’ A patty that always votes together 
is said to ’vote solid.’ A party conference is a 
’caucus,’ its programme is a ’platform,’ and these 
two words we may remark en passarU are being 
too freely used in some quarters even among our- 
selves. A member of congress does not make a 
speech, he ’orates ;’ if he con embarrass his adver- 
sary, he rejoices at having ’ cornered ’ him ; if his 
speech is a good one, it is a ’rouscr;’ if it 
fails, it is a ’fizzle,’ so called from the hiss of 
the priming in a gun that misses fire. Insti- 
tution, orimnally a political word,*has been given 
a very wide meaning; besides speaking of the 
’institutions of the country,’ American writers 
mention the buzzards of Charleston as one of the 
institutions of that city, and inform us that a taste 
for driving is one of the institutions of New York. 
Writing from China to the New York Times, Mr 
ftewaid described a typhoon as ’ an eastern institu- 
tioi4 which, though doubtless entertaining as a 
topic for future narrative, is seldom amusing as an 
experience’ Before wc take leave of politma^ we 
must notice one ’ institution ’ of political life 
Some men stand neutral at first in a debate or 


an election, in order to join the winning side as 
soon as they see the fimt signs of victory, in 
Amcric^ these prudent individuals are said ttr 
bo ’ sitting on a fence,’ or are called ’ fencemen.’ 

Trade has even inoro cant words than politics. 
Money has forty or fifty diftcrent names ; sucli 
singular terms as dye-stuifs, spoiidulics, 8hailjH:jiles 
ami cliarms, figuring in the list. Insolvent hanks 
are called wild-cat banks, and their notes are wild- 
cats. The smallest cobbler’s shop is a ’ bout-store ■’ 
a draper’s, is a ’dry-goods store;’ and ’to riiii Ii 
storo,’ is to keep a shop. A figure of speech 
derived from the last expression is ’to run yonr 
face,’ which means, to go upon credit. ’ To make 
a pile,’ is to make money ; to be ’ dead broke/ is 
to bccoiiie bankrupt. These commercial phrases 
penetrate into every-day life. ’What’s to pay?' 
means simply what’s the matter? ’A drive in 


canism, ‘ to be well posted up iii a subject, urigiiN 
ally derived from the posting up of a leilger,'iin'i 
been adopted by some English writers. Similaily 
thcro aro nautical wortls which are used on nil 
possible occasions. Where an English railway 
guard calls out before starling his train, ’Take 
your places/ the American ‘train-conductor’ shoutfi, 
’Get aboam, get abuunl ;’ and then signals tlie 
driver to ‘go ahead.’ A pushing active man u 
saiil to be ’ goahcailitive/ and from this ailjective 
a barbarous substantive has in due course been 
tleveloped ; and on the declaration of war bcl\vcc!i 
Franco and Prussia in 1870, the Nexo York Tivo. i 
strove to impress its readers with the fact that ’in 
this complication of European dilliciiltii^s, a favoui- 
ablc opportunity wjis afforded to AiiKrican youlmd- 
itivnicss,* 

The American railways, or rather ’railroads’ 
have a complete terminology of their own. One 
starts not from a station, but from tho ’ d(*poi’ (pro- 
nounced dee-no) ; the carriage is a ‘ car ;’ lliu laigct^t 
and best fitted of tlicsc are called ’ pahice cars ;’ ami 
by a tremendous stretch of absurdity, some of the 
cuinpauies have built improved cattle wagons, ami 
dubbed tliem ’Stock palace cars.’ The carriages 
fitted with beds aro called ‘ sleeping cars * or 
’sleeiMirs;’ an express is a ’ lightning train.* ‘In 
front,’ says the New York TrVmne, describing a 
collision in 1871, ‘wjis the Bullalo slccpiir fiftlic 
Chicago lightning train ; it had twenty-seven jms- 
sengciw, and not a soul was saved.’ The hulfcrs 
ore colled ’ bumpers ;’ the stoker and tho driver are 
respectively the ‘fireman and the engineer/ The 
line is the trade; where it runs on a curve, it is a 
hay; where it runs straight, it is an air line, a bee 
line, or a straight shoot. ’ To flag * means to signal ; 
when two trains ‘collide/ the newspapers report 
not a railway accident, but a ‘ lailroau disaster ; 
and these disasters have given rise to a teiriblo 
I word, to ‘telescope ;’ and we hear how one ’ tram 
broke down, and the next coming up after it 
ieUicoped into tho rear cars ;* that is, ran into 
them as one tube of a telescope slides mto tne 

There are various expressions derived from the 
habits and appearance of beasts, birds, fishes, anj 
plants. It seems strange to attribute 
cuior happiness to a shell-fish, yet a man will say 
that he 18 as ’ liappy as a clam,’ or ’ as happ^ m 
elam-ii.h at high-W.’ To ‘play ^ 

a reference to the cunning habits oi 
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the opossum. The favourite haunt of the ’possum 
is among the thick leaves of the gum-tree, wh^ he 
lies safely hidden from the sportsman ; so ’ to gum- 
tice ’ is to elude, to cheat, and this again is short- 
eued into < to gum,* as in the phrase, ‘Now don’t 
you try to gum me.’ 

All wild animals are spoken of os ' varmin ’ or 
f varmint;’ and an Englisn traveller relates how, 
liaving inadvertently spoken of the opossum as a 
‘singular creature,’ iiia hunter-guide remonstrated 
witli him : ‘ A possuin, sir, isn’t a critter — it ’s a 
vaniiint ; ’ only cattle and tame animals being dig- 
nified with the name of ‘critters.’ For sonic 
animals there is a strange andvamie nomenclature. 
In some of the sta^, a kind of pleasant is known 
as the jiartridgc, in others the name is given to 
([uails and grouse ; the so-called ‘ turkey buzzard ’ 
is neither a turkey nor a buzzard, but a kind of 
vulture which acts os a scavenger in the cities of 
the southern states and of parts of South Aiueaca, 
and enjoys in return various privileges .and 
immiinilies. AVe have seen them stalking about 
the streets of Lima amoug the people, as tamo os 
liens in a village street, or quietly sunning them- 
ticlvcs oil the house-tops. 

Of a part with this love for exaggeration so 
characteristic of American humour, is the tendency 
for violent expressions which appears in Americau 
daily sjiccch. A man is attacked and completely 
defeated in the legislature, and this is reported by 
saying that he has been ‘ catawamptiously chawed 
up.’ ‘ 1 don’t want to swear,’ nays a conscientious 
man, ‘ ’cos it ’s wicked ; but if 1 didn’t see him do 
it, may I bo tectotaciously chawed up !’ There 
ure uianv expressions like the last, fur the Ameri- 
can seldom swears outright, but gcucrallv has 
lecourse to those half-disguised phrases which a 
famous New York preacher once denounced os 
‘onc-horse oaths.’ New words are formed every | 
day ; when the American has seized upon on 
expressive word, he works it into half-a-dozen 
funns, and secures it a currency in two or three 
ports of speech. From the verbs to walk, to sing, 
&c., we get walkist, singist, shootist, and half-a- 
dozen others formed like pianist and linguist. Not 
siitisfied Avith this last woi-d, American ^ors have 
lengthened it into ‘liuguister,’ an interpreter. 
Then we have such words os ‘to overture,’ whidi 
iiieaxis to propose ; ‘ to donate ’ for to give a dona- 
tion ; and ‘ to eventuate ’ for to happen. To ‘ dis- 
lemember ’ is to forget, and ‘ to out a candle ’ is to 
extinguish it. The love for abbreviation has pro- 
duced such forms os ‘ to roil ’ for to travel by rail, 
and to ‘cable’ news, meaning to send a ‘cable- 
gram,’ or as we shoula say, a message by Atlantic 
cable. Many words have nothing to recom- 
mend them but a strange sound, as, for instance, 

I splurge,’ a noisy demonstration, whence the verb 
* to splurge^’ meaning to boast and swagger, and 
men the adjective ‘spluiging,’ and the adverb 
’ spluigingly.’ ‘ Merit always mokes its way,’ says 
a Tnmsatlantic editor; ‘sometimes quickly, often 
slowly, but neosr 8plurgingly^-—a xemaik in which 
We most heartily concur. 

Then there is a host of idioms, such as, ‘ 1 kinder 
mought,’ or ‘ 1 kind of thought,’ meaning, ‘ 1 rather 
thought;’ ‘nary tile,* or ‘nary cenV for ‘no hat,’ 
or ‘ not a cent.^ ‘ To ’ is constantly used for ‘at ; ’ 
company to supper to our house’ means a ‘tea- 
party at our house.’ ‘Done’ is used instead of 
did;’ and in the South, ‘Do don’t that’ means I 


‘Don’t do it’ Some of these, such as ‘nary,’ 
‘kinder,’ &c. are reaUy the ofispring of the 
uuivers^ tendency to abbreviate. Those words 
are of course spoken, and not written ; but other 
ccpially objectionable abbreviations appear first in 
press telegrams and reports, and then gradually 
get into general circulation. Such ore ‘incen- 
diaried,’ for set on lire by an incendiary ; ‘burgled,’ 
meaning robbed by burglars; ‘interviewed,’ and 
the like. Press writers are accountable, too, for 
‘Bayres’ as a substitute for Buenos Ayres, and 
‘Fnsco’ for San Francisco, On the other hand, 
the tendency for * tail-talk ’ in speeches ana 
leaders, produces a scries of grandiloquent Tiamca 
for states and cities, which, we presume, are taken 
os Bomo compensation for clipped names, 
Frisco and Bay res. The state of New York is the 
Empire State, or the Excelsior State. New Vork 
itself is the Empire City; Pennsylvania is the 
Keystone^ State ; Missouri, the Bullion State ; 
Viiginia is the Old Dominion; and New llaiiip- 
sliirc, the Granite State. Baltimore is popularly 
known as the Monumental City ; Cincinnati is the 
Queen City ; and Buifalo, the Queen City of the 
TiUkes. New Orleans is the Crescent City; Boston, 
the Classic City ; San Francisco, the Golden City; 
while Dulnth, on Lake Superior, rejciices in the 
rather ‘tall’ title of the Zenith City of the 
Unsalt<^ Seas, a name which savours strongly of 
pantomime play-bills. In other names there is an 
air of good-numoiired fun and banter. Mississippi 
is known as the Mudeut State, and its people ore 
Mudeats, a name derived from the great number of 
cat-fish which live in their swamps and rivers ; 
Rhode Island, the smallest of all the states, is 
known as Little Rliody ; and Washington itself is 
spoken of as the City of Magnificent Distances, 
for, the city liaving been planned on a splendid 
scale, and never completed, its churches, public 
biuldings, aud mansions stand for apart, and often 
in the midst of waste grounds or miserable 
shanties. 

It must, however, be remembered that aR 
American English is not mere slang, or an accum- 
ulation of newly coined wonls. There axe many 
words current in America which seem strange and 
uncouth to our ears, but still arc real old English 
words, preserved in the United States, but obsolete 
iu the Old Country, and found only in writers 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, or iu 
our provincial dialects. ‘I guess’ looks very like 
a genuine Americanism, yet Chaucer and Spenser 
use it with only a very slight dilfercuce of mean- 
ing: 

Her yellow hair was braided in a tress 

Behind her back, a yard long, 1 ffucw, 

I says Chaucer ; and 

Amylia will be loved os I mote ghesse^ 

is a line from the Faery Queen, ‘ He whose design 
it is to excel in poetry,’ 8a}'s Locke, ‘ would not, 1 
gum, think that the way if it was to make his 
first essay in Latin verse.’ The word ‘guess' gives 
this seutence quite an American Bound, yet it is 
f^m a standaxd Eni^ish author. 

Altogether, the subject of American English is 
one wmch would probably repay serious study on 


\ of language 
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and 8oand, and meaning; the blending of the 
old and new ; of words formed from various 
sources, and borrowed from many lands, by which, 
at length, a new dialect, and even a new language, 
is slowly built u];>. We sec, indeed, in America, 
processes at work in modifying speech not unlike 
some of those which helped to change Anglo-Saxon 
into English centuries ago. But we should be 
sorry to see the study of American English lead- 
ing to the further introduction and adoption 
of Americanisms anion^t ourselves. Popular 
American literature has given us too many of these 
already ; wo enjoy cpiite enough freedom on this 
side of the Atlantic without chopping and chang- 
ing our fine old language in the * lree-aiid-ea.sy * 
style that is so popular with our friends upon the 
other. 


THE FLAG OF DISTKESS. 

CHAPTER XXI.— FlOnTlNG THE TIGER. 

At sight of De Lara and Calderon, the young 
officers stand specchlcKi, as if suddenly struck 
dumb ; for a pang has shot through their heuris, 
bitter as a poisoned shaft. Crozicr feels it the 
kceiie.*«t, since it is an affair that most concenis 
him. I'hc suitor of Carmen Moniijo a ‘sport* — 
a coiiimoiL gambler ! Favoured, or not, still an 
aspirant to her hand; though it were chagrin 
enough to think of such a man being even on 
terms of acquaintance with her. Cadwallader is 
less alfected, though he too feels it. For although 
Calderon is in the circle of outside players-- 
apparently a simple wagorcr, like the resl— tlic 
companionship ot the morning, with tlic relations 
existing between the two men, tell of their being 
socially the same. He already knows Jiis rival to 
be a blackguard ; in all likelihood, he is also a 
blackleg. 

Quick as thought itself, thc.se reflections pas.s 
through the minds of the English officers ; though 
for some time neither says u wunl — ^their looks alone 
communicating to each other what both bitterly 
feel Fortunately, their surprise is not noticed 
by the players around the table. Each is engrossed 
in his own play, and gives hut a glance at tlie new- 
comers, whose naval uniforms arc not tlie only 
ones there. But tlicre arc two who take note of 
them in a mor^articular manner: these, Faiistino 
Calderon, and Francisco de Lara. Calderon, look- 
ing along the table — for be is on tliat same side — 
regards them with glances, furtive, almost timid. 
Vciy different is the manner of Do Lara. At sight 
of Crozicr he susnends the deal, liis face suddenly 
turning pale, while a spark of angry light flashes 
forth from his eyes. Tlie passionate display is to 
aU appearance unobserved ; or, if so, it is attributed 
to some trifling cause, as annoyance at the game 
i going against him. It is almost "instantly over ; 
and the disturbed features of the Monte dealer 
resume their habitual cx])rcssion of stern placidity. 

The young officers having recovered from their 
first shock of astonisliiiiciit, also have restored to 
them the faculty of speccli ; and now exchange 
thoughts, though not about that which so disturbs 
them. ]Sy a sort of tacit understanding it is left to j 
another time, Crozicr only saying : ‘ We *11 talk of j 
it, when we get aboard ship. That’s the place! 
for sailors to take counsel together, with a clear! 
head, such os we want At this precious minute, 
I feel like a fish out of water.’ 

fa: . 


‘By Jove ! so do I.* 

‘ The thing we 're both thinkine of has raised 
the devil in me. But let us not bother about it 
now. I *ve got something else in my mind. 1 ’m 
half-mad, and intend fighting the tiger? 

‘ Figliiing the tiger 1 AVhat do you mean hv 
that, Ned?* 

‘ You *11 soon sec. But if you insist upon it, 1 *11 
give you a little preliminary explanation.* 

‘ Yes, do. Ternaps I can help you.* 

‘ No, you can’t. There ’s only one who can.' 

‘AVho is he?' 

‘ It *s not a he, but a she : tlic Goddess of Fortune. 
I intend soliciting her favours ; if she but grant 
them, 1 *11 smash Mr De'Lara's Mould bank.* 

‘ Impossible ! There *s no probability of your 
being able to do that.* 

‘Not much probability, I admit Still there *s a 
possibility. l\e seen such a thing done before 



the bank, or lo.se all I *ve got on me — whicli by 
chance is a pretty big stake to begin with. So 
here goes ! ’ 

Up to this lime their conversation has boon 
earned on in a low tone ; no one hearing, or caring 
to listen to it, all being too much ai)Sorbcd in 
their own calculations, to take liecd of the bet.-, 
or combinations of others. If any one gives a 
glance at them, and sees them engaged in their 
sutlo-voee dialogue, it is but to suppose they are 
discussing which card they had best bet upon— 
wlietber the Hoto or Caballo ; and whether it wouM 
bo prudent to risk a whole dollar, or limit their 
lay to tlic more modest sum of fifty cents. They 
who may have been thus conjecturing, with every- 
body else, are taken by surprise, in fact, somewhat 
startled, when the older of the two oflicers, bend- 
ing across the table, tossc.s a hundreil pound Bank 
of England nolo upon the kaize, with os much 
nonchalance as if it were but a live-dollur bill ! 

‘•Shall 1 give you chetiucs for it?* asks the 
croupier, after exaiiiiiiiiig tlie cri.sp note - current 
over all the earth— and knowing il gooil as gold. 

‘ No,* answers Crozier ; ‘ not yet. You can give 
that after the bet’s decided — if [ win it. If not, 
you can take the note. 1 place it on the Queen, 
against the Knave.’ 

The croupier, simply nodding assent, places the 
note on the Queen. 

Daring the interregnum in which this^ little 
incident occurs, the English oflicers, liitherto 
scarce noticed, arc broadly stared at, and closely 
scrutinised — Crozicr becoming the cynosure of 
every eye. He stands it with a placid tranquillity, 
which shews him os caroless about what they 
may think him, ns he is of his cash. Meanwhile, 
the cards have had a fresh shuflle, and the deal 
begins anew; all eyes again turning upon the 
game, in earnest expectancy; those who, like 
Crozicr, have placed upon the Queen, wishing her 
to shew her face lirst And she docs. 

‘ Caballo m la vuerta wwso / * (The Queen in the 
door wins) cries the dealer, the wonis drawled out 
with evident reluctance, while a flash of fierce 
anger is seen scintillating in his eyes. 

‘ Will you take it in cheques?* asks the croupier, 
addressing himself to Crozier, after settlinj^ the 
smaller bets. ‘ Or shall I pay you in specie f 

Xct the note lie. Only 


‘ You needn’t pay yet 
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cover it with a like amount. I go it double^ and 
again upon the Queen.’ 

Stakes are lelaid— some clianged-~others left 
standing or doubled, as Crozier’s, which is now a 
bet for two hundred pounds. On goes tlic game, 
the pieces of smooth jiasteboard slipping silently 
from the jewelled fingers of the dealer, whose eye 
is bent iipon the cards, as if he saw through them 
— or would, if he could. Whatever his wish, he 
has no power to change the chances. If he have 
any professional tricks, there is no opportunity 
for him to practise them. There are too many 
eyes looking on; too many pistols and bowic' 
knives around ; too many men ready to stop any 
attempt at cheating, and punish it, if attempted. 

Again he is compcllctd to call out : ’ Cahalla en 
la puarta monso P 

‘Now, sir,* says the croupier to Crozier, after 
settling other scores; ‘you want your money, 1 
gupnose ?* 

‘ Not yet 1 ’in not pressed, and I can affonl to 
wait a little longer. I again go double, and am 
still contented with my Queen.’ 

Tlie dealing proceeds ; with four hundred pounds 
lying on the Caballo to Crozier's account— and 
ten times as much belonging to other betters. For 
now that the luck seems to be running with the 
English officer, most lay their stakes beside his. 

Once again : * Cahallo cn la puerta mozol* And 
again Crozier declines to take up bis bet 

lie has now sixteen hundred pounds sterling 
upon the card ; while the others, thoroughly 
assured that his luck is on the run, double theirs, 
till the bets against tlie bank run up to many 
thousands. 

De Lara begins to look .anxious, and not a little 
down-bearlcd. Etill more anxiou.’^ and lower in 
heart, appears one seated on the opiiosite side— 
Calderon ; for it is his money that is moving 
away from him. On the contrary, Crozier is as 

1 cool as ever, his features set in a rigid determina- 
tion to do what he ]»roiniaed break the bank, or 
lose all he has got about him. The last, not 
likely yet, for soon again comes tlie cry : ‘ T/w 
(jufcii winner P 

Thera u a pause longer than usual, for the 
settling of such a large score ; and after it an 
interval of inaction. Tlie dealer seems inclined to 
discontinue ; for still lying upon the Queen is 
Crozier’s stake, once more doubled, and now 
counting tlireu thousand two hundred xxiunds! 
Asked if ho intends to let it remain, he replies 
sneeringly ; ‘ Of course I do ; I insist upon it And 
once more I go for the Queen. Let those who 
like the Knave better, back him ! ’ 

‘Go on ! Go on ! ’ is the cry around the table, 
from many voices speaking in tone of demand. 

Dc Lora glances at Calderon furtively, but, to 
those observing it, with a look of interrogation. 
Whatever the sign, or answer, it decides him to 
go on dealing. The bets are again made ; to his 
dismay, almost everybody laying upon the Queen, 
and, as before, iucrcasiiig their sUikeii. And in like 
proportion is hcighteneil the interest in the game. 
It is too intense for any display of noisy excite- 
ment now. And there is less throughout the 
Boloon: for many from the other tables, as all 
the saunterers, have collected around, and standing 
Beyeial deep, gaze over one another’s shoulders 
'With 08 inucm eager earnestness as if a man were 
expiring in their inidsL 



The ominous call at length comes — ^not in clear 
voice, or tone exultant, but feeble, and as if rung 
reluctantly from the lips of the Montd dealer ; for 
it is again a verdict adverse to the bank : ‘ (kiallo 
en la puerta moso ! ' 

As Dc Lara utters the words, he dashes the 
cards down, scattering them all over the table. 
Then rising excitedly from his chair, ailds in 
faltering tune : ‘ Gentlemen, I ’m sorry to tell you 
-- tlie ha}ili'8 hrokel* 

CITAPTKR XXII.— A PLUCKY ‘BPORT.* 

* Tlie hank ’a broke V 

Three words that have oft — ^too oft — startled 
the car, and made woe in many a heart. 

At hearing them, the gamesters of the El Dorado 
seated around the Monte table spring to their feet, 
as if their chairs had suddenly become convoiled 
into iron at a white-lic.at Tliey rise simuHancously, 
as though all were united in a chain, elbow and • 
elbow together. But while thus gesturing alike, { 
very different is the expression upon their faces. 
•Some siinnly shew surprise ; others look incredu- 
lous ; while not a few give evidence of anger. 

For an instant there is silence— tho surprise, the 
incredulity, the anger, having suspended speech. 
This throughout the saloon, for all, bar-dnnkers 
as well as gamesters, have caught the last three 
wonls spoken by Dc Laru, and thoroughly under- 
stand their import. No longer is heard the chink 
of ivory checpics, or the metallic ring of doub- 
loons and dollars. No longer the thudding down 
of decanters, nor the jingle of glasses. Instead, 
a stillness so profound, that one entering at this 
moment might fancy it a Quakers* meeting, hut * 
for the symbols seen around— these, aiiythiim but 
Quakerish. Easier to conceive it a grand gambling- 
hell represented in wax-work. 

The silence is of the shortest — as also the immo- 
bility of the figures composing the different groups ; 
only fur a half-score seconds. Then there is noise 
enough, with no end of gesticuhitioii. A roar 
arises that resounds Ihroimli the room ; while 
men rush about wildly, madly, as if in the court- 
yanl of a luji.atic asylum. Some shew anger— 
lliosc who are losers by the breaking of the bank. 
Many have won large bets ; llic stakes still lying 
oil the table, which they knoiv will not be paii 

I'he croupier has told them so ; confessing his 
cash-box d eared out at the last settlement ; even 
tills having been effected with the now useless 
ivory cheques. 

{>unie gather up their gold or silver, and stow 
it ill safety ; growling, hut satisfied that things 
arc no worse. Others arti not so lenient. They 
do not believe there is good cause for the su^n- 
sioii, and insist upon being paid in full. They 
rail at the proprietor of the bank, adding menace. 

De Lara is Llic man thus marked. They see him 
before them, gramlly dressed, glittering with 
diamonds. They talk of stiipping him of his 
bijouterie, 

‘No, gcritletiicn !’ he protests, with a sardonic 
sneer. ‘Not that, if you please— not yet First 
hear me; and then ’twill be time for you to strike.’ 

‘ Wiiat have you to say 1 ’ demands one, with 
his lists full of ivory counters— the protested 
cheques. 

‘ Only that I ’m not the owner of this bank— and 
never have been.’ 
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* Who is, then V ask seveial at the same time. 

‘Wdl; that 1 can*t toll you just now. And 
what’s more, I won’t No ; that 1 won’t !’ 

The gambler says this with emphasis, and an air 
of sullen determination, that has its effect upon 
his questioners — even the most importunatOi For a 
time, it stays their talk, as well as action. Seeing 
this, he follows it up with further speech, but 
more conciliatory. 'As I’ve said, gentlemen, I’m 
not tlic owner of this concern ; only the dealer of 
the cards. You ask, who’s proprietor of the 
smashed table. It’s natural enough you should 
Avant to know. But it ’s just os natural, that it 
ain’t mv business to tell you. If I did, it would bo 
a shabby trick ; and, I take it, you *re all men 
enough to see it in that light If there's any who 
isn’t^ he can have my card, and call upon me at 
his convenience. My name’s Francisco de Lara 
—or Frank Lara, if you like, for short I can be 
found here, or anywhere else in San Francisco, at 
such time as may suit anxious inquirers. And 
if any wants me now, and can’t wait, I ’in good 
this minute for pistols across the table. Yes, 
gentlemen! Any of yon who ’d like a little amuse- 
ment of that kind, let him come on ! It ’ll be a 
change from tiie Mout<$. For my part, I ’m tired 
of shuffling cards; and would like to rest my 
fingers on a trigger. Which of you feels disposed 
to give me the chance? Don’t all speak at 
once!’ 

No one feels disposed, and no one sp(>aks. At 
least in hostile tone, or to take up the challenge. 
Instead, half a score surround the 's|)OTt,’ and nut 
only express their admiration of Ins pluck, but 
challenge him to an encounter of drinks, not 
pistols. Turning towards the bar, they vociferate : 
'Champagne!’ 

Contented with the turn things have taken, and 
proud at the volley of invitations, Dc Lara accepts ; 
and soon the vintage of France is seen effervescing 
from a dozen tall glasses, and the Mont6 dealer 
stands drinking in the midst of his admirers. 
Other groups draw up to tho bar-counter ; wliile 
twos and solitary tipplers fill the spaces between. 
The Temple of Fortuna is for a time deserted ; her 
worshippers transferring their devotion to the 
shrine of Bacchus. The losers drink to drown dis- 
appointment, while the winners qualF cups in the 
exnilaration of success. If a bad night for the 
bank, it is a good one for tho bar. Decanters arc 
quickly emptied, and bottles of many kinds go 
'down among tho dead men.’ 

The excitement in the saloon is soon over. 
Occurrences of like kind -often of more tragical 
termination— are too common in California to cause 
any long-sustained interest Within the hour will 
arise some new evenly eqmdly stirring— leaving the 
old to live only in the recollection of those who 
have been active participants in it So with the 
breaking of Frank Jjara’s bank. A stranger, enter- 
ing the saloon an hour after, from what he there 
eeea, cannot tell that an incident of so serious 
nature has occurred ; for in less than this time 
tho same Monte table is again surrounded by 
gamesters, as if its play him never 1)cen sus- 
pended. The only dmerence observable is, that 
quite another individual presides over it, dealing 
out the cards ; while a new croupier bos replaced 
him whoso cosh receipts so suddeidy ran short of 
his needed disbursements. The explanation is 


simply, that there has been a change of owners ; 
another celebrated 'sport’ taking up tiie aban^ned 
bank, and opening it anew. With a few oxcot). 
tions, the customers are the same ; their number 
not sensibly diminished. Most of the old players 
have returned to it; while the places of those 
who have defected, and ^ne off to other gamb- 
ling resorts, are filled by fresh orrivala A small 
number, who think they have had play enougli 
for that night, have left the £1 Dorado for good. 
Among these are tho English officcis, whose visit 
proved so prejudicial to the interests of the place. 
De Lara, too, and Calderon, with other confederates, 
have forsaken the saloon. But whither gone, no 
one knowfl^ or seems to care ; for tho fortunes of 
a fallen man soon cease to interest men, who arc 
themselves madly struggling to mount up. 

CHArTER XXnr.— A SUPPER CARTE-BI.ANCHE. 

On parting from tho El Dorado, Crozier and 
Cadwaliader do not go directly aboard tlio 
Crusader. Tlicy know that their boat will be 
awaiting them at tnc place appointed. But the 
appointment is for a later nonr, and as the 
breaking of tho Monte bonk, with the incidents 
attendant, occupied but a short half-hour, there 
will be time for them to see a little more uf San 
FiancisciiTL life — ^perhaps tho last chance they may 
have during their stay in the port. They have 
fidlen in with several other young officers, naval 
like themselves, though not of their own shij), nor 
yet their own navy, or nation ; but belonging to 
one, cognate and kindred— Americans, ’rhroiigli 
the freemasonry of their common profession, with 
these they have fraternised ; and it is agreed they 
shall all sup together. Crozicr has invited the 
Americans to a repast the most recJicrcht, as it is 
the costliest, that can be obtained at the grandest 
hotel in San Francisco, the Paricer Itouse. lie 
adds humorously, that ho is able to stand . the 
treat. And well he may ; since, besides the 
£ngli.sh money with which ho cntitrcd the £1 
Dorado, lie has brought thousands of dollars nut 
of it, which would have been mf>re had all the 
ivory chequers been honoured. As it is, his pockets 
arc fillctl with notes and ^old ; as also tluwc 
of Cadwaliader, who helps him to cariy the coin. 
LMrt of tho heavy metal he has been able to 
change into the more portable form of bank-noks. 
Yet the two arc still heavily weighted—' laden like 
hucksters’ donkeys ! ’ jokingly remarks Cadwaliader, 
as they proceed towaw the Parker. 

A private room is engaged ; and, according to 
promise, Crozier bespeaks a repost of tho most 
sumptuous kind, witii earte-hlav^ for the bert 
wines— champagne at three miincM a bottl<^ hock 
tho same, and Soiith-sido Madeira still mo^ 
What difference to him ? Tho supper ordered in 
the double-quick, soon makes its appearance. 
Sooner in San Francisco than in any other city of 


scienco of gastronomy. Even then, omiast ner 
canvas sheds, and weather-boarded houses could 
be obtained dishes of every Mnd known to Ch^ 
tendom, or Pagandom : the cuisine of France, Spa^ 
and Italy ; the roost beef of Old Englani^as the 
pork and lieans of the New ; the pumJa of Guineo, 
and sauerkranA of Germany, side by side 
Bwallow’s-nest soup and sea-slugs of China, xw® 


THE FLAG OF DISTRESS. 


Ijttcullns but lived in these days, he would have ' 
forsaken the banks of the Tiber, and made Cali* 
fomia his home. 

The repast furnished by the Parker Hoitse, how- 
ever splendid, has to bo speedily despatched ; for 
unfortunately lime forbids the leisurely enjoyment 
of the viands, to a certain extent marring the 
pleasure of the occasion. All the officers, Ameri- 
can, as English, have to l)e on their respec- 
tive ships at the sti-oko of twelve. Reluctantly 
breaking up their hilarious company, they pre- 
j)arc to depart. They have forsaken the supper- 
room, and pa«»8ed on to the outer saloon of the 
hotel ; like all such, fiiniislied witli a drinking-bar. | 
Refqre separating, and while buttoning up against | 
the chill night-air, Crosier calls out: ‘Come, 
gentlemen ; one morn glass ! The stirru|)-cup ! ' 

In San Francisco this is always the wind-up to a 
night of revedry. No matter how much wine has 
been quaffed, the carousal is not deemed complete 
without a last * statutory ’ drink taken standing at 
llie bar. (jiving way to the Californian custom, 
the officers range themselves along the marble slab ; 
l)ending over which, the polite bar-kceper asks : 

* What is it to be, gentlemen / * 

There is a moment of hesitation, the gentlemen 
— already w'cll wdned — scarce know what to call 
for. Crozier cuts the (jonlian-knot by proposing: 

* A round of punches d ht Rnumim ! ' 

Universal assent to this delectable drink ; as all 
know, just the thing for a night- cap. Soon the 
cooling bcveragi*, compounded with snow from 
the Sierra Nevada, appeal’s upon the counter, in 
huge glasses, piled higli with the .sparkling crystals 
— a spoon siirmoiiniiiig each ; for punch d la 
Momatne is not to be drunk, but eaten. Shovelling 
it down ill haste, a<lieus are cxchanjjpid by a hearty 
.«-1iakiiig of haiifls, when the American ufliccrs go 
olf, leaving Crozier and Cadwallader in tlie saloon. 
These only slay to settle the account. 

While standing by the bar, waiting for it to be 
brought, they cast a glance around the room. At 
lirat careless, it soon becomc-s concentrated on a 
group seen at some dishmee oflj near one of the 
doors Icailing out, of which there are several. There 
arc also several other groups ; for the Siiloon is of 
large diiucnsioiis, besides (ieing the most popular 
place of resort in San Francisco. And for San Fran- 
cisco the hour is not yet late. Along the line of 
the drinking-bar, and over the white-sanded floor, 
nrc some scores of people of all qualities and kinds, 
in almost every varietv of costume. They who 
compose the party that bns attmeted the attention 
of the English officers shew nothing particular— 
that is, to the eye of one uiuicquainted with them. 
There arc four of them, two wearing broadcloth 
cloaks, the other two liaviiig their shoulders 
shrouded under sempea Nothing in all that. The 
night is cold, indeed wet, and they arc close to the 
door, to all appearance intending soon to step ont. 
They have only pausetl to exchange a parting 
word, as if they designed to separate liefore issuing 
into the street 

Though the spot where they stand is in shadow 
— a folmng screen separating it from the rest of 
the saloon — and it is not easy to get sight of their 
faces— the difficulty increased by broad-briniraed 
hats set slouchingly on their heads, with their 
cloaks and serapes drown up around their throats 
'^Clrozier and Cadwallader have not only seen, but 
recognised them. A glance at their conntcnancccs 


caught before tlie riiuflliiig was made, enabled the | 
young officers to identify three of them as De Lara,^ 
Calderon, and the ci-devant croupier of the Monte 
jiaiik. 'J'hc fourth, whose face they have also seen, 
is a personage not known to them ; but» judging 
by bis features, a suitalile associate for the other 
three. Soon ;is catching sight of them, which he 
is the first to do, Cro/ier whispers to his com- 
panion : ‘ See, Will! Look yonder ! Our friends 
from the El Dorado ! ' 

‘lly Jove! them, sure cnouglu Do you think 
they're following us V 

^ ‘ I shouldn’t wonder. I was only surpriacd they 
didn’t do something when they had us in their 
gambling den. After the heavy draw I made on * 
Mr Lara*a bank, I expected no Icps than that he 'd 
try to renew his acipiaintancc with me ; all the 
more from his having been so free of it in the 
morning. Instead, he and his friend seem to have 
slndiously avoided coming near us — not even 
casting a look in our direction. That rather 
puzzles me.’ | 

* It needn’t. After what you gave him, I should ' 
think he'll feel shy of another encounter.’ 

‘ No ; that’s not it. Blackleg though the fellow 
1)C, he's got game in him. He gave proof of it ; 
in the El Dor^o, defying and backing cvcrvborly 
out. It was an exhibition of raal courage, \Vill ; 
and, to tell the truth, T couldn’t help admiring it — 
can’t now. When I saw him presiding over a 
gambling-table, and dealing out the Ciirds, 1 at 
oiico mmie up my mind that it would never do to 
meet him— even if he challenged me. Now, I *ve 
decided rlitrerently ; and if he call me out, I’ll give 
him a clianc« to recover a little of his lost reputa- 
tion. I will, upon my honour.' 

Mbit why should you ? A “sport,” a profes- 
sional gambler! The thing would be simply 
ridiculous.' 

* Nothing of the kind— not here in California. 
On the contrary, I should cut a more ridiculous 
figure by refusing him satisfaction. It remains 
to 1)6 seen whether he'll seek it according to the 
correct code.' 

‘ That he won’t ; at least, 1 don’t think he will. 
From the way the four have got their heads 
together, it looks as if they meant mischief now. 
They may have been watching their opportunity — 
to get us two alone. What a pity w’e didn’t see 
them l>efore our friends went olf. They ’re good 
fellows, those Yankee officers, and would liavo 
stood by ns.' 

‘ No doubt they would. But it’s too late now. 
They're beyond hailing dislance, and wo must 
tike care of ourselves. Get your dirk ready. Will, 
and have your hand close to the butt of one of 
Mr De Ijara’s shooting-irons.' 

M have it that way. Never fear. Wouldn’t 
it be a good joke if I have to give the fellow a 
pill out of one of his own pistols V 

‘No joking matter to us, if they’re meditating 
an attack. Though we disarmed him in the morn- 
ing, he ’ll bo fresldy provided, and with weapons 
in plenty. I'll warrant each of the four has a 
battery concealed under his cloak. They appear | 
as if they ’re concocting Boine scheme, which wc ’ll 
soon know all about — likely before leaving the 
room. Certainly, they’re up to something.' 

‘ Four hundred and ninety dollars, gentlemen ! ’ 
The financial statement is made hy the har-keeper 
presenting the bill. 
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' There ! ’ cries Crozicr, flinging down a flve hun- 
dred dollar bill. *Let that settle it. You can 
keep the change for yourself.’ 

‘ Thnnk ye/ drily responds the Californian dis- 
penser of drink^ taking the ten dollar tip with 
less show of gratitude than a London waiter would 
give for a fourpenny piece — ^little as that may be. 

Turning to take departure, the young oflicers 
again look across the saloon, to leant now the 
hostile party has disposed itself. To their sur- 
! prise, the gamblers are gone ; having disappeared 
while the account was being receipted. 

‘ 1 don’t like the look of it,’ says Crozier, in a 
\rhispcr. ‘Less now than ever. No doubt we ’ll 
* find them outside. Well ; wc can’t stay here all 
night If they attack us, wo must do our best 
T^e a firm grip of your pistol, with your finger 
close to the trigger ; and if any of theui shews 
sign of shooting, see that you fire first Follow 
me; and keep close ! ’ 

On the instant of delivering these injunc- 
tions, Crozier starts towards the door, his coin- 

r ion following, us dii'cctcd. Both sally out, and 
a while stand gazing around them. People 
they see in numbcr.s, some lounging by the hotel 
porch, others passing along the street But none 
in cloaks, or serapa. The gamblers must have 
gone clear away. 

I ‘After all, wc may have been wronging them,’ 

I remarks Crozier, as in his nature, giving w'ay to a 
[veucrous impulse. *I can hardly think that a 
lellow who *a shewn such courage would play the 
assassin. Maybe they were but putting their heads 
together about challeiigiiig us 1 If that’s it, we 
mav expect to hear from Ihuiii in the morning. It 
looks all right Anyhow, wc can’t stay dallying 
here. If we’re not aboanl by eight bells, old 
Bracebridge ’ll masthead us. Ijct’s heave along, 
my hearty !’ 

So saying, the senior ofQcer leads off, Cadwal- 
lader close on his quarter — both a little unsteady 
in their stops, partly from being loaded with the 
j spoils of El Dorado, and partly from the effects of 
the Parker House wiiie.s, aiitl punches d la liomaine. 


A SIXTKENTII-CENTURY ‘CLAIMANT.’ 

Tu£ quiet little town of Agen, in the south of 
France, is known to fame as having been the resi- 
dence for many years of one of the most renowned 
scholars of the sixteenth century. In the spring 
of 1525 A.D., Antoine de la Uovere, who hstd 
been ujipointed bv the pope Bishop of Agen, was 
accompanied to his new diocc&e by an Italian 

B siciun of Verona, one Julius Ca;sar de I’Escallc 
Bordonis by name. He had coiiseutcd to attend 
his patron on the iourney, on the understanding 
that, if he should be requii-cd to remain at Agen 
at aJl, his stay should be limited to eight days. 
The physician was a man of mature age, grave 
and dignified of mien, much given to study, of au 
almost stoical reserve and composure, and app<ar- 
ently far removed above the reach . of earthly 
passion and caprice of fancy; yet, before that 
eight days’ term was ended, the middle-aged phy- 
sician had fallen hopeles.s]y in love with a mere 
child, younger even than that celebrated lady of 
his native Verona whose passionate tenderness at 
an early age Skakspcarc has (commemorated. At the 
end of three years, for which interval the prudent 
parents had stipulated, the scliolar of sevcii-aud- 


forty became the husband of this girl of sixteen. 
We may be sure ‘all the neighbours’ violently 
disapproved of the match, and proxfiiesied domestic 
pokers, and an appeal to the Sir Cresswcll Cress- 
well of the period, as the natural and inevitable 
sequeL They were wrong, wo arc charme<l to say 
(all well constituted min(ls rejoice, as Confucius 
remarks, when the gossips of a neigli^iirhood 
are discomfited). The beautiful Andiettc made a 
faithful and loving wife to her elderly spouse, who 
came afterwards to bo known in tuo history of 
letters as Prince Julius Ciosar Scaligcr. 

Now, this little bit of roiiiaucc in the life of one 
whose pursuits are to common thinking associated 
with what is dry and dreary in human life and 
character, with the absence of those more moving 
iimidciits and profounder passions which give to 
existence its colour, flavour, and variety, makes 
the biography of Scaliger a trifle more piquant 
than that of most who content themsidves with 
the even tenor of a scholar’s way, and such renown 
as attends it. I’crhaps, however, both the romance 
and the renown would be insuflicuent to engage the 
rcadci-’s attention, if Scaligcr had had any real 
right to the title which he assumed, and which wo 
have emphasised by italics. Interested as we our- 
selves are in both the man and the scholar, we are 
forced to confess that for the general public tlic 
main point of interest in his (uiroor is, that hu had 
no such right. Made famous for all time by his 
genius and learning, lie is equally infamous by 
reason of an imposture wlii(di Wiis not detected till 
afti^r his death, whim it iiuule noise enougli in the 
world of letters. In a word ho was a claitmnl (to 
use a word which will be well understood in its 
new and special signiiication). The story will bear 
telling anew, partly because it has a fresh iiitiMtist 
just liow, and partly bec.ause the versions le*t 
known to English reailcrs are iiiude(|uutc and 
confused. 

It is not usual to begin a biograidiical sketch 
with the middle age of its subject, but tlu^rc am I 
reasons in this case fur taking that eccentric course. | 
Up to the date of his marriage, Scaligcr hatl piih- i 
lished nothing ; but lie then betook himself to 
lite.raturc, wiiich was in those days the arena of 
fighting as fierce as any that had been going oil 
in Venetia lietwi^en the imperial troops and that 
'thunderbolt of Italy,* (laston dc Foix. TJieii, if 
you did not charge au adversary who differed from 
you in opinion about the signification of a particle, 
or the order of the Attic moiitliB, with parricide 
and blasphemy at least, you were held guilty of 
mcaii-Bpirited tenderness and an unworthy scrupu- 
losity — of the same sort of crime, in fact, as a 
naval oflicor would be accused of under the articles 
of war, if ho liad failed to ‘sink, burn, or destroy’ 
the enemy’s ships. For warfare of this r()ugli 
kind Scaliger was just suited. Nature had given 
him a vigorous uiidei'staiiding, great courage and 
self-reliance, unc([ualled arrogance, and an inso- 
lence which has never been surpassed. Moreover, 
he was thoroughly w'ell armed and equipped for 
the fray : his mind was stored with all the learn- 
ing of his time ; he was a highly trained and 
skilful logician; he wrote Latin like a Roman; 
and was master of all the arts of controversy and 
all the resources of abuse. Erasmus, the great 
master of argumentative satire, who, as the monks 
were wont to say, ‘laid the egg which Luther 
hatched’— Erasmus, and the less known Jerome 
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(Vurdani a Teal scholar and j^reat physician, though 
he vfo^ more than half <mack, astrologer, and 
juggler with the propheticsil cards, were then the 
acknowledged heads of the republic of letters. 
Scorning meaner antagonists, Scaligcr entered the 
lists against them both, and claimed credit for 
unseating the latter at the first splintering of 
lances. When a rumour of Cardan’s (icath reached 
iiim, ho modestly avowed his belief that the 
catastrophe hod been brought about by mortifica- 
tion under defeat, and expressed his regret for 
liaving been the means of depriving the world of 
a life so valuable. Whether victorious or not in 
iiis controversy with (’ardaii, Scaligcr had ex- 
hibited enough of learning and ability to win for 
himself at once a great anil formidable reputation, 
llcnccforward he ilividcd the alientioii and shared 
tlic supremacy of the world of letters with his two 
great rivals. 

He now tumc<l his attention to poetical com- 
positioTi, Latin of course— though by this lime 
i’etrarch had ‘unlocked his soul’ in the vernac- 
ular— and was held by his contemporaries to have 
achieved an amount of success curiously out of 
proportion to that which moilern criticism would 
assign to him. Originality and poetic feeling were 
not at all the characteristics of his muse ; and in 
liis criticisms he shews a singular want of apprecia- 
tion of such qualities in others. In his Poetics — 
by his contemporaries considered his masterpiece- • 
lie avows a preference for the tragedies of Seneca 
river those of Aeschylus and Sopliocles ; lie ranks 
ilic Satires of Juvenal above those of Horace ; he 
attributes more of creative imagination to Virgil 
tliari to Homer ; and, to cap all, can ‘sec nothing I 
to admire in the poetry ot Catullus!’ We see 
Scaligcr to infinitely more advantage in liis Coiii- 
inentarica on the uotuiiical writings of Ari.stotic 
and Tlico])hrastns. Scaligcr had the merit of 
being the tirsl to perceive and point out the value 
of Tiicophrastus’a discoveries. He made, too, one 
linppy guess on his own account, w'hich might with 
better luck have ranked him among scientific 
botanists. He was the lirst to lecoiiimcnd the 
f'lassilication of plants according to their forms 
and distinguishing peculiarities of structure, instead 
of their ollicinal properties, whicli had been fastened 
upon for the purpose by previous systematists. 
The idea long slumbered, till in our own days it 
was revived and applied by Jussieu and Dc Can- 
dolle, whom Scaliger may thus be said to have 
in some degree anticipated. It is, however, as a 
scholar pure and simple that Scaligcr is best 
known and most nsiially described. The esteem 
in which ho was held by his contemporaries, in 
this respect, vcigcd on the siij^crstitious. One 
of them, Justus Upsiiis, who possessed almost as 
much learning, and far more original talent, ranks 
him with Homer, Hippocrat^ and AristoUe, giving 
a slight preference to Scaligcr over any one of 
the others. Even in our own days he has found 
in Sir William Hamilton of Edinbuigh — a some- 
what kindred spirit, and more than rival — a 
eulogist quite os enthusiastic. ‘Tlie writings 
of no philosopher,’ he says, ‘since the days ofj 
•^^totle are oetter worthy of intelligent study.’ 
Scaliger died in 1558, at the ago of seventy-live or 
thereabouts ; and his epitaph, written by himself, 
was, Jidii Ckuaris Scali^eri qmdfttit. 

During his lifetime no one seems to have called 
in question his clauns to princely rank, though 


they rested solely on his own assertion. In one of 
his letters, a portion of which we shall subse- 
quently quote, he alludes to the matter as one 
about which there could possibly be neither doubt 
nor dispute. But Julius Cmsar had a son, Joseph 
Justus, a scholar of even greater eminence than 
the father, styleil by liis contemporaries ‘the 
Ocean of Knowledge,’ sometimes the ‘ ehef-d^oeuvre 
«*f Creation.* Movwl by one of those impulses of 
vanity from which even great scholars are not 
wholly free, Joseph liarl the extreme ill-luck to 
]mblish a letter, De Veluslate ct f^plcndore OentU 
ikaliqeranai. It was addressed to tfan Douza, the 
scholar-soldier and soldier-schular, who was Dutch 
ambassador to the court of Queen Elizabeth in 
1572 ; and it was his father's high birth and 
splendid achievements, not his real and undoubted 
merits as a scholar and philosopher, that he chose 
to magnify. 

The account which he gives, derived presumably 
from his sire, we will briefly suiiimarise. Julius 
Cmsar Scaliger was descended from the Della Scala 
family, whose sepulchral monunionts in the form 
of pyramids surmounted by equestrian statues, 
arc still slicwn to the traveller at Verona, of which 
city they were anciently princes. Ills father was 
Benedetto della Scala, a general in tlie employ- 
ment of Matthias Corvinns, king of Hungary ; 
and his fii‘st i)receptor w’as the well-known Fra 
Giacondo. 

At twelve, like other young nobles, be became 
a page at the court of the Em])eror Maximilian, in 
whose army he afterwanls look service. Having 
lost his father and brother at the battle of Ravenna, 
in a lit of religious despondency he turned monk. 
But disgusted by the tediously minute observances 
of the Kranciscaiis, in wbicli very rigid o^lc^ he 
had enrolled himself, his IhonghU turned once 
more to a military career. This time he joined 
the baimci's of Maxiiiiiliun’s enemy, the king of 
Friiiice, and served with distinction till ilisquali- 
fied for active pursuits by gout. He now studied 
mediciuo, wliich we found him practising at Agon 
in 1525 ; his history subsequently to this date 
has been given, and is authentic. 

Such was lliestory recounted by Joseph Justus in 
all gooii faith, but in an evil hour ; for Joseph 
had enemies who did not lose much time in chal- 
lenging his stalcinenU. lie was a Protestant, 
detested of the Jesuits, partly because lie was a 
renegaile, aud yet more because his scholarly 
renown reflected credit upon the Protestant uni- 
versity of Leyden, in whicli lie was a professor. 
Now-, one of the most noted scholars of that day 
was Scioppius f Latin for Sclu»ppe), who in the next 
generation made the third, lapsius and Casaiiboii 
being tlie otlier meinbei-s, in tliat second literary 
triumvirate which succeedeil to the one wliich the 
older Scaliger had shared with Erasmus and Canlan. 
Scioppius had exactly reversed the process through 
whicli Joseph Scaliger hail passed; from having 
been a I’rotcstant he hail bocoiiic a Catholic. 
Upon this traiisforination, •!. J. S. hod made some 
clumsy jests, characterised by the ferocious taste 
of the period. The Jesuits instantly saw their 
opporluuity ; they formed the hope of finding in 
Scioppius— a controversial ist as able as he was 
unscrupulous— a most valuable ally ; and took 
care that the latter should be informed of J. 
J.’s elephantine attempts at humoraiis sai-casm. 
Straightway he turned upon his adversary with 
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all the fur}[ of personal and lelirioua hatred. Not 
satisfied with accusing; him of atheism and de- 
liaucheiy, he charged him with having stolen the 
very name he hore ! 

It was the name de Bordon, home by Scaliger 
when he first settled at Agcn, that fonned the peg 
on which Scioppius hung this extraordinary accu- 
sation. This name hod recently been revived by 
Gixaldi, in a history of tho poets of the time, in 
which the elder Scaliger is mentioned os J. 0. 
de Burdouj or Buidonius. Joseph Justus hod ex- 
plained that his father had assumed this name in 
order to distinguish liimself from his brother Titus, 
slain at Ravenna, and that it was derived from 
an estate in the Venetian territory which had 
belonged to an uncle. But Scioppius and his 
Jesuit allies had got hold of a very different ex- 
planation. Either by accident, or by some marvel- 
lous piece of divination which the Protestants of 
that period wnm not slow to refer to tho author of 
all mischief, they had found out that there had 
been residing at Verona, within the recollection of 
most of the inhabitants, a family of the name of de 
Biirdon, whose original founders had been school- 
masters, barbers, bric-O'-brac sellers, and what not. 
Now, what if these Scaliger de Burdons, father 
and son, these boasted descendants of the ancient 
jirinccs of Verona, could he shewn to be mcmbei's 
cjf the family of the hric-n-brac de Burdons i There 
was ecstasy in the thought. What a triumph for 
the church! AVlmt an overthrow for Scioppius* 
heretical enemy and rival! So, setting to work 
with malignant ingenuity, they gathered in a 
whole harvest of infonuation from Verona, Padun, 
Venice, and elsewhere. They brought evidence 
to shew that Benedick Bunion, heaving heem 
obliged to close his school at Verona, had re- 
tired to Padua ; from Padua, ho had migrated 
to Venice, and had there opened a bric-orbrae 
shop near the stairs (la scald) of St i^lark. These 
stairs he subsequently had painted upon liis sign- 
board, and finally iissumcd tin; name of Bciiedetio 
della Scala. His son, Julius Caesar, having shewn 
some talent as a barber-surgeon, had been sent 
to Padua at the expense of an uncle, Bonibice 
de Buidon, to study medicine there. Finding 
it difficult to g(^t his living by bleeding and 
physicking people, lie liad turned monk, then 
soldier ; then, after various vicissitudes, had come 
to France, os narrated, where ho hud taken care 
to be known by the appellation of Della Scala 
only (as though he were connected with the illus- 
trious Veronese family of that name), and after- 
wards, when he began to publish, of Julius Ciesar 
Scaliger. 

Such is the sum and substance of tho account 
set forth by Scioppius in tho Setdiger-hymbolwuem 
(the Counterfeit Scaliger). It looked concront and 
probable, and was well attested. There was not a 
tittle of evidence to support ScaligePs own story, 
as given by his son ; and Scioppius* account soon 
got to he generally received as coming very near 
the truth. Joseph Justus attempted a xeplj^ in 
hia OonfulaUo Fabulce Bunlonum (j^utation of the 
De Burdon Story), but was forcea to confine him- 
self to reckless assertion and vehement abuse ; ho 
utterly failed to get over the body of proof which 
Scioppius' allies h^ accumulated. Still, the matter 
might have remained eub judice till now ; hut at 
last, one hundred and fifty years after ScoligeFs 
death, the indefatigable encyclopoxiist Bayle hod 


the luck to discover the originals of two letters 
of naturalisation granted by tho ^vernment of 
Francis I. to Doctor Julius Csesar de I'Escallc de 
Bordonia of Verona, conceding him permission to 
reside, hold property, and exercise other civil 
rights in Francis’ dominions. These letters are 
mvcu l)}r Bavle in extenso in a note to the article 
Kerona in the celebrated Dietionnaire. They are 
issued in favonr of Doctor J. C. della Scala de 
Bordoniitf and they contain no reference to any 
other style or dimity 'claimed by Scaliger than 
that of simple physician ! From that time the 
whole qiiestion was by the learned deemed a scltlrd 
one ; his princely pretensions were set down as 
partly a dream, a delusion which the resemblance 
of his father’s assumed name to that of the ancient 
lords of Verona hod contributed to foster ; partly, 
a wilful imposture carried on by on arrogant and 
ambitions man, wlium literary renown hail failed 
to satisfy, and upon whose haughty spirit the. 
recollection of the mean little sliup by the stairs 
of St Mark sat heavily. That this is likely enough, 
may he gathered from tlic following extract from 
the last letter Scaliger ever wrote : 

‘ I have fonght on horseback and on foot, as a 
boy and as a young man, as a simple soldier ami 
as a commander of troops. Duels, sieges, skir- 
mishes, pitched battles, tournainiuits —I liave bu'cn 
known to expose my life in them all. Comfueror 
most times, sometimes [ have been coiu]iiero(l — 
not, though, by valour, but by fortune. I'lie lunly 
snlKlncd, the spirit remained iinbmiitablc. By the 
noble manner in which 1 bore it, defeat coriferrcil 
upon me more honour than victory did upon iiiy 
enemies. 1 will not go itito all the particulars. 
The services of my rsu'.e to the realm of France, 
from the times of Taxiliis down to iny own, are 
known to all tlie world. As to my person, let him 
who would aspire to paint me, combine together 
the figures of Musinissa and Xenophon, in older 
to Tiiuke up mine ; but the portniit will never give 
more than a weak idea of what 1 am. ... 1 do 

not speak of my cxtraonlinavy ]) 0 \vcrs of endurance 
under heat, cold, hunger, fatigue, during whole 
nights and days. This is without doubt an excel- 
lent quality, but many persons possess it. What, 
however, is not so coiniiion, is this : at night, after 
despatching the business of tho day, J used to com- 
pose nearly sixty verses before I supjiccl. After 
supper, I dictated iny prescriptions for the sick 
whom 1 had to see next day ; then I retired to 
rest Awakened at dawn by the importunity of 
messengers sent to demand my medical assistance, 
1 questioned some, gave replies to others ; then 1 
dictated till dinner-time. When the table-cloth 
was withdrawn, I recited to an aiiiaiiuciisis the 
lines which I had composed tlic night before, 
without altering a single word. Who is there that 
will not bo astounded at such a prodigy 1 Who is 
there that will not bo astounded yet more if 1 
mention tliat I am able, after reading sixteen or 
Boventccii lines of ^chyliis once oyer, to repeat 
them verbatim without triiipiug iu a single 
syllabic 1* 

Such passages might be multiplied indefinitely. 
They exhibit the very midsummer madness of 
vain-gloiy, and do away with all feelings of su^ 
prise that one so tnily great should have stooped 
to ail imposture so little ; for, whether prince or 
impostor, Scaliger was a true prince among men 
fin d scholiWB. lie had the port of a demi-god, oi 
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gadi Bize, BticngUi, and majestic grace was his 
figure. The Agennois used to gaze after him as he 
passed down their streets with the same feelings 
of interest and awe as Thackeray says he felt Avheii, 
for the first time, he saw * the grand old Ooethc ’ 
wending his way through ‘Weimar. ‘When the 
eye of the poor fell unoii him, it blessed him/ He 
was known among Uiem as the good physician 
who never took a fee. His manner accord^ well 
with his imnosiiig form — ‘ OA'crflowing^* we are 
told, ‘ with that sort of dignity wliich influences 
a man’s ^it a^ every slightest movement.’ In 
writing his history anew, we had no intention 
of moralising. Rather could we find it in our 
hearts to wish that he had never been found out 
He asked no princely titles for his tomb ; and hail 
the Ik Fetiutate never been written, the illustrious 
name of Julius Ciosur Scaligcr wouhl never have 
been enrolled in the ignoble list of unsuccessful 
and detected clamanU 
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‘WelTi, Jenny, it will be hard to part on the 
morrow.’ 

Jenny answered not a word, but turnod away 
her head, looking out to sea with a wistful, sorrow* 
fill glance. The next inomont, my ami wiis about 
her waist. She did not rcpnlso me. ‘ Jenny,’ I 
cried, ‘ why should we part at all f If you will take 
me for a skipper, we’ll sail through life together.’ 

We are on board the barque Pcfrd of Oreenock, 
bourn! eventually for London, with a nii.scel- 
laneous cargo from the ^lodiiemuicaii ; an<l we 
arc now anchored in the roiidsicad of Havre, 
a little to the north and west of the pier-head. 
Jenny is the skipper's daughter, and I am only a 
passenger. 

How it was that I came to be a passenger on 
board the Petrel, an<l making love to our Jenny, 1 
may here briefly explain. A ii olUcial reorganisation 
luul set me at liberty with a moderate pension ; in 
the prime of life, with all tlic world before me, 
and cre making a fresh start, I had dctemiincd to 
have my ‘ wander-year.* So, after having wandered 
over half of Europe, I found myself standing on 
the quay at Naples one tranquil evening, watching 
the movements of the shipping, jingling the few 
sovereigns I had left in my pocket, and wondcTing 
if they would hold out till quarter-day, when I 
was suddenly accosted by name with friendly 
accents in my native tongue. It was some time 
before I recognised my interlocutor, or could bring 
to mind under what circumstances I lioil previously 
mot with Captain Macfarlanc of the Petrel, for 
such he gave himself out to be. All of a sudden, 
1 got the clue. 

Up to the last eighteen months, I hod been em< 
ployed in the Transport and Victualling Office in 
WMtdiall. The Putfd had been chartered as a 
transport ; and to Macfarlane, much bothered with 
oflicid forms and circumlocutions, I hod been 
of some little service, putting him in the way of 
getting his accounts passed, and so on. He hod 
said at the that if he ever had it in his 


power to do me a good turn, he would. And 
now, hero he had an opportunity. 

‘And why not take passage with me to Old 
England?’ ui);ed the hospitable Scot, as we sat 
smoking and discussing a bottle of wine at a 
neightoiring eaffi. ‘ Gome ! it shan’t cost you a 
bawbee. Come! the blue-peter’s flying. ‘We 
weigh anchor to-night. Go and fetch your traps, 
and ye *11 come on board with me.* 

The oifer was too tempting to be rcfiisod. Time 
waa no object with me, whilst moTiey was. Before 
I urcll knew what I was about, I found myself and 
my portmanteau stowed away in the captain’s gig, 
which was cleaving the tranquil waters of tlic bay. 
Next, I was swinging myself up the side of the 
Petrel, and then I saw a pair of great soft brown 
eyes looking down upon me, and almost lost my 
footing by the start they gave me. 

‘ Hoot I it ’s jiiet our Jenny,* cried Macfarlane, in 
answer to my look of inquiry directed towards our 
fair fellow-passenger.— ‘Jenny, this is Master Willie 
Thornley, to whom I’m under great obligations, 
and I hope we ’ll mak’ him coiiil'ortable among us.’ 

Well, it was too late to recciie, and, after all, it 
would not be for long. 

And if it hadn’t been for those baffling winds, 
we should have been safe enough. We did not 
get to be real right-down friends, Jenny and I, for 
a whole fortnight, by wiiich time we ought to have 
been in sight of the white cliffs of old England, 
and the sobering influences connected with them. 
But we had three weeks more of it — a happy 
Lal y m time — that culminated in the scene with 
which I began this narrative. 

We had called at Havre, to dispose of jiart of oiir 
r.aigo,aiid the captain and mute having gone ashore 
to settle some dip])ulc with some of his crew’ who 
had uuwarraTitably deserted the ship, left Jenny 
and me on board, in clhirgc. 

Wc Avere practically alone on board. The 
stewanl was busy in his caboose, the black was 
asleep somewhere forward — in the sun — the ship 
was riding easily at her anclior witli almost im- 
perceptible motion. The towm w’as shimmering 
pleasantly in the sunshine, and the w'hite villas on 
the w’ooded heights above shone like so many 
caskets of ivory. It was low tide, and a strip of 
wet glistening sand w'os visible along the shores of 
the bay ; bathers were splashing about ; amateur 
shrimpers were pushing their nets before them in<,. 
the shallows. Beyond, the bold headland of the Capo 
la Ilevc, crowned by its two white bght-houses, 
assumed the appearance of some lazy pacific beakt 
couchant on the sands. Time and place were alike 
propitious. I turned to Jenny, and spoke to her of 
our approaching separation ; then 1 mode the final 
plunge. 0 those baffling winds 1 how much tiiey 
bad to answer for. 

What Jenny’s feelings might have been after 
that decisive moment, 1 cannot tell. Mine ap- 
proached BtupeiSeuition. All the difficulties and 
disadvantages attached to the step 1 had taken, 
now shewed themselves to my mind’s eye in the 
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strongest colours; und u life of straitened means 
and perpetual petty self-denial, tinctured with the 
idea of a life of miserable respectability, presented 
themselves in ghastly array. 

There is an advantage, however, in seeing the 
worst at once. Having sulfercd iny inomeiit of 
agony, 1 began to recover. Jenny, poor child, had 
not noticed the sudden chill that came over me ; 
she was too much agitated and occupied with her 
own feelings; and os her head rested upon luv 
shoulder, and her eyes looked into mine with 
trusting confidence, 1 began to realise llie truth, 
that 1 had succeeded in winning for ni^’self a 
charming, affectionate companion; that niy life 
would no longer be lonely and self-contained 

The tide had turned ; tlie flood had begun to 
make. The ship was swinging slowly round, pre- 
senting to us the opposite half of the horizon. A 
loud warning crash from tlic awning above made us 
both look up. Never shall 1 foiget the shock of 
the altered scene that met our eyes. The sun was 
still shining bright ovcrlicad, but to seaward a vast 
livid wall of vapour shut out everything from 
view. A shrill blast of wind trumpeted loudly in 
the rigging, which began lo flap, and crc‘ak, uTid 
strain. The sea was rising rapidly, and waves 
came rushing in, crested witli driving foam. Then 
the snii W'os obscured, visible only os a faint and 
watery blotch ; the hills crowned with sunshine, 
the busy, happ^ town, all were blotted out ; we 
were alone amid a sudden storm and fierce rising 
sea. 

Jenny sprang to her feet, and, with admirable 
calmness, began to lower tlie awning; but in a 
moment the wind was upon us in full force ; the 
canvas Happed wildly, and then, torn away from 
its fastenings, flew away to leeward, visible fur a 
minute in the sky, like a white sea-bird, and then 
lost in the gloom. 

* Won’t father he angry I ' cried Jenny, clasping 
her hands ; * so many yanls of good canvas.’ 

'Are wc not in frightful danger here?’ I said. 

‘ Why, I w’ondcr, has your fatlicr not returned ?’ 

J eimy shook her hood. ‘ One can’t foresee every- 
thing. Perhaps he is now on his w'ay.’ She took 
up the binocular, and peered anxiously through the 
mist. But no boat was to be seen. The sea seemed 
of a sudden deserted, except fur one or two fishing- 
smacks to the southward, that, with great bixiwii 
sails half lowered, were scudding rapidly for the 
harbour. But for us, in the teeth of this south- 
westerly gale, the harbour-mouth was as inacces- 
sible as* the moon. 

Jenny left the poop, and ran forward to the fore- 
part of the vessel. 1 followed her as well us 1 
could, holding on by this and that, for our ship 
was now pitching heavily upon the swell. 1 found 
her by the bowsprit, watching the rise and fall of 
the ship with anxious eyes. The great black chain 
that, as the vessel fell, u'oiild be invisible in tlie 
waves, as she rose, stretched itself tight us a 
bowstring, with a clank and groan that made one 
shudder. Our lives hung iiiion that chain, that 
the waves seemed to snort with as a toy. As we 
stood there, a wave larger than the others rose 
upon us without warning, and swept the deck with 
irresistible force, bearing everything movable with 
it. I clung desperately to a belaying-pin, and 
Jenny clung to me ; and after a while the Petrel 
rose gallantly to the shock, the water streaming 


from her sides. Drenched and cowed by the vio- 
lence of the shock, wc made our way back to the 
poop. 

As wc reached the cabin door, the steward was 
reeling across the sloppy deck, carrying a steamiiifr 
dish of potatoes. It was three o'clock, the hour 
for dinner. Sink or swim, he would have the 
dinner on the table by tlirec ; then his cares were 
over for the day, ami ho devoted himself to runi 
and tobacco. 

‘You surely can't cat, Jenny,’ I cried, os, after 
she had changed her dripping ^rments for dry 
ones, she sat down at the table with what seemed 
to me almost fiendish indifference. 

‘ Kat ! Yon must eat ! ’ she cried. ‘ Who knows 
what an hour may bring forth ! If you have to 
swim for your life,*will you have any chance if you 
start exhausted ? ’ 

1 saw that she was right, and wc snatched a 
hasty meal together as best we could. Just as we 
had finished, a quiver ran through the ship ; the 
motion changed ; she began to roll heavily. The 
sofa on which we were sitting broke away from its 
f^teiiiiigs, and wc were thrown violently from one 
side of the cabin to the other, in the niiilst of an 
avalanche of all the movables that were unfastened, 
or had broken away. 

As soon as we regained our feet, we matlo for the 
deck. I tlioiiglit that the last moment had come, 
and desired only to see daylight once more. We 
hail parted from our nnchoi*, and were drifting 
rapidly siway towards the dark bristling clitl's lo 
leewanl. 

'rhe sight ecerned to restore confidence nml 
courage to Jenny. ‘ llo forward !’ she screamed in 
iiiy ear ; ‘ go forward, you amt the stewnni, and get 
the lower sail on the foremast ; black Jem and I 
will steer the ship.* 

Jenny's voice inspired me ; the ]>roHpoct of 
doing Konietliiiig to avert our fate gave me now 
sin!ngth. 1 stumbled furward, holding on to any- 
thing that came to hand. The steward stood 
at the door of his caboose, having jammed himself 
into a secure ]io.sition ; a pipe was in liis mouth, 
and a black bottle in liis hand. He lookeil at me 
with lack-lustre eyes. ‘ Come along, man,’ I shouted 
ill his car ; ‘ come and help me to get up sail.’ 

‘ What ’s the odds V he replied in a sullen voice ; 

‘ what ’s the odds / Jjct 's be happy while we may !’ 

The mail was drunk. I cast a despairing glance 
beliind me ivlicn the poop, raised high in the air 
by some towering wave, Bceincd almost to touch 
the sky. Jenny was at the wheel, shailing her 
eye.*) with her hand, looking anxiously forward. 
All ! what could 1 do among all this bewildering 
maze of cordage and rigging, all shaking ana 
rattling in the wind — 1 who hardly knew one rope 
from another I But the sight of Jenny at the wheel, 
looking out for mo, nerved me to do something. 

I made my w'ay to the foremast, and clambered up 
the rigging. Soinetiines I hniig over the boiling 
abyss ; someiimes 1 found myself pressed against 
the rigging, looking down at a precipiwi of water 
bcncatli me. Loose ropes and ny^“fi blocks 
threatened me every moment with destruction ; 
but 1 held on to the ropes like grim death, snu, 
inspired by the courage of despair, I essayed that 
which at another time I should have never dreamed 
of : I crawled out on the yard, with iiiy knife in 
my teeth, and cut, one by one, the lashings that 
liound the sail to it. 
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The sail flow out with a tremendous report, and 
threatened every moment to tear itself to tiitteni ; 
but, seizing a rope, 1 slid down to the deck with a 
lupidity that took every morsel of skin off my 
anales ; and getting hold of the rope that I saw 
controlled the movements of the sail, I hauled it 
in bit by bit, and succeeded in making fast one 
side of the sail. The other offercrl less difliculty. 
Jenny waved her hand triumphantly from the 
poop. The sliip began to move through the water, 
no loxigci to drift helpless and forlorn. Wc should 
clear the heailland, that now loomcil so ominously 
upon us, crouching there like some hungry animal 
awaiting his prey. 

1 crawled back to the poop, and Jenny rewarded 
me with an encouraging grasp of the hand. * Yon 
did that beautifully,’ she cried. ‘ Now, if the gale 
moderates, as I think it will, and doesn't veer 
round more to the westward’— 

As she spoke, we shot ])ust the headland, and 
gained a clear view of the coast heyond. Thu sun 
was sinking low, and sliuwcd fur a moment a 
blood-red streak between two angry clouds. The 
lurid light it cast upon tlic red frowning cliffs was 
.sonictliiiig appalling. They ran along hn- miles, as | 
far as the eye could reach — steep, iiiaccesriblu ! 
heiglits, with the surf beating angrily against them, 
.'ind flying up in clouds of spray half-way to their 
suiniiiit. 

As the sun went down, it came on to blow 
haiiler and more from the westward. The lino 
of cliffs to leeward loomed nearer and ncuixT. 
1'he sail ceased to draw, beginning to shake and 
flaji with a loud noise. 

‘ She will go no nearer the wind, Willie,’ cried 
Jenny, knitting her brows ; * and we drift cun- 
limiously to lucwunl. Vuu must haul that sheet 
lighter, Willie ; it ’s our only chance.’ 

[ was running forwanl to my work, when a 
block, detached from the rigging by the force of 
the wind, struck me violently on the head, and I 
fell to the ground insensible. When I came to 
myself, my head was aching violently, although it 
seemed to be supported by a soft pillow. It was 

S uite dark, and tlie air was full of hideous noises ; 

le scream of the wind, the loud roar of the surf, 
filletl the airwitli a tumult iiiilescribablo. ‘Where 
am 1?* I said, feebly stretching out my anus into 
the darkness. 1 felt arms about niinc^ a soft kiss 
imprinted on my forehead. 

* Wc shall be ashoro, dear, in five minutes,’ said 
a voice in my ear, ‘ and all our troubles over.’ 

I raised myself up, with a groan, and tried to 
gain my feet, but fell back c.xhaustcd. The sceue 
about me struck me witli terror ; the thought of 
drowning helpless in this raging gulf of waters had 
an ineffable bitterness for me. 

‘Willie,* said Jenny once more in my ear, ‘if 
you get safe ashore, will you give my love to 
lather 1’ 

Then I found that T was lying beneath the 
shelter of the poop-deck, ]:)rotected a little by that 
from the seas tuut were breaking over ns, and that 
a life-belt was fastened under uiy arms. Jenny was 
crouched beside me, holding my heail iii her lap, 
chafing my temples and hands. 

The few minutes that elapsed before wo struck 
seemed as an age. The w'liid bcneatli the clLlfs 
was not BO violent, and the biick -current of the 
waves kept us for a moment away from the rocks 
which we almost touched. But the respite was 


not for long ; wc grounded upon an outrunning 
spit of rock, and instantly the sea made a clean 
sweep over us, carrying away masts, spars, rig^iii" 
— everything ivent by the board. I hod seized 
Jenny at the moment of striking, and we were 
hurried away together in a hideous trouj^h of 
cordage and timber. Dashed violently against u 
mass of slippery chalk, which afforded no purchase 
for hand or foot, I lay there, fairly exhausted, ex- 
pecting every moment the return of the wave that 
would sweep us back into the gulf, when I thought 
1 saw a light clpsc beside me shining into luy eyes, 
and a hice peering anxiously over the waters. It 
was a delusion, one of tlic hallucinations of ap- 
proaching death. Next moment we were covered 
with blinding surge, and a great green wave swept 
over US, driving us pell-mell before it with incon- 
ceivable fury. I lost my senses for a while to And 
myself jammed in between two fragments of rock. 
Jtniny was gone. T had lost my hold of her, and 
she had been carried away into the boiling gulf. 

I hud nothing to expect myself but instant death. 
Tlic next wave would wash me out of my hole, a 
mere crevice in the precipice. I had hardly 
strength enough to breathe, and could light no 
longer against my fate. 

But tliough I was conf^tantly covered with surf, 
and nearly suffocated, yet the waves ilid not reach 
me with Ml force. The tide was retiring. 

Time passed on, I huiilly knew how, till the 
moon rose red and menacing. The tide was down 
now, but the surf reaeliL'd to the very base of the 
cliffs. The flood would come presently, like a lion 
to his half-devoured victim, and I should perish. 
Then 1 heanl voices below mo, and saw by 
the moonlight some men draped in short smocks 
or blouses groping about among the rocks beneath 
me. They were countrymen, evidently, who 
had been attractcil by the wreck, and who had 
found their %vay down the cliffs by some con- 
cealed footpath. I shoiitcil — they lie.ard me, aii«l 
clambered to my retreat. They were full of 
compasnioii and kindness. They carried me along 
the base of the cliffs by a foot-path among 
the debris, till they reached a smooth gap in 
the wall of chalk, by which they ascended. I 
was presently carried to a house, stripped, and 
placoit in a wanu bed. 1 recollect just tnis much, 
and then memory fails me. 1 had a long illness, 1 
am told, and was near death’s door, but recovered 
at lost, and found myself the guest of a worthy 
Noniian farmer, who occupied a charming little 
homestead on the heights above the seiu 

As soon as I could get about, I went down to 
Havre to iiupiire about the Petrel, at our ccuisiilate. 
She was lost, I was told, on such and such a night, 
with all hanils on boanl at the time. The captain 
hod returned home two months ago. I deter- 
mined to go home at once, and leave a place so 
fraught to mo with sad memories. Now that 
Jenny was lost for ever, I realised how much she 
lia<l been to me. Her kindness, her courage, her 
devotion, her c:hanuing gaiety and animation, re- 
called themselves to me, and I told myself that I 
should uev(fr see her like again. 1 inquired us to 
Iter last resting-place. Only two of the bodies liad 
1)0011 found, it seemed — those of the cook and the 
black cabin-boy. 

Well, it remained only for me to return to Eng- 
land, a saddened, melancholy man. 1 left my 
watch with the good fanner who had taken care of 
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me, as some recompense for the trouble and expense 
to which ho had Wn put The captain of the 


John Bull gave me credit for myjrassoge-money, 
and 1 landed at St Katharine’s Whorl without 
clothes hut those 1 wore, soilly stained with sea- 
water, and with only a few shillings in my pocket 
Hut there was money due to me for my pension, a 
couple of quarters now, and I took a cab to the 
Faymnstor-gcneral’s Oifice to get it 

* William Thoniley,’ said the clerk, looking at 
his list. * Why, he ’s deail — struck otf the list two 
months ago. — ^You 're the man, you say. Well, 1 ’m 
sorry to say that only a Treiisiify order will bring 
you to life again.’ 

The pmonml of the office was almost entirely 
changed since I was last in England. The old 
clerk who used to pay me had been pensioned off, 
and there was no one who recognised me. The 
intbrmation come, 1 was informed, from my old 
office, imd there 1 went in much chagrin. There 
could be no difficulty in eventually getting the 
matter put right, but in the meantime 1 wanted 
money — money, and didn’t know where to p*t it. 

1 went to the old office. The place once so iamiliar . 
to me, now knew me no more. One of niy olil 
chums was still there, and him I found out. He I 
looked at me, stared, burst into laughter. 

* What ! you *rc not drowned, then /’ he crial. 

‘ Drowned ? No ! but precious near it. Who | 
stopped my pension, pray V I 

* Oh, some friends of yours came here : a sea- 
faring party, and a pretty girl in deep mourning — , 
a deuced pretty girl,’ said my friend, pausing, , 
and beginning to bite the stump of his pen. 

* Well, they gave me a long account of your loss on ' 
boanl the Petrel Why he came to me was, that he 
remembered my name as a fellow who knew you, 
don’t you sec ? Of course, I was very soriy to hear | 
it, and all that ; and then the old (Captain asked me 
wdio your relations were, and 1 couldn’t toll him ; but 
I said 1 ’d make inquiries ; and as tliey were going 
to Scotland, they promised to call and sec me again 
on their return, imd, by Jove, here they arc !’ said 
niy friend, rising as tlic room door Wiis thrown 
open, and the messenger announced a gentleman ; 
and laily to see Mr , by appoiiitniciit. < 

I was sitting with luy bock to the door, and 
turned my head towards it. A young woman in 
black mu forward with a scream. 1 sprang to my 
feet, and clasped Jenny in my arms--Jcniiy, sam 
and sound, but pale and worn— suffering for me ! 

Her father, it turned out, had been on the cliff, 
and had followed the Petrel along the shore all 
that eventful night ; ho Inid offered live hundred 
pounds in vaiii for a tug to put out to the rescue ; 
and the life-boat, although she hod tried to get 
out, had been beaten bade He had seen the ship 
coming ashore, hod lighted a blue-liglit, which I 
now faintly lemcmbcred to have seen, that revealed 
OUT position. Just abovc^ on the cliff, it happily 
chanced that there was a crane, used for raising 
blocks of chalk from a quarry half-way down, 
which was provided with a chain and bucket ; and 
aided by some douaniers, he hod descended by this 
means the face of tho precipice, and had caught 
hold of his daughter as she was swept away from 
me in the last mad rush of waters. He was an I 
eye-witness, as he thought, of iiw loss in the i 
abyss, and had never dreamt that 1 could possibly 
have escaped. 

‘1 wish you’d have stopped drowned,’ said my : 


friend between his teeth ; but for all that, he stood 
best-man at my wedding, and my rough day’s 
betrothal has been followed, thank by*' a 
union of constantly increasing happiness. 


THE MONTH: 

SCIENCE AND ARTS. 

Dr Klein, F.R.S., whoso name ranks high among 
physiologists, states, in a recent work on the Lym- 
phatic System, that the diaphragm in the human 
body acts as a pump upon tho lymphatic vessels. 
Hence it is important tliat the activity of the 
diaphragm should bo nudutained. If the pumping 
action Im disturbed or prevented, dropsy may be 
the consequence. The senior physician of the llos. 
pitol for Diseases of tho Chest mentions Klein’s 
discovery witli ailmiration, and says : * lleiicc- 
fortli, we must luUl to the hitherto recognised causes 
of dropsy in chest disease the paralysed condition 
of the diaphragm ; and we shall at once see that 
tho removal of this by all pmctical means ought to 
form one of our anxious cousideruLions in the 
trcatnient of winter-cough, bronchitis, asthma, and 
other forma of chest disease.’ 

In the present day, medical science owes much 
to physical science, especially to acoustics, optics, 
chemistry, and electricity. As the I’rcsidciit of tho 
Iloyal Irish Academy said in his last anniversary 
address : ‘ The discovery and differential diagnosi.s 
by auscultation of the iionnal and abnormal states 
of the heart, arterios, uir-tiihes, pulmonary cells, 
and in many instances of the abdominal viscera, 
has been ciirricd to a great point of advance. The 
ophlhalinoscupe Inus revculod not alone changes of 
the eye, but of org*ans distant from tho eye — cere- 
bral, cardiac, and embolic disease. . . . Tbc endo- 
scope enables us to discover, to study and mensum 
a vesical calculus, an almost capillary stricture, 
Olid to direct a local treatineiit to an ulcerated 
state of the intestinal surface, lii surgery, too, wc 
can make use of aiimsthelics to prevent all pain in 
operation, wln^ther they be used by inlialation or 
direct contact with the part Tlio loss of blood, 
too, under the knife is prevented in most coses by 
the method of Esmarch. In a recent case of 
amputation of the hip-joint, the Regius Professor 
of Surgery in the University of Dublin remarked 
that it was the first time he had witnessed a great 
operation performed, not only without pain, but 
without the loss of a single drop of blood.’ 

It has been held as a fact in physiology, that in 
diowsiiK^s and sleep the eyes are turucu upward 
and inward, control of the ocular inusdcs being 
lost. But Professor Le Coutc, of the University of 
California, has made experiments which prove the 
contrary ; and as the experiments are not difficult 
of repetition, we summarise his account of them. 
* There are few persons,’ says the professor, ‘ who 
have not experienced an unconquerable drowsmess 
while listening to a dull speaker on a warm sum- 
mer afternoon. Every one at such times 
have observed that, os the control over the ocular 
muscles is lost, the head of the speaker becomes 
double ; the two heads separate more and mo^ 
until.they may seem ten or fifteen feet apart, in 
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my own case, the control over the eyes is lost even 
vhile the consciousness is perfect, and the mind is 
in a condition to make a scientilic experiment . . . 
As soon as the hc^ad of tlic speaker doubles, and | 
the two images arc well separated, 1 wink tho| 
riifht eye. Invariably the hjt image disappears. 
TIic images arc therefore heteronymous, and ueler- 
oiiynious images in this case prove optic diverg- 
ence.’ Professor Lc Conte remarks, that in the course I 
of twenty years he has made this experiment hun- | 
(Ircds of times, and always with the same result, 
and has corroborated bis experience by that of 
others. Moreover, it may he confirmed by gazing 
on vacanev during drowsiness, when it will be 
seen that Uic double images of the nearer objects 
separate more and more. The professor believes 
that binoculaT vision is a consequence of the per- 
fection of the Lum«'iiL eye, and tliat it dues not 
exist in the lower animals. His views os regards 
the stages of dcvelopiueni of visual power in the 
vertebrata are thus set foiili : ‘ 1. A gradual change 
of the position of the eyes from the sides to ilic 
front of the head, and a cunsequent change of the 
angle of inclination of the optic {ixes from one 
Lumlrcd and eighty degrees to parallelism. 2. A 
gradually increasing graduatiun of the fineness of 
urganisation, and there fiu'c the sensitiveness of tlie 
ivtina, from the anterior margins toward the ecu- 
tiiil parts, so us finally to form in monkeys and in 
man a central spot. 3. A gradually incicasiiig 
])ower of converging the optic axes upon a single 
near point, so that the images of that point may 
fall upon the cejitral spots of both eyes. 4. The 
gradual evolution of the properties of correspond- 
ing points, and thendore of Jill the phenomena of 
binocular vision. TIkjso changes,* concludes the 
professor, *seem all intimately connected with each 
other and with the development of the higher 
faculties of the mind.’ 

Ill the discussions about ‘ evolution’ and origin 
of life, we have lieanl a goud deal concerning those 
iiiiimte creatures, bachria; but there is auotlicr 
subject -namely, disease, iu connection with which 
their name frequently occurs. The Presence of 
Pucleria iu Disease, is the title of a communication 
made to the Medical Ililici'oscnpical Society by Dr 
Payne, lie says that they are found not only 
* externally, as in parasitic diseases of the skin, 
but intenially, os iu malignant pustule, where hoc- 1 
teria iu large quantities ore seen in tlie blood, and 
in the discharges, forming the niatcries morbi of 
that affection.* The same occurs in the duss of 
specific fevers, and in iiyaomia from wounds ; and, 
accoidiug to the doctor, it is in tliis last-named 
disease inat the existence of bacteria can best be 
studied. Recent researches have shewn that the 
clots or luin^xs which occasionally choke the veins 
arc sometimes composed in great pait of bacteria, 
and the same minute creatures appear to ho Uic 
occasion of affections of the kidneys. Tlie investi- 
gation of this subject further by tlie microscope is 
therefore lecommcudcd to students of anatomy and 


Tlie diamond drill continues to prove its superi- 
ority over (dl other tools for boring into rocks and 
stones, however hard. Quartz, gl^s, and granite 
con ho easily pierced. The drill, driven by steam, 
n^es from two hundred to three hundred revolu- 
tions per minute ; and the diamonds do their 
work, not by cutting, but by actually wearing 
ftway, under prcssui'e, the substance which is being 


bored. Hence it is not nccessaiy to give a cutting 
ed^ to the dianiouds. 

In the diamond mines of Brazil there are found 
lumps of carbonate, which ore called black dia- 
monds, and it is with these that the diamond drills 
arc made. The gem— the real diamond — ^is crys- 
tallised ; the carbonate is not, and therefore docs 
not split under the enormous pressure to which 
it is subject in drilling. AYheu first brought to 
Europe, the black diamonds were offered at four- 
pence per carat ; they are now worth Ixoxn fifteen 
to twenty-live shillings per carat. 

For mining purposes, for quarrying, tunnelling, 
ami blasting, the diamond drill is invaluable. In 
‘prospecting,* too, its rai)idity of operation is 
greatly in its favour, as in a few lioiirs it will 
bring up more specimens from underground tlian 
could be obtained in a week by other means. In 
July 1874, a boring, tbrec inches diameter, was 
commenced iu Bohemia, and in one hundred and 
thirty days was sunk to the depth of 2300 feet. 
At Widdringtoii, Northumberland, 1565 feet were 
pierced in two liiindred and sixty-five days ; and 
at Middlesborougb, 1355 feet iu two hundred and 
ten days, and in each cose the cores brought up 
made known the strata through which the tool 
passed. 

Further, the diamond drill can be used under 
water, and a great work is now going on in the 
blasting and removal of a reef at the moutli of the 
Tees. A barge, containing the drUling-machineiy, 
is moored over the x>lacc to be blasted ; the drills 
are set to work ; holes arc bored, and are plugged 
willi cartridges of dynamite. Tliesc arc fired ; and 
in this way two hundred thousand tons of rock are 
to be broken up and removed. This success has 
led to the propounding of a scheme for the removal 
of that formidable danger, Haunt’s Rock, off tho 
harbour of Cork. 

As an instance of the mighty applications of 
mechanical power which this age brings forth, we 
may mention that at the Crewe Steel Works a cir- 
cular saw cuts slabs from hot steel ingots as easily 
as an ordinary saw cuts hoards off a log of oak. The 
slabs vary in width from twelve to twenty inches. 
Ingots or cranks can thus be accurately aud cleanly 
shaped, with great economy of time and labour. 
Tills tremendous saw is five-sixteenths of on inch 
thick, seven feet diameter, makes one hundred 
revolutions per minute, imd has a speed of one 
hundred and fifty miles per hour at its circum- 
ference. 

A description of a novel mode of putting in a 
concrete foundation was given at a meeting of tho 
Institute of British Archilccts. Gas-works were to 
be built in a marsh, and an excavation was rc- 
c^uired for tho gasometer. Instead of excavating 
to a great depth, with piling, strutting, and shoring 
of surrounding earth, cylinders of concrete, about 
six feet in diameter and six feet in height, were let 
in. Tlie lowermost section was pointed, the soft 
soil was lifted by machiucry, tho cylinder sank by 
its own weight ; another section was put on, and 
another and another, until the heavy mass had 
penetrated to tlie required depth. On a scries of 
cylinders, or columns, thus sunk through the 
marsh, the gasometer, two hundred feet in diam- 
eter, was erected. 

In engineering shops, much of the work is 
shaped or polished in a lathe. In finishing or 
j polishing very thin disks, it is found dillicult to 
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fix them accurately to the chuck without much 
loss of time, and this haa led to the invention of 
an electro-niagiietic chuck, which, when connected 
with a battery, can bo magnetised or de-magnetised 
at pleasure. The cliiick is placed in the lathe, 
contact with the battery is made, the disk is pre- 
sented, and clin^ tightly to the chuck by the 
magnetic attraction ; and when the polishing is 
complete, contact is broken, the chuck ceases to bo 
a magnet, and the disk falls off. This, as w'ill bo 
understood, offers, for liglit articles, an advantage 
over the usual method of fixing by cement. 

Experiments have been made at Mulhausen to 
ascertain what kind of coating best prevents the 
escape of heat from steam-pipes. After numerous 
trials, it was found that chopped straw was the 
best, and that it reduced the loss of heat by radia- 
tion from the bare pipes 66 per cent. The next 
best was a pottery pipe large enough to cover tlic 
steam-pipe and leave an air-space : the poiterv 
pipe was coated on the outside with loamy earth 
and chopped straw, kept in place by straw bands 
twisted roiintl the ]>ipc. Tbia rcduccil the loss 61 
per cent. Tlie next was col ton- waste, which, 
wrapped round the steam-pipe to an inch thick, 
reduced the loss 51 per cent. The next was waste 
felt from printing-machines, under which the 
reduction was 48 i)er cent. ; and the last was 45 
])cr cent, with a plaster made of cows* hair and 
clay. Experiments made with a view to test the 
effect of colour, shewed that the coatings, when 
painted wliite, induced the loss a further 7 per 
cent. Particulai's of these experiments are ])iib- 
liahed in the Reports of La SociCtO Jiulustricllo dc 
Mulhouse. 

Many are the persons who cultivate flowers for 
love ; that is, love of flowers. jVt times tliey meet 
with strange freaks of growth or changes of colour, 
which are talked about for a little while and are 
then forgotten. These gardeners call 

them, would have great interest and value for the 
physiological botanist if a record were kept of all 
the circumstances of planting, growth, and decav. 
It is highly desirable that science and art slioiild 
aid one another in the cultivation of flowers, ns in 
other objects : one discovers the fact, the other 
exxilains it. As Ur Masters remarks in the Journal 
of the Royal Horticultural Society, the florist 
should * carefully note the phenomena as they 
present themselves to him,* and the physiologist, 
by co-relating the florist’s facts, should make known 
their interpretation, and deduce from them rules 
or laws for the guidance of the cultivator. ‘ It 
requires,* continues Ur Masters, *no great stretch of 
faith to foresee the time when the physiologist will 
be able to supply the florist with a clue whereby 
be may, within limits, be able to nrodiice at will a 
pink Gloire de Dijon rose, or whatever else the 
needs or caprice of the time may dictate.* 

Mr Frestoe, guvcrnincnt botanist at Trinidad, 
made, in April lost, an exploratory journey into 
the mountains, to see a laigc boiling hike. The 
country thereabouts is volcanic, X)ierced by numer- 
ous Boufrieres, or Rulphur-veiits, among which the 
Imiling lake is probably the bi|^st The dimen- 
sions of the lake are not given in Mr Frcstoc’s 
Report ; but we are told that the water is gray in 
colour, with a temperature of one hundred and 
ninety-five degrees Falircnheit, and is more than 
one hundred and thirty-five feet in depth. The 
outlet of the lake is by a deep ravine, which grows 


every year deeper ; and the supposition is that, by 
the consequent loss of water, the lake will ifi 
time become a geyser. Meanwhile, a large forma- 
tion of gypsum is going on. 

The low temperature of the adjacent valleys » 
remarkable, ranging from sixty-five to 8ixty-ei,»ht 
degrees only. The district, in Mr Prestoe's opin. 
ion, offers great advantages to amiculturists. Ifr; 
dcBcrihes the soil os * surpassingly fertile,’ and as 
rich on the hills as that of West Indian valleys 
generally, and that large areas arc well suited fur 
cultivation of the cinchona. We may imagine that 
after reading such a Report as this, Trinidad will 
xememher that there is such a word as enterprise. 

Governor Rawson, of Barbados, has published 
a Report on the rainfall of that island, and its 
influence on the sugar-crops. The conclusions 
arrived at arc based on observations extend inn 
over a period of twenty-live years, and so inanv 
interesting and suggestive fiicts are brouglit into 
the arguinciii, that the lUqiort may bo studied with 
ail vantage by agriciilturisU in all countries. The 
changes of seasons and iliQerences of elevation arc 
taken into account, cnmparis(»ns are made, and 
data arc laid down from which the amount ut' 
cro]) in the current year may ho predicted or 
calculated from the rainfall of the preceding year. 
The average yearly rainfall of Barluidris is ni?arly 
fifty-eight inches ; but we remark lliat in some 
years the quantity rises to seventy-eight indies, 
and falls in others as low as forty-one indies. 

Lieutenant-colonel Rosa King, in a couiniuiilca- 
tion to the Geographical Society on the Names uf 
Places in Goograpliy, raises a question in which 
many readers will agree with him. It is, the 
practice which prevails of ignoring the native • 
names, and of giving British names to ]dai”?a in j 
newly explored countries, lie suggests, that if a i 
Xdace has a native name it slimild be retained ; if 
not, a name should be invented, so as to avoid 
I the repetitions that now exist, lie points out 
that there are in diflereiit parts of the world 
twenty Vorks, seventeen Lincolns, nine Gloiices- 
ters, and eight C’ambridges. Jii North America 
there arc nine Smithfields and seven London- 
derrys, and New Koulh Wales and Tierra del 
Fuego have each a Loiulondcny. A London uii the 
Thames, in the county of Middlesex, is to be found 
in Canada ; a Stralford-on-Avon in Australia, an 
Aherlcen in llrilisli Columbia, and a Uiindee in 
Patagonia. Colonel Ross King is right in condemn- 
ing this xiiisiuken practice, and wc lio ])0 that 
henceforth the native names of places will he 
recognised, lorontn was named Vork by the 
early settlers ; but Sir John Colborne changed it 
back to Toronto, which, in the Indian longue, 
means I’lacc of Assciiibly ; and is there any one 
out of Africa who woubl like to see J^ualaha, the 
musical name of the stream discovered by Living- 
stone, superseded by ‘AVchb’s River?* There is 
already a Newcastle in tho.so parts, and wo are 
told that a Clicetliam Hill has been nominated 
within sight of Kilimandjnro. It would he easy 
to niultijily examples, but these may suflice t» 
indicate the evil conqilaincd of, and w'o heartily 
wish success to Colonel Ross King in bis praisc- 
ivorlliy endeavour. 
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A LIFE’S REGRET. 

I AM the youngest of three sisters — Margaret, 
Louisa, and Helen, the last-named being of course 
iiiysclT. We reside in a small villa on the out- 
skirts of the town of Norton-Folgate, and, from 
all appearances, arc likely to remain for the rest 
of our lives pursuing what strangers would 
suppose was the cjiliii and even tenor of a colour- 
less existence. 

Our income, though small, admits of our keeping 
two domestics ; and when we pay visits, which at 
rare intervals wo do to some of the county families, 
wc jointly subscribe and chatter a close carriage, 
which enables us to make our calls with something 
like <Ugiiity. Not that my two elder sisters are 
lacking in that respect, fur they never, cither 
sleeping or waking, I believe, foigct that our late 
father was descended from on ancient and honour- 
able family, and that the name of Howard, which 
wc bear, is derived from a source vrhich, even 
though it docs not acknowledge is ours justly ; 
and on the tree which tcsiiiics to our pedigree our 
relationship is clearly set forth. Our late mother 
could also boost of gentle blood, so that on both 
sides of the house our connections were undeniable. 

In addition to those advantages, nature had not 
1)cen'unkind to us— indeed, in our younger days w c 
had had our own share of admiration, and the three 
Misses Howard had on many occasions been pro- 
nounced the best-looking girls at the numerous 
halls which, chaperoned by our mother, wo used 
legularly to attend. Our admirers were not few', 
and we were always engaged for every d.ince 
whenever wo went ; but there to all appearance it 
ended, for after more seasons than I care to record, 
none of us was married, riainer girls by far, cyen 
penniless ones, in due time made their appearance, 
had an interval of gaiety, and then announced 
their engagements, which duly ended in marriage ; 
and they would return in all the dignity of 
laatronhood to patronise and remind us in more 
ways than one of the wide gulf that separated 
our unappropriated selves from them and their 
‘position’ os married w'omcn. At first, it was not 


so galling, hut hy-and-by I began to feel it keenly, 
and to long- -as cvciy woman does sooner or later 
— for lies of my own ; but my longuigs were not 
to be gratified, for the one hateful reason, that no 
ordinary muti was supposed to he good enough to 
mate with *a Ilowa^,’ though one degenerate 
descendant dared to wish it could be otherwise. 

By degrees it became known that we were hard 
to please, and though it was true enough of 
Margaret and I^uisa, still 1 felt so differently 
from them on the subject, that it was rather hard 
to be included ; but 1 wtvs * a Howard,’ and so had 
to pay for my privilege. 

Margaret was seven years my senior, and Louisa 
five, consequently, I was accustomed to being 
considered quite a child until I had attained the 
ripe age of twenty-five, when an event 'happened, 
which, but for my precious pedigree, might have 
changed the colour of my whole existence. 

. We had received invitations to a ball given by 
a certain Lady Aylmer, who always made a point 
of asking us to her entertainments ; and though I 
was beginning to be very weary of gaieties, to 
decline was out of the question ; so, after some 
deliberation as to our attire, &c., an acceptation 
was sent ; and when the evening arrived, we, 
accompanied by our mother, crashed ourselves 
into a hired carriage, and set out for Aylmcrs 
Court. 

We were received as usual, most cordially ; and 
after a few dances were over, I became conscious 
of the presence of a gentleman, who seemed to 
j regard me with some interest. He ivas a very 
I nice-looking man of about thirty, rather fair, and 
I with a small moustache slightly inclining to red. 
He was not tall, neither was he veiy short ; his 
figure was good, and he had a soldier^like look 
about him which I rather admired. 

As usual, I was well supplied with partners ; 
but when Lady Aylmer approached with the 
individual 1 have just described, and introduced 
him to me, I was very glad 1 h^ a spore dance 
still left, for which he at once engaged me. 

1 did not catch his name when Lady Aylmer 
brought him up, and when my eldest sister | 


inquired who my new acquaintance was, 1 could 
only say he was a Captain Somebody ; I fancied 
Bruce was the name. 

' A good name,’ remarked Moigaret ; * 1 daresay 
he is a relative of Lord Bruce.* 

But I was doomed to undeceive her shortly, for 
on addressing him os Captain Bruce, he si^ed, 
and told mo that was not his naxne>~his name 
being Bebb. 

Bebb^-I thought— what a funny name! How- 
ever, it did not prevent my thinking him very 
pleasan^ .and being secretly glad when he told 
me he was to be quartered at Norton-Folgate for 
some months to come. 

To be brief— after several meetings, Captain 
Bebb, whose name had now transpireil in my 
family, began to pay mo marked attention ; but 
although in my inmost heart I liked him, still 
1 was well aware that for *a Howard’ to ally her- 
self with a Bebb would be regarded as an impos- 
sibility by my himily. 

He came to call— endeavoured to ingratiate 
himself with my mother and sisters — sent me 
bouquets, books, music, and, in fact, did all he 
could to shew his preference, which in my heart 
of hearts I ivould fain have shewn was mutual. 
But how could I i Hy sisters, alarmed by iiiy 
evident leaning towards him, instituted a system of 
ridiculing him, which, had he only faintly guessed, 
would, I felt sure, have prevented him from ever 
again entering our house. 

His personal appearance was stigmatised as the 
most vulgar that liad ever been seen ; his hair, 
which was really brown, was always alluded to as 
carrots ; and a shuddering fit frequently overtook 
Louisa as she described the horror she had experi- 
, enced when, on one fatal occasion, ho liad shaken 
hands with her, and his hot clammy clasp had 
almost given her a fit. 

Perhaps owing to this, his name degenerated 
from Bebb into Blubber, and several limes my 
mother herself narrowly escaped aildrcssing him as 
such, so persistently was he called it behind his 
back. 

A dead pig having been found one morning in 
the sty, 1 was strongly ailvised U) go down to see 
the likeness, which, f^rom my partiality for Blubber, 
my sister Mt sure would be interesting to me. I 
am ashamed to confess that I hud not the moral 
coniage to refute those uncallcd-for calumnies; 
these incessant cruel taunts were enough fur mo ; 
and when I did receive a proposal of marriage from 
Captain Bebb, my answer may be imagined. I 
refused him, and cried myself to sleep for many 
nights afterwards. 

But the deed was done, and Captain Bebb was 
not one to ask again, and I heard soon afterwords 
that he ba«l left Norton-Folgate. 

Very little was thought of the affair in my own 
family, and of the general opinion I am of course 
unable to speak. The idea that I, *a Howard,’ 
had been asked to become Nelly Bebb, or Nelly 
Blubber, sometimes elicited would-be witty le- 
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marks from my sisters ; but by degrees the exist- 
ence of Captain Bebb came to be totally forgotten 
by every one except mysclL 

Meanwhile we did not grow younger as the 
years rolled quickly on, and as they went I became 
more and more conscious of the error 1 had mode 
in rejecting a man, whom I felt I could havo loved 
and respected, simply because he was ridiculed by 
my sisters, and bore the unuristocratic name of 
Bebb. 

Seven years had passed away— still we were 
< going out to parties;* I, unwillingly, but my 
sisters more persistently than ever. But, alas I 
times hnil changed for us ; imrtiiers were no longer 
plentiful, and we were obliged to be thankful to 
the few who asked us to dance, or olfcrcd to escort 
us to supper, and who were, generally speaking, 
mere boys, whose nursery days seemed like yestor- 
fhiy. However, rather than return lioine without 
I having danced at all, 1 was indeed glad to take 
a turn with them. But on one particular occa- 
sion at A ball in the Assembly Booms, even the boys 
failed us, and the three Misses Ilowartl were stand- 
ing together in a most palpably family group, when 
the entrance of a large party gave us some moment- 
ary iUversion. 

It was the Aylmers Court party — Lord ami Lady 
Aylmer, two or three dowagers, a bevy of brigJit- 
eyed pretty girls, and several gi.*ntlcnieii. Amongst 
the latter, who shoiilil I recognise but luy old 
friend and rejected admimr, Captain Bebb ! 

ITe was looking rmnarkably well-— happy aial i 
handsome ; no resemblance to a pig was possiblt; | 
now, sundy, and for an instant a wild hope shot ; 
through my pcjor heart that he might see and * 
speak to me again. Tfe ilid sec, but instinctively | 
I felt he hardly recognised me. | 

Seven years had not improved me— with a ' 
bitter pang I felt that. He bowed, .and passed . 
on with .a young .and i)rcl.ty girl leaning on his j 
arm. Oh ! the iiiortification of th.at evening— the i 
weary desperate longing 1 had to hide mys(‘lf 
somewhere; but lliere I stood, a faded ‘wall-llowcr,’ 
youthfully attired in white tarlatanc and blue 
Siitin ribbons, unnoticed, neglected, and, what 1 full 
far more, uiicarcd fur. 

Whether he meant it or not, I could not tell, 
but he seemed to be perpetually passing where 
[ stood. At hast, my sisters consented to go home, 
and M.ai^^i'ct having secured the arm of a weak- 
minded little curate, who uft'ered his other ariii to 
my mother, the three walked slowly across the 
bsillrooiu, followed by Louisa— proud, erect, and 
indignant, at the uaiiit of anpreciation she had 
met with — and myself, with aownciist eyes and a 
burning face. The cloiik-room seemed a haven to 
me, ‘and the drive home was comparative bliss, 
although it was embittered by riimarks from iny 
sisters on the rc-appcaronce of Captain, or as he 
was now, Colonel Bebb, and tlie announcement 
that ‘after all, Nelly might have done worse.’ 

Yes ; Nelly knew that now, as many anotiier 
foolish girl, or clderlv young lady, knows when 
it is too late ; and m iny quiet corner, a few 
heavy tears dropped silently upon my emnson 
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Bhttwlf wHeii 1 lemembered how I had allowed 
jnyBcU to be influenced by ridicule to reject what 
1 felt sure would have secured the happiness of 
my life. 

jBut onr ball-days ended at last, for our mother 
died, and after that Maiy^aret and Louisa gave up 
the ^y worM, and devoted themselves to mothers’ 
meetings, Bible readings, and various other laud- 
able occumtions, to the great satisfaction of the 
curate 1 nave^ before mentioned. Wo settled 
down in our little villa, and arc now three con- 
firmed maiden ladies, without much to make us 
care for life, beyond the daily colourless routine 
which makes * each day twin image of the last’ 

Once a year we go for a month to the seaside, 
and during our lost visit there I became much 
interested in some children, who, accompanied by 
tlicir nurse, used to make their appearance at on 
early hour every morning on the sands. X was so 
fond of children that I soon made their acquaint- 
ance. Little Amy was four, and the elder girl 
about a year older, whilst there was a buy of 
about two — Master Chiarlcy, as his nurse called 
him. It never occurred to me to ask what their 
suniamc was, though they became rpiitc conlidciitiul 
as to their small allairs generally. Papa and 
mamma were in London, but they were coming 
down soon ; and at home they had all sorts of 
possessions, from ponies and a liny little basket- 
carriage, downwards. Would 1 like to see them ? 
But wiiat was my name if I did come ? I 

’ Helen,’ 1 uuswei'ed ; * but they call mo Nelly at | 
home.’ 

‘That’s my name,’ exclaimed the elder child. 

‘ Hut what is your other iiaiiic ?’ 

‘Nelly Ilowanl,’ I replied, iimcli amused at her 
pertinacity. 

‘ Mine’s Ncllv llebb. ^ly papa is Colonel Bebb, 
and be *s got a Victoria Cross, and lots of medals.’ j 
[ ‘ Your papa ! * I answerod, staggered at licr 

nniiounccmciit, which I found w:is indeed wliat I 
I instantly Bnppf)S(;d. Tliey were the children of 
my rejected adiuircr, Cai)taiii Bebb. 

The little group on the sands had a strange 
fascination fur me, after I knew it, ami furtively 
1 conveyed many little gifts to the children. But 
I our prescribed month was now over, and though 
the weather was enchanting, our rules were those 
of the Afedes and Persians — ^go lioiiie we must. So 
we went ; and my last glimpse, as we drove 
to the station, was of my three little friends — 
joyous trio, with Colonel Bebb, a shade stouter 
than of old, but looking bronzed and jovial ; 
whilst beside him stood a bright -faced, pretty 
little woman, who had accepted the happy fate 
whicli I, in my senseless girlhood, had declined. 
But it is over— regrets :irc vain, and though luy 
heart feels young still, 1 am fast fading into old 
ago now. 

. My experiences, recordcil here, may make an- 
o&er wise, for out of the depths of my bitter 
disappointment 1 have written the short story of 
iny mistaken existence. For, though doubtless 
there are many happy old maids, woman was not 
uuide to live a single life. Home tics^ family cares, 
troubles and anxieties, may be her lot ; but if 
she is loved, and if she feels herself the centre of 
a littlo kingdom— poor, perhaps, but precious— she 
lias joys to balance the cares, love to smooth over 
the troableB, and a strong arm to shield her from 
Clanger, With that' around her, she is a tower of 


strength; she possesses that which makes life’s 
bitters sweets; nor can she ever have to record 
what I, the poor neglected old maid, do here, 
the history ofa Life’s Begret. 

OUR SUMMER MIGRATORY BIRDS. 

Few books are more eagerly welcomed by a lover 
of country life than a new book on Bii^. The 
seasons as they come and go arc identified with 
their special birds. lie delights in the know- 
ledge that spring is here in earnest, when he 
notices the first sand-martin over the river 
buffeting the lusty gales of March ; bluc-eycd 
April comes attended by her sw^ows ; May 
brings the swift ; the cuckoo calls in June. If a 
lull comes over the powers of the singing birds 
during summer, in September the com-crake’s 
characteristic notes fall upon the ear. An ornitho- 
logical timepiece for each month could easily be 
constructed, as some botanist has arranged the 
iiowers of every week in the year. When the 
delightful tribes of summer visitors leave us in 
late autunm, a wholly different set of birds, most 
of them associated with nights and days of sport, 
takes tlieir xdacc ; ducks, geese, curlews, plover, and 
their congeners amongst the swimmers and waders, 
appear on the lakes and sea-coasts, and stream over- 
heiul with wild melancholy cries during the long 
dark nights, changing their locality as food becomes 
scarce, or security hard to obtain. To be ignorant 
of these birds au<l of the fact and the causes of 
thcii' migrations, is to cut one’s self off from much 
of llic pleasure of rural life. 

If for no other reason, the Summer Migrants* of 
Mr Hurting would be gladly welcomed, as giving 
an account of the bi^s which lend a special 
charm to spring and summer, from the point 
of view of one thoroughly competent to treat the 
subject. But the book has further claims fur 
favour, as being tastefully bound, printed at the 
Qiiswick Press in type of grateful a3i>ect, and 
illustmted by Bewick’s celebrated wood-engravings. 
How delicately that engraver could appreciate the 
characlcristics of binls, compelling liis art to imi- 
tate the markiug of ilieir Icalliers, so as to via 
closely with the resources of colour, may be well 
discerned by studying the attractive examples 
arrayed in the book before us. 

Two great waves of migratory birds sweep oyer 
our land .'inniially. Jfany ducks, waders, &c., visit 
us late in autumn, and stsiy through much of the 
winter; while the singing birds cross over in spring, 
and remain during the other half of the year. 
When the Royston crow, lieldfare, sheldrake, and 
many others, depart for other shores, nature sends 
over from the south the second division, the soft- 
billed birds, which are for the most part insec- 
tivorous, though many of them do not disdain 
fruit. Whether their northward movement be 
due to instinct, bidding them build nests and rear 
yoimg ones, or to a physical impulse independent 

* Ottr Summer Migrants, By J. R Harting, F.L.a. 
Bickers and Ston. 1875. 
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of the will, is yet a moot point At all events, 
their arriv^ is extremely beneficial to man, as 
they destroy numberless insect pests, and render 
home more pleasant in the hot months. This 
spring immigration begins with the arrival of the 
willow-wrens in the middle of March, and extends 
to about ^fay 12, when the fiy-catcher, the lost of 
our snmmer visitors, makes its appearance. 

Who lias not felt a thrill of pleasure as the 
welcome notes of some returned wanderer fall 
upon the ear, or its familiar flight again charms 
the eye 1 Cliauccr does but express the universal 
delight of all country lovers at their coming : 

On every bongh the birdis herd I syng 
With voice of aiigell in their hanuouio. 

That busied them thcr birdis fortho to bryng. 

Owing to weather, food, or lingering attractions in 
the south, our feathered friends vary the times of 
their reappearance. The varmtiou, however, is 
very slight, and tlic discrepancy, one year with 
another, is but a few days. 

The object of Mr Harting being to bring together 
the latest observations on the extent and mode of 
performing the summer migration, together with 
notices of the winter-homes of the different species 
of migrants, a j^lcasant paragraph concisely sums 
up what these birds are, with their haunts : * Upon 
the wild open wastes and commons, wc find the 
. chats, to which family belong the whin-chat, the 
stonc-chat, and the well-known wheat-car. Tn the 
hedgerows and copses arc to he seen the three 
species of willow-warblers : the wood-wren, willow- 
wren, and chiff-chair. Wooiled gardens and fruit- 
trees attract the garden-warbler, block-cap, and 
white-throats ; and the thick sedges and waving 
flags by the waterside shelter the various species 
• of rivcr-warblers. In the open meadows and 
moist places by the river-bank or sea-coast, we need 
. not search long to find the pipits and wagtails ; 
and while the ny-catchers x^ercli familiarly on our 

S rden-walls, or pick the aphis off the fruit-trees, 
e swallows build under our very eaves, and 
« daim our protection for their young. High above 
all, the noisy swift holds ms rapid, wondrous 
flight, wheeling and screaming to his licurt’a 
content’ 

Forty-nine s^ies arc treated; but many of 
these acquire the doubtful claim of being British, 
because they have on very few occasions been 
captured or seen in the United Kin^om. No 
one, save a professed ornithologist, has much 
chance of meeting such rarities as Savi’s warbler, 
or the Pennsylvanian pipit, or the Alpine swift ; 
and it may he added, none but a skilful naturalist 
would he able to identify many of these rarities^ 
were he to see them. Such birds, too, as the 
hoopoe and golden oriole, are not merely scarce, 
but circumscribed as to locality. Of birds un- 
&iniliar to ordinary observers, or tliat are met 
with only in certain districts, sixteen may ho sub- 
tracted from the forty-nine species, leaving thirty- 
- three to he considered. On examining these, 

. however, it seems that Mr Harting has incorpor- 
-.ated the gray wagtail {MoUuiUa hoarvla) with his 
lis^ for the purpose of convenient comparison with 
its congeners ; the bird being really a winter 
migrant, though stationary all the year in Dart- 
moor and the west of England generally. So that 


thirty-two species remain os the number of British 
summer luignuits likely to Jail under the notice of 
ordinary hira-lovcrs. 

These wo will group together in three classes, 
which may be distinguish^ as the warblers, the 
wagtails, and the swallows, and then taking the 
few that remain, tlic single representatives of 
their own families, a tolerable conspectus will 
be obtained of the subject. | 

First ill honour iis in extent come the Sylviida \ 


*aro generally the earliest to arrive. The wheat- 
car lias a geographical range extending from the 
Faroe Isles to Armenia, and must be well known 
to every one wont in early spring to walk on open 
commons or by the sea, from its practice of inces- 
santly flitting on in front of the pedestrian. Of 
the stone-chat many individuals remain with us 
all the year, while its kinsman the whin-chat is 
wholly migratory. - The latter sprightly bird is 
far more common than the stonc-cliat, and may 
often be seen on the furze bushes which give it 
a name, uttering its curious cry ‘ Lf-tcek!* Under 
the next species come the wootl-wren, the willow- 
wren, and the chiH-chafr, for the most part 
insect-eating hinls. The first two arc identiiiod 
with our woods and thick heilges, the last more 
with gardens ami orchaiils. Small as these three 
binls are, anti utterly unequal, as it might be 
thought, at first sight, to long aerial voyages, it 
must not be foi^'ottcn that the golden-crested wren, 
the smallest ot British binls, comes over to the 
eastern coast in great flights during the stormy 
weather of autuiiiii. The most remarkable fact 
about the nightingale is its partial distribution, 
not merely tbrougli our islands, but also through 
England. Though found in Sweden, it is unknown 
in wales, Ireland, and Scotland; and even in Kiig- 
luud, a line drawn from Dorset, with a curve to tlio 
Wye, and so round to Norfolk, includes its prov- 
ince. It is occasionally found in Derbyshire and 
near York ; but being a short-winged bird, disin- 
clined, apparently, to long flight, it crosses the 
Clianncl at its narrowest part, and merely spreads 
over a wedge-shaped extent of countiy on this side, 
at once devoting itself to nesting cares. Next 
come other tribes of warblers, the black- cap, garden- 
warbler, and greater and lesser white-throats. The 
former two of these birds arc admirable singers, 
much persecuted by bird-catchci's ; the black-cap is 
at once distinguishable by its black-crested head ; 
while the garden warbler is not unlike the female 
black-cap. They are shy, restless birds, locally 
distributed. It is interesting to remember that 
Gillwrt White was wont to identify the block-cap’s 
notes with the song of Amiens in the Forest of 
.AHcu : 

I Under the greenwe^ tree. 

Who loves to lie with mo. 

And tune his merry note 
Unto the wild biras throat. 

Most country boys have'takon white-throats* ncstfc 

with their green-blotched egg^ in the 

low brushwood of some retired lane. These niras 

are fond, however, of resorting with 

to our gardens and orchards, and do not 

raspberries, currants, and the like. 

largely represented, yet a sufficiently ffimiliar bird, 
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from its habits and colour, is the rcdsUrt, another 
summer migrant It liclos to free the lawns and 
fruit-trees from the nuiubcrlcss beetles, flics, and 
caterpillars that infest them. The lost species of 
the inigratoiy Hyhiida must be sought by the reeds 
and sedges of waUir-courses, away from man's dwell- 
ings. These are (omitting the ramr varieties) thnic 
in number — the rccd-wurbler, the sedge-warbler, 
and the grasshopper-warbler. SIi y, timid songsters, 
the firat two may be hcanl near their favourite 
localities, though their activity is such that it is 
alinost impossible to obtain a favourable view of 
them. The nest of the reed-warbler is a beautiful 
object, suspended between the stems of three or 
four tall reeds overhanging the water. The grass- 
hopper-warbler is remarkable for the late hours to 
which it will sing ; often have we heard its curious 
‘chirring’ from the neighbouring thicket just before 
midnight, while the cuckoo (itself a nocturnal 
singer) was telling her name afar off to the silent 
woods. 

The Motadllidof, which include the wagtails 
and, in deference to Pnifcssor Newton, tlic pipits, 
next demand notice. The common (or pied) wag- 
tail is only a jiarlial migrant, many individuals 
remaining here throughout tiic year ; hut they 
have been seen in large flocks, during the morn- 
ings of September, fl^'ing parallel to the Sussex 
coast, towards the east. The Kentish coa«<t gained, 
the Channel passage is easy even to young 
birds of the year. Tluiy were observed to return 
about the middle of March, The pretty yellow 
wagtail similarly collects in small family parties, 
which coalesce into flocks during the first week 
in September; and tlicn leave our shores for 
North Africa, some even penetrating to Natal 
and Angola. Its beautiful yellow markings and 
cheerful flight athwart the water-meadows, endpr 
it to the naturalist. Of our three familiar species, 
the pied wagtail may be called the w'iigtail of 
the house ; the yellow, that of the iiehls ; and the 
gray {M, hoarula), that of the river-side. These 
are respectively tlndr haunts. As for the piiiits, 
both the meadow-pipit (titlark) and the ruck- 
pipit are residents throughout the year ; but they 
move to tt cerhiin extent from one part of the 
countiy to another ; and, Jis Professor Newton 
explains it, Uliough resident as species, they arc 
migratory os individuals.’ Every one knows the 
titlark, and associates it with line summer weather, 
and meadows waving with hay. The rock-pipit is 
found, as becomes its name, on all our coasts, save 
the line which lies between the Humber and the 
Tliamcs. The tree-pipit passes the winter in 
North-west India and tne Jordan Valley, and even, 
as is suspected, in China and Japan ; coming to 
England in April. It is remarkable amongst the 
birds of the woods and fields for its singular 
mode of flying up from the top of a bush or tree, 
and descending in full song, with its legs hanging 
straight down. Once seen, this curious character- 
istic cannot he forgotten. 

The Swallow family {Ilimndiaidif) constitutes 
the third great group of inigratoiy hinls. Its 
earliest visitor to Kiigluiid is the pretty little sand- 
martin ; the swift comes latest of the family, and 
departs first, gcncrallv about the tliird week in 
August Every one knows that the food of the 
swidlowB consists of flies of various kinds; Like 
birds of prey, they eject the indigestible portions of 
their insect food in small Their geograph- 


ical range is extensive. The chimney swallow spends 
its summer in Europe, going os far north as Ice- 
land ; and returns to Sierra Leone, Algeria, Cairo, 
and as for esist as the Holy Land. A species which 
is almost, if not quite identical, is found generally 
distributed in China, Japan, and North-western 
India. The sand-martin, however, extends its 
summer range to North America and California. 
The swift retreats from winter as far as the Capo 
of Hood Hope. 

Among the migrants which do not fall under 
these three heads, first should be mentioned our 
two species of ily-catcbcrs. The spotted fly-catcher 
is a common ganlcu visitor, finiquently building in 
trellis-work, and always wrdromefl on account 
of its pretty trustful ways. It is one of the 
latest of the migrants to arrive, seldom coming 
before the second week of May, as it is dependent 
on a good supply of flies. Then it spreads itself 
over the land from Dover to Caithness, though 
more sparingly found in Scotland. Spite of its 
weak flight, its rsiiigc extends from Lapland to the 
Cape of Good Hope, and from Portugal to Pales- 
tine. As we write, a pair are feeding their young 
ill a nest placed in ivy above the windovr. A 
singular display of instinct occurred in connection 
with this nest. Ordinarily, a brood consists of 
four or five ; but as this nest w'as built veiy care> 
lessly, the old birds seemed aware that that 
nuiiiucr would he too many, and no more than two 
eggs were laid. When these were hatched, the 


nest dropped to one side so dangerously that a 
young bird twice fell on to the lawn below, luckily 
without being injured. We procured a ladder, and 
replaced it. much to the old fiirds' deliuht ; and the 


replaced it, much to the old fiirds' delight ; and the 
little ones are now just about leaving the nest ; 
their curious spotted plumage being, even in these 
early days, w'cll din'clopcd. That handsome bird, 
the pied fly-catcher, is more locally distributed, 
though one might add Notts to the counties in 
which Mr I farting mentions it has occurred. 

Must persons who have lived in a sandy fem- 
covered woodland district have noticed the mono- 
tonous ‘churning’ of the nightjar in the evening. 
This noctunial bird spends the winter in North 
Africa, and devotes itself to ridding us of the 
laige white moths whicli arc so common during 
the sumiiiLT months. One of the most curious 
facts which modern science has discovered respect- 
ing the cuckoo is, that it dues not pair, but is 
polygamous -a kind of chartered libertine of the 
fields and groves. Its egg is not unlike a house- 
sparrow’s ill size and colour, and is very small, 
relative to the size of the binl. too, winters 
in North Africa. The wryneck is a cheerful 
little bird, eagerly w'elcoined in the south and west 
of England in April, but uncommon elsewhere. 
Mr Harting slates that its distribution much 
resembles tiiat of the nightingale, but we know it 
in Devon, wliere the nightingale seldom or never 
penetrates. The rtMl-backed shrike or butcher- 
bird is another binl of the southern and midland 
counties of Eiighuid, easily recognised, and a visitor 
to us from Africa. Tlie last two of our migratory 
summer birds are widely different in habits — the 
turtle-dove and the corn-crake. Neither can 
be called common anywhere, and both arc capri- 
cious ill their choice of a locality, frequenting it 
one summer, and deserting it next year. We have 
once only seen the turtle-dove, when it alighted on 
a gravel-walk to procure small pebbles for digestion. 
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In the midland counties, the com-cnike utters 
its hamh notes all night from the hay-fields. Mr 
Blake Kiiox thinks that it hibernates in Ireland, 
but this hypothesis requires corroboration. Gilbert 
White fancied (as many ignorant folks still do) 
that the swallow hibernated under water, or in a 
hollow tree. 

To complete this list, it should be mentioned 
that Mr Hurting has fo^otten to name three well- 
known migratory birds in siinimer, it may bo from 
his thinking them too local for a general manual. 
The hobby, which, spite of its small size, is a true | 
falcon, and has, according to Yarrell, a range in i 
England somewhat like that of the nightingale. 


appears in April, and leaves our slioi-cs again 
about October. The ring-ousel is much better 
known, and is common in every mountain dis- 
trict from spring to aiitumm For example, on 
the lonely tors of Dartmoor, amongst the deserted 
works of tlie old * streamers* ^as the natives coll 
the early diggers for tin), the ring-ousel con- 
stantly nits before the p^estrian, so that the 
bird must certainly be included in every list of 
summer immigrants. The third bird, the thick- 
knee or stone-plover, possesses a peculiar interest, 
from its having been one of the favourite birds of 
the historian of Sclbonie. He dwells upon the 
propriety of the scientific name [miicncmus\ * since 
their legs seem swollen like those of a gouty 
man,’ and notices their nocturnal calls as they 
arrived on March Ist in the year 1788 . He deems 
them the first summer birds to come back. From 
the beginning of April to August or September 
may be legoided as the length of their stay in the 


may be legoided as the length of their stay in the 
eastern and southern counties of England. 

One or two questions rcs]iecting our summer 
visitors remain, and brief answers to them will aptly 
conclude the subject We have seen that the 
Riviera, Italy, Algerit^ Egypt, and Aftica generally, 
together with Palestine, and even India, are the 
winter resorts of these birds ; do they breed in 
these winter quarters 1 The late Mr Blyth, who 
had singular opportunities for observation, asserted 
that the aand-iiiartin was the only British summer 
visitant which nested in its winter quarters. Mr 
H^ing, however, thinks that the same holds ^od 
with the swallow, the wryneck, the turtle-cmve, 
and the butcher-bird. Careful observation and 
time will alone decide the knotty point 

Many facts have been gathered respecting mig- 
ratory habits^ but a great many more are yet 
wanting. Indeed, the modm operandi of migra- 
tion is a subject to which all ornithologists ought 
to direct special attention. As a general rule^ the 
male birds of each qiecies arrive in this country 
some dm before the females. Colonel Irby, who 
made observations on migration at Gibraltar and 
Tangicn^ found that most of the land-birds passed 
the Straits by day, usually in Uio morning. The 
waders crossed, he deemed, for the most port at 
night. The return journey of all the birds was 


in his Bir^ of Lincolwhin agrees with this state- 
ment bdiovlng that the gi^tcr portion of our 
summer migrants (with the exception of tlie cuckoo) 
come from the sea with an east or south-east wind. 
If the book before us induces observers to devote 
themsdves to answering these and the like prob- 
lems, it wiU have attained a worthy end, and one 


which no one would more rejoice in tli^ n 
scholarly author. Meanwhile, we commend Um 
whole subject to the more careful and exact 
amongst the lovers of our native birds. 

THE FLAG OP DISTRESS. 

CHAFTER XXIV.— HARRY DLEW HOMELESS. ' 

While the exciting scene described as taking 
place in the El Dorado was at its height, Hairy 
Blew went past the door. Could the sailor have 
seen through walls, ho would have entered the 
saloon. The sight of his former officers wouM 
have attracted him inside ; thcro to remain, iui- 
more reasons than one. Of one he had already 
thought Conjecturing that tlie young gentlcnielL 
might be going on a bit of a spree, and knowing 
the dangers of such in San Francisco, it hud 
occiirrod to him to accompany, or keep close ailei- 
them— in order that he might be at hand, should 
they come into collision with any of the roughs 
and rowdies thick upon the street Unfortunately, 
this idea, like that of asking them for a cjish loaii, 
had come too late ; and they were out of sight ere 
he coulfi take any steps towaids its execution. A 
I glance into the gambling-saloon would have brought 
both opportimities back again ; and, instead of 
continuing to wander hungry through the streets, 
the sailor would have had a splendid supper, and 
after it a bed, either in some rcs];)cctable hostelry, 

I or his old bunk aboanl the Urumier, It was not 
to be. While passing the Kl Dorado, ho could 
know nothing of the friends that were so i.eur; 
and thus unconscious, he leaves the glittering saloon 
behind, and a half-score others lighted with like 
brilliancy. For a while longer he sauntciB slowly 
about, in the hope of yet encountering the officers. 
Several times ho secs men in uniform, and makes 
after tlicm, only to find they are not English. At 
length giving it up, ho quickens liis pace, aud 
strikes for the offico of the Bhip-ogciit, which he 
knows to be in the street fronting the water. 
As Sail Francisco is not like an old seaport, where 
house-room is cheap and abundant, but every foot 
of roof-shelter utilM by night as by day, there is 
a chance the office may still bo open. In all prob- 
ability, the agent sleeps by the side of his ledger; 
or if not, likely enough one of his clerks. In 
which case he, Harry Blew, may ho allowed to lie 
along the floor, or get a shake-down in some oiyoin- 
ing shed. He would be but too glad to stretch 
hi^lf on an old sack, a naked bench, or, for that 
matter, sit upright in a choir ; for he is now fiiirly 
fagged out perambulating the unpaved streets of 
that inhospitable port 

Tacking from comer to corner, now ond then 
hitching up his trousers, to give freer play to his 
feet, he at length comes out upon the street which 
fronts towards the bay. In his week’s wuising 
about the town ho has acquired some knowledge ot 
its topography, and knows well ^ough where ho 
is ; but not trie office of the shippiiijg-agcnt. n 
takes him a 'considerable time to find it ^ong 
the wat^s edge the houses are ixrejjularly pl^o» 
and numbers with like irregularity. Besides, 


there is scarce any light ; the night has become current, coming from latitudes farther north, rolls 
dark, with a sky densely clouded, and the street- in through the Golden Gate, bringing with it fogs 
lamps burning whale-oil are dim, and at long dis- that spread themselves over the estuary inside, 
tunces apart. It is with difficulty he can make out Although not frosty, these are cold enough to be 
the figures upon the doors. However, he is at uncomfortable, and the haze now is accompanied 
len^h successful, and deciphers on one the number by a chill drizzling rain. Standing under it, 
he is in search of— as also the name * Silvestre,' l£arry Blew feels he is fast getting wet. If he do 
painted on a piece of tin attached to the side-post not obtain shelter, he will soon be soaked to the 
A survey^ ot the house — ^indeed, a single gioucc skin. Looking around, his eye rests upon a boat, 
at it--convinces him he has come thither to no which lies bottom iipwai-d on the heach. It is an 
purpose^ It is a small wooden structure, not old ship’s launch that has bilged, and either been 
much bigger than a sentry-box, evidently only an abandoned as useless, or upturned to receive 
office, witli no capability of conversion to a bed- i-epairs. No matter wliat its hist(jry, it offers him 
room. Still it has room enough to wlniit of a man’s the hospitality so scurvily rofusccl by the ^iloris 
lying at full length along its lloor ; and, os already Home. If it cannot give him supper, or bed, it 
said, he would be glad of so disposing himself for will lie some protection against the rain that has 
the night. There may be some one inside, though now conmicuced coming down in big clouting drops, 
the one window— in size correspomling to the This deciding him, he creeps under the capsized 
shanty itself— looks lilack and forbidding. With launch, and kys himself at full length along the 
110 very sanguine hope, he lays hold of the door- shingle. 

liandlc, and gives it a twist Locked, as he might ^ The spot upon which he has stretched himself 
have expected ! The test does not satisfy him, is solt as a feather-bed. Still he does not fall 
and he knocks. At hist timidly ; then a little asleep. The rain, filtering through the sand, 
bolder and lomler ; finally, giving a good round soon finds its way under the boat ; and, satur- 
rap with liLs knuckles, hanl as horn. At the ating his couch, makes it uncomfortable. This, 
same time he hails sailor-fashion : ^ with the cold night-air, keeps him awake. Ho 

* Ahoy, there ; be there any one within V This lies listening to the sough of the sea, and the big 
in Kiiglish ; hut, rcinembcring that the ship-agent drops pattering upon the planks above. Not long 
is a Bpaiiiaxtl, he follows liis first hail with another before other sounds salute his ear, distinguishable 
iu the B|)anish tongue, adding the usual fonuulary : as human voices — ^mcn engaged in conversation. 

*Ainhre lapu&rtal* Neither to the question nor As ho continues to listen, the voices grow louder, 
the demand is there any response. Oulv the echo those who converse evidently drawing nearer. In 
of his own voice reverberated along the line of a few seconds they are by the boat’s aide, where 
liousca, and dying away in tlie distance, as it mingles they coiuc to a stand. But though they havo 
with the sough of the sea. No use speaking, or paused in their steps, they continue to talk in on 
knocking again. Undoubt^ly, Silvestre’s office is excited, earnest tone. So loud tliat he can hear 
closed for the night ; and his derks, if there be any, cveiy word they say ; though the speakers are 
have their sleeping-quarters elsewhere. Forced to invisible to him. Tho capsized boat is not so flush 
this conclusion, though sadly dissatisfied with it, with the sand, as to nrevent liim from seeing tho 
the ex-mau-o’-war’s-man turns away from the door, lower part of their Icm, from below the Imees 
and once more goes cruising along tho streets, downward Of these there arc four ^ixs, two of 
But now, with no definite point to steer for, he them iu trousers of the ordinary kind ; the other 
makes short tacks and turns, like a ship sailing two in edboneim of velveteen bordered at the 
under on unfavourable wind— or os one disregard- bottom with black stamped leather. But, that 
ing the guidance of tho comxiasS) without steersman all -four men are Californians or Spaniards, he 
at the wheel can tell by the language in which they are cou- 

After heating about for nearly another hour, he versing— Spanish. A lucky chance that he under- 
discovers himself again contiguous to the water’s stands something of this— if not for himself, for 
edge. His instincts have conducted him thither — the friends who are dear to him. 
as tho seal, after a short inland excursion, finds its Tho first intelligible speech that reaches his car 
way hack to the beach. Ah ! if ho could only is on interrogatoiv : 

flwim like a seal ! This thought occurs to him os * You’re sure, Calderon, they ’ll come tliis way?’ 

ho stands looking over the sea iu the direction of ‘Quite sure, De Lora. Wlieu I stood bv them 

tho Cfvmder, Were it possible to reach the frigate, at the hotel-b^, I heard the yoiiuMP of the two 
all his troubles would soon be foigottcn in the tell one of the American officers tiiat their boat 
cheerful companionship of his old chums of the was to meet them at the wooden mwllo — the new 
forecastle. It can't be. The man-of-war is an- pier, as you know. To reach that, they must 
choied more than two miles off. Strong swimiiier pass by here ; there ’s no other way. And it can’t 
though he knows himself to be, it u too far. be long before they make appearance. They were 
Bcsidss, a fog has suddenly sprung up, overspread- leaving the hotel at tho time we did, and whero 
ing tlie bay, so that the ship is hidden from his else should they go 

sight Even those lying close inshore can be but ‘No knowing’ — this from the voice of a third 
fiuntly discerned through its film, and only the individnal ‘Theyinay stay to take another 
larger spars ; the smaller ones vrith tho rigging- or half a dozen. These Inglescs can drink like 
vop^ looking like the threads of a spider’s web. fish, and don’t seem to feel it. 

Down-hearted, almost desiiairing, Uany Blew ‘The more they drink, the better for us,’ remarks 
halts upon the beach. What is he to do ? Lie down a fourth. ‘ Our work will be the easier.’ ' 

on the sand, and there go to sleep ? There are ‘It may not bo so easy, Don Manuel,’ puts in 

times when on tho shores of San Francisco Bay Do lAra. ‘Young as they are, they’re very 
this would not be much of a hardship. But now, devils both. Besides, they’re well armed, and will 
it is the season of winter, when tho great Pacific battle like grizzly bears. I tell you, camarados. 
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wc’ll have work to do before we get back our 
money.’ 

’ But do you intend killing them, De Lara?’ asks 
Calderon. 

‘Of course. We must, for our own sakes. 
’Twould be madness not, even if we could get the 
nionev without it. The older, Crozier, is enor- 
mouuy rich, I ’vc heard ; could aifonl to buy up 
all the law there is in &m Francisco. If we let 
them escape, ho \l have the police after us like 
hounds upon a trail. Even if they shouldn't 
recognise us now, they ’d be sure to suspect who it 
was, and make the place too liot to hold us. 
Capita/ It’s not a question of choice, but a 
thing of necessity. We kill them /’ 

Hariy Blew hears the cold-blooded determina- 
tion, comprehending it in all its tcmblc signifi- 
cance. It tells him the young ofnccra are still in 
the town, and that these four men are about to 
waylay, rob, and murder them. What they mean 
by ‘getting back the money * is tlie only thing he 
does not comprehend. It is made clear as the 
conversation coiitiiiucs. 

‘I’m sure there ’s nothing unfair in taking back 
our own. I, Frank Lura, siiy so. It urjis they who 
brought about the breaking of our bank, which 
was done in a mean dastardly way. The English- 
man had the luck, and all the others of his kind 
went with him. But for tliat, we could have held 
out. It’s no use our whining about it We’ve 
lost, and must make gootl our losses best w'ay we 
can. We ciin’t, and be safe ourselves, if we let 
these gringos go.’ 

‘ Chingara ! we ’ll stop their breath, and let there 
be no more words about it.’ 

The merciless verdict is in the voice of Don 
Manuel. 

‘You’re all agreed, then ?’ asks De Lara. 

‘St, n, si!* is the simulUincous answer of. 
assent Calderon alone seeming to give it with 
some reluctance ; though he licsitites from timidity, 
not mercy. 

Harry Blew now knows all. The ofTicors have 
been gaming, have won money, and the four 
fellows who talk so coolly of killing them are 
the banker and his confetlerates. What is lie to 
do ? How can he save the doomed men. Both 
nrc- armed ; Crozier has his sword, Cadwallader 
liis dirk. Besides, they have pistols, ns he saw 
M*hile they were talking to him at the (Sailor’s 
Home. But then they are to be taken unawares 
--shot or stnick down in the dark without a 
chance of seeing the hand that strikes them! 
Even if warned and rca(l^j it would be two against 
four. And he is himself altogether unarmed ; for 
his jack-knife is gone — hypothec.ated to pay for his 
last jorum of grog ! And the young officers have 
been drinking freely, as he gathers iroiii what the 
ruffians have said. They may be inebriated, or 
enough so to put them off their guard. Who would 
be expecting assassiiiaiioii 7 Who ever is, save u 
Mexican himself ? Altogether unlikely that they 
should be thinking of such a thing. On the con- 
tranr, disreganling danger, they will come cfire- 
lessly on, to fall like ripe com before the sickle of 
the reaper. The thought of such a fate for his 
friends, fills the sailor with apprehension ; and 
again he asks himself how it is to be averted. 

The four conspirators are not more than as 

S feet from tne boat. By stretching out his 
he could grip them by the ankles, without 


altering his recumbent attitude one inch. By 
doing this, ho might give the guilty plotters such 
a scare as woum cause them to retreat, and fso 
baffic their design. The thought flits across his 
brain, but is instiuitly abandoned. 'Bhey are not 
of the stuff to be frightened at shadows. "By their 
talk, at least two are desneiadocs, and to make 
known his presence would be only to aild another 
victim to those already doomed to death. What 
is he to do ? For the thinl time he asks himself 
this (picstion, still unable to answer it While 
painfully cogitating, his brain labonriim to grasp 
some feasible plan of defence against the threat- 
ened danger, he is warned of a change. Borne 
words spoken tell of it It is De Lara who speaks 
them. 

‘By the way, camarados, we’re not in a good 
position here. They may sight us too soon. To 
make things sure, wc must drop on them before 
they can dniw their weapons. Else some of us 
may get dropped ourselves.’ 

‘ Where could we be better ? I don’t see. The 
shadow of this old boat favours us.’ 

‘ Why not crawl under it 7* asks Calderon. 
‘There Argus himself couldn't see us.’ 

Harry Blow’s heart beats at the doiible-tpiick. 
His time seems come, and ho already fancies fimr 
]nstols at his head, or the same number of 
poniards pointing to his ribs. 

It is a moment of vivid anxiety — a crisis dread, 
terrible, almost agonising. Fortunately, it is not of 
long duration, ending almost on the instant. He 
is Tcdieved at bearing one of them say ; ‘ No ; 
that won’t do. Wc M have trouble in scrambling 
out again. While about it, they ’d see or hear us, 
and take to their heels. You must remember, it ’s 
but a step to where their boat will be waiting 
them, with some eight or ten of those big Brilisli 
. tars in it. If they got there before we overtook 
j tlieiii, the tables would be turned on us.* 

[ ‘You’re right, Don Manuel,’ rejoins De Lara; 
‘it won’t do to go under the boat, and there’s no 
need for us to stay by it. Mira ! yonder ’s a 
better place —by that wall. In its shadow no one 
can see us, and the gringos must pass within 
I twenty feet of it. It ’s the very spot for our 
I purpose. Come!’ 

No one objecting, the four figures start away 
from the side of the boat ; and, gliding silently as 
speef res across the strij) of Riintly beach, disappear 
within the dark shadow of the wulL 

CilAlTER XXV.— CRUSADKUS, TO TUB RESCUE. 

‘ What am I to do ? ’ It is the ex-xnan-o’- war’s 
man, still lying under the launch, wdio thus 
interrogates himself ; for the fourth time, and 
more emphatically than ever ; but also in low 
dubious accent, and less desmiringly. True, the 
conspiring nsa'issiiid have only stepped aside to a 
spot from which they may more conveniently 
descend uT)on their quarry, ami be surer of Btrikii»g 
it But their change position has left him free to 
cliange his ; which he at length determines upon 
doing. Their talk has told him where the maii-of- 
war’s boat will be awaiting to take tlio oflicers 
back to their ship. He knows the new wliart 
ri*ferred to, the very stair at which the Crusaders 
have been accustomed to bring their boats to. i 
may be the cutter with her full crew 
may be but tho gig. No matter which. There 
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cannot be fewer than two oarsmen, and these will 
be sufficient. A brace of British tars, with himself 
to make three, and the officers to tut up five — ^that 
will bo more than a match for four Spanish Cali- 
fomiana. Four times four, thinks Harry Blew, 
even though the sailors, like himself, be unarmed, 
or with nothing but their knives and boat-hooks. 
11c has no fear, if he can but bring it to an 
encounter of this kind. The qticstioii is, can 
lie do BO? And first, can he creep out from 
under the launch, and steal away unobserved ? 
A glance from under his shelter] lig boat towanls 
the spot where the assassins have placc<i them- 
selves in ambuscade, satisfies him that he can. 
The fog favours him. Through it he cannot see 
them ; and ehould be himself equally invisible. 
Another favourable circumstance: oii the sofb, 
sandy beach his footstep will make but sliglit 
noise ; not enough to be iicard above the continu- 
ous surging of the surf. All this passes in a 
moment, and he has made up his mind to start ; 
but is staid by a new apprehension. Will he be 
in time 7 The stair at which the boat should lie 
is not over a quarter of a mile off, and will take 
but a few minutes to reach it. Even if he succeed 
in eluding the vigilance of the aiiibiishcil villains, | 
will it be possible for him to get to the pier, com- 
municate with the boat’s crew, and bring them 
hack, before tho olliccrs nvich the place of ambush ? 
To this, the answer is doubtful, and the doubt 
appals him. In his absence, the young gentlemen 
may arrive at the fatal spot He may return to 
fin<l their bodies lying lifeless along the sand, 
their pockets rilled, the plunderers and murderers 
gone ! 

The thought holds him irresolute, hesitating 
what course to take. Shall he remain till they are 
heard approaching, then rush uut, aud give them 
such warning as lie may, throw himself by their 
sMe, and doliis best to defend them f Unarmed, 
this would not be much. Against pistols and 

I ioiiiards lie would scarce count as a combatant, 
t might but end in all three being slaughtered . 
together ! And there is still a ilaiiger of his being 
discovered in his attempt to steal away from his 
place of concealment lie may be followed, and 
overtaken ; though he has little fear of this. Pur- 
sued he may be, but not overtaken. Despite his 
sea-legs, he knows himself a swift runner. Were: 
he assured of a fair start, he will hohl his distance 
against anything Spanish or (Jaliforiiian. In five 
minutes he can reach the pier — in live more be 
back. If he but find the Crwtaders there, a word 
will warn them. In all it might take about ten 
iiiinuUts. But, moan while, (.Cozier and Cadwulla- 
dcr may get upon the ground, and one minute 
after that all would be over. A terrible struggle 
agitates the breast of the old m:iii<o'- war’s man ; in 
his thoughts is a conflict agonising. On cither 
side are pros and rotts, requiring calm deliberation ; 
and there is no time for this. He must act. 

But one more secniid spent in consideration. 
He has confidence in the young officers. Both arc 
brave os lions, and if attacked, will make a tough 
fight of it. Crozier has also ciiution, on which 
dependence may be placed ; aud at such a time 
of night ho will not be going unguardedly. 
The conflict, thouj^h unequal, might lost long 
enough for him, llarry Blew, to bring the CVa- 
saders at least near enough to cry'out, and cheer 
their officers with the hope of help at hand. All 


this passes through hia mind in a tenth part of 
the time it takes to tell it. And having resolved 
how to act, he hastens to cany out his resolution 
— which is to proceed in quest of the boat’s crew. 

Sprawling out like a liziird from beneath the 
launch, he glides off silently along the strand. At 
first, with slow cautious steps, and croucliingly ; 
but soon erect, in a rapid run, as if for the saving 
of his life ; for it is to save the lives of others, 
almost dear as his own. The five iniimtcs arc not 
up, when his footsteps palter along tlie tdunking 
of the hollow wooden wharf. In ten seconds 
after, he stands at the head of the sea-stairway, 
looking down. Below is a boat with men in it, 
half-a-score of them seated on tlic thwarts, some 
lolling over against the gunwah's, asleep. At a 
glance he can tell them to be Crusaders. His 
nail startles them into activity, one and all recog- 
nising the voic« of their old shipmate. * Quick I ’ 
he cries ; '^quick, mates f Come along with me ! 
Don’t stay to ask questions. Enough for you to 
know that the lives of your officers are in danger.’ 

It proves enough, llie tars don’t wait for a 
word more ; but spring up from their recumbent 
attitude, and out of the Lout Rushing up the 


attitude, and out of the boat Rushing up the 
steps, they cluster around their comrade. They 
have not needed instnictions to ann themselves. 
Harry’s speech, wdth its tone, tells of some shore 
hostility, and they have instinctively mode ready 
to meet it Each has laid hold of the weapon 
nearest to his hand ; some a knife, some an oar, 
others a boat-hook. 

* Heave along with me, lads ! * cries Blew ; and 
they ‘ heave ’ at his heels — rusliing after, as if to 
extinguish a fire in the forec:uitle. 

Soon they arc coursing along the strand, towards 
the upturned boat, silently, and without asking 
explanation. If they did, they could not get it; 
fi)r their leader is panting,* breathless, almost 
unable to utter a word. But five issue from his 
throat, jerked out disjointed ly, and in hoarse utter- 
ance. They are: ‘Crozier — Cadwalladcr^way- 
laid -robbers — inunlerora ! ’ 

Enough to spur the Crusaders to their best 
speed, if they had not been already at it. But 
they arc ; every man of them straining his strength 
to the utmost. As thev rush on, clearing tho 
thick fog. Hurry at their hcsul listens intently. As 
yet he hears no sound ; only the iiionotonoua 
swiishiiig of the sea, and the murmur of distant 
voices in the streets of the town. But no cries — 
no shouts, nor shots ; nothing to tell of deadly 
strife. 

‘ Thank the Lonl ! ’ says the brave sailor, half 
speaking to himself ; ‘ we ’ll be in time to save 
tiicm.’ The wonls have scarce passed from his lips, 
when he comes in siglit of the capsized launch; 
and simultaneously he sees two figures upon tho 
boacli beyoiuL They arc of human shape, but 
til rough the fog looking large as giaiiU. He is not 
beguileil by the deception ; he knows them to be 
the forms of tho. two officers magnified by the mist. 
No others are likely to be coming that way ; for ho 
can perceive they arc approaching ; and, as can bo 
told by thoir careless, swaggering gait, unsus- 
picious of clanger, little dreaming of an ambuscade, 
that in ten seconds mure may deprive them of 
exi.'^tcncc. 

To liini, hurrying to prevent this catastrophe, it 
is a moment of intense apprehension— of dr^ 
chilling fear. He secs the young olliccrs almost up 
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to the place where the assoasius Bliould spring out 
upon them. In another instant he may near the 
cracking of pistols, and see their flashes througli 
the fogs. Expecting it even before he can speak, 
he nevertheless calls out : 4Ialt there, Mr Crozier ! 
We’re Crusaders. Stop where you are. Another 
step, and you’ll he shot at There’s four men 
under that wall wait 


step, and you’ll he shot at There’s four men 
under that wall waiting to murder yc« IVyc 
know the names — Calderon and Lara? It’s 
them!’ 

At the first wortls, the young officers— for it is 
they — instoullv stop. The more prouijitly from 
being prepared to anticipate an attack, but without 
the warning. Well timed it is; and they have 
not stopped a moment too soon. Simultaneous 
with the sailor’s last speech, the sombre space 
under the w'all is lit up by four Hashes, followed by 
the report of as many pistols, while the * tzip-tzip’ 
of bullets, like hornets hurtling past their cal's, 
leaves them no doubt os to who has liccii fired at. 
Fired at, and fortunately missed ; for neither feels 
hurt nor hit 1 But the danger is not yet over. 
Quick following the first comes a second volley, and 
again with like result Bad marksmen ore they 
who desim doing murder. It is the last. In ail 
likelihood, the pistols of the assassins are double^ 
barrelled, and both barrels have been discharged. 
Before they can reload them, Hairy Blew with the 
Crusaders have come up, and it is too laic for De 
Lara and his confederates to employ their ])oniards. 
Crozier and Cadwallodcr bound forward; anti 
placing themselves at the head of the boat’s crew, 
advance toward the shadowed spot. The young 
officers have long since drawn their pistols, but 
prudently retained their fire, seeing nothing sure 
to aim at. Now, they go with a rush, rcsolvcti on 
coming to close quarters with tlieir diistardly assail- 
ants, and bringing the affair to a speedy termina- 
tion. But it is over alrcady, to their surprise, as 
also choCTin. On reaching the wall, they find 
nothing tnere save stones and timber. The dark 
space, lor an instant illuminated by the pistol- 
fLishes, has resumed its grim obscurity. The 
assassins have got away, escaping the chastisement 
they would surely have received hod they stood 
their ground. Some figures are seen in the dis- 
tance, scuttling along a narrow lane. Crozier 
brings his revolver to bear on them, his finger 
upon the trigger. But it may not be them ; and 
staid by the uncertainty, he refrains from firing. 

‘ Let them go ! ’ he says, rctaming the pistol to his 
pocket. * ’Twould be no use looking for them now. 
Their crime will keep till nionung ; and since we 
know their names, it will be strange if wo can’t 
find them ; though not so strange if we should fail to 
get them punished. That they sliall be, if there’s 
a semblance of law to lie found in San Francisco. — | 
Now, thanks, luy brave Crusaders ! And there’s ' 
a hundred pound note to be divided among you. 
Small rewam for the saving of two lives, with a 
goodly sum of money. Certainly, had you not 
turned up so opportunely—- But how came you to 
be here? Never miud*uow.! Let us get aboard; 
and you, Blew, must come with us. It ’ll do you 
no harm to spend one more night on your old snip. 
There you can tell me all.’ 

Harry joyfully complies with a requisition so 
much to his mind ; and, instead of tossing discon- 
tentedly on a couch of w'et sand, he that night 
fllecps soundly in his old bunk in the frigate’s j 
forecastle. 


CIIAPTER XXVL— IN FLIGHT. 

A countiy-housc ten miles distant from San 
Francisco, in a south-westerly direction. It stands 
back from the bay, half-way between it and the 
Pacific, among the Coast Range liills. Though 
built of mud-brick — the sort mado by the Israelircs 
ill Egypt— and with no pretension to architectural 
style, it is, in Coliforiiiuii xiarlanco, a haeUnda; for 
it is the headquarters of a ^zing estate ; thougli 
not one of the first class, either in stock or appoint, 
incuts. In both respects, it was once lietter off 
than now ; since now it is less than second, shew- 
ing signs of decay eve^where, but nowhere so 
much as in the house itself, and the inclosiircs 
around it The walls are weather-washed, hero 
and there cracked and crumbling ; the doors have 
seen no paint for years, and opening or shutting, 
creak upon hinges Uiickly coat^ with rust The 
corrals contain no cattle, nor are there any to be 
seen upon the postures outside. In short, the 
estate shews as if it had an absentee owner, or 
been abaudoncil altogether. Ami the house might 
appear iiiiinhahitcd, but for some j^ons seen saun- 
tering listlessly around it, and a barefoot damsel 
or two, standing dishevelled by its door, or in its 
kitchen kneeling over the and sixueeziiig 

out the maize-dough for the eternal tortiltas. 
However, despite its ueghicted appearance, it 
has an owner ; and with all their indolence, the 
lounging leperos outside, and slatternly wenches 
within, have a master. He is not often at home, 
but when he is, they address him as Bon Faiisiino. 
Servants rarely add the surname. If these iliii, 
they would call him Bon Faustino Caldoran ; fur 
he is the durJto of the decayed dwelling. Only at 
intervals do his domestics sec him. He spends 
nearly all Jiis time elsewhere— most of it in Yerka 
Buena, now styled Ban Francisco. And of late 
more than ever has he absented himself from hU 
ancestral hulls ; for the hacienda is the house in 
which he was horn ; it, with the surrounding 
posture-hind, left him by his father, some time 
deceaseiL Since coming into possession, he lias 
neglected his xiatrimony ; indeed, spent the greater 
portion of it on cards, and debauchery of every 
kind. The estate is heavily mortgaged, the house 
has become almost a ruin. In his absence, it 
looks even more like one ; for then his domestics, 
having nothing to do, are scarce ever seen outside, 
to give the place an appearance of life. Fond of 
cards as their master, they may at such times bo 
observed, squatted upon the ]mvemeiit of the inner 
court, playing 7H07iti on a s^ircad blanket^ with 
copper clacos staked upon the game. ^ When the 
duciio is at homo, things are a little different ; for 
Don Faustino, with all his dissipation, is anything 
but an indulgent muster. Then his domestics have 
to move about, and w'ait upon him with assiduity. 
If they don’t, they will hear camjos from his lips, 
and get cuts from his riding-whii). 

It is the morning after that night when the 
Monte bank suspended play and jiay ; the tiine» 
six o’clock A.M. Notwithstanding the early hour, 
the domestics are stirring about the pla^, a® }* 
they hod something to do, and were doing it 
To one acquainted with their usual habits, tiie 
brisk movement will be interpreted as a sure sign 
that their muster is at home. And he is ; tliougii 
ho has been there but a very short time — only a 
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fewr minutes. ^ Absent for mure Ilian a week, he 
lias ^is morning made his appearance just os the 
day was breaking. Not alone ; but in the company 
of a gentleman, whom all his servants know to 
1)0 his intimate friend and associate — pon Fran- 
cisco de Lara. They have ridden up to the 
house in haste, dropped the bridles on the necks 
of their horses, and, without saying a word, left 
these to the cam of a couple of grooms, rudely 
roused from their slumber. The nouse-servants, 
lazily opening the huge door of the sayuan, see 
that the dueuo is in ill-huniuur, which stirs them 
iuto activity. In haste, they prepare the repast 
called foT—desayuno. 

Having entered, and taken scats, Don Faustino 
and his guest await the serviug of the meal ; for 
a while in silence, each with an elbow rested 
on the table, a hand supporting his head, the 
lingers buried in his liair.^ The silence is at 
length broken ; the host, as it should be, speaking 
first. 

‘ AVhat had we best do, Dc Lara 1 I don't think 
’twill bo safe staying here. After what’s hap- 
])cncd, tlicy ’re siuc to come after us.’ 

‘ That’s probable enough. Caspila/ 1 ’m puzzled 
to make out how that fellow who called out 
our names could have known we were there. 
« Crusaders,’' he said they vrere ; which means 
they were sailors belonging to the war-ship, of 
course the boat’s crew that was waiting. IBut 
what brought them up ; and how came they to 
arrive there and then, just in the nick of time to 
spoil our plana 1 That ’a Uic mystery to me.’ 

‘To mo too.’ 

‘There were no sailors hanging about the hotel, 
that 1 saw ; nor did we encounter any as we went 
through the streets. Besides, if we had, they 
couldn’t have passeil us, and then come up from 
the opposite side, without our seeing them— dark 
as it wm ’Tis enough to make me believe in 
second-sight.’ 

‘ That seems the onlv way to explain it’ 

‘Yes; but it w'onT, aud don’t I’ve been 
thinking of another explanation, more conform- 
able to the laws of nature.’ 

‘What?’ 

‘That there’s been somebody under that old 
boat We stood talking there like four fools, 
calling out one another’s names. Now, suppose 
one of those sailors was waiting by the boat as vre 
came along, and seeing us, crept under it ? He 
could have heard everytliing we said ; aud slipping 
off, after we retired to the shadow, might have 
brought up the rest of the accursed crew. The 
thing seems strange ; at the same time it’s possible 
enough, and probable too.' 

^It is; and now you speak of it, I remember 
something. W’hile wo were standing under the 
wall, 1 fancied 1 saw a man croucliiog along the 
water’s edge, as if going away from the boat.’ 

’You did?’ 

‘I’m almost certain I did. At the time, I 
thought nothing of it, as we were watching for the 
other two.; and I hod no suspicion of any oim else 
being about. Now, 1 believe there was one.’ 

‘ And now, 1 believe so toa Yes ; that accounts 
for eveiythdng. I see it all. Tliat’s how the 
sailor got our names, and knew all about our 
desigu— that to do— murder I You ne3dn’t start at 
the word, nor turu^e. Bat you mav at the pros- 
pect before us. Carrai/ we’io in danger now- 


no mistake about it. Calderon, why didn’t you 
tell me at the time you saw that man ? ’ 

‘Because, as I’ve said, 1 had no thonght it 
could be any one connected with them.’ 

‘Well, your thoughtlessness has got us into a 
fix indeed — the worst ever I’ve been in, and 1 
can remember a few. No use to think about 
duelling now, whoever might be challenger. In- 
stead ot seconds, they ’d meet us with a posse of 
sheriff’s olliccTs. Likely enough they ’ll be setting 
tbem after us before this. Altliough 1 feel sure 
our bullets didn’t hit either, it 11 be just as bod. 
The attempt will tell against us all the same. 
Therefore, it won’t do to stay here. So direct your 
Servants not to unsaddle. We’ll n^ to be ofii 
soon 03 we ’ve swallowed a cup of chocolate.’ 

A call from Don Faustino brings one of his 
domestics to the door ; then a word or two sends 
him off with the order for keeping the hurses in 
hand. 

‘ CJiingara I ’ fiercely exclaims Do Lara, striking 
the tabic with his shut fist, ‘ everything has gone 
against ue.’ 

‘ Everything^ indeed. Our money lost, our love 
made light of, our revenge baffled 
‘ No, not the lost ! Have no fear, Faustino. 
That’s still to come.’ 

‘ How ? * 

* How-, you ask, do you ? ’ 

‘ 1 do. 1 can’t see what way we can get it now. 
You know the English officers will be gone in a 
day or two. Their ship is to sail soon. Last night 
there was talk in the town that she might leave at 
any moment— to-iuorrow, or it may bo this very 
day.’ 

‘ Let her go, and them with her. The sooner the 
better for us. That w'on’t hinder us from the 
revenge 1 for one want On the contraiy, ’twill 
help us. Ha ! 1 shall strike this Crozier in his 
tenderest part ; and you can do the same for 
Senor Codwalbidcr.’ 

‘ In what way ? * 

‘Faustino Calderon, 1 won’t call you a fool, not- 
withstanding your behavioiu: last night But you 
ask some very silly ciuestions^ and that’s one of 
them. Supposing these griwjos gone from here, 
docs it follow they ’ll take everything along with 
them ? Gm you think of nothing they must needs 
leave behind 1 ’ 

‘ Their hearts. Is that what you mean I ' 

‘No, it isn’t’ 

‘ What, then V 

‘Their sweethearts, stupid.’ 

* But they *re going too ? * 

‘ So you say, and so it may he. But not before 
another event takes place— one that may embar- 
rass, and delay, if it do not altogether prevent 
their departure.’ ^ 

*Amiyo, you talk enigmatically. Will you 
oblige me by speaking plainer ? * 

‘ I will ; but not till we ’ve had our chocolate, 
and after it a copila of Catalan. I need a little 
alcohol to get my brain in working order, for there’s 
work for it to do. Enough now to tell you I ’ve 
had a revelation. A good auMl— or it may be a 
bad one— has visited me, and giveu it ; a vision 
which shews me at the saiiio time riches aud 
revenge— pointing the straight way to both.’ 

‘ Has the vision shewn that I am to I)e a sharer?’ 
‘ It has ; and you shall be. But only iu pro- 
portion as you may prove yourself wortliy.' 


I 
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' r faith ! I ’ll do my best. I have the will} if 
you ’ll only instruct me in the way.’ 

< I ’ll do that. But 1 warn you, ’twill need more 
than will — strength, secrecy, counigc, determina- 
tion.’ 

^Dernyuno^ senorexl’ This from one of the 
domestics announcing the chocolate served. 

A few moments sulfice for the slight matutinal 
repast. After which, a decanter of Catalonian 
brandy and glasses are placed upon the table, with 
a bundle of Alanilla cneroots, size number one. 
While the glasses are being filled, and the cigars : 
lighted, there is silence. Then Calderon calls 
upon his guest to impart the particulars of that ’ 
visionary riivciatioii, which promises to give them 
at the same time riclics and revenge. 

Taking a sip of the potent spirit, and a puff or 
two at his cigar, De Lara responds to the call. But 
first leaning across the table, and looking his con- 
federate straight in the face, he asks, in an odd 
fashion : ’ Arc you a banknipt, Faustino (.’alderon f ’ 

‘ You know I am. Why do you put the ques- 
tion ? ’ 

* Because I want to be sure, before making 
known to you the scheme I ’ve hinted at. As I ’vc 
told you, I’m after no child's play. 1 ask again, 
are you a bankrupt ? ’ 

’And I answer yon, I am. But what h;is that to 
do with it ?' 

’ A good deal. Never iiiiiul. You a'^e one 7 
You assure me of it 7’ 

‘I do. Tin as poor €^s yourself, if not poorer, 
after last night’s losses. *IM cmljarkcd all my 
money in the Monte concern.’ 

’ But you have soincthing besides money ? This 
house, and your lands ?’ 

’ Mortgaged— months ago — up to the eyes, the 
eara, the crown of the head. That’s where the 
cash came from to set np tiie bank that ’s broken 
- 'breaking me along with it.* 

‘And you’ve nothing left? No chance for 
starting it again 7’ 

‘Not a chico. Here I am apparently in my 
own house, with servants, such as they arc, around 
me. It’s all in appearance. In reality, I’m not 
the owner. I once was, as my father before me ; 
but can’t claim to be any longer. Kveii while 
we’re sitting here, drinking this Catalan, the 
mortgagee— that old usmer Martinez— may step 
in and kick us both out.’ 

‘I’d like him to try. He’d catch a Tartar, 
if he attempted to kick me out— he or anybody 
else just now, in my present humour. There’s 
far more reason for us to fear being pullcil out by 
policemen, which makes it risky to remain here 
talking. 8o let’s to the point at oncc*-back to 
where we left off. On your oath, Faustino Oal- 
dcrun, you ’re no longer a man of money ? ’ 

‘On my oath, Francisco de Lani, 1 haven’t an 
onza left — no, nr>t a peso.* 

‘Enough. Now that I know your financial 
status, we will understand one another; and 
without further circumlocution I shall make you 
n sharer of the bright thought that hiis flasncd 
Across my brain.’ 

‘ Let me hear what it is. I ’m all impatience.’ 

‘ Not BO fa.st, Faustino. As I ’ve already twice 
told you, it]a no child’s play ; but a business that 
requires skill and courage. Above all, fidelity 
among those who may engage in it — for more than 
two are needed. It will want at least four good 


and true men. I know three of them ; about the 
fourth I ’m not so certain.’ 

‘ Who are the three 7 * 

‘Francisco de Lara, Manuel Diaz, and Rafael 
Rocas.’ 

‘ And the fourth, about whom you arc dubious 7’ 

‘ Faustino Calderon.’ 

‘Why do you doubt me, De Lara ?’ 

‘Don’t call it doubting. 1 only Siiy I’m not 
certain about you.’ 

‘ But for what reason 7’ 

‘ Bc,cauRC you may be squeamish, or get scaml. 
Not that there ’s much real danger, 'rhcrc mayn’t 
be any, if the thing’s cleverly managed But 
there must be no bungling ; and, above all, no 
backing out — nothing like treason.’ 

‘Can't you trust me so far os to give a hint 
of your scheme 7 As to luy being squcaiuis]], I 
I think, senor, you tlo me injustice to suppose 
such a thing. The experience of the last twenty- 
four hours has made a serious change in my way 
of viewing matters of morality. A man who hsis 
lost his all, and suddenly sees himself a beggar, 
isn’t disposed to be sensitive. Come, eamarado / 
tell me, and try me.’ 

‘ I intend doing both, but not just yet It’s an 
I affair that calls for certain formalities, among 
them some swearing. Those wlio embark in it 
must be bound by a solt^mn oath ; and when wc 
all get together, this shall be done. Time enough 
then for you to know what I *m aiming at Now, 
I cun only siiy, that if the scheme succeed, twu 
tilings are sure, aud both concern yourself, Fans- 
lino < .’aldcroii.’ 

‘ What arc they ? You can trust me with that 
much, I suppose /’ 

‘Certainly 1 c«'in, and shall. The first is, that 
you’ll be a richer man than you’ve ever been 
since I ’ve had the honour of your acquaintance. 
The second, that Don Cregorio J^fontijo will nut 
leave California — at least not quite so soon, nor 
altogether in the way he is washing. You may 
have plenty of time yet, and opportunities, too, 
to press your suit with the fair Inez.’ 

‘ darramha ! Secure me that, and I swear ’-^— 

‘ You needn't set about swearing ycL You can 
do that when the occiision calls for it. Till then, 
1 ’ll take your word. With one in love, as you 
believe yourself, that should be binding as aiiv 
oatli ; especially when it promises such a rich 
reward.’ 

‘ You ’re sure about Diaz and Rocas ?* 

‘ Quite so. AVith them there won’t be need for 
any prolonged conference. AVlieii a man sees the 
chance of getting sixty thousand dollars in a lump 
sum, he’s pretty certain to act promptly, and 
without being particular as to what that action is. 

‘Sixty ihoiisaud dollars! That’s to be the 
share of each ? ’ 

‘ That, and more, maybe.’ 

‘It makes one crazy— even to think of such a 
sum.’ 

‘ Don’t go crazed till you ’vc got it ; then you 
may.’ 

‘ If I do, it won’t be with grief.’ ^ 

‘It shouldn’t; sinco it will give you a fresh 
lease of sweet life, and renew your hojies of having 
the wife you want But come ! we must pt away 
if we wish to avoid being taken away — though, x 
fancy, there ’s nothing to apprehend for some hours 
yet The gringos liave gone on board their ship. 
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and are not likely to come ashore again before 
breakfast What with their lust night’s revelry, 
it’ll take them some time to get the cobwebs out of 
their eyes after waking up. Besides, if they should 
make it a low matter, there *11 be all the Imsiiiess 
of looking up warrants, and the like. They do 
these things rather slowly in San Francisco. Then 
there’s the ten miles out here ; even if they strike 
our trail so straight. No ; we needn’t be in a hurry 
so far as that goes. But the otlicr’s a thing that 
won't keep, and must be set about at once. For- 
tnnatcl}', the road that takes us to a place of con- 
c^ment, is the same wc have to travel upon busi- 
ness ; and that is to the ruiicho of Kocas. There 
I've appointed to meet Diaz, who’d have come 
with us here, but tliut he prcferrotl sUiying all 
night in the town. But hc^ll be there betimes, 
and we can all remain with old Rafael, till this 
ugly wind blows past ; which it will in a week, 
or soon as the English ship sails off. If not, we 
must keep out of sight a little longer, or leave San 
Francisco for good.’ 

‘ I hope wc *11 not be forced to that. I shouldn't 
at all like to leave it.’ . 

‘ Like it or not, you may not have the choice. 
And what docs it signify where a man lives, so 
lon^as he 's got sixty thousand dollars to live on V 

* True ; that ought to make any place pleasant* 

‘ W(fll ; I tell you you will have it, maybe more. 
But not if we stand palavering here. Nos vamosP 

A call from Cahleron summons a servant, who 
is directed to have the horses brought to the door. 
These soon appear, under the guidance of two 
mgged grooms ; who, delivering them, see their 
master mount, and ride off, they know not whither; 
nor care they, so long as they are themselves left 
to idleness, with a plentiful supply of black beans, 
jerked-meat, and mont/’. Soon the two horsemen 
disappear behind the hills ; and the hypothecated 
house resumes its wonted look of dcsohitiun. 


THE STORY OF THE WANDERING JEW. 

There are probably persons in every country in 
Europe, although no complete nation or sect, who 
still believe in the Wandering Jew, the Undying 
One who wanders century after century over the 
earth's surioce, yearning for death that never comes. 
Myths live long in the rustic mind after they have 
been discarded by men of the world and steady 
thinkers. This is one of them ; and, like most of 
the others, its origin is lost in obscurity, although 
traceable with much probability to religious feel- 
ing, or to a niislukcn apprehension of IScriptunil 

^^R^ collections of manuscripts have been care- 
fully examined by competent men, to ascertain the 
most distant date to which these legends ox myths 
can be traced. The oldest document at present 
known on the subject was written about six hun- 
dred and fifty years ago, in the reign of Ilcniy 111. 
The Book of the Chronicle of St Alban’s Abbey 
contains the following narrative, as of a contem- 

S event One day the Patriarch or Aich- 
of il^enia arrived at the abbey with a 
retinue, including an intei^rctcr who could 
make the Patriarch and the abbot intelligible to each 
other. He had visited most of the celebrated shrines 
and holy places in England, and had now come to 
Bee the shrino of St Alban. Hospitably enter- 
tained for many days, the Patriarch held much 


conversation with the abbot and the monks. He 
was asked, amongst other things^ whether he hud 
seen or heard aught of Jose^jh, a mysterious being 
who was reput^ to have lived ever since tin: 
curly days ol Christianity. The Patriarch replied 
that he had not only heard of this Undying One, 
but had been visited by him in Aniicnia. Tlic 
story told by the Wanderer w’as a solemn one. On 
the day of the Crucifixion, Castaphilus (another 
name borne by Joseph), a porter in Pontius Pilate's 
house, struck Jesus ou the back with his hand, and 
bade him mockingly to move on more (piickly. A 
Severn hut mysterious reproof was administered to 
him ill reply : ‘ 1 .am going, and you will Wiut till 
my return.* ('astuphilus lived on century after 
century, apparently no older than at first He 
became a holy and religious man, narrating to 
bishops and divines events which he had witnessed 
in the apostolic days. He was always serious, 
accepted nothing but food and raiiiiciit from his 
entertainers, and looked out anxiously for the Last 
Day. 

Search appears to have been made in vain fur 
any iiiciitioii of the Wanderer during the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries ; but quite early in 
the sixteenth wc hear of a Wandering Jew who 
assisted a weaver, named Kokot, to discover in 
Bohemia a treasure which an ancestor of the 
weaver was reported to have hidden. The Jew 
is described as appearing like a man seventy years 
of age. 

A few years afterwards the scene shifts, and 
according to another legend the Stranger makes 
his appearance in Arabia When the city of 
Elvan was captured, Fadhilah and three hundred 
horsemen pitched their tents in the evening 
between the mountains. When repeating bis 
prayer to Allah and Mohammed, Fadhilah heard all 
his words echoed. Demanding who was doing this, 
Fadhilah saw approaching him a venerable man 
like a dervish, with staff in hand. Tlic Stranger 
stated that he came by command of Jesus, who 
had 'left liiiii to live upon earth till the second 
advent So far the legend ; why the apparition 
appeared to a follower of Islam is not made clear. 

About the middle of the same century the 
Wandering Jew cropped up in Hamburg. Bishop 
Eitzen narrated that, when a young man, he saw 
at a church in that city a tall barefoot pilgrim, 
with hair banging over his Bliouhlers, standing 
opposite to the pulpit, listening intently to the 
sermon, sorrowfully and sighing, and often smiting 
his breast A rumour spread that he was the saiiie 
mysterious person that hail recently been seen in 
England, France, Italy, Hungary, I'ersia, Spain. 
Poland, Muscovy, Lapland, Sweden, Denmark, and 
Scotland. Bisliop fetzen sought him out, mid 
asked him many questions. The Stranger replied 
tliat he w’as a Jew, Ahasucnis by name, a shoe- 
maker at Jcnisidem ; that he had been present at 
the crucifixion; that ho had lived ever since, 
travelling in various parts of the world. Questioned 
further, he declared tliat he had regarded Jesus as 
a deceiver and heretic, whom he helped to bring 
to justice; that Jesus, on passing to the place of 
crucifixion, stood a moment to rest at the shoe- 
makers door, home down by the weight of the 
cross ; that the reproof came to him : * 1 shall 
stand and rest, but thou shalt to the Last Day ;' 
that after witnessing tlic crucifixion, he was struck 
with a foreboding that he would never see his 
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home again, but would wander from country to 
country as a mournful pilgrim. Returning to 
Jerusalem many ages afterwor^ he found its 
buildings razed to the ground, insomuch that he 
could recognise none of the localities again ; and 
he regard^ this as a judgment on him for his 
misconduct. The bishop, to test him, questioned 
him concerning historical events which had oc- 
curred in Europe during fifteen centuries, and ^e 
ore assured) received satisfactory answers. He 
was abstemious and humble, suent until ques- 


tioned, and never tarried long in one place. He 
spoke the languo^ of all the countries ne visited, 
and— BO ends Bimop Eitzen’s narrative. 

Two papal envoys, sent to Spain about the time 
of the Spanish Armada, declared on their return 
that they hod seen the Wandering Jew at Madrid, 
and that he spoke as good Spanish iis he had before 
spoken good German at Hamburg. Another flying 
rumour located him for a time at Vienna. 

France was not likely to be without something 
to say concerning this inexplicable being. At the 
beginning of the seventeenth century annalists 
and chroniclers often made mention of him. 
We next hear of the Undying One at Naiimbuig, 
listening intently to a sermon in church ; then a 
second time at Hamburg ; then at Brussels, where 
we are told to believe as follows. Two citizens, 
walking in a wood near that city, met an a|^‘d 
man, clad in tattered garments. On invitation, 
he took a little refreshment with them at an inn, 
but refused to sit down. He narrated to them 
many events which he had witnessed centiirio.s 
before. lie was believed by the Brussels people 
to bo the Wandering Jew, but gave himself the 
name of Isaac T^iquedem. 

Stories of his appearance in England within the 
lost three centuries are also not uncommon, but 
are evidently fanciful, or a result of crazy impos- 
ture. For example: During or near the reign 
of Queen Anne, a man made bis appearance 
who claimed to be tlie Wandering Jew ; lie 
was laughed at as an impostor by the educated, 
but listened to attentively by the’ igiioraiifc. His 
story was, that lie had been an olliccr of the 
Saiiliedrim ; that he had stnick Jesus as he left 
the judgment hall of Pilate ; that he had since 
travelled all over the world ; tliat he wjis person- 
ally fainilLar with the habits and customs of 
the apostles ; that he liad known the father of 
Mohammed at Ormuz ; lliat he liad rebukoil 
^lohammcd for denying the crucifixion; that he 
had kno^vn Nero, Saladin, Tamerlane, Bajazet, 
and the principal Crusaders ; and that he had the 
power of healing the sick. We arc asked to believe 
that learned collegians at .Oxford and Cambridge 
tried to detect huii as an impostor, but failed. 

Those who have seen or know anything of 
Weber’s wonderful opera of Der Freischiitz are 
aware that its plot depends in part on the German 
legend of the Wild Huntsman. ITiis le^nd, it 
appears, has in some instances been mixed up 
with the_ stoty of the Wandering Jew ; insomuen 
that it is dilficult to say where the one ends 
and the other begins. In the Harz Mountains— 
a region well suited for the birtli of superhuman 
or preterhuman myths — the Wild Huntsman is 
believed by some of the peasantry to be the 
veritable wanderer himself but with a little 
change of attendant incidents. He is a Jew who, 
eighteen oentmics and more ago, refused to sulTc^ 


Jesus to drink out of a river or out of a horse- 
trough, but contemptuously pointed out to him 
the noof-print of a norse, in which a little water 
had collected, and bade him quench his thirst 
therewith. 

Instep of the Wild Huntsman, other legends 
and beliefs have come to be mixed up with that 
of the Wandering Jew. There are ports of Fiance 
in which the sudden roar of a gale at sea is 
attributed to the Wanderer passing by there. In 
some countries he has been remod^ as a kind of 
impersonation of Jews generally. One version of 
the story associates him with the servant whose 
ear Peter cut off; while another considers him 
rather as the iinponitent thief. The Gipsies are 
brought into the tmUc by one theory, which pro- 
pounds that the onwartl-moviug Stranger belongs 
to that community, and that he is doomed to 
undying life because he refused to shelter the 
Virgin and Cliild during the flight from Eg}'pt. 
Tn Switzerland, there is a popular stoiy to the 
cfifcct tliat the Wandering Jew was one day seen 
on the Matterbcrg, a spur or offshoot from tlie 
Matterhorn, viewing the scene with sorrow and 
wonder ; that he had once before been there, wlicn 
it was the site of a flourishing city ; and that he 
will once again lie there on the eve of the Last Day. 

The biblical record of the period anterior to the 
Flocxi, when human life is set down at a duration 
of eight or nine hundred years, seems to have had 
something to do with many of the legends relating 
to the Wandering Jew. True, there arc inron- 
sistenccs in time, place, person, and cii'ciimstanocs 
in such legends ; but this is no more than may 
reasonably be expected. 

That there are audacious impostors, who have 
.assumed tJic character of this mysterious being for 
purposes of their ouii, is uiiqucstioiiable. Wc 
nave noticed one example .^s having occurred in 
England in the time of Queen Anne ; and iSir 
i Henry Ellis, in his edition of Brand’s Vopuhr 
AnliijuilkSj mentions another of much more recent 
date : ‘ I remeinber having seim one llu*.sc 
impostors some years ago in the nortli of England, 
who presented a very hermit- like appearance, ami 
went up and down the streets of Newcastle with a 
long train of boys at his lieels, muttering Poor 
John alone, alone ; i)Oor Joliii alone 1 ” I thought 
he pronoiuiccd his name in a manner singularly 
plaintive.’ Another authority thought the name 
sounded more like ‘ Poor Joe alone ! ’ and another, 

‘ Poor Jew alone ! ’ 

Need wc marvel that the stoiy of the Waiidcrinfj 
Jew has been full of attraction for poets .and 
painters ? It is just the sort of subject on which 
the imagin.atiou has plenty of inatcri.al to work 
uiion. An old ballad relating to it is given in 
Bishop Percy’s Relitjuea; Uie poem of jf'hc Undying 
One is built upon it; so is Salaihielf axui so is 
Eug&ue Sue’s Juif Ermnf, founded mainly on an 
old collection of popular French ballads aiid 
metrical stories. The Rev. Baring Gould has 
devoted much attention to the subject, but more 
with the view of collecting and comparing the 
various myths and legends than of presenting any 
of them in a poetical or fanciful form. In our own 
day, Gustave Dore has prcscntetl the world with 
twelve wonderful designs, in which his exuber- 
ant fancy depicted the Wandering Jew m 
many supposed incidents of his’ undying wreor. 
There is the shoemaker at his shop-door, gazing at 
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the solemn procession to the place of crucifixion, 
after the awful words had been uttered to him. 
^ere is the wild scene in which ]ic is walking on 
daring a x^ing storm, and startled at seeing a 
crnciiix by we wayside. There is the town scene, 
vdth men and boys assembling to see the Wanderer 
pass by. There is the scene outside an alehouse, 
with buighcrs^ mockingly asking him to drink. 
There is the dismal scuno of the barefoot pilgrim 
wading through marsh and slough, his tattercil 
garments blown about by the wind. There is the 
churchyard, with the clouds mysteriously made up 
of beings celestial and terrestrial, to typify the 
thoughts occupying his mind at that moment 
There is the monmain scene, with trees similarly 
presenting half-human outlines ; and another 
wherein angels and Calvary arc seen .among the 
clouds. There is the terrihle battle-field, in which 
Blaughter is going on all aronnd him ; while he, 
the Undying One, cannot give up life even if he 
would ; and the shipwreck, in which all are lust 
but he. There is the valley full of snakes and 
hideous reptiles, none of wliicli can put an end to 
his lonely existence. Lastly, there is the Day of 
.fudgmenl^ in which Dora’s rich imagination has 
full scope. 

REPORTERS* MISTAKES. 

llEroRTERS for the press, like other human beings, 
arc liable to make mistakes ; and when one con- 
sillers the difliculties with which they have to cou- 
Icnil, wo wonder that tlicir blunders are not 
much more freipient. The reporter, however, it 
is but just to say, is not always entirely at fault, 
seeing that he receives occasional assistance from 
the i)riuter ; and when both trip, the result is at 
limes very funny. 

As is generally known, reporters are particularly 
liable to blundering when a speaker indulges 
ill quotation. When Mr Lowe quoted a stanza 
from Coleridge’s Aoicient Mariner in one of his 
speeches, not one of the London morning jiaiirrs 
gave the lines coiTCctly. Preaching bofore the 
ilrilish Association, the Archbishop of York bor- 
iwed something from Tennyson, and althougli, in 
reporting his sermon, the Times contrived to leave 
the poetry unmarred, it set down His Grace as 
leading up to the quotation with, * Tlierc is nothing 
ascertainable in what you call spiritual things ; the 
Post Office Telegraphs, which best iiiteiprets llus 
age, tells yon the best you can come to in that line 
of thought,* Next morning, it was gooil enough to 
explain that ‘the Post Office Telegraphs* should be 
reail ‘ the Poet Laureate.’ 

Another reverend orator w'inding up an address 
with, 

Only the actions of the just 

Smm sweet and blossom in the dust, 

was rather surprised at seeing Shirley’s tolerably 
familiar couplet trausmogrified into, 

All the low actions of the just 

Swell out and blow Sam in the dust. 

Equally astonished, wo daresay, was Professor 
Huxley at finding himself fathering upon Locke 
the extraordinary political doctrine that the end of 
government was the good of the government ; but 
w indignation was naidly likely to be so great 


AS that of a pcace-at-any-price advocate when be 
discovered that a cruel northern journalist, by 
merely introducing one unnecessaqr letter, turncil 
what was intended to be sublime mto something 
deliciously ridiculous, and made his vigorous per- 
oration end : ‘ Let us, then, unanimously, earnestly, 
resolutely, take our place in that increasing host^ 

Alciiig whoso front no sabres shine, 

No blood-red pennons wave, 

Whose banners bear the simple line — 

‘ Our duty is to shave ! * 

In justice to the fraternity, it must be conceded 
that rejMjrtcrs are often saddled with other folk's 
sins. It must liavc been the compositor’s fault 
that the preacher’s ‘ Men Hhould work and play too * 
was cliangcil into ‘ Men should work and play Loo,* 
and that the death of the subject of a coroner’s 
inquest was attributed to ‘ serious apoplexy.’ 

But for the worthy compositor^s ingenious 
misreading of his copy, the public would never 
have kno^vn that ‘a number of small sextons* 
bad been sent out with the Ashantee Expedi- 
tion ; the Pittsburg legislature had ‘ pasted * 
a ceriain hill over the govenioris head ; that a 
gentleman connected with the Brighton Aqua- 
rium had undertaken the charge of ‘a marine 
and fresh-tater aquarium in New York and that 
one evening the House of Commons ordered the 
cliainiiau * to riipeat prayers,* instead of reporting 
progress. Nor wiis it anybody else’s fault that our 
grcut-graiulfutbers were scandalised at learning 
that at the Old Bailey Sessions in 1799, ‘ the grand 
jury, after a suitable exhortation from Lord Kcu- 
you, were onlercd to be ])rivatcly whipped and dis- 
cbaigerl.* Wo have read, however, of more impos- 
sible things coming to pass than the whipping of 
grand jurors. Not long ago, a tailor stood in the 
dock for misappropriating liis employees property, 
and the latter, we were told, deposed tliat ‘the 
materials were to be returned inatle up on a 
Thiirstlay, and on the Sunday following, he dis- 
covered that the deceased had left bis home, and he 
did not see him again until be was in custody.* 
The ‘cleccasoAl* was sentenced to a mouth’s hard 
labour. The following is a curious sample of printers’ 
mixture which tlie Vaily Tvleyrnph once act before 
its readers. This purported to be a report of a case 
in the Bankruptcy Court, and after suiting that the 
registrar ordered a receiver to be appoiiiteil, but 
declined to restrain the action of the creditors, 
went on thus : ‘ A good deal of evidence was given, 
and in the course of the case his lonlship expressed 
an opinion that a jurfu* shouhl be withdrawn, and 
that the case was one for only a farthing damages. 
It w'ns, the judge saiil, a sod thing to see a young 
man in such a position, wliich there was no doubt 
liad been brought about by habits of iiitem^rance, 
and but for the rocommenilatioii of the jury, he 
should have passe<l a very severe sentence. He 
advised him to abstain from drink for the future, 
and sentenced him to be imprisoned and kept to 
harel labour for six nicmths.* 

Some of the industrious gentlemen whose avoca- 
tion it is to hunt up news for provincial jonnials, 
have a very odd way of mitting things. Under the 
heading, ‘Death from Drowning,’ we read; ‘On 
Saturday, Mr J. C. Jarrold, deputy-coroner, held 
an inquest at the llassafd Arms, Mill Lane, concern- 
ing the death of Thomas Sliipp, who was drowned 
on the following night.’ Chronicling the coming to 
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grief of a 3*01111^ trapeze perforinor, the reporter 
says : * It was afterwanls discovered that the buy's 
collar-bone was broken, but, unfortunately, his 
injuries are not of a dangerous descriptiuii/ An- 
other announces, witliout a word of prutest against 
the vivisectionists, that * A British Workman is 
about to be opened at Morpeth.’ A thinl tells us : 
'A pony-carriage was passing along New Bond 
Street, Bath, w'hen, in turning into Nortligute 
Street, it fell down and broke both of its legs.* 
Recording some stceplc-chase doings at Monaghan, 
the Iri^ Times said : ‘ A very nice day’s sport was 
carried on over an excellent course, all grass, over 
the lands uf Mr Henderson, whoso hospitality was 
unbounded. It consisted of two walls, two bank 
drops, a water cut, and two hurdles.’ Telling of a 
man who lost his life in a riot, a Belfast paper 
ended the story with : ‘ They fired two shots at liim ; 
the first shot killed him, but the second was not 
fatal.' He was not blessed wdth a couple of lives, 
like the deaf man, named Taff, who * was run down 
by a passenger train and killed ; he was injured in 
a similar way a year ago.’ The Irish joumalists, 
however, cannot be accused of monopolising the 
manufacture of bulls ; their English brethren arc 


acter of the paragraph still more striking. The 
announcements that the mayor and corpoiatioii 
of whom none, we believe, were present, “ attended 
in state that “ appropriate anthems ” W'ere sun** 
in procession, when there was nothing of the kind"^ 
that the bishop knelt at the rails, winch he didn’t | 
that the service-music was Croft’s To Dciim and 
Jubilate in A, wdicn, in fact, it was Wickes’s 
Bencdicite, and Young’s Jubilate in G; that the 
anthem was, “ We praise Thee, O God— Purcell,” 
of which, probably, no one but the Pall Mall 
reporter ever before heard ; that Handel’s Halle- 
liijah Chorus w'as given at the conclusion of the 
service, which it wasn’t ; that “ the procession then 
re-formed,” which it certainly did not in any sense ; 
**and having moved to the Chapter House,” which, 
probably, no one entered all day, "where the 
dean, canons, and treasurer” — an ofliccr who does 
not exist — " made the usual promise of canonical 
obedience,” which they did not do, for the simple 
reason that they have no such promise to make : 
.all suggest somewhat uiicomfortable reflections on 
the value of contemporary history.’ The olfeiiding 
Pall Mall reporter woiihl have escaped 
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manufacture of bulls ; their English brethren arc such a setting-down if he had Ijoeu actuated by a 
equally clever that way ; as they proved bjr sending non-committal policy, like the French paragrapliist 
the Princess Louise to Wimbledon Uo witness the who wrote: *The Princess de Metteniich is to 


shooting of her husband describing the Prince of 
Wales’s second sou os *an amiable boy like liis 
mother ; ’ and announcing that the Duke of Ham- 
ilton would shortly take to wife Hhe late Lady 
Mary Louisa Elizabeth iMoiitague.’ 

An American editor receiving a telegram from 
London, running, * Oxford Music Hall burned to 
the ground,* jumping too hastily to conclusions, 
hastened to publisii the mclanchoW news that the 
principal music-hall of academic Oxford had been 
utterly destroyed by fire ; and not content with a 
simple announcement of the disaster, informed his 
leaders that the burned hall was situated in the 
midst of the historic colleges of Oxfoni, which hail 
miraculously escaped destruction from the flames, 
which, fanned into a fury by a favourable wind, 
lit up the academic spires and groves as they ran 
along the rich cornices, lapped the gorgeous pillars, 
shrivelled up the roof, and grasped the mighty 
walls of the ancient liuilding in their destructive 
embraces, filling townsmen and gownsmen with 
terror and consternation, until driven hack by an 
unfavourable wind, the flames gradually succumbed 
to the superhuman efforts of the firemen, and the 
great seat of learning was saved from the fate of 
Boston. 

Ernially imaginative was the account given by 
a fasnionable London newspaper of the enthrone- 
ment of the present Bishop of Lincoln ; and con- 
sidering that town joumalists are never chary of 
making fun out of the mistakes of the countjy 
press, it was not surprising that the LincohuHvirt 
ChronieU should make the most of the opportuiiitv 
for retaliation, which it did in this thorough 
Huhion : ‘ The Pall Mall Gazette of Tuesday last 
contains a description of the enthronement of the 
Bishop of Lincoln in the catiiedial on that day. 
We congratulate our contemporary on the mat 
inventive genius displayed by its correapondeiit. 
We notice, indeed, in the list of clcigy present, 
the names of only two who were not there at all ; 
but the careful attention to detail, evidenced by 
the unusual accuracy with which initials ana 
proper names an given, renders the general char- 


retire from society for a little while, and is buying 
edgings, insertions, niuslins, and so on, which slie 
is making up into little garments, too large fur a 
doll, and too small for herself or the Amerieaii 
hwly-journalist who peniieil the suggestive ‘item:’ 
‘ On Monday, April the tenth, fivtj hundred barrels 
I of Cincinnati whisky were landed on the levee at 
Louisville. On Wednesday the twelfth, the LonU- 
rille Courier Journal appeared without a line of 
editorial.’ As it was, the erring writer must, like 
the Wisconsin minister, be adjudged guilty of 
‘not always lumdling the triiiU with sulUcieut 
carefulness to meet the demands uf veracity.’ 

IN THK LANK 

Tns daisies star the sunimor graas ; 

And, with the dancing leaves at play, 

Adown this lane the breexes pass. 

In i>le:is;int music, all the day. 

I love the sweet, sequestered place, 

The gracious roof of gold and green. 

Where arching branches interlace, 

With glimpses of the sky between. 

I sec the drooping roses trail 

From tangled hedgerows to the ground ; 

I hear the chanting swell and fail. 

Of fond love-lyrics, all around. 

And here, adown the shady walk. 

In days divine now passed away, 

Entranced, I listed to the talk, 

That ever held my heart in sway. 

In days when birds began to sing, 

Becanse they found the earth was fair ; 

In halcyon days of happy springy 
None aught but us our joys to share. 

But pleasure past is present pain ; 

The petals of the rose an sb^ ; 

The piercing thorns alone remain ; 

1 live to sorrow for the dead. 
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KENT’S CAVERN. 

On the western side of the hcaulifnl Vale of 
Ilnhaiii, about a mile eastward from the harbour of 
Torquay, in Devonshire, and half a mile from the 
northern shore of Torbay, stands a suiall, wooded, 
limestone hill, containing a large cavern, which, 
under the name of Kent’s Hole or Cavern, has 
been known from time immemorial, and during 
nearly half a century has attracted the attention 
of geologists and archaeologists. The derivation 
of its name is unknown; the natives solve the 
problem easily by saying the cave has au out* 
let in Kent. Though known from times the most 
remote, the earliest date which wc found cut on 
its red rock wsdls is 1G48, with the letters U. F. ; 
but it has been reserved for science in tliis cen* 
tury to expound its wonders, and they are being 
enlarged, wo may add, day by day, for excavations 
are yet being mode in it under the supcrintcudcnce 
of that veteran geologist, 3klr Pengelly, 

A recent visit enables us to describe what it has 
done for paleontology, and what it is still doing. 
Let the reader in fancy make his way to a rough 
hill-siilo covered wnth thickets of blue-bells in 
spring; and viigiu’s bower in autumn, and over- 
sliodowed by oaks— just such another ‘combe,* in 
short, as runs towards the sea at many other parts 
of South Devon. There some seventy feet above the 
bottom of this valley, and a hundred and eighty 
or ninety feet above the level of mean tide, by 
a md muddy track he can mount to a couple of 
doors inserted in the Devonian limestone of which 
the hill is formed. They ore rude planken en- 
. trances, much like what wc traditionally fancy was 
the door leading to Aladdin’s cavern, and they con- 
tain what to au unscientific eye seem but os valu- 
able os old lamps, though when touched by science 
these remains turn into orchmological trea8urc.s, 
and hear a wonderful history. At the door is a 
confused heap of limestone and red earth, while a 
Irack laid with planks, on which the excavator can 
run his wheelbarrow, speedily disappears in the 
inner darkness. Probably the man himself, smeanKi 
®dl over with red clay, like a North American 


Indian, blocks up the entrance, while he carefully 
searches all the earth he has just brought out, aud 
deposits in tins, for the exploration committee, such 
bones, teeth, &c. os he may discover, preliminary to 
tipping the barrow-load of rubbish into the vaUey, 
aud returning for a fresh quantity. The two en- 
trances, he tells us, run in some six hundred feet, 
the one at which he now works being five hundred 
feet in length ; and a low passage heaped up with 
earth, which has not yet been explored, runs much 
farther. In fact, the extent of the cave is unknown ; 
but the two passages open into chambers, of which 
the largest one on the eastern side is sixty-two feet 
from cost to west, and fifty-three feet from north 
to south. Having finished this preliminary de- 
scription, let us now enter. 

The workman shouts in a very gruff tone into 
the darkness for his ‘ mate.’ This, idtcr some time, 
brings out his fellow-workman, equally red and 
gruff with himself. Their whole appearance and 
manners are soiuewliat bearish, as becomes the 
natives of so renowned a bear’s den. The method 
of lighting the visitor through the gloomy recesses 
of this old-world cave is somewhat primitive. A 
tallow caudle, fastened into a stick with a hole in 
it, is handed to each person ; the guide then leads 
the way, and the exploration begins. Eveiy here 
and there arc pools of water, or abrupt descents 
iuto dark abysses, so that prudence whispers a 
careful keeping of the muddy track. The attend- 
ant points out old as well as new floors, which at 
first perplex the visitor, until he has been made 
aware, as we shall presently do, of the extent of 
the excavations that have been going on for years 
past. Then he liulds up his candle to the roof, 
and there in situ may be seen a hyena’s tooth, a 
skull, and two Icg-houcs. The guide is naturally 
very careful lest the visitor should appropriate 
curious relics, and properly so, for at a recent visit 
of the British Association, in spite of a person who 
w^as posted to prevent it, some unscrupiilous sava7it 
managed to evade him, and to extract and carry 
.away such another tooth, much to Air Peiigelly’s 
vexation. Next wo reach the ‘workings,’ where a 
few bones in good preservation oio taken up, as we 
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ii'atcb^ from the clammy red earth. Then there is There are several caverns in the district rcseiu- 
more peerin;; abunt aiul holdiiij? up of caiidles into hling Kent’s Cavern both in contents and forma- 
dark comers ; one lady slips into a slough of mud tion ; nutiibly one at Brixham, of six hundred feat 
and water ; wliile another, a bride, beats a hasty in length, where its owner shews flint implcmcnls 
retreat, lest she should share the same fate. The and some thousands of bones, teeth, &c. of extinct 
guides are bantered by some one about the few beara^ deer, horses, and cave-lions. With regard to 
attractions of the cave, and it is suggested that two the growth of the' staingiiiitic floor^ the visitor can 
or three savage dogs should be tied up at the end sec the drip of the water on it from above, anil 
of it, to howl when strangers entered, and so the guide will tell him it increases at the rate of 
}>roduce a more lively image of what its preliistoric one-tenth of an i^ch in one thousanil years. But 
appearance was when bears and hyenas growled these calculations am not strictly correct. Dis. 
over the bones of their prey. turbing causes are at work, and the rate of deposi- 

The first impulse of the thoughtful visitor is to tion is not unifomi; in any case, however, llie 
sit down and endeavour to reproduce the curious accretion of a solid stalagmitic flooring is the eifeut 
prehistoric life of beasts and nioii to tbc vestibule of a great lapse of time. 

of which he has just been introduced. In the The contents of Kent’s Cavern may now be 
presence of the wealth and civilisation of Tonpiuy, described. They may be dividcl into the rciiiaiii'» 
with its splendid villas, its harbour crow<lcd with of historic man, of prehistoric man, and of tlie 
yachts, and the little ' midges ’ conveying pleasure- extinct animals. I'lio first were found on the daik 
parties into all the leafy 'combes’ which surround earth, mixed with blocks of limestone which bad 
the town, this is not at liwl easy. Let ns endeavour liillcn from the roof, ’fbey consisted of lloiiiaii 
to help the puzzled visitor to a hotter under- pottery, and combs fashioned out of bone, similar 
standing tban that furnished by his guides of the to those found in Yorkshire and elsewhere, aii<L 
mysteries of Kent’s Cavern, and explain why the proved that the cave hail been frei|neiited duriu r 
! various ‘floors* he ohsen'ed during his threadings nisioric limes. A barbed iron spear-head, a bronze 
came to be there. And to our aid we shall call spear-head, and other articles of the same material, 

I JMr Boyd Dawkins, whose book on Gave-huntinff together with polished stone colts, shew tliat the cave 
is an exhaustive account of the phenomena, atitl was inhabited during what are known as the iron, 
deductions thercfi'uin, of every Eurojiean cave that bronze, and neolithic or later stone agi^s. 'J'his 
civilised man has yet explored. earthy deposit also contaiiied largit rpiantilies oi 

Let us try, then, to gain a mental image of the charcoal, and hoiiiis of the goat, hor^e, and short- 
cavem, and the way in which it has been formed, born {Jha limtiifnm). Below this, a stalagmitic 
The valley in front of it is snppnso.<l to have been 1 floor covered tbc reel cave-eartli. This hebl ston“s, 
gradually dccpcucd with the erosive action of! hones of extinrt animals, and flint itnjdenH'nf'!. 
water. It may oven he that the sea originally > These consisted chiefly of the well-known /lint 
commenced the excavation of the cave ; while the • flakes, ’flirec hari)oon-liea«ls, an awl, ninl a necilli* 
force of streams that once llowml Ihrongh it, ! of Ijone, wem also discc)ven?d. This ivd cave-earth 
and the percolation of rnin-wnter from above, ! itself rested on :i dark-red cfnn]>ac.t hitM^cia, which 
enlarged its cavity. The base of the cave is ocen- held hones of l)i*ars, and also four Hint implements, 
pied with dark-coloured earth, fragments and blocks Thcsc[s1ie\v the co-existence of paheolithic man and 
of limestone and of stalagmite, bones of extinct the gn‘at (pmdriipoils. 

animals, and flint weapons of human workmanship. Many of these bones, teeth, d:c. may he seen in 
Below this is a compact dark-red breccia. Above diiTercnt musenins, ‘J’ho Albeit !\fii‘'fnni, JCxoter, 
the red earth, again, was a stalagmitic floor, contains a good series of them ; and many arlinir- 
vaiying in thickness from a few iiiclies to three able specimens may also he found in the York 
feet, on which was dark earth, when the iiivesti- Museum. In it may he seen the large donhlc- 
gations commenced, miiiglc<l with large blocks of edged canines of llie Mnchairmbia latidunx^ a 
limestone which had folloii from the roof. Tliis litigc liondikc animal with ieetlL resembling the 
contained medieval remains, Uonuin pottery, combs hlarlc of a sabre, which liave never before or 
fashioned of bone, bronze articles, and polished since been procured in any otlie.r British cavern, 
sfone celts, and charcoal. These, however, do not Similar reiiiains have, however, hcmi found in two 
exhaust the successive layers which are iicrc of localities in Eraiicc. Ifycnas’ teeth, and Itears’ | 
interest Some way under the solid stone roof, bones wliieli have unmistakably been gnawed by i 
and now higher than the heads of visitors, is an hyenas, are amongst the curiosities of the cave, ! 
ancient stalagmitic floor, which shuts off the open and arc to he found in many guologic^al niuseunis. 
space under the vaulted solid stone. This con- To give in detail a list of the animals whose 
tains the key of the apparent confusion of layers, remains have been detected in Kent’s Cavern 
At the time when it was formed by the dripping would he interesting only to the j>fila^ontologist, 
of the upper rock, the cave must have been and he can reailily find it in the alrcadv volani- | 
fllled to its level with debris, fragments of wliicli inous literature of the cavern. \Ye shall merely 
(as we have seen in the ease of the tooth and leg- name the most interesting animals whoso bones j 
hones) arc set in the inferior portion of the cid- have been found in Kent’s Cavern, in order to give ■ 


hones) arc set in the inferior portion pf the cal- 
careous sheet. Before the lower stalagmitic floor, 


have been found in Kent’s Cavern, in order to give 
some idea of the varied life which has found 


with its surface of dark earth and antiquities, and sheiter in its dark precincts. Paleolithic man (as 
its underlying red cave-eurth, was introduced, the he is called), with liia flint weapons an*l stone 
whole of this ddbris has been swept out, prob- implements ; the beaver, hare, cave-lion, wild cat 
ably by a flood or other convulsion of nature, hyena ; brown, grizzly, and cave bears ; mammoth, 
Then tue formation of its present contents, as we u’rus, woolly rhiiiocerois Irish elk, and reindeer, 
have described thexn^ took place, which accounts These probably inhabited Britain, ^ France, aiiu 
for there being two distinct stalagmitic floors— the Germany during the pleistocene period, and were 
Modem and me Old. contemporaries of man. Then succeeded neolithic 
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jnan with his bronze and polished stone weapons, 
and the extinction of the large mammals. The 
Itoinan with his pottery was followed by the Dane 
oz Northman with his comb, and so the centuries 
passed on, till, in the nineteenth, science wakes the 
buried life of long*past ages, and the dry bones 
once more live. 

A chronological statement of the explorations 
of the cave may not be unacceptable. Though 
known, as we have stated, from time immemorial, 
it was first found to contain fossil bones by Mr 
Northmorc and Sir C. Trevelyan in 1U24. Mr 
kl^Eiiery explored it in a superfifial way for the next 
three years. The workmen arc at present engaged 
ill sifting what he had cursorily turned over, and 
know it 08 the ‘intermediate earth.’ He was the 
first to discover the remains of the Maeluiirodm, 
which probably lived lierc at an early stage of the 
pleistocene era. Flint iiiiplcmcnts were found by 
Mr Austen in 1840, and again six years later by a 
committee of the Toniiuiy Natural History Society. 
Then Mr Pcngelly, whose name is so honourably 
associated with the cavern, took up the work, and 
in 1864 a committee was appointed, under his 
direction, by the Britisli Association, which still, 
as we have seen, prosecutes its iinpiiries. Tims a 
gieat mass of evidence is being slowly acctimti- 
latcd; and just as a veteran palioonlulogi^t picks 
out a bone or a flint weapon from the debris 
of the cave, and by its ai<l builds u[i a Ibeoiy, 
or announces a fact which dethrones many a 
time-honoured belief; so in days to come, the 
far-seeing philosopher will scan these recortls, and 
once more, it may be hoped, cause the whole 
ancient pleistocene world, its uncouth uncivilised 
men, and its grotesque and savage monsters, to live 
and move, os it were, before their eyes. Perhaps 
another fact should be mentioned under the name 
of Itev. J. M‘Enciy' : bo was the first to disc<ivcr 
flint weapons mixed with fossil bones in Eiiglaiid, 
anil the discovery occiiircd in Kent’s (.•avern. 

Ordinary readers will be puzzled at finding in 
tlie list of animals above given, some which are 
natives of a lomd zone, others of a glacial region ; 
and also to notice that rnanv of tlieiii liave lung 
been extinct, even before Listoric ages, in our 
islands. It may help him to attain sounder ideas 
oil these two points, if he reiiiembei's that moileni 
science has established the prcdiability of (ireut 
Britain having once been joined to the main- 
land of Europe, and of its having undeigone 
considerable climatic change. Even in historic 
times, our climate has greatly cluiiiged. Sir F. 
Palgrave deems that at the Norman Conquest 
it resembled the climate of Canada in its ex- 
tremcB of heat and cold. Viiicyanls then flour- 
ished in Somersetshire, ami t?veii in the neigh- 
bourhood of London. lUit much farther back — 
indeed, Mr Gcikic says, speaking os a gcolomst, 
‘npwaxds of two hundred tliousaiid years ngo^^^ 
series of astronomical movements resulted in our 
kemisphero possessing a most intensely severe 
glacial climate. A large tract of Europe was then 
submerged, it is supposed, and once more elevated 
'^diilo the climate was grailually ameliorated. 
These variations would allow animals of both hot 
and cold countries successively to occupy and with- 
<lniw from Great Britain. Another change in the 
Appeaxanoo of the United Kiiigilom may bo ac- 
counted for by its being joined to the continent. A 
xnoltitade of facts can only be explained satisfoc- 


torilj' on this hyimthesis. Thus the land has bei^ii 
lowered to form the present configuration of North- > 
west Europe and our isles. In order to realise this 
effect, it is only necessary to remember that sound- 
ings prove that Creat Britain and Ireland consti- 
tute uiL upland plateau submerged to the extent of 
about one hundred fathoms uii the side of the 
Atlantic. Towards Belgium a sea of from fifty to 
twenty fathoms separates us from the mainland, 
while the English Channel is only sunk between 
forty and twenty fathoms below the sea-level. 
Were all this tract suddenly elevated one hundred 
fathoniB, a tract of land would encompass Great 
Britaiu and Ireland, uniting us to Belgium and the 
north of France, while the Thames would join 
with the Kibe and Rhine to form a great river 
flowing into the North Sea, much above the pres- 
ent north of Scotland ; and our western rivers, 
the Seine and the Somme, would enter the Atlan- 
tic some way from the western shores of what is 
now Ireland. During the pleistocene period, this 
is supposeil to have been the configuration of 
North-western Kiiropc ; and if this were so, it at 
once Tcnilcrs plain now the great mammalia and 
other creatines whose fossil bones are now found 
in Kent’s and other caverns, could have passed 
into Eiigbtiid from the continent. 

Since the above was penned, we learn from the 
Corrf.sjtfnnhinCi'f ScaniJ i /laiv, that Dr Ueusch, a geiitle- 
: man attached to the Ceological Survey of Norway, 

I lias been examining, at Sondmbre, caverns somc- 
’ wliat similar to those in Devonshire ; and that he 
found in the Siong oaveru iiuinerous interesting 
relics of its ancient inhabitants. The upper bed of 
the caw be found to be composed mainly of the re- 
mains of sheep and goats, ivliich no doubt have for 
many ages used it us a place of shelter frem the 
weather. Below, there is a deposit of as^hee, mussel- 
shells, and the liuiics of ditlerent species of atiiniaks. 
Among these were found u large number of ancient 
relics, principally arrow-heads and broken glass. 
Ill the event of similar discoveries, adds the Cor- 
rtspoadinzcc, being made in the other caverns of the 
count ly, ail unexpected light will be threwn upon 
the former inhabitants of Norway as they existed 
at an epoch anterior l6 the times treated of even 
ill the most ancient histories. 
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C]1AI*TEU XXVir. — A CONVERSATION WITH OBAXGS. 

Notwithstanding his comfortable quarters in 
the frigate, Harrv Blew is up by early daybreak, 
and off fnmi the ship liefore six bells have sounded. 
Ere retiring to rest, he had communicated to his 
patron, Crozier, a full account of his zigzag 
w’anderings lliroiigli the streets of Sail IraDcisc<^ 
and how he came to bring the boat’s crew to the 
rescue. As the two officers are not on the earl^ 
inoruiiig watch, but still abed, he does not await 
their rising ; for, knowing that the ailage, ‘First 
come, first sei-ved,* is often tnie, he ‘a alidous as 
soon os possible to present himself ^‘et :':ae office 
of the agent Silvestre, and from him gel( directions 
for going on board the Condor, He is aiive to the 
hint given him by Crozicr, that there may be a 
chance of liis being made mate of the Chilian 
ship. As yet he does not even know the name 
of the vessel, but that he will learn at the officCi 
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03 also -where sIk*. is lying, llis Tc^ucst to the 
lieutenant on duty fur a boat to set him ashore, is 
at once and willingly granted. No ofheer on that 
frigate would refuse Hurry Blew ; and the dingy 
is placed at his service. In this he is cuiivcye’d 
to the wooden pier, whose planks lie treads with 
heavier sten, but lighter lieurt, than when, on 
the night before, he ran along them in quest 
of assistance. Witli heavier purse too, as he 
carries a hundred pound Bank of England note 
in the pocket of his pea-jacket - a parting gift 
from the generous Crozicr — ^besides a number of 
gold pieces received from Cailwallader, as the 
young Welshman's share of gratitude fur the 
service done them. Thus aiiij^ly provided, he 
might proceed at once to the * Sailor’s Home,’ and 
bring away his embargoed property. He does 
not. Better first to see about the berth on the 
Cliilian ship ; and therefore he steers dii-ect for 
the agent’s ulTico. 

Though it is still early, by good luck, Don Tomas 
chances to be already at his (leak. Harry presents 
the card given him by Cruzier, at the same time 
declaring the purpose for which he has prcsciitetl 
liimsclf. In rotum he receives from Silvestre in- 
structions to report himself on boanl the Chilian 
ship^ Kl Gondor; Don Tomas, furnishing him with 
u note of introduction to her captain, points out 
the vessel, which is visible from his door, and at 
no great distance off. 

‘Captain Lantaiias Is coming ashore,’ £uld3 the 
agent ; ‘ I expect him in the course of an hour. 
By waiting here, you can see him, and it will save 
your boat-hire.’ 

But Harry Blew ivill not wait. lie remembers 
the old saying about procrastination, and is deter- 
mined there diall be no mishap through negligence 
on his part, or uiggardluicss about a boat-fare. 
He has made up his mind to be the Condor’s first- 
mate— if ho can. Nor is it altogether ambition 
that prompts him to seek the office so earnestly. 
A nobler sentiment inspires him— the knowledge 
that in this capacity he may be of more service, 
and better capable of affording protection, to the 
fair creatures whom Crozier has committed to his 
charge. 

The watermen of San Fmncisco harbour do not 
ply their ours gratuitously. Even the shabbiest 
of shore-boats, hired for the shortest time, demands 
a stiffish fare. It will cost Harry Blew a couple 
of dollars to be set aboard the Candor, though she 
is lying scai'ce three cables’ length from the shore ! 
What cares he for that? It is nothing now. 
Hailing the nearest skiff with a waterman in it, 
ho points to the Chilian ship, saying : * Heave 
along, lad ! on’ put me aboard o’ yonder craft — 
that one as shews the tricolor hit o’ buntin’ wi’ a 
single star in the blue. The sooner ye do your 
job, tlie better ye ’ll get paid for it’ 

A contract on such conditions is usually entered 
into with alacrity, and with celerity carried out 
The boatman bea^es his tiny craft, lakes in his 
fare, and in less than ten minutes’ time, Harry 
Blew swarms up the mon-ropes of the Chilian ship, 
strides over the rail, and drops down upon lier 
deck. He looks around, but sees no one— at least 
nothing in the shape qf a sailor. Only an old 
nqgro. with a skin block as a boot, and crow- 
footed all over the face, standing beside two sin- 
gular creatures^ nearly as human-like as himself, 
but covered vdth fox-colourcd hair — the pets cf 


Captain Lantauas. The old inaii-o’-war’s-man is 
for a time in doubt as to which of the three he 
should address himself. In point of intelligence 
there seems not much to choose. However, lie 
with the black skin cuts short his hesitation by 
coining up, and saying: ‘Well, inasa’r sailor-man, 
W'ha’ you come for/ S’poso you want see dc 
capen. 1 'sc only de cook.' 

‘ Oh, you *re only the cook, are you 1 Well, old 
caboose ; you ’ve made a correct guess about my 
bizness. it’s the canteii 1 want to see.’ 

‘All right. He down in de cabin. You wait 
hya, I fotcli ’im up less ’ii no time ! ’ 

The old darkey shuflliug aft, disappears down 
the compaiiioii-way, leaving Hurry with the tiro 
monstrous-looking creatures, whom ho has now 
made out to be orang-outangs. 

‘Well, mates !* says the sailor, addressing them 
in a jucuhir wav, ‘what be your opeeuyun o’ 
things in general r D 'ye think the wind’s goiu’ to 
stay sou’-wcstcrly, or shift louu* to the uoi^- 
custart ?’ 

‘ Cro—cro— croak ! ’ 

‘ Oh, liang it, no. T ain’t o' the croakin' sort. 
Ila’n't ye got nothin’ more sensible than that to 
say to me V 

‘ Kurra — ^kra — ^kra. Cro — cro — croak ! ’ 

‘No; I won't do any think o* the kind; least- 
ways, unless there turns out to be short comiiious 
in the ship. Then I’ll croak, an' no mistake. 
But I say, old hoys, how 'bout the grog? lleg’lar 
allowance, I hope — three tots a day?’ 

‘ Na— na— ua— na— iia— hoof I Ta—ta— la- 

fuff!’ 

‘ No ! only two, ye say ! Ah ! that won’t do fur 
me. For ye see, Khipiiiatcs— I s'poso 1 shall be 
callin’ ye so — ’board the old Crusader, I ’ve bii(?ii 
’custonicd to have my rum rcg’lar, three times the 
da^ ; an’ if it ain’t same on this here craft, in the 
which 1 ’m ’bout to ship, then, shiver my s^jars ! 
if I don’t raise sich a rumpus as — 

‘ Kurra— kurra — cr- cro - croak I Na— na— na 

— hoof— ta—ta — pf— pf— pifF ! * 

Tlie sailor’s voice is drowned by the gibbering of 
the oraiigs, his gesture of mock-ineiiace, with the 
simii'Serious look that accompanied it, having part 
frightened, part enraged them. The fracas con- 
tinues, until the darkey rctoms on deck, followed 
by the skipper ; when the cook takes chaigc of 
the qmdrumam, drawing them off to his caboose. 

CupLuiii Jiantiuuus, aildrcssing liimsclf to tho 
sailor, asks : ‘ Un marinero V (A seaman J) 

* Si,capitan/ (Yes, captain.) 

‘ Que netjocio tienes V, commigo V (Wliat is your 
business with me 1) 

* Well, copten,* responds Harry Blew, speaking 
the language of the Chilian, in a tolerably intel- 
ligible patois, ‘ 1 ’ve come to offer my services to you. 
I’ve brought this bit of paper from Master Sil- 
vestre ; it will explain things better than I can.’ 

Tho captain takes the note handed to Mm, ai^ 
bn^a^s open tlie envelope. A smile irradiates his 
sallow fiira as he becomes acquainted with its cou- 
tciits. ^ 

‘At last a sailor!’ he mutters to himself; 
for Harry is the only one who has yet oflereit. 
‘And a good one too,’ thinks Captain Lantana^ 
bending his eyes on the ex-man-o’-woFs-mon, and 
scanning him from head to foot. But, b^dcs 
personal inanection, ho has other assurance of the 
good qualities of man before him ; at a late 
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hour on the night before, he held coiiimunica* 
lion with Don Gregorio, who has rccoiiimended 
him. The hnciendaclo hail reported what Crozicr 
said— that Harry Blew was an able seaman, 
thoroughly tnutworthy, and competent to take 
.charge of a ship, either as first or second officer. 
With Crozier's endorsemont thus vicariously con- 
veyed, the ex-nian-o’-war’s-nmii has no need to say 
a word for himself. Nor does Captain Laritanas 
call for it He only puts some professional ipics- 
tions, less inquisitorially than as a matter of form. 
He OTicaks now in English. 

* The Sefior l^ilvestre advises me that you wish 
to serve in my ship. Can you take a lunar i* 

‘Well, capten, I hev squinted through a 
quadrant afore now, an* can take a sight ; tho’ 1 
am’t much up to loonars. But, if there ’s a good 
chronometer aboard, 1 won’t let a ship run very 
far out o* her rcck’nin*.* 

‘ You can keep a log-book, I suppose V 

‘ I dor say I can. 1 ’vc lamed to write so ’st 
might be read, tho’ my list an’t much to be bragged 
about’ 

‘ That will do,* rejoins the skipper, contentedly. 
*Now, Senor Enriipie — 1 see that’s your name — 
answer me in all candour. Do you tliiuk you arc 
capable of acting as piloto ? ’ 

* By that you mean mate, I take it ? ' 

* Yes ; it is piloto in Spanish.* 

‘ Well, capten, ’taiii’t for me to talk big o* mj'self. 
But I*vc been over thirty year ’board a British 
man- 0 *- war— more’ll one o* *ciii— an’ if I wan’t able 
to go mate in a niercliaiiter, I ought to be con- 
demned to be cook’s scullion for the rest o* my 
days. If your honour thinks me worthy o’ bein’ 
made first-officer o' the Condor, I *11 answer for it 
she w*on’t stray far out o’ her course, while my 
watch is on.* 

'Enough, Sefior Enrique— B— bice. What is it ?* 
asks the Chilian, rc-opeiiing the note, ami vainly 
endeavouring to pronounce the Saxon surname. 

‘ Blew, Harry Blew.* 

‘Ah, Bloo— usrW, . 

* No, capten. Not that sort o* blue. In Spanish, 
my name has a ditTrcnt significance. It means, 
as we say of a gale after it’s hlowcd past— it 
“ blew.’* When it *s been a big un, we say it 
“ blew great guns.** Now ye understand ?* 

‘ Yes ; perfectly. Well, Senor Blew, to come to 
an nnderstunding about tlie other matter. I’m 
willing to take you as my first-olficer, if you don’t 
object to the wages 1 intend offering you — fifty 
dollars a month, and everything found.* 

‘ I ’m agreeable to the tanns.' 

‘ BasiaJ When will it be convenient for you 
to enter on your duties 1 * 

‘For that matter, this minute. I only need to 
^ ashore to get inv kit. When that’s Btow'ed, 
1*11 be ready to tackle to work.* 

* Bueno, sciior ; you can take my boat for it. And 
if you see any sailors who want to join, I authorise 

r u to engage them at double the usual wages. 

want to get aw'ay, as soon as a crew can be 
shipped. But when you come hack, we *11 talk 
more about it. C.yi at Scfior Silvestre’s office, 
Aud tell him he needn’t look for me till a later 
hour. Say 1 *ve some business that ilctains me 
aboard the ship. Ifasta Jjwgo!* 

Thus courteously concluding, tho Chilian skipper 
xotums to his cabin, leaving the newly appointed | 
piloto free for his own affairs. | 


CnAPTER XXVIII. — THE ‘ BLUE-PKTEU.’ 

Tlio ex-man-o’-war’a-man, now first-mate of a 
merchant-ship, and provided with a boat of liis 
own, orders off the skiif lie has kept in waiting, after 
tossing into it tw'o dollars— the demanded fare — 
then slipping down into the Condors gig, sculls 
himself ashore. Leaving his boat at the pier, he 
first goes to the office of the sliip-agent, and 
delivers the iiieasage intrusted to him. Then 
contracting with a truckman, he proceeds to the 
‘Sailors Home,’ ‘relievos* his impedimenta, and 
starts hack to embark them in his boat ; but not 
before giving the bar-keeper, as also the Boniface, 
of that inhospitable establishment a bit of his 
mind. Spreading before their eyes the crisp 
hundred-pound note, which ns yet he lias nut 
needed to break, ho says tauntingly: *Takc a 
squint at that, ye land-lubbers ! There ’s British 
money for ye. An* tho* ’t be hut a hit o’ paper, 
worth more than your gold-dross, dollar for dollar. 
How ’d ye like to lay your ugly claws on ’t 1 Ah ! 
you ’re a pair of the most gentlemanly shore-sharks 
1 *ve met in all my cruzins, but— yc ’ll never have 
Harry Blew in your griips again.’ Saying thii^ he 
thrusts the bank-note into his pocket ;* then paying 
them a Inst reverence with mock-politeness, he 
starts after the truckman, already eti route with 
his kit. 

In acconlance with the wishes of Captain 
Lantanas, he stays a little longer in the town, 
trying to pick up sailors. There are plenty of 
these sauntering along the streets and lounging at 
*the doors of drinking-saloons. But even double 
wages will not tempt them to abandon their free- 
and easy life ; and the Condor*s first-olficer is forced 
to the conclusion, he must return to the ship solus. 
Assisted by the triickniaii, he gets his traps into 
the gig ; aud is about to step in himself, when his 
eye chances to turn upon the Crusader. There he 
sees something to surprise him ; the ‘ Bluc-l*cter ! * 
The frigate has out signals for sailing ! He won- 
ders at this ; there was no word of it when he was 
aboard. He knew’, as all the others, that she was to 
sail soon — it might be in a day or two. But not as 
the signal iiulicatcs, within the hour or two. While 
conjecturing the cause of such hasty departure, he 
sees Bomelhing that partly explains it. Tliree or 
four cables* length from the Crusader is another 
ship, over whose taf frail floats the flag of England. 
At a glance, the old man-o’-war*s-maii can tell she 
is a corvette ; at the same time recalling what, the 
night before, he has hcanl iijioii the frigate : that 
the coming of the corvette will be the signal for 
the Crusader to sail. While his heart warms to the 
flag thus doubly displayed in the liarboiir of San 
Francisco, it is a little saiideiicd to see the other 
signal~the ‘Bluc-l’oter ;* for it tells him he may 
not have an opportunity to take a more formal 
leave of his friends on the frigate, which he de- 
signed doing. He longs to make known to Mr 
Crozicr the result of his application to the captain 
of the Chilian ship, to receive the congratulations 
of the young officers on his success ; but now it 
may be impossible to communicate with tliem, 
the Crusiider so soon leaving port. He has half a 
mind to put off for the frigate in tliu Condors 
gig, into which he has got. But Captain Lantanas 
might, meanwhile, be wanting both him and the 
boat 
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All at oucc, in the midst of his irresolution, he 
secs that which promises to help him out of the 
dilemiiin- a small boat putting; oil' from the frigate’s 
sides, and headinu right for the pier. As it draws 
nearer, ho can tell it to be tho dingy. There arc 
three men in it — two rowers and a steersman. 
As it approaches the picr-licad, llaiTy recognises 
the one in tlic stem-sueets, whose bright, ruddy 
face is towanls him. * 'J'hank the Lord fur sucli 
good-luck ! ’ he mutters. * It ’s lilr C^ulwallader ! ' 

By this the dingy has drawn near ciiougli for 
the iiiidsliipjiiaii to sec and identify iiini ; wliichlie 
does, exclaiming in joyful surprise : * By Jove ! 
it 's Blew himself ! Hallo ! there, Harry ! You’re 
just the man I’m coming ashore to sec. — Hold, 
starboard oar ! Port our, a stroke or two. Way 
enough ! ’ 

Tn a few seconds, the dingy is bow on to the gig ; 
when Harry, seizing hold of it, brings tho two 
boats side by side, and steadies them. 

‘Olad to SCO ye again, Master Willie. I’d just 
sighteil the (Vwjiwj/cr’s signal for sailin’, an’ despaired 
o’ havin’ the chance to say a lost woihI to yourscli^ 
or 3[r (>rozier.’ 

‘ Well, olil boy, it *a about that T ’ve come ashore. 
Jump out ; and walk with me a bit along the 
wharf.’ 

The sailor drojis his oar, and springs out upon 
the pier, tlie young oflicer preceding him. When 
sufKcieiitl}^ dis'tant from the boats to be beyond 
ear-shot of the oarsmen, Cadwallader resumes 
speech: ‘Harry; here’s a letter from Mr Crozier. 
He wants you to deliver it at the oildress you’ll ihul 
written upon it. To save you the necessity of 
inquiring, I cun point out the pLicc it’s to go to.* 
Look along-shore. You see a Jioiise — yonder on 
the top of the hill 1 ’ 

* Sartinly, I see it, Master Willie ; and kiioiv 
who lives in it. Two o’ the sweetest crecturs in 
all Cnliforney. 1 s’poso tlie letter be for one u’ 
Ihemi’ 

* Xo, it isn’t, you dog ; for neither of them. 
Read the superscription. You see it ’a addressed to 
a gentleman 2 ’ 

‘Oh! it’s for the guv’nor his-sclf,’ rejoins 
ILiny, taking the letter, and running his eye over 
the direction — Don Gregorio Montijo. ‘ All riglit, 
sir. 1 *11 jmt it in the old gentleman’s ilippcrs safe 
an’ sure. Do you want me to go with it now, 
sir 2' 

‘ Well, as soon aa you conveniently can ; though 
there’s no need for helter-skelter haste, since 
tlicrc W'ouldn’t be time for an answer, anyhow. 
In twenty minutes the OrmwUr will weigh anchor, 
and Ijc off; I’ve hurried ashore to see you, 
hoping to find you at the ship-agent’s oflicc. How 
fortunate my stumbling on you here ! For now I 
can better tell y^ou what ’s wanted. In that letter, 
there’s something that concerns Mr Grozicr and 
myself^mutters of importance to us both. When 
you ’ve given it to Don Gregorio, he ’ll no donbt 
ask you some questions about what happened last 
night. Tell him all you know, except tliat you 
needn’t say anything of Mr Crozier and myself 
having taken a little too much champagne, which 
ive did. You undeistand, old boy V 

‘ Parfitly, Master Will.’ 

* Good. Now, 1 farty ; I haven’t another moment 
to stay. See! The ship’s beginning to shew 
canvas I If 1 don’t ((et back directly, 1 may be 
left hero in Californio, never to rise above the 


rank of reefer. Oh ! by the way, you’ll he ideaacj 
to know that your friend Mr Crozier is now a 
lieutenant. His commission arrived by the corvette 
that c;imc in last night He told me to tell you 
and I 'd nearly forgotten it.* ’ 

‘ 1 ’m glcd to hear it,’ rejoins the sailor, raisin ^ 
the hut from his head, and giving a subdued cheer 
‘ right gled ; an*, maybe, he ’ll be the sam.^* 
heavin’ Harry Blew’s been also purmoted. I’ul 
now lirat-mute o’ the Chilian ship, Master AVillif.’ 

‘ Hurrah 1 I congratulate you on your gooi], 
luck. I’m delighted to hear of it, and so will 
he he. We may hope some day to see you a full- 
ileilgcd skipper, commanding your own craft. Now, 
you dear old salt, don’t forget to look well ai'tci' 
the girls. Again, good-bye, and God bless you ! ’ 
A squeeze of hands, with fingers entwined, tight 
as a reef-knot ; then relaxed with reluctance ; 
after which tiny separate. 

The mid, jumping into the dingy, is rowed back 
towunls the Crusader; while Flurry re-hires llu*. 
truckman ; but now only to stay by, and liilvi* 
care of his boat, till he can return to it, afli*j- 
executing the errand intrusted to him. Simg 
his new berth promises to bo, he woubl railu.r 
lose it than fail to deliver that letter. And in ten 
minutes after, he has passed through the s\ihuib^ 
of the town, and is hastening along the shore-road, 
towainls the house of Don Gregorio Montijo. 

CnAPTKR XXTX.— DREADING A DirEL. 

Once more upon the house-top stand (’arnion 
AFontijo and Inez Alvarez. It is the morning of 
the day succeeding that made sacR^d hy their 
betrothal. Their eyes are upon the huge war-sliip, 
that holds the men who hold tlieir hearts, witii 
promise of their hands in shoit, every hope of 
their life’s happiness. They could he happy now, 
but for an apprc.hcnsion that oppritsscs them— 
causing them keen anxiety. Yesterday, with it» 
scenes of pleasurable excitement, had also itt 
incidents ot the opposite kind ; the remendmmeo 
of which, too, vividly remains, and is not to be 
got rid of. The encounter between the gandders 
and their lovers cannot end with that episode to 
which they were themselves witness. Something 
more will surely come from it. What will this 
something be 2 What should it ? What could it, 
but a desafio-^ a duel ? 

However brave on yester-mom the two senoritas 
were, however apparently regardless of conse- 
quences, it is different to-uav. The circumstances 
have somewhat chaiigeil. Tnon, their sweet hearts 
were only suitors. Now, they are airianctid, still 
standing in the relationship of lovers, hut with 
tics more firmly united. The 3 roung Knglisli- 
mcn are now their own. Inez is less anxious 
than her aunt, having less cause to be. With 
the observant intelligence of woman, she has 
long since seen that (Jalderon is a cowanl, and 
for this reason has but little belief he will 
fight. With instinct equally keen, Carmen knows 
Dc Ijora will. After his terrible humiliation, 
he is not the man to shrink away out of sight 
Blackleg though ho be, he possesses couiago 
— ^perhaps tho only quality he has deserving ot 
admiration. Once, she herself admired the 
quality, if not tho man! That remembrance 
itself makes her fear what may coma She spoaKs 
in serious tone, discussing with her niece tne 
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probabilities of wliat may arise. The delirious 
joy of ycstcr-eve— of that hour when she sat in 
her saddle, looking over tlic ocean, and listening 
to the sweet words of love — is to-day . succeeded 
l»y depression, almost despondency. While con- 
veraing, they have their eyes upon the bay, 
watching the boats Unit, at intervals, arc seen 
to put oir from the war-ship, fearing to recognise 
ill them the forms of those so dear. Fearing 
it ; for they know that the young o/Ticcrs are 
nut likelv to be ashore again, and their coming 
ikjW could only be on that ciTaiul they, the 
seuuritas, so iiiuch dread — the duel. Duty should 
heep them both on their ship, but honour may 
reiiuiro Ihcm once more to visit the shore — per- 
liups never more to leave it alive 1 
Thus gloomily reflects Carmen, imparting her fciirs 
to the less frigliicned Inez ; thoiigli slie too is not 
without some apxirchensioii. If they but under- 
stood the ‘ Code of Signals,* all this misery would 
be spared tlieni; for on the frigate’s main-royal 
masthead flouts a blue flag, with a white s([uarc 
ill its centre, which is a portent that she will soon 
spread her sails, and glide olf out of sight, carrying 
tlieir ariMntcs beyond all danger of duels or shore- 
scrapes of any kind. They sec the ‘ Jllue-Peter,* 
bill witliout knowing aught of its signilicance. 
They do not even try to interpret or think of It, 
their thouglits, as tlieir eyes, being busy with the 
boats that ]»ass between ship and shore. One at 
length arrests their attention, ami keeps it for 
some time fixed. A small craft, that leaving the 
sliit), steered direct for the town. It passes near 
enough for them to see that there are tlirce men in 
it, two of them rowing, the other in the stem — 
the lost ill the uniform of an ofliccr. Love’s 
glance is keen, and this, aided hy an opera- 
glass, enables Inez Alvarez to identify the oflicer 
: ill the stcrn-Hhcels os her own Don Oulielmo. 
i This docs not alarm the lailies so imicli as if 
j the steersman had been Crozicr. But lie is not. 

I The other two — the oarsmen — are only sailors 
j in blue serge shirts, with wide collars, falling 
I far bock. For w'hat the young ofliccr is being 
i rowed ashore, they cannot guess. If for lighting, 

I tliey know that another and older ollicer ivould 
he with him. Where is Eduardo i While still 
i conjecturing, the boat glides on towanls the town, 
j and is lost to their view hehiml some Fund-hills 
; inshore. Their glance going back to the ship, they 
1 perceive u change in her aspect. Her tall tapering 
I masts, xvith their network of stays and shrouds, 
j are half-hidden behind broad sheets of canvas. 

I The frigate is unfurling sail ! They are sur- 
! prised at tliis, not expecting it so soon. With the 
j help of their glasses, they observe other movement^ 
going on aboard the war-vessel : signal-llags nin- 
! niug up and down their haiilyurds, while boats 
I are being hoisted to the davits. While watching 
these nianceuvrcs, the little craft which carries tlic 
i midshipman again appears, shooting out from j 
! behind the saiid-hiUs, and being rowed rapidly 
back to the ship, the young oflicer still in it. On 
it'oching the great leviathan, for a short time it 
. eheu’s like a tiny spot aloim her water-line ; but, 
soon after, it too is lifted aloft, and over the bul- 
wark rail. 

Ignorant as the young ladies may be of- nautical 
matten, tlicy can nave no doubt as to what all 
this manGDiivriiig means. The ship is about to 
^il ! As Uiis is an event which interests all the 
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i family, Don Gregorio, summoned to the house-top, 
soon stiiiids beside them. 

‘ She *a going olf, sure enough,’ he remark.s, after 
sighting ihi'ough one of the glasses. * It ’s rather 
strange— so abruptly!’ he adds. ‘Our young 
friends said nothing about it last night.’ 

‘ i think they could not have known of it them- 
selves,* says Carmeii. 

‘ I *111 sure they couldn’t,’ adds Inez. 

‘What makes you sure, ninal' asks Don Gre- 
gorio. 

‘ Well — liccausc ’- slamnicrH out the Andalusian, 
a flush starting into her cheeks--* because they ’d 
have told us. They said they didn’t expect to 
sail for a day or two, anyhow.’ 

‘Just so ; but yon see they ’re setting sail now— 
evidently intending to take dcpaiiure. However, I 
hiiicy I can ex])luin i1. You leniemiier they spoke 
of another war-ship they expected to arrive. 
Yonder it is I It came into port last night, and, 
in all likelihood, has brought orders for the Cru~ 
satkr to sail at once. 1 only wish it was the 
Condor f I shan’t sleep soundly till’ we’re safe 
away from*— • 

‘ See ! ’ iiiteiTupU Carmen ; ‘ is not that a sailor 
coming this way } ’ She points to a man, moving 
along the shore-road in tlie direction of the house. 

‘ L think so,’ responds Don Gregorio, after a 
glance through the glass. ‘He appears to be in 
seaman’s dre>s.* 

‘ Will he Iwi coming here i ’ 

‘1 Bhoiihlii’t be surprised; probably with a 
message from our young friends. It may he the 
man they recommended to me.’ 

‘ That *s why sonicliody came ashore in the little 
boat,* whispers Inez to her aunt. ‘ W^e’ll get bille» 
iitag. I was sure they wouldn’t go away without 
leaving one last little word.' 

incr speech imparts no information ; for Carmen 
has been surmising in the same strain. Hie aunt 
replies by one of those proverbs, in which the 
Spanish tongue is so rich: ^Hilencio! hay Morox 
en la costa ’ (Silence ! there are Moors on the 
coa>t). 

Wliile this bit of by-play is being carried on, the 
sailor ascends the hill, and is seen entering at the 
rood-gate. There can now be no uncertainty as to 
his culling. The blue jacket, broad sbirt-collar, 
ruund-ribboiicd liat, and bell-bottomed trousers, 
are all the unmistakable, toggery of a tar. Advancr 
ing up the avenue in a lolling gait, w ith an occa- 
sional lack from side to side — tliat almost fetches 
liim up among the manzanitas — he at length 
reaches the front of tlio house. There stopping, 
and looking up to tlie roof, he salutes those 
upon it, by reiiinving his hat, giving a back- 
scrape with his foot, and a pluck at one ot hia 
brow' locks. 

‘ Qufi qiiiars senor?* (What is your business, 
sir?) asks the hacieiidudo, speaking down to 
him. 

Harry IHlew'— for it is he— replies by holding 
out a letter, at the same time saying: ‘Your 
honour, I’ve brought this for the master o’ the 
Iiousc.’ 

‘I am he. Go in through that door you sco 
below. I’ll come dow'ii to you.’ 

Don Gregorio descends the escalera, and niecting 
the messenger in the inner court, receives the 
letter addressed to hinu Breaking it open, he 
reads : 

— — 
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Estimaiilk SfiiiOR — Circumstunces have arisen 
that take ns away from San Francisco sooner 
than we expected. TIio corvette tliat ciiiiie 
into port last night brought orders for the 
Crusader to sail at once; though our destination 
is the same as already known to you — the Sand- 
wich Islands. As the ship is about to weigh 
anchor, I have barely time to write a word for 
myself, and Mr Cadw'alladcr. AVe think it proper 
to make known some circumstances which will, 
no doubt, cause you surprise, us well as our- 
selves. Yesterday morning wc met at your 
house two gentlemen- -os courtesy would then 
have required me to call them-~by name, Fran- 
cisco dc Lara and Faustino Calderon. Wc en- 
countered them at a later hour of the day, when 
an occurrence took place, which absolved us from 
cither thinking of them as gentlemen, or treating 
them as such. And still later, after leaving your 
hospitable roof, we, for the third time, came across 
the same two individuals, under circumstances 
shewing them to be profe;<siunal gamhlera ! In 
fact we foiiYid them to be the proprietors of a 
Monte bank in tlie notorious El Durailo, one of 
them engaged in dealing the cards ! A spirit of 
fun, Avith perliaps a spice of mischief, led me into 
the play, and betting largely, I suei;eedc4l in break- 
ing the bank. After that, for a short while wc lost 
sight of them. But os we were making our way 
to the wharf, where our boat was to meet us, ive 
liad a fourth interview with the * gentlemen,' who 
on this occasion appeared with two others in 
the character of and assassim! That they 

did not succeed iii either robbing or inunlcrlng 
us, is due to the brave fellow who ivill bear tliis 
letter to you^the sailor of Avhom 1 spoke. He 
can give you all the particulars of the last and 
latest encounter Avitli these versatile individuals, 
who claim acmiaiiitance with you. You may rely 
on his truthfulness. I have no time to say more. 

Ifoping to sec you in (.Wliz, please convey parting 
compliments to the sehoritas — from (laihvallader 
and yours faithfully, Kdwakd Croziejl 

The letter makes a painful impression on the 
mind of Don Gregorio. Not that he is much 
surprised at the information reganling De Lain 
ancl Calderon. He has heard sinister reports 
concerning them, of late so loudly spoken that 
he hod detertniued on forbidding them further 
intercourse Avitli his family. That very day he 
has been displeased on learning of their ill-timed 
visit. And now he feels chagrin at something 
like a reproach conA'eyed by that expression in 
Crozier^s letter, * These versatile individuals who 
chiim your nc(]uaintance.* It hurts his hidalgo 
pride. Thrusting the epistle into his pocket, lie 
questions its bearer, taking him to his private 
room, as also into his confidence. The sailor 
gives him a detailed acccuiiit of the attempt at 
murder, so fortunately defeated ; aftcrwanls making 
known other matters relating to himself, and how 
he has taken service on the Chilian ship — Don 
Gregorio inquiring particularly about this. 

Meanwhile, the young ladies have descended 
from the azotca, and the ex-maxi-o -wav’s-man 
makes their acquaintance. They assist in slicwing 
him hospitality, loading him Avith pretty presents, 
and knicK-kiiacks to be carried on board the Condor, 
to which they know he now belongs. As he is 
about to depi^ they flutter around him, speaking 


pleasant Avonls, as if they expected to get some, 
thing in return — tliose billetitos. And yet, ho 
goes aAvay without leaving them a scrap. A j^tig 
of disappointment— almost chagrin — shoots through 
I the soul of Carmen, us she sees him passing out of 
sight. And similarly afflicted is Inez ; both reflect- 
ing alike. 

Still they have hope ; there may be Rometliing 
inclosed for thciii in that letter they saw Ibirrv 
holding up. It seemed laigo enough to coiitaiii 
two separate notes. And if not these, there should 
at least be a postscript Avith special referericc to 
themselves. Daughters of Eve, they arc not Ion*' 
before approaching the subject, aud drawing Don 
Gregorio. 

Yes ; there is something said about them in tlio 
letter. He reads it: ^Parting complimeiiU to tivi 
senoritas* 


SAFES AND SAFE-DEPOSIT STRUCTURES. 

A rciuurkublo building just finished in the very 
heart of the city of London illustrates the great 
solicitude felt for the safety of articles wliir.h 
possess a high money value as conipareil Avith 
their bulk. Among such articles are A’arious 
kinds of pape.r-iiioney or representatives of money ; 
such as baiik-Tioteii, Exchequer bills, bills of ex- 
change, share certificates, dehentuns bonds, loan- 
notes, share coupons, and the like. A small fluiiio, 
such as the light of a candle or of a gas-jet, avouM 
consume thousands of pounds* Avorth of sucli piecf.<^ 
of ]niper in a few miiiiiti s, or cA'cn seconds ; wliili^ 
the breast-pocket of a thief Avould alford a snug 
hiding-place for an ecpial amount. Another clius 
of siiiull valuabh^s Avould be jewellery and arlicley? 
of goldsmiths’ Avork, together with gold and silver 
AA'atches and chronometers. But there are many 
other kinds of pajier and parchment documents, 
and of manufactured gcods made of other materials 
than precious stones and precious metals, Avhicli 
it is of great conscHpience to preserve intact, 
shielded alike from fire and from thie\'es. 

All hough Avell known to bankers, largo coni- 
iiiercial firms, jewellers, and goldsmiths, it is but 
partially knoAi'ii to the public how great has been 
the ingenuity shewn in the inanufaclure of iron 
receptacles tliat will protect valuables. After a 
devastating fire that lias baffled all attcnqits at 
fire-resistuuce, the makers of iron safes tax their 
powers of invention to deA'ise something more 
secure than was heforo known; and after a 
burglary of more than usual daring, the same 
ingenuity is set to Avork to baffle more successfully 
the drill, the chisel, the crowbar, and the sledge- 
hammer. The locksmiths are expected to do their 
own ])art of the work, by protliiciiig locks that 
will defy picking and bursting open. The making 
of safes IS u separate trade, intended to grapple 
alike with both enemies — fire and burglars. 

It might seem that chemistry could not haA'O 
much to do with the making of plate-iron strong- 
boxes and Btroiig-rooins ; nor has it, so far iw 
regnnls thief-resisting qualities; hut in luaking 
such receptacles fire-proof, many facts discovered 
by scientific chemists have been utilised in a 
reiiiarkablo degn^e, sometimes very successfully- 
A fire-proof composition is used os a lining for 
some safes ; while in otliers the heat of any OTiilla- 
gration to Avhich the safe may bo exposed brings 
about chemical changes of a fire-resisting character. 
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Frequently the case is made liollow or double, 
and a stuffing or damper thrust in between the 
two thicknesses. Patentees have selected a large 
diversity of substances to form this stufliiig : sand, 
sawdust, burnt clay, powdcrcil charcoal, dust, 
fragments of strmc, baked wood-ashes, small gravel, 
bone-dust, ground alum, gypsum, cement — jill are 
ailoptcd by dilfercnt inventors. In one form, a 
specially chosen liqui<l is placed in some jiart of 
the interior of the. wife; an external lire, greatly 
heating the iron, would hurst the vessels contain- 
ing the liquid ; and the liquid, saturating the 
powilery compusition used us stuMing, would 
render it li re-resisting in a high degree. Many 
inventors have turned their attention to tlie power 
of developing a vapour in the double jacket of the 
safe, by tne effect of external heat : a vapour that 
will retard the intense liealing of the interior of 
the safe, the space wlierein Die valuables are 
placed. Steam, the vapour of mere water, is 
known to possess this damping quality ; iind some 
clicinical ^ts and liquids jiossess it in a still 
higher degree. 

Many of the safes now ina«le are rooms or 
chaiiibers rather than chests or boxes, arid claim to 
be thief-proof and fire-proof in an extraordinary 
degree. One, made for a banking company, is 
seven feet wide, siivcn feet high, and nine feet 
dee]), constructed of wrouglit-ii-oii, and lined or 
jacketed with tire-resisting composition ; the in- 
terior space contains nineteen separate and distinct 
lock-up safes, besides shelves for books and papers; 
the massive folding-doors of tlic front are provided 
with three detector locks, which throw thirty bolts 
all round. W e have seen a safe or strong-room, made 
f«ir a goldsmitli, far exceeding this in size ; it has 
walls of concrete as well ns of slab iron ; it has a 
canal of water within the outer skin ; ami if any 
attempt be made to pierce this skin with a drill, an 
electric apparatus is set into action which keeps a 
small bell ringing-- clFectually disturbing the (]uiet- 
iidc of n burglar. Messrs Milner have coiistrueteil 
safes or magazines for gnnijowdor, which have pre- 
served the contents intact even wlien exposed to 
the fiercest (lames ever known to tire uriga<1cs. 
The government caused experiments to he made on 
these safes, in the open iiiarslies near Woolwich. 
Tiie jacket of each safe contained alum and saw- 
dust : alum lias the property of Ihiuefying when 
exposed to a higli temperature ; this liquid satu- 
rates the sawdust ; vapour arises, and is admitted 
through small apertures into the interior smee, 
where it thoroughly wets the contents, cools them, 
and thus* preserves them. At the experiments in 
question, Major Majeiidin, of the Royal Artillery, 
put into each of the safes several canisters of 
cartridge-charge. After six hours’ exposure to 
intense heat — so intense as in two places to burn 
through an exterior skin of half an inch of iron — 
the safes were allowed to cool. Wlien opened, he 
found that several sticks of alloy, capable of bcsir- 
ing temperatures varying from three hundred and 
forty to six hundred degrees Fahrenheit, were un- 
inclted; that a register thermometer had not 
risen higher than two hundred and ten degrees 
Fahrenheit ; that the exterior of the canisters was 
quite wet with steam ; and that the gunpowder 
contained in them was uninjureil. We may 
suitably mention that buTglars occasionally blow 
open safes by exploding a little gunpowder in- 
t^uced into the keyhole of the luck ; and that 


lock-makers, tf) bafHc this inanfeuvre, are trying 
methods of closing the keyhole agiiiiist tlic 
intrusion. 

A contest of a singular character took pliice. at 
Paris in 18G7, in connection with the grand Inter- 
national Exhibition in that city. It was a struggle 
between two makers of bankers’ safes. At the 
time of oiir Hyilc Park Exhibition in 1851, the 
rivalry had Ih-cii about locks ; the worM bciim 
called u|)oii to decide whether Mr Bramah could 
make a lock that would defeat Mr Hobbs ; or 
whether Hobbs coulil pick any and every lock 
that Bramah could make, q’he result of tliat and 
later trials was to shew that, tliougli experienced 
locksmiths can pick any lock if aburnlaiice. of time 
be allowed to them, the be^t makers can now 
pretty successfully frustrate burglars, so fiir as 
concerns picking locks within anything like a short 
space of time. The owners of good safes provided 
witli good locks were satisfied ; and for many years 
had rwison to be so. In 1865, however, the shop 
of a watchmaker and jeweller in Cornhill was 
plundered one night by burglars, noiwitlistanding 
the fact that most of the valuables had been placed 
ill ail iron safe, of great strength. Sitbs(‘qucnt inves- 
tigations shewed that the elaborate lock, mode by 
one of the most distinguished makers, had not been 
tampered with ; the iron door of the safe had been 
wrenched open, by a peculiar application of chisels 
and a crowbar. A civil engineer, writing to the 
public journals, explained how this could be done ; 
the safe-maker denied its possibility ; but the chief 
buiglar, who afterwarrls made a confession, stated 
that he had employed the identical plan described 
by the civil engineer. 

Bankers, golilsmiths, and other owners of prop- 
erty small ill size but great in value, were 
rendered uneasy by these re,velations ; they found 
that though locks might be invulnerable to pickers, 
safes were not proof against forcing. Thereupon 
the safe-makers sot to work to produce safes that 
could not be forced open by any probable em- 
ployment of chisels and crowbars. The Patent 
Uflice affords proof of the activity here dis- 
played ; and spnciticatifins of modifications in 
strong-rooms and boxes abound. It had been 
admitted for many years that safes could be 
niofle tirc-proof ; but now the question related 
to biiiglar-pmof. 'I'wo exliibitors at Paris in the 
year above named, an Englishman and an Ameri- 
can, put fortli clinlleiige.s ; large sums of money 
were tleposited ; judges and iimpin*.s were chosen ; 
the American, aided by tliree men, was to try to 
force open the best safe exhibited by the English- 
man ; the latUT, with an equal nuiiiber of men, 
was to try conclusions with the Ainericaii’s best 
safe ; and money and reputation were to reward 
the victors. Tile American brought three skilful 
and i^hicated (leriuan workmen ; the Englishman 
brought throe strong but uneducated men: the 
former haiL a laigc store of beautiful tools ; the 
latter, a smaller store of rougher tools; and a 
debate arose as to whether these relative advan- 
tages were fair. Preliminaries being at length 
seliletl, the Clermans set to work upon the 
English siife. They tried the lock, but failed 
to open it; they endeavoured to drill a hole 
through the door, but found the layers of steel 
with which it was intersected baffled them ; they 
tried wedges at the edge of the diM)r, hut could 
not drive them in. Frustrated in the front of the 
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safe, they tamed their attention to one Bide, 
which wuB composed of four skins of touf^h metal 
bolted toj^cthcr. These they burst asunder one 
after another, by applying chisels to the dovetail 
joints, dealing heavy blows upon them, and loosen- 
ing bolt after bolt. After four hours of very hard 
work they succeeded in making an opening wide 
enough mr the ubstraciipn of a sealed packet 
wiiich hud ])ur^)uselv been placed by the maker 
ou a shelf withui. If they had mode no attempt 
on the door, they would have saved an hour ; if 
the pocket had been placed in the drawer instead 
of on a shelf, their work would have been pro- 
longed ; but os matters stood, they broke open the 
stronghold in four hours. 

Meanwhile the Englishmen were trying their 
skill ou the American safe, which was double, 
a burglar-proof safe inclosed in one that wns fire- 
proof. JTalf an hour was consumiHl in opening the 
outer one ; and then the inner was seen, much 
stronger in build, and dilliciilt to get at. The men, 
as before obscrviul, were but slenderly provided 
w’ith good tools ; nevertheless the inner safe was 
broken into in about four hours and a (quarter. 
7'hc victory lay with the maker of the American 
safe, w'ith about a quarter of an hour to spare. 
The English safe, however, having successfully 
resisted the attack from the front, and only yielded 
when battered and wrenched on the side — ^^vhich 
in practice is usually nrotected by masonry, and 
thereby beyond the reacli of attack — vras considered 
the Letter of the two by practical men. 

Without goin^ into furtiier details concerning 
.<«troDg-iooms and safes, wc proceed In ilescribe u 
structure, just finished, which is to be ii perfect 
magazine of such things, a stronghold full of 
stmiigholds, defying alike fire, water, gunpowder, 
and burglars. 

Thu building constnicted for this treasure- 
deposit purpose is in the very centre of the 
city of London, and stands upon ground pur- 
chased at a price nearly equivalent to one million 
sterling per acre. When the Thames Einbaiikincnt 
was finislied from Westminster Bridge to Bluck- 
friars Briiljje, and Queen Victoria Street from 
thence to tlie vicinity of the Ikink, u triangular 
space of ground w'us laid bare, every square foot uf 
which had been associated with commercial houses 
of great wealth. Facing the western front of llie 
Mansion House on one side, and close to the 
Poultry, Bucklcrshury, and WMbrook, it was just 
ill the midst of those establishments which renuire 
strong-rooms or receptacles for the safe custody of 
monetary and commercial documents, as well os 
precious metals aud jewels. America furnished 
many Lints which have been utilised in this 
instance. When a Safe-de])osit Company was 
formed, with three or four bankers umuiig the 
directors, Mr Graves, the lately deceased member 
of parliament for Liverpool, travelled through the 
United States of America, where, from Maine in 
the cast to California in the west, most of the 
lai^ commercial towns possess Safe-deposit insti- 
tutions of a more or less analogous kind. Mr 
Gray, the Managing Director of the new Com- 
pany, has taken advantage of the information thus 
obtained in organising tlic general plan of the 
Rtmcturc. Dr Pole, Professor of Engineering, and 
General Goraett, of the Royal Engineers, assisted 
in establishing the corn] i lions necessary for fire- 
proof and buiglor-proof construction; Messr. 


Easton undertook the engineering construction, 
while Messrs Peto were responsible for the brick 
and atone work. 

It is, wc believe, quite correct to say that there is 
moi-e w'ork below ground than above, in the costly 
building just completed ; at any rate, the excava- 
tion muilc Avos of vast depth, and the honeycunih 
of chambers which fills it has been the result of 
more thought and labour than the above-ground 
siniciure. If it realises the expectations which 
are entertained, this subtorranean portion will 
deserve the lilies sometimes given to it — u fortress, 
a citadel, a sti-oiighold that will defy all assailants. 

The building has three frontages, and is entirely 
isolated, no other structure being within laany 
yanla of it The above-gnmnd portion mucli 
resembles in appearance many of the banking- 
I houses and insurance ollices in the City, and need 
I nut bo particularly described. The cure of the 
underground citadel or fortress is about seventy 
feet by thirty-two, and thirty-six feet dec'p ; it bus 
passages all around it, vaults underneath it, and 
passages- over, insomuch that every part can he 
examined by the armed Avatc.limcn who will jtatrol 
the place day and night. The side- walls of the 
citadel are six feet thick, and built of the harilist 
bricks that can be nuule ; lliey are backtul hy a 
moss of concrete almost as thick, mid lined with 
armour-plates that would sutlice for many of the 
Queen’s iroii-clads. One can hardly imagine any 
process of surreptitious ilrilliiig that would pene- 
trate twelve or thirteen feet of such Avail ; nor is it 
easy to see liuw fire could work much deslruclioii, 
seeing that there is scarcely an atom of woodwork 
anywhere near. If any riot or tumultuous sittaek 
occurred, access down to the citadel would be no 
easy mutter, seeing that the roof is formed of 
bomb-proof, semicircular arches ; even the subter- 
ranean operation wliich military engineers call 
iiiiniiig has been provided against, for the whole 
citailel is surrounded by water, Avhich would frus- 
trate if not drown any invaders. 

This ciUulel, then, beneath the level of the 
street, is the .stronghold in Avhicli valiiahies arc 
to be difposited ; and now wc liaA’C to notice tlic 
manner jil which its cubical interior space is 
divided and subdivided. The space is arranged in 
four lloors or stories, each covering about nine 
thousand square feet. The two upper Hoots are 
set apart for safes of snndl or moderate size, of 
which a sup]>ly of more than ten thousand is pro- 
vided. Tlicsc safes arc let to the ]»ublic, at rentals 
varying from fifty shillings to thirty pounds per 
annum each, according to size and other circiiin- 
staiiccs ; they vary in frontage from a few inches 
Bfjuarc to two feet square, but all arc alike 
twenty inches deep from front to back, and all 
are fixtures. Every safe has a luck dilfering 
from that of every other safe in the place ; aiid 
whenever a new renter takes possession of a safe, 
a new lock is put to it, or an alteration made 
in some of the interior mechanism of the old one. 
The renters can obtain easy access to their safes 
during business hours ; and small compartments 
or recesses are provided, to afibrfl facilities for 
cxaiiiiniug securities, cutting olf coupons, &c. ilio 
two lower lloors or stories are appropriated to plate- 
chests and bulky boxes, which do not need to l)0 
often disturbed or opened ; and to valuables placed 
under the immediate care of the Company. A 
special tariff is charged for tliese latter, seeing that 
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the Company hold themselves responsible fur the 
safety of the treasures — plate, jewels, worLs of art, 
or what not -intrusted to them. 

The doors by which the citadel and its rui^'C of 
four lloora are entered were a matter of anxious 
deliberation witli the architect, Mr Whichconl. 
As a rope is no slrongiT than its weakest part, 
nor a chain than its weakest link, so is a strong- 
room no stronger than its weakest part — which is 
usually the door. A plan was furnied for a series 
of iron doors to work upon hinges, and to be 
fastened with locks and bolts ; but it was found 
tliut their iiianiifacturo would occupy a longer 
lime than Avas convenient either to tiie Coinpuny 
or to the builders. The architect thereupon 
resolved to dispense alike with hinges, lucks, and 
bolts, so far ;is these doors aro concerned. Kiicli 
door is a solid imuss of tlic toughest rolled iron, 
nearly twelve inches in thickness ; they slide 
instead of turning on hinges, and their ciioruioiis 
weight renders locks and holts unnecessary. A 
simple agency (we believe hydraulic) suthecs to 
open these doors at the coinmciicenieiit of each 
day’s business, and to close them again when the 
busy hours of City work are over. For tlie various 
stories, floors, or ‘ flats ’ of the citadel, there are no 
fewer than thirty-two of these doors, each of which 
weighs four tons. The iron is of the hiirdc.st kind 
known in the present state of metallurgy. In 
order to test what a hiirgluc might or iiiigfit not 
be able to accuinplisli, a skilled workman was 
employed to do his best in drilling one of these 
Ibrmiuable slabs; in fourteen hours he was only 
able to penetrate one iiicli of iron, after breaking 
or blunting eighty-six drilling-tools. 

The value of such aii estahlishnicnt can only 
he tested by long-continued cxperieiice ; but the 
prospect is certainly favourable. It is now an- 
nounced tliat J^laiichester is about to try its 
hand at a similar Avork. 
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The good ship Tavuir Avas bearing up Channel 
before a brisk south-west wi?id. The passengers 
were gathered on deck, conversing in little groups, 
as they stood watching the green English shores, 
lying bright and still in the afternoon light But 
one stood apart from the rest, leaning over the 
stem taffrail, gazing Avith fixed eyes and llionghtful 
face. He was a. man of about forty-lh-e years of 
age, of somewhat spare build, Avith an ample brown 
l^rd, aufl bronzc-taonetl checks. A near scrutiny 
would have revealed something of sadness in his 
eyes at the moment, as though the. prospect of 
agiun Betting foot on his iiatiA'u laud, Iroin Avhicli 
he had been absent for many years, Avas not Avholly 
one of pleasure. It aa’US not only the green 
English shoms that he saAV as he gazed from the 
Vessel’s deck ; all day, ever since the ship had 
imssed Plymouth, a vision, summoned up by the 
memories which the thought of that Ioavu brought 
Wk, had been floating before his eyes. He saAV 
a cottage on the outskirts of the town^ Avitli a 
garden sloping to the sea. In the soft twilight of 
the June day, tAVO figures, a youth and a girl, stood 
in the garden beneath the lime-trees. They AA'ere 
bidding each other farewell with many protesta- 
tions of undying love and constancy, spoken from 
the heart in the case of both. Circumstances Avem 
sending tlie youth from his home to try his fortune 


in a iar-aAvav land. But he would return, and I 
take the girl, his acccptcil wife, back Avitli him ; | 
and meanwhile she could Avait contentedly, assun-d : 
of the strength of his constancy and her ullcc- 
tion. Ho hail gone away, and ■ - well, events had 
not turned out (tuile os the youth and the girl had 
intended. 

CcKirgc ITcnlcr had then looked forward to 
returning to Englaml' with somewhat different 
feelings from those Avhich he was at present ex- 
pei-iepcing. Instead of thoughts of wedding-bells, 
he Avas coining back with no deeper sentiment in 
his heart than a desire to see once more the friends 
and liumc of his boyhood, before iinally settling 
ill tlie country of his adoption, Avliere he had 
formed &troug<u' ties, he thuught, than any that 
noAV existed for him in- the land of his birth. And 
yet a dimness gathered in his eyes as the past came 
back upon him, and his lucmoiles Avere neither 
gloomy nor misauthi-opic. 

I On the afternoon of the following day, the Tamar 
dropped anchor off Gravesend. Most of the uii- 
inarricd men on hoard Avent on shore at once, and 
I among them ( Icoige llenlcr. On reaching Loudon, 
he took a cab, and gave the man the address to 
drive to. He avius set down in Hereford Road, 
Bayswaler, at a house in a terrace. He gaA'c the 
servant who opened the door his name, and folloAV- 
ing her up-stairs, entered the room into Avhich she 
sheAA’cd him. As he did so, a man rose from the 
table at which he Avas seated, ghanced for a 
iiiomcut at the stranger, and then came r^uickly 
forAvard, and grasped him by both hands. 

‘George, oM man, it w you. Welcome hack to 
Engl. in- L But I can’t tell how I feel at seeing 
you again, old felloAV ! * 

‘ Did you get mv telegram ?' asked Herder. 

‘ Y’ea, I got it. i have been talking to my land- 
lady, and she can let you have a bedroom here, if 
you like, and Ave can share this room in coniuiuii. 
The arrangement might suit you for the present, 
at any rate. What do you say f* 

‘ It Avill do capitally,’ answered Herder. ‘ It will 
be convenient our being together, for avo have 
much to say to each other, I ’ll need to be piloted 
about London too ; I *ve forgotten my way greatly, 
aiul 1 find many of the places changed.' 

‘ I thought of that too. I 'm not very busy just 
now, BO we can liaA’o a good deal of time together. 

I sliall be free every afternoon by four o’clock.' 

Fred Hammond held a position^ of some respon- 
sibility in the Civil Service, ^ext day, George 
ilcrdcr’s time Avas chiclly occupied in looking up 
the few frieuds iu London with Avhom he had kept 
up an acquaintance bA' correspondence. Hammond 
and he bad iiiiislied Sinner in their lodgings, and 
had produced their pipes, Avheu the former said : 
‘I’ve got an ongsigement for this cA'eniiig, which 
it ’s too late now to think of getting olf. Sonic 
A-ery good friends of mine, who live in a square 
close by, have a sort of musical party and conver- 
sazione. I am on ignite such terms with them as 
to be able to use the freedom of taking you Avitli 
me, if you Avould care to go. I can't promise 
that you Avill be greatly interested among a lot of 
people AA'ho are strangers to you ; but wc need only 
slop an hour or so, and it may be less dull than 
staying here by yourself. HoAvever, if you don’t 
fuel inclined for it, you must try and find some- 
thing to amuse you till 1 come back, aud I’ll get 
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away as soon os possible. There ore two or three 
of this month's magazines on the table yonder.’ 

* I don’t mind going with yon for a short time, 
if you can use the liberty of introducing me to 
yoiir friends,’ said Herder. 

* All right, then ; we ’ll finish our pipes, and it 
will then ue about time to lix ourselves.^ 

Mrs Norcott cntcrhiincd a sniricicnt number of 
guests that evening to iilL her drawing-rooms com- 
fortably without crowding. Music, conversation, 
and cards for the more elderl]^ of the company 
formed the staple of the evening's amusement^ 
The host and hostess received Herder with agree- 
able geniality ; but os the people about him were 
all entire strangers, it could hardly be otherwise 
th.an that George should every now and then feel 
somewhat at a loss what to do with himself. He 
had exchanged a few commonplaces with an old 
Indian officer to whom he had been iiitroiinccd, 
and was standing in a comer of the room gazing 
rather aimlessly about him, when llaniinond came 
up and said : * I ’m afraid this isn’t very lively for 
you, but I think we need not stay any longer. I 'vc 
ex]ilaiiicd iiialtt^rs to Mrs Xorcott. I just want you 
to hear this lady play, and then we’U go. She is 
one of the best amateur pianoforte-players I know*, 
and I always consider it a treat to near her. You 
used to be fond of music; 1 think you’ll like 
til is.* 

The piano stood at the opposite end of the room. 
AVliilc llammond was speaking, a lady seated her- 
self at it and began playing. As Herder looked at 
h(T he started so cvidciitlv, that it did not escape 
his companion’s notice. Was it possible that he 
knew that face and ligurc ? The lady was middle- 
aged, of a rather small and slight figure, with a hicc 
not regularly moulded, but sof^ retinerl, and expres- 
sive ; brow'll hair, w'itli a ripple in it, and brown 
eyes. The face had lost the rounded curves of 
girlhood, and all the colour tliat once mantled in 
it ; the eyes had somewhat faded ; and there wero 
not wanting lines upon the brow*; but surely 
Gcoigc could not be mistaken. The light from a 
bracket above the piano fell ripoii the player, and 
revealed her face and figure in clear outline. She 
played an arraiigciiiciit of Irish melodics, old and 
familiar airs all of them, but so delicately and 
symijathetk'ully ]ilayed, that the whole room w'as 
hushed to listen. Conversation cease<l for tlie time ; I 
and several of tlic card-playero from the adjoining | 
room, abandoning their game, came forward an<l 
stood at the doors while the music continued. It 
was evident that the skill of the performer was 
well known to many of the company. Herder 
listened with rapt ears. The music was stirring 
oM memories in liis heart, reviving them with a 
^t range power. If anything had been needed to . 
confirm liim in liis recognition of the performer, 
'the music she had happened to choose would have 
I duiic so. Were not some of these old airs once his 
chici favourites, airs that used to haunt him for 
days together, and that still came back upon him 
now and then ? The music ceased ; a murmur of 
applause went round the room, and the performer 
ruse and left the piano. 

* That lady plays admirably,’ observed Herder to 
his companion, witli an cffuit to appear calmer 
than he really felt. 

‘ Ah ! I thought you would like her,’ answered 
Hammond. ‘The music is simple enough; but 


whatever Mrs Vallance plays is played in a way 
you don’t often meet witu.’ 

‘Vallance! Arc you sure that is the namd’ 
asked George, and the disappointment in his voice 
was evident. 

‘ Perfectly,’ replied flammond, a little surprised. 
‘ I know her veiy well. Why do you doubt it V 

‘Oh, it’s of no consequence; I suppose I was 


‘Oh, it’s of no consequence; 1 suppose I was 
niishikeii; but it’s very strung.’ luc lost 
of Herder’s sentence was spoken in an absent, 
half-musing way, as though ilie speaker hod grown 
suddenly unconscious of his companion’s presence. 

‘ What is strange P said Hammond. ‘ You seem 
greatly interestcil in Mrs Valluuce, Geoigc. What 
is the mystery '/ ' 

‘Have you known Mrs Vallance long, Fred ?’ 

‘ Yes ; and I have the xilcasurc of knowing her 
pretty intimately. There is somewhat of a littlo 
history connected with her.’ 

‘Is 'there? Would you mind telling it to me, 
if it is not a private matter 9 ’ 

‘ Certainly, if you wish ; it is no secret. I’ut 
we can't talk here. Let us find Mrs Norcott, and 
make our mlicns.* 

‘ I can tell you what T know of Mrs Vallance,’ 
began llammond, whcMi the two men had reached 
their lodgings and were again seated, each in .'in 
easy- chili r, at the open window, for it wiis 
summer-time, ‘in a few sentences, for it is after 
all a simple enough story. When Mrs Vallance 
was a girl of twenty, she was engaged at Ply- 
mouth, wliere she resided, to a young fellow 
a few years older than hersidf. Unforlmmtcly, 
however, he had not the wherewithal to keep a 
wife, and with the hope of increasing his worldly 
circumstances more rapidly than he was doing in 
Kngbind, ho resolved to emigrate to Australiii. 
He was to relnni in a short time ami take tlie 
girl out witli him. In Australia lie startoil 
sheep-farming, I bidievc; hut his success was by 
no means so rapid as he had hoped for. Years 
passed on, ami still there soenned no prospect of 
liis being soon able to return to Kiigland. At last 
the girl received u letter in which her affianced 
lover — whose name I never h.appencd to hciir — 
stated that he could not possibly s:iy when lie 
would be in a position to fulfil his promises to her. 
Under these circiiiiistances, he could not ask her 
to wait any longer for him ; and ho therefore 
released her from her engagement. Well, the girl 
was sad and depressed enough for a while, they 
say, hut by-aud-by she seeuicd to get over it 
About this time, Mr Vallance, an old friend of 
the father’s, come a good deal about the house, 
and it was soon evident that he was attracted by 
the daughter. Vallance was a partner in a long- 
established mercantile house in London, and was 
reputed to he rich. He was a kind-hearted and 
estimable imiii in many waya The parents- looked 
favourably upon his suit, and when he proved 
for the daughter’s hand, she accex>teil him. They 
wore married. Mr Valance took a handsonio 
house in London, and made a kind husband 
and a generous son-in-law. But this prosperous 
condition of things did not lost long. In 
more than two years after his marriage, the house 
to which Vallance belonged, to the astonish- 
ment of the mercantile world, stopped pwment. 
The affair made a considerable talk in the City at 
the time. Nobody seemed to have anticipated 
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Ihe firm’s failure, and 1 don’t think Mr Vallance 
could have had any thought of the possibility of 
Buch a change in liis circumstances wlien he 
luanicd his \Yife, from tlie way he took the matter 
to heart. He never recovered from the shock, and 
in a year after the firm had suspended payment, 
]ie died. His widow was hdt almost entirely 
dependent upon her own exertions for the support 
of herself and her two young children, i^he 
removed to Plymouth again, began to give music- 
lessons, and in this way has maiiitaiiicd herself and 
family ever since ; and very nobly she has done 
it. It was shortly after her liushand’s death tliat I 
became acquainted w'ith her. 1 have given you 
the most favourable version of lier. story. As 
regards her engagement with Mr Yullancc, there 
were not wanting people in Plymouth who hinted 
their doubts at the time as to whether she had 
ever received such a letter os I liuvc mciitioncd 
from the young fellow in Australia, (lossitis said 
that she lent a willing eiiough ear to Mr VaLLmce’s 
addresses.’ 

' Was that the general report V asked Herder. 

* Well, it was not uucuiumoii to hear the matter 
talked of iii that way. 

‘ And what is your own opinion?’ 

* There is no lady of iny acquaintance for whom 
1 have a greater respect and liking than for Mrs 
Vallance,’ answered ilammoiid ; ‘and 1 would not 
believe anything unworthy of her. But it is per- 
haps too much to expect from average human 
nature, and 1 don’t claim anything ideal for Mrs Val- 
lance, that a woman should be able to keep up a 
strong alTectioii for a man away in Australia for a 
iimu&r of years, and under the cheerless conditions 
1 have described, with nothing to feed it on but an 
occasional letter. NO doubt, the girl’s sentiment ! 
lasted lunger than the young man’s, i’ossibly, she 
may not have received such a letter ; and what kir 
Vallance could offer her, everything that is pleasant 
and attractive to a woman, may have liad its effect. 
Her father’s worldly circumstances too, w’hich were 
latterly not in a very prosperous state, w'ould very 
likely have an influence in the iiiatter.’ 

There was a short pause, during which the two 
men puffed their pipes in silence. Then Ucnler 
said : ‘ 1 think a life si)cnt as miuc h:is been has 
at least one advantage over yours, Fred — ^it is not 
so apt to make u man become so rapidly sceptical 
about everything, as one piissed in cities ; not so 
prone to think tliat people are much the same 
everywhere, or so content to assign tlic least 
noble motives for human action. Now, in this 
case of Mis Vallance, I am able to infonn you that 
both common report and yourself were wroug, at 
least in one important respect. Miss Maurice— tluit 
was tho young ^ly’s niameii name, I think, thougli 
you did not iiuuition it— did receive such a letter 
AS you describe, from her friend in Australia; a 
letter, too, tliat zelcascd her completely from her 
<nigagomcnt’ 

*And how on earth do you know all thisl’ 
asked Hammond. 

*For the simple reason, that I am the young 
fellow that went to Australia.’ 

* ToUf Oeoige ! ’ exclaimed Hammond, starting 
from his choir, and storing in his companion's 
^ace. * How is it 1 never heard a word of this 
before ? I thought we know most of each othei'’8 
affairs, as young men.’ 

* Well, Fred, for a year before 1 became engaged 


to Miss Maurice, you were in Gcnnany with your 
mother and sister ; and 1 was away, you know, 
before you came bock. I never mentioned my 
acfiuuiiitaiice with Miss Maurice to you; 1 was 
rather a shy and shamefiiced fellow, somehow, 
about that sort of thing, and 1 did not tell even so 
close u chum us you about it, though I was on tho 
lioiiit of doing so when 1 started so suddenly for 
Australia. After that, I felt the less inclined to 
write about the subject ; my prospects were so 
vague and uncertain in every way.* 

‘ It wjis rather strange, George, that I never hcanl 
your name mentioned in the matter, and there was 
nothing to niake me think of cuniiecting you with 
Miss kfaiirice’s friend. You knew Mrs Vallance 
again, then, to-night i 1 could not think what made 
your manner so odd.’ 

‘Yes, I knew her. She is much changed, of 
course, though not more so, 1 supprist!, than was to 
be expected. I left behind me a girl of twenty, 
with a bloom on her cheek like a June rose, and 
eyes like sunshine. Both tho rose-red and the 
light in her eyes liavc faded ; but she is still Kate 
Maurice, the same sweet-looking woman 1 knew 
long ago. One thing only made me hesitate to- 
night as to whether 1 was not mistaken, after all, 
and I don’t understand it ycL 1 heard in Australia 
that the man Miss Maurice married was a Mr 
Ewing ; but 1 suppose there was some mistake 
about the xiumo.’ 

‘ It was a mistake,' said Hammond ; * but I can 
see how it probably occurred. Tho title of the 
firm of which klr Vallance was a junior partner 
was Griffith and Ewing. Your informant must 
have heard that Miss Maurice married the junior 
partner^ ami concluded that it was Mr Ewing, or 
the story got mixed up in some such way.’ 

‘ Yes ; the more easily as it had passed through 
several mouths by tlie time it reached me.’ 

‘And 1 suppose that letter of yours expressed 
the real state of things with you at the time I ’ 

‘ Exactly ; you have got the gist of the letter 
quite correctly. When 1 wrote that, I saw no pros- 
pect for yeais to cuiiic of being able to marry. 
When thmgs did at length take a turn in the 
right direction with me, 1 made fair progress. And 
now, though I urn not a wealthy man, 1 have as 
much as I had .any right to expect.’ 

‘ Well, Geoige, how is this little story of yours 
to end?’ anil os Hammond spoke, he looked 
quietly into his friend’s face, but with not a little 
curiosity. 

‘ Ah,"how?’ imswered tlie other, and the friends 
again for a little relapsed into silence. 

‘Is Mrs Vallauce staying in London for any 
lime, do you know ?’ inquired Herder i)reseiLily. 

‘ Slie has been paying a short visit to Mis Norcott, 
and is to return home in a day or two, she told 
me,’ replied Hammond. ‘When do you think of 
going to I’ly mouth yourself ?’ 

‘This is Wednesday; I think I. shall go on 
Friday or Saturday. When 1 have got my things 
out of the ship, and arranged one or two small 
matters of business, I shall have nothing further to 
keep me in London, and I am anxious to sec my 
old aunt. She is almost my only relative now 
I left. I was a favourite of hers, you remomher.’ 

‘ I think you arc perfectly right iir visiting her 
at once,’ Hammond answered quietly. 

The Friday evening following found Herder at 
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Plymouth. Early next morning, he yiaited his 
aunt, and one or two old friends, and then made 
hie way in the direction of the house in which he 
had spent his boyhood. It lay two or three miles 
out of the town, among fields and low hills, and 
Herder found it again without difficulty. A few 
villas had sprung up in the neighbourhood, but 
otherwise the place and the surrounding's were 
little altered. Time had been less busy in this 
part of the vicinity of Plymouth than in moat 
others. Geoige walked round the house, stood 
gazing over the low garden-wall for a while, and 
then strolled away in the direction of the hills 
in the rear. By-aud-by he came upon a stream 
flowing between grassy banks, and shaded by 
willow trees. The recollections of the place ciime 
fully buck upon him now, and he recalled point 
after point in the landscape. As he followed llic 
windings of the stream, he felt hi nisei f once more 
on familiar ground, and he almost forgot for the 
moment the years that had elapsed since last he 
trod these same jiaths. He had fallou into the 
sort of revoric which the circumstances naturally 
induced, wlien lie reached a point where the 
stream widened into a little pool, with an over- 
hanging rock on one side, and on the other a close 
line of willows, whose drooping boughs swept the 
clear-brown waters beneath. A boy who was on 
the bank fishing, looked up as Herder approachcil. 
He had a frank, intelligent face uud brown waving 
hair. 

* Good sport this moniiiig ? * asked Ilenler, ‘ 

accosting him. i 

‘Not first- rate;* mid the speaker lifted the IM of j 
the small creel that lay on the grass biisidc him, ; 
for the stranger's iiispeiition of the moniiiigj's take. 

‘ This used to be a good spot, an«l this is not a 
bad iiioming cither; a little bright, perhaps^’ 
continued Ilcnler. 

‘ The river isn’t so good as it was oucc, I think, 
sir ; at least if all the stories old fishcniieii tell of 
it arc true ; but 1 daresay these old chaps either 
foiget or exaggerate. I get a good LjI of fish 
sometimes, though generally higlier up than : 
this. Do you ever lish here, sir ! 1 never saw 
you.* 

‘ I ilid once,* ans1i-ercd George ; ‘ I think I knew j 
evciry yard of it from this to the I5ridgcnd Iiin. Is i 
the inn still to the fore 1 ’ I 

‘ 0 yes ; but I suppose it would be old Marley 
who kept it wlien you were a boy, sir t His 
nephew, Fred, has it now.’ 

* Ah ! 80 old Dave is gone.’ 

The two fell into a conversation about trout- 
fishing and all jiertainiiig to it In a little the 
youth left the pool, and moved slowly up the 
stream. Herder walking by his side — a frank, 
bright, intelligent boy, who goss^cd on with 
the opcn-heaited freedom of an English youth. 
"What was it in the tones of his voice, every now 
and then, that puzzled Herder with a faint sense 
of familiarity ? He looked more narrowly at liis 
companion’s face, and as he did so, another face 
came slowly back, and filled his mental vision. ‘A 
strong desire to learn his young companion’s name 
possessed him, and he asked it 

‘John Vallance,* was the answer. ‘May I ask 
yours, sir V 

Geoigc seemed to hear the words with no feeling 
of surprise, but he was conscious that his interest 
in the youth beside him deepened with the con- 


firmation of his suspicion. He hesitated for a 
moment, and then told his surname. 

‘ Herder,* repeated the youth ; ‘ 1 know that name. 
There ’s .an old lady. Miss Field, who lives near us 
a great friend of my mothers, who has a nephew 
named Herder. She often talks of him. George 
she always calls him. But he ’s in Australia ; been’ 
there for ever so long.’ 

Ileidcr did not answer ; the two resumed their 
talk upon fishing, and from that it turned upon 
other subjects. Herder encouraged young Vallance 
to talk, and (podually drew from him the leading 
mrticulars of his life. He spoke of his mother; 
his sister Katy, himself and his school-life, freely 
and unconstraincdly, for there was uothiug to 
conceal. 

*rhe two had now reached the Bridgend Tnn, a 
small, old-fashioned-looking hostelry, frequented 
by anglers, standing close to, the bank of the stream, 
where it was crossed by a' rustic wooden bridge. 
Herder and John Vallance entered the cool, little, 
sanded parluiir, and George onlcred some refresh- 
ment The liost brought them cold meat, bread 
and cheese, and a jug of beer ; and off these simple 
viands the two intidc a merry lunch togetlier. 
When Herder had paid for the refreshment, and 
John and ho were leaving the inn, after chatting 
for a monicul with the landlurd, George said to 
his companion : ‘ It *k time 1 were making my way 
to I’lymouth again, 'i’herc used to be a short i^ath 
back to llie town from here, across the hills. But 
I don’t think I could find it myself, now.’ 

‘ Yes,* answered .John ; ‘ I can put you upon it in 
a few moments. I shall keep along \he river for a 
bit longer, T think. There’s the road, sir. Keep 
straight ahead, and it will take you into the town.’ 

‘ J am to bo in Plymouth for a few clays longer,* 
said Herder, ‘and 1 hojic we shall sec c^acli other 
again.* 

‘ I hope .«!o too, sir,’ an.swcred the boy heartily. 

’Pile two new Irieiuls parted very cordially. 

Before Herder reacbed the town again, lie had 
res«>lved to visit Mrs Vallance. Wlien lie had 
parted from hi.s aunt in the niorning, she had told 
him he should do so, and he had niiswen'd her 
with a half-]»roiniso, not himself certain that lie 
wished to follow her advico iinmediatcdy, though 
the intention of making hiinsclf known sooner or 
later to klrs Vallance had 'been in his thoughts 
since his conversation with Hammond. The events 
of the morning had had the effect of quickening 
his intciitioTi. He knew the cottage in which Mrs 
Vallance lived ; he hod been directed to it by Miss 
Field, and he had to pa^ss it in returning to his 
aunt’s house. He* rang the bell ; and instead of its 
being answered by a servant, the door was opened 
by Mrs Vallance herself. The siiiglc maid-servant 
of the family was out for the afternoon. Brought 
thus suddenly face to face with Mrs Vallance*, 
Gcoigc was for a moment taken somewhat aback, 
but in the next he felt almost certain that he wns 
recognised. A iiuick, slightly startled, half-douht- 
ful look came into Mrs Vallaiice’s face. 

‘Mrs Vallance,’ he said, ‘do you know an old’ 
friend?’ liis voice confirmed her recognition. ^ 

‘You are — Qeoige Herder,’ she answered in a 
low voice, which, despite the effort mode to control 
it, trembled. She led him into a little sitting- 

‘ You knew me again very quickly. Mtt Vollanco, 
George began in a rather nurried manner; as 
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(iniokly ns I did yon. I saw you the other night 
at Mrs NorcottV 

‘ Were you there ? How did I never kcc you ? * 
JIlt voice waa still not very firm. 

‘ Jiisily enough ; I was with Fred Hammond. 
Wo did not stay long, and I kept a good deal 
in the background, for I knew no one. I did not 
soe you till just before we left, while you were 
playing.' 

The meeting might have seemed to a casual 
onlooker a very onlinary one, and to one of an 
emotional nature, who was aware of nothing 
further than that the two were old friends, less 
conlial than the occasion warranted. Ihit Tfonlcr 
was an undemonstrative man, not through sluggi.^h- 
iiess, hut through shyness of teiiipcrament ; and 
Kate Val lance’s life had been such os luul tended 
to subdue in her the outward expression of emo- 
tion. Oeoige Herder narrated to his listener the 
chief events of his colonial life; and Kale related | 
her liistory since the two liad parted. And thus it j 
was that, with old memories, waked to new life, i 
f=tirriiig in the. heart of each, the two met ami | 
talked with scai’ccly the e.vprcsscd warmth of: 
nld friends. Hy-aml-liy, Katy Vallance, returning I 
from aftcnioon school, entered the room, and was 
introduced to the stranger. 

‘You will stay to tea with us, Mr Herder, will ' 
you not, ami wait till .John comes hack ?’ Mrs 
Vallance said ; and George consented, although he 
was due at his aunt’s to six-o’clock dinner. 

John Vallaiicc’s sport improved as the day wore 
on, and he lingered late by the river. His mother 
and sister, with George lleixlcr, were standing in 
the verandah of their cottage, awaiting his return, 
and «john saw, as lie drew iiear the house, the 
third figure of the iiarty. The sight somewhat 
surprised him, for visitors of the male sex were 
not frctpicnt at the cottage ; hut his surprise wa.s I 
increased tenfold when he made out the ligurc and 
face of his friend of the morning. 

‘John,* said Mrs Yallaiicc, when her son had 
approached, ‘this is an old friend of mine, who 
tells me that you and he have already met. He 
is the nephew of Miss Fi(dd, and wont to Australia 
many years ago, as you liave Jieanl lier tclL His 
conimg back lias taken ns all by snrjirisc.’ 

‘ Why, when 1 mentioned Miss Field’s name this 
inoniing you never said anything !’ said John. 

‘ No ; 1 must ask j’our pamlon for that little 
dt?ception,* said Henler with a smile. ‘I >vas not 
sure at the time that wo should meet again so 
soon.’ 

There seemed to Jolin Vallance to be not a little 
mystery about the stranger, but he was content to 
leave events to explain themselves. Henler staid 
a short time after tea at the cottage, and then took 
his leave. A day or two afUT, he was there again 
with his aunt George found himself lingering in I 
Plymouth’ far longer than he had intended. His j 
aniit pressed him to extend his visit, and he fell in | 
very reailily with her wish. Soon John Vallance j 
and his sister became accustomed to the sight of 
Herder's browm beaixl, and kindly, sini-bronzcd 
face, at their home, and the fricndslii]! between 
George and the young people grew and ripened. 

Herder had been more than a month at Ply- 
mouth, when one afternoon he iiiaile his way to 
the Vallonces’ cottage with a fixed purpose in his 
mind. He found Mrs Vallance sitting alone in 
the little garden in front of the house. George 


came direct to the matter. * Kale,' he said (luictly, 
Imt not without a tremor in his voice, ‘ 1 
know whether I can offer you the same sort of love 
as 1 did long ago. I sii])pose a young fellow's 
love is necessarily somewhat different from that of 
a iniddle-j^'ed man’s, but 1 can promise the true 
affection of one who has not thought of any other 
woman since he gave up hope of j'ou. Can you 
accept it? I ain going to London lo-morrow, to 
write and arningc matters willi my business men 
in Australia. I have staid in England about as 
long I had intended. Am 1 to return to my 
bush-life, or to remain ]ic:re fijr good ? It depends 
upon you.* 

Kale Vallance placed her haml in Herder’s. 
‘Tlien I think we sliould all like you to- stay, 
George,’ she said. 

It xviis but a few iniiiutes after thi^ that John 
and Katy Vallance retunie«l from an afternoon’s 
walk. 

‘Join),’ said HeiYler, with his hand on the boy’s j 
shoulder, ‘ step-lathers are not always represeiited 
as popular people, either in books or iii real life. 
But supposing I wi-re to become, yours would we 
be the worse friends, think you ?’ 

‘ No, sir ; 1 think not,’ answered John with 
simjde heartiness : ‘ I have never known a father, 
and 1 will glailly take you for one.’ 

‘And Katy,’ continued Hi-rder, turning to the 
girl, and drawing hi?r to his side, ‘ 1 know you 
will say the same a-s .lolin.’ 

Next morning, Herder was in Loiuhni, and in 
the evening of the same day fouml liiinself at 
Hammond’s lodgings. Fred listened to his friend’s 
brief statement with a quiet smile. When it xvas 
finish 111, he said; *A month ago, you reinemher, 

I askoil you how your lillle story was to end, and 
you gave ine but a doubtful uJiswer. I bad luy 
own thonglit.s at the time, though I did not 
venture on projdiecy! You have answered me 
jiow’ ill the- most sali.^ factory xvay. 1 congratnlate 
you,* George, most heartily ; and all I ask is, that 
you let me be your “ best-man.” ’ 

THE ALLEGED DEGENERATION OF MAN. 

S<i3iK I'ccent athletic feats, particularly that of 
C’aptaiii Webb, in swimming across the Channel 
from Dover to C^ihiis, have drawn attention to the 
important fact, that physical strength, so far from 
degenerating with tlie progn\sa of civilisation and 
luxur}', is absolutely increasing and_ becoming 
more/ effective. On this subject, which is ivell 
worth rliscnssiiig, the S/vefutor newspaper has the 
following very interesting remarks. 

‘ There never W'as a ilidiision with 1 o.sb evidence 
for it, except a permani-nt iiiipre.-«sioii among man- 
kind, which is often the result, not of accumulated 
experience, but of an ever-renewing discontent 
witli the actual state of things. There is not the 
slightest evidence anywhere that man was ever 
bigger, stronger, swifter, or more enduring under 
the same conditions of food and climate tlian he 
is now. As to bigness, the evidence is positive. 
Modem Egyptians arc ns big as the mummies who 
w’Dre conquerors in their day, and modem English- 
men are bigger. There are not in existence a 
thousand coats of armour which an English 
regiment could put on. Very few modems can 
use ancient swords, because the hills are too 
small for their hands. Ekidiess wealth and skill 
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were expended in picking gladiators, and tbero is 
no evidence that a xiiaii among them was os big or 
as strong ns SliaAV. No skeleton, no stntne, no 
picture indicates that men in general were ever 
bigger. The Jews of to-day arc as laigc as they 
were in Egypt, or larger. The people of the 
Romagna have all tlie bearing and more than the 
size of the Roniaii soldiery. No feat is i-ecorded as 
usual with Creek athletes which English acrobats 
could not jHsrform now'. There is no naked savage 
tribe which naked Coniishmcn or Yorksbiremeu 
could not strangle. No race exists of which a 
thousand men similarly iiriiicd would defeat an 
English, or Cerman, or Russian legimeiit of ecjual 
numbers. Notliing is recorded of our forefathers 
here in England which Englishmen could not do, 
unless it be some feats of archery, which were the 
result of a long training of the eye continued for 
^nerations. Ihe most civilised and luxurious 
family that ever existed, the European Royal 
caste, is physically lus big, as healthy, and as 
powerful os any people of whom we have any 
accoxmt that science can accept Thiers’ French- 
man is Cicsar's Gaul in all bodily conditions, and 
with an increased power of keeping olive, which 
may he |)artly owing to improved conditions of 
living, but is prol^bly owing still more to 
developed vitality. There is no evidence that 
even the feeble races are feebler than they hccatne 
after their first acclimatisation. Tlie Bengalee was 
what we know him twelve hundred years ago, and 
the Chinaman was represented on porcelain just us 
I he is now before the birth of Christ. No race 
ever multiplied like the Anglo-Saxon, which has 
had no advantage of climate, and till lately no 
particular advantage of food, riiysical condition 
depends on jihysical conditions, and why should a 
race better fed, bettor clothed, and better housed 
than it ever wras before degenerate? Because 
I it eats com instead of berries ? Compare the 
Californian and the Digger Indian. Because it 
wears clothes ? The wearing of clothes, if bur- 
densome — which the experience of army doctors 
in India as to the best costume fur marching 
makes excessively doubtful, they ilcdaring unani- 
mously that brcccliless men suffer from A'aricose 
veins os men wearing trousers do not— must 
operate as a nemianont pliysical training. You 
carry weight iiabitually. Because they keep in- 
doors ? Compare English professionals with Tas- 
manian savages, living in identically the same cli- 
I mate, but living out of doors. The conditions of 
I civilmtion not only do not prohibit Captain Webb, 
who would have out-walked, out-swum, or strangled 
any German that Tacitus ever romanced about, but 
they enable him to live to seventy instead of dying i 
at forty-five, as two thousand years ago he, tlien ; 

S robably a slave bred for the arena, would have 
one. That races have degenerated in wliut wc I 
may call the physicid-moial qualities is incontest- 
able, or, at least, having the fear of the Duke of 
Argyll before our eyes, we will not contest it — < 
though wc do not believe the Greek Kleplit to be 
the inferior of the Spartan in courage, or the men : 
who defended Bhurtpore to he more timorous than 
the men who were defeated with Poms — ^but of 
physical degeneracy without chauge of food or 
climate we can find no authentic trace. The illu- 
sion is a mere result of discontent, and of inability - 
to see facts through the mist in wliich time kindly 
enshrouds them. That the human race, even 


under the Lest conditions, ailvunces very little in 
])hy8ical capacities, is true, but then it is true also 
that those coiidiliuiis arc fatal to the most power- 
ful of the old improving forces, the survival of Uic 
fittest. Still ail advance is perceptible in vital 
power, and wc ([iicstion whether a Greek swiiumep 
would ever have crossed from Dover to Calais, just 
ns strongly ns we micstion whether the ancient 
world ever possessed a horse which would have 
achieved u place at Epsom. Why should won 
grow feeble iii civilisation any more than horses?* 

TIIK MISSING SHIP. 

ItiniiT gallantly, that morning hour. 

From harbour she sailed forth ; 

Five hundred sunny hearts on board, 

A thousand hales of worth — 

A little kingdom on the sea, 

A little heaven of hopes, 

And whistled inorrily the winda^ 

And seaman at the ropes. 

Oh, what a picture-gallery 
Was in those wooden walls! 

Each man was painting out his draain 
Of woods ami waterfalls ; 

Of corn-fields bowing to the sun ; 

Of kine on sweet green-sw'atil : 

These were to be, .across the sea, 

And ho of nil, the lord ! 

No wonder ’twas, though lianl to part 
From all ImIovixI of yon>, 

Tluat such a shruit rang from the shl[), 

And such a shout from shore 1 


They went They’re gone from mortal ken, 
God only knowulh where ; 

Full many a fathom deep, iH?rchaiice, 

Each with his dream so fair. 

Not one shtall ever come to tell 
Of liow and when they ilied : 

If thirsting in a burning calm, 

Or whelmed beneath the tide : 

If storm, or rock, or horrid fire 
Tlic fatal liavoe iniule : 

If sfinie went m.ad, if some bl.'isphcmcil, 

If some embraced and prayeil. 

’Tis many a day since dicil our hopes ; 

Long since they left our coast : 

God pity them .is we do ! Then 
None should be mourned as lost. 
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OUR FEATHERED NEIGHBOURS. 

PARTRIDGES. 

My own territory is not extensive ; but my friend 
the ‘squire’ is very glad to see me trudging about 
liis farms whenever I am so inclined, llichartl, 
Ihe keeper, however, is my particular friend, and 
:i very intelligent man he is in his way. Some- 
times I join him in going his rounds, and thereby 
I have obtained a stock of useful and original 
information concerning partridges and pheasant.'*. 

There is one i)oint upon which Richard and I 
do not agree. He says that in the autumn, when 
the cold weather approaches, the parent birds 
separate from each other ; their companionship is 
di.'^.^olvcd ; and in the following ‘ pairing season ’ 
each chooses a mate without any legiinl to any 
former connection. But 1 caimot agree with 
llichanl in this particular, and I Avill state my 
Tcasons for holding my own opinion. Rook.s are 
known to occupy the same nest for several 
years in succession, an arrangement w’hich would 
certainly lead to serious misunderstanding, and 
no little fightings if they were not tenanted by 
the same couples. Swallows, after six months’ 
sojourn in Africa, wiU come back, and occupy 
the nests they built the year before, beneath 
the eaves of your house, llavcns, magpies, and 
the generality of solitary birds, are known to 
keep up their association throughout the winter, 
and continue their connubial state until one or 
both tall victims to the gun, or othcnrisc die. 1 
remember to have seen a partridge sitting on her 
eggs in a meadow not more limn iifty yards from a 
tolerably well-frequented garden. In that situa- 
tion she would remain perfectly quiet, though 
several persons went to look at her in the course 
of the d^y. She would also take the food that was 
thrown to her, without manifesting any signs of 
fear. The male bird was much more shy, and 
would not remain in sight if he were watchccL The 
following season they took lip their dwelling on 
the same spot, but, for some reason, they were 
lather late in bringing out their brood ; and before 


that event took place, it was found necessary to 
mow the grass. However, a certain portion was 
left for the birds* convenience ; and soon after the 
{young ones were hatched, they all disappeared 
^ together; and the following year we saw nothing of 
them. I have a strong notion, however, that for 
the two years they were the same pair of birds. 

lily argument, I acknowledge, has not os yet 
convinced my friend Richard. He maintains, on 
the contrary, that in the month of February or 
March it is as good as a play to see them go 
through a variety of autics with a view to pairing. 
I do not deny this for a moment, but I consider 
that tl'.csc may be the last year’s birds, which are 
mating for the first time. Nor do I say that the 
anticipation of R 2 >ring may not have an influence 
on the older hints, so ns to make them exhibit a 
renewal of their earlier frolics. Though they mate 
thus early in the year, it is not until towards 
the mouth of May that they begin to make prepar- 
ation for a future brood of young ones. I may 
here remark that amongst partridges there is some- 
thing peculiar, and pcrliaps amusing. The number 
of male binls is greater than that of the hens, con- 
sequently, they cannot all he suitably accommo- 
dated with mates. Some of them arc destined to 
pass a season, at least, in a state of bachelordom. 
At the beginning of the period of incubation, these 
unfortunate ones may be heard to utter a peculiar 
note in the evening twilight, which experienced 
keepers say is a bemoaning of their unhappy lot, 
or a late and desperate appeal to any disengaged 
lady partridge to take pity upon them. 

It can scarcely he said that they build any nest 
at all. They often take up their position on a tuft 
of grass in the open field, but occasionally they 
will exercise more discretion, and select a really 
secludcil spot in the hedge-bottom, or amidst the 
thicket of a wliin-hush, where the hen lays from 
twelve to twenty eggs. It is at this time that we, 
by careful oliservation, may become aware of the 
many dangers and enemies by which the partridge 
is b^t, and when duly considered, it is surprising 
that so many come to maturity. The hedgehog, 
if once he discovers the spot where the partridge’s 
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eggs are laid, will watch for hours for on oppor- 
tunity of pilfering the poor bird’s store. At last, 
when its patience is exhausted, and relying on 
its defensive armour, it will boldly attack the hen, 
drive her from the nest, and feast on the eggs. 
The stoat, the weasel, and the rat arc often most 
destructive, if they liave but a chance ; and the 
keepers, not having faith in the doctrine pro- 
pounded by the late Mr Waterton about the 
balance of nature, shew no mercy to such 'vermin,* 
whenever they come in their yfoy. A host of 
birds may be reckoned amongst the eneinics of 
the partridge. The carrion crow and the raven 
are well known to be coustantly ready to make a 
raid on a nest of eggs. Kven tlie rook — whose 
character is none of the best, in Kichard's estima- 
tion — if once it obtains a taste for such luxuries, 
is said to take as many as can be found. This, 

. however, requires confirmation. Jays and magpies 
are particularly keen in availing themselves of the 
first opportunity of committing a robbery in the 
absence of the parent birds. According to keepers’ 
law, not one of these creatures should live, except 
the rook, which, being a doubtful subject, is allowed 
the benefit thereof. 

Few people imagine that the country is so 
numerously stocked with rats as it seinns to he. 
Many of the hedgerows almost swarm with them. 
One day, in our rouinls, we heanl a peculiar 
squeak, as of some animal in pain. 

‘ What *8 that ?* I inquired. 

'It 's a leveret,’ replied Uichard ; ' 1 should think 
a weasel has got liold of him.* 

A slight movement amongst the turnips was 
sufficient to induce the keeper to take aim, and 
immediately after we found a large rat, which hod 
been shot in the midst of his dainty dining. 

' I killed eighteen of tlicse gentry in that hedge- 
row only last week,’ exclaimed Richard in disgust ; 
'they come out from the houses in the suminciv 
time.’ 

The partridge sits very closely for three weeks 
and three days, when occasionally the young birds 
may be seen to run off before they are entirely 
divested of the shell. Both parent birds will 
defend their brood ivith wonderful courage ; and 
even when surprised by man himself, they will 
cover the rctrecit of the young ones, as if altogtithcr 
regardless of their own danger. It is also curious 
to notice, that when hut a few hours old, the baby 
partridges disappear in a most mysterious manner, 
creeping beneath grass which would seem quite 
inadequate to alfonl them shelter. Often have 1 
suddenly come upon a very young brood, when 
both the old and young binls would set up a 
great cry of alarm ; but in a moment or so^ they had 
all vanished, os it were by magic, beneath the 
ground. The hen partridge has the reputation of 
being a good mother, and it is no more than she 
truly deserves. She sits very closely on her eggs, 
and is materially assisted by the male in the defence 
of the young bii^s, in cose of danger. It is therefore 
seldom that their eggs are taken for the purpose c:f 


setting them under a barn-door fowL Tins, how- 
ever, is done in some instances, for example, wIkmi 
the nest is exposed to peculiar danger, and there 
is littlo chance of the brood being brought out ; ur 
where the hen has been driven away by one of iu 
numerous enemies, and the eggs are rescued iu ■ 
time. Otherwise, it is considered far more profit, 
able to let them take their natural course. 

With the pheasants it is very different. The lion 
is not a close sitter, nor docs the male bird — wliic.h 
unlike the partridge, has many wives— shew any 
regard whatever for his progeny. The kcepias I 
therefore frequently take their eggs and place llicin I 
under the cumiiioii fowl. As soon as they are I 
hatched, they arc taken iulo the woods, the inotlitT j 
being kept under a coop, whilst tho chicks have ’ 
comparative liberty. | 

‘ I *vc a nice lot of young birds, sir, in tho cover ■ 
there,* said Richard if you cau manage to get . 
through the hedge,* he added. I 

Surmouuting the obstacle without any particular ! 
difficulty, we entered the wood. The hens re- ! 
peatiidly poked their hoails through the bam of ! 
their coops, us if they fully understood for wliaL 
purpose tho keeper had come ; but the young pheas- 
ants were not to bo seen. The keeper whistlcfl 
Tcpcato<lly in a low soft key for some time, perhaps 
for four or five minutes, when, in a weird-liko ; 
manner, tho young birds came silently from the 
thickets. They did not follow one another, hut 
each seemed to converge individually from its own 
special hiding-place. It remindod mo of Roderick 
JJliu’s warriors that appeared so mysteriously when ' 
summoned by their leader. | 

‘ You see,’ said Richard, ‘ these birds .arc ralhcif ! 
late ; they all look like hens ; but I *vc anothia* i 
lot, wliich 1*11 shew you by-and-hy, that arc ' 
beginning to shew better plumage.’ j 

They niaiiifested no signs of fear, hut took their 
food with .as inucli uncoiicerii as though they hail | 
been domestic chickens. 1 expressed a hint that 
it seemed almost cruel to shoot the creatures at ; 
some future day, after having been mode pets of 
for BO long a time. 

'That’s just what the squire says,* replied 
Ricliard ; ‘ hut, bless you, sir, wc shan’t know ’em 
when they get away ; and hesitlcs, if they had 
been young ducks or chicks they’d have h.ad 
Uicir heads chopped off or their necks twisted ; 
and I *m sure it ’s far better, and more sportsman- 
like for ’em to be shot handsome and done with.* 
Richard evidently was of the same, opinion with , 
tho old general who declared of soldiers : ‘Few i 
die a death less painful, none a more honourable . 

one.* . 1 ' 

When the harvest has begun, especially if it be 
early, and some weeks have to elapse before the 
first of September, the keepers have a busy time. 
They ought frequently to be in tho fields dunng . 
the process of ‘ cutting,* to see that tho birds are | 
not frightened more than is absolutely necessary, j 
and thus rendered wild and difficult to approac i. j 
If the liarv^st is late, and much corn is leic | ^ 
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standing, the birds, especially in cold or windy 
weather, will lio close, to the great annoyance of 
the sportsman. BoUi the numbers and condition 
of the birds are considerably aflected by the 
weather ; a cold, wet spring is not favourable, 
but a genial atmosphere, as may be expected, will 
produce fine coveys. I have counted nineteen 
birds, all strong and active, which had been roared 
by one pair. Tliirteeu or fifteen arc not to be 
consideTcd at all extraonlinarv as to numbers, 
though some, of course, are less, from various 
accidents.^ 

‘Ah ! sir,’ says Richard, 'hut partridge-shooting 
isn’t what it was. It was bonny sport in my 
young days. Gentlemen then wasn’t above walk- 
ing through the stubble in the early part of the 
clay. We knew nothing about " beaters” in them 
times. To be sure, the stubble was longer then 
than it is now. Them new mowing-machines 
don't leave behind ’em enough to shelter a cock- 
^rrow. It’s many a hundred brace of birds as 
I^vc seen brought down, particularly when the 
com was in stook. ’Twas a pretty sight to see a 
brace o’ good setters or pointers at work ; but, 
bless you, sir, they are of little use now. It’s 
only retrievers as are thought anything of. 
Once upon a time,’ continued the keejior, ' it was 
considered no bad thing if a gentleman had five 
hundred acres of well-stocked land to shout over. 
It mode a good long day for himself and a friend 
or two. Rut it’s all altered now. What with 
“ driving in,” and “ walking down,” and hreech- 
loadcrs, gentlemen have nought to do hut " blaze 
away ” as haul as they can lor a few hours, with 
precious little trouble to themselves ; and the next 
iiioniing they rood their owii names in the 
j)apers, and the "heads” of game the^ killed — 
as though killing w’os the great object of a sports- 
man — which it oughtn’t to be, sir.* 

Doubtless, there is a considerable amount of 
truth in Richard's opinion. 

THE FLAG OF DISTRESS, 

CHAPTER XXX.— TIIK LAST LOOK. 

‘Ur anchor!’ The order rings along llio deck 
of the Crusader, and the men of the watch stand by 
the windlass to execute it. 

That same morning, Crozier and Cndwalloder, 
turning out of their cuts, heard with surjirise the 
order for sending up the ‘Bluc-l’ctcr,’ as also that 
the ship was to weigh anchor by twelve o’clock 
noon. Of course, they were expecting it, but not so 
soon. However, the arrival of the corvette explains 
it, an ofliccT from the latter vessel having alnuidy 
come on board the Ortmder with despatches from 
the flag-ship of tlie Vocific squadron. 

These contain orders for the frigate to set sail 
for the Sandwich Islands without any delay ; the 
corvette to replace her on the San Francisco 
station. The despatch-hearer has also brought a 
mail ; and the Crttsadtr^s people get letters— home- 
news, welcome to those who have been long away 
from thqiy native land ; for the frigate has been 
three years cruising in the Sonth Sea. Something 
more thn-w mere news several of her officers receive. 
In huge envelopes, oildresscd to them, and bearing 
the BritLsh Admiralty seal, are documents of 


peculiar interest — commissions giving them pro- 
motion. Among the rest, one reaches Crozier, 
advancing him a step in rank. His ability os an 
oflicer has been reported at headquarters ; as also 
his gallant conduct in having saved a sailor’s life, 
rescued him from drowning — that sailor Hariy 
Blew. In all probability, this has obtained him 
liis promotion ; but whatever the cause, he will 
leave San Francisco a lieutenant. 

There are few officers, naval or niilitaiy, who 
would not feel favoured -and joyous at such an 
event in their lives. It has no such effect upon 
Edward Crozier, On the contrary, as the white 
canvas is being spread above his head, there is a 
black shadow upon his brow, while that of Cud- 
wallodcr is also clouded. It is not from any regret 
at leaving California ; but leaving it imder circum- 
sianccs that, painfully impress them. The occur- 
rences of the day before, hut more those of the 
night, have revealed a state of things that suggest 
unpleasant reflections, especially to Crozier. He 
cannot cast out of his mind the sinister impression 
made upon it by the discovery that Don Francisco 
<le Lara — his rival for the hand of Carmen Montijo 
— is no other than the notorious 'Frank Lara,’ 
of whom he had frequently heard— the keeper of 
a ^loiite table in the saloon El Dorado 1 Now he 
knows it, and the knowledge afflicts him, to tho 
laceration of his heart. No wonder at the for- 
mality of that letter which he addresses to Don 
Gregorio, or the insinuation conveyed by it Nor 
strange the cold compliments with which it was con- 
cluded ; far stranger had they been warm. Among 
other unpleasant thoughts which the young officers 
have, oil being so soon summoned away, is that of 
leaving matters unsettled with Messrs De Lara and 
Calderon. Not that they have any longer either 
design or desire to stand before such cut-throats 
in u duel, nor uu^* shame in shunning it; Their 
last encounter with- the Bcoimdrels would absolve 
tlicm from all sflgnti, or disgrace in refusing to 
fight them— e\ 'ill wo< 'there time and opportunity. 
So, they need have no fear that their honour 
will sutfer, or ^hat p ly one will apply to them the 
opprobrious epith/ . — Idche, Indeed, they have 
not, and theL on’/ regret is at not being able to 
spend another hour in Sun Frencisco, in order that 
they might look up the intending assassins, and 
give them into tlio custody of tlie police. But 
then that would lend to a difficulty that had 
better be avoided— the necessity of leaving their 
ship, and staying to prosecute a criminal action in 
coui*ls where the guilty criminal is quite as Rkely 
to be favoured ns the innocent prosecutor. It is 
not to be thought of, and long before the Ou- 
sader^s anchor is lifted, they cease thinkii^ of it. 

CrozieFs last act before leaving port is to write 
that letter to Don Gregorio ; Cadwalladcr’s to carry 
it ashore, and deliver it to Horry Blew. Then, in 
less than twenty minutes after tho midshipman 
regains footing on the frigate’s deck, the order is 
issued for her sails to be sheeted home, the canvas 
hanging corrugated from her yards is drawn taut, 
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tlic anclior hauled apeak, and the huge leviathan, 
obedient to her helm, held in strong hands, is 
brought round, with head towards the Qolden 
Gate. The wind catches her spread sails, bellies 
them out, and in five minutes more, with the 
British fiag floating proudly over her tatfrail, she 
passes out of the harbour; leaving many a vessel 
behind, whoso captains, for the want of a crew, 
bewail their inability to follow her. 

But there ore eyes following her, from farther 
off— beautiful eyes, that express sadness of a differ- 
ent kind, and from a different cause. Carmen 
Montijo and Inez Alvarez again stand upon the 
azoteii, glasses in hand. Instead, there should 
have been kerchiefs — ^white kerchiefs— waving 
adieu. And there would have been, but for those 
chilling words : ‘ Farting compliments to the 
senoritas.’ Stnuige last words for lovers! Santis- 
sirna! what could it mean / So reflect they to 
whom they were sent, os they stand in aiddcned 
attitude, watcliing the wai^slii]), and straining 
their eyes ujiun her, till rounding Telegraph liill 
she disappears from their sight 

Equally sad are two young officers on the de- 
parting ship. They too stand with glasses in liatid 
levelled upon the house of Don Gregorio Montijo. 
They can scc^ as once before, two heads over the 
parapet, and, as before, recognise them ; but not 
as before, or with the same feelings, do they regard 
them. All is changed now, everything doubtful 
find indefinite, where it might be supposed eveiy- 
thing had been satisfactorily arranged. But it has 
not— especially in the estimation of Crozier ; 
whose dissatisfaction is shewn in a 6oli]of|uy to 
which he gives utterance, ns Telegraph Hill, inter- 
fering with his field of view, causes him to lay 
aside his telescope. 

< Carmen Montijo!’ he exclaims, crushing the 
telescope to its shortest, and ictumiiig it to its 
•case. * To think of a ** sport ” — a common gambler 
—even having acquaintance with lier— far less 
presuming to moke lore to her ! ’ 

‘More than gaiiiblera — both of them,’ adds 
Codwallader by his side. * Bobbers— murderers— 
anything if they only had the chance.’ 

‘Ay, true. Will; everything vile and vulgar. 
Don’t it malu you mad to think of it 1 ’ 

‘No, not mad. That isn’t the feeling I have; 
•but fear.* 

‘ Fear ! Of what ? * 

‘ That the scoundrels may do some harm to our 
•girls. As we know now, they ’re up to anything. 
Since they don’t stick at assassination, they won’t 
-at abduction. I hope your letter to Don Gregorio 
may open his eyes about them, and put him on 
his guard. Inez! who’s to protect her? I’d 
give all 1 have in the world to be sure of her 
getting safely embarked in that Chilian ship. 
Once there, dear old Uany will take core of her — 
of them both.’ 

Cadwalladez’s words seem strangely to affect his 
companion, changing the expression upon his 
countenancOi It is still diadowed, hut the cloud 


is of a different kind. From anger, it has altered 
to anxiety I | 

‘ You ’vo struck a. chord. Will, that, while not 
soothing the old pain, gives mo a new one. 1 
wasn’t thinking of that ; my thoughts wore all 
occupied with the other trouble— you under- 
stand ? ’ 

‘ 1 do ; at the same time, I think you make too 
much of the other trouble, as vou term it. 1 con- 
fess it troubles me too, a little ; though, prhap<), 
not so much os it does you. And luckily less, the 
I mure I reflect on it After all, there don’t seem 
I BO much to bo bothered about As ^ou know, 
Ned, it’s a common thing among Spanish Ameri- 
cans — whose customs are altogether unlike our 
own— to have gamblers going into their best i 
society. Besides^ I can tm you something that 
may comfort you a little— a bit of information I 
had from Inez, os wc were platicamlo along the i 
road on our ride. It was natural she should Hpeak I 
about the sky-blue fellow, and my sticking his , 
horse in the hip.’ | 

‘ What did slie say ? ’ asks Crozier, with newly I 
awakened interest | 

‘That he was a gentleman by birth ; but falling ; 
fast, and indeed (^uite down.’ { 

‘ And Dc Lara : did she say aught of him ?’ I 
‘ She ilid ; she spoke of him still more dis- 
panigiiigly, though knowing him less. She saiil 
nc had been introduced to them by tlic otiicr, and 
they were accustomed to nuu;t liim on occasions. ! 
But of late they hud learned more of liiui ; ami ; 
learning this, her aunt— your Carmen— liail ])o- 
conic very desirous of cutting liis iicipiaintance, as ; 
indeed all of them. That they intended doing it ; 
— even if they had rcinained in Caliiornia. ihit ' 
now — ^now tliat thc-y ivere leaving it, they did not 
like to humiliate him by giving him the congB he > 
deserved.* i 

Crozier, with eyes earnestly fixed upon Cadwal- ! 
lader, has listened to the explanation. At its 
close, he cries out, gras])iiig his comrade’s liaud : : 
‘Will! you’ve lifted a load from my heart. I 
now see daylight Avhero all seemed darkness ; and | 
beholding yonder hill, feel the trulli of CampheU’s 
sjileudid lines : 

A kiss can cnnsiHirate the groiiml. 

Where mated hearts arc mutual Imiind ; 

This m)(>t, where love’s first links arc wound, 

That ne’er are riven, 

Is hallowed down to hjarth's profound. 

And up to llcavcu ! 

After repeating the poet’s passionate words, 
Crozier stands gazing on a spot so consecrated to 
liim— the summit of the hill — where, just twenty- 
four hours ago, he spoke love’s last appeal to 
Carmen Montijo. For Uio Crusader has passed 
out through the Golden Gate, and is now hca^ 
ingdown the coast of the Pacific. Cadwalloders 
eyes, with equal interest, are turned upon the 
same spot, and for some time both axe silent, 
absorbed in sweet reflection; recalling oU that 
occurred in a scene whose slightest incident 
neither con ever foigct Only when the land 
looms low, and the outlines of the San Bruno 
Mountains bqjin to blend with tlie purpling sky, 
docs shadow again loom on the countenances ot 
the young ofiicers. But now it is different, no 
longer expressing chagrin, 
jealousy ; ^ut doubt, apprehension, fear, for to 
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dear ones left behind. Still the cloud has a silver 
lining, and that is—Harry J31gw. 

CnAPTER XXXI. — A ROT.EMN COMPACT, 

A cottage of tlie old Californian kind— in other 
Tvords, a rancho; one of the humblest of these 
humble dwellings — the homes of the Spanish- 
Amcrican poor. It is a mere hut, thatched 
Aviili a species of sea-shore grass, the ‘broom- 
bent’ seen growing in the medanoft (sand-dunes) 
near by. For it is by the sea, or . within eight 
of it ; itself inconspicuous by reason of rugged* 
rocks, that cluster around and soar up behind, 
fonning a background in keeping with the rude 
architectural style of the dwelling. From the 
land-side it is approachable by devious and diifi- 
ciilt paths, only known to u few intimate friends 
of its owner. 

From the sea, equally difiicult, for the little cove 
leading up to it would not have demth sufficient to 
permit the passage of a boat, but fur a tiny stream 
trickling scawanl. which has furrowed out a channel 
in the sand. Tliat by this boats can enter the 
cove, is evident from oue being seen moored near its 
inner end, in front of, and not far from the hovel. 
As it is a craft of the kind generally uscil by Cali- 
fornian fishermen— more especially those who hunt 
tlio fur-seid— it may be deduced, tiiat the owner of 
the hut is a seal-hunter. 

This is his profession reputedly ; though there 
arc some who ascribe to him callin|ffl of a different 
kind ; among others, insinuating, tuat he occusion- 
ally does business as a conirahandista. 

Whether true or not, llafacl Itocas — ^for he is 
the owner of the hut — is not the man to trouble 
himself about denying it. lie would scarce con- 
sider smuggling an aspersion on his character; 
and indeed, under old Mexican administration, it 
would liavo been but slight blame or shame to 
him. And not such a great deal either under the 
new, at the time of which w'e write, but perhaps 
even less. Compared with other crimes then rife 
in California, contrabandism might almost be 
reckoned an honest calling. 

But Rafael Rocas has a repute for doings of a 
yet darker kind. With those slightly acquainted 
with him, it is only suspicion ; but a few of his 
more intimate associates can say for certain, that 
he is not disinclined to a stroke either of rood- 
robbery, or a job at house-breaking ; so that, if 
times liavc changed fur the W'orse, he has not 
needed any change to keep pace with them. 

It is the day on which the CrMader sailed from 
San Francisco Bay, and he is in Ills hut; not 
alune^ but in the company of three men, in personal 
appearance altogether unlike himself. While he 
wears the common garb of a Californian fisherman — 
loose poa-coat of coarse canvas, rouqh water-boots, 
and s^-skin cap — they are attired in costly stuffs 
---cloakB of finest broadcloth, jaquetas of rich 
velvety and calzoneias, lashed with gold-lace, and 
gleamin^^ with constellations of buttonai 

Notwithstanding the showy magnificence of his 
guests, the scol-hunter, smuggler, or whatever ho 
may bs, docs not appear to treat &em with any ob- 
sequious deference. On tbe contrary, ho is engaged 
^th them in familiar converse, and, by his tone 
and gestures, shewing that ho feels hii^lf quite 
their equal 

Two of the individuals thus oddly consorting 


are already well known to the rcoflcr— the third 
but slightly. The former are Francisco do Lara 
and Faustiuo Calderon ; the latter is Don Maniu;! 
Diaz, famed for his fighting-cocks. The first two 
have just entored under Rocas’ roof, finding the 
cock-fighter already there, as De Lora predicted ^ 

After welcoming his newly arrived guests in 
Spmiish-AiiKirican fashion, placing his liouse at 
their disposal — ‘ Mia casa a la disposidon de Vms *-~ 
the scal-iiuntcr has set before them a bottle of his 
best liquor — this being (ujuardienie of Tequila. 
They have taken olf their outer ax)parel — cloaks 
and htats — and are seated around a small deal 
table, the only one the shanty contains — its fur- 
niture being of the most primitive kind 

Some conversation of a desultory nature has 
passed between them, and they have now entered 
on a subject more interesting and uarticular, the 
key-note having been struck by De Lara. He 
opens by asking a question : 

I ‘Caballeros ! do you want to be rich?’ 

I All three laugh while simultaneously answer- 
ing : ‘ Carramha l Yes.* 

Diaz adds : ‘ I *vc heanl many an idle iTitcr- 
rogatory ; but never, in all my life, one so super- 
fiuouB as yours ; not even when there *s twenty to 
one offered against a staggering cock.’ 

Rocas inquires : ‘ What do ye call rich, Don 
Francisco V 

‘Well.* responds the Monte dealer, ‘say sixty 
thousand dollars. I suppose you’d consider that 
sufficient to bestow the title ?’ 

‘Certtiinly ; not only the title, hut the substan- 
tial, and real thing. If 1 ’d only the half of it, I’d 
give up chasing seals.’ 

I ‘ And I cock-fighting,’ put in Diaz ; ‘ that is, so 
far as to look to it for a living; though 1 might 
I still fight a main for pastime’s sake. With sixty 
; thousand dollars at my back, 1 *d go for being a 
gnind gaiiodero, like friend Fanstino here, whose 
horses and horned cattle yield him such a haiid- 
Boino income.’ 

The other three laugh at this, since it is known 
to all of them that the gauadcro has long since got 
rid of his horses and horned cattle. 

‘AYell, gentlemen,’ says De Lara, after this bit 
of preliminaiy skirmishing, ‘I can promise each 
of you the sum I speak of, if you're willing to go 
in with me in a little affair 1 've fixed upon. Are 
you the men for it ? * 

' Your second question is more sensible than the 
first, though cipially uncallcil for, at least so far os 
coucems me. I'm the man to go in for anything 
which promises to make me the owner of sixty 
thousand dollars.’ 

It is Diaz %vho thus unconditionally declares 
himself. The seul-lianter endorses it by a declara- 
tion of like daring nature. Calderon simply no<l8 
assent, but in a knowing manner. He is sup- 
posed to be already acquainted with Do Lara’s 
desim. 

‘Now, Don Francisco ! let’s know what you’re 
driving atf’ demands Diaz, adding: ‘Have you 
struck a veto, or discovered a rich placer? If 
BO, w'c’ro ready for cither rock-mining or pan- 
washing, so long as the labour’s not too haul 
Speak ou^ and tell us what it is. The thought 
ot clutching such a pretty prize makes a niau 
impatient’ 

•Well, 111 let you into the secret so far--it 
if a veta— a grand gold mine— but one that will 
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need neither lock-cruahing nor mud-cradling. The 
gold has been already gathered ; and lies in a certain 
places all in a lump ; only waiting transport to 
some other place, which we may select at our 
leisure.’ 

‘ Your words sound well/ remarks Don Manuel 

* Wonderful well/ echoes Rocas. 

* Are they not too good to be true asks Diaz. 

’ No. They ’re . true as good. Not a bit of ex.*ig- 
gcratioD, I assure you. Tlic gold only wants to be 
got at, and then to be taken.’ 

‘Ah ! there may be some dilTiculty about that 1’ 
rejoins the doubting Diaz. 

‘ Do you expect to linger sixty thousand pesoA, 
'\rithout taking the trouble to stretch out your 
^nd?’ 

‘0 no. I’m not so unreasonable. For that 
I’d be willing to stretch out both bauds, with a 
knife in one and a pistol in the other.’ 

‘Well, it’s not likely to need cither, if skilfully 
managed. I ask you again, are you the men to go 
in for it?’ 

‘I’m one/ answers Diaz. 

‘And I another/ growls Rocas, whose manner 
tells that he already knows what tlie ^lonte-deoler 
means. 

‘I'm not going to say no/ assents Calderon, 
glancing sympathetically at the questioner. 

‘Enough!’ says De Lara; ‘.so far as you con- 
sent to the partnership. But before entering fully 
into it, it will be ncce.ssary to have a more thorough 
understanding, os also a more formal one. Art! 
you willing to be bound that there shall be truth 
Dctwccn ua V 

‘Wo arc!’ is the simultaneous response of all 
three. 

‘And fidelity to the death V 

*To the death 1’ 

*Iiueno! But we must take an oath to that 
effect After that^ you shall know what it’s fur. 
Enough now to say it’s a thing that needs swear- 
ing upon. If there’s to be tresison, there sb(dl be 
peijury also. Arc you rcaily to take the oath ?’ 

They signify a.sscnt unanimously. 

‘To your feet, then!’ conimunila the chief 
conspirator. ‘It will be more seemly to take it 
standing.’ 

All four spring up from their chairs, and stand 
facing the table. De Laia draws a dagger and 
lays it down before him. The others have their 
stilettos too — a weapon carried by most S]iauish 
Californians. Each exhibits his own, laying it 
beside that already on the table. With the four 
Dc Lara forms a cross — Maltese fashion— and 
then standing erect, Diaz opposite, llocos and 
Calderon on cither flank— he repeats in firm, 
solemn voice, the others after him : 

‘ In the deed we this day agree to do, acting together 
and. jointly, we swear to he true to each other’—to 
stand by one another, if need he, to the deatfi; to keep 
what we do a secret from all the world; aiid if any 
one betray it, the other three swear to follow him 
wAsrmr he may flee, sede him wherever he may shelter 
himself, and take vengeance upon him by taking hie 
life. If any of ns fail in this oath, may we he 
accursed ever after /’ 

This infamous ceremony duly ratified, a drink 
of the fie^ spirit of the mezeal plant is a fit 
finale ; which quafferl, they take up their stilettos, 
replace them in their sheaths, and again sitting 
down, listen to De Lora, to learn from him tiie 


nature of that deed for doing which they have so 
solemnly compacted. 

Ill a short time he makes it known in all its 
details, the disclosnro calling for but a few words. 
It is after all but a common affair, though one 
that needs skill and courage. It is simply a ‘ bit 
of burglary/ but a big thing of its kind. He tells 
tliem of between two and three hundred thousand 
dollars’ w’orth of gold-dust lying in a lone country- 
house, with no other protection than that of its 
owner, a feeble old man, with some half-score of 
Indian domestics. 

There are but two of them to whom this is ncw.i 
— Diaz and Calderon. Rocas smiles while llie 
revelation is being made ; for ho lias been tlir! 
original depository of the secret It was tliat he 
communicated to Dc Titua, when on the day 
before he stopped him and Calderon at the tinfu-iu 
of Dolores. It is not the first time for the seal- 
hunter to do business of a similar kind in conjunc- 
tion with the gambler ; who, like himself^ has 
been accustomcil to vary liis piofo8.sional pursuits. ' 
But as now, he has always acted under 1)e Lara 
— whose clear, cool head and daring hand assure 
him Icailcrship in any scheme rcqmring superior 
intelligence for its execution. 

‘How soon r asks Diaz, after nil lias been 
declared. ‘ I should say the sooner the better.’ j 

‘ You *re right about that, Don Manuel/ rejoins 
Rocas. I 

‘Tnic/ assents De Lara. ‘At Ihe same time, | 
caution must nut be lost sight of. There ’s two of 
you know what danger we ’d be in if we went near 
the town, nr anywhere outside this snug little | 
asylum of Scfior Rocas, whose hospitality we may ! 
have to trench upon for some time. I duut know, ; 
Don Itofael, whether friend Diaz has told you of 
what happened last night V 

‘ He 's given me a hint of it/ gruffly readies the 
smuggler. 

‘U yes/ puts in Diaz; ‘I thought he might a*! 
well know.’ 

‘ Of course/ agrees De Lara. ‘ In that case, tlicn, 

I ’vo only to add that there w'ill be no safely for 
us in San Francisco so long os the English man-o- 
war stays in port. He who broke our bank is 
rich enough to buy law, and can set its hounds 
after us by night, os by day. Until he and liis 
ship arc gone’ 

‘Tlic Bnip is gone/ says Rocas, interrnpting. 

‘ Ha ! what makes you say that 

‘Because I know it.' 

‘How?’ 

‘ Simply by having seen her. Nothing Ukc the 
eyes to give one assurance about anything— with a 
hit of glass to assist them. Through that thing up 
there’ — he points to an old telesccme resting on 
hooks against the wall— ‘I saw the English frigate 
beating out by the Farralones when I was up on 
the cliff about an hour ago. I knew her from 
having seen her lying out in the bay. She ’s gone 
to sea, for sure.’ 

At this the otlicra look suiprised, as wen as 
pleased ; more especially Calderon. He need no 
longer fear encountering the much-dreaded mid- 
shipman, either in a duel or with hi.*» dirk. 

‘ It ’s very strange,* says ^ Lara. ‘ I ’d heard Iho 
Crusader was to soil soon, but not till another ship 
came to relieve her.’ . _ 

‘That ship has come/ returns Rocas — a coij 
vette. 1 saw her working up. the coast last 
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cvcninf(, just before sunset. Slic was making for 
the Gate, and must be inside now.* 

‘ If all this bo true/ says the chief conspirator, 
‘we need lose no more time, but put on our masks, 
and bring the aihiir off at once. It 's too late for 
doing anything to-night ; but there's no reason why 
we shouldn’t act to-morrow night, if it prove a 
dark one. We, four of us, will be strength enough 
for such a trifling affair. I thought of . bringing 
•Tuan Lopez, our croupier ; but I saw he wouldn’t 
bo needed, llcsides, from the way ho ’s been 
behaving lately, I’ve lost confidence in him. 
Another reason for leaving him out will be un<ler- 
etood by all of you. In a matter of this kind, it 
isn’t the more the merrier, though it u the fewer 
tlio better cheer. The yellow dust will divide 
bigger among four than five.* 

* It will,’ exclaims llie cock-Piglitcr with emphasis, 
shewing his salisl'action at whut Dc Lara has dune, 
lie adds : ‘ To-morrow night, then, we are to act ?’ 

‘ Yes, if it be a dark one. If not, ’twill be wiser 
to let things lie over for the next. A day can’t 
make much difference ; while the colour of the 
night may. A moonlit sky, or a clear starry one, 
iiiiglit get ns ail where we’d sec stars witliuut any 
being visible — with a rope round our necks.* 

‘There’ll be no moon to-morrow night/ puts in 
the smuggler, who, in this brunch of his varied 
vocations, has been accustomed to take account of 
siicli things. ‘ At least/ he adds, ‘ none that will 
do us any harm. The fog ’s sure to be on before 
midnight; at this time of year, it always is. 
To-morrow night will be like the last^black os 
a pot of nitch.* 

‘ True,' says De toa, as a man of the sea, also 
having some slight meteorological knowledge. 
‘ No doubt, ’twill bo as you say, Uocas. In that 
rase, we have nothing to fear. >Ve can have the 
job done, and be back here before morning. Ah ! 
then seated round this table, we’ll not be like 
we are now — poor ns rats ; but every one with his 
pile before him — sixty thousand pem’ 

* Carramha!* exclaims Diaz, in a mocking tone, 
Svhile saying vespers to-night, let’s put in a 
special prayer for to-morrow night to be what 
Itocns says it will — black as a pot of pitch.’ 

I'he profane suggestion is hailed with a burst of 
ribald inughtcr ; alter wliicli they set about pre- 
paring the mascanut, and other disguises, to be used 
in their nefarious enterprise. 


WANDERINGS IN THE HIMALAYA.* 

It was in the spring of 1873 that Mr Andrew 
Wilson — with whose writings many of our readers 
are doubtless familior—started, an invalid in search 
of health, for the Indian hill-stations of Masiiri 
and Siml^ hoping to get a distant view of the 
llimdlayo. But the first glimpse of the Jumnotri 
and Gangotri peaks ‘excited longings there was 
no need to restrain/ and he determined to quit 
S^imla, and place, as speedily as possible, a snowy 
range between himself and the Indian monsoon. 
Simla, purchased in 1822 from the Raua of 
Keon^id by the British government, has since 
then become the greatest sanatorium for English 


* The Abode of Snow. By Andrew Wilson. Blackwood 
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residents in India, and from it are all the most 
direct routes to the interior of the Himdlaya and 
Central Asia. It was here, therefore, that Mr 
Wilson made his final preparations for a journey 
which extended from Shipki, in Chinese Tibet, to 
the Sind valley, in Upper Kashmir, along the wholo 
line of the Western Himalaya ; not exactly over 
the tops of them, but tlirough a scries of elevated 
valleys, for the most part twelve thousand feet 
high, with passes ranging up to eighteen thousand 
feet. 

The preparations for such a journey vrere 
necessarily rather formidable, especially for one 
who, when he started, was unable to mount a horse, 
er walk a hundred yards. A tent was the first 
necessity; and one constructed after the imtterii 
of that used in Abyssinia by Lord Napier of 
^lagdala was found to be by far the best that 
could have been procured for the purpose, lii 
order to avoid taking a small army of coolies, the 
amount of provisions, tent furniture, &c. was cut 
down to the lowest point. In most villages, 
mutton, milk, and coarse Hour could be procured. 
The need of stimulants in the highly rarefied air 
of the mountains is very slight, but a supply of 
compressed vegetables was indispensable. 

The first part of the journey was along ‘the 
Great Hindusthan and Tibet Road/ which stretches 
from Simla to the gloomy valley of the Sutlej. 
And along this road, which is in reality a mere 
bridle-path, running often without any parapet, 
and only seven or eight feet broad, across the 
face of enormous precipices and nearly precipitous 
slopes, Mr Wilson liad to bo carried in a damli^ 
the nearest approach to travelling in w'hich, he 
siiys, ‘is sitting in a hulf-rcefed topsail in a storm, 
with the head and shoulders above the yard.’ 
Blit so much do the bearers dislike this special 
work, that it is difficult, says our traveller, ‘ when 
tlic road is narrow, and the rocks are falling, and 
one’s feet are dangling over a precipice, for the 
candid mind to avoid concluding they would be 
justified ill throwing the whole concern over.’ But 
the Narkanda Ghaut w'as reached at last, and hero, 
at an elevation of nine thousand feet, a splendid 
view of the Sutlej valley and the snowy ranges 
beyond was obtained. To reach those snowy 
heights it was necessary first to descend into 
the burning valley. And Mr Wilson seems to 
have been haunted by a hut loo well-founded 
presentiment of evil as he did so. Yet the wonder- 
ful combinations of beauty and grandeur he met 
w'itli in his path, might, well compensate almost 
worse fears— at one moment catcliing a glimpse 
of snowy peaks rising twenty thousand feet high 
close above, and next minute looking down into 
a precipitous gorge thousands of feet deep. Green 
alps rising on every side, and llimdlayan hamlets 
built on ridges of rock, or some green sloping 
meadow clothed with white flowers ; and at every 
step giant trees, sometimes forty feet in circum- 
ference, waving their branches under the intense 
blue of the sky. It is pleasant to know that the 
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conservancy of these cedar forests of the Sutlej is | 
looked after by the ‘ Forest Department* in British 
Indio, so that the ruthless destruction which is 
the rule in the native states, will, wc hope, be long 
prevented. 

At Pangay, where the main road comes to an 
end, Mr Wilson bode adieu to civilisation, and 
prepared for tent-life, and fairly entered what he 
describes os the wildest and sublimcst region of 
the eartlk It was here he made his first acquaint- 
ance with the meaning of a granite avalanche. The 
whole mountain-side, including the road— or what 
had to serve as road— over which it was neccs- 
saiy to pass, was covered for a long way with huge 
blocks of gneiss and granite, while at one point it 
was necessary to wind over this rough footing, 
round a comer of the precipice, *on two long 
poles which rested on a niche at the comer of 
the precipice which had to be turned, .and 'which 
there met two corresponding poles from the oppo- 
site side.’ A ticklish position for the most experi- 
enced traveller, but pleasant camping-ground was 
found near by, at a >il]agc, where there was also a 
Lama temple ; and here and everywhere was to be 
seen the curious prayer-wheel, by the help of which 
the Lama prayer, Oru mani jmd me hanu — which, 
freely translated, means, ^0 God, consider the jewel 
in the lotus, amen ’ — ^is endlessly repeated. The 
journey from Lippe to Sdguain w*as over a pass 
14,364 feet high ; and here, for the first time, Mr 
Wilson rode the yak or wild ox of Tibet. And if 
any one would like to have an idea of the comfort of 
riding this creature, ho suggests ho need only fasten 
two ihrussion spiked helmets close together along 
the back of a great bull, and scat himself betw^een 
them. Before Suguam was reached, he wius com- 
pelled once more to have recourse to tlie dandi, 
and ultimately reached Pii (which, if onr renders 
will take the trouble to consult a good map, they 
will see is on the immediate bolder of Chinese 
Tibet), more dead than alive ; having been com- 
pelled to do- ten miles of the distance on foot, or 
rather on hands and feet, along narrow lodges of 
slate, often with no path, but only a few hard ends 
of slate sticking out, and a few ropes of juniper 
branches to help the traveller across some fright- 
ful chasm ; while it seemed to our already in- 
valided hero as if the whole precipice hacl got 
into tho habit of detaching itself in fragments into 
the river, which in these deep gorges foamed along 
at the rate of twenty miles an hour. 

The * Valley of the Shadow of Death,* os some 
one has not inaptly called the valley of the Sutlej, 
was destined to prove no pleasant halting-place. 
For a month Mr Wilson lay in his tent struggling 
with disease and misery. A Moravian missionary 
stationed here was absent, and his wife, a kindly, 
well-meaning woman, seems hardly to have been 
an efficient nurse ; whUe the immediate proximity 
of scorpions^ serpents, sandflies, and wild beasts 
kept the invalid^ man in a state of perpetual 
torment With the return of the misrionary, how- 
ever, matters improved, and as soon as possible the 


kindly German accompanied tho invalid to higher 
ground, and together they set oif for Shipki, in 
Chinese Tibet In tho course of that journey our 
attention is called to the geological fonnation of 
the rocks, and to tho fact that * across the Chinese 
bonier the mountains arc rolling plains of quartz 
and whitish granite, probably containing greiit gold 
deposits.* Mr Wilson atlduccs adequate evidence 
to support his conclusion that imporhmt gold-fields 
are to ho found in Chiiicso Tibet, tho proper 
working of which has been effectually prevented 
hitherto, both by tho Lama religion, and by the 
absence of the mechanical appliances of civilisa- 
tion; but the fact itself m.ay account in hirge 
ineasuTc for tho jealous caro with which foreigners 
are excluded from this land of mineral wealth. 

*11io dilficultics Mr Wilson himself encountered 
in his cfTorts to peTietrato beyond the frontier are 
decidedly amusing, and serve to indicate a few of 
the peculiarities of tho people. lie had scut his 
servants in advance to Shipki, thtat they inighii 
pitch his little . mountain-tent before his arrival ; 


very steep slope of a hill, above a foaming river; 
that tliere is no level ground there, except tlio 
roofs of the houses, which are je.alously guanlcd by 
huge Tilxitan inastilFs, and the narrow tcrrficiul 
liclds surrounded by prickly hedges on stone walls. 
Of course, the only apparently av.ailable spot was 
on one of these fields. But liero a formidable 
obstacle presented itself, in the shape of a band 
of ]}owerm], liatidsoiiio, young Tartar women, who 
constituted themselves guardians of tho ground, 
and shewed determined fight In vain tho Mora- 
vian missionary, who was with our traveller, 
argued iluciitly in Tibetan. His elofpicncc was 
wasted. To use force was impossible; for, to say 
nothing of tho want of Kn^dish gallantry such a 
jirocccdin^ would htivc implied, Mr AVilsun very 
much doubts if these young Tartar women would 
not hiivc proved more than a match for his hand- 
ful of servants ; and most certainly the men of the 
place would havo found in any attempt !at attack 
a pretext for a murderous assfiiilt There appciired 
nothing for it but ignominiously to submit. But 
forlunatcly, a Lama, for whom, Mr Pogell, tho 
missionary, had done some medical service, ap- 
pciiTcd on the spot, and offered the strangers a 
field of his own ; on which for tw'o nights they 
were pennitted to encamp. But evc^ attempt to 
proceed further proved unavailing. The Tibetans 
reasoned ^ that wherever Englishmen set foot in a 
country, however peaceably at first, they ended by 
conquering it ; that the only way to keep^ their 
country was to keep Englishmen out’ So without 
losing further time, Mr Wilson resolved to alter 
his route, and reacn Kashmir by way of remote 
Tibetan provinces such os Zanskar. 

Meanwhile he had heard more than enough of 
the crueltjr of the people whose acqi^ntanco ho 
was so anxious to make ; while some idea of their 
social condition may be gained from the fact that 
polyandry is not only tolerated, but is 
the common marriage custom of thirty millions oi 
people,’ being newy universal throughout the 
Tibetan-Bpeanng provinces. The people are enor- 
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xnoUB eaters, and not overparticular ns to the the guest of the Resident, the late lamented Mr Lo 
quality of their food. Ferocity is so much admired Pocr Wynne. 

that, in order to create it, we find the people fond * The valley of Kashmir has been so often 
of eating putrid meat, and giving to infanta a pap described, that its beauty and general characteristics 
made of dried meat ground into powder and mixed are }>robably familiar to our readers. Yet much 
with ^ fresh blood ; after which we need not be remains to be Imown. It must have been pleasant 
astonished to find the men strong to bear enormous for the nearly worn-out traveller to find himself at 
burdens, and endure the long marches they are last in one of the most delightful regions of the earth, 
often compelled to make up and down their In a valley six thousand feet above the sea, sixty 
terrible mountains. Strong-ucrvc<l, too, to judge miles long, and foi-W in breadth, surrounded and 
by the way they will cross their rivers, by means protected by magnificent mount.'iins, with a tern- 
of ihajh&la or twig britlges, made simply of two perate climate, brilliant vegetation, anil a capital 
thick ropes of twigs stretched— sometimes at aeon- which, on a cursory glance, might bear coiimari- 
siderable height over the river— a distance of from son with Florence, it wouhl be well, Mr Wilson 
four to six feet apart, wliilc another rope runs suggests, if the visitor would not be disenchanted, 
between them, three or four feet lower, connected not to venture too far into ilie interior ; but 
with the upper ropes only by more slender twists ‘sonio of the canals i»resent dclicioutfly pictur- 
of birch twjg. It docs not lake a very vivid csrpie scenes such as even Venice cannot boast.’ 
imagination to realise the sensations of the ordi- The Soiit-i-kol, or Apple-tree Canal, which coii- 
nary traveller who finds liimsclf half-way across nects the Dal with the Jhclaiii, must be xuagniti- 
Komo roaring torrent, with merely a bending ro|}e cent, the stream covered with af|uutic birds of 
bctivcen himself and certain destruction. But then every variety of plumage, and splendid trees rising 
lie is compcnsatc<l for putting his neck in jeopardy from its lulus-fniigcd smooth green banks ; while 
by the si^nt of mountains like Lio Ponjyiil, which on the Dal itself (a lake five miles long and about 
stands like a great fortress between Iran and half as broad) arc floating gardens, curiously 
Tnran, between tlie dominions of the Aryan and the formed. 'The reeds, sedges, water-lilies, and 
Tartar race, rising to a height of 22,183 feet. Its other aquatic plants whidi grow together in 
cream-coloured granite and quartz towers, walls, tangled confusion, arc, when they cluster more 
and aiguilles su^'csting * Milan cathedral magni- thickly than usual, detached from their roots ; the 
lied many million times.’ leaves of the plants arc spread over the stems, and 

In tlie province of Lahant, through wliich Mr covered with soil, on which melons and cucumbers 
Wilson passed, ho found the Moravians hntl arc mrown.’ But still more useful to the people of 
created (uiite an oasis in the midst of the squalor Kashmir is the horned water-nut {Traba bitpinosa)^ 
and wildness of a siKirso Himdluyan population, which ^tr Wilson tells us is ground into flour 
TJiey have their head<[uarters at Kaclcng, and and xmidc into bread; sixty thousand tons of it 
their work, as Mr Wilson observes, is not to be are said lo be taken;cvcry season from the Wutlar 
judged by the number of their converts. They Lake alone. Indeed, nature seems to have pro- 
have translated almost the whole of the New vided for a far larger population than at present 
Testament, and have scattered Christian xiublica- exists in the country. 

lions over all the Tibetan-speaking countries, And with all this^ fair exterior, and these coii- 
besldcs conducting extensive educational opera- ditions for the physical well-being of tbo people, 
lions; and our rcailcrs are probably aware that, the inhabitants of the limd are disappointing— a 
with Moravian missionaries, education includes a people filthy in their habits, cowanlly and corrupt; 
knowledge of agriculture, carpentry, masonry, &c. nalf-starvcd, half-naked children, aiid worn-out 
Following the lie of the lliiiidlaya, always in the looking women, are everywhere conspicuous. The 
loftier valleys, our travidler "went over the great present Maharajah seems anxious to effect reforms, 
Schiukd Rws into the almost unknown province and, one day in every week, holds an open court to 
of Zanskar ; and when about a day’s journey from administer justice, and on tliwe occasions the 
the capital — a really considerable village — ^he was meanest peasant is free to prefer his suit. But, 
overtaken in a snow-storm, and obliged to hike pmctically, this nominal liberty is of small avail, 
mfuge in a Tibetan house, into which he was owing to the system of terrorism which prevails, 
oilmitted as a special favour. Though ‘typical of The famous trade in Kiishmir shawls has greatly 
Tibetan houses of the better doss,* it does not seem decreascil. The shawl-weavers seem to get miseiv 
to have been the place one would choose for a able wages, and are very nearly in the position of 
prolonged visit. The lower rooms were all occu- slaves, not lieing allowed to leave Kashmir, or 
pied by ]H)i)ics, sheep, and cattle, whilst the upper change their employment. The finest of the goats 
were partitioned off into a laige room occupicci by wool employed in making these shawls comc>s from 
the women and children, a cliapel, a store-room, Tilrfiiii, in the Yarkand territory. ‘ It u only on 
and a principal apartment, which Mr AVilson the wind-swept steppes^ of Central aiiiii^s 
shared with the husWnds of the wife, and any are found to produce so fine a wool But another 
wanderer who might drop in. A square hole in source of revenue is beginning to attract the atten- 
the roof admitted air, light, and snow. Smoke tion of tlic government- this is the manufacture of 
was expected to make its exit through this aper- silk. The present Chief-justiM of the court of 
ture^ but generally declined doing so. Certainly Srinagar hw^ we learn, made hmiseli practically 
the reader is not impressed witli the comfort of a acquainted with the breeding of Buk-^orms and 
Tibetan residence^ but Mr Wilson’s detention was the spinning of their cocoons, and he has actually’ 
not of long duration. With the first abatement of been able to induce Bnihmans to allow their chil- 
the Btoimhe proceeded on his way, and by a diffi- dren to eng^ in spiimintj silk. This is an enor- 
cult, unusual, and by no means desirable route, at moos step in the path ot progress, as those who 
last to Kashmir. And here at Srinagar, arc acquainted with Brahmanical habits can Mst 

the capital of the country, he rested for awhile, judge. In 1871, the Maharajah set apart thirty 
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tliousaud ^ounda for the development of this 
branch of industry. But at present the entire 
population of his dominions scarcely exceeds a 
million and a half; the beautiful valley itself 
containing scarcely half a million, while it could 
with case support four millions, and is admirably 
adapted for English colonisation. As matters at 
present stand, however, there is little chance of 
many Anglo-Saxons settling there, since * no 
Englishman can settle in the country, or purchase 
a foot of laud in it,’ and it is only by special per- 
mission that visitors are allo^ycd to .enter even 
during winter. 

Kot far up the Jlielam from Srinagar, the 
traveller conies upon the ancient capital. of Kash- 
mir, where there still exist the mins of a Hindu 
temple of ^at antiquity, Mts roof covered with 
sculpture of puicly classic design,’ and mmiy indi- 
cations that its details were boiTowed from Greek 
architecture ; though Mr Wilson is inclined to ask 
if these Eashmirian ruins may not possibly have 
belonged to a much earlier age, and have influ- 
enced Greek architecture, instead of being influ- 
enced by it. ^ At all events,’ he says, * this beauti- 
ful little temple stands alone, a curious remnant of 
a lost city and a bygone a"c.’ Another groat ruin 
which arrested the attention of our traveller was 
that of the once magniticciit temple of Martand, 
which he descrihes as one of the noblest amongst 
the architectural relics of aiitiipiity to be found in 
this or any other land. There are indications that 
a great city may once have stood urriuud it ; but 
now it stands quite alone in solitary grandeur, 
with exquisite pillars, delicate though now half- 
defaced ornamentation, and with a grandeur of 
outline and richness of detail which the visitor 
finds it ditUcult* adeciuatcly to describe. It is 
supposed to owe its existence to the must ancient 
dynasty of Kashmir. The Paiidii. dynasty ended 
twenty-five hundred years before Christ, which 
gives an antiquity of nearly five thousand years to 
the teinide. This is mere conjecture, however, 
and it is probaldy of far more recent date ; though ’ 
Mr Wilson adduces one speculation in liivour of 
its great antiquity, which should not bo over- 
looked. Geology leaves no doubt that the great 
valley of Kaslnnir was once a magnificent hike ; 
and there is considerable evidence that the teiiix>lu 
of Miirtand must have . been placed where it 
now stands at a pcrioil ‘ when the inhabitants of 
Kashmir were located on the slopes of tlie moun- 
tains, round what must have been one of the most 
picturesque sheets of water upon earth.’ <Thc 
])eoj)le were ludo-Aryans, retaining much of tlie 
simplicity and rich powerful naturalness of the 
Yeuic period, but civilised to a high degree, aiiU 
able to erect splendid temples to the sun-god.’ 

The people have degenerated since those days, 
and sniull traces reiuain of the hardiness and 
courage which once distinguished the Koahmiree ; 
but it must bjQ a pleasant land for tlio weary 
traveller to rest in awhile, and drink in scenes of 
quiet beauty, wandering— if such wanderings are 
permitted — in the * Gamcn of Delight,' the Nishat 
Bagh, or the Golden Island, or floating up the 
canals, enjoying a delicious repose, before once 
more osc^ding the snowy heights and diflicult 
passes which will bring him again into the land 


the Country of the Five Rivers, afar off, high above | 
the golden-dust haze, gleam the snowy Bumiuits of ! 
the giant mountains, whose whole line I have - 
traversed in thoir central and loftiest valleys.’ | 

A REMARKABLE DREAM. 

SoMK few years ago I was a resident in Hon^v- > 
kong, and there became acquainted with the fid. ! 
lowing circumstances. The story iUelf was related I 
one winter's evening— for even in China there U - 
a winter— around a glowing fire that put one in 
mind of home. The conversation during dinner 
hail turned upon dreams, and some very curious 
theories were advanced in support of the inter- ! 
jiretation of them. Our number consisted of eight ! 
persona ; and after a protracted discussion, in which : 
the number for and against there being any trutli I 
ill dreams stood about equal, Captain Topliam I 
proposed to settle the question by telling m a ! 
story of what actually happened to himself a few ! 
years i»reviously. Tlie cloth was removed, and at i 
the invitation of our host wc each drew our chairs I 
round the fire, lit our cigar or pipe ; and after ! 
mixing fur himself a glass of punch, the captain | 
related the following tale os nearly as 1 can | 
remember : | 

^ It is now, gentlemen, some ten years ago since | 
I WiLS fii-st-mate of the opium schooner 
JhtyrelL AVe were lying in Ilong-kong harbour i 
at the time, prex>aratory to sailing the next niorii- i 
iiig for Formosa. Then — and, for the matter of 
that, now— there was a great deal of smuggling : 

I dune in that beautiful island of the Chinc.v. Our | 
I luii'go consisted of thirty tlioiisand dollars in ayce, jj 
one hundred .and fifty chests of Tatna, and two 
hundred chests of Mai wall opium, besides a fuAV j 
sundries, which could be bought cheap enough in '• 
’TIoiig-kong or Shang-hae, but upon wliich wc 
liiriied a good round sum. Oaiilaiii Wilkes— 
whom I think you all know, gentlemen— com- 
manded her, and had made many a voyngi*, and 
run many a risk for his owners to the same place. 
At about four in the afternoon the captain left me 
to go on shore ; but just os he was stepping into 
the boat, ho cried out : 

" Topliam ! Upon second thoughts, 1 shan’t stay 
on shore to-night, as J intended. I am going to 
old Douglas's to dine ; and os, in all probability, 
it w^ilL be a noisy party, I shall slip away early ; 
so you can look for me about eleven.” 

“ Very well, sir,” I answered ; and then turned to 
sec that everything was all right for the morning. 

*At six o'clock I and the sccond-olficer hod tea; 
and after tea, he and I had quite a confidential 
chat about our voyage, the value of our caigo, 
and the immense risk that was rim in not ship- 
ping Englishmen, in place of the mongrel crew 
we then luidt Our crew consisted, by the way, 
of fourteen persons, including the captain. The 
captain, myself, second-officer, and two sailora 
were Englishmen ; a Lascar ; two Manilla men, 
two Malays, and two Chinamen, os seamen; a 
Chinese cook, and Chinese steward— in all, fourteen 
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BOuls. At about eight o’clock the second-officer stcwardi I called out to him by name “ A Tong 
had retired for the night, and hod left me alone but no reply came ; when I felt pretty certain that 
on the poo^ I well remember how my thoughts it was not the steward ; in whicu belief I was not 
then ran. 1 revolved in my mind the conver&v long left in doubt I had turned my head into 
tion that 1 hi^ had with Mr Spencer, tlie second- Mr Spencer’s cabin, to tell him of my suspicions, 
officer, respecting the immense value of our cargo, when I thought I heard steps stealthily approach- 
and the risk that we^ ran, both from our own crew, iiig me. 1 gave a rapid glance ; and there, not 
should they turn traitors, and also from the hordes four feet from where I stood, were some five or 
of pirates that continually infest the Cliina seas, six as villainous-looking Chiuamcn as I had ever 
notwithstanding our gun-boats, and the havoc that beheld, armeil, some with bamboos about ten feet 
they make of them whenever they come within long, and others with swords. In an instant, I hod 
range. ^ sprung into the cabin, and closed and bolted the 

‘Well, gentlemen, upon that evening my cfoor. With a yell, the whole of the gang mode one ■ 
thoughts were especially turned upon home, and simultaneous rush towards the door ; but they had 
to a dear mother from whom I had received a missed their mark by a second. I Lad planted iny 
letter b^ the last mail, and who was then in a back against the door, and thanks to my weight 
very delicate state of health. 1 hod answered her and the bolts, it resisted Ihuir combined elTorts to 
letter only tliat morning. force it. Other measures, however, 1 knew must be 

‘1 must have l>ecu on the poop about three- at once resorted to, and that instantly. Calling upon j 
quarters of an hour after Mr Spencer had left Mr Spencer to move his clicst of drawers against i 
me, and was thinking of returning to the cabin to the door, and placing two trunks on the top | 
loukovcrsomcpapcrsconnected with the ship, when of them, we patiently waited the coming events. 

I observed a sampan, or Oliiiiesc boat, hovering Spentier very fortunately liad a couple of Colt’s 
round the stern, l called out to the men in the revolvers in his chest of drawers, with which we . 
boat, and inquired what they wanted there ; but armed ourselves. The gang outside were evidently 
their only answer, when they found they were in deep consultation as to their next mode of . 
ohsei'vcd, was to pull away from the ship in the attack. One voice I hcanl raised above all the | 
direction of the middle of the harbour. Their others, and that otic voice was witliout a doubt A 
iiiovcmcnts I did not at all like, and leaning on Ibc Tong, our much respected steward ! From the little ; 
talfrail, 1 watched them until tlicy were lost in the Chinese I was acquainted with, I gathered that j 
darkness. 1 suppose I must have remained in this they were bent upon the treasure, which had come | 
position—tliat is, with my arms on the tailVail - on board from the Oriental Bank only that after- ; 
about ten minutes, when, without warning, 1 felt iiooii. It had been stowed away in the captain’s .■ 
myself lifted off my legs, and some one beliind me cabin, and was safely lodged in one of Milner’s j 
endeavouring to throw mo overbonnl. 1 am by fire and thief proof sales. 

no means a light weight, gcntleincn, ns you can * They proceeded to the captain’s cabin; but in j 
sec, weighing, 1 should say, then sixteen stone ; a very short time returned, and, knocking at the ' 
but the person evidently depended upon the door with their bamboos, demanded it to be ; 
suddenness of the attai^k to accomjilish liis pur- opened. At first they used threats, then entreaties, \ 

C l struggled violently, holding on by my promising us that not a hair of our heads sliould ; 

s to the rail, and letting fiy right and left be hurt But, though wc feiircd their threats, wc 
with mv feet ; and in the end I was successful, had no faith in their promises, and fully deter- > 
The Chinaman tripped, and lay upon the deck in mined that, if the worst came to the worst, we 
my power. Without a thought-, without a moments would sell our lives dearly. Oh, how we longed ; 
licsitiition, I laid hold of liim by the trousers with for eleven o’clock, for Captain Wilkes’s return ! 
one hand, and took a couple of turns of his ]ug- How patiently and engerfy wc listened for the j 
tail by the other, and threw him overboard. After Ridash of the oars of the. six stalwart boatmen! j 
1 bad accomplished this, I made for the cuddy. Ave heard four bells from the ditfereiit ships in : 
Arrived there, I at oiicc went to Air Spencer’s Iho harbour, some not a couple of hundred yards ; 
cabin; but upon trying the door, found it locked ! away; but it w.'is impossible to reach or signal j 
I gave one or two good kicks, at the same time them. Instead of a large port-hole, there was 
calling out to him to open the door. He sprang only the small dead-light, through which wc 
from his berth, and called out in reply that it could not even manage to thrust our heads, mucli 
was locked from the outside. I told him to less our bodies. W’^ell, sirs, when they found 
stand clear, and with a good one, two, three, that neither tlireats nor promises would avail 
from the shoulder, I burst the iloor in. There is them, they at once commenced their work. I 
no doubt 1 L.iist Lave looked very pale and very was standing on a camp-stool, endeavouring to 
excited, os his first question to me was : see w’liat they ivere doing, by looking through 

“ Wliy, Mr Topham, what iu tlie name of good- iho iron grating on the lop ot the door, when I 
ness is the matter? You look as pale as death.” saw one of them with a spear, at what, in militaiy 
‘I told him all that hod happened, and likewise phraseology, would bo termeil ‘'shorten arms” — 
my suspicions that wc had not seen the end of the that is, w ith the spear drawn back to its fullest 
allair, and that our best plan would be at once to extent, ready to Uirust through the door. I gave 
nmi ounelves. I told him to dress himself, one spring from the stool, and lucky indeed I 
WThilst 1 went on deck to rouse our two English did so ; for the next moment the point of a spear 
Bailors, whom we could depend upon, and bring grazed my cheek. Another inch to the left, and 
them aft to th.3 cabin. 1 had planted one foot in the I w'ould have been a deail man. Wc both then 
saloon, the other being still m Mr Spencci's cabin, retired to the farther end of the cabin, so os to 
and Lad my eyes directed to the stairs of the coni- keep out of harm’s way. We knew that they dared 
ponion, when, in the shade, 1 thought I descried not use firearms, for fear of attracting the attention 
a Chinaman. Thinking that it might be the of the ships in4he neighbourhood ; and no doubt 
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this was oiir salvation. Spear after spear was 
thrust through, some almost reaching us os wo 
crouched down on tho floor of tho cabin, when all 
at once we heard a crash, and, on looking up, to 
our horror saw that one of the panels of the door 
liad been forced in snfiicicntV for a man to 
thrust his body through. We both immediately 
sprang upon our feet, grasping bur revolvers more 


firmly, expecting that, in desperation, some of 
them would be hardy enough to try and force 
their way into the cabin. But they were far too 
canning for that. Two of them now got upon 
chairs, but taking care to keep out of tlie line of 
fire of our revolvers, and by side-thrusts — by 
W'hich they shewed that they were adopts in tho 
use of tho weapon— compelled us to kneel and 
crouch behind the chest of drawers one moment, 
into tho berths the next, and, at last, under the 
bottom of them, where we were for some time 
comparatively safe. But^ emboldened by their 
success, they now faced the broken panelling; 
and we could plainly see that, in another minute 
or two, tho matter would end by our botli being 
speared like wild boars. 1 whispered to Spencer 
to fire at the first head that shewed itself at the 
'panelling, and I would do the same— he to take 
the right, and I the left, so that we should not 
waste ammunition throiign both of us firing at the 
same person. I remember as if it happened only 
five minutes ago, two heads suddenly appearing, 
and myself and Spencer in the act of presenting 
our revolvers at them, when, as a flush of lightning, 
two spears were suddenly thrust through the aper- 
ture, and tho next instant 1 felt a twinge in the 
right side.’ 

Jlcrc the narnitor paused for a few moments, 
and after a good stiff pull at his punch, continued : 

remember no more until six weeks after- 
wards, when 1 was lying in bed in a strange 
loom, very weak and very faint There was my 
servant keeping me nice and cool with a large fan, 
whilst on my forehead was a cloth steeped in 
vinegar. By degrees, some slight lecollcction 
came btick to my inin<l of the events that had 
happened on that fearful night ; but when X inter- 
rogated my Chinese nurse, I could only obtain 
from him such replies as : ** Me no sabby ; doctor 
berry angry me lalkce that pigeon.” By which ho 
meant that he knew nothing about the matter; 
and that if he did, he was enjoined by the doctor 
to silence, otherwise ho w'ould be very angry wdili 
him. However, with a good constitution and 
careful attention, I was soon able to leave my 
room ; and then, and not before, I gathered from 
my old friend, Charles Lawrence, one quiet afLeiv 
noon, the following rather rambling account of 
the affair. 

** 1 have no occasion,” said Charley, to ask 
you to remember tho 8th of March, for that you 
will do to the end of your days ; but 1 have 
also reason to remember it ; for on that day, as 
1 learned by a letter from homo by the last mail, 
an only brother was killed on the Great Western 
' ^ilway, in tho collision that occurred near Read- 
ing; Well, if you remember that evening, wc 
were to have a great spread at Douglas’s. Thomp- 
Bon^ Wilkinson, and some twenty others, were 
invited, including Captain Wilkes. Of course, you 
know what a jovial fellow Wilkes is, good for a 
story or song; and can take his part in an argument 
with tho b^t of them. Everythiftg went off verj 


well during dinner ; and after the cloth liad bcRn 
removed, and one or two songs hail been given, the 
call was fur Wilkes. He, however, who is usuallv 
so ready and willing to oblige, mode some excuse 
about hoarseness, which, however, was so palpably 
fictitious, that wo all burst out laughing^; and npofi 
being pressed again by some of us, including nld 
Douglas, ho positively refused, and intimated liis 
intention of going on boanl at once. Wc conhl 
see that something hod occurred to irritate liim 
blit for the life of us none of us could guess. Before 
leaving the room, liowover, Douglas called him 
to one side, and asked liim the cause of his goin'^ 
away so early. Ho replied that he was uneasy iu 
his mind ; that a depression of spirits such as he' 
had never felt before, hod como over him u-ithin 
tho last half-hour, hut for which he could not 
account ; and asked Douglas kindly not to detain 
him, os he wanted to go on board to sec that every- 
thing was all right ; and if ho felt better, they might 
expect to sec him iu the course of an hour or so. 
And in an hour’s time he did return, not to join 
our party, but to horrify us with the details of 
what had occurred on board llie JKtVd J)ayrelL iJr 
Anderson, who was one of our party, went on honid 
immediately, to attend to you ; and Captain IVilkes 
ami two or three of ns procccilctl to the ])oliee 
station to rcqjort the matter. The police took tlie 
matter up vigorously ; anil thanks to a laige rewnnl 
offered by tho owners, one of the gang tnrneil 
Queen’s evidence ; and iu the course of three or 
four days the ivlmlc gang was safely Imlgi'd in iho 
Victoria jail. They were broii'dit up li'foi'u tho 
magistrate, and remanded until you are able to 
appear against them." 

‘ But 1 asked : What time did Captain Wiikes 
.airive on boanl the Dayrdl; it was sonic 
time after ten o’clock — of that I am sure.” 


“ Yes,” he replied ; “ I believe it was just half- 
past ten when he nulled alongside, for five bells 
were struck from all the other ships lying along- 


side of him, hit not from his oicn, wliich at 
the time he noticed as very singular. JVs he 
upproachi^l the ship ho saw two boats coming from 
the direction of her, but at the time he took no 
notice of them ; but there is no doubt, lie thiuk^ 
that these very boats contoined the gang.” 

But did they succeed iu ubtuiiiiug any of the 
treasure ?” 1 again asked. 

" No ; not a cent of it, thanks to Chubb. They 
had tricil to pick the lock ; and when they found 
that they could not succeed in that, they tried 

S owder, hut with the same result The two 
ish seamen were found tied in their bunks, 
quite drunk. They acknowledged that tho 
stewi^ hml given them three bottles of brandy 
early in the evening, os a present ; and they made 
good use of it, for they were half-drunk the next 
morning. Tho rest of the crew were too much 
afraid of their own necks to offer any resistance or 
give the alonn. The Dayrell sailed a couple 
of days afterwards, but with a fresh crow.” And 
so ended Charley’s account 
* About a week after this conversation, mu* 
tinned the narrator, *I appear^ at tho 
court, and swore to every one of the gang, eigM 
in number. They were sent for trial to Iho lligtt 
Court and were all foimd guilty of mutiny and 
conspiracy ; and sentenced, four of them to w 
servitude for life, two for fourtew years, and tn 
remaining two for seven years each. 
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* Amongst^ my letters from home I was not 
long in noticing one in the handwriting of iny 
iiioSier; this, singular though it may appear, I 
kept until the last, and toyd and played with it 
for a minute or two before I opened it In that 
Icttcri gentlemen, occurs the mllowing passage : 
«What were you doing, dear John, on the night 
of the 8th of March, at about ten o’clock, from 
that to half-past 1 I will tell you my reasons for 
asking. I had been very poorly during the whole 
of the ^y ; so much so, that after a cup of tea. 
about six o’clock, I retired for the night I fell 
asleep very soon, but it w'as a disturbed sleep, and 
1 awoke two or three times. At about eight o’clock 
Jane brought mo a cup of cocoa, and veiy soon 
afterwards 1 again fell asleep, and did not wake 
until about half-nast ten, when 1 awoke with a 
fright 1 dreamed that 1 had seen you walking 
along some struiigo street, and following you were 
three or four (yhinamcn. All at once they rushed 
towards you, at wliich you ran, but they ran faster 
tlian you did, and were rapidly gaining on you, 
when you at once insulc for the river, which wjxs 
some hundred yards distant You had gone about 
half-way when you slipped, and fell dow*n ; iin- 
zuCiliutoly the Cliinameii were upon you, and one 
1 saw witli a long knife ruivly to strike you : but 
with that 1 aw’oke with a ficreain.” 

‘ No^Y, gcntlciiien, T wisli to draw your attention 
to the fact, that the 8th of ^larcli, as mentiunod in 
luy iiioihefs letter, was the same day that the 
irild JJayrdl uHair happened, and also that the 
time from ten o’clock to half-past was the exact 
tiino that wc were placed in the most irnniiiicnt 
peril bv the smashing in of the iloor-panel. You 
can call it wliat you like ->a singular coincidence, 
or anything else you please ; but the fact remains 
that, while on llie very day and hour 1 was placed 
in great danger of iiijj life, my mother, fourteen 
thoiisaiid miles away, in dear Old England, hod a 
dream in which 1 figured conspicuously ; and 
although the incidents of the dretun did not 
exactly tally with the actual facts of tho case, 
yet they w''crc so near the truth, that I think 
you will bear iiiu out, gentlemen, when I state 
that it was a most extraordinaiy and remarkable 
dream.' 

AFFAIR OF THE DIAMOND NECKLACE. 

A DIAMOND necklace, possibly tho most costly in 
tho world, certaiuly the most celebrated, was one 
of the predisposing causes of the terrible French 
Revolution. Not that it was directly concerned in 
that fearful convulsion ; but tliat it gave occasion, 
rightly or wrongly, to intensify ilie suspicions 
cntortoiiied of the hapless queen, Mario Antoinette, 
and thereby to raise to a pitch of madness the 
hatred of the Fariuon mob against the royM 
family. 

Just about a century ogo^ the French court was 
steeped in a lower abyss of immorality than at 
any period before or since. The king, Louis XV., 
was a d4bauch6 and little else ; the nobles were 
i^carly as bad as their sovereign; the higher 
ecclcsiasticB coniod shameless dimluteness to a 
pitch hardly credible to readers at the present 
^ay; while tho royal palaces were thronged 
with intriguing odventurera of both sexes. The 


prime favourite was the beautiful but heartless 
Madame Dubony, On ber the king lavished 
wealiH that was sorely needed by his impover- 
ished country. In the last sixteen months of his 
worthless life, he showered down upon her sums 
of money equal to a hundred thousand pounds 
sterling, besides salaried officcB, houses, and lauds. 
JIo furthermore determined, in his infatuation, to 
present her witli a diamond necklace, such as no 
empress or queen possessed. The crown jewellers, 
M^f. Riihmcr and Rasseiigo, were commissioned 
to inako it, at an estimated cost of two million 
francs (eighty thousand jiounds). The whole of 
Europe was nmsacked for diamonds of sufficient 
size and lustre to fonn component elements in the 
necklace, the most skilful diamond-cutters to shape 
them, the most tasteful jewellers to set them. 
Rolimcr and Bassenge exhausted nearly all tlicir 
own capital, borrowed more from friends, and 
obtained credit to a considerable amount from 
foreign diamond-merchants. And so the costly 
necklace was finished. 

Carlyle brings tliis gorgeous ornament before us 
vividly in his own graphic style : ‘A row of seven- 
teen glorious diamonds, as large almost as filberts, 
encircle, not too lightly, the neck a first time. 
Looser, gracefully fastened thrice to these, a three- 
wreathed festoon and pendants, simple pear-shapeil, 
multi ])] 0 star-shaped, or clustering amorphous, 
eiicirde it, enwreath it a second time. Loosest of 
all, softly fiowing round from behind in priceless 
catenarj', rush down two broad threefold row's; 
seem to knot tliemsclves round a very queen of 
diamonds, on tho bosom; tlicn rush on, again 
separated, os if there were length in plenty ; tlic 
very tass^ of them w'ere a fortune for some men. 
And now, lastly, two other inexpressible three- 
fold TOW'S, also with their tassels, w'ill, when tho 
necklace is on and clasped, unite Ibcniselves 
behind into a doubly inexpressible six-fold row; 
and BO stream dow'n, together or asunder, over the 
hind neck — we may fancy like lambent zodiacal or 
aurora-borealis lire.’ Wc can almost sec the very 
thing before us, in these few lines of description. 

Just before the necklace w'as finished, in 1774, 
the dissolute king died, to tho dismay of MM. 
Bohmer and Bassenge. Madame Dubarry with- 
drew from court, with her ill-gotten money ; sony, 
no doubt, that she could not get the diauioiid 
necklace os well, and tlie jewellers equally sorry 
that they could not obtain the purchase-money 
from her. 

New actors appear upon the scene. The young 
king, aged twenty, was Louis XVI. ; and his 
queen, also aged twenty, was Marie Antoinette. 
He was simple-minded and quiet, she was light- 
hearted and fond of gaiety ; but neither of them 
evinced a taste for Uic profligacy which had so 
disgraced the preceding reign. Tho youthful 
queen, prone to balls and assemblies and brilliant 
life, bod also the natural fondness of young queens 
for jewels. Bohmer and Bassenge hod hopes in 
this quarter. They obtained admission to the 
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qneen, and displayed the matchless necklace before 
her admiring eyes. Whether she scorned, as a 
young wife, to wear that wliich had been intended 
for a worthless courtesan ; or whether she knew 
that the finances of Franco were in too embarrassed 
a condition to justify an expenditure of public 
money in this way— certain it is that she refused 
to treat for costly glitter. A pair of diamond ear- 
rings, costing sixteen hundred pounds, were 6till 
in great part unpaid for ; and it was not a time 
for her to run farther into debt. Almost in 
despair, Bnssenge visited various courts of Europe, 
in the hope of tempting some empress, queen, or 
princess to purchase the diamond necklace ; while 
Bdhmer remained in Paris, watchful for any 
favourable symptoms that might present them- 
selves. Thus ended 1774, thus 1775, and thus 
many succeeding years, during which time the 
gorgeous omamciit never left the hands of the 
jewellers. 

Now we come to the eventful part of the story 
—a conspiracy in which many persons were con- 
cerned, and of which Marie Antoinette was un- 
questionably the victim. We say * unqucstioiuibly,* 
because the verdict of Europe has pretty well 
settled down to an acquittal of her. We must go 
back several years, to introduce a new actress upon 
the scene. 

The Marquis and Marchioness dc Brinvilliers, 
when driving out of Paris, were one day accosted 
by a ragged girl, who asked alms for a descendant 
of Henry TT. of France ! The lady recpicsted the 
girl to call on her on the following day, and 
explain this singular application. Tlierc is no 
reason to doubt that the averment was actually 
tnic, Henry II. had an illegitimate son, to whom 
he gave the title of Count de Saint Remi. The 
count was rich and influential ; hut his descend- 
ants became gradually impoverished, until at 
Inigth, about the middle of the last century, the 
family was represented by Jacques dc Saint Remi, 
who lived almost in beggary at Bar-sur-Aubc. He 
kept parchments in his possession relating to the 
bygone estates of the family, and ivos always seek- 
ing for some patron, to aid him in obtaining resti- 
tution of property to which he conceived lie had 
a rightful claim. When he died, he left three 
children quite unprovided for ; and one of these 
was the beggar -girl above mentioned. The 
marchioness, interested in the stoiy, took the girl 
and a younger sister under her care, clothed them, 
and sent them to a ' pension,’ or hoarding-school. 
Jeanne, the elder, remained some years at school, 
then became apprentice to a milliner, then resided 
for a time in a convent, and afterwards removed 
to Bar-sur-Aube. Her descent from the royal 
House of Valois was acknowledged, and a small 
pension granted to her by the crown; but all 
attempts to get back estates and revenues were fruit- 
less. Grown up to be a handsome young woman, 
Jeanne bad lovers in plenty in her nativo town, 
among whom were M. de Beugnot and M. de la 
Motte ; the latter of whom she married in 1780. 


He was a young scapegrace who lived by his wits. 
The couple, assuming the titles of Count and 
Countess de la Motte, begged and borrowed money 
from all who would give or lend, especially worry, 
ing courtiers and influential persons by their 
importunities, and wearying ministers and judges 
about the Valois estates. Among those who paid 
attention to these representations was Cardinal do 
Rohan, a man who— if we are to believe klodamo 
Cumpan, one of the ladies in attendance on the 
queen— was intriguing and dissolute, a discredit 
alike to the nobility and the church. 

Now wc come luck to the necklace. M]i[. 
Rihmcr and Rissongo were still tlic owners of 
it in 1784, ns they had been for ten years; all 
attempts to get it off their hands had failed. The 
poor queen was beset by three tormentors at once : 
M. Bdhmer, to induce her to huy the necklace ; 
the Countess dc la Motte, to induce her to take an 
interest in the Valois question; and Dc Rohan, 
who was at that time in disgrace at court, and 
wished to obtain iin intercessor. She refused to 
see one and all of them, and out of this refusal 
arose a series of intrigues and crafty designs of 
most extraoiiVmary character. The countess per- 
suaded De Rohan that slie was in the habit of 
seeing the queen frequently, and luul iiilluencc 
with h(T. Thu cardinal believed this, supplied 
her with money, and commissioned her tf) inter- 
cede for him with Marie Anloinclte*. At this 
point we come into fx very atmosphere of lies. 
The countess stood us low in moral charjicter as 
Dc Rohan; the relations between them were 
very e«iui vocal, hut in later years each gave a Hat 
denial to the assertions of the other touching the 
events of this period. One ailmitted fact wa^*, that 
the countess gave to De Rohan, from time to 
time, letters pnrt)orting to come from the queen ; 
expressing the great intorcst she felt in him and 
his affairs, and gradually breathing a warmth of 
Reiitiiuciit alike inconsistent in a queen and a 
wife. An agent of the countess, ih'taiix de 
Villette, afterwards confessed that he wrote tliCM 
letters, forging and imitating to the best of his 
j11-up])lied skill, and using Iclier-paper similar to 
that used by the r[ucen. Dc Rohan, we arc told, 
believed tluit the countess was in the habit of 
seeing Her Mnjtjsty, believed that the queen wrote 
the letters to him, believed that she uras vrarinly 
and deeply interested in him ; and he shewed his 
gratitude by libcrtilly supidyiug the countess with 
money. 

The historically famous ‘Secret Interview,’ in 
August 1784, was cither an unpardonable error on 
the part of the queen, or an act of unijaralleled 
audacity on the part of the countess ; impartial 
history, now that the heat of contemporary excite- 
ment has passed away, leaves little doubt tliat the 
latter was the case. According to the accepted 
version of this cxtraoidinaiy alfair, tlio countess 
employed an agent* to seek out among the young 
women who frequented the Palais-Royal and oUier 
public places some one who boro as near a resem- 
blance as possible to the queen in form and 
feature. One Mademoiselle l^gnay^ Desij^v was 
selected. The countess, at an interview with ncr, 
promised her fifteen thousand francs if she would 
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fully carry into effect a plan laid down for her 
^idance. She was to be in a particular spot in 
the palace gardens at midnight on a certain day, 
dressed in a way to conceal her features as much 
as possible ; she was to carry on a cautious coii- 
verstition with a gentleman she would there sec 
shrouded in a cloak ; and she was to retreat on 
receiving a signal from the countess, who would 
be near at hand. AVhatever else in this strange 
affair may be disputed, it is admitted that l)e 
Itolian met a veiled lady at that time and place: ; i 
that lie believed her to be the i^ueen ; that the | 

S to the day of her cruel death indignantly i 
any complicity in or knowledge of the | 
matter ; and that both the countess and Mademut- i 
selle Dcsigiiy afterwards confessed that the latter 
was the real veiled lady. De Kohan Llindly 
believed the countess in these and other matters, 
and crcflited her statement (at the time) that the 
queen liad sought this interview ; it is also certain 
that lie gave her much money, under the iniprcs> 
siou that she was pleading his cause with the 
queen. 

It was in January 1785 that tlie profligate 
countess laid a plan concerning the famoius 
diamond necklace. She told Dc Kohnn ami the 
jewellers that the queen really wished to obtain 
\lic necklace, but was afraid to ask the king or 
his niinistOTs f(^r the money to pay for it ; and 
she plieil her artillery so skilfully as to induce 
the (vii'dinal to purchase the costly jewel. Ife was 
to pay for it by bonds, to full due at four succes- 
sive ])eriods ; and the f]uecn would (the countess 
asserted) provide means for these payments. The 
form of the bonds was drawn up by the cartliiial 
himself; the pcnniansliip was managed under the 
control of tlie countess ; and the royal signaturc 
to each bond, which he believed to be the queen’s, 
was forged by the counlcfs’s creature, lletaux de 
\ illettc. De Iloliaii expected that lie would h.ave 
the honour of handing over the necklace to the 

a ueen in person ; but this was the lost thing that 
le countess intended. She cajoled him, by 
means of pretended messages and notes from the 
(|ueen, to give the precious necklace to herself 
(the countess), to be uy her handed over to the 
royal lady. Poor Marie Antoinette neither sjiw 
nor wrote to any of the persons concerned ; that 
she was utterly ignorant of this plot, as of the 

S revious secret interview, there is now hanlly a 
oubt in the mind of any one ; whether the 
countess victimised De Kohan or not, one or other 
of those two worthies certainly victimised the 
queen. 

De Kohan and the jewellers were alike sur- 
prised that Her Majesty did not wear the diamond 
necklace, even on the grandest state occosious. 
The countess quieted their fears bjr fibs invented 
for the purpose ; and at the same time pemuaded 
them to avoid all public mention of the roy.al 
purchase of the jewel. When the first bond Wiis 
coining due, in August, the countess told De 
Kohan lliat Her Majesty had pressing need for 
money, and wished him to make soiiio arrange- 
ment lor postponement. This made him uneasy ; 
hut the countess induced him to believe tliat she 
find actually seen the bank-notes in the queen's 
liands. He little suspected that she had neither 
Been the queen’s bank-notes nor the qu^n her- 
self. Ifo made arrangements with the jewellers 
to delay the taking up of the bond until October. 


Meanwhile, where was the necklace ? The De 
la Mottes knew, if no one else did. Of cours<; 
they would not have dared to offer so costly and 
celebrated a treasure for sale; instant exposure 
would liave attended such a step. The count 
took it to pieces with his own hands, and 
cautiously sold many of tlic brilliants one by one 
—some in Paris, some in Amsterdam, some in 
London. The countess lived in grand stylo 


during that summer, on the proceeds of these 
diamond sales, somewhat ,to the perplexity of 
Dc Kohan. lie knew not how she conld obtain 


the means ; what he did know was, that the 
(feigned) letters from the queen, given to him by 
the countess, were becoming more scanty and 
more cold ; and that Her Majesty took as little 
notice of him as ever, when he occasionally attended 
Court 

The thundercloud was certain to burst soon ; and 
it did burst early in August ^I. Bfjhmer, not 
satisfied with the secrecy imposed n])oii him, on 
the one hand by Dc Rohan, and on the other by 
the counte&s, called on Madame Campan. That 
lud^ was inexpressibly astonislicd to hear his 
recital ; she declared strongly th.at her royal mistress 
had had nothing whatever to do with the necklace. 
Marie Antoinette, when told of it, sent for Bcjhmer, 
and learned from his lips how busy De Kohan and 
the countess had been with her name and her sig- 
nature. The simple-hearted king, not wishing to 
prosecute anybody, nevertheless saw that this was 
too serious an affair to pass unnoticed ; he informed 
his ministers, and proceedings were i-csolved upon. 
Cardinal De Kohan was arrested, actually while in 
his sucerdolaL robes in the chapel of Versailles ; the 
Countess dc la Molte was aiTcstcd three days after- 
wards ; Mademoiselle Dcsigny, and Cugliostro, the 
mysterious wizaril of those days, wore also cap- 
tured ; but the Count do la Motte eluded justice 
by escaping to England. 

Tlie parliament of Paris, which was rather a 
•judicial tribunal than a legislative assembly, inves- 
tigated the affair.' The queen's sij^iature had been 
forged on certain bonds ; the diamond necklace 
had never rcacliod her Lunds ; and the jewellers 
had not yet received a penny of real cash for it — 
here were facts amply sufilcieiit to employ legal I 
acuteness and judicial impartiality. In January l 
1785 the proceedings began. They were of a 
voliimiiious character, almost Teiniuding us of our 
Tichboriie case. The perjury must have been 
something awful ; for the declarations and counter- 
declarations contradicted one another with an 
audacity utterly amazing. The moral character 
of the nation, especially in the courtly class, had 
been brought down so low during the preceding i 
reign, that a regard for truth was little cultivated. . 1 
The conliiial jirotestcd that his one object hail 
becu to regain the favour of his soveivi^i, through 
the kind intercession of the queen ; that he lind 
tliorouglily believed in the influence which the 
countess claimed to have with Her Majesty ; and 
that he had been m'ossly deceived from first to last. 
The countess boldly denied everything that incrim- 
inated herself, declaring that she had been victim- 
ised by the cfudinal, instead of making him her 
victim. It was an awkward thing for her that 
Jtetuax dc Villette confessed to the writing of the 
letters and the forging of the queens signature ; 
and that Mademoiselle Designy confessed the 
part she hud piuyeil at the secret interview. The 
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countesfl, however, nothing abadied, either denied 
everytliing, or turned it to her own credit ; she 
wrote and published two or three pamphlets during 


the lengthened trial, painting licrsclf almost os a 
paragon of virtue and long-suffering. None of the 
accused, none of the witnesses, mode any direct 
charge against the queen at the trial; even tlic 
countess shrank from doing this when pressed to 
say when and where she had hod conversations 
with the queen, and hod received letters from her 
for Do Rohan. 

At the end of May, a %'erdict was given and 
sentences pronounced. The Count de la Motte 
was to bo flogged, branded, sent to the galleys 
for life, and his property confiscated (but ho took 
core to keep quiet iii England) ; the Countess de 
la Motte, with a halter round her neck, was to be 
flogged, branded on both shoulders with a hot 
iron, and imprisoned for life in the Salpetriere— a 
gaol for abandoned women ; Cardinal do Rohan, 
Capliostro, and Hradcmoiscllo Dcsigny were ac- 

J iuitted; while Retaux de Villette was banished 
or life. The king and queen were indignant at 
the acquittal of the cardinal ; an opinion prevailed 
that De Rohan and his influential friends had 
bribed some of the judges, a delinquency- not in- 
consistent with the low moral tone of the age. 
The king deprived him of his ofliccs, and sent 
him to reside at one of his country estates,- away 
from Paris. 

Alas, poor Mario Antoinette ! The Paris popu- 
lace refused to believe her innocent of the diamond 
necklace affair. Three years later, when the 
Revolution of 1789 began, she was taunted and 
reproached with it ; and when, in 1793, her career 
was ended bv the guillotine, the necklace was 
pointedly included in the catalogue of heinous 
crimes imputed to her. 

Wliat was the fate of the necklace, wo have 
already said ; the diamonds were sold separately, 
and bccanio the property of various owners, Du 
Rohan was allowed by the National Assembly to 
return to Paris in 1789 ; lie Lad a temporary 
restoration of influence, but deemed it prudent to 
retire during the horrors of the Revolution ; and 
died, quiet and impovciiriied, in 1803. Mlil. 
Bbhmcr and Bassengc were paid fur the necklace 
in instalments by him and his friends ; there wus 
no getting over this, for the bonds hail really been 
given to them by him, how'ever much he may have 
been deceived by the countess. Rather, wc should 
flay, they were ^rtly paid ; the £iilnre to obtain 
the rest of the money brought them to bankruptcy. 
About the middle of 1787, we countess escaped from 
prison (with the connivance, it is believed, of the 
authorities), and joined her husband in England. 
The pair kept up a succession of schemes for 
many years, to convert the rest of the diamonds 
into money, and to obtain iayour at Paris by 
imngled entreaties and menaces. The countess 
remained in England till 1702, when she met with 
an Incident which led to her death. The count, 
readily pardoned by the Revolutionists, returned to 
PariflL and was for a time in favour, first with 
Mirab cau 'ond Bailly, afterwards with Robespierre 
and Douton ; but he graduallv slunk out of notice^ 
and lived nearly forty years longer, bagging from 
eveiv one who would rive. 

This is the cventxul story of the Diamond ] 
Necklace. Veiy few persons now believe that the 
hapless queen had aii^t to do with it. 


THE FLOWERS* CHOICE. 

I nxARD the flowers on a day 
Confess in turn the frte which they 
Would deem most hlcsscil. 

The timid Violet whispered : * I 
Would choose to live — dare not die! 

Lot mo he pressed 1* 

The Moss-rose raised its dainty head, 
And blushing : *Ah ! what blissj,’ it said, 

* For aye to rest 

On some fair maiden's bosom soft, 

And, with her loving fiugcra, oft 
To bo caressed!' 

Tho gaudy Peony declared. 

As arrogant around it stared ; 

* To be admired 

Is all I ask ! And *tis my duo ; 

My loveliness leaves uotbiiig now 
To bu desired ! ' 

The modest Daisy said : * I know, 

Alas ! I am not fit to grow 
'Mid such as yc ! 

Yet Rod hath given to each a placo 
To occupy a little space, 

Tliougli mean lie be. 

Content with my estate, I pray, 

Where He has phiced mo, there to stay 
Till life is done ; 

Enjoying warmth, enjoying light, 

Until my everlasting night 
Obscure the sun ! ' 

And last tlic Lily, fair and mild, 

Spoke, sighing : * When a little child 
Is snatched by Death, 

I'd lovo to nestle x>uro and bright 
Within its hands so cold and white ; 

Or, in a wreath 

1 'd twine me o’er tho coffin's lid. 

Till from the mother's sight 'twos bid ; 

And 1 would mako 
Tlio hidcousness of Death appear 
Less foully hideous — almost fair. 

For her poorsakol* 

Tho Lily qpokc ; and for a spoeo ' 

The dewy teon were died aiiaoc I 
And all oonfessed. 

Who heard her gontio woids^ that da, 

So full of love and sympathy, 

Hod dioBen best I 
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THE AUSTRALIAN DESERT. 

Ox looking lit a map of the Aii-stralasian continent, 
Olio cannot fail to observe that, thoiij;»h IVcstcm 
Australia occiit^ioa a lar^^er space than any of its 
sister colonics, a vast extent of it remains a blank, 
uniiiarked as the dwellin^'-placc of man, a huge 
expanse of desolation ; and this although the 
earliest discovered portions of the continent are 
iiidiided >vithin its bouiulary. The story of 
Western Auslralia is one of almost incredible 
hardship, disajipointmont, and gloom, but also of 
jdiick, determination, and patience, tliough, so 
fettered has the energy of the colonists been by 
the nature of the country and the small area of 
agricultural laud yet discovered, that in 1818 the 
Jiihabitaiits seriously entertained the project of 
abandoning the selllcment for good. Since then, 
repeated expeditious have been organised for the 
<>xploratioii of the great blank space which coiisti- 
tiites a little less than onc-fiftli of the entire con- 
lincnt, and forms the western slope of that which 
geographers call ‘the (Ireat Interior Basin,* On 
the whole, these expeditions have achieved but 
little, ut a great cost of life, money, toil, and 
suifering; and there is liardly any hope that it will 
ever be possible to construct that overland route 
from cast to w*cst, which would be of iiiiniensk? 
advantage to both regions, for South Australia 
needs fresh outlets for her capital, and AW^steni 
Australia longs to pierce through the mystery of 
the desert which shuts her in upon the land- 
ward side, and says to her people, ‘Thus fur 
shall ye go, and no further.’ The explorations 
which preceded that of Colonel Egerton War- 
burton — known severally os the expeditions of 
Sturt) Eyre, Stuart, Gregory, and M‘Kmlay — had, 
with the exception of Mr Stuart’s discoveries on 
the banks of the Adelaide River, which led to the 
addition of hundreds of thousands of fertile acres 
to the colony of South Australia, been almost 
destitute of result The upshot of them all is 
briefly described by Mr Eden os follows : ‘ Wo 
bave followed Sturt until a sea of sand checked 
bis progress ; we have seen the brothers Gregory, 


one striking from the north, the other from the 
north-west, both brought to a standstill by the 
same obstacle ; and of the ariil nature of the 
country bordering the Great Bight, Mr Eyre’s 
terrible journey has eufliciontly convinced us. 
On the other band, we have Stuart discovering 
a fertile belt, niiiiiing due north and soutli 
through the very centre of the continent, by means 
of which the communiciitioii between the two seas 
I had been rendered comparatively easy. Diverge 
I from it fifly miles cast or west, and the sand-ridges 
j in all their hideous uniformity are before the 
I Imvell* r. Colonel Egerbni Warhurtoii availed 
himseli of Stuart s route until he gained the centre 
I of the continent, and then struck boldly into tha*^ 

! terrible wchtern desert of which his predecessors 
had given so appalling a description.** 

The first great and hopeful dilfercncc between 
Coloiml Warburton's expedition ami its prede- 
cessors was the employment of camels. In 1SG6, 
Mr Elder, an influential and wealthy colonist, 
imported 121 camels from Kurrachcc, with a 
dozen Afghan drivers, and tliu animals were found 
to thrive admirably upon the Australian vegeta- 
jtion. The Afghan drivers taught the colonists 
I liuw to treat and drive the great straiigo beasts ; 

I making them uiidertitaiid that tiny must lay aside 
stock-whips and bud language, for neither would 
avail with the camel, who is most docile and 
hard-working while ho is w’ell treated, but quite 
unmanageable and exccwlingly dangerous if he he 
not. Mr Elder's camels increased and multiplied, 
and proved themselves most valuable for every 
kind of service in which they were employed. In 
August 1872, the advisability of exploring the 
interior between Central Mount Stuart and Perth 
was recognised by the government of Western 
Australia, and the Warhurtoii expeditiou was 
organised. Mr Elder generously x>laced his camels 
at the disposal of the government, and oifered to 
provide native drivers, both free of expense. The 

* Joume]f Acrott the Western Interior of Anstralia, 
By Colonel Peter Egerton Warburton, C.M.Ct. With an 
Introduction by Cliarlca 11. £deu, Eitq. London: 
Sampson Low & Co. 
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govenintcnt Aftcrirards with<lrcw from tho under- 
taking; and Mr Elder, assisted by Mr Hughes, also 
an inllucntial colonist^ resolved to cor^ through, 
upon their own responsibility, a liberal and 
patriotic design, which deserves acknowledgment 
and commemoration. 

A glance at tho map shews us Beltona station, 
tho licadfjuartcrs of the camels, where the party 
was to muster, and thence to proceed to the 
Peake, the principal depot of the persons employed 
in the construction of the overland telegraph. 
From this point. Colonel Warburton was to moke 
a detour to the wcstwarrl, through unknown 
couritxy, test tho Ciipabilitina of the camels, 
familiarise tho whole party with the character of 
the territory they would after wants have to 
penetrate, and rejoin tlio lino at Central Mount 
Stuart, There he would receive a reinforcement 
of camels, and * strike out straight for the capital 
of Westcru Australia.’ 

With some modiiications, this plan was carried 
out; and on April IT), 1873, the exploring party 
started from Alice Springs on their way through 
tho untracked regions ami * antres wild.’ It con- 
sisted of Colonel Egcrt<3n Warburton and his son, 
on accomplished bushman; Lewis, an attendant 
on them ; two Afghan camel-drivers ; Dennis AVhite, 
who was to cook, and act as assistant camel-driver ; 
and Charley, a native lad. They had four riding, 
twelve bagga^, and one spare camel, and six 
months’ provisions. The start of these seven 
human beings fur the wilderness, with their long 
train of grotesque animals in single file, was a 
curious sight — those wlio saw it could hardly have 
pictured, let their innigiiiatiun have been over so 
vivid, w*hat lay before the small, stout-hcaitcd 
party. The first part of tlie journey lay over 
grassy plains ; then came scrub, and grass again, 
and tho first terrible touch of npjireliension 
of want of water. They had been assured that 
tho Hugh River would be found as a creek lieyond 
the McDonnell ranges ; but no creek was there ; 
and without water to drink or to cook their food 
with, they lay down beneath the stars on the 
fifth night of their joiiriioy. Tlio next day, rain 
fell in auundunce, and Colonel AVarburtoii recorded 
the experience of those few hours in his journal, 
with the comment : * I hope we may never forget I 
this day.’ He had probably maturely considered 
tho enterprise ho hod embarked in, and studied 
its risks ; out it would have been happily impos- 
sible for him to conceive to what insignificance 
the future sufferings which lay before him and 
his party would reduce the remembrance of that ^ 
day. From that time tho word * water’ holds 
an ominoudv prominent place in tho coluners 
journal ; to the finding of water everything is sub- 
servient ; the stoiy mi^cs one thirsty as one reads 
it. Sometimes water is struck on the day’s march, 
and the camp is peacefully pitched ; sometimes 
there is no surface-water, and a scanty supply is 
with diflicalty obtained from rock-holes and chiy- 
pits. The face of tho country is undulatory, and 
covered witli the cruel spinifex, and with casnorina 
forest^ tho tall, straight-stemmed trees lending 
it a mdancholv beauty. ‘The trees stand in 
thousands and thoasdnds,* says Colonel Warburton 
of one great tract over which they marched early 
in May ; * but there is not a scrap of foorl nor a 
drop of water in the country.’ On the 9th. 
having sustained a severe loss of a fine camel. 


they reached some grand and imposing glens 
and there the camels behaved provokingly. They 
were so frightened at the stupendous rocks, tln^ 
they could not be got to tho water, and would not 
even taste it when it was brought to them in a 
bucket. This, too, when it was ot so much import, 
once that they should lay in a good supply to carry 
them through the dry country beyond tho glons. 
It must have been liarrl for the men to turn their 
backs on such a scene as those glens presented— on 
the majestic beauty of them, and the bountiful 
water-supply. At the entrance of tho first glen, a 
huge column of basalt has been launched from a 
height of three hundred feet, and has stuck 2 >cr- 
pendiculorly in the ground, where it stands sentry 
over the lieautiful pool which occupies tho whole 
width of the entrance to the glen. ‘ The pool ie 
about fifteen feet wdde, fifty long, and the basallic 
walls which inclose it arc about three huiKli-oil 
feet in height. A turn in the glen at a right angle 
to the first shews a still grander split in the moun- 
tain, with a circular pool of deep clear water, 
almost wholly roofed over by a single huge slal> 
of basalt. As the sun cannot reach this water, it 
never can fail.’ Hour often must this scene have 
come back to tlic explorers afterwards, with all tlm 
cniel chann of a mirage, to their sick senses and 
fainting hearts ! This last glimpse of beauty w.'n 
succeeded by scrub and spinifex, or, .as it is tiinre 
expressively called, porcupine, grass, a liorriil 
growth, which contributed largely to both the toil 
aiul the danger of their task. Colonel Warburton 
describes it in his ^ilain, 2 >aticnt w.a]y* as a sharp, 
spiny gross, growing in tussocks of from eighleun 
inches to five feet in diameter, of the colour of 
wheat-straw, so that it only ailds desolation to the 
as2)ect of the wilderness. It is quite uiiealablf, 
cvt ‘11 for camels, wlio arc compelle<f to thread their 
way painfully through its mazes ; and to lion^cs it | 
proves most destruclivo, i>iorcirig and cutting their 
legs, which in a very short time become lly-blown, ! 
when the animals have to be cither destrtjycd nr i 
abandoned. The country it grows in is utt(.>rly 
useless for pastoral puriioses. 'I'lie presence of this 
harassing and destructive growth must bo con- 
stantly borne in mind among the Inardships of tho 
cx]>lorcTs’ journey. 

On they go through the dreary land, under tho 
hot sun, forced to diverge constantly from tho 
track in search of water; sulfering from want of 
bread and vegetables ; delayed by tlic straying of 
the camels ; terribly inconvenienced by some of 
those animals getting sore back ; alarmed by the 
illness of one of the drivers ; and when they liave 
travelled 1700 miles, and yet have hardly made 
any progress towards Perth, disheartened by the loss 
of three Ciimels, which were vainly piirsueil for a 
hundred miles I Then came salt lagoons, and dust- 
storms, during which the men crouched by the side 
of the beasts, to hide from the swirling clouds of 
sand and ashes from the burnt ground— buni^ by 
the natives when they had camped there. Once 
or twice they caught sight of some wretched 
wandering natives ; but these fled from them, and 
the party could only follow up their tracks, in 
hope of coming to the blessed water. The story 
is terrible in its voxy monotony ; over and over 
again come entries like this ; ‘I sent two men, in 
the evening, on our bock-track, to see if they couin 
trace to water the natives whose yam-cligging 
marks we saw yesterday. This is our last chance , 
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if it fail, we must go over those terrible saud-hills 
Again to our last water ! It will ruin the camclfl ; 
ljut there is no alternative. 1 dare not work them 
oil a cliance. What they can do must bo uU on a 
certainty of getting water at the end.* The attempt 
was successful on tliia particular occasion; water 
was found, and the jiarty pushed on over sandy 
desert towards a range of liamtic hills, which their 
leoiler hoped luiglit be the entrance to a better 
country ; out the hope proved delusive, and the 
diiliculties increased from that time. On the 14th 
September it became evident that the camels were 
breaking down, the men only liolding out, and that 
day- travelling must he abandoned. They were 
journeying tlirough the sand-ridges, wliich are 
totally unlike any other known portion of Uio 
glolH), and form a wildemcsB utterly divested of 
animal life^ portions of whicli appear as though 
they had recently formed part of the bcnl of the 
ocean, but whereon shrubs are found whicli supply 
food for camels, though notliiug edible to a human 
being. Misfortunes come thick upon the party. 
Their * master bull-camel,* a beast which keeps ail 
tlie others in a well-understood Bubj«.'ction, cats 
])oi 30 ii, and dies ; two riding camels are struck in 
the loins by the niglit-wind, and cannot stir ; they 
nin abandoned ; and next day a similar accident 
occurs to the riding camel of ifr Warburton. The 
camel-mcn say the disease is common in tlieir 
country, and always comes in the night, when a 
certain star is in the ascendant They killed this 
animal for meat, and the necessity for doing so was 
the first indicalion of the new distress-want of 

I u'ovislons— that was coming upon theiiL The 
muwledgo of the constant danger of the camels 
Irom this wind-blight came with a shock to Colonel 
Warburton, and it proved only the begiuningof evils. 

In one year after the departure of the exploring 
})arty from Adelaide, in nve months after their 
start from Alice Springs, wc find them struggling 
through awful wastes, with the sick and ema- 
ciated creatures which are destined to be their 
disgusting but sole resource against starvation, in 
such straits, that only two riding camels arc left. 
Tlio tents and every article except guns and ammu- 
nition, and just so much clothing as is required for 
decency, have been thrown away, and they are in 
a country where, if they do not come on natives’ 
trucks, and find their well, they will have to go 
back fifty miles, and so exact from the quickly fail- 
ing stnmgth of the camels an additional hundred 
miles of travel before they can recover their present 
position. On the anniversary they did iiiid a well, 
and tliey rested awliilc ; but when they pressed ou 
again, it was amid torments from ants, ilies^ and 
especially from the hideously ill-smelling ‘ honcy- 
great heat, the illness of every mau of the 
party, and with a dying camel, whose loss reduced 
their number to eight ; forced too to retreat to tlie 
forsaken camp, a week later, because there was no 
water to be found; bo that in ten days they hod 
only made a few miles’ advance, were already on 
Bhort allowance of food, and had the prospect of 
starvation before them. 

On the let of October they went on in a north- 
vcaterly direction, having found tracks. Here is 
the leader’s quiet, brief entry of the situation: 
*Our hopes are lai^ at finding a difieient class of 
^’atcr, and though it has taken us to lat 20** 2', we 
must follow its lino ; our great disodvanta^ lies in 
tKiing unable to make any extensive search in our 


front, for want of camels, or to travel by day, on 
Hcconnt of the heat, which utterly prostrates them. 
When we move, wc can’t see ; when we stop, we 
can’t search.* Sutfocatiiig heat at night, and cease- 
less \vorry of insects precluding sleep ; pressing on 
by iiiglit, to be driven back by want of water ; 
faiHng provisions ; days * whicli only men can bear 
uuiiijur^ ; the beasts cannot stand the heat;’ the 
chance, if they attempt to make more piogrcas, of 
lo.sing their camels, and dying of thirst ; the cer- 
tainty, if they stand still where water is, of being 
able to prolong their lives only for the time that 
their sun-dried caiuel-llesli may l>c made to last. 
So conies to Ihem October, and the fifth remain- 
ing camel knocks np. Lewis, wliasc exertions all 
through the journey have been x»reterimturfil, finds 
a wretched weU, which yields one bucket after 
three hours of hard work ; but the camel cannot be 
saved; so they kill it, and have its jerkecl-meat 
between them and siui’vatiou ; but the loss of it 
marks another shige on their way to destruction. 
Great was the economy tlicsc unhappy exxdurei's 
practised in the utilising of the poor carcases 
of their much-enduring, wdlliim, woni-out beasts. 
To eat a camel meant to cat niiii rirfht Hirowjh; 
the inner x>ortioiis first, not the liver' and dainty 
l>arts only, but all. shred w'os passccL 

over; head, feet, hide, tail, all went into the 
boiling-pot, even the very bones were stewed 
down for soup first, and then broken for the sake 
of the marrow they coutuinod. The ficsli was 
cut into thin fiat strips, and hung upon the bushes 
to dry in the sun. The tough thick hide was cut 
up and parboiled, the coarse hair was scraped off 
with a Juiife, and the leathcr-like substance re- 
placed ill the pot and stewed until it becamo like 
the inside of a carpenter’s glue-pot, both to the 
taste and to the smeU. Xourishmeut there was 
little or none, but it served to fill up space, and so 
was valuable to starving men. The head was 
steadily attackeil, and soon reduced to a polished 
skull, tongue, brains, and cheeks having all dis- 
ap|)carcd.’ As the worn-out creatures were ulti- 
mately the sole salvation of tlicir masters, tho 
particulars of this horrid food are interesting. 
Out of the whole number killed for food by 
Colonel Warburton, not one threw to the suifacc of 
the cooking bucket a single particle of fat Ex- 
hausted and diseased, they alfordcd no more nutri- 
ment tliaii is found in the bark of a tree, yet such 
was the food which did preserve the lives of the 
explorers, and without it they must liave certainly 
perished. 

One day in October they met some natives, who 
let them take water from their well, and bartered 
witli them a wallaby, ‘without which,* says 
Colonel Warburton, avIio was exhausted by illness 
and deprivation of sleep, ‘ 1 should not have reached 
OUT camp that night.’ At the end of the montli 
tiiey are creeping on, sometimes forced to xetum 
ou.thuir tracks, iiuviiig no beasts which could be 
sent on to scout, whUc the others were resting. 
Here is the colonel’s ration-list for one Sunday : 

‘ Half a ^uart of Hour and water at 4 jlX., a hard 
sinewy bit of xa'w, tliat is, san-^dried but uncooked 
camel-meat at 2 p.ai. Supper uncertain, perhaps 
some roosted acacia seeds ; these are very small 
and hard ; they grow on bashes, not trees, and the 
natives use them roasted and pounded.’ What an 
event it was when a bixil was shot, to be eaten 
unclcaned, lest anything shoidd be lost ; and how 
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rarely birds came in sight ! The flies were quite 
ho]TU)le, and kept men and animals in perpetual 
torment^ while they attacked the slightest abi-asioii 
of the skin, and turned it into a festering wound. 
The explorers were as much imprisoned as if they 
liad been in a Jail, without any of the advantages 
of prison dormitory and dietary ; and owing to the 
licrcc heat, which would have rendered it im^jos- 
sible that men or beasts could have lived long with- 
out on abundant supply of water, it seemed likely 
their advance might be stopped until the summer 
tropical rains of January should fall. This did 
not befall them, however, for the indefatigable 
Lewis, and Charley the black boy, searclu:d out 
wdls towards the south-west, and once more they 
started, hoping, by travelling on ‘ known water’ 
for some <lays, to ^t the animals into condition for 
a rush across Uic dreadful sand-hills lying between 
them and the Oakover River, to reach which was 
now their only chance for life. At this time their 
suflerings from the ants were frightful. Often 
when the vertical sun poured down in lull fierce- 
ness on their heads, and tlie poor shade afforded 
even by a busli would liave been an inestimable 
blessing, the travellers were driven away from the 
shelter by their relentless persecutors, and in de- 
spair iluifg themselves down ou the Lurniiig sand, 
where it was too hot even for an ant. Their flight 
was to be on 4th November, and they 'would have 
to take their chance of fludiiig a little water some- 
where in the one hundred and fifty miles of pitiless 
desert which separated them, the starving iiieii, and 
their shrunken train of worn-out beasts, from tlic 
Oakover. Hlichard is very w'eak, and so am 1,’ 
writes the leader as they are starting at sunset. 
They marched that night through darkness caused 
by an eclipse of the moon, in wIucIl their weary 
procession must have looked weird and ghostly, 
and nuulc twenty-five miles. 

From this point the story becomes more harrow- 
ing lliati any that bus ever been told, except that 
awful history which Mr Wills continued until he 
died of starvation, also in the Australian desci-t, 
and it includes every kind of bodily suifcriiig, with 
hope deferred, and its attendant licart-sickness ; 
for they fondly fancied themselves within three 
days’ journey of the Oakover, whereas they did not 
strike the creek, its tributary, which denoted their 
release from the horrible ^desert in which they 
were wandering, until 2d November, a month, ail 
but two days, mter the shirt, of which they had 
hoped to make a rusli. The terrible wuid-liiUs, 
the cruel siniiifex, tlic ailing animals, the constant 
halts and returns for water, the cver-vaiu hope of 
finding a country in wliich there might be soiiie- 
tliiiig to eat, the actual experience of a country 
where there was not even a crow or a snake, the 
absence of all nutrition in the flesh of the diseased 
camels, which were one by one released from 
their sufferint^ by the knife — the sense of the 
*0801038X1688 of it all, tlic liopcless ban^nness of the 
j land they had come to see, the physical pain, and 
' the natural shrinking of the spirit from death in 
such a place and such a way, make up a picture 
which ^sents itself in sombra colours to the 
least active imagination. Throughout, Lewis is a 
constant source of admiration and wonder ; and 
onw, when the leader, having just recorded his i 
belief that men have never traversed so vast an | 
extent of continuous desert, adds that they cannot [ 
get the few wallabies there arc in the spinifex, | 


that the lust riding camel has given in, that rest, 
even in their state of exhaustion, is rendered im. 
possible by the ants, and that, if the advance poity 
docs not bring them relief, ho and his son cannot 
live twenty-four hours— Lewis conics up with a bug 
of water, and news of a native camp only twelve 
niiles oiK Tlicy killed the sick camel, and started 
for the camp ; and again Lewis went on to seek fur 
indications of the Oimover, while Colonel Warbur- 
ton and bis son remained at the camp — where there 
was nothing to eat — keeping thciuselvcs and tlm 
others alive on the fragments of the last slain 
licust. Should they have to kill aiiotlier, some oC 
the party would have to walk, and not one was 
equal to the exertion. They M to kill another ; 
for they did not get away until 1st December, 
after Lewis’s return and rcpoil; that lie hail found 
the road to the Oakover. Then Colonel Wurhurtoii 
records a hoiTiblc four days* march — tropical heat, 
thirst, hunger, no sleep, constant toxlure from the 
ants, semi-blindiicsis such weakness that he liad to 
be tied on liis earners back, as the animal jilunged 
head foremost down the steep sand-hills ; and ou 
the fourth day they camped on u tribiilury to the 
Oakover, and were out of the wilderness indeed, in a 
place where the camels coiilil liave water and rest. 

But the haunting question of food for them- 
selves drove the parly on ; on the Gth they luul 
been two days without food, and could lind 
nothing but bulrush roots. They were forced to 
return to the creek, and to kill another camel; 
ami now there were but three left, 'riiero were 
lish in the water, but no means of taking them. 
‘A light twinc-nut would ho worth its weight in 
diamonds to us now,’ says (Adoncl Warburton ; ‘ h>L 
no Australian traveller ever go out ag(>in witlujut 
one.’ It was nearly over with them ; the camel- 
meat did not revive them ; soon the strongest 
would be uncriual to the least exertion ; help in food 
and carriage must be obtained, or they must all 
die. The only thing to be done w as to locate the 
party at the best attainable place on the Oakover, 
and semi two men down tlie river to look for the 
settler's station. If they should live to reach it, 
and return with aid, tho others might have been 
able to endure the starvation until their return ; 
they might iind them still alive. With this dim, 
grim hope, they struggled on to a beautiful mock- 
ing spot on tlie river-edge, and camped. * 1 sent 
off Lewis and one Afghan,’ says Colonel Warbiir- 
lon, *ou tho only two camels that could travel. 
They arc to look for the station of Messrs Harper 
and Company ; we do not know how far it maybe, 
or wlietlier it may nut have heen abandoned, but 
must take our chance ; it is the only one we have.’ 
Then the four men and the boy, and the one 
camel — ^for whom the desert had been too mucli, 
for tliough it had food and water and rest, it was 
dying, and they could only hope it would liwt 
until the time should come when they must kill 
it, to keep themselvea alive a little longer — waited! 
Lewis left them on the 13th; on the 19th, they 
killed tho lost camel, and ate voraciously ‘all 
day.* AVLat if he should find no station ? Iloyr 
is ho to hold out with his scanty snpply of food j 
Awful questions these, and their minds can hold 
no others. Christinas Day ! And tlicy ‘lie swelter- 
ing on the ground, and would be thankful to 
have the pickings out of any pig's trough. Uii 
the 29th, they have abundance of water, a 
little tobacco, a few bite of dried camel, unci 
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a hope that the rain will bring np Rome thistles 
or pigweed. They cannot catch the fish ; they 
cannot find 'possums or snakes, the birds will not 
sit down by them, and they are unable to get up 
and go to the binls. On that morning, Colonid 
Warburton wrote these lines in his journal : ‘ Wc 
must wait patiently. I am sure Lewis will do all 
that wn be done. His endurance, perseverance, 
and judgment are beyond all praise. My great 
fear is that the summer mins may sot in, and stop 
]iis return, but we must hope for the best.' A few 
iiours afterwards, TjCwIs returned ! He had found 
the station one liumlred and seventy miles olf, and 
brought back ample supplies for all the wauls of 
the party, with six liorscs to carry them down to 
Hoebournc. 

No man’s life had been lost, but a year of intense 
suffering bud been endured by the men and the 
beasts in the exploring party. The result is abso- 
lutely tit7, except in lionour. Colonel 'Warbiirton 
and nis son did their duty nobly ; TiCwis proved 
liimself a hero. The Council and Burgesses of the 
city of Perth declare that * the expedition has fire- 
])ared the way for future explorers to disclose to 
us the characteristics and resources of our island 
continent’ Considering the nature of these char- 
acteristics and rcsourc-cs — ^liorriblc wilderness, and 
tlic absence of anything to support human life — 
wc think the less they are disclosed the better, and 
hope Colonel Egertoii AVarburtuii’s expedition may 
have no successor. 


THE FLAG OF DISTUKSS. 
cnArTKR XXXII.— ‘ambre la i‘i:i:uta!’ 

Another sun lias shone upon Saii Francisco Ray, 
and gone down in red gleam over the far-spread- 
ing Pacific, leaving the sky of a leaden colour, 
moonless and starless. As the hour of midnight 
approaches, it assumes the hue ])redicted by Rocas, 
I and desired by Diaz. For the ocean fog has again 
■ rolled shoreward across the peninsula, and shrouds 
- iSan Francisco os with a pall. The adjiicciit coun- 
try is covered witli its funereal curtain, embracing 
within its folds the house of Don Gregorio Montijo. 
The inmates seem all asleep, as at this hour they 
should. No light is seen through the wdiidows, 
nor any sound heard within the avails. Not even 
the bark of a dog, the bellow of a stollcd ox, or 
the stamping of a horse in the stables. Inside, ns 
without, all is silence. The profound silence 
seems s^angc, though favourable, to four men not 
far from the house, and gradually, but with slow 
steps, drawing nearer to it. For they are approach- 
iiig by stealth, as can be told by llicir attitudes 
and gestures. They advance crouchingly, now and 
then stopping to take a survey of the terrain in 
fronl^ as they do so exchanging whispered speech 
with one another. 

Through the hazy atmosphere tlieir figures shew 
weird-likc — all llic more from their grotesixuo 
gesticulation. Scrutinised closely and in a clear 
light they would still present this appearance, for 
although in human shape, and wearing the garb of 
men, their faces more resemble those of demons. 
They are human countenances, nevertheless, but 
craped' — enmoKaradat, Nothing more is needed to 
tell who and what they are, with their purpose in 
thus approaching Don Gregorio’s dwelling. They 
are burglars, designing to break it 
It needs not the removal of their masks to iden- 




tify them as the four conspirators left plotting in 
the ranchc of Kafael Rocas. 

Tliey are now tn route for putting their scheme 
into execution. 

It would look as if Don Gregorio were never 
to get his gold to Pauama— much less liave it 
transported to Spain. 

_ Arul his daughter ! What of her, vritli Fran- 
cisco dc Lara drawing nigh as one of the nocturnal 
ravagers ? His granddaughter, too, Faustiiio Cal- 
deron being another f 

One cognisant of the existing relations, and 
spectator of what is passing now— seeing the 
craped robbers as they steal on towards the nouse 
— uronld supnosc it in danger of being doubly 
despoiled, and that its owner is to suffer desolation, 
not only in fortune, but in that far dearer to him 
— ^his family. 

The burglars are approaching from the front, 
up the avenue, thougli not on it. They keep 
along its edge among the manzanita bushes. 
These, W'itli the fog, afford siifficicnt screen to 
prevent their being obscrvctl from the house — 
even thougli sentinels were set upon its ozotea. 
But there appears to be nunc ; no eye to sec, no 
voice to give warning, not even the bark of a 
watch-dog to wake those unconsciously slumbering 
within. 

As alrontly said, there is something strange in 
this. On a ’large grazing estate it is raro for the 
Molossian to be silent. More usually his sonorous 
bay is lieanl sounding throughout the night, or at 
short intervals. Though anything but desirous to 
liear the barking of dogs, the burglars are never- 
theless puzzled at the universal silence^ so long 
continu'd. For before entering the inclosurc, 
they liave been lying concealed in a thicket out- 
side, their horses tied to the trees where they 
have left them, and during all the time not a 
sound lias reached them ; not a voice cither of 
mail or animal! They arc now within sight of 
the house, its mnssiA'c front looming large and 
dark through the mist- -still no sound outside, 
and within the stillness of death itself ! 

Along with astonislimcnt, a sense of awe is felt 
by one of the four criminals — Calderon, wlio has 
still some lingering reluctance as to the deed 
about to 1)0 done — or it may be but fear. The 
other three arc too strong in couTage, and too hard- 
ened in crime, for scruples of any kind. 

Arriving at the eiul of the avenue, and w'ithin a 
short distance of the dwelling, they stow for a 
final consultation, still screened by a clump of 
maiizaiiitas. All silent as ever ; no oiio stirring ; 
no light from any window; the shutters closed 
bchiiul the rf;/a5— the great piterfa as welL 

‘Now about getting inside,’ says De Lara; ‘what 
will be our best way P 

‘In my opinion,’ answers Diaz, ‘we’ll do best 
by climbing up to the azotea, and over it into the 
patio/ 

‘ Where’s your lailder ? * a‘«ks Rocas, in his gruff 
blunt wav. 

‘ We must find one, or something that ’ll serve 
instead. There should be loose timber lying 
about the rorrofe— enough to provide us with a 
climbing-pole.* 

‘ And w'hilc searching for it, wake up some Of 
the vaqiuros. That won’t do.* 

‘Then what do you propose, RafaclP interro- 
gates l)e Lara. 
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The seal-hunter, with his presumed experience 
in housebreakiuff, is listened to with attention. 

‘Walk Btraisht up to the door,’ he answers; 
‘knock, and ask to he admitted.’ 

‘ Ay ; and have a blunderbuss fired at us, with 
a shower of bullets big os billiard-balls. Carrai / ’ 


‘ Why do you think so V 

‘Why? &causewehavc a claim on the hos- 
pitality of the house.’ 

‘I don’t understand you, Rocos,’ says De Lara. 

‘Haven’t we a good story to tell— simple, and to 
the purpose?’ 

‘Still, 1 don’t understand. Explain yourself, 
Rafael.’ 

‘ Don’t wc come as messengers from the man-of- 
war— from those oflicers you’ve been telling me 
about ? ’ 

‘ Ah ; now I perceive your drift.* 

‘ One can so announce himself, while the others 
keep out of sight He can say he ’s been sent by 
the young gentlemen on an errand to Don Gregorio^ 
or the senoritas, if you like. Something of import- 
ance afTeciing their departure. True, by this 
they’ll know the ship’s weighed anchor. No 
matter ; the story of a message will stand good all 
the same.’ 

‘ Rafael Rocas ! ’ exclaims De Lara, ‘ yon ’re a 
born genius. Instead of being forced to do a little. 
«inuf^ling now and then, you ou^^ht to be maile 
^idministrator^gaicral of customs. ^Ve shall act os 
you advise. No doubt the door will he opened. 
When it is, one can take chaigo of the janitor. 
He ’a a Bcxs^enarian, and won’t be hard to hold. 
If he struggle, let him be silenced. The Tc.st of 
us can go ransacking. You, Calderon, arc ac- 

a uainted with the interior, and, as you say, know 
be room where Don Gregorio is most likely to 
keep his chest. You inu.st lead us straight for 
that.’ 

‘ But, Franci.sco,’ whispers Calderon in the car 
of his confederate, after drawing him a liltlo apart 
from the other two; ’about the nihas? You 
don’t intend anything with them 1’ 

‘ Certainly not — not to-night ; nor in this fashion. 
I hope being able to approach them in gentler 
guise, and more becoming time. When they’re 
without a peso in tho world, they’ll be less prou«l ; 
and may be contented to slay a little longer in 
‘California. To-night wc ’ve enough on our hands 
without that One thing at a time— their money 
first, themselves aftcrwanls.’ 

‘ But suppose they should recognise us ? ’ 

‘They can’t. Disguised as wo are, I defy a 
man’s mother to know him. If they ^d, 
then 

* Then what ? ’ 

‘No use reiiceting what Don’t be so Beared, 
man ! If I ’d anticipated any chance of its coming 
to extremes of the kind you’re thinking abou^ 
I wouldn’t be here prepared for only half-measures. 
Perhaps we shan’t even wake the ladies up ; anti 
if we do, there ’s not tlie slightest danger of our 
being known. ^ So make your mind easy, and let ’s 
get through with it See ! Diaz and Rocas are 
getting impatient ! Wo must rejoin them, and pro- 
ceed to business at once.’ 

The four housebreakers again set their heads 
together ; and after a few whispered words, to 


complete their plan of proceeding, advance to- 
wards the door. Once up to it, they stand cIosq 
in, concealed by its overshadowing arch. 

With the butt of bis pistol, Do Lara knocks. 

Diaz, unknown to the family, and therefore 
witliout fear of his voice being recognised, is to du 
the talking. 

No one answers the knock ; and it is repeateil 
Louder, and still louder. The sexagenarian janitor 
sleeps soundly to-night, thinks Do Lara, dceniin'r 
it strange. Another ‘rat-at-ta’ with the pistol-but^ 
followed by the usual formulaiy : ‘ Am&rs lapuerta!* 
fOpen the door). At length comes a response 
from within ; but not the customary ‘ Quon es ?’ 
(Who ’s there)^ nor anything in Spanish. On tho 
contrary, the speech which salutes the ears of 
those seeking admission is in a dilFerent tongno, 
and tone altogether unlike tliat of a native Cali! 
fomiaii. 

‘ Who^ the old scratch are ye ? * asks a voice 
from inside, while a heavy footstep is licanl com- 
ing along the saguan. Before the startled burglars 
can shape a reply, tho voice continues : ‘ Dam yc ! 
what d^ye ivant anyhow — ^wokin’ a fclliir out o’ 
his sleep at this time o’ tho night ? ’Twould sarve 
yc right if I sent a bullet ihrongh the door at vo. 
Take care what you’re about I ’ve got my shootiu- 
irou hanily ; an’ a Colt’s revolver it air.* 

‘ Por Dios ! what does this mean ? ’ mutters De 
Lara. 

‘Toll him, Diaz,* he aihD, in sntlo-voM to the 
cock-liglilor — ‘tell him we're fn>m the Hritif>1i 

man-of-war with Carrai! I foigot, you 

spcjak English. I must do it mysidf. He wr)ii’t 
know who it is.’ Tlien raising his voice : ‘ Wo 
want to see Don Gregorio Montijo. We bring a 
mc'ssage from the ship Cnwadcr— from the two 
otlicers.’ 

‘ Consam the ship CroorofZcr, an’ yiir inessago, 
an* yur two oflicers, 1 know nolliiu’ ’bout them. 
As for Don Gregorio, if yc want to get sight on 
him, yc ’re a prceslius way" wide o’ the mark. He 
am’t here any more. He’s gin up the lionsc?, 
yesteniay, an’ tiik everything o’ hisn out o’t. I 'ra 
only hero in charge o* the place. Guess you’ll 
fiml both the Don on’ his darters at the Parker— 
the most likeliest place to tree Ihct lot’ 

Don Gregorio gone ! — ^his gold — ^his girls ! Only 
an empty house, in charge of a care-taker, who 
carries a Colt’s repeating jnstol, and would use it 
on tho slightest provocation! No good going 
inside now, but a deal of danger. Anything but 
pleasant mcdicino would be a pill from that six- 
shooter. 

Many arc the wild exclamations that issue froiu 
the lips of the disappointed housebreakers, os they 
turn away from Don Gregorio’s dismantled dwell- 
ing, and ^ten to regain their horses. 


CHAPTEn xxxm.— A SCRATCH CRISW. 

It was a fortunate inspimtioii that led the cx- 
hociendado to have his gold secretly carried on 
board the Chilian ship ; another, that influenced 
him to transfer his family and household gods to 
on hotel in tho town. 

It was all done in a day— that same day. ^ery 
hour, after the soiling of tho Crusader^ had he 
l)ecome more anxious; for every hour brougM 
intelligence of some new act of outlowry in wo 
ncighlwurhood, impreuing him with the insecurity , 
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not only of his Penates, hut of tlie lives of himself 
aiid the young ladies. So long as the British 
ship lay in port, it seemed a protection to him ; and 
although this may have been but fancy, it served 
somewhat to tnmquillise his fears. Soon as she 
^vAS gone, he gave way to them, summoned 
Silvestre, with a numerous retinue of cargadarts^ 
and swept the house clean of everything he 
iiitendeil taking — the furniture alone being left, os 
part of the purchased etfccta It is a company of 
speculators to whom he has sold the property, 
tliese desijpiing to cut it up into town-lots and 
suburban villa-sites. 

lie has reason to congratulate himself on his 
rapid removal, os ho finds on the following day, 
vrhen visiting his old home for some trifling pur- 
pose, and there hcariri|y what hod happened during 
the night The man in charge — a stalwart Ameri- 
can, armed to the teetli — gives him a full account 
of the nocturnal visitors. There were four, he says 
—having counted them through the keyhole of 
the door — inquiring for him, Dmi Qregorio. They 
ap])cared greatly disappointed at not getting an 
interview with iiim ; and went off uttering todjura- 
tions in Spanish, though having held their parley 
in plain English. 

A message from the British man-of-war ! and 
brought by men who swore in Spanish ! Strange 
all that, thinks Don Gregorio, knowing the 
(Jrusadar should then be at least a hundred 
leagues oil at sea. Besides, the messengers have 
not presented themselves at the Parkar IIoHse, to 
W'hidi the care-taker had directed them. ‘ What 
could it mean V asks the cx-haciendodo of himself. 
Perhaps the sailor who is now first-officer of the 
Ghiliou ship may know sumctliing of it ; and lie 
will question him next time he goes aboard. He 
has, however, but little hope of being enlightenc<l 
in that quarter ; liis suspicions turning elsewhere, 
lie cannot help connecting Messrs De Lara and 
Calderon wdth the occurrence. Crozier’s letter, 
coupled with further iufonnation received from 
the beater of it. Las thrown such a light on the 
character of these two individuals, that he cm 
believe them capable of anything. After their 
attempt to rob the young ofiicoTs, and murder 
them as well, they would not hesitate to serve 
others the same ; and the demand for admission to 
his house may have been ma^lc by these very men, 
with a couple of confederates-— their design to 
plunder it, if not worse. 

Thus reflecting, lie is tliankful for having m 
unconsciously foiled them — indeed, deeming it 
a providence. Still is he all tlic more solicitous 
to leave a land beset witli such dangers. Even 
in the town ho docs not feel safe. Bobbers 
and murderers walk boldly abroad through the 
streets ; not alone, but in the company of judges 
who have tried without condemning them ; while 
lesser criminals stand by drinking-bars, hobnob- 
bing with the constables who either hold them in 
chnigo, or have just released them after a mock- 
hearing before some magistrate, with eyes blind as 
those of Justice hers^— blind^ by the gold-dust 
of California i 

Notwithstanding all this, Don Gregorio need have 
no fear for 1^ ladies. Their sojourn at the hotel 
may bo somewhat irksome and uncongenial, still 
Are they safe. Bough-looking and boisterous ns 
are soAie of their fellow-guests, they arc yet in no 
way rude. The most sensitive lady need not fear 


moving in their midst. A word or gesture of 
insult to her would coll forth instant resentment 

It is not on their account he continues anxious, 
but because of his unprotected treasure. Tliougli 
secreted aboard the Condor, it is still unsaiVs. 
Should its whereabouts get whisper^ abroad, 
there are robbers bold enough, not only to take it 
fi^m the Chilian skipper, but set fire to his ship, 
himself in her, and cover their crime by burning 
everything up. Aw'arc of this, Don Gregorio, with 
the help of friendly Silvestre, has h^f-a-dozen 
trusty men placed aboard of her — there to stay till 
a crew can bo engage*!. It is a costly matter, but 
money may save money, and now is not the time 
to cavil at exx>cnses. 

As yet, not a sailor lias presented himself. None 
seems caring to ship <for Valparaiso and inter- 
mediate ports,' even at the double wages offered in 
the udvertisemeut Tlie ComWs forecastle remains 
untenanted, except by the six long-shore men, 
who temporarily occupy it, without exactly know- 
ing wliy they aits there ; but contented to make 
no infiuiry so long .as they are receiving their ; 
ten dollars a day. Of crew, there is only the 
captain himself, his first-officer, and the cook. 
The oniiigs do not count. 

Day by day, Don Gregorio grows more impatient, 
and is in constant communication with Silvestre. 

‘ Offer higher wages,' lie says ; * engage sailors at 
any price.' The ship-agent yields assent ; inserts a 
second uW«o in the Spanish paper, adilressed to 
^marineroa of all nations.’ Triple wages to those 
who will take service on a well-appointed ship. 

Li addition, all the usual allowances, the best of 
grub aud grog. Surely tliis should get the Condor 
a crew. 

And at length it does, 'Within twenty-four hours 
after the advcilisemeut has apx)eai'cd, sailors begin 
to shew on her deck. They come singly, or in 
twos and threes ; and keep coming till as ma^ as 
half a score have presented themselves. They 
belong to different nationalities, speaking several 
tongues— among them English, French, and Dan- 
ish. But the majority appear to be Spaniards, or 
Spanish-Aiucricuns, os might have been expected 
I’Toni the Condor being a Chilian sliip. Among 
them is the usual variety of fiicial expression, 
though, in one respect, a wonderful uniibrmity. 
Scarce a man of them whose countenance is not in 
some way unprepossessing — either naturi^y of j 
sinister cast, or brought to it bv a emreer of sinful 
dissipation. Several of them stew signs of having 
been recently drinking— in eyes bleary and 
bloodshot Of strife, too, by other eyes that are 
blackened, with sears iipon their cheeks not yet 
cicatrised. Some are still in a stale of inebriety, 
and staffer as they stray about the decks. 

Under any otficr circumstances, such aailora 
would stand no chance of getting shipped. As it 
is, they arc accepted — ^iiot one refused. Captain 
Lantanas has no choice, and knows it Without 
them lie is helpless, and it w'ould be hopeless for 
him to think of putting to sea. If ho do not take 
them, tlie Condor may swing idly at her anchor 
for weeks, it might be mouths. Quick os they 
come aboard, he enters their names on the ship's 
books, while Harry Blew assigns them their ser- 
rate bunks in the fore-peak. One, a Spanish, 
by name Fiidilla, shews credentials from some 
former ship tliat procure for him the berth of 
pihto iegundo (second-mate). 
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After the ten Lave been taken, no more 
present themselves. Even the big bounty offered 
does not tempt another tar from the saloons of 
San Francisco. In any other seaport, it would 
empty cve^ sailors’ boarding-house to its lost 
lodger. Still ten hands are not enough to work 
the good ship Condor, Her captain knows it, and 
waits another day, hoping lie may get a few more 
to complete her complement He hopes in vain ; 
the supply seems exhausted. Becoming convinced 
of this, he determines to set sail with such crew us 
ho has secured. But little nioro remains to be 
done ; some stores to be shipped, provisions for ! 
the voyage, tlie best and freshest San Francisco 
can ufTord. For he who authorises their inlay cares 
not for the cost — only that things may be made 
comfortable. Don Gregorio gives carte-blandie for 
providing the vessel ; ami it is done according to 
his directions. At length everything is ready, and 
the Condor only awaits her passengers. Tier cabin 
lias been handsomely furnished ; its best state- 
room decorated to receive two ladies, fair as ever 
set foot on boanl a ship. 


CHAPTER XXXIV.— ‘ADIOS, CALIPOnXIA !’ 

Another sunrise over San Francisco, in all like- 
lihood the last Don Gregorio Hontijo will ever 
witness in California. For just as the orb of day 
shews its disc above the dome-shaped sUIwueik of 
Monte Diablo, flinging its golden shimmer across 
the bay, a boat leave.H the town-pier, bearing him 
and his towartls the Chilian vessel, whose signals 
for sailing are out Others arc in tlie boat ; a 
! large party of ladies and gentlemen, who aexom- 
I pany them to do a last hand-shaking on board the 
ship. For, in (quitting California, the ex-haciendado 
j leaves many friends behind ; among them, some 
I who will pass sleepless lioiii's thinking of Carmen 
I Montijo ; and others whose hearts will be sure as 
their thoughts turn to Inez Alvarez. It may bo 
that none of these is in the boat, and better fur 
them if they arc not ; since the most painful of 
all partings is that where the lover sees jiis sweet- 
heart sail away, with the knowledge she cares 
neither to stay, nor come back. 

^ The two young girls going off shew but little 
sign of regret at leaving. They are hindered by 
remembrance of tho last words spoken at another 
parting, now painfully recalled: ‘llasta Cadiz!’ 
The thought of that takes the sling out of tliis. 

The boat reaches the ship, and swinging around, 
lies alongside. Captain Lantaiias stands by the 
gangway to receive his iiasscngers, with their 
li'iciids ; while his first-ufliccr lielps them up the 
nian-ropcs. 

Amoiii' the ladies, Harry Blew distinguishes the 
two he IS to have cliargc of, and with them is 
specially careful. As their soft gloved fingers rest 
ill liis rough horny liand, lie mentally registers a 
vow, that It shall never fail tlicm in the hour of 
need — if such there ever be. 

On the cabin-table is spread a refection of the 
best ; and around it tho leave-takers assemble, the 
Chilian skipper doing the honours of his ship. 
And gmccfully, for he is in truth a gentleman. 

Half-an-hoiir of merry-making, light chatter, 
enlivened by the popping of corks and clinking of 
glasses; then ten minutes of converse more seri- 
ous ; after which, hiuried graspings of the hand, 
and a general scattering towards tho shore-boat ; 


which soon after moves off amid oxclamationa of 
Mdtot.'* and * Bueno viageJ* accompanied by the 
waving of hands, and white slender fingers salut- 
ing, with tremulous motion, like tho quiver of a 
kestrel’s wing — the fashion of the Sponisli-Aincr- 
ican fair. 

While the boat is being rowed back to the 
shore, the Condor s])rcads sail, and stands away 
towards the Golden Gate. 

She is soon out of sight of the port, having 
entered tlie strait which gives access to the great 
landlocked estuary. But a wind blowing in from 
Bic west hinders her ; and she is all the day tack- 
ing through the eight miles of narrow water which 
connect San Francisco Bay with the Focific. 

The siin is nigh set as she passes tho old Spanish 
fort, and opens view of the outside ocean. But 
the heavenly orb that rose over Mont6 Diablo like 
a globe of gold, goes down beyond ‘ Los Farulloncs’ 
more resembling a ball of fire about to be quenched 
in the sea. 

It is still only half-immersed in the blue liquid 
expanse, when, gliding out from the portals of the 
Goidciii Gate, the Condor rounds Seal Rock, and 
stands on her course W.S.W. 

The wind has 8hiftcil,'tlie evening breeze begin- 
ning to blow steatlily from the land. This is 
favourable ; and after lacks liave been set, and 
sails sheeted home, there is but little work to be 
(lone. 

As it is the hour of tlie second dog-watcli, the 
sailors arc all on deck, grouped about tlie fore 
hatch, and gleefully conversing. Here and there 
an odd individual stands by the side, with eyes 
turned shoreward, taking a lost look at the laud. 
Not os if he rcgivUed leaving it, but is ralluT gluil 
I to get away. More than one of the Comhr's crew 
have reason to feel lliankfiil that the Cliilian craft 
is carrying them from a country, where, had 
they stayed much longer, it would have been to 
iiiid lodgment in a jail. Out at sea, their faros 
seem no belt(*r favoured lhaii when they first 
stepped aboard. Scarce rijcovercd from their 
ehorc carousing, they shew swollen checks, and 
eyes iiillaiiicd with alcohol ; coimtenanc(>s rn:)m 
which the breeze of the I’acific, however pure, 
cannot remove that sinister expression. 

At sight of tlieiii, and the two fair creatures 
sailing in the same ship, a thought about the 
incongruity— as also the insecurity of such com- 
panionshi])— cannot help coming uppermost. It 
IS like two beautiful birds of paradise sliut up in 
the same cage with half a score of wolves, tigers, 
and hyenas. 

But the binls of panidise are not troubling 
themselves about this, or anything else in the ship. 
Lingering abaft the hinnacle, with their hands 
rcfsting on the taffrail, they look back at the land, 
their eyes fixed upon the siimmit of a hill, erelong 
to become lost to their view by the setting of the 
sun. They have been Rtandiiig so for soino time 
ill silence, when Inez says: *1 can tell what you ’re 
thinking of, fia.’ 

‘Indeed I can you 1 Well ; let me hear it.’ 

‘ You ’re saying to yourself : “ What a hcantiml 
hill that is yonder ; and how I slioiild like to bo 
once more upon its top— not alone, but with some- 
body beside me.” Now, tell the truth, isn’t tliat it i 

‘ Those are your own thoughts, sobriwC 

‘1 admit it, and also that they are idcasant. 
They ai’c yours also ; are they not V 
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< Only in part. I have othera, which I suppose 
yon can share with me.’ 

‘What otners?* 

‘Reflections not at all agreeable, but quite the 
contraiy/ 

‘Again distressing yourself about that! It 
does not give me any concern ; and didn’t from 
the first* 

‘No?’ 

‘No!' 

‘Well ; I must say you talco things easily — 
which I don’t. A lover — cngageil too— to go away 
m that sans fa^nn manner! Not so much as a 
note, nor even a verbal message. Sanimima! it 
was something more than mle — it was cruel ; and 
I can’t help thinking so.’ 

‘But there was a message in the letter to graiid- 
j>apa, for both of us. What more would you 
wish?* 

‘PIT! who cares for parting compliments? A 
fqiero would send bettor to his sweet heart in 
sleeveless eamisom That’s not the message for 
me.* 

‘ How can^ you tell there’ wasn’t some other 
which has miscarried ? I hn almost sure there has 
been ; else why should soirtebody have knoc;ked 
at the door, and said so. The Americano left in 
chaigc of the house has told grandpa soniolhing 
about four men having come there the night after 
we left it. OntJ may luive been the messenger, the 
t>thers going with him for company ; and through 
his neglect, wo ’vc not got letters intended for us. 
Ur, if they haven’t written, it’s because they 
were pressed for time. However, we shall know | 
when we meet them at Cadiz.’ I 

*Ahl when wo Jiicot them there, I’ll demand I 
an explanation from Eduardo. Tliat shall I, and I 
get it —or know the reason wliy.* 

‘ He will give a goo<l one, I warrant. Tliere ’s 
been a ]iii.scarriago somehow*. For liasn’t there 
been mystery all rouml. Luckily, no fighting, as 
wc fciired, and have reason to rejoice. Neither 
aiiythiii«j seen or liofird of your tUliforniaii chiv- 
alry ! That ’fl the strangest thing of all.’ 

' It is indeed strange,’ rejoins Carmen, shewing | 
emotion ; ‘ 1 wonder what became of them. No- 
body that wc know Inis mot cither after that day^ 
nor yet hcartl word of them.’ 

‘ (!7arincn, 1 believe one has heard of them.’ 

‘Who?* 

‘ Your father.’ 

‘What makes you think so, Inez ?’ 

‘Some wonls I overhcanl while he W’as con- 
veraing with the English sailor who 's now in the 
ship with ns. I ’m almost certain there was some- ! 
thing in Mr Crozii^r’s letter that related to Dc Lara ! 
and Calderon. What it w'os, grandpapa seems 
desirous of keeping to himself,ddst^ he would have 
told us. We must endeavour to find it out from 
the sailor.’ 

‘You’re a cunning schemer, sobrina. I shouhl 
never have thought of that We shall try. Now 
I remember, Eduardo once saved this man’s life. 
Wasn’t it a noble during deed ? For all, I ’m mod 
angry with him leaving mo ns he did ; and slian't 
he pacified till he get upon his knees, and apologise 
for it That he shall do at Cadiz.’ 

‘To confess the truth, tia, I was a little spited 
myself at first On reflection, I feel suro thei-e ’s 
been some mischance, and we’ve been wronging 
them both. I shan’t blame iny darling till 1 see 


him again. Then if he can’t clear himself, oh, 
won’t!?* 

‘You forgive too easily. I can’t’ 

‘ Yes, you can. Look at yonder hill. Recall the 
pleasant hour passed upon it, and you ’ll he lenient, 
os I am.* 

Carmen obeys, and again turns her glance 
toward the spot sacred to sweet ineinories. 

As she continues to gaze at it, the cloud lifts 
from her brow, replaced by a smile, that promises 
easy pardon to him who has ofTonded her. 

In silence the two stand, straining their eyes 
upon the far Kuminit, till shore and sea becomo 
one —both blending into the purple of twilight. 

‘Adios, California!* 

Land no longer in sight The ship is au large 
on the ocean. 


CHEAP RAILA\-AY TRAVELLING. 

PiiODTOious as were the advantages secured by 
railway travelling, cheapness was not at firi^t a 
matter of serious consi<lcration. Accommodation 
for wli.at are called the masses did not enter into 
the calculations of the railway companies ; per- 
liaps because the masses had never yet shewn any 
disposition or ability to travel. Tn short, third-class 
Inivflliiig by rail came laggingly into use. Some 
companies refused to adopt it in any form ; while 
others bent to it only when temporary or local 
competition appeared. When parliament insisted 
that, once a <lay at anyratc, passengers should bo 
alfordcd the moans of travelling at a penny a 
mile, in closed carriages, the companies obeyed tho 
law grudgingly ; they started tlieir ‘ purliamentaTy 
trains ’ (.i *• tlicy were called) at inconvenient hours, 
adopted a tediously slow rate of speed, and shunted 
the train repeatedly, to allow the passage of faster 
tniins. All this was most uiibusincss-likc, and 
proved ilisiulvantageoiis to everybody, the share- 
holders of railway companies included. The error 
consisted in a real belief that thinl-class fares, and 
low hires generally, involvcil a grievous diminution 
of the coiiiikanies’ net profits, and should, if possible, 
be discouraged. Competition was the agency which 
taught railway dircc.lors better ; not reckless coni- 
lietition at ridiculously low fares, to be fullotveil by 
a i-eturii to high fares when the cabals and quarrels 
between tho companies had subsided ; hut a 
reduction to be steadily maintained on two lines 
which nccomiiiod.ate<l two or more shatioiis by 
dilfercnt routes. It was a truth only griidually 
recognised by directors, that cheap fares create 
trailic, by tempting tho>e to travel by rail who 
before did not travel at all ; by temidiiig those to 
travel frequently who, previously, had made but 
few trii )3 in the course of a ycar;^ and (in regard to 
merchandise} to oncoumgc swift transit by rail, 
instead of slow* transit by road or canal. 

How the system has advanced in these character- 
istics, is known in a general way to most persons. 
Railway directors arc not one w'liit more benevo- 
lent now than they were twenty or thirty years 
ago ; but they are more experienced, and give a 
practical liirn*lo the experience they have uc(|uired. 
They have discovered that peiiuy-a-milers are a 
veiy important set of custoincrs, who are by no 
means to he pooli-poohed. *riiis fact was recog- 
nisetl in a striking way hy the Midland director^ 
two or three years ago, when they commenced the 
system of carrying third-class piuweiigcrs by every 
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train, fast as well ns slow', and over every port of 
their widely stretching network of railways. The 
other coniiKiiiics were much troubled by this inno- 
vation, which placed them on the horns of a di- 
lemma : if they followed the example set to them, 
they apprehended a loss of receipts, by carrying 
the bulk of their passengers at third-class instead 
of second-class fares ; if they did not follow the ex- 
ample, a probability arose that the daring innovator 


would take the leading place in the estimation of 
the' public. This twofold perplexity has led to 
curious results in the diversity of plans adopted, 
as will be seen at the end of this paper. 

llic latest Heport on these matters, .presented by 
Captain ^ler to the Board of Trade, is full of 
interest, in relation to the proceedings down to the 
end of 1873. We pass over his marvellous details 
concerning our railway system, now extending 
over upwards of 1G,082 miles, and costing, all 
things included, the stupendous sum of very 
nearly six hundred millions of pounds sterling. 
The point we direct attention to is the expansion 
of third-class accommodation on the lines gener- 
ally, but, in particular, os rcganls the Midland 
Railway — so called because it lies midway from 
north to south between the Great Northern 
and the London and North-western. * During 
a portion of 1872 and during 1873, the experi- 
ment of conveying thinl-clnss passengers in fast 
trains, initiated by the ]Midlan«l Railway Com- 
pany, and carried out in a great measure by the I 
other principal companies, who felt compelled more 
or less to adopt a similar course, has now been more 
fully tried. Tlie results of that experiment, not 
only upon tbe third-class traltic, but also upon the 
trallic of the other classes, are apparent DiiTerent 
companies have no dout)t been affected by it in 
different degrees ; and it is a question how far the 
increase in the numbers and i-eceipts from thinl- 
class passengers is altogether due to the greater 
facilities for fast travelling thus conferred upon 
them. Other causes which may be considered to 
have been in operation, with reference to the 
agricultural, nianul’acturing, and commercial pros- 
perity of the country during the periods referred 
to, must also he borne in mind ; but the general 
results of the experiment must be considered to be 
the desertion to a considerable extent of second- 
class for third-class carriages. The continued 
increase of first-class traffic tends to the conviction, 
that passengers desiring or requiring first-class 
accommodation do not object to the existing first- 
class fares. The decrease of second-class Iraific 
indicates that the fares ore too high for the advan- 
tages or accommodation afibrrlcd, relatively to the 
other classes ; and, conse((uently, that the second- 
class fares might advantageously be reduced. The 
increase in the third-class traffic is encouraging, os 
shewing still further than in foniier years the 
elasticity and importance of that traffic. On the 
other hand, the experiment of conveying third- 
class passengers by fast non-stopping trains, as 
partially adopted, docs not seem to have been en- 
tirely satisfactory, either to the railway companies 
generally, or to the passengers of higher classes 
travelling by express trains ; as leading, where 
duplicate trains have not been run, to overcrowd- 
ing^ unpunctuality, and other inconveniences.' 

Two passages in Cafitaiu Tyler^s remarks have 
a bearing on the Midland Company’s next bold 
venture, which was put in force on New-year's 


Day 1876. The general result of the change made 
in 1872, that of greatly increasing the third- 
class^ accommodation, has been Hlie desertion to a 
considerable extent of second-class for third-class 
c^ages.’ This is precisely what the Midland 
directors say; the second-class carriages certainly 
arc very much deserted, and a great weight of wood 
and iron has to be dragged along, with very few 
passengers to pay for the haulage. The companica 
carried 81,000,000 second-class passengers in 1871 
but only 70,000,000 in 1873, notwithstanding the 
great increase in railway travelling generally in 
the two years ; there were nearly as many second- 
class carriages employed, but eleven million 
fewer passengers in tlicm. This is the reason 
assigned by the Midland for abolishing second- 
class altogether. A second remark is; *Tlic 
continued increase of first-chws trallic tends to the 
conviction, that passengers desiring or recjuiriiig 
first-class accommodation do not object to the 
existing first-class fares.’ This goes against the 
Midland scheme, and so far supports tlie protest 
made by the other companies ; they all assert that 
first-class passengers <lo not object "to twopence per 
mile for vrell-appointed carriages in fiist trains ; 
and that it is a gratuitous throwing away of money 
to carry well-to-do passengers at three-halfpence 
jxjr mile. A further comment by (’aptain Tyler 
relates to the overcrowding and unpimetnality 
which result (or may result) from a great predom- 
inance of third-class Iriivelling, and which would 
be distasteful to those who have paid first-class 
fares. This evil, we presume*, could be obviated by 
providing a Rutficiency of carriages, and a siiflicieiit 
staff of active servants at the lu-incipal stations. 

Matters will probably liirii out thus : Those who 
have hitherto 1 ravel lc«l lii-st-chiss will continue so 
to do, and will beiielit by any reduction of fare. 
Those who have hitherto Imvi-’lled third-class will j 
in like manner continue ko to do, but with no I 
material reduction of fare. Those who have | 
hitherto travelled second-class will divide off into i 
two parties, the minority going up to the first, the ^ 
majority going down to the third. How the iirst- 
class folk yrill like to see tho middle cl:u«s come 
among them, remains to be seen ; a curious siihjoct 
is this of caste or social clniM, concerning which the 
companies can do no more than feel their way by 
degrees. For those who desire to be paiiicufarly 
exclusive, it would not be difticnlt to have a few 
coupes set apart at a higher charge per mile. The 
great object to be achieved is to lessen the nuinbi'r 
of empty or half-empty carriages that arc dragged 
along uselessly with many of the Iniiiis. 

The total effect of the new system cannot yet bo 
estimated. The sevcml companies have foUowcd 
the lend of llio Midland still more unwillingly and 
incompletely than in tho former movement. The 
reduction of first-class fares from twopence to tlueo- 
halfpcnce per mile is greatly disliked by them, ns j 
a gratuitous sacrifico of revenue ; and it certainly 
is the cose that very few first-class passciigcTs have 
been in the habit of complaining of the rate hitlierto 
adopted. Uniformity of system is quite destroym 
just at present ; ‘ chaos’ may become ‘ cosmos by 
degrees ; but chaos assuredly reigns in the 
lime. Very few of the companies adopt the Mid- 
land new system in full — namel}'^ first-chw at 
thrcc-halfpcncc, plus third-class at a penny. Some 
adopt the two classes onl}', but make the first-class 
a little over three-halfimucc, or the third-class 
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(ezeq>t a few varliamentaiy trains) a little over a 
penny. &nie nave three classes, but chai^ only 
live urthings per mile for the second. Some adopt 
the Midland tariff between such stations only as 
are subject to competition, but charge the old lares 
on idl other puts of their line. Lastly, some reso- 
lutely set their face against the whole innovation, 
and retain the three classes and the former rates 
of fore. 

Since the above was written, the principal 
railway companies have reported on the tralTic for 
the first half of the year 1875. The results, so far 
as they relate to recent changes, we now proceed 
to give. 

The Midland^ abandoning second-class traffic, 
earned fewer first-class passengers in the first lialf 
of 1875, than first and second class in the corre- 
sponding half of 1874 ; but this deficiency was 
more than made up by the increase in third-class. 
As a total, 84(),(XX) more passengers were carried, 
and L.5(),000 more money taken in fares— an in- 
crease duo in great part, however, to the opening 
of new portions of lim;. The average receipts 
jier mile have remained nearly unchanged ; the 
directors claim to have gi'catly benefited the 
public, without loss to the company. 

The London and North-western ^have had to 
modify tiie first-class fares, in consequence of the 
Midland competition ; but they have continued to 
run three classes of carriages, and experience con- 
i,nnccs them that they arc justified in tliis policy.’ 
They have carried IDO, OCX) more first-class passen- 
gers, and 254, 0(X) more sccoud-olasa ; hut as the 
lares have been lessened, the total money roceijits 
have undcigone no iiicrciise. The thiid-class 
remains nearly stationarj^, attributed to the migra- 
tiou of thinl-class into (clieap) second. The direc- 
1 tors, without loudly complaining, are dissatisfied 
j with the Midlaml ])o]icy. 

I The Great Northern carried 1,200,000 more third- 
; class, and 180,000 more fii-st-class passengers ; but 
i as tlicTc was a decline in the second, and as both 
I first and second class fares liave been lowered, the 
! gross passenger receipts are only anginciitcd by 
1 L. 12, 000— barely equivalent to the length of new 
! lino opened. What the directors luost regret is, 
; Iiaving to lessen the first-class fare iu order to keep 
j on equal terms with the ]!ilidland. 

The Gretit Eastern luivc adopted the strange 
course of charging, threc-hulfpeucc per mile for 
tliird class fexcept by jnirliamcntary trains), thus 
nullifying uic value of the boon of ‘ third-class by 
cveiy train and iis the first and second class lares 
tun also high {except where they compete with their 
neighbours), the i>uhlic liuvc littlo cause to be graio- 
ful to this company. 

The Great Iv extern have not lowered their fares, 
exj^pt to a few coiux>etiiig stations, nor put on 
third-class by every train. Third-class trains ore, 
however, increased in number, with the result of 
inducing many second-class folk to travel by third 
"HI tendency against which the directors complain 
strongly. Tlicy ore * quite satisfied that the Mid- 
land did wrong in abolishing second-class, and feel 
convinced that time will shew tills to be the 
case.’ 

The Ma/Mhester, Sheffield, and LincolndUre ore 
perplexed and in doubt how lar to imitate their 
bold neighbour, the Midland. The abolition of 
Booond-class, and tiio lessening of first-doss fores to 
competing stations, have been followed by a dimi- 


nution of receipts from passenger traffic, notwith- 
standing the opening of new portions of lino. 

The Lancashire and Yorkthvre, * after much con- 
sideration, have resolved not to imitate the Mid- 
land in abolisliing second-class.’ The directors 
note an increase in the number of passengers by 
that class, greater than in the number by first or 
by tbinl, consequent probably on a slight lowering 
of fares ; and third-class tickets arc extensively 
issued t^oughout the day, though not by every 
train. 

The Norihr eastern. North British, Caledonian, 
Glasgow and South-western, and other companies 
in the nortb^ liavc mode but little change in these 
matters, except at points w*hcre cumpetitiou arises, 
or where through-tickets necessitate an equality 
of system with other companies. In other wor^ 
they have not been so immediately prcsscil upon 
by the Midland. When this last-naiucd company 
opens for passenger tinlfic the nevrlinc from Settlo 
to Carlisle next spring, wc shall probably see con- 
siderable modifications in the details of Scotch 
traffic, to the advantage of the public. 

The four principal companies south of the 
Thames, like the Scotch companies, have made 
fewer ciianges than those in the central parts of 
England. The London and South-western refuse 
to lower the first-class fares, and equally refuse to 
abandon second-class ; they slightly increase the 
third-chiss accommodation, and report on aug- 
mentation of traffic. Nearly the same thing has 
occurred on the Brighton, the Chatham and Dover, 
and the South-easkrn; the companies anpear to 
gain rather than lose by moderately cultivating 
third-class traffic, bnt do not relish any lowering of 
fares by the other two classes. It is not certain 
how much of the additional traffic is due to the 
opening of new portions of line. 

To sum up. It is evident from the above reports 
and comments, that the liiuc has not yet come for 
estiiualing the full eflects of the three great changes 
introduced by the Midland — the lowering of first- 
class fares, the aholitiun of second-class, and the 
carrying of third-class passengers by every train. 
The otiicr companies speak reproachfully of the 
innovator; but it is left to tlic future to shew 
which are in the right. Meanwhile w’c ma^ add a 
comment of our own. The advantages ol return 
tickets have been curtailed by these changes ; such 
tickets are still issued^ but the Midhuul charge 
almost exactly double lares for them, and some of 
the other companies do the like. This is a with- 
drawal of advantages which lessens the interest of 
the xmhlic in the recent changes. 

One word more. It appears to us that railway 
companies could do much for their own benefit, os 
well us for the encouragement of traveller, by 
issuing bundles of tickets to be used at couvcnieuceL 
In some parts of tho United States, as vm know 
by experience, railway tickets arc sold in shops 
liKo any article of lucrcliandisc, and may be used 
at any time, by which orrangeiiicut people are 
not obliged to wait at crowded stations for the 
opening of wickets. Might not some plan of this 
kind bo tried in England 1 Wo are aware that 
the North British Railway Company issues what 
are called 'Family or Quest Tickets.’ Such 
tickets, however, arc only issued to the holders of 
season-tickets. According to the official nziiiouuce- 
menL .'Holders of season-tickets to any station 
on the company’s line to which the ordinary 
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iiTSt-daiis Binglc-journey fare is three shillings 
or upward^ can purchase at one time six or more 
first-class return-tickets nt a single fare and a 
quarter of the ordinaiy first-class fare, to he used 
by members of their families, or by guests 'idsiting 
at their houses. These tickets arc not transferable, 
and they must be used during the currency of the 
season-iicketa in respect of which they have been 
issued.' Application for such tickets is made by 
filling up a printed form. The same company 
have the further arrangement of issuing lots of 
not fewer than twenty first-class return-tickets, or 
a number equivalent, to the value of not less than 
I1.5. Bnt there is this restriction, that these 
tickets shall be used exclusively for the family 
and friends of the person whose natne they bear. 
They must likewise oe used consecutively, accord- 
ing to number, beginning at the lowest. There 
may be other companies which offer to sell tickets 
on a siiiiilnrly wholesale plan, and possibly free 
from the foregoing restrictions, some of wliich seem 
to be only calculated to defeat the object aimed .at. 
A broad intelligible method of issuing rcturii- 
tickets in biiiitlles to be used at any time by any- 
body, is the boon specially required. 


SALVAGE. 

IN TWO cnArTERS.--CirArTKR T. 

laiAOTNE London at three o’clock in the afternoon 
of a roiisting day, the month August, aud the 
asjiect of Londoners savage. 

Can a man be reasonably expected to feel 
amiable and benevolent who is obliged to remain 
in Town after the season is over ? Every cab he 
sees bearing its liappy freight to the stations, to be 
presently transferred to the seaside, seems, by some 
mocking and relentless fate, to bring to his parclicfl 
and fevered senses a whiff of the salt sea-breeze, 
and to make him long the more for the uuattain- 
nhle; and it would appear as if the intense 
blinding heat, the pitiless scorching rays, had 
shrivelled up the heart of man, and dried the 
well-springs of his kindness and compassion. 
Wherefore at this lionr stood the Honourable Denis 
Dclmar, a youth of some twenty sumiiiers, on the 
steps of his hither’s mansion in Portland Place, and 
his face wore a sorrowful look and a gloomy. His 
father. Lord Delmar, hod just refused the earnest 
suit of his only child, and, probably under the 
influence of the irritating weather, used strong 
language, and altogether conducted himself in 
u strictly parental, though decidedly annoying 
manner. Calling a hansom, the youth drove east- 
waird, and stopping at the door of auscd-up-looking 
house in Queen Square, Bloomsbury— that purlieu 
of decayed gentility and faded grandeur— dis- 
charged the cab, and entered the house. He mode 
his way quickly up the staircase, and went into a 
drawing-room, where sat a young and beautiful 
girl; we say beautiful, for, though a heartless, 
critical old maid might have found fault with the 
irregularity of her features, yet the deep swim- 
ming brown eyes, and the bright cvcr-changcful 
expression of a happy face — a kaleidoscope of 
shifting humours, setUiiig always into some new 
form of hcauty— formed a picture, which, set ns 
it was in. a framework of wavy golden-brown hair, 
must have charmed every one else who saw her. 
No one could gaze on that fair fresh countenance 
und not admire ; few could look on Alice Went - 1 


wood, and not feel better for that look, and in 
her presence the moody brow of our hero that-is- 
to-be, relaxed. 

^'My little queen!’ he said; and clasping her I 
fairy form in liis arms, he kissed lier ardently, 
tenderly, and so long kept his lips pressed to hci^, I 
that she at last withdrew quickly, blushing from I 
his glowing embrace ; and the maid-servan^ who, I 
during its continuance, hod been unable to with- 
draw her eye from the key-hole, caught a sad colei 
in that organ. Alice gazed for some time at the 
noble expressive countenance of her lover before 
speaking. 

‘ Dear Denis, in the presence of their Queen, all 
the courtiers at le.'ist look amiable. You shall not 
frown so, dearest, but tell mo what said and did 
Lonl Dclmar. Is he still inexorably deaf to your 
wishes. Speak to me. Den, ami relieve ’ my 
anxiety- -there’s n dear boy' (coaxingly). 

4 Ie said lie would never consent to my marriage 
with — w-ith— you. I said I would wwl mnu! Imt 
my darling; and he replied, tliat I might a 
wealthy bachelor, or crUt a iveddcd lioggar.’ 

Alice Wcntwoodjrr/rt^ nineteen, n^se like a queen. 

* Sir, it is os I feared, but your father’s wishe.s shall 
be re.spected. / will never mtrnj ynUf without Lord 
I Jklmar's conseyit lleavtm forbid that the one who 
I loves you most truly, slioiild be the one to causo 
your ruin! Leave me, Denis Dclmar -leave me 
now I Kclurn to your f.ithor ; acknowledge that i 
you have acted wrongly and hastily in loviiig your 
social inferior. Marry ; forget nie ; and— God -- 
send -you— may — be — Ininpier— and — more— for- 
tunate — in- your— next clioiee.' Her voice qua- 
vered and died away at the la.st words, ! 

Amazed, and somewhat indignant, at thi.s nnex- j 
pec-ted tirivlc, Denis gave her one mute look of j 
reproach, turned, and laid his hand on the door- | 
handle. I 

* Good-bye, Alice ’ (.sternly). Pause, * Good-bye, | 
Alice' (sofily). Pause?. ‘Good-bye, Alice' (husk- 
ily). No reply. Ho coiiM not see her face now ; it 
was turned from him, but the he.-ul lower than 
before. Once more he spoke : ‘ Alice, love, will 
you send me from you thus 1 * 

A moment’s hush, then she answered: ‘Denis 
Dclmar, your iiither’s curae would re.st upon 1110 
if I separated you from him. My darling, I have 
loved you too well, to bring shaine to your family 
in iiiy own person; so, farc-llicc- well, Denis ; good- 
bye for ever.' 

ller voice (piavercd very slightly, but its lon^ 
wa.s unyielding. For his sake, she comj)ellcd 
sedf to bo ontwanlly calm. She knew that ofle 
look, one motion of her fair hand, even one sob, 
w'ould bring him to her feet for cvc»* for weal or' 
woe ; hut her pri<le and love were stronger than 
her selfishness and affection (four things, by the 
w'liy, w'hich are often mistaken for each other). 
And still he stood there ; it was so hard to leave 
his life behind him, and to go out from that room 
dead to love for ever. 

Pre.sently, she turned, and command was in her 
voice: ‘For the last time, Denis Delmar— your 
suit unsanctioned by your father — I say to you, 
farewell, farewell.’ , , 

Slowly and dejectedly he turned, and threw on 
her one look of agony us she stood there queenly 
immovable ; then, passing out of the death-cliaiu- 
ber of bis hopes, no bowed his head, and went 
from her. 
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Passing down the stairs hastily, as he left the 
housei he heard a bell ring vielciitly, then voices 
calling, blit, absorbed in his own grief, he took no 
notice^ of this circumstance, but pursued his way 
gloomily^ and with a heart burning with conilictiiig 
emotions. Arrived at home, lie sought his lather, 
and requested his permission to take the yacht, and 
set out at once for a cruise which should extend 
for at least six months. 

Long and earnestly the old lord gazed on his 
son’s face. * Denis,’ said he, ’I sec you have 
returned to your duty and a right sense of your 
position. Is it not so if’ 

Denis could not speak ; ho. bowed his head. 

The other continued : ‘ I am satisfied with you. 
Henceforward, wo will treat this foolish infatuation 
as if it had never been. You may start at onct^, if 
you please ; the yacht lies at her moorings at 
Dover. For six months, you shall be your own 
master. Come back then to me as the heir of our 
house should conic • competent to siqiport its 
dignity, aud knowing what he owes to liis parents.* 

In three hours from (hat time, tlic 1 ioiiouniblc 
Denis Dclmur was scaled in an exjiress train, 
whirling down to the seaside ; and the book resting 
oil his knees bore the title. Not Wisely^ hut too WdL 

We cannot expect our readers to feel any interest 
ill a ])eison to whom they have not been previously 
iutroduced ; the laws and regulations of society 
coinnel iw to have a voucher of the rc.spoctability 
of a urother or sister pilgrim, before we can socially 
recognise his or her existence. How often it hup- 
jieiis that a (moral) rascal requires the good oliices 
of another miscreant in order to make liiiii person- 
ally known to a thiixl and greater ruliian. 

Present company always excepted. 

* Let us atone for our neglect, and introduce Miss 
I Wentwood — Mr Gentlereiider, Mr CSentlcrcader, 
this is Aliss Wentwood.’ 

After you have talked cuunnoii places, and ex- 
hausted the Aveather — that nei’er-lailing ragout of 
conversational cooks — avc buttonhole you, and, 
leading you into a snug comer, let you in behind 
the scenes. 

Alice, at the lime you first saw her, avus living 
in the house of a Mr ( Iraliam, a solicitor, aud the 
legal adviser of Lord Delinar. Here our heroine 
Avas kept in trust, for her guardian had been an 
old and A'alucd friend of her fiitliePs from boy- 
hood. Later on, in the same regiment he and 
^ Alice’s father liad fought as bTotlicr-olliccrs side by 
side, until at last Major WentAvood, succumbing 
t9 juiu'Te-fever, confided Avifh his last breath the 
critf oihis iiloliscd and only daughter to his friend, 
Avho, unable at that time to leave India, had sent 
her home to Mr Graham— who, he avcU kneiv, would 
ho kind to the oridiaii girl — ^uiitil he himself could 
follow her. Here it was, then, that Denis first saw 
her ; and, charmed with her iiianuor, sought daily 
her coinpauiunship, and soon found that tlio per- 
fection and grace of her body Avci-e only equalled 

the natural beauty of her miud. 

Mr Graham lived on but a small income, and in 
an unostentatious manner. Alice had ncA'^cr known 
what her father's circuinstanccs were ; but she 
guessed that, with the exception of a small annuity 
left her by on aunt, she Avas entirely dependent 
upon her guardian, ller mother hod been dead 
^nyyears. 

And. now, having eifected an introduction, let 
ns resume our narrative. 


When Denis, despairing, toolc His bitter larcweU 
of his love, ana, os he imaguied, his happiness for 
ever, and left the house, a violent peal at the 
bell was heard ; the servant, hastening to the room, 
was heard to call loudly for aBsistanc& and Mrs 
Graham, Avho happened to be at home, rushed up the 
stairs, and there, to her infinite consternation, found 
Miss Wentworth prustmte on the floor. Nature had 
prevailed over pride, and she had fainted. Raising 
her ill their anus, they bore her to the open win- 
doAV, and speedily restored her to consciousness, 
and, alas, to misery ! Poor Alice ; it W'as her first 
affaire du c<£ur^ and there Avas fierce strife in her 
breast. Love hail thrown doAvn the gauntlet to 
Self, ami Nature was revenging her half-brother. 

Presently Mr Graham came home, aud sedulously 
this old man set himself to console, comfort, and 
i-evivo the drooping and despairing heart. ‘ Make 
haste and get strong again, and well, my darling,* 
he said, ' and to-morrow, or the next day, we will 
I take you down to Dover. Do not let your licart 
I be cast down, fur a little voice has whispered to me 
that all will yet be well.* 

For two days and nights it had bloAvn ‘great 
giins ’ on the coast ; the Avind came roariug and 
howling over the sea, and dashed the spray in 
Ctataractd over rock and land, and the unceasing 
roaring Avaves Inmbled over each other in their 
eagerness to beat aud lash the shore, in una\’ailiiig 
fury. The fishermen, boatmen, and other Avater- 
rats gathered in knots on the beach, and eA'or and 
anon turning their keen and anxious glance in that 
I quarter Avherc lay the ‘ Goodwins,* shook their 
I heads, and talked of death ami salvage in a breath. 
Much cliance was there of the former, though but 
little of ilio latter, unless the gale (piickly moder- 
ated ; for though all the life-boats Avere out, yet 
the relentless waves Avould spare little of the 
unhappy bark that should once drift on to those 
awful sands — gates to the iiiari tiers’ Eternity. 

A small gn)iip of sailors Avas standing near the 
end of the pier, gazing out into the darkness Avilh 
anxious faces, for just before nightfall a latge ship 
had appeared in the oiling, firing guns of aistre.«s, 
and signalling for assistance ; but the gale hail 
since then increased, and the men Avere anxiously 
discussing the chances of her Aveathering out the 
storm. 

‘ God give the lads soft sea-beds, for tliey 11 not 
rest on a dry one again, gin the wiinl kcejis this Avay.* 

Tlie speaker, an old graylieadi<l man, bared lila 
head ; he W’as alone in the world, having I’ccenlly 
lost his only son, by the capsizing of a boat in 
rounding the ]iicr-head. An all-wise Providence 
liiul seen fit to * lake the one sheep uAvay to the i 
place Avluire there are already so many; but it 
seemed so hanl to this old man, avIiu, nevertheless, 
bowed Ills lioad like a forest oak to the Avill of the 
Almighty, and AA'cnt out to cndcaA’our to avert that 
grief from other hearts, tiuit he felt so keenly him- ! 
self. Als he finished speaking, a flash shone far out 
at sea ; a moment’s pause, uiul the report of a gun 
came booming across the Avaters ; then swiftly a 
rocket ascended, aud it seemed to the observers 
like a messenger sent up to heaven to implore aid 
for perishing humanity ; a secoud, and it burst 
impotent, and was gone. Again all was darkness 
aim despair. 

‘ Volunteers to go out with me to that ship !* 

The startled crowd turned ; in their midst stood 
«a young man ; his frame was sturdy and well kiiit^ 


, took his bitter farewell 
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and his athletic form, albeit wearing a look of 
aristocratic languor, shewed great power and 
strength, dormant, perhaps, but still there. His 
teeth were set, and his brow wore a look of 
settled melancholy, only his eyes glittered and 
burned with a strange fire, as again he uttered the 
words : * Who volunteers to save tliat ship ?’ 

A grim smile was on the faces of those men, and 
one answered : ‘ None but madmen.’ 

But the old man regarded him attentively, and 
awaited his answer. It came. 

‘ 31 adman or not, 1 am going out to that ship, 
and 1 call for six volunteers to accompany me. 
If we succeed, salvage will repay them. If we 
fail, their families shall not want.’ 

A silence fell on the group. Then the old man 
said : * Wliat boat Avilt thou go in, lad ?’ 

‘ The life-boat of my yacht,* came the reply ; 

* and I tell 3 'uu, old man, that I have been Arith 
her in weather little better than this, and here I 
am.’ Then iiiniing to the crowd: ‘Now, tArcnty 
])Ounds doAAm to evoiy man who goes to make up 
iiiy crcAA'.’ 

I'hcold man ranged himself by his side ; ‘Life 
be nowt to me, now my boy is gone; mebbe I 
shall folloAV him the quicker. Sir, 1 thauk you ; 1 


shall folloAV him the quicker. Sir, 1 thauk you ; 1 
make one.’ 

Then two of the yacht’s crew 6tG])ped out ; braA’c 
young fellows A\*ere they, sturdy and strong, and their 
example moved the crowd ; and one by one came 
six others, of Avhom three A\*ere ([uickly selected. 

A woman’s voice rose above the storm, clear and 
shrill : ‘ Who be j’ou to command our sons and 
husbands V it asked. ‘ 3Iayliap some nc’er-do-Avcll 
tliat yon throAv away your life like this.' 

He turned grandly to that excited crowd. ‘That 
is true : to me, it is Avorth nothing ; yet, if I die, 
a father will be childless, an earldom soon vacant, 
and a girl Avill’— He broke off suddenly, and 
turned away : ‘3[en, we must hasten 1 ’ said he. 

The old man advanced, and took his hand respect- 
fully, yet tenderly, and wringing it heartily, the 
volunteers and their noble skipper made short 
pr^aration, and manned the boat. 

The wind Avhistlcd and roared OA'er the deep ; 
the manes of the * white horses ' were tom from 
them, and flung in the faces of the breathless crowd, j 
drenching them Avitli the salt spray ; and through | 
the waves and the storm, tho tempest and the I 
spray, with the driving scud above, and the sailors’ 
grave beneath, out iuto the black night went that 
&ail boat on its mission of mercy. 

Fearful aa’os the danger, and dire the peril of 
the yacht’s brave little boat ; ofttiiiics hud they ; 
all but mven up hope, but a merciful Providence 
watched their gallant eflbrts for the rescue of their 
fellow-creatures. All that awful night had they 
laboured on through the darkness, their course 
guided only by the signals of the unhappy ship. 
They had steered so as to intercept her, os slie was 
fast dragging her anchors. The old man at the 
helm, and the youth in front of him, sweeping his 
oar through the Avater Avith mighty strokes, faced 
each other ; and so they toiled on in tliat fearful 
tempest ; old age and youth for once equal in the 
zace for ^e grave, and Avorking out, in one single 
mand action, a noble cmL When at len^h they 
had reached the ship, weary and faint with theu 
unequal conflict, they quitted tlieir boat one by 
one os they had an opportunity, and called to him 
who had steered them so bravely and so well 


through the raging; Avaves ; but no answer wsia 
returned. After infinite labour, the boat wus 
hoisted to the ship’s side^ and there, in the stem 
supported by the tiller, sat tho old man, his heml 
on nis breast, his soul with his CkxL The brave 
spirit hod flown to rejoin his boy, and the faillifuf 
heart hod ceased to beat in tho fiux>ieme moment 
of irictory. 

During the night, several of the Rhinos crew had 
been Avoshed overboard in a tremendous squall, 
and the survivors were for too exhausted by their 
protracted struggle to work the ship. They had 
endeavoured, ns a lust resource, to anchor, but, as 
AA’O have seen, the attemjit was futile. It w'as just 
at the time they hail resigned thcmsolves to appar- 
ently inevitable destruction, that the encouragin'* 
shouts of the boat’s creAv reached their ears, and 
they saw, with fnintic joy, a fresh chance of life. 
No sooner had Denis and his men bounled, tlian 
they set to W'ork to clear away the wreck of the 
fallen rigging; and their example inspired the 
ship’s crew to such an extent, that betAveen them 
they managed to put the ship about and stainl out 
to sea. ’rhey had sciircely lost the sound of the 
roaring breakers Avhnn tlio gale commenced to 
moderate ; the Aviud ch.mged ; and about an hour 
before iiioniing tliify wei-e again enabled to make 
for the sboi'C. All this is esusy enough to read 
about, but it re(|uired no Rinall amount of seaman- 
ship and hardihood to bring tlic A’essel out from 
that fearful peril, ‘a lee shore.’ Truly, it h a 
fearful thing to fight in the darkness against 
raging seas and roaring avIiuIs ; hiuiiuiiity seems bo 
small, and (lod so great and near. 

Throughout the night, the storm continued to 
rage ; but about an hour before daini, llie wind 
lulled; the gale had IJown itself out ; tho sea, how- 
CA'cr, still continued fearfully high, and broke iu 
giant rollers on the beaeli. 

AVith the first ilawn of morning, the eyes of tho^c 
on shore Avere strained to catch a glimpse of the ship. 
Tho morning Avas dull an*! mist}', and for soiiio 
time little could be seen of the sea to Avindward ; 
but prcfsejitly the sky became clearer, was streaked 
Avith silver; the hues deepened, the glorioiLs sun 
shone out. Olid its first beams ilispelliiig the mist, 
ushered in a cloiulless clay, such as is often seen 
after a great storm upon the coast. As the fog 
rose up, like the curtain from a stage, llierc, not 
half a mile from the land, lay the ship. She wAs 
partially dismantled, but steadily making her Avay 
into port Avitli what sail slic could carry. In less 
than an hour, she Avas lying under the Ice of the pier. 

Truly, nothing succeeds like success. The slop 
was saved. Denis and liis plucky crew had suc- 
ceeded ; and mothers held up their buhes to 
look at the hero. Had he failed, he would haA'e 
been ‘a murderer;’ w'omcn would have cursed 
him who hud robbed them of their supporters, and 
would have taught their children to execrate liis 
memory. Arrived at the hotel, Denis called one 
of his crew, and directed him to pay the men tho 
money promised, dividing tho old man’s share 
among tliem; moreover, ho enrolled the three 
natives there and then on tho books of the yach^ 
and shook hands with them, tliauking them in a 
few brief but hearty words for their aid and 
bravery. Then the men cheered, and took thar 
leave, and being seized upon by Uio population, 
with jrells and acclamations, were borne m tnumpn 
to their own homes. 
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Denis had brought ashore nn elderly companion, 
^'hoin he conducted to his apartments, where 
lie ordered breakfast and diy clothing ; and 
then set himself modestly to refuse all thanks 
and praise from the other. No ; his life was 
almost valueless to him ; he liad risked wliat 
was only of little worth ; ho deserved no praise, 
aud would accept none. This wiis the way he 
talkedi Then the other drew from him by degrees 
liis whole story ; and, by his kind and genial 
manner, thawed the ice in which the cold winds 
of adversity had inclosed his heart, and won him 
to relate how it came al)out that a young man 
—titled, rich, and handsome — should discover 
BO early the nothingness of life and its earthly 
pleosuT^ lie undei'touk to shew him the im- 
possibility of existing without some object in 
the future. Youth is ever prone to confidences, 
and Denis felt a kindness for the man whose life 
he had saved, and so, to his kind and sympathising 
car, he poured forth the longing utterances of his 
lieart ; and told his tale with a simple and manly 
dignity that won u}iun the lieart of his attentive 
auditor, and when he had finished, the other spoke: 
‘Now that you liave fulfilled my request, and 
proved to me that, being a gentleman yourself, you 
know another by intuition, I will return your con- 
fidciice, my dear boy. The sliiji you saved by 
your noble action and example was bringing me 
from the East Indies, and liad on board the pro- j 
eceds of tlie sale of Jiiy e.^lales tliei'c, mostly in j 
specie aud nniduce. Von have thus, by yourj 
iiitivpid concluet, been tlic means of sparing me a | 
great loss. And now, pray, naueinber, that as yet 
1 am ignorant of the name of my preserver.’ 

^Heu call me the Ilunourublc Denis Dclinar,’ 
was the bitter reply. 

‘Denis Deliiiar !’ exclaimed the other, as he 
sprang from his chair, whicli he gi’asncd with a 
convulsed movcmmit. Denis apjiroachcd liiin in 
FurpiLSC ; he feared he was about to fall. The 
old man regaixled him stendlastly for a moment, 
then, with a look of nnulteralde love, he ])rt'sse(l 
the youth to his lieail — fondly and passionately ; 
then, tearing himself from his arms, lie rusliixl fruiii 
the room, his form ugitateil visibly by the eniotiun 
he strove so hard to conceal. To attcmiit to 
describe Denis’s state by the word ‘ mystilied,’ is 
useless, lie sat and stared at the door vacniilly. 
y^as there a curse in his name w'orking always 
for evil I It had ruined the happiness of Alice and 
himself ; and even now it was marniig what satis- 
hiction his own conscience felt at liis late meri- 
torious deed. Presiinlly, an attendant entered the 
room, bearing a note, it ran thus : I 

Beau Fjuknd — P anlon the occciilTlcity of an 
old moil, to whom life is yet so sweet that he sheds 
tears at the name of its savionr. My nerves were 
much shaken by the late events, and I felt over- 
powered by tlio sudden Temoinbrance of all I owed 
to you. Tray, forgive me, and from this moment, 

I entreat you, look upon me as your fricml for 
life, to which life I trust before lonrf to reconcile you, 

William Gimp. 

the honourable Denis Ddmar, 

Having read this through again, our hero felt veiy 
dissatisfied wiUi the first part of it ; there was a 
v^ant of sincerity, lie tboiignt, about the old man’s 
excuse fox his emotion, ultbougli the explanation 
^med reasonable enough. Meditating upon this, 
he rose from his choir, turned to tlio window, 


and looked out listle&sly into the street Sud- 
denly, he gave a cry of suiprise. There, seated in 
a hir^ carriage passing the door, sat Alice, his 
Alice once, but on I how changed in appearance. 
‘What suffering have I caused thee, my darling !’ 
oxclaiiiicd, in ungiiish, the man who had pulled 
his oar silently through the night of peril ‘ God 
forgive mo!’ cried, in despair, he who had faced 
death, himself unmoved. Then moans of pain 
were wrung from this strange compound of strength 
and weakness, and in the agony of his grief, the in- 
sulter of death sank into a cliair as lie cried aloud : 
‘Alice, Alice! O my love, I tlu>iiglit I was not cared 
for !* I le covered his face with liis hands ; the excite- 
ment of the past night over, reaction set in, and the 
hot tears trickled from between his fingers, though 
he hated hiiiifielf for the weakness. Suddenly, ho 
started up. ‘1 will see her Jigaiii,’ he urgdl passion- 
ately, ‘ be the consequences what they iiuiy. She is 
ill, and I am the cause ; perhaps she will die. That 
shall not be. I go to save, at the expense of my word, 
two deaths from resting on iny father’s conscience. 
I will track her home. I will see her, and if she 
doc* love mo, my father shnll consent to our union.’ 
The latter part of this grandiose speech was uttered 
to the winds, as Denis sped along after the carriage, 
which was still in sight ; he followed it closely, 
saw it stop, Olid his darling assisted to alight; 
she entcrecl a house, and the door closed. Allow- 
ing a reasonable time to elapse, lie walkcfl up 
to it, and knocking, told the scn'aut wlio replied 
to liis iniperuiivc summons, that a gentleman 
desired a few iiiiuutes’ speech with Sliss Went- 
wood on ini|>oi*tiint business. He was shewn up 
to the drawing-room ; the door opened to admit 
him, cl.ised again, and once more lie stood in tho 
presence of Alice. Ouc glance of recognition 
slio gave, and then the room grow dark, the tioor 
ruse up, ami she would have fallen, had he not 
sprung forward and supported Iier in his arms. 
As she felt liis embrace, and his wanii breath on 
her cheek, she slightly revival, and gently gliding 
from Ids arms, sank upon a couch. 

THE PENITENT’S LIGHTHOUSE. 

A LEtJKXD FUOM THE FIIEXCIL 

At about three miles and a half to the west of 
iiochelle is situated a dirty and miserable village 
c.<illed Ijaleii. There are only a few lishermen there. 
The coast is liarreii and inhospitable. Tlic sea 
shuts ill its white belt of shingles, divided from 
place to place by immense rocks ; and when it is 
stormy, you can hear tho distant rumbling of the 
‘Mon de Moniuusson,’ an immense funnel, which 
sucks up the lisliing-boats tliat niiproacli too near it. 
At low-tide, tlie women go and pick up shells 
among the sc:i-WTack, w hilst the nu^ii arc busy in 
the fields. The fislicrmcu aix^ some of them stationed 
at St ^lartiu de lie ; others at La Kochcllc, that 
old Ifugueiiot port, fortiiicil by towers and ram- 
iHirts. Along the coast are vast marshes, over- 
grown w'itli mushrooms, and bordered by thyme. 
X started one morning in tlie month of September, 
before sunrise, with Captain Tailhades. We had 
spent the night at roi-tiiciif, where Rear-ailrninil 
lioiinlu hod entertained us, and at dawn wc Jiad 
left his hospitable house, with our gun^ on oui 
shoulders, our game-ba^, aud our pipes. Tho 
first rays of the sun dissipated the fog, and wo 
saw the sparkling ocean. The islands of Ed and 
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016ron wcro visible on tlie horizon like two black 
spots, and some sloops were tackinj' about, their 
sails spread to enter La Rochelle. After five hours 
of a painful march, we found ourselves on the 
coast of La llepciitie, wliich is tiio most barren 
part of tliat arid shore. 

* Now/ said Tuilliudes, ‘let us try to iiiid out where 
wo are. Here is the Saut dii Bouc ; the coast- 
guard’s hut ought to be over there ; and since we 
are the strongest, we will make a raid on that 
solitary oillciaPs break fast. Did I not say so 7 Do 
you not see the curling smoke 7 Let us bear to the 
light ; we shall get a breakfast iii that direction.* 

The coast-giianl roccivtd us with open anus, 
and having given our dogs an immense basin of 
soup, we did honour to the promiscuous brt^ak- 
last. If I spend so much time in bringing befui-e 
my readers the legend of the * Ropenlie,* it is that 
I thought it indispensable to IraiisiiorL them to the 
place where it was related to me ; so that tlio}’ 
may forgive its simplicity on account of its truth, 
for I did not invent it. 

I will now let the coast-guard speak. 

‘ Before they had built the two lighthouses which 
ahiue at night like two stars between Oleroti and 
Ri*, you might liave seen, on the top of the Roche 
du Bouc, a post strengthened with iron clomps, 
and surmounted by an enormous lantern. Evtuy 
evening the coast-guard lighted it, and the boats 
that came up to the rock turned away when they 
perceived the light. Worthy Rebard, whose age 
no one knows, has often told me about the coast- 
guard Kcrmiii, who spent the greater part of his 
life contciuplating the laiitm'n, and people said he 
was in love with it. The lantern, at nil events, 
was always bright and in good cuiulitiuii. In 
stormy weatlufr, when the sky was black and 
thundery, when the broken shingles rolled like 
thunder, it was visible at the end of the post ; and 
the sailors, who thanked Heaven wlien they hud 
escaped the r(.‘cfs, blessed Keruuii a little in their 
hearts. He W'os tlic only one who loved and pro- 
tected the lantern, for it liad many enemies. All 
the wreckers on tlie coast hated it Fm'iuerly, a 
storm was a good thing for them, and after a night 
of misery to those at sea, they snatched up all the 
riches that were thrown up on the coast. It was a 
devilish trade ; but amidst the wnifs there were 
often rich finds, and the lantern had ruined them. 
They had attempted to break the lantern and to 
throw down the post; but Kernaii declared he 
w'ould shoot any one he found alleuiiiliiig such a 
thing again. Amongst those the luutern had 
l)eggaTcd was an old woman called La Muuette 
(the sea-gull), but ncverlhelcss, she ought to have 
iiad pity upon others, for her son, a brave sailor, 
was at sea. He was twenty years old, and 
called Jack, whom every one in Lolcu loved, 
because of liis good hcait. 

*The season had been fine that year, and a 
number of the wreckers had gone inland to seek 
work. La Mouettc blasphemed from morning till 
night, and one day, threatening the lantern, she 
8aid: ^*4nfcmal lantern, they have placed you there 
to ruin people ; but that must be put an end to.” 

^*You are very wicked. La Moiictte,” Kernan 
answered ; “ and God will punisli ymn” 

' It was at the time of the equinoctial gales. The 
sea found its bed too narrow. One night, the waves, 
like giants escaped from ])riBoi], ruse up towonls 
the sky; the wind howled like u guilty spirit; on I 


signals of distress were heard at sea. Kernan 
filled his lantern with the best oil he had, he put 
in a fresh wick, and when he saw the beneficent 
light shedding its rays round the rock, he went to 
bed, praying God fur those who were in danger. 

* La Mouette had watched his proceedings, and 
when he was gone, she climbed the rock in her 
turn. By dint' of throwing stones, she had suc- 
ceeded in breaking one of the sides of the lantern, 
BO that the wind and rain Tushed in and put out 
the light At sea the signals of distress wera 
redoubled, but at daybreak, Kemau, to liis dismay 
found his lantern broken. " ’ 

‘La Mouette on her side ran to the shore. It was 
covered with fragments of all kinds ; but there 
w'erc also some dead bodies. She ran from one !•) 
the other, pulling olf the rings, turning out tlio 
pockets. But suddenly she grew pale; she 
slnmbleil, and then fell on her knees on the white 
stones. Her eyes were blood-shot ; she turned one 
hotly over and over; she put her hand to the heart; 
she kissed it, crying like a mad w'oman, for siiu 
had recognised her sou — her son Jack! Sho, 
cixrricd tho body away, and brought it to her hut. 
There she wrapped it in warm linen, and calleil 
her boy by name?, imploring him to answer her. 
After that day, she never left her cottage. She 
iimiaincd like a statue of Grief, scaled night aud 
day oil a stom?. 

‘ Some kind neighbours gave her some food. TJie 
nire of Laleii came to see her ; niul she prayeil 
and cried so much, that people came from milrj« 
round to see her. One morning— so they sav— she 
was found dead on her stone, ’fhey wislicd to 
carry her away, but nolxaly couhl bucccimI. Tin* 
water that dropped from the rock had petiiiicil 
the old woman. She was there, sad and ]>a1c, liken 
statue of Grief. And as people had often bestowed 
iiioiH?y U])oii her, the rnru of Ijulen, according to 
La Mouette's wish, had another beacon put instead 
of Keniuii’s lantern. It is to this tluy called 
‘•The Penilellt^» Lighllioiise.’'* 


LOVE’S WIIISPEK 

Go, heart of mine, ainl hasten to iiiy Love ; 

Toll her I mourn throujihout tho slow, sad liours. 
And that 1 wander through forsaken bowera 
Like some discousuiute and widowed duve, 

Who, licing once fursakuti of lior mate, 

Doth w'luider ever after desolate. 

Go, heart of nunc, aud treiiihlc in her breast; 

Tell her that I am like the winds that senur 
O’er liill and dale, that leafy woods deflower, 

And meadows iiuuiy-hucd, yet find no rost, 

Rut making moan which never doth abate, 
l)o wander up and down disconsolate. 

Go. heart of mine, and whisiior in her car 
Tliat I am like a tree no longer green, 

IVlierc Winter's barrenness mny be foreseen 
In branoli aud bough, by Autumn’s touch niaJc sere ; 
Aud like the Icarcs which rough winds violate^ 

The days from off my life drop desolate. 

And if that move her not, go, kiss each lip. 

And tell her that I can no longer live, 

Unless she come .again to me, and give 
Her sweet and cver-constant fellowship. 

And from her lips thou shalt not sepomta 
Until she swear to be eompaauonato. 

Frinted ud PaUWiod ly W. & B. Chambh^ 
iMftor How, liOimoir, uid 339 nigh SHna^ iDlsBOBOit 
Also sold by all Booksellers. 
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PILCIIARD-DRIVINO. 

The summer and autumn ULonths arc a busy time 
among Oomish fisherincn, wlio have the three 
sopaiate harvests of mackerel, herring, and pil- 
cliarils to gamer in quick succession. Of these fisli, 
tlie pilchard is the least well known, as it is the 
Icart general in its distribution, being confined 
almost solely to the waters of Cornwall. The pil- 
cliiud is, indeed, to be found in abundance off the 
coasts of Ireland, but there the fishery is almost 
euliroly neglected. In Cornwall, on the * other 
hand, the pilchard season is depended on by the 
fishermen for a Laige portion of their yearly earn- 
ings ; and hundreds of boats and hundreds of 
iniie.s of nets arc nightly employed, daring the 
hitter part of the year, in pursuit of these fish. 

A very pretty sight it is to watch the fishing 
fleet disperse itself over the broad expanse of St 
Ives* Hay or ]\lount*s Hay at tlie close of the day. 
The setting sun lights up the bold rocky coast 
with a glory which only its rays can impart ; and 
the vessels, with their two brown sails set, stand 
out in sharp relief against the shining surface of 
the water, in which the rosy glow of the sky is 
reflected and repeated with fresh intensity. 

But a prettier sight still is that obtained 
from on board one of these boats. Slowly, as 
the evening breeze carries us away from port, 
aud the liills recede in the distance, the sun dips 
towards the horizon, leaving a long bright streak 
across the surface of the sea. Wo watch hia 
waning glory with mingled feelings of pleasure 
and regret — of regret^ that so bright a scene so 
soon should pass away, that such goigcous elfects 
of colour should be so transient ; but of pleasure 
in the knowledge that the gray clouds which 
succeed the rosy, purple mass ore better suited 
for the work wo have in hand ; for it is not 
until the after-glow of the beautiful sunset has 
toned down into sober tiutSi that wo can set our 
Uets to any advantage. 

There are few pleasanter ways of spending a 
summer’s night than in ‘driving’ for pilchards, as 
it is called. There are two methods of catching 


this fish, for which difierent kinds of nets are 
employed — ^namely, ‘seinc-ncts* and ‘drift-nefe.* 
The former can be used only in shallow water, 
when they are ‘ shot’ in a circle round the shoal of 
fish, which arc thereby inclosed, and can be kept 
olive till the seine is emptied of its contents by 
means of smaller ncU These nets arc used both 
by day and night, whenever a shoal of fish is seen 
sufficiently near the shore ; but drift-nets can only 
be employed at night. They have a mesh of about 
half an inch from knot to knot, or ‘ six score to the 
yard,* and often measure as much as ‘eighteen 
score deep,* or three yards wide. It is no uncom- 
mon thing for a pilchard-boat to shoot more than 
a mile of this netting at once. Fancy, over seventy- 
six million meshes, each capable of holding one 
pilchard, forming one continuous trap for the 
unwary fish ! 

A peculiarity of the pilchard is, that it swims 
close to the surface ; and, as a shoal is ‘ heading ’ 
towards the shore, it can he plainly seen a long 
distance off, causing the surface of the water to 
darken with the compact mass. Gradually ap- 
proaching tliii shoal, one can distinguisli tho 
glittering sides of the fish, as they jump and flutter 
about oil tho top of the water, causing quite a 
commotion, and a perceptible sound with their 
quick movements. Stump with the foot at the 
bottom of the boat, mid they disappear in a 
moment, striking downward, to rise again a few 
minutes after. 

I After sunset, when the boat finds itself in 
the midst of shoals of fish like this, it is time 
to shoot the nets. Two men, one at tho hcod- 
ropc, tho otiicr at the foot, pay them out, hand over 
hand. Every few seconds a splash in the water 
Ixitokens the casting overboard of one of the larger 
buoys, which, alternating with the smaller floats, 
arc attached to the nets. By tho time the payiug- 
outis accomplished, darkness has come on, and we 
wait awhile for the fish to strike the wall of net- 
ting placed in their path. A dark, moonless night 
is best suited for fishing ; but if tlic water is in 
that curious phosphorescent state known among 
fishermen os ‘ burning/ which is often the case on 
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the darkest nij^hts, the scene is one ofoxtniordinary 
beauty. Evciy lii*cak in the surface of the water, 
whether caiis<;d by a wave, by the motion of 
the boat, or by the sphishiiig of the net-iloats, is 
illiiniiiied by a lovely glow of phosphorescent 
light, ivhich gives the sea the appearance of being 
a mass of li(|uid tire. The not, hanging deep below 
the surface m a perfectly upright position, can be 
distinctly seen, and the boat itself sccuis set in 
molten silver. 

At our mast-head a light is hung, to wiiru 
approaching vessels that wo arc iiiailo fast to oiir 
net All around may be seen, dancing on the 
waters, the lights of one or two huiidrcd more 
boats, with here and there the red or green lamp 
of some big ship bound on her way to some dis- 
tant port, or returning home with the riches of 
forci^ lauds. Farther off still 01*0 the lamps 
burning on shore, awakening thoughts of the old 
times, when the false beacon of tlic Cornish wrecker 
was raised on liigh, to lure vessels to dcstnictioii. 
Happily, better (lays have dawned, and none are 
more eager to man the rescuing lifc-hoat in aid of 
the shipwrecked sailor than the Cornish fisher- 
men. The wreckcFs beacon has given place to 
the danger signal of the lighthouse, keeping watch 
and guard day and night over the liidden dangers 
of the deep. Yonder, to the right, is the w'ariiing 
light of the Wolf Rock Light, ultematcly flasliiiig 
red and yellow ; while on the opposite side is the 
bright fixed double light of the celebrated lazanl 
Li^ithouse, generally tlic hist noint of Englisli 
laud seen by the oiitward-boimil crew, and the 
first sjpot recognised on their return. 

Amid such a scene do we wait lor the ‘school * 
to strike the net. Overhead, the gulls ara scream- 
ing and flapping their long wings, darting down 
every now and then into the water, us the unwary 
fish appear within their reach. The light attracts 
them to the boat, and they flit suddenly by, with 
a shrill cry, and olf into tlie dai'kiie.ss like some 
ghost or spirit called by a secoinl Ariel from the 
•vasty deeiV And yet their presence is a good 
omen, denoting the existence of ]denty of fish in 
the immediate neighbourhood ; and, encouraged 
by this, the master soon gives the signal to haul 
in the net. It may not be amiss to remark that 
the sea-gull Is the fisherman's friend everywhere ; 
the presence of these birds in Hocks over any 
particular spot on the sc«a dewjtlug, with all but 
unvarying accuracy, the pre.sencu of fish. In 
many places indeed, tlie iishermau’s movements 
mainly depend upon those of the gulls, which, 
hovering above or diving swiftly down, point to 
the welcome shoal. 

Now our boat is a scene of busy activity. 
Slowly at first^ but more quicklv presently, the 
fish fall out of the net us it is hauled in, hand 
over hand, by the strong arms of tlic excited but 
steady fishermen. They fall on the deck with a 
flap and a rattle, which denotes that though they 
have been hung by the gills in the fine meshes of 
the net, they are still alive and ready to struggle for 
liberty. Soon, however, they lie motionless and 
dead. Hardly anv fish dies more quickly than the 
pilchard, when laKen out of the water. 

As the catch comes pouring into the boat, the 
fish, reiiecting the light from our lamp, present 
an appeazance which no one can conceive by mezely 
observing a fish in the fishmonger’s sliop, and 
which no pointer, not even Mr Eolfo, the •Land- 


seer of Fishes,’ could Lope to iiiiilatc. Their scales 
S are of lovely opalescent tints^ barred with stripes df 
green, blue, and violet, which shine with a bril- 
liancy and yet a softness which no gems, no pcails, 
could produce. To compare them to the most (>x- 
quisito work of the jeweller’s art is to give but a 
faint idea of the splendour of the colouring. 

In an hour's time our mile or mure of netting, 
with its living, struggling load of iishes, is hauliui 
ill and emptied. On a suitable night such a net 
will capture from eight to twelve or fifteen thuii- 
sand fish. On such a night ns we liavc described, 
when the fish can easily see the net in the water, 
six thousand fish is considered a good catch. They 
are nearly all pilchanls ; here and there is a stray 
pollock or a semi, but so closely do the pilchanls 
swim together in the sea, that other kinds of tish 
are very nirely met with in a shoal. The fisher- 
men even aflirni that they actually raise Ihc tom. 
peratiire of the water in the particular loculiiy in 
which they arc congregated together. 

Night after night hundreds of Imats go nut in 
Rfi.arch of tlie pilchanls, and yet every year the 
fish are in as countless millions as ever. They are 
princiiKilly used for export to Italy, after liciiig 
salted and packed in barrels ; and for home 
consumption in (lornwall, cured in vinegar, 
ilundreds of tons arc used for manure. Jhit si 
new tmdo has recently been established in (.'orii- 
w'all, which will utilise vast quantities of these 
fish — namely, the preparation of pilchards as 
.sardines, in oil. The Ooriii.sh Sanline (^mipany, 
of Falmouth, has Just been formed for the pur- 
pose of making •Coriii.sli .sardines;’ and as it i.s 
gcncrnlly admitted that the piK hard and the saiNliiie 
are one and the same ti.sli, the trade will probably 
bo a very succe.ssful one. Anybody, however, can 
buy the Conii-sh sardines, -which will, no doubt, 
he preferred by Englishmen to the foreign pro- 
duction ; hut, as it is not everybody who cun see 
I he fi.sli actually caught, we liavc given the above 
sketch of a night's pilchard-driving. 

THE FLAG OF DISTRKSS. | 

CTTAriLU XXXV.— A TA'ITOO THAT MiliDS 
RKTOUCIIIXG. 

I 

The great racific current in many respects 
resembles the Gulf Stn?am of the Atlantic. 
ing eastward under the Aleutian Archijielago, it 
impinges upon tlic American continent, by Van- ; 
coiivcr’s Island ; llicncc setting southward, along 
the Ualiforiiiaii coast, curves round liorso-sboe 
shape, and strikes hack for the centre of the South 
Sea, sweeping on past ihc Sandwich Isles. Hy Ihi^^ 
disposition, a ship bound from San Francisco for 
Honululu has the flow in her favour ; lUid if tho 
wind bo also favouniblc, sho will make fast way. 
As chance has it, both are propitious to the 
Crusader; and the war-ship standing for tlio Sand- j 
wich Islands will likely 'reach them after an 
incredibly short voyage. There aro two individ- 
uals on board of her who vdsh it to l?o so ; count- 
ing every day, almost every hour, of her couree* 
Not that they have any desire to visit the domin- 
ions of King Komckaincha, or expect pleasure 
there. On the contrary, if left to themselves tUo 
Orxuadefs stay in the harbour of Honolulu wouia | 
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not Inflt longer tlian necessary to procure ta boat-load 
of bananas, and replenish her hcii-coops with fat 
^naka fowls. 

It is scarce necessary to say that they who are 
thus indifferent to the d(;1ights of Owyhee are the 
latc-niadc lieutenant, Cro/ier, and the luidshiptnan, 
Cadwallodcr. The bronzed iiawaian beauties will 
have small attniction for them. Not the slightest 
danger of cither yielding to the blaiidishineiits oft 
lavishly bestowed upon sailors by these seductive 
damsels of the Southern Sea. For tho hearts of 
both are yet thrilling with the remembrance of 
smiles vouchsafed them by other daughters of the 
sunny south, of a far different race — thrilling, too, 
with the anticipation of again basking in these 
smiles under the sky of Aiidnlusia. 

It needs hope - all they can command — to cheer 
them. Not because the time is long, and the 
place distant Sailors arc accustomed to long 
separation from those they love, and so habituated 
to patience. It is no particular uneasiness of this 
kind whiidi shadows their brows, and makes every 
mile of the voyage seem a league. Nor are their 
spirits clouded by .any reflections on ibat wbicli 
vexed them just bolbrc leaving San Francisco. If 
they have any feelings ahniit it, they are rather 
those of repentance for suspicions, which both 
helicvc to have been as unfounded as unworthy. 
What troubles them now — for they arc tronblcil- ■ 
has nought to do with Hint. Nor is it anv doubt 
as to the loyalty of i\\v\T fa nvkSf but fear for their 
safety. It is not well deiined, hut like some 
dream which haunts them ; at times so slight as 
to cause little concern, at other times filling them 
ivith anxiety, lint in whatever degree felt, it 
always assumes the same shape ; two figures con- 
spicuous in it, besides those of their betrothed 
sweethearts — two faces of evil omen, one that of 
Cald(Ton, the other Do Lara’s. Wluit tho young 
officers isaw of these men. and what more they 
learnt of them before leaving San Francisco, makes 
natural their misgivings, and justifies their fears. 
Something sooiiis fo whisper them that there is 
d.mgcr to he dreaded from the gamblers — dcsj.ier- 
adocs ns they have shewn themselves — that through 
them some eventuality may arise, affecting the 
future of Carmen kloiitijo and Inez Alvuraz, 
so ns to prevent their escape from California. 
Escape ! Yes ; that is the w^ord Messrs Crozier 
and (7adwa11adcr make use of in their convcmtioii 
on the subject— the form in which their fear 
presents itself. 

.Ilefore reaching the Sandwich Islands, they 
receive a scrap of intelligence which in some rc> 
sped cheers them. It has hec.ome known to the 
Cru8adei^8 crew that the frigate is to make, but short 
stay there — ^will not even enter tho harbour of 
Honolulu. The commission intnistcdto her captain 
I is of no very important nature. Ho is simply to 
leave an official despatch, with some comm.'iiids for 
the British consul ; after which head round again, 
uid straight for Panama. 

'Good news; isn’t it, Ned?’ says Cadwalloder 
to Ida senior, os the two on watch togetlicr stand 
conversing. 'With the tpiick time we’ve made 
Irom FriscOi as tilio Yankees call it^ and no delay to 
I epeak of in the Sandwiches, we ought to get to 
the Isthmus as soon as the Chilian ship.’ 

, 'True ; but it will a good deal depend on the 
I time the Chilian i^ip leaves Son Francisca No 
doubt ahe ’d have gxi^ difficulty in getting a suffi- 


cient numhor of hands. Blew told you there were 
but the captain and himself ! ’ 

'Only they; and the cook, an old darkey — a 
runaw ay slave, he sai<l. Besides a brace of great 
red baboons— oratigs. That was the whole of her 
crow, by last report ! W'^ell ; in one way we ought 
to be gl^l she’s so short,’ continues the midshipman. 
'It may give us the chance of reaching Panama 
bidiirc her ; and, as the frigate ’s destined to put 
into that port, wc may meet tlie dear girls again 
sooner than wc expected.' 

' I hoxie and trust we shall. I ’d give a thousand 
X>oiindB to he sure of it It would lift a load off my 
mind — the heaviest I ever had on it.* 

'Off mine too. But even if wo don’t reach 
Panama before them, we’ll hear whether they’ve 
p;isscd through there, if they have, that’ll set 
things right enough. AV'e’ll Iheii know they’re 
safe, and will he so — Ilasta Cmlin.* 

'ft seems a gootl omen,’ says Crozier, reilect- 
iiigly, 'that we aro not to be delayed at the 
islands.’ 

* It tlocs,’ rejoins Cudwalhuler ; ' though, but for 
the otlicT thing, I’d liked it better if wo were to 
stay there — only for a day or two.* 

I 'For what reason ?’ 

i 'There!’ says the midshipman, pulling up his 
.shirt-sleeve, and laying bare liis arm to the elbow» 
' Look ut that, lieutenant !’ 

The lieuteuant looks, and sees upon the skin, 
white as alabaster, a bit of tattooing. It is the 
figure of a young girl, somewhat scantily robed, 
witii long streaming tresses: hair, contour, coun- 
Icnunce, everything done in tho deepest indigo. 

' Soiijo ohl sweetheart /’ suggests Crozier. 

'It is.’ 

'But she can’t ho a Sandw’ich Island bcllc» 
You’ve never boon there ?’ 

'No, she isn’t. She’s a little Chilena, W'hose 
acrjuaintancc 1 made last spiing, while wc lay at 
Valparaiso. Grummet, the cutter’s coxswain, did 
the tattoo for me, as we came up the Pacific. He 
hadn't finite time to finish it, as you sec. There 
was to be a picture of tho Chilian flog over her 
head, and luiaeriieutli, the giiTs name, or initials. 
I ni now gla«l they didn’t go in.’ 

' But wh.at the dcucc has all this to do with the 
Sandwich Islands f’ 

'Only, that 1 intended to have the thing taken 
out tlicro. Grummet tells me he can’t do it, but 
that the Kanakas can. lie says they’ve got some 
trick for extracting the stain, without scarring the 
skill, or only very slightly.’ 

‘ But why should you care about removing it ? 
I acknowledge tatlooing is not nice on the epidoi*- 
luis of a gentleman ; juid I *vo met scores, like 
yourself, sorry for having siilnnitted to it. After 
all, what docs it signify ) Nobody need ever see 
it, unless yon wish them to.’ 

‘There’s where you mistake. Somebody 
see it, without my wishing— sure to sec 11^ if ever 
I^rct’ 

‘AVhat r 

‘Spliced.’ 

‘All! Inez?’ 

‘ Yes ; Inez. Now you understand why I *d like 
to spend a or two among the siiutli Sea 
Islanders. If I can’t get the thing taken out, 
I’ll be in a dilemma. I know Inez would he 
indulgent in a good many ways ; hut when she 
sees that blue image on my arm, she ’ll look black 
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enough. And what am 1 to say about it? 1 
told her she was the first sweetheart I ever h(ul ; 
as yon know, Ned, a little hit of a fib. Only a 
white one ; for the Ohilcua was only a mere fancy, 
gone out of mind long ago, ns, no doubt, I am 
out of hers, llie question is, how's her picture to 
be got out of my skin 7 I ’d givo something to 
know.' 

*lf that’s all your trouble, you needn’t ho nt 
any cimensc — except what you may tip old Qmm- 
meL You say he lias not completed the ^rtrait of 
your Chileua. That 'a plain cxiougli, looking at the 
shortness of her skirts. Now let him go on, niid 
lengthen them a little. Then finish by putting a 
Spanish flag over her head, instead of tiie Chilian, 
08 you intended, and underneath, the initials " I. A." 
'With that on your arm, you may safely shew it at 
Cadiz.’ 

‘ A splendid idea ! The very thing ! The only 
difficulty is, that this picture of the Chilian mrl 
isn't anything like os good-looking as Inez. Besides, 
it would never pass for her xxxrtrait.' 

‘Let me see. I’m not so sure almut that. I 
think with a few more touches it will stand well 
enough for vour Andidusian. C rummet *a given her 
all the wealth of hair you’re so conshiiitly bragging 
about The only poverty’s in that petticoat ; but 
if you get the skirt stretched a bit, that will remedy 
it You want sleeves, too, to make her a laily. 
Then set a tall tortoise-shell comb upon her 
crown, ivith a spread of lace over it, haiigiiijj 
donm below the shoulders— the mantilla — and 
you ’ll make as good an Andalusian of her os is 
Inez herself.’ 

‘By Jove! you’re right; it can be done. The 
bit added to the skirt will look like a flounced 
border. The Spanish ladies have such on their 
dresses. I ’vc seen them. And a fan — they liave 
that too. She must have one.* 

‘By all means, give her a iiin. And as you're 
doubtful about the likeness, let it be done so as to 
cover her face— at least the lower half of it ; that 
will be iust as they carry it. You can hide that 
iiose,.wmch is a trifle too snub for the Andalusian. 
Thu eyes appear good enough.’ 

‘ The Chileua nad splendid eyes ! ’ 

‘Of course, or she ivouldn’t have her portrait 
there. But how did your ailist know that ? Ibis 
ho ever seen the oridnal ?’ 

‘No; I described her to him ; and he's ac- 

? uaintcd with the costume the Chilian girls wear. 
Te’s seen plenty of such. I told him to moke 
the lace a nice oval, with a small mouth, and 
pretty pouting lira ; then to give licr great big 
eyes. You see hc% done all that.’ 

‘ lie has, certainly.’ 

‘About the feet? They'll do, won’t they? 
Tliey ’rc small enough. I should say.' 

‘ Quite small cnoiign ; and those ankles ore per- 
fection. They ought to satisfy your Andalusian 
— almost flatter her.' 

‘ Flatter her ! I should think not. They might 
your Biscayan, writh her big feet ; but not Inez ; 
who ’s got the tiniest little understandings I ever 
saw on a woman — ^tall os she is.’ 

‘Stuff !’ scornfully retorts Crozicr ; ‘that’s a 
grand mistake people make about small feet. It 's 
not the size, but the shape, that ’s to be admired. 
They should be in proportion to the rest of the 
body ; otherwise, they 're a monstrosity, os among 
'.the Chinese, for instance. And os lor small feet 


in men, about which the French pride and 
pinch themselves, why, ewry tailor’s got that' 
‘Ha, ha, hal* laughs the young Welshman. 
‘A treatise on Oithopctlio, or whatever it’s called. 
Well, I shall let the Chilefia’s feet stand, w'ith 
the ankles too, and get Grummet to odd on the 
rest.’ 

‘What if your Chileua should dionce to set 
eyes on the improved portrait ? Remember we 'rc 
to call at Valparaiso ! ’ 

‘ I never thought of that' 

‘If you should meet her, you’ll do wcU to 
keep your shirt-sleeves down, or you may get 
the picture scratched— your checks along with 
it 

‘ Bah ! there 's no danger of that I don’t expect 
ever to see that girl again— don’t intend to. It 
wouldn’t bo fair, after giving that engagement 
ring to Iftez. If we do put into Valparaiso^ I'll 
stay aboard all tlie time the iHgate's in port. 
That will insure against any 
* Land, ho r 

'riicir dialogue is interniptcd. The look-out, on 
tho masthead, has sighted Maima-Loa. 

CnAPTER XXXVI.— A CREW THAT MEANS MUTINT. 


A shin sailing down tlici Pacific, on the line of 
longitude 12.')® W. Technically snoaking, not a 
ship, but a barque, as may be told oy her mizzen- 
sails, set fore and aft. 

Oi all craft encountered on the ocean, therci is 
none so symmetrically beautiful aa tho harque. Just 
as the name looks well on the page of poetry and 
romance, so is tlic reality itself on the surface of 
tho sea. Tlio sight is sinqily perfection. And 
about the vessel in question another graceful 
peculiarity is f)bservable ; her masts are of the 
special kind called pofrecca— in one piece from stc]) 
to truck. 

Such vessels arc common ciiougli in the Mediter- 
ranean, and not rare in Spaiiish-AmcrieiiiL ports. 
They may be seen at liloiite Video, Buenos Ayres, 
and Valparaiso, to which lust this barque belongs. 
For she is Chilian built ; her tall tapering xiia:$ts 
mafic of trees from the ancient forests ot Araii- 
caiiia. Painted upon tho stem is tho name, El 
CemdoTj for she is tho craft commanded by Cap- 
tain Antonio Laiitana.s. This may seem strange. 
In the harbour of San Francisco the Condor was a 
sliip. How can sho now be a barque? Tlie 
answer is easy, as has been the transformation ; 
and a word will explain it. For the working of 
her sails, a baniuc requires fewer hands than a 
ship. Finding himself with an incomplete crew. 
Captain Laiitanas resorted to a stratagem, common 
in such cases, and converted his vessel accordingly. 
The conversion was effected on tho day before 
leaving San Francisco ; so that the Condor, enter- 
ing tho Golden Gate a ship, stood out of it a 
barque. As this she is now on tho ocean, sailing 
southwanl along tho line of longitude 125® W. 

On the usual track taken by sailing-vessels 
between Upper California and the Isthmus, she 
has westercu, to get well clear of the coast, ond 
catch the regular winds, that, centuries ago, 
wafted tho spice-laden Spanish galleons from 
the Philippines to Acapulca A steamer woula 
hug the snore, keeping the brown barrra 
tains of Lower Califomia in view. Iratead, tne 
Condor has sheered wide fiom tho land; and, m 
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all probability, wiU not a^ain eight it till she ' 
begins to bear up for the Ray of Panama. I 

It is the middle Avatch of the night— the first | 
after leaving San Francisco. Eight bells have | 
sounded, and the chief-mate is ^ in chaige, the 
second having turned in, along ivith the division 
of crew allotted to him. The sea is tranquil, the ; 
breeze light, blowing from the desired qmirter, so 
that there is nothing to call for any unusual 
vigilance. True, the night is dark, but without 
portent of storm. It is, as Harry Blew knows, 
only a tliick rain-cloud, such as often shadows this 
part of the Pacific. But the darkness need not 
be dreaded. They are in too low a latitude to 
encounter icebergs ; and upon the wide waters of 
the South Sea there is not much danger of collision 
with ships. Notwithstanding these reasons for 
feeling secure, the chief olTiccr of the Condor paces 
her decks with a brow clouded as the sky over his 
head, while the glance of his eyo betrays anxiety 
of no ordinary kind. It cannot be from any 
apprehension about the weather. He docs not 
regard the sky, nor the sea, nor the sails. On the 
contrary, he moves about, not with bold manlike 
step, as one liaving conimund of the vessel, but 
stealthily ; now and then stopping and standing 
in crouched attitude, within the deeper shadow ! 
thrown upon her decks by inast^, bulwarks, and 
boats. He seems less to occupy himself about the 
ropes, spars, and sails, than the behaviour of those 
who w*ork tlioin. Not while they arc working 
them cither, but m(jre when they are straying idly 
along the gaiigw'ays, or clustered in some comer, 
and conversing. In shor^ he appears to be play- 
ing spy on them. For this he has liis reasons, and 
they are good ones. Before leaving San Francisco, 
he discovered the incapacity of the crew, so hastily 
got together. A boil lot, he could sec at first sight 
—-rough, ribald, and drunken. In all, there are 
eleven of them, the sccoiid-inatc included; the 
last, as already shited, a S])aniard, by name 
Padilla. Thera are three others of this same race 
— 'Spaniaixls, or Spanish-Amci'icaiis— Gil Gomez, 
Jose Heniaudcz,' and Jacinto Velarde ; two Eng- 
lishmen, Jack Striker and Bill Davis ; a Francn- 
man, by name La Crosse ; a Dutclimaii ; and a 
Dane; the reinaiiiiiig two being men whose | 
nationality is diflicult to determine, and scarce | 
known to themselves — such as may be met on 
almost every ship that sails the sea. 

The cliief otlicer of the Condor, accustomed to a 
man-o’-war, with its rigid discipline, is already 
disgustctl with what is going on aboard the mer- 
chantman. He has been so before leaving San | 
Francisco, having also some anxiety about the 
navigation of the vessel. With a craw so incap- 
able, ho anticipated difficulty, if uot danger. 
But now that he is out upon the open ocean, he is 
aura of the firs^ and fully apprehensive of the 
last. For, in less tiian a single day’s sailing, he 
has discoverad tliat the craw, bcudes counting short, 
is otherwise untrustworthy. Several of the men 
are not sailors at all, but H'oiig-shoro' men; one or 
two of tlicm * land-lubber^’ who never hud hand 
upon a ship’s rape before clutching those of the 
Condor. With such, what chance will there bo for 
working the sliip in a storm? 

But there is a danger he dreads far more 
iban the mismanagement of her lopeB and 
aoils— insubordinatioiL Even thus early, it has 
shewn itself among the men, and may at any 


moment break out into open mutiny. All the 
more likely from the character of Captain Lan- 
tanas, with which he has become well acquainted. 
The Chilian skipper is an easy-going man, given to 
reading^ books or natural histoiy, and cmlecting 
curiosities, as evinced by his Drocc of Bornean 
apoi^ and other specimens picked up during his 
trading trip to the Indian Archipelago. A man in 
every way amiable, but just on this account the 
most unfitted to control a crew such os that he has 
shipped for the voyage to Valparaiso. Absorbed in 
his studies, he takes little notice of them, leaving 
them in the hands, and to the control of his 
piloto, llany Blew. But Harry, though a typic^ 
British sailor, is not one of the htappy-go-lucky 
kind. He has been intrusted witn something 
more than the navigation of the Chilian ship — 
with the chaigc of two fair ladies in her cabin ; and 
although these have not yet shewn themselves on 
deck, he knows they ore safe, and well waited on 
by the black cook, who is also steward, and who, 
under his rough sable skin, has a kindly, gentle 
heart It is when thinking of his cabin passengers 
that the Condor’s firat-oificer feels apprehensive, and 
then not from the incapacity of her sailors, but their 
bold, indeed almost insolent behaviour. Their 
liaving shewn something of this at first might have 
been excusable, or, at all events, capable of explana- 
tion. They had nut yet soberad down. Fresh 
from the streets of San Francisco^ so lawless and 
licentious, it could not be expected. But most of 
them have been now some days aboard — no drink 
allowed them save the regular ration, irith plenty 
of cverytliing else. Kind treatment from captain 
and mate, and still they shew scowling and discoii- 
tented, as if the slightest slur, an angry word, even 
a look, would make mutiny among them. \Yhat 
can it mean ? Wliat do the men want 7 

A score of times has Harry Blew thiw inter- 
rogated himself, without receiving satisfactory 
answer. It is to obtain tliis he is now gliding 
silently about the Condor’s decks, and here and 
tliera concealing himself in shadow, in the hope 
he may overhear some speech that will give 
him a clue to the conspiracy — conspiracy it be. 
And in this hope he is not deceived or disap- 
pointed, but successful even beyond his most 
sanguine expectations ; for he at length gets the 
clue not only to the insubordination of the crew, 
but all else that has been puzzling him. And a 
strange problem it is, its solution positively appal- 
ling. lie gets it while standing under a piece of 
sail-cloth, spreiid from the roil to the top of the 
round-house— rigged up by the carpenter ns a sun- 
screen, while doing some work during the heat of 
the day, and so Iclb The sky being now storless 
imd pitch-black, with this a»lditional obstruction 
to light, Harry Blew stands in obscurity impene- 
trable to the eye of man. One passing so close os 
almost to touch could not possibfy see him. 

Nor is he seen by two men, who, like himself, 
sauntering about, have come to a stop under ilie 
spread canvoa Unlike him, however, they ore 
not silent, but engaged in conversation, in a low 
tone, still loud enough for him to hear them— 
every word said. And to every one he listens 
wiili interest so engrosring, that his breath is 
well nigh suspended. 

lie understands what is said ; all the easier 
iram their talk being earned on in English— his 
own tongue. For they who converse are Jack 
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Striker and Bill Davia. And long before their 
dialo^me conies to an end, he has not only obtained 
intelligence of what has hitherto perplexed him, 
but gets A glimpse of something beyond — ^that 
which sets his hair on end, and causes the blood 
to curdle in his veiiis. 


THE ROUGH. 

The rough comes into the w'orld in a low-ceiled, 
stuffy bedroom, containing, besides the dirty lied, a 
broken chair or two, n scrap of looking-glass, a 
chest of drawers with one of its forc-fect missing, 
or a locker which serves as both scat and waitl- 
robe. The washing apparatus is to be found 
at the sink down-stuirs. He is wrniipcd up in 
a blanket, and dressed in the clothes which his 
zuotlicr somehow or anoilicr alwn 3 ’s appears able 
to provide, frequently from the Dorcas Society 
of the iiciglibourhuod or parish. He is cradled 
either in a comer of his inothct's bed, or hi a deal 
box in which fish, fruit, or firewood has been 
hawked about. Ills father welcomes him with a 
jovial bui'st of the language of Billingsgate, but 
soon tires of him, and contents himself with recog- 
nising him os a fact, while ho appears to ignore 
him as offspring or relative. 

He receives the stamp of individuality by entry 
in the Registrar’s book as a male child, born in 
such a place and at such a time, and destined to 
distinguish some name which his father usually 
selects, being careful that it is one wbich will bear 
shortening into a sharp though tender monosyllable. 
Possibly, by dint of perseverance on the part of 
cleigyman or visitor, he is taken to chimdi to be. 
christened ; although his father objects to being of 
the parly, not only on the general ground of his 
disinclination to enter a place of worsliip, but also 
on the more particular one of dislike to he seen 
entering one * with a lot of women and liabbies.* 
“We can recall a scene in M'hich the father did 
accompany the mother, and gave the name — 
* Tom ! * ‘ Thomas,' amended tlie cleigyinan. 

‘Tom ! T, O, ]\l !’ was the abrupt reply. Vvherc- 
iipon the clergyman clirishmed the ebild Thoma-s, 
and giving him back to the. disconcerted parcnt.'i, 
said gently : ‘ You cun call him Tom, you know.' 

Tom is next vaccinated, after some little diffi- 
culty with the authorities. Sometimes tlic result 
is unfortunate ; large sores, generated by dirt ami 
aggravated by neglect, making him a bimlcn to 
himself and his friends. Soon ho can crawl. He 
is then handed over to the preceding baby as to a 
guardian angel, or to Jemima Ann if there be an 
elder sister, and at once sets himself, as naturally 
as young crabs walk sideways, to practise self-will, 
to cultivate his appetite, and to spoil his com- 
plexion and often his features. He makes mud- 
pies, and builds houses with bits of broken china. 
Ho is nowand then lost in the anxious pursuit 
of the paper-windmill seller, and taken to the 
station-house to be left till called for ; where his 
mother finding him, divides her feelings into anger 
and joy, and their manifestation into slaps and 
endminj^, shaking him till the growth of his teeth 
is stimnlated tne repercussion, and then coriy- 
ing him home in her arms with a carefulness that 
threatens suffocation. His tears and other fadai 


outcomes of grief are kissed away by the sym- 
pathetic tOD^e of the sturdy bull-terrier that 
inhabits the back-yard or the cupboard beneath 
the staircase. 

Growing older, he receives more notice from Ins 
father, who holds him on his knee while at lii^ 
meals, giving him bits and scraps, and occasionally 
permitting him to bury liis nose in the mug df 
beer he fetches from the public-house. Then conies 
schouL The present adult rough escaped tliat 
which has already become a standing nuisance to 
the rising generation— the action of the compulsory 
education principle, through the agency of the 
school-board oilicer. I'his new enemy is a sounrt 
of greater terror to him than the policeman. 'J'he 
latter only says, ‘Move on ;* the former, ‘Move in.’ 
And in he has to move ; and once in, he has to 
endure the two Biillerings least congoiiial to 1ii^ 
nature— restraint of body and application of inlml. 
As regards out -door recreatLon, he can watch lii.i 
seniors play at pitch and toss, or os an uiiobscrvcil 
observer may learn the proper terms in use at rat- 
worries, pigcoii-flying, or dog-tights, liis Iionic- 
training is, alike by example and treatment, brutal- 
ising and violent. 

At length, with just enough literary rc.=iidiiiim to 
enable him to write his name, and pick Iiis way 
through a newspaper report, omitting the long 
words, Tom is promotetl to work. Exceptions to 
the rule exist : some boys are naturally rcii'ly a: 
learning, and leave scliovil tolerably well-gvoiimlctl 
in elementary subjects. These either raise theni- 
sclves above their original conditioii and associates, 
or become their oracles. Now llie animal naliiiv 
predominates, with scarcely anytliing to clicctk it. 
lie is bullied by the man he Avorks for, uiid is 
I independent at liome. As his wages increase he 
provides himself with luxuries and lecreations. 
His first pigeon occupies all hi.s aii'ections aiiil all 
his spare time. He cairies it in tlie pocket of hi') 
coat out into the lields or some open space, where 
he throws it np, and Iheii follows it home.. Or he 
may turn his fancy to a puppy. In either case he 
will starve liiin.self before his pels grow lean from I 
want of fo«;d. | 

But it is after tlie ])erioil of boyhood, and before | 
that of mature niauliood, say from seventeen to | 
ffve-and-lwfiity, that the title of which we dw 
treating is most fitly apidicd to tliosc who licar it. | 
Then the animal spirits are highest, and tliei'o is | 
no experience to check and direct lliem. This, ; 
then, IS the pcriotl during which society suffers 
most annoyance from 'i'oin. He and his fellows 
supply most of the weight, and nearly all the noise 
ami miscliief, in every general disturbance or riot. ! 
They are the patriots who fling red or blue powder j 
at elections, who siiiash the windows of tlie un- 
popular camlidate, who hustle individuals wearing 
the wrong colours ; and arc the politicians who 
support Ine Licensed Victualler, declaim against 
the Permissive Bill, and teach their dogs to snarl 
at the words ‘ Gkiod Templar ! ' And so grows up 
the juvenile rough as a nuisance to society. 

Of all the disagreeables the policeman has to | 
know, the chief, after those arising from drunken 
and (luarrclsomc w'omcn, are inflicted upon 
by the youthful rough. He has nothing technical 
to charge him with ; the pavement is free to all , 
in this land all may laugh as they 
may even bite their thumbs without breach of w 
law. No doubt it is veiy aggravating to a scoa | 
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constable, whose moveiiieiils are regulated by drill, the emotions. The reckless gratification of the 
and who is debarred Iroin the natural relief of uiission for drink, the plunging into marriage in 
repartee ^d retort, to observe tluit his personal uoyhood without provision of money or furuitiiro, 
presence in a street is the cause of nil kinds of shew that there is an utter w’ant of it in the 
iiiocking movements and sai'castic colloquialisms, donmiii of prudence. In danger, none arc so prone 
The human nature in the constable is, of course, to panic, altendedhy the nhaudoninent or thrusting 
stirred up by all this ; but it lias to be endured, aside of the weak, Avomen, and children, as a gang 
He knows well tliat by the second time his face is of roughs -as the list of survivors from the North- 
seen on that most ohjectiouahlc beat he shall have Jl-e-tt .slieived. Ami as there is no scif-couiiiiaiid iu 
a nickname, which also must he tolerated. Tlie limes of physical danger, so there is no seir-i'cspcct 
truth is, tho wit of the rough is usually exhibited in presenef/of a promise. On more occasions tliaii 
in nomenclature. A l;wl from the Avorkhouse aa-us we care to recall, Ave Imve receivi-xl a pruuiise, Avith 
named, in a certain society Avliich avc avctc privi- shaking of liands iii»ori it, from young men of this 
leged to enter, ‘ Union Jack ; * a i-cddieaded lad class, avIio have iu)t only deliberately broken it, 
was 'Ginger;' one AA'ith laige eyes Avas ' Lights.' hut have shcAvii no signs of aAvkAvaidncsa ou 
It would not he advisable to ijursne the subject meeting us afterwards. 

flirt lier. EiiA'y of the rich, arising from a complete igno- 

Wlicii AVC conic to Avatch the moral side of the ranee of political economy, is another unhealthy 
Tongli, AVC discover a vt*.ry saddening state of chaiacteristic of the rough. He believes —for the 
things. ^ Whatever may he the cause or wiuses, public-house oracle rctids it out of a iiaper— tliat 
the fact is patent tliat there is in it no nobility of idl the increasing Avealth of the country is gathered 
character, and very little admiration for it; no out of his work. His ownAvages he squanders as 
moral courage and very little physical ; ami that soon fis tliey are receiA-ed. Thrift, and the scienco 
I honesty, truth, mercy, giuierosity — ^thu qualities • of spending so as to obtain the largest return, are 
Avhich soften doAvn brute stiviigdli as ivy or honey- ! beyond him, as much as the faculty of laying by 
suckle softens down stitf outlines in buildings— ! against a rainy day ; nor can he comprehend their 
arc utterly Avaiiting. We read lately, to a class of i practice, or their natural and legitimate conse- 
: lads varying iu age from fifteen years to twenty- j c|iienccs, in otliers. Pcriiiy-bariks in vain avoo 
j two, the talc of Damon and ryfhtait, ami then him Avhile beer and skittles offer their charms. 

' invited opinions. The first one Avas this : ‘ Well, | A Hercules in one respect, he makes a A'ery differ- 
1 I wouldif t have come hack, not for my own father ; | cut choice bclweou tho competing goddesses. All 
I live as lung as you can, and as jolly "as you can, 1 . that he knows of such mutters is, that souichoAV he 
! say.* ’ j gets no heller olf, while other people improve their 

I The absence of all training towards sclf-i'cstraiiit ! dwellings, their clothes, their social position ; that 
I in any dii'cctioii iu infancy and childhood is foL j he labours for these otliers, and apparently is 
loAA'ed naturally by Belf-iiidulgeiiee in all direc- ; excluded from all share iu their iiicivase of pros- 
I tioiis in 3 'oiith and manhood. The young rough parity. So he concludes that ho is a down-trodden 
; knows no sclf-i'estmiiit now. Leer and tobacco slave ; and enjoys the hem?atiou of envy, since he 
j he has at all cost to him and his, {Siihurdiiia- cannot enjoy that of wealth, 
i tioii he scorns. Uegulur Avork he hates. Lodily This class aiilagonism is the only principle or 
I iudulgonces ho procures, by proper ineaiis if seiiliincnt of cohesion pervading the rough com- 
i he can; if not, lie falls back often enough munity. Touchy, captious, and imreusonable, 

! upon his brute force. From Avant of sell- they can never combine for any permanent action. 

I restraint, fpiitc ns nincli as from the various ! No clubs, bands, or other associations of them are 
i other reasons assigned by other pc*oplc for him, he long-lived. ‘KA'ery man for himself ’ is a scattering, 
j deserts Ironi the army. The universal conqilaiiit not a rallying cry, and it the cry of cA'ery indi- 
! against the army discipline made by liis class j A'idual among them. Still, shouli I AA*e ever undergo 
I —tliat tlieiAJ are ‘ too many masters ' — proves the ! a national catastrophe— should there ever liap^wn 
i correctness of this vicAV There is no cliiA'alry, no ; to be a suspension of the power of the iuAV, 

■ love of distiiielion, or Iiojmj of achicAUiig honour, ■ t here Avoiild be the risk of a terrible, however 
j to he met Avith aiiiuiig the roughs. They only ' temporary, outbreak of the volcanic forces. Tlio 
1 enlist to get a meal in bad times, to escape fioin I middle and upper classes, Avlio would nocessaiily 
i some sempe in their own neighbourhood, or to j he on the side of order, Avoiild ulliiiiatcly preA’aib 
! get rid of a scolding and slovenly Avife, mavried but the country AA'oiild boar the marks of mischief 
i ill the haste of boyhood, hut repented of in the and <lcstruetion for many a yi-ar ; just as a A’'alloy, 
j leisure Avliich comes all loo soon. inundated by tho Inii’sting of a dam, exhibits, long 

I It was OAviiig to this cause Avorking out in the after the Avali-rs have sAvei)t by, the ellects of tlie^ 
j direction of restlessness, that several boys on one ruinous though rapidly-ceasinij visitation. Ijo 
I of Her Majesty's training ships, lopped of! a joint future cml Avar or rebellion in Great Britain 
; from a linger of their right hands, iu the hope that would be so free from Avuiitoii destruction and 
1 being thus disabled they Avould be discharged, plunder as those which took place in former 
We knew one at least of the culprits, and Avere centuries. The Bristol Uiots have already taught 
3'ejolccd to find that this mortificaiiou of the llesh us this. 

was BO far from succeeding, that the ascetics Avho Our remarks may liaA'e appeared somewhat 
practised it AA'ero sent for a long service on the severe. They are, however, the expression of 
■East India and China stations. opinions, based on an unbroken expeneiicc of 

This want of self-restraint is seen in every situ- nearly tAA'cnty years. And Ave venture, on the 
I alion and under every A'aricty of pressure. The ground of the same cxpcnence, to touch upon a 
violent assaults, accompanied by lava-streams of few points iu which we believe there is hope of 
Wasphemy and abuse, that are the issues of the improving the class under consideration. For that j 
anger of tho rough, testify to it in the province of they may be improved is certain ; and to endeavour | 
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to improve them is equally the duty aud the interest want, and so meu^ro a supply, of places for suiU 
of all Englishmen. Our belief is that the roughs able public recreation. Corporate bodies, especially 
— ^tlie lulMuring foughs— are not a criiiiiiial class ; the corTOrations of provincial towns, are notori- 
and we now odd that they arc uii unfortunate and ously short-sighted, but in no other respect docs 
a neglected class. their shortness of sight lead them into such aluby- 

Very much is to be hoped for from compulsory rinth of petty troubles as those arising from the 
education and habitual discipline, the supervision withholding of places of public recreation. Men 
of more ruiiiicd persons, and the sccoinlary inter- of wealth, and educated to a certain degree, with 
course, through the school, with the cleigy and sons of their own at public schools, whose talk is 
other persons of the cultivated classes. And it is mainly upon atliletics and cricket, do not seem to 
on this account, as much, or nearly as much, as undurstand that young men are alike in physical 
on account of the direct religious instruction requiroments, whether students or costcrmongci's, 
imparted by them, that w*e slioidd n^gret to and that recreation, sports, games, exercise, arc as 


iromciits, whether students or costcrmongci's, 
that recreation, sports, games, exercise, arc as 


see any steps taken which would exclude the necessary to keep the young rough out of raiscliicf 
clergy from their present free intercourse with as to entertain the young gentleman in liis sjiare 
the school They form almost the sole remaining hours. If we hod more hanuless and wholesome 
link between rich an<l poor in our largo, town dis- sports for the roughs, w'c should want less of the 
tricts. And it is to the modem separation in resi- jail At first, of course, there would be some 
dcncc of these two classes, to their ignorance of each abuse- of the opportunity, but on improvement 
other’s ways and mutual opinion.^, that much of would certainly luilow and remain, 
the envy and bitterness to which allusion has been Even clear spaces with seats, a few trees, and 
made is to be attributed. Tom grows to like the a drinkiug-fouiitain, without oflering opportunities 
parson - he praises his writing, criticises his reading, of exercise, would have a great moral elfuct. The 
gives him a new fiict in hi.s geography — and when general gooil-hiimour of the poor would bo 
Tom goes to make bricks or help to wheel the coster- increased by having a s])ot to which they could 
mongos barrow, he will feel that broadcloth and go for a refuge, however short, from the steam of 
gloves ore not necessarily the iinifonii of one that the washing-lub or the cry of babies. Leicester 
grinds down the poor. Tlicrc will hQ at any rate Siiuaru is far more luxurious than our ideal, but 
one good influence upon him to counteract many ulfonls us an instance of our meaning. Them is 
evil ones, iiiuiiy a waste s|)ot in the poorer parts of our large 

But the residuum of school-learning, wo may cities where a few scats might be placed, ami a 
hope, will also be a greuat gain. We have fur the j general air of comfort might be introduced. 'I'lioy 
last few months made a practice of ob.serviiig the would serve os the Rotten Rows or Binlcagc AV’alks 
topics upon which working-men, especially the f<jr the big lads and youths, and so drain off tlio 
labourers, converse as they walk the streets or gang.s from stnict corners and alley mouths. i 

stand at comers ; and we have discovered only three Indoor comfort, too, is but poorly proviilcd 1 
— work, money, and <lriiik. The last is the topic of Whose son would not lose sclf-rcspect, decency, | 
so low a stamp of man, that wc dismiss it ut once. ! and courage, if bred up in foul air, close riuarters, 
The other two are subjects which occupy the ; aiitl ilark moms 1 Thu home mako.s the rough as 
thoughts of men of every class of society, from the much as the street The cracked wall letting in tho 
millionaircpecrdown to the beggar at our doors; but rain in patches of damp, if nut in drops of water ; 
what can be more dreary than to have tho.se as the the smoky cliiiiiiiey ; the cunrniiMl kitchen, stnir- 
Role and perpetually recurring subjects 7 Can any- case, and Hleuping-rooms ; all these have their 
thing be more cramping, more stagnating, or less moral intlucnces, and those influences arc of a 
calculated to give c1a.st icily to the spirits or breadth liarlening, souring, and brutalising tendency. Witli 
to the mind, than the continual brooding over more room, and with bettiT provision fur decency, 
these two material topics ? Xow wc are sanguine wc may expect to find a growing appreciation of 
enough to hope that an improved education, one the idea of lioine. Few circumstances are £0 
which is to bo not only more nearly continuous, aggravating to the temper as want of room fur 
but also more libcrjil and varied — for the new code freedom of movement. 

deserves this commendation — will supply lighter There remains, however, another means of 
and higher matter of conversation and reflcclioii. softenintr the rough -the intercourse with his 
Thus the rough, os he comes forth from school to betters in a kiiidl}', friendly spirit. But this 
work, will start better, will be less mugh to begin is an imdcrbiking that few volunteer to join 
with, than his predecessors. He will have mure in. Nor is this surprising. Tom has nothing 


to fall back upon, and will be more niiulily recep- 
tive of better imprc.ssion8. It must, however, be 
expected that for a generation or so the improvc!- 


attractive about him. His look is against him, 
BO ore his manners, so is his language. No gcntle- 
inaii tries to umkc friends with him, unless it 


ment will bo very gradual : the present home will 1 k 5 in a patronising way that ho susnects. So 
excrciso its influence still ; and we must be con- the breach hetweeu him and the wcaltliicr and 
tent to wait till the seed now being sown has its more powerful* classes of society threatens to 
harvest, and that again its 8o\ring and its harvest widen, and Tom’s isolation to become more com- 
beyond. pletc. Wc are cxjmrimcn tally sure that the only 

In connection with mental education should ho way to raise the individual is by friendly inter- 
mentioned physical recreation. It is with respect course with him. like all untutored races tlio 
to this that we remarked just now tliat the rough roughs can feel very worm affection, and by means 
is unfortunate and neglected. At the time of of the affections they can be raised. Acleigynmj^ 
life when the animal spirits are highest, and play or volunteer layman of distinct position-^^uat is 
of some sort a necessity for their healthy induf- to say, of sufficiently liberal education and polite- 
mnee, what resources have Tom and his lellows? ness of manner to rank as a gentleman conven- 
In no other countxy in Europe is there so great a tionolly, can achieve far more in the way oi their 
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improvement than policeman, magistrate, and 
turnkey ; for he will bring to bear upon them the 
refinement and gentleness of his own rank, and 
will patiently bwr with their coarseness and fickle- 
ness. The ‘ British Workman* movement, by which 
colfce-rooms, with newspapers and indoor amuse- 
ments, such as draughts or billiards, arc opened 
in promising localities, affords good opportunities 
for cultivating this friendly intercourse ; as also 
docs the management of penny banks, temper- 
ance^ associations, drum-and-fife bands, and teach- 
ing in evening or Sunday classes. A feeling of 
respect and affection for one individual alone is 
cajiablo of extension, and of introducing other 
elevating sentiments ; self-respect and self-restraint 
among the first ; toleration of reproach, and sub- 
mission to the judgment of others, later on. And 
thus the soil is prepared for the reception of the 
gentle influences of Christianity. 

There arc two matters in which the action of the 
state is greatly needed for the improvement of the 
overstocked population of the class we have been 
reviewing : the one is emigration, the other the 
drink traffic. 

Of the former of these subjects, the rough is 
equally ignorant of the facilities and prejudiced 
against the advantages. Ilis morafe in the depart- 
ment of industry is so undennined by the per- 
nicious system of outdoor relief, that he shrinks 
from embarking on a voyage that will end in a 
laud where he must work or starve. One sunny : 
day we sat on a door-step in a miserable street, and 
conversed with (linger, Lights, and a dozen more 
of our friends, all in the flower of their youth and 
vigour, but out of work through a strike and 
collateral causes. We held out the advantages of 
ciiiignition to such os they, and promised to assist 
in every way such of them os would make trial of 
it. ‘ Look here, sir,* said one ; ‘ sec my hat* (it had 
been a good one once, but was shapeless and full 
of holes now) ; * if 1 was to know 1 should have this 
liut’ — and he hanged it down on the stones — ^ full 
of gold sovereigns when I got to New Zi^aland, I*d 
stay at home and live on half a meal a day.* And 
the only reason we could elicit was, * There ’s no 
hack-door to conic home by ! ’ Education will 
enlighten on this head, as on others ; and when a 
better iindcTstanding of the a<lvantagcs shall by 
that means have been obtained, then it will be 
good policy on the part of the state to offer even 
greater than the present facilities for Teaching 
them. Both the old and the new countries will 
be bcncfitcfl by such a policy. 

Meanwhile the drink trailLc needs restrictions of 
a far more efficient character than exists at present 
In a street where every man, if he chooses, can get 
a license to scU beer, sobriety is a plant of rare 
growth ; and the want of recreation, to which we 
have before diawm attention, sends more customers 
than thirst or habitual drunkenness. The shortened 
hours of labour and the increase of wages, which 
vre have witnessed during the jiast five years, 
have lesultcd, in our experience, in no real 
material good to any persons but the publicans. 
Limit this trade, not only os regards the times, hut 
still more os regard the places of its action, and 
the source of most of the brutal assaults, quarrels, 
end brawls will bo proportionately diminishcil. 
The police records of Liverpool can testify to the 
corriMstiiesB of this opinion, from tiic obverse side 
of Uie case. The rough will possibly never cease 


out of tlic land : but a reasonably restrictive law 
can remove much of the evil which helps to make 
him what he is. 


SALVAGE. 

IN TWO CIIA1*TER.S.— ClIAn'ER II. 

' Denis Delmau, you might have spared me this ; 
my burden was already more than 1 knew how to 
bear.* She could say no more for the sobs which 
choked her utterance. In an instant, he was 
tenderly soolliing her; and then this artful dog 
began to explain that it was not compulsory they 
should part. 

‘Alice, my darling,* he said, ‘ circumstances havo 
occurred to-day which render it probable Ibat my 
father may be induced to consent to our union. 
I am even now going to write to him, and I have 
every hope of my happiness depending only upon 
you, my dearest one, for its speedy fulliluieiil.’ 

The colour came and went, came and went, 
came ogain, and remained in her check. These few 
moments had done her more good than a six 
mouths* course of doctors, who would one and all 
have persisted in attacking the mind through 
medium of the body, instead of tlie body through 
the medium of tlic mind. Already Alice looked 
changed for the better, and resting on the fond 
vision of future joy hebl out by that wicked 
Denis, she thought only of her present happiness. 
Denis soon fuund that she knew nothing of the 
late events; they ha<l evidently been carefuUy con- 
cealed from her ; so ho furhorc to enlighten her. 
Before lie left tbit evening, he and Mr Graham 
had dccideil to keep the news of the former's 
peril from her, in consideration of her health. 
Jjong time they sat there, these reunited lovers, 
haiiil in hand, beauty and courage combining — what 
liud they to fear from the world I — blissfully hajipy 
in each other’s presence. Gently Denis drew her 
towards him, and gazed down into the depths and 
the summer of her brown eyes, in search of futuiu 
happiness ; and there he saw reflected the image 
of himself, wdiich w'os itself an iinn^ of perfect 
bliss. Presentlv, Mr Graham came in ; he asked 
no questions then; the scene explained itself; 
and so passed aivuy the quiet gloaming, and .igain 
the ni^it came down ; the soft evening breeze 
blew gently in at the open window, and Denis 
felt the Bupreme power of loiv, and thought 
of his late wrestle with the power of death; and 
contrasting his present situation with that of the 
previous night, silently thanked liis God for this 
great mercy, and was at peace. 

When Denis left his hotel to follow Alice in the 
carriage, a man had watched his proceedings from 
a window with great interest and with a face that 
wore a look of tenderness, tinged ivith a shade of 
sadness. 

The Honourable Denis Delmar to I^ord Delmar : 

I trust you will believe me when I say t^t it is 
only through an accident that 1 have a^in seen 
!i[iss \Vcntwood ; chance has thrown licr once 
more iu my way. Always delicate, my supposed 
desertion has seriously affected her, and already 
she is very ill. My father, if you scMrate us, you 
will have to answer for at least one death. But 1 
feci that I cannot leave her. Once more, sir, I im- 
plore you to consent to our union, otherwise, I will 
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not answer for the consoqueiices. Kemomber that 
1 have always boon n fliitiful and obedient son, 
until now ; wei^jh W'cll your decision, I beseech you, 
and believe in the ailectioii of your son, 

Lonl Deliuar to the Honourable Denis Dclmar : 

I need not tell yon niy pain and suiqirisc on 
reading your letter. You well know iny feelings 
in this matter ; you have been unworthy of my 
confidence ; but let that rest. Break off this iin- 
happy connection, once and for ever, and retain 
my love ; but if you enu prefer the coinpanioiishiii 
of a gii'l sprung* from no one knows where — ^to 
wealth, the society of people in your outi station, 
and the regjml of your parent — you are n»»t 
worthy to be my son, and henceforward you will 
have to look to youmelf alone for siqiport. I amxit 
your reply. 

The Honourable Denis Dclmar to Lord Delmar : 

Society is nothing to me witliout that of Alice ; 
Wentwood, and wealth would be apoorrccompcn.se 
for cau.^^iiig the death of one wdio looks to iiic fur 
life and love. Tily and forgive me, sir ; I cannot 
give her up. 

Lord Delmar to the Honourable Denis Dclmar : 

If you persist, recullect that you choose your j 
own path ; follow it, and when you require counsel j 
and iissistance, perchamre bread, reuicmbcr that 
you have no longer a father. 

Your allowance, which will bo paid in 
future t]in>ugh my bankers, will cea.su the iiioinent 
you murry against my will. 

The clay following the receipt of this criud and 
malicious letter, Mr Climp and Denis wove .seated 
together at the hotel ; the gloom on the face of tlic 
young man hud greatly increased, and hi.s wdioJe 
aspect was careworn and hagganl, s])e:iking of 
utter dejection. He licld his father’s letter in his 
Laud, but his eyes were bent upon the ground ; he 
was cut to the heart In llic sliock of the colli.siun 
between ihc.^e two obstinate iialiiri’.s, the outer 
covering of liLs father .s love liad Lilleii away, and 
left only the man’s pride and selfi:dmc.«.< oxjioscd 
to view. And the lightning of lii.s anger had, so 
to speak, scorched up the veneration and ro.spect 
of the sou for his parent. We know how bitter i.s 
the shock of the full of a long-cherished idol. ^Ir 
Gimp, who had read the corre-spondeiice, had made 
no effort to console liiiii ; a.s y(d, it wiis u.'icle.'^s, and 
he seemed to be awaiting a lixed lime to speak ; 
it came at length. 

‘ Denis, my poor fellow, be comforted.' 

With a start, the other iiitcrnipled him ; he had 
foiguttcn Ills presence ; he was irritated, alniost 
mud. 

‘ Sir, I do not think my sorrow, wliich is caused 
by family ajfain, can be relieved by useless talk, 
and 1 should be glad to be alone, if you will 
excuse me.* 

The old man rose, and regarded him with a look 
of coinpa.s.si()i), wliilc the heart of Dcni.s smote him 
liaidly for his ingratitude. 

^ A few words before 1 leave you,’ said Ids friend. 

^ Now answer me this : will you still liold to Miss 
Alice Wentwood?* 

llie answer came clear, and the tone was wratli- 
ful and deep : ‘By Heaven’s help, 1 shall 1 


* And yet your liuppincss rests upon your iccon. 
ciliatioii witli your father f * 

‘ It does * (huskily). 

^Thcn listen to me, Denis Delmar: you. shall 
have that wish, and I will adopt you as my son ■ 
until that prediction is fulfilled. 1 command you 
to accept niy offer, Denis Delmar; I coiiiinaiid 
you, by the life and foTt.une you have restored to 
me. Deiii.’4, luy boy, a childless old man asks fur 
a son ; will you not give liim one for his old age ■ 

Denis could hold himself no longer. His heart 
went out to tlie old man — whose looks and manner ' 
had some mysterious power — .and lie embraced him ' 
with protestations of tliaukfnl regard only equalled : 
by the abuse lie poured down upon bis own licail ; 
fur hi.s icceut ingratitude. 

‘Say no more,* said Mr Gimp; ‘but obey my ' 
first reqiie.st ]Marry tliis girl as soon os you pos- ' 
sibly can ; .announce your marriage to Lonl l)el. i 
mar ; and join me in London, whither I go to-night | 
on urgent business*. I will obtain rooms for you. ! 
No lhank.s, dear boy ; I need them not ; sinqily 
do for me the greate.st favour in your j»ower, by 
.arliiig I ti*ll you. Now, go ami worry Alice 
until she fixes a da}' ; and the. sooner you arc 
“tunied oil',’* the belter for all p.aTt.U!S. Bear my 
coniplimeiit.s, nicatiwliilo, to the bride-elect ; anil 
.say 1 regret liaving to defer making her awjuaint- . 
aiicc until we meet in town. Comnimid me. to 
! lii-r gooil frieinl the. lawyer. And now, gooil-hye, 
]iiy dear boy: remain here till I send for you, 
ami take. gr(?at care of youi’self; henceforth, you 
are neceKSsary to me.’ So saying, he shook liaiitls 
warmly with tlic young man, and left the room to 
))reparo for his journey. 

I *riie day" Ibllowiiig thi.s scene, Lord Dclmar 
ivceived a letter couched in tljo following tcriiw : 

My JjOUI) —You have seen lit fo injure your 
son by an unjust .and crind act. That injury will 
be iT:vengcd. You have cast a slur uj^oii ilie name 
of Delmar by the iiifanious sugge.slioii contaim^d 
in your letter. That stain will be wiped out. Voii 
have cast from you the. love and adherence of your 
son ; another has taken it up. K.xteml your for- 
giveness at once to him who bcar.s your naine, or 
be prepared for the piiiii.'«hineiit which will .-urcly ■ 
follow your cruelly ami injuslicc. A riui:xi). | 

‘So,* exclaimed liis lordship a.s he finished lliia | 
epi.-;llc — ‘ so ].)eni.s lia.s de.sceinled to Ihi.*!, lias he 1 j 
Well, I am not surprised ;* but just a little uneasy | 
in his mind, he finished hi.s bi’eakfa.st. i 

^Ir Graliaiu liail placed Alice with aonic friend?, | 
as he himself had returned to town — the day alter 
we last saw him -on the plea of important bu.4- 
iiuss, Dcni.s called on her after lilr (Simps dc- 
j>arturo, ‘ rus.sy, what ilo you think / 1 Imve 
i-cceived my" oiidei'.s to marry you at once ! ’ 

‘ Iiideeil !’ was the aivU reply. ‘And where shall 
1 lx% xvhile you are doing it /’ 

‘ I trust, by my side, my ^let ; Rwearing to love, 
lionour, and o *— 

She HtopjHid Ilia utterance with a pouting kiss. 
‘Yes ; but I haven’t swoni yet ; bo I am not going, 
to obey, you know, at present. And, besides, 1 
have my marching ordci’s. Listen, Denis; ana 
she read, slowly and methodically : 

*“23 Quxkn's Squaiix; Bloomsbubt, 
Auffiut 22, IS—. 

“Mt DEAii OiBL— Como to mo at once at 
Queen Square. 1 have some papew jvmcli yott 



jiiust Bign directly ; and as your presence is indis- 
pensable, come by”' 

‘The 

‘ No, IJciiis ; “ tlie next train ” ' (very demurely). 
Beading resumed. ‘ “ I ain very busy, and scarcely 
find time for lliis ; so please excuse more from 
.—Yours, oiTectionalcly, Jamks Chaiiam.”* 

* So now, Denis, 1 must go and piick.’ 

‘Eh?' 

‘ I say I must go and pack.* 

• ‘Ah !' 

‘ Good-bye, Denis ' (preparing to go). 

‘Here! stop; you know I'm going with you. 
You can’t go alone.’ 

‘ I don't intend to ; old Mr Maxwell is taldng 
me under his wing.* 

‘ 1 'm going too.' 

‘ No ; yon 'ro not.* 

‘Well, but’ 

‘Your promise to Mr Gimp.* 

‘Oh, the !' 

‘Denis, that’s twice* (gravely); ‘I am vciy 


.angry.' 

Ho apologised. Slie forgave liim. He tried to 
reason with her. She was obdurate. He expostu- 
lated ; but in vaiu ; the wilful girl would have 
licr own way ; and so, after many a tender passnge- 
nt-nrms, tlie lover was left at Dover, while Alice 
took the iron road for London. 

Poor Denis, left alone in his glory (/), cruised 
round in the after the nsual erratic manner 

of that insect. A week ])jisscil, and no letter 
from cither (A* the absentees ; leu days ; Denis got 
troubled : he ha<l written fourteoii letters, and 
telegraphed twice to Alice, and never had a line, 
rresently, a bitter despair took pos.se.’^sioii of his 
heart. ‘ She has deserted me,* he. cried, ‘ now that 
J am doubtless disinherited.* (Jlc Lad refu.sed .all 
assi.staiicc from Lord Delm.ar.) No sign eamc from 
his strange well-wisher, who left no address. He 
was now at the end of his resources. A Ibit- 
niglit elapsed ; he sold the yacht, which Wiis his 
own ; paid lii.s bills, and resolved to go to town, 
seek out Alice, ami find the reason of her exlra- 
onl inary silence. His feelings of delicacy ]u*c- 
veiited his tmeing Gimp. Having settled eveiy- 
thiiig, lie resolved to depart one hut and sultry 
day ; the clouds were heavy and m.assive, so dill'er- 
ent to the light fleecy look they had Lately borne. 
He thought it sigiiilic.anl of his changing furtunes, 
and sighed. All naluro was hushed, seeming to 
hold its breath in antici]iatiou of a coming stunii. 
•Shortly after bre.akl'ast, it broke ; the rain came 
down in torroiils, and IX'nis was compelled to 
remain in-doors. He took up a newspaper to 
beguile the time. Suddenly, a vivid Jhusli of light- 
ning piisscd across the paper, and he saw fearfully 
distinct the wonls, ‘Fuuml drowned;* and os a 
fearful peal of thunder i-everberated through the 
heavens, he re.ad the following XKirngrupli : 

‘ Yesterday morning, some w.atermcn discovered 
the body of a man near the Waterloo Bridge ; when 
found, no was fpiitu dead. Deceased has the 
appearance of a gcntleinnn, and it is believed by 
Rome persons who saw him the previous day in an 
hotel, lliat he liad lately arrived from abroad.' 
Then followed a description of his appem-ance and 
dress, which coincided in a great measure with 
those of Qimp. Denis dropped the paper ; he 
turned faint, and a mist swam before his eyes. 


He was aroused by a waiter entering with a letter. 
Denis took it, and ojieiicd it mechanically. The 
writing was unknown to him : 

3 Gray's Ixn Squark, London, W.C. 

Sir— It is with great regret that we have Ii(i.anl 
of your late estrangement wAtli your father. Lord 
Delmar, which fact we obtained from Mr Graham ; 
as also of your refusal of assistance from liim. We 
tlierefore take tlie liberty of informing you, that a 
friend and client of ours is in want of a private 
secretary and conridcntia! friend. iSlioiild you 
eiitert.aii) the idea, ami will favour us witli a cull to- 
morrow .aflernoon .at three o’clock precisely, our 3Ir 
James will introduce you ; and yon will paidon 
our reminder, that your acceptance of the post for 
a short period will give you time to look .about 
you, and mature your plans. You are, however, 
of course aware that, os you still want a month of 
3 *our majfU'ity, Lonl Delmar is legally responsible 
for you until that period.— We remain, di^ar sir, 
yours obediently, J.VME.S and JlLUtiT. 

7’Ac //on. J/inis Dclmnr. 

Denis reiiiembeml the name of tlie firm as one 
who had transacted business for Lord Delmar some 
time back, but lie was :iL a loss to aecouiit for the 
cxtnioi'diiiary Interest they appeared to take in his 
afrairs. 

* I lave I indeed fallen so low, that I am patron- 
ised by attorneys, and become an olAcct of solici- 
tude to lawyers’ clerks ?’ In; exclaimed bitterly, ‘ No 
matter ; 1 will go ; I can stand this no longer ; I 
shall .at least cmle.avour to seek Alice. 1 will take 
111 ) which misfortune has thrown down, 

and accept my destiny. Of one thing T am detei> 
mined - f w'ill never accept of one farthing from 
him.* That night, Denis was in Lomlon. 

About the same time as he arrived, Lord Delmar 
read the following epistle : 

3 Gk.w’s Inn Siiuark. 

Mv — If you will call .at my new' ofiice io- 

monw at three Vclock, I believe I shall be able 
to give you some good ne.ws which materially con- 
cerns you, of a relative you liave long believed 
dead. * Hoping to see your lordship .at the Inmr 
named, 1 am yuiir lordship’s obedient, humble 
.<ervant, ' Jamks Guah.vm. 

Tiie, perspiration stood on the foreliejul of the 
Iiaiiglity noble in great beads, yet Jiis licad and 
luuuU were, cold as ice, and the letter dro]>ped 
uiiheedcil from his nerveless gras|>. 

The same, day that Denis was to meet tliese 
lawyers, Gniliam informed Alice tli.at he in- 
tended to lake her to transact some business with 
.a friend, and that her presence was indispensable. 
Much iiiai Yelliiig, the tair young girl set out with 
the old man. They took their way to Gray’s 
Inn Sipiare, and w’erc admitttMl by a youthful 
Ationis, who g.azed admiringly at Alice, and, Yvitli 
a killing air, informed them that he would aciiuaiiit 
his employer of their arrival ; and, being thanked 
w'ith a smile, retired, coA'crcil with ink aud con- 
fusion. Mr Gr.aham left Alice seated in a dingy 
room, such os can only be found in the pos.sos.si6n 
of a lawyer, and went in search of the friend. 
Oiir heroine had not rcniaiiicd long alone, wdieii 
an 'old gentleman was ushered in, of noble appear- 
ance, and whose face bore a Tesemblaiice to .some 
one she knew. Endeavouring in vain to ivcollect, 
Alice took up a newspaper of ancient date ; but 
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scarcely had her eyes rested on the po^ than, 
witli a little cr}^ she sank back into the chair, 
overcome by emotion. Lonl Delmar — for it was 
indeed that austere individual — ^was at her side, 
ami oast upon her an admiring glance. Acting on 
an impulse, she pointed to the paragraph which 
had caused her exclamation. It was headed, ‘ True 
but Rare Nubility,’ and contained a full account of 
the fearful gale at Dover, and the peril of the 
Leopard^ as well os the histoiy of the saving of 
the ship and crew W the ‘Honourable Denis 
Delmar, the son of Lord Delmar, who, at the 
imminent risk of his life, put out to sea in a 
small boat, at fearful hazard, and after a whole 
night’s pulling, succeeded, with the assistance of 
his volunteer crew, in boarding the ship, and 
saving her entire, by bringing her into port.’ The 
brow of the old nobleman involuntarily lightened, 
and his eyes beamed as he read this account of 
the bravery of his cast-off son. In the excitement 
of the moment, his ang^r was furgoiicn. 

‘ How grand 1 * exclaimed he. Alice revived. 

‘ Grand indeed,* repeated she. * His mind is as 
noble ns his acts are brave.’ 

‘ Fheugh ! * whistled the old boy ; ‘ this is true 
celebrity/ Alice buried her burning face in her 
hands. 

‘He never told me, he never told me!* she 
murmure<l. 

‘ Hollo ! ’ said the old one ; then, noticing the 
distress and confusion of Alice, and taking raganl 
of her beauty, he advanced, ami endeavoured to 
console her. ‘What may be your name, young 
lady, if you will excuse my curiosity]* Alice 
hung her head, and the tears forced themselves to 
her eyes in spite of all her efforts to appear com- 
posed. Then this strange man, who could without 
compunction discard his only relative for following 
the dictates of his own heart and conscience, felt 
uncomfortable at the sight of water oozing from 
a girl’s eyes— we beg pardon. Beauty in tears. 
Going up to her, he took her haml, and, yielding 
to the power of her hiscinatiou, heailily wished 
himself young again. ‘ AVill you nut tell me your 
name, my sweet child?’ At this moment, and 
before Alice could reply, tlie door opened, and 
another clerk appeared: ‘Mr Graliam will see 
Loivl Delmar.’ His lordsbin, turning to take leave { 
of Alice, was startled at the look of horror and 
surprise upon her face ; he had no time to ascer- 
tain the cause, sis the clerk still awaited him at 
the door, and, turning his head once more, he saw 
her in the same attitude, and then left the room, 
much mystified. He was speedily ushered into 
the sanctum of Mr Graham, who rtsse as he 
entered, and resiucstcd him to take a scat. Then, 
as his lordship waited for him to commence the 
conversation, he said : ‘ Before entering upon the 
business about which I wrote to you, my lora, I will 


takethcliberty of asking you a question. Incase 
of SI— ahem ! — ^your son fonuing an attachment to 
a young lady of gentle but inferior birth to his 
own, would you consent to their union, providi^l 
she was educated, lady-like, and his happiness 
centred in her 1 * 

‘ Sir,’ replied Lord Delmar, coldly and haughtily, 
‘I have no son ; and if I had, ho should wed no 
one who was not his equal in rank and position at 
least’ 

‘Then, in that case, you would give your 
consent 7* 


‘ Sir, your cross-examination seems to me idightly 
impertinent ; but as I have no reason to reserve 
my reply, I will answer you, to put an end to the 
useless discussion, that I would consent to his 
marriage with his equal, provided she was not 
absolutely portionless.* 

‘ This IS your decision, my lord ?’ 

‘ '"Certainly it is.’ 

^Ir Graham rang his bell, and the clerk instantly 
appeared. ‘Shew in the young gentleman who 
waits.’ A moment, and Denis appeared. ‘Now the 
lady.* Tlieii entered Alice, wondering what it nil 
meant After her, came the figure of a man, closely 
mnliled, who shut the duor, and took a scat near it, 
in the shadow. Denis looked at Alice in amaze- 
ment ; she gave a little cry of delight, and, utterly 
regardless of Lonl Delmar or Mr Graham, who 
looked (luitc calmly on, they embraced tenderly. 

' My lord,’ said Denis, ‘ 1 come to claim your 
promise, though sooner than I expected.— Look up, 
dearest Alice ; this is my father. You need not 
fear him, for Mr Graham assures mo that you me 
iny equal in rank and position. Is it not so, sir 2 ’ 

‘It is,’ said Mr Graham quietly. 

Alice raised her eyes imploringly to Lord 
Delmar, and disclosed to his astonished gaze the i 
face of the lady he hail previously eiideavoun-d to 
console, though unsucccssinlly. It was some time 
before he could gain suflicient control over himself 
to speak ; when he could, the wonla came cold and 
bitter from between his sneering lips. 

‘ So this is a conspiracy to obtain my consent to 
a iiiarriago between a beggar and a 
plebeifin.’ 

* My lord, you have rcnouncoil and disinheritcrl 
your sou ; therefore, he is a penniless oq)hun, and 
ihe lady is his equal. Thus, also, by your own 
words, you consent to his union with one in pre- 
cisely liis own position.’ 

‘ Pshaw ! this is mere quibbling, and worthy of ; 
a lawyer.’ Ilien, turning to Denis ; ‘As for yon, ; 
WTctchcd hoy, my curse’— 

Denis advanced, and caught his uplifted aim. 
‘You were iiiy mothers liusband, sir. Oh, do 
not curse me ! I do not ask of you your wealth, 
or even the succession to the title ; only let ine 
have your consent to our marriage, and we will 
I go abroad, and, in (quitting you for ever, endeavour, 
ill a foreign country, to obtain the subsistence 
denied us here.’ 

* You have licani me,’ said the stem old man ; 
and he drew himself to his full height ‘Now, 
leave me ; never let me set eyes upon you again, 
or that artful and designing creature by your side. 
You will never Juive llie consent of Lord Delmar* 

Denis had calmly submitted with bowed head 
to the bitter invective of his father, but on hearing 
the words recorded above applied to his darling, 
his passion was fearful, and gained the coinrlete 
mastery ; he glared upon his lordship, with flash- 
ing eyes, and* brow black os night What liis 
action on tlie dire impulse might have been, no 
one knows. Happily, however, he was nirestcd 
by a deep voice saying : ‘ Hold ! Denis Delmar ; I 
cominandyou. Poor boy, you have been too sorely 
tried.* AIL except Mr Graham, gazed with spcecn- 
IcBs astonishment at the door. The voice had 
come from the unknown, who^ had riMn, ana 
advanced a steri. The voice continued : ‘ j ou ^ 
forsworn, Denis Moreton ; I say she shall many 
with Lord Delmar^a consent’ 
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With a fearful start, liis lordship turned towards 
the speaker. * Who colls me by that name 1’ said 
be hoursuly. 

< One who knew your brother, Herbert Moreton.’ 

All started at the chan^ in Lord Delmar's face ; 
lie seemed to have a^^ed ten years; his cheeks 
were blanched, and his eyes seemed as if they 
gaw visions of a fearful nature. He sank into a 
chair, breathing heavily ; ho was speechless. Thu 
stranger advanced from the shadow towards the 
young couple, as, with a glad and joyful cry, Denis 
recognised his friend and adopted father. The old 
man, for it W'os indeed he, turned a look of long- 
ing affection towards the youth ; then appearing 
to constrain himself by a mighty effort, he turned 
to Mr Graham, who sut looking as if he knew idl 
about it, as perhaps he did: ‘James Graham, 1 
have come to ask of you my ward. Where is 
my pet, my little Alice, the daughter of my dearest 
friend 1 * 

Mr Graham pointed smilingly to Alice, who was 


in an instant clasped in the arms of her new- 
found guanlioii. l^rd Delmar moaned. 

The surprise of Denis at this scene was almost 


amusing ; he stared from one to the other with a 
Ijcwildered and almost petrified look. Who was 
this old man to 'ivhum everybody seemed to belong i 
Gimp advanced and took bis bond, and pressing it 
warmly, placed it in that of Alice, sa^ng : ‘Cherish 
her, mv boy ; she will make you a luviiig wife, for 
1 see she inhuiita the disposition of her father.’ 

A pissionate exclamation broke from tliu lips of 
Lord Delmar. ‘ Who are you, sir ?* cried he, livid 
with jiassion, though he hrUf feared the reply. ‘ By 
what right do you dispose of a son in the |)rcsencc 
of his lather, and how dare ijuu sanction his union 
with that beggar 

‘By the right of the life be gave me, Denis 
Aforcton, when he rescued me from the cruel sea, 
and 8avc<l me from a watery grave. You have 
renounced the affection and iulhercnce of this 
noble boy; 1 have adoiitcd him. You yourstslf 
have said ho is no longer your son, I will 
make him mine, i sanciwn the union, because 
YOU have given your consent to liis marriage with 
his ccpial in rank and position. At present, my 
wartl is both; and 1 will tell you why, Denis 
Morelon. You arc not his father.’ As he spoke, 
his form seemed to expand, his eyes Ibamcd, and 
as ho advanced, ho looked an avenging spirit 
about to consuminato liis triumph, lie threw off 
his overcoat, white wig, aud comforter, which had 

S uite concerned his person and the lower part of 
is features, advaucca slowly to Lord Delmar, aud 
laid his hand on his shoulder. liis lordship took 
one look at his features; the word ‘Brother!’ 
with a shriek of agony, burst from his lips ; he 
sank bai^ glaring with speechless horror, as at a 
spectre of the dead. Then w^as heard the deep 
Voice of tlic other, who looked ten years younger, 
iu proportion os Lord Delmar had aged. 

‘Denis Moroton, 1 liave come back to claim at 
your hands my title, and more especially my sou. 
Where is he 1 Have you nourished and supported 
him ? Have you heeu to him as a father, as you 
swore to be, before God, when I suffered for your 
crime 1 Give mo my hoy, my darling boy, whom 
1 have longed for, and dreamed of, all theso years 
of suffering caused by you I Dcuia Moi'clon, 1 
demand of you that which you hold in trust for 
uie— my estates, my title, and, more than all, my 


sou.? Sternly lie gazed on the countenance of his 
false hither ; but the horror, the agony of remorse, 
the piteous cry: ‘O God, 0 God, have mercy! 
Henry — brother, pardon !’ — as lie sank unconscious 
in his arms, went to his heart ; and bearing him 
up tenderly, he reproached himself for aiTogating 
the divine right of vengeance, as he placed the 
insensible form of his brother on the couch. Then 
ho turned his eyes on Dciiis, aud cried : ‘ Denis, 
my boy, iny dear son, come at lost to the heart 
of your father in reality.’ As ho fondly gazed 
ou the noble and candid fraUircs of his restored 
son, and us he recalled the truthful and loving 
expression of the dear companion and wife, long 
since numbered with the just, his eyes filled with 
tears, and he pressed the youth still closer to his 
breast. Then calling to Alice, he joined their 
hands, and with the solemn words, ‘Thus Lord 
Delmaii mvFis Jiis consent,’ blessed them with 
all the fervour of a fond parent and aifectionute 
guaidiau. I 

‘ Dear boy,’ said he, after a pause of silent thank- 
fulness, ‘ 1 owe you some explanation of this scene, 
as I sec you do not yet guess all. Bo seated, 
and I shall relate an old mun’s story. You were 
three years old when I accompanicl your uncle 
(my younger brother) on an expedition, the par- 
ticulars of which he refused mo, but said that it 
was indis]M^ll^!:lble that he slioiild return the same 
night, and that he required my assistance. 1 
heedlessly yielded to his solicitations, and we went 
down to the sea-coast. He left me standing 
some distance from the water, with instructions to 
firo a pistol if 1 »iw any one approaching from the 
interior. Before 1 could demuud an explanation, 
ho was gone. I romained some time in my posi- 
tion— it seemed to me hours— when suddenly I 
saw the form of a man advancing rpiickly from the 
cliffs. I fired my pistol at once, and at the same 
moment heard other shots, and my brother’s voice 
raised above the din. 1 instantly ran forward in 
the direction of the apparent conilict, when I wtis 
stunned wdth a blow ou the temple, and when 1 
recovered, was iu the hands of the coast-guani, 
together with sumo four or iivo smugglers, all 
bound, like myself. My brother was nowliero to 
be seen. In v.'iiii 1 protested my innocence ; I was 
only laughed at ; but when I reiterated my plea of 
ignorance of the affair, oaths took the place of 
<lerisivc smiles, and I was ordered to bo silent. 
During my incarceration in A— prison, my 
brother visited me, and implored me not to divulge 
liis secret, as he was deeply involved with the 
gang, and he feared the worst, if it was known that 
he was the leader of it. I consented, upon con- 
dition that ho would lake upon himself the caro 
of little Denis, your mother having died while 
giving you birth. He sw’orc a solemn oath to do 
this. How he fulfilled his oath, I leave to the 
judgment of his Jilaker. I have already exceeded 
my mission. To make a long sloiy short, I escaped, 
and obtained a commission in India, after which, 
having embarked in several prosperous specu- 
lations, I solfl out of the army, and rapidly 
amassed a huge fortune. I hod previously heard 
of the accession of Denis to the title, on the death 
of my father. Hearing at last from Alice— with 
whose father 1 hod served, os you know, and 

S romised to undertake the care of his child— of 
le conduct of my brother, and the attachment 
between my son and my ward, 1 resolved to come 
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over mill set matters rij^lit. 1 started for England, 
and what ]iapi>enc<l afterwards, you know.’ With 
a trembling voice, lie added : * 1 owe my life to my 
own son.' IIo was silent for a moment, then he 
resumed : AVhen 1 left you, Denis, at Dover, 1 
came to town, and communicated my intentions of 
testing your honour, your patience, and your iilial 
obedience, to ^fr Ondiam. flow greatly I am 
satisfied with that trial, your conscience and my 
looks will tell you, dear boy. Wo also planned 
this suiprise, and Cod in Ills mercy grant that 
I it may not have been carried too far.' As he spoke, 
i he knelt by the side of his recreant brother. 

I ‘Come, Denis; this is all foigoiten now; I am 
hapx)iir and more prosperous tlian 1 sliould have 
been, hod I remained in England. Come, brother ; 
when we have provided for these foolish young 
people, we will go down into Dorset, and sjxind the 
remaining years of our life in the cuiiiilry>h()iisc of 
oiir fathers, and try and foiget the jiast. Look iij), 
Denis — ^louk ii]) ; all is Ibigoitcu and Wgiven.’ 

Ere dropping the curtain, we see Denis standing 
in the centre of the stage, his aflianced wife uii 
the one hand, his ncw-foiind lather on the other, 
and happiness and love hover above and arouiitl 
them. These arc what our noble hero saved with 
tlie ship. This was Denis Delinai‘’s salvarjc, 

THE MONTH: 

SCIENCE AND AKTS. 

Education may now be reganlcd as a perennial 
question, and when w'o find the universities holding 
public moctizigs for the purpose of promoting 
what is called ‘ university extension * in our huge 
towns, we may conclude that a solution in some 
sort will be arrived at. Systematic training of the 
mind is essential to education; but there are 
thousaTiils of persons interested in the subject 
who look upon instruction and education — pouring 
in and drawing out— as one and the Boine thing. 
A man may be crammed with knowledge and yet 
lemaiii uneducated ; and ho may have a well- 
stored memory, but be utterly devoid of conscien- 
tiousness. If tliese trite propositions be kept in 
mind, the sooner we have a college for learning 
os well as science aililiated to Oxford or Cambridge, 
in each of our large towns, the better. Tlie 
Right Honourable W. E. Forster made some wise 
remarks on the subject in a speech delivered 
recently at Leeds, which are well worth considera- 
tion; and he wound up with a few pregnant 
questions. Would Leeds with university extension 
become richer, hap])ier, better/ ‘It must be 
icinombcreci,’ he said, ‘ that though knowledge is 
power, it is not virtue. Knowledge is not the 
power over one’s self, os is ever beiiig’cxcmplificd. 
It is power over nature ; it supplies the means to 
resist others, to escape from tyranny and oppres- 
sion, but it docs nut give moral puiposc or seK- 
denial.' TJic education which does not make a 
man feel that he has a conscJencc, nor inspire liim 
with a love for earnest work, foils short of its 
pui^c, and must be regarded as a snare. 

Knowledge of art is an important element in 
education, and is soBceptible of almost infinite 
development. Whatever a man’s condition, whether 
he be author or artisan, merchant or musician, he 
finds advantage in a knowledge of ark Instruction 
con now be hod on very moderate terms in all our 
large towna, and in some places scholarships oro 


offered to the most capable students. Among tlio. 
schools of art now ojiin there is one — the lloyul 
Architcctnriil Museum, Tufton Street, Weslniinstei' 
— ^which deserves to bo widely known. This ex- 
cellent iiistitution is open freely to visitors ; the 
collection of objects of art is described os nuigniii- 
cent ; there arc classes for drawing and modelling 
to which the admission fee is not more tliau 
sixpence a week ; and during the present session, 
a class for ilrawing from the life is to be com- 
menced. The advantages thus liberally offered 
w*ill, we trust, be appreciatecT, for the i^rohioters of 
the Museum are earnestly desirous that its resources 
should be made use of to the fullest extent. 

A department has been added to the Bethnal 
Green Museum which iwoiiiiscs to be highly 
instructive. In all manufactures, and, indeed, 
in all dwellings, there is a great deal of Wjisle| 
some of which is noxious. Art and science are 
continually tiying to discover uses for this waste, 
aud have hsul much success ; and in the iii*w 
ilcpartincnt above referred lo, there is a largo j 
collectiuii of articles maimfactnrud from waste. ; 
Waste silk, cotton, and w'ool arc now convert ud j 
into clothing or articles of domestic use. Beantifiil | 
dyes and exipiisite perfumes are obtained from I 
waste coal-tar; cork clippings are manufactured ; 
into iloorcloth ; and many other articles are nuw | 
‘on view,’ as auctiuncers say, at Bi;tl]nal Green. | 
Any one who discovers a way to utilise waste (old i 
corks, for instance), may reckon on an ain])Ie rcwaid. | 

Oyster-culture makes such good jiriigR'ss in | 
France, that it deserves a wtud of tiolice. On j 
the coiUit of the Cliaiiiiel, along the Atlantic, and I 
ill the Mediterranean, the favourable results have j 
inspired new activity, and, ns we are iuforimd, | 
petitions for a strip of the foreshores am con- 
stantly presenletl to the Minister of Marine. Tlio 
extent of artificial oyster- breeding grounds is imw 
nearly four tlioiisaiid acres, and, with the deiii.'ind 
for new concessions, may be regardetl as a grow- 
ing quantity. 'I'bo results liitberto obtained shew 
idearly that ‘natural oyster-beds ami arlilicial 
breeding- groum Is must be united for better or 
for worse, to succeed ami to fail siinultaiicously, 
each serving its a nursery for the other, an ex- 
change of stock, spat, aud germs bidiig elfectid 
among them.’ And to secure uniformity of oper- 
ation and to prevent waste, ‘special instructions 
have been issued to all iiiaiatimc authorities to 
ascertain at what paii; of their districts experi- 
ments may be successfully attempted, iiiulcr 
government supervision, for collecting spat and 
raising marketable oysters.' 

As is well known, aToiind our oivn coasts oystcr- 
beils have been niiued by reckless dredging. Jhd, 
by the intelligent supervision and careful mirsiiig 
which prevail in France, the beds have been en- 
riched to a degree that .seems wonderful For 
example, certain bwls in the Arcachon district, 
which in 1H70 were reported os exhausted, yielded 
in a few hours* dredging, lost November, more 
than forty million marketable oysters. ‘So, also 
at Granville, the fortunate dredgers who luul a 
few free tides granted to dredge over old natural 
lieds earned seven hundred thousand francs by 
their catch.’ WiUi these facts before us, we feel 
constrained to inquire— Cannot something be done 
to prevent the destruction of British oyster-beiis, 
and restore their former fecundity ? , , .„i, 

Messrs Dewar and M‘Kcndrick of Edinbuign 
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havo made a aeries of experiments on the physio- 
logical action of ozone. Ever since Schucnheiii 
sliewoil that a inoiise shut up in an atmosphere 
of ozone died in about five minutes, a notion has 
prevailed that ozone acts in an energetic way on 
tlic animal body ; lint until these e.\pmments were 
made scarcely suiytliiiig was known of the subject. 
The conclusions, us stated by the experimental isU 
arc : ^1. That the inhalation of an ulmosphcre 
highly chai^'ed with ozone diminishes the number 
of respirations per minute. 2. TIkj pulsations of 
the heart arc reduced in strength, and the heart 
is found beating feebly after the death of the 
animal (experimented on\ 3. The blood is always 
found in a venous conclition in all parts of the 
body, both in cases of de-ath in an atmoa]>herc of 
ozonised air and of ozonised oxygen.’ (In this 
particular the action rcsemhles that of carbonic 
acid.) ‘4. Ozone exercises a destructive action on 
the living animal tissues if bi-ought into immediate 
contact with them ; but it dons not affect them so 
readily if they am. covered by a layer of fluid. 
D. Ozone acts as an irritant to the luucous iiiem- 
I bmno of the nostrils and air- passages, ,'is all 
! ohservera have previously remarked.’ 
j .Sui^^ons in Eimipc and America are now using 
raw cotton as a dressing for wounds, and with 
I excellent effect. A layer of cotton sprea«l over a 
I wound or over the surface expo.sed by amputatiou, 
j pivjtects the part thoroughly, filters the air, ami 
j pn'vents the access of floating germs, whether 
! noisonoua or not. It is important that the cotton 
I be fresh and of good quality ; and if it is to be 
used ill a hospital, it.shouM not be prcviou.«ly 
I exposed to the air of that liospital ; moreover, a 
I drtissiug should never be renewed in the foul air of 
a ward. In time of war and on the battle-field, the 
cotton wouhl prevent mndi suffering. ‘In civil 
practice,’ as remarked by Dr Van Ihireii, ‘ it prom- 
ises to be useful principally in the large liospifcils 
of great cities, wdierc py.'emia and eiysipelas arc 
always liable to become endemic, in preveuting the 
poisoning of open 'wounds by those diseases, and 
also by thus enabling surgeons to save limbs which 
might otherwise recjuire amputation.’ The cotton 
above described is that manufactured iii the form 
of wadding. 

Ill some American hospitals cotton-waste is used 
instead of sponges in the washing and dressing of 
Wounds. It is of the same kind as that used for 
the cleaning of engines, and is pickc-d by some of 
the jialients to prcjiarc it for use. ‘ The ailvantages 
which it possesses,* states a Report, ‘aiv, that it is 
as satisfactory in the. diva.siiig of wounds as H]ioiiges, 
ami that when once used it ran be destroyed.’ 

The. treatment of fevers by aiiplicatioii of cold 
water is growing more into use, and, as is slu*wii 
by trustworthy Rtatistic.s, with good remits : where 
twenty per cent, have dieil treated in the usual 
way, not more than four per cent, die under the 
water treatment. The method may he varied 
according to the nature of ilic case, from simple 
sponging, to wet sheets with friction, and diflerent 
kinds of baths. The reduction of tempemture in 
speedy, the relief of distressing symptoiiis is highly 
heucficijd, and by means of ilic friction, moisture 
and evaporation from the skin are produced. 

In Germany, disturbances and diseases of the 
stomach are now treated by means of tlic stomach- 
pump. The value of this instrument, as we gather 
txom the dinicol TFoehensehrift, published at 
iL 


Rerliii, has been demonstrated in almost all gastric 
affections, in phthisis, and in cancer. I* lire tepid 
water is pumped into the stoziiucli, and pumped j 
out, whereby the interior is cleansed and southed. I 
In some ca.scs, medicaments are. mixed with the 
water. For example— hicarbonatc of so<la when 
the reaction of the gastric tiuM is very luiid ; per- 
manganate of potassa wlicn the Jliiids shew signs of 
decomposition ; carbolic acid 'when there are vege- 
tsihle parasites ; boracic acid as a disinfectant, and 
tincture of myirli in atomic dy-spepsia accompunied 
by abundant production of mucus. 

In the United States, it lias been found that the 
stomach can lie as readily filled and emptied by 
means of an india-rubber syphon, os by the 
stomach-pump. 

A remarkable instance of a sudden rise of tem- 
|icraturc in a mine is recorded in the I’roo.ecdings 
of the Academy of Sciences at I’hiladeIpbiiL it was 
in the adit level of a lead-mine in Missouri, whei-e, 
all at once, the heat rose from sixty degree.^ to 
more than a hundred, so that the miners win-e 
unable to continue their work. On searching fur 
an explanation, it wa.s found that the earth of the | 
adit conliiined seventy-five per cent, of sulphate of 
piutoxide of iron, and that the healing had been 
due to the rapid absorption of oxygen by sulphuret 
of iron disseminated throughout the earth in a 
finely divided condition. 

At a meeting of the Ncwcastlc-on-Tyiie Chemical 
Society, Mr J. Wallace dc.scribed an arrangement 
of a Bunsen biiracr with which tliere is perfect 
combustion of gas. I'he usual arrangcmeiit is 
reversed, and in.stead of regulating the pre-admi.x- 
tiire of air from below, it is done at the top by 
back-piessnro,by meansof an adjustable perforated 
metallic ]ilatc ])laced over the top of the biinuT- 
tubc. AVlien the gas is lit, small bright green 
beads form on tlic perforations, and above tlicm 
the llame appears, not a hollow Jlanie w'itli a dark 
interior, but a tlaiiic solid to the centre. 

It is a noteworthy acliievomimt to have proved ; 
that gas may be burnt completely in large quaiiti- I 
ties and in such a nuinner as to reiulcr it a useful | 
and prolitablo fuel under many circumstances ; 
whei-e a iiioasurcd quantity of heat has to be pro- j 
diiccil. AVith a rnruace comxirisiiig a cast-iron gas 
cdiambcr into which twelve oiie-iiich liuruor.s were 
fixed, Mr Wallace demonstrated his proposition. 
The combustion was pertVicl, wliatevoc iiiiglit be 
tlie quantity of gas piis.siiig, and was not disturbed 
by sudden" lighting, or turning low, or olf. A 
furnace of this kind, as was cxjdaiiicd to the meet- 
ing, when ]ilaccd below a steam-boiliT, may be 
regulated by means of a valve adju.stcd to move 
at any given stcani-pressurc, and thus regulate 
the supply of fuel (that is, ga^) exactly at the rate 
steam is required. There will bo no depo.sit of 
soot, nor any ‘striking down’ of the llame, and no 
pressure is required bi-yoml that of tlic ordinary 
gas siipjily. A siiiall steam-boiler is indispcmsablc 
111 many laboratories, and in many operations in 
science and the arts ; and with Air Wallace’s 
furnace such a boiler may be heated and kept 
under proper cotitral. It has been proved tli.at a 
boiler of four horse-power may be Kept at work 
with a consumption of gas at the rate of sixpence 
on lionr. 

In connection with this subject we may mention 
that a steamship is biiildixig on the Tyne for a trad- 
ing firm in Eussio, who, os parotlmc oil is cheap and 
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STORY OF TUE D ALRYMPLES. 
Tub Dnliymplcs arc an old family in Ayrshire, I 
where they attained local distinction as land- 
proprietors in the fifteenth century. The first of 
them, however, of any public note was James 
Dairy inple of Stair, who was a Covenanting captain 
ill the reign of Cliarlcs L, and at the termination 
of his military career, was appointed rrofes.sor of 
Logic in the University of Glasgow'. The rule at 
the time was, that if any professor who was a 
bachelor married, ho had to vacate his chair, but 
was eligible for re-election. Professor Dalryinplc 
submitted to this arrangement He married, 
and was reappointed. Tlie lady whom ho chose 
as his wife was Afargarct, eldest daughter and 
ludress of James Koss of BalneU in AYigtownshirc, 

I who brought him an estate of live hundred pounds 
I slcrliiig of yearly rent— a pretty large sum in these 
days— besides the old mansion of Carsccrengh near 
(ilcnluce. This might he called the first stop in 
the family towards high rank. Margaret llos.s, 
who was the prototype of Sir Walter ScotPs Lady 
Ashton, in the Bride of Lammermoor, was a politic 
and high-minded woman, and possessed the abilit}', 
as well os the will, to push her family iipwarls in 
the social scale. 

Possibly at the suggestion of liis ambitious wife, 
hut doubtless influenced by his own tastes, Dal- 
ryinple resigned liis profcssoT.ship, came to Edin- 
burgh, and entered at the Scottish Bar. It was a 
hazardous step. The times were out of joint. 
Balrym])lo, however, had a certain suppleness of 
cliaracter which enabled him to wcatlicr the storm. 
At the request of General Monk, Cromwell raised 
him to he a judge in the Court of Session, and 
baking his scat on the bench, he assumed the sena- 
torial title of Lord Stair. Ilis creation by Charles 
Jh as a Baronet of Nova Scotia was another step 
in advances He was like to have been worsted 
by being obliged to take the Declaration against 
Preshyteiy. But this ho got the better of by a 
dexterous manoDuvre. He took the Declaration, 
siting at the same time explanations in writing 
to save his conscientious scruples. The explana- 1 


tions were returned to him os not admissible ; but 
he submitted to the rehuif, and kept his scat as a 
Judge— an incident singularly characteristic of the 
shuflling policy at the period. 

The interest atlaching to Sir James Dalzymple, 
Lord Stair, is much deepened by the domestic 
tragedy of which the great novelist has made 
such good use. Tlkc true history of this romantic 
affair is fairly stated in the work of Mr Murray 
Graham, recently issued from the press, and was 
briefly as follows : Sir James and his wife, Dame 
Aiargarct Daliy'inple, had a large family of sons 
and daughters. Janet, the eldest daughter, had, 
against the will of her parents, pledged her troth 
to a poor nobleman, Lord Butherford. Her mother 
endeavoured to break off the engagement, and to 
bring about a marriage with Sir David Dunbar, 
son and heir of Sir David Dunbar of Baldoon, 
and who stood in the relationship of nephew to 
Butherford. *Daiiie NIargaret Dalrymple is said 
to have worked upon her unfortunate child, by 
insisting on the Levitical law, which declares that 
a maiden sliall he free of a vow which she lias 
vowed, " if her father disallow it in the day lliat 
he hcareili thereof.'’ She at last prevailed over 
Janet Dolrymplc’s gentler disposition and weaker 
wdll, who agreed to marry Dunbar. The marriage 
took place at the Kirk of Glenluce^ about two 
miles from her parents’ house at Carsecrcugh, 
on the 12lh of August (1GG9), the bride riding to 
church behind one of her younger brothers, wdio 
I long afterwards spoke of the chilly coldness of her 
! hand os it touched his own when holding by his 
waist. The bridal party remained nearly a fort- 
night at Carsccrengh, whence the bride was taken 
on the 24th of August to her husband’s house of 
Baldoon, near the town of Wigtown. A gallantly 
attired troop of friends accompanied the married 
pair, and a dramatic entertainment or masque was 
prepared for tlicm at Baldoon. But, alas! the 
bride’s health suddenly declined and gave way, 
and she died at Baldoon, probably of a broken 
heart, on 12tlL of September following.’ The 
circumstances connected with the death differ 
materially, it will he seen, from those pictured by 
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the novelist The tradition of the event, however, 
impressed the imagination of Scott, the result 
being the tale of Th» Bride of Lammermoor, Dun- 
bar ofterwaidi married a daughter of the seventh 
Earl of Eglintoun, and died in 1682, by a fall from 
his horse. As for his rival, Rutherford, he obtained 
a commission in the Household Guards, and died 
in 1685. 

After being ten years a judge, Lord Stair was 
promoted to Prudent of the Court of Session, 
and appointed a member of the Scottish Privy 
Council. His ability was not alone demonstrated 
on the bench. He composed the InBiituivme of 
the Law of Scotland, a work which, with modem 
annotations, is much prized by the legal profession. 
The year 1661, in which this great work appeared, 
was noted for *tlie Test,’ a religious foriiiiila, that Sir 
James felt himself unable to subscribe, llcfore he 
could tender his resignation, he was omitted from I 
a new list of judges, and thereupon retired into j 
private life. Harrassed by fears of persecution for < 
being too tenderly inclined to the Covenanters, he 
quietly removed himself to Leyden, where lie found 
congenial society in Sir Patrick TTiime of Polwarth, 
the Earl of Loudon, and other distinguishcil 
refugees. Meanwhile his eldest son, Sir John 
Dol^rmple (who had been knighted in early life), 
had risen at the bar, and by a strange turn of 
affairs was, in 1787, appointed Lord Advocate, 
when Sir George Mackenzie was driven from oflice 
for declining to sanction the extreme views of 
James II. The father and son may now be said to j 
have been on different sides; the son, however, 
taking anything good that cast up, and holding 
himself ready for any political change that circum- 
stances required — not a bad prototyxie of Sir Walter 
Scott’s Lord Tumtippet. 'I'he circumstances soon 
came. King James fled ; William of Orange lauded 
in England, bringing Sir James Dalrymple in his 
train, and under the Revoliitioii settlement Sir 
John, his son, declared himself favourable to 
the new order of things. Nor did he disdain to 
occupy the onerous position of Secretary of State 
for Scotland, a position rendering him responsible 
adviser to the crown in oil Scottish affairs. In 
1690, his father being raised to the peerage as 
Viscount Stair, Sir John was now usually designated 
Master of Stair. On this Sir John Dalrymple, 
Master of Stair, and Sccrctaiy of State for Scotland, 
we propose to concentrate attention. Macaulay 
speaks of him as 'able, eloquent, and accomplished 
he might be all that, but inasmuch as he was the 
prime instigator of an act of barbaric cruelty, the 
Massacre of Glencoe, his name has been rendered 
historically infamous. 

At the Revolution, certain Highland dans stood 
out in a hesitating way for King James, and gave 
some nneasiness to government. Tlio Earl of 
Breadalbane was employed to bring about a paciG- 
cation by means of bribes in money and other- 
wise; the n^tiation. being enforced by a royal 
piodamation in August 1791, intimating a free 
pardon to all who had been in arms against King 


William, provided they should come in any time 
before the 1st of January nezf^ and swear and sign 
the oath of allegiance. Those who did not accept 
these terms were to be treated os enemies and 
traitoiB— that is to say, they and all belonging to 
them would be subject to extirpation by military 
violence. In the present day, we can hardly under- 
stand such a threat, because all offenders against 
the law are liable to a fair trial, and put on their 
defence. At that period, however, in Scotland, 
the letting loose of military on a neighbourhood, 
in virtue of * letters of fire and sword,’ was still in 
certain circumstances resorted to, as a short method 
of doing wholesale execution. Dalrymple fiendishly 
wished for an opportunity of cutting olf a few clans 
by this brief means of slaughter, as an example aud 
warning to all who entertained hostile feelings to 
the new government His letters from the court 
at London during the remainder of the year, shew 
that he grudged the merciful terms offered to the | 
Highland Jacobites, and would have been happy 
to find that a refusal of them justified harsbcT j 
measures. He really hoped that the Macdonalds ; 
of Glencoe, a small clan under a chieftain bearing 
the subordinate surname of Mian, would hold out 
beyond the proper day. He thought it belter that 
the time of grace cxpircil in the depth of winter, ' 
for, as he said in a letter to Colonel Jfamiltuii, 
Uhat is the proper season to maul them, in the 
cold long nighK’ As the chiefs of several clans 
took the oath of allegiance before the sherills of 
their respective counties within the required time, - 
it scemeil probable that the only recusant to be ; 
dealt with wouhl be the uiiibrtiiiiate Mlau. In a ! 
dilatory manner the aged chief hung back till it ; 
was too late to take the oath according to the pie- > 
scribed terms. But his failure amounted only to ; 
a technical mistake. In reality ho had sped to 
Invcrlochy or Fort William before the end of the ! 
year, and tendered his oath to the governor there, i 
when, to his dismay, he found he liad come to tlic : 
wrong officer, it was necessary lie should go to ' 
Inveraray, many miles distant, and there give in 
his submission to the slierilF of Argylesbirc. In ; 
great anxiety, the old man toiled his way through , 
the wintry wild to Inveraray. He had to pass ; 
within a mile of his own house, yet stopped nut to I 
enter it. After all his exertions, the sheriff being j 
absent for two days after his arrival, it was not till 
the 6th of January that his oath was taken and 
registered. The register duly went thereafter to 
the Privy Council at Ediubuigh, hut tho name of 
lilacdonold of Glencoe was not found in it It was 
aftervfards discovered to have been by special 
means obliterated, though still traceable. 

Sir John Dalrymple was delighted to find that 
poor M‘Ian was in liis power. In a letter, dated 
11th January, addressed to Sir Thomas Living- 
stone, commander-in-chief of the forces in Scot- 
land, he says; ‘Just now, my Lord Aigyle tells 
me that Glencoe hath not taken the oaths ; at 
which I rejoice— it’s a great work of charity to be 
exact in rooting out that — sec^ tho worst in 
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all tho HighlandR ; it is very good news hero.* 
Elsewhere he says ho obtiiin^ that very day a 
letter from the king concerning the Highland 
rebels, commanding the troops to cut them off, 
‘ by all mimner of hostility/ and for this end to 
proclaim high penalties to all who should give 
them assistance or protection. Particular instruc- 
tions, subscribed by the king, followed on tho 
16th, permitting terms to be offered to Glengarry, 
whose house was strong enough to give trouble, 
but adding : ' If M*Ian of Glencoe and that tribe 
con well lie separated from the n^st, it will be a 
proper vindication of the public justice to extir- 
pate that sect of thieves.* On the same day, 
Paliymplc himself wrote to Colonel Hill, governor 
of Inverlochy; ‘I shall entreat you that, for a 
just vengeance and public example, the thieving 
tribe of Glencoe be nwted out to purpose. The 
Earls of Argyle and Breadalbanc have promised 
they shall have no retreat in their bounds.* He felt, 
however, that it must be * quietly done ; * other- 
wise they would make shift both for their cattle 
and themselves. There can he no doubt what he 
meant. ^ If the clan were attacked in o];Mm warfare, 
they might disperse with their cattle, and loss or 
more escape ; ■whereas, if ai)proaclied quietly and 
deceitfully, they would he * rootctl out and cut off.* 
Here, then, the tribe were to bo PumTiiarily 
slaughtered, much in the way in which the inhab- 
itants of back-settlements in America used to bo 
stealthily approached and ferociously killed by 
bands of Indians. Everything being thus secretly 
prepared, the commander, Livingstone, wrolo to 
Colonel Hamilton of Inverlochy garrison to ]iro- 
cced with hia work against tho Glencoe men. 
‘A detachment of the Karl of Argyle’s regiment 
— Campbells, hereditary enemies of tho Macdonalds 
of Glencoe— under the command of Campludl of 
Glenlyon, proceeded to the valley, affecting nothing 
hut friendly intentions, and were hospitahly 
received. Glenlyon himself, as uncle to the wife 
of one of the chief's sons, was hailed as a Irieiid. 
Each morning, he callc'd at the humble dwelling 
of the chief, and took hia morning-dr.iught of 
nsfiucbaugh. On tho evening of the 12th of 
February, he played at canls Avith tlio chief’s 
family. The final orrlers for the onslaught, written 
on the 12th at BuUachulish by Major Kohei-t Diin- 
carison (a relation of the Camphells), Avore noAv in 
Glenlyon’s hands. They boro ; “ You are to ]iiit 
all to tbc sword under seventy. You ai'O to haA'e 
a special care that the old fox and his sou do on no 
account escape your hands. You *re to secure all 
avenues, that none escape ; this you are to put in 
execution at five o'clock precisely, and by that 
time, or very shortly after it, 1*11* strive to he at 
you Avitli a stronger pariy. If I do not come to 
you at five, you are not to tarrA' for me, but to 
fall on." 

^ ‘GlenWon was but too faithful to his instruc- 
tions. His soldiers had their orders the night 
before. John Macdonald, the chlcrs eldest son, 
observing an unusual bustle among the soldiers; 
took an alarm, and inquired Avhat AA’as meant 
Glenlyon soothed his fears with a stoiy about a 
movement against Glengarry, and the hul went to 
bed. Meanwhile, efforts were making to plant 
guards at all the outlets of that alpine glen ; but 
3ie deep snow on tbc ground prevented the duty 
frombeuig fully accomplished. At five, Lieutenant 
Idndsay came with hu men to tho house of the 


chief, lyho, hearing of his arrival, got out of bed 
to receive^ him. He Avas shot dead as he was 
dressing himself. Two of his people in the house 
shared his fate, and his wife, shamefully treated 
hy the soldiers, died next day. At another hamlet 
called Auclinaion, the tacksman and his family 
received a A'ollcy of shot os they were sitting by 
their fireside, and all hut one were laid deem or 
dying on the floor. The survivor entreated to be 
killed in tlic open air, and there succeeded in 
making his escape. There were sinnlftr scenes at 
all the other inhabited places in the glen, ft od 
before daylight, thirty-eight persons had been 
murdered. The rest of the people, including the 
chiefs eldest son, fled to the mountains, Avhere 
many of them arc bclicA'cd to have perished. 
When Colonel Hamilton came at break/ast-time, 
lie found one old man alive, mourning over the 
bodies of the dead ; and this person, though he 
might hcA’c boon even formally exempted as above 
scA'enty, Avas slain on the spot The only reinaiii- 
ing duty of the soldiers was to hum the houses 
an<l harry tlie country. This was relentlessly 
done, two hundred horses, nine hundred cattle, 
and many shoop and goats being driven away. 

‘A lelltT of Dairy mple, dated from London the 
5th Marcli, makes us aAA’arc that the Massacre of 
Glencoe aams already making a sensation there. 
It AA'us said that the people liad been murdered in 
their beds, after the chief had made the reqiiireii 
Kubinissiun. The secretary professed to have 
knoAAm nothing of the last fact, but he was fur 
from regretting the bloodshed. “All I regret is 
that any of the sect got away.** When the par- 
ticulars hecaiiic fully knoAvn — when it was ascer- 
tained that tlio Campbells had gone into the glen 
ns friends, and fallen upon th(i people Avheii Uiey 
Av«*rc in a defenceless state, anil Avheu all suspicion 
AA'as lulled asleep— the transaction assumed the 
character Avhich it has e\'cr since borne in tho 
public estimation, us one of the foulest in modern 
history.* 

Sucli, in brief, arc the particulars of this shame- 
ful aifair, for Avhich the Master of Stair must 
chiefly lie held respoii.sible. The massacre, no 
doubt, procifeded in virtue of the king’s instruc- 
tions, but the Secretary Stair Avas the king's ad- 
visiT, and; as avc have seen, ho entertained u 
rancorous hatred of the Glencoe men. Nothing 
can shelter him from infamy ; yet the annalist of 
the family attempts to gloss over hi.s conduct by 
inferring that he ‘ AA-as unconscious of the unjustifi- 
able severity and atrocity of the act.' * Unconscious 
of the cruelty of onlcring a mnititudo of Imman 
beings to be deceit fully throAvn off their guartl and 
butchered like wild beasts] The fact is, Sir John 
Dalrymplc became ashamed, and somoAvliat alarmed 
for Avhat he had done. In our owu times an act like 
that of the Massacre of Glencoe Avould be known 
all OA'er the Avorld in four-and-twenty hours. On 
ite occuri*oiice, so sloAA'ly did ncAvs travel, that the 
affair AA*as only beginning to he talked of in Edin- 
burgh and Loud (in some months afterwards, and 
did not become matter of public clamour until 
16])5. A n)yal commission was that year appointed 
to inquire into the facts of the case, the result 
being that Secretary Stair was blamed for having 

* A nnala and Corrwpondence of the ViM^unt, and the 
Fird and ^cond Karle of Stair. By John Murray 
UiahaxD. 2 vols. 8a*o. Blackwood and Sons. 1875. 
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exceeded his instructions. Hu resigned office, and 
the king granted remission for his excess of zeaL 
As a further act of royal condescension, when Dal- 
rymplc became second viscount by the decease of 
his father in 1G95, he was created Karl of Stair — a 
curious instance of a great wrong being rewarded 
by an accession of honours. 

The iirst Earl of Stair did not Ion" enjoy his 
new lionours. Aware of the odium he liad in- 
ciirrcd by the Glencoe massacre, and worn down 
by political manccuvring and debates in favour of 
the Union, he died suddenly on the 8th January 
1707. So here was an end of one of the cleverest, 
and, wo may say, the cunningest and least scrup- 
ulous men of his day. There was a moral in his 
fate. His greatness as a statesman was tarnished 
by an act of profound villainy, which no apology 
can extenuate. Of what worth are the highest 
earthly honours when associateil with the reputa- 
tion of despicable baseness ? 

Sir John Dalryui]ile made what is called a good 
marrii^e. Early in life, he was married to Eliza- 
beth, daughter and heiress of Sir John Dundas of 
Newliston, and had several sons, the oldest of 
whom, when a boy, was accidentally killed by his 
next youngest brother, then a child of eight years of 
age. Two loaded pistols happened to be lying in 
the entrance-hall at Cai’seru'eugli. The buy took 
up one of the pistols, and unwittingly shot his 
brother dead. This youthful homicide livcil to be 
his father's successor, as second Earl of Stair. 
Attaching himself to military purauits, he became 
a distinguished officer in the nrmv under Marl- 
borough. He rose to the rank o{ fiold-marsha], 
and afterwards figured ns ambassador-extniordinary 
to the court of Louis XIV. liattcrly, he n^tinMl to 
his estate of Newliston, where ho is reputed 1o 
have been tbc first in Scotland to cab- 

bages and turnix)3 in the open fields— a circum- 
stance more honourable to liis memory than all 
his other public services. Ho was likewise a 
great planter of trees and land-iniprover nt liis 
estate of Newliston, and at Castle Kennedy. There 
is a current tradition that the woods at Newliston 
were laid out by him in divisions, to resemble the 
relative positions of the English and Enuich armies 
at the battle of Dcttingcn. Mr Murray Graliam 
gives another, but not very dissimilar account of 
this arborlcnltural effort. * The grounds,’ be says, 
* immediately about the house of Newliston, were 
laid out by Lord Stair in straight lines, wdtli sunk 
fences and bastions, in the form of an encampment 
or fortified position ; wliilc the more distant 
grounds and woods were planted out also in 
straight lines, in the French taste of the time, 
with intersecting and corresponding avenues.’ 
Newliston was latterly disposed of to another 
proprietor. His lordship’s taste in omamcntatiuii 
by trees and otherwise, was carried to still greater 
length at Castle Kennedy, near the shore of Loch 
Ryan. 

Mr Graham presents numerous particulars con- 
cerning the mifituiy and diplomatic career of the 
second Earl of Stair ; but for these we must refer 
to the book itself, which is a painstaking memorial 
of the early and more conspicuous members of the 
Da^mple family. In his latter days, during his 
retirement from official duties, besides amusing 
himself as a land iinprover, the second earl spent 
much of his time in Edinbuigh. Here he fell in 
love with a lady of local note, widow of the profligate 


James Viscount Primrose, whose decease, in 1706, 
WM a relief to her li^yship. She was still a beau- 
tiful woman, and miglit have procured a choice of 
husbands among the HiU of the period. She, j 
however, from her imfortuiiato experiences, made | 
a resolution never again to ho a wife. By an ■ 
exceedingly unworthy trick, related in the Tradl- | 
iwnB of Eilinhurtjhf Lady PriinroBc was induced to ! 
alter her resedution, and become Countess of Stair ! 
— her residence at the time imparting the name of I 
Tiady Stair’s Close to one of the din^ alleys of the | 
Gill Town. Her ladyship was more liuppy with her ; 
second husband than with her first Her only 
source of vexation was Lord Stair’s pronencss to 
excessive drinking. In one of his drunken fits he 
so far exceeded the bounds of reason and gentle- 
manly conduct as to give her so severe a blow 
upon the upper part of the face, as to occasion the 
uirusion of blood. He immediately afterwards fell 
asleep, unconscious of what he hod done. Over- I 
whelmed by a tumult of bitter feeling, Lady I 
Stair made *no attempt to bind up her wound ; 
but remained near her torpid husband, and wept i 
anil bled till morning. AVhen his lonlship awoke, j 
and learned that the cause of his wile’s dislievclled | 
and blooily figure w'as liis own conduct, he was so - 
stung by remorse as never afterwards to take any 
species of drink except what was sanctioned by 
her ladyship. In this incident we see the type of 
those scenes of brutal violence which now prevail 
alone among the most ignorant of the community. 
Lord Stair died in 1747, and his venerable lady, 
jifter being long at the head of Edinburgh society, 
died in November 17r»0. Since the decease of the 
second carl, the title and estates have jiassed . 
from one branch of the Dalrymple familjr to : 
another, but concerning whom there is little , 
general interest. ! 

For a long time there was a superstitious belief ; 
in Scotland that the wickedness of the Glencoe ; 
massacre was visited by retribution on the de- j 
scendants of its x>rincip.'il actors. As n'gards the j 
Dulryniples, they in lime ceased to be i*eproache(l i 
with the unhappy famiLy stain, thuiigli until this , 
day it can hardly fail to be to them a matter of ; 
regret. The (Campbells of Glenlyoii appear to i 
have felt more acutely that the sins of the fathers 
are visited on the children. In their case the 
Nemesis which follows wrongdoing of all sorts has 
been the subject of painful remark. 

Colonel Stew'art, in his account of the Highland 
rcgiincutB, mentions that Colonel Campbell of 
Glcnlynn, who was ^andson of the Glcnlyon who 
commanded the military at the Massacre of Glen- 
coe, felt os if under a blight from the conduct of 
his ancestor. Stewart i-elates the following imec- 
doie of him. In 1771 he was, os an officer in a 
regiment^ commanded to superintend the execution 
of the sentence of a court-martial on a soldier con- 
demned to be shot A reprieve was sent, but the 
ceremony of the execution was to proceed until 
the criminal W'as on his knees with a cap over his 
lieail. No person was to be told previously, not 
even the firing-party, who were warned that the 
signal to fire would be the drawing of a white 
handkerchief out of the officer’s pocket Campbell 
put his hand into his pocket to draw out the 
repricyc, but at the same time accidentally dr^ 
out the handkerchief. The party fired, and the 
soldier was shot dead. The paper dropped wrougn 
Campbell’s fingers, and, placing his hand to his 
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forehead, ho ezclnimed: ‘The curse of God uiid 
Glencoe is here ; 1 am an unfortunate, ruined man.’ 
He soon after retired from the service, and the 
impression on his mind was never etTaced. There 
are other legends regarding the siipi^oscd hereditary 
blight still resting on the Glcnl you family. 


THE FLAG OF DISTRESS. 

CHAPTER XXXVII. — TWO ‘SYDNEY DUCKS.* 

Jack Striker and Rill Davis are two ‘Sydney 
Ducks/ who have seen service in the chain-gangs 
of Australia. They have also served as sailors, 
this being their original calling. Rut since u 
certain voyage to the Swan River settlement — ^in 
which they were but passctigers, sent out at the 
expense of H. R. Majesty’s govcmincut — ^they have 
had aversion to the sea, and only take to it inter- 
mittently, when under the necessity of working 
passage from port to port for other ])urposei 
Escaping from a colonis;itioii forced upon them, 
and quite uncongenial, they had thus made their 
way into C’alifornia; imd, after a trip up the 
Sacramento, and a spell at gold-seeking \vith but 
indilfcreiit success, liu<l returned to San Francisco ; 
in the Queen City of the Pacific, finding ways of 
life they liked better than the ha^ labour of pick, 
pan, and cradle. Loafering among iU low sailor- 
haunts, they encountered a pleasant surprise, by 
meeting a man who offered them live thousand 
dollars each to ship in a inerchaut- vessel, fur the 
‘short trip* to Panama! A wage so dispropor- 
tioned to the service asked for, of course required 
some explanation ; which the princely contmetor 
gave, after having secured their confidence. It 
proved satisfactory to the Sytlney Ducks, who, 
without further questioning, entered into the con- 
tract. The result was their getting criTuhicted 
aboard the Condor — she being the vessel bound 
for the port of Panama. 

He who had given them this handsome engage- 
ment was not the ow'ner of the ship ; no more was 
he her captain or supercargo; but a gentleman 
representing liiniself authorised to accept their 
services for a somewhat different purpose than the 
mere working of her sails, and who promised to 
pay them in a peculiar iiianiier — under certain con- 
tingencies, even more than the sum stipulated, 
notwithstanding its magnificence. The strange con- 
ditions were partially made known to them before 
setting foot on the ship ; and though .*iu honest 
sailor would have scornfully rejected tln^m— even 
in the face of such tempting reward — Jack Striker 
and Rill Davis accepted them without scruple or 
caviL For they arc not honest sailors, but ex-con- 
victs, criminals still uiircforined, and capable of any 
misdeed — piracy, or murder — if only money am 
be mode thereby. 

Since coming aboard the Condor and mixing 
with others of act crew, they have had additional 
insight into the character of their contract, and 
the services required of them. Tliejr find that 
several other men have been engaged in a some- 
what similar way, and at a like bounteous wage ; 
for a while wondering at it, till, after a mutual 
comparison of notes, and putting together their 
respective scraps of ixitclligenre, with surmises 
added, they arrive at a pretty accurate under- 
standing of how the land lies, and why their entro- 


prensur— who is no other than the sccoiid-niute, 
Padilla— has been so liberal 

Striker, who has seen more of the world, and is 
the elder of the two Sydney Ducks, lias been the 
first to obtain this added information ; and it is 
for the piiqiosc of communicating it to his old 
chum of the chain-gang, he lias asked the latter 
to step aside with him. And cliancing to be cast 
together in the middle watch, an opportunity 
offers, which the older convict has all that day 
bciMi looking out for. 

Davis, of more talkative habit, is the first to 
break silence ; which he docs on the instant juf 
their coming under the awning. 

‘Well, oUl pal ! AYhat d* ye think of our present 
employ ? Better than breakin* stone for Ibem 
Swan River ro.*wls, Avith twenty pound of iron 
cliain clinkin’ at a fellow’s feet. An' t it 1 ’ 

‘ Better 'ii tliat, yes ; but nut’s guod as it might 
be.* 

‘Tut, man, you’re .ilways grumblin’. Five 
tbousaiid dollars for a trip that isn’t like to run 
up to a month ; not more tliaii a fortnight or three 
Aveeks, 1 should say ! If that don’t content you, 
I M like to know what Avonld.* 

‘ AVedl, mate ; I ’ll tell *ee what aatkI Thirty 
tliousuntl for the trip. An’ Jack Striker an’t like 
to he siiterfied wi’ aiiytliiu’ eiiort o’ that sum.’ 

‘ You ’re joking, Jack ? ’ 

‘ No, I an’t, Rill. As you knows, I *m not o* the 
jokin* sort ; an’ now mean what 1 suv, sartin as I 
ever meant anythin’ in my life. Roth me an* you 
oughter get thirty thousand apiece o’ this yellow 
Ktuff— that at the Averry leest.’ 

‘ Why, there Avouldn’t be enough to go round 
the lot that’s in.’ 

‘Yes, thar Avud, an’ Avill Old as I im, I hain’t 
yit quite lost bearin’. My veers are as sharp as 
they iver Avor, an* jist as reliable. Larst night I 
heenl a Avliisper mas at ween Padilla an’ another 
o* them ST)anish chaps, that 's put me up to some- 
think.’ 

‘ What did you hear V 

‘That the swag.’ll tot up to the total o’ three 
hiindi-ed tlionsaiid dollars.’ 

‘The deuce it Avill. Why, they said it wasn't 
half that much ! Padilla liimscdf told me so.’ 

‘ No matter Avhat he ’s told you. I tell ye now, 
it *8 all o* the six figures I *ve sayed. In course it’s 
their interest to make it out small na they possibly 
Ctaii, scein’ as our share ’s to he a i)iiroentage. I 
know better now, an* knowin' it, an’t agoin’ to stan* 
none o’ theer nonsense. Neythci* shud you. Bill. 
We Iwth o’ us are ’bout to risk the same os any o’ 
the tothers.’ 

‘ Tliat ’s true enough.’ 

‘ In coorse it is. An’ bein’ so, we oughter share 
same as them ; can, an’ Avill if we stick well the- 
githcr. It *s jest as eezy one Avay as tother.’ 

‘ There ’s something in Avhat you say, mate.’ 

‘ Theer ’s everythin’ in it, an*^ nothin’ more than 
our righta As I *a’o saycil, we all nsk the same, 
an* that *8 gettin* our necks stretched. For if Ave 
make a mucker o’ the job, it’ll be a bangin’ 
matter, sure. For I dar say theer *8 got to be blood 
spilt afore it’s finished.’ 

‘AVhat would you advise our doing? loii 
kiioAA’, Jack, I’ll stjind by you, whatever you go 
in for.* 

‘Well, I want it to be a fair divide, all 
round; detarmined it sliall be. Why shud the 
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four Spanish fellas get a dollar moren us others ? 
As I ’ve obsarvcd, two o’ them, Qomez an’ Her- 
nandez, have set theer eyes on the weemen folks. 
It *s cezy to see that ’s part o’ theer game. Beside, 1 
hcerd them talkin’ o’t Qomez be arter the light 
girl, an* Hernandez the dark un. Well, they may 
do as they like, for all 1 care. But that are ail 
the more rcezun why they oughtent be so greedy 
’bout the shinin’ stulE. As for Mister Gomez, it’s 
plain he ’s the head man o’ the lot ; an’ the second- 
mate, who engaged us, is only like the others, an' 
’pears to be controlled by him. ’Twar tween them 
two I overheerd the confab ; Gomez tclliu’ Padilla 
tliat the dust lyin’ snug in the cabin lockers was 
full valley for three hunderd thousan’. An’ as 
theer *s eleven o’ us to share, that ’ud be nigh on 
thirty thousan’ apiece, if my ’rithmetic an’t out o’ 
Tcckinin’. Bill DavlS| I say, we oughter stan’ up 
for our rights.* 

‘ (Certainly we shoidd. But there’ll be difllculty 
in getting them, 1 fear.’ 

‘Not a bit- not a morsel, if we stick out for ’em. 
The four SpanyarJs means to go snacks ’inong 
themselves. But tbeer be seven o’ us outsiders ; 
an’ when I tell the others what I’ve told you, 
they ’ll be all on our side — if they aii’t the silliest 
o* fools.’ 

‘They won’t bo that, I take it ; a difference of 
twenty thousand dollars or so in their favour, will 
make them sensible enough. But wliat’s to he the 
uvshot, or, as they call it in Uio thceatro phiy-bills, 
wnat’a the programme V 

‘Well, mate; so far as I’ve been put up to’t, 
wc ’rc to run on till we get down the coast, some- 
wbcer near the Issnius u’ Fauynia. Theer we’ll 
sight land, an’ soon’s wo do, the ship’s to be 
scuttled^ wo first securin’ the swag, an’ takin’ it 
ashore in one o’ the boats. Wa’i-o to laud on 
some part o’ the coast that’s known to Gomez, 
he says. Then we’re to make for some town, 
when wc’vc got things straight for puttin’ in 
appearance in a oxphiiiiahlo way. Otherways, we 
might get pulled up, an* all our trouble ’ud lx; 
for nowt. Worse, every man jack on us would 
have a gootl chance to swing for *t.’ 

‘And tlie young ladies ?’ 

‘ They ’re to go along wi’ Gomez an’ Ileruandez. 
How they mean to manage it, Jack Striker can’t 
tell ye. Tliey ’ll he a trouble, no doubt, as always 
is wi’ weemen, an’ it be a pity we’re hampered wi’ 
’em ; moron that, it ’s rcglar dangersome. They 
may get the hul kit o’ us into a scrape. Ilows- 
cver, we’ll hev to take our chances, since theer ’s 
no help for it. The two chaps ’pear to he rcg'lar 
struck with ’em. W ell, let ’em carry off the gurls 
an’ welcome. As I’ve sayed^ thet oughter make 
’em less objectin’ to a fair divide o’ the dust,’ 

‘What’s to bo done with the others — the old 
Spaniard and skipper, with the black cook and 
first-mate ?’ 

‘They’re to go down wi’ the ship. The inten- 
shun is, to knock all o’ ’em on the head soon ’s 
we come in sight o’ huid.’ 

‘Well, Jack ; for the first three I don’t care a 
brass farthing.^ They’re foreigners and blacks ; 
therefore, nothing to us. But, os Blew chances 
to be a counti'^nian of ours, I *d rather it didn’t go 
80 hard with him.’ 

‘ Balderdash 1 Bill Davis ! What have you or 
me to do wi’ feelius o’ that sort ? Coiintr^ian, 
indeed ! A fine country, as starves ten millions : 


o’ the like & ns two ; an’ if we try to take what 
by nateral right 's our own, sends us out o’ it wi’ 
handcuffs round our wrists, an’ iron jewelry ou 
our ankles I All stuff an’ psalm-siugin’ that ’bout 
Olio’s^ own county, on’ fclla-counirymcn. If wc 
let him off, wc might meet him somewhere when 
we an’t a- wantin’ to. He’ll have to be sctvcil 
same as the tother three. There be no help for’t, 
if wre 'don’t want to have the hemp rouxi’ our 
thnmplcs.’ 

‘ I suppose you ’re right. Striker : though it does 


if wre 'don’t want to have the hemp rouxi’ our 
thnmplcs.’ 

‘ I suppose you ’re right, Striker ; though it does 
seem a pity too. But what reason have the Spun, 
ianls for keopin* the thing back? Why shouM 
they wait till we get down near Panama ? As the 
yellow stuff’s lyin’ ready, sure it iiii^lit be grabbed 
at once, an* tliexi we ’d have more time to talk of 
how it’s to be divided? What’s the difficulty 
about our taking it now ? ’ 

‘ ’Tan’t the takin’ o ’t That ’ll be eezy work ; 
an* when the time comes, we’ll have it all our own 
way. ^ Wc could toss the four overboard in tlic 
skippin’ o’ a flea. But then, liow ’s the ship to he 
navvygated without the skipper an’ first-mute ? * 

‘ Surely wc can do without them 1* 

‘That *8 jest what we can’t. O* all our crew, 
theer ’s only them two us hev the knowledge o’ 
charts an’ chronometers, an’ the like; for him’s os 
is actin’ second confesses he don’t know nothin’ 
’bout sich. Tharfor, though wc’rc in a gooil 
sonu* craft, without the skipper, or Blew, wo ’d 
be most as good os helpless. Wc’ro now on the 
biggest o’ all oceans, an’ if she jstood on the wrong 
tack, we might never set eyes on land— or only 
to be cast away ou some dimgersoiiie shore. Or, 
what ’ud he harl as ey thcr, get overhauled by srnne 
nian-o’-war, an’ not able to gie account o’ ourselves. 
Theer *s the diffycuUy, don’t ’ce see. Bill ? So, 
the Spanyaids hev agreed to let things alone till 
we’ve ran down nigh Panymo. Theer Gomez says 
theer be a long strectcli o’ uninhabited coast, where 
we ’ll he safe goiii’ ashore in the night’ | 

‘Well ; I suppose that’ll be the best way, after 
all. If a man nas the money, it don’t make iniieh 
difference wlicrc he seta foot ou shore ; an’ iiu 
doubt we’ll find sport down at Panyma good as 
anywhere else.’ 

‘ Theer ye bo right. Bill. When a cove’s flush 
there’s pleasurin’ everywhere. Gold’s the only 
thing as gives it’ 

‘ With the prospect of such big plunder, we can 
afford to be patient,’ says Davis, resignedly. 

‘I au’t ngoiii’ to be patient fur Inc paltry five 
thousand they promised. No, Bill ; ncyther must 
you. We’ve equal rights wi’ the rest, an’ we 
must stick out for ’em.’ 

'Soon as you say the w'ord, Jack, I’m at your 
back. So ’ll all the others, wha’in in the same 
boat with ourselves.’ 

‘ They oughter, an’ belike will ; tho’ tbeer ’s a 
w’cak-witted fool or two as may take talkin’ into 
it I means to go at ’em at once, soon’s I’ve 
finished my trick at the wheel, the which *11 soon 
be on. Ay ! theer *b the bell now ; I must go 
oft. When I come off, Bill, be you up by tho 
night-heads, an’ have that Dutch chap as is m our 
watch 'long wi* ye ; an* also the Dane. They re 
the likeliest to go in wi* us at once, an’ I U brat 
broach it to them.’ 

‘ All right, old pal I I *11 be there.’ 

The two plotters step out from under the awn- 
ing ; Striker turning ait to take his ‘ trick at tno 
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wheel, the other sauntering off in the dixection of 
the forecastle. 

Harry Blew stands aghast — ^his hair on end, the 
blood coursing chill through his veins. No wonder, 
after listening to such a revelation ! A plot dia- 
bolical — a Bcnenic of atrocity unparalleled— com- 
prising three horrible crimes : robbery, the abduc- 
tion of women, and the muider of men. Among 
tlicso, himself ! 

Now knows he the cause of the crew’s insubor- 
dination ; too clearly comprehends it. Three liim- 
dred thousand dollars of gold-dust stowed in the 
Ciibin-lockers 1 News to him; for Captain Lnn- 
tauos had not made him acquainted with tlic fact 
— the treasure liaving been shipped before his 
coming aboanl ; in fact, on that same night when 
he went after Silvestre. At the very time ho was 
knocking at the ship-agent’s office-door, Don 
Tomas, wi^ some trusty watermen, were engaged 
in geltiii" it ahoaitl the Chilian ship. 

An unfortunate arrangement, after all, and now 
too certain of ending disiislroiisly, not only for Don 
Gregorio, but those dear to him, with others less 
interested, yet linked to his fate. Though the ex- 
man-ot-war* s-inaii is neither doubtful nor incredu- 
lous of what he has just heard, it is some time 
before his mind can grasp all the details. So 
ilUed is he with astonishment, it is natural his 
thoughts should be confused, and himself excited. | 
Hut soon he reflects calmly ; and, revolving every- 
thing over, perceives clearly enough what arc the 
crimes to be committed, with the motives for 
committing theiiu There can be no ambiguiU' 
about the nature of the nefarious conspiracy. It 
has all been hatched and prearranged on shore; 
and the scoundrels liuve come aboaid specially for 
its execution. The four Spanianls — or Californiaus, 
a'l he believes them to be — ^must have had know- 
ledge of the treasure being shipped, and, in their 
plan to appropriate it, have engaged the others to 
assist them, striker's talk has told this ; while 
revealing also the still more fleiidish designs of 
abduction and murder. 

The prospect is appalling; and as he reflects 
upon it, Harry Blew feids his heart sink within 
liitii, strong though that heart be. For a dreail 
fate is impeinliug, over himself, os well os those 
he has promised to protect. 

How is it to be avertiMl ? How is he to save 
■tlieiu 1 How save himselE 1 

These questions come crowding together, and 
repeat themselves over and over, but without 
fmggestiiig answer. He cannot think of one that is 
satisfactory ; he sees iio chaiice of escape. The crew 
ore all in the plot— every man of them — either as 
principals or engaged assistants. The conversation 
of the two convicts has shewn this. Tlio sccoud- 
iiiate same os the rest ; which to him, Harry 
Blew, causes no siir{)risc. lie hod already made 
up his mind about Padilla; observing his sym- 
pathy wiUi those who hail begun to shew insuljor- 
ilination. He hod also noticed, that in whatever 
was up among tlicm, Gil Gomez was the directing 
spirit ; Velarde next in influence; both domin- 
ating Padilla, notwithstanding his superior author- 
ity as one of the ship’s oflicers ; while Hernandez 
seemed to bo controlled by idl three. The last, 
Harry Blew has discovered to be a landsman, with 
uo BCOrexperience whatever ; when found out, 
excusing himself on the plea that he wished to 
work his passage to ]?anama. The position of the 


other seven is understood by what Striker said. 
All are in the scheme of pillage and murder— 
though not to bo equally reworded. 

Bringing them one after another before his mind ; 
recalling his experience of them — which, though 
short, has given liim some knowledge of their 
character — the Cundot^s flnst oflicer cannot think of 
one likely to take sides uritli him. They are all 
men of iniquity ; and in defending the innocent he 
would have to stand alone. For it would amount 
to almost iliat, with no other help than Captain. 
Lantaiias, Don Gregorio, and the cook ; the first, a 
slight slender man, witli just strength enough to 
handle a telescope ; the second, aged, and some- 
thing of an invalid ; the thinl, for fighting pur- 

E oses, scarce worth thinking of. His fidelity could 
c depended upon to the death ; but he is also an 
oldish man, and would count for little in a conflict 
with such desperadoes as those who design making 
themselves masters of the ship. 

All these points present themselves to the mind 
of the flrst-inutc, clearly, impresslvdy. A thought 
of telling Captain Lantanas what he has discove]^, 
and which came naturally, he no longer entertains. 
The trusting Chilian skipper would scarce give 
credit to such an atrocious scheme. And if he 
did, in all likelihood it would result in his taking 
some rash step, that would hut quicken their 
action, and bring sooner on the fatal catastrophe. 
No ; ’twill never do to make him acquainted with 
the ilanger, great os it is. Nor yet should Don 
Gregorio know of it. Tlic terrible secret must be 
kept from both, and carefully. Either of them 
aware of it^ and in an hour after, all might be over 
— ^tbe tragedy enacted, and its victims consigned to 
the sea- -liiiiiself, Harry Blow, being one of them. 

Still crouching under the sail, he trembles, as 
he conjures up tlio picture of that fearful fate that 
seems 80 certainly before him. In tlic midst of 
the open ocean, or close to land, the scene will be 
all tlic same. Tlic girls seized ; the captain, Don 
Gregorio, the cook, and himself, shot down, or 
poniarded ; after that, the gold dragged out of 
the lockers ; the vessel scnttl^, and sunk ; a boat 
alone left to carry the pirates ashore^ with their 
^ spoils and captives ! Contemplating such a sceiio 
— even only in imagination— it is not strange tliat 
the Comlor's firsl-ofliccr feels a shivering through- 
out his frame. He feels it iu every fibre. And 
reflection fails to give relief ; since it suggests to 
him no plan for saving himself. On the contrary, 
the more he dwells on it, the more he secs the 
danger — sees it iu all its stark naked reality. 
Against 8uch odds a conflict would be hopeless. 
It could only end iu death to all who have been 
singled out, himself perhaps the first ^ 

For a time he stands in silent cogitation, with 
despair almost iKimlysing his heart He is unable 
to think steadily or clearly. Doubtful, unfeasible 
schemes shape themselves iu his mind, or idle 
thoughts flit across his brain— all the while wild 
emotions coursing through his souL 
At length, and after prolonged reflection, , he 
iznakes a resolve. As hU.lacc is in i^adow, its 
expression cannot be seen ; but, ju^ug by the 
wonls that ore muttered by his lips, it is one that 
should be unworthy of a British siulor— iu shor^ 
tliat of a traitor. For his solilo^y seems to shew 
that he has yielded to craven fear— intends sur- 
rendering up the sacred trust reposed in him, and 
along with it his honour ! 
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The words are : 

* There ’s no chance for that, nor yet for tho savin’ 
of my own life — except by castin’ my lot in along 
wi’ them. 1 ’ll do it — I ’ll do it ! ’ 


CHAPTER XXXVIII.— PLOT UPON PTX)T. 

The Condor is sailing witli a light breeze some 
points abaft tho beam. Jack Striker is at tlie 
iicim; and as tho sea is smooth, ho finds it 
easy steering, having little to do but keep her 
steady by taking an occasional squint at the com- 
})tiS8«card. The moon — which lias just risen — 
shining in liis face, shews it to be lliat of a man 
over lifty, with the felon in its every line and line - 1 
ament. Tt is beardless, pock-pitted, with thick 
shapeless lips, broad hanging jowls, nostrils agape, 

I and nose flattened like the snout of a bull-dog. 
Eyes gi^, both bleary, one of them blood- 
shot. Tor all, eyes that, by his own boast, can 
‘ see into a millstone us far as the man who picks i 
it.’ He has not been many minutes at his post, | 
when he sees some one up|>roaching from the waist 
of the ship ; a nian, whom he makes out to be the 
flrst-mate. 

‘Cornin’ to con me,’ growls the cx-convict 
‘Don’t want any o’ his connin’, not I. Jack 
Striker can keep a ship on her course well’s him, 
or any other ’board o* this craft.’ 

He is on the starboard side of the wheel, while 
the mate approaches along the port gangway ; who, 
after springing up to tlio poop-^eck, stops opposite 
the steersman. 

*Well, Striker,’ he says; ‘not much trouble 
with her to-night. She’s goin’ free too, with the 
wind in the rif^it quarter. We ought to bo inakin’ 
good nine knots V 

‘ All o’ that^ I darsay, sir,’ rejoins Striker, mol- 
liflcd by tho affable manner in which the first- 
oflicer has addressed him. ‘ The hanpie an’t a bad i 
un to go, though she bo a queeiy-riggcd cruft as 
ever I war aboard on.’ 

‘You’ve set foot on a goodish many, I should 
say, judgin’ from the vraj ye handle a helm. 1 
see you understim’ steerin’ a shi]).’ 

‘ 1 oughter, master,’ answers the helmsman, fur- 
ther flattered by the compliment to his profes- 
sional skill. ‘Jack Striker’s had a fair show o’ 
schoolin’ to that biznciss.’ 

* Been a nian-o’-war’s man, han’t you ?’ 

‘ Ay, all o’ that. Any us doubts it can see the 
warrant on my back, an’ welcome to do so. Plenty 
o’ the cat’s claws theer, an’ I don’t cai-e who knows 
i it.* 

‘ Neyther need ye. Many a good sailor can shew 
the same. For myself, I han’t had the cat, but 
1 ’ve seed man-o’-war sorvicc, an’ got rough treat- 
ment too. An’ I’ve seed sarvicc on shiiis man-o’- 
war’s men have chased— likin’ that sort a little 
better; Ido.* 

‘ Indeed !’ exclaims the cx-convict, turning his 
eyes with increased interest on the man thus 
frankly confessing himself. ‘ Smugger 1 or maybe 
slaverr 

‘ little bit o’ both. An’ as you say ’bout the 
cat, I don’t ^re a toss-up who knows o’t It’s 
been a hardish world wi’ mo ; plenty o’ npe an’ 
downs ; the downs of ’ener than the ups. Just | 
now things are lookin’ sort o’ uppisL I ’ve got my 
berth here ’count o’ the scarcity o’ hands in San { 
Francisco^ an’ the luck o’ kiiowin’ how to take I 


sighto, an’ keep a log. Still, the pay an’t much, 
considerin’ the chances left behind. I daresay 1 M 
’a done a deal better by stayiii* in Colifomcy, an* 
guiii’ on to them gold-diggiu's up in the moun- 
tains.’ 

‘ You han’t been theer, han’t ye V 
’No. Never went a cable’s length ayoiit the 
town o’ San Francisco.’ 

‘Maybe, jest os well ye didn’t, Miistcr Blew. 
Me an* Bill Davis tried that dodge ; wo went all 
the way to the washin’s on Feather River; but 
foun’ no gold, only plenty o’ hard work, wi’ 

S reciouB little to eat, an’ less in tho way o’ 
rink. Neyther o’ us likin’ the life, we put back 
for the port’ 

For all his frankness in confessing to the cat-o- 
iiine-tails on boanl a war-shi^i^ Striker says nothing 
about a rope of a dilfeient kiuil he and bis chum 
Davis were very near getting around their necks 
OIL the banks of that same Feather River, and 
from which they escaped by a timely retreat upon 
San Francisco. 

‘ Well,’ rejoins Blew, in a tone of resignation ; 
‘ maybe I ’ve did the wisest thing after all, in not 
goin’ that way. I might ’a come Imck cinpy-handod, 
same as yourself an’ Davis. Yo say liquor was 
scarce up there. That would never ’a done fur me. 
I must nave my reg’lar allowance, or— Well, 
no use say in’ what As an old man-o’- war's man, 
you can undcrstaii’ me. Striker. An’ ns the snine, 
I suppose you won’t object to takin’ a tot now 
‘ Two, for that matter,’ promptly responds 
Striker, like all his kind, droutliy. 

‘Well; here’s a drop o’ rum— tho Lest Santa 
Cruz. ITelp yourself ! ’ 

Harry Blew presents a black-jack bottle to tlio 
helmsiiiau, who, detaching one hand from tho 
wheel, takes hold of the buttle, and carries it to his 
lips. After keeping it there for a prolonged spell, 
he returns it to its uw'iier, who, for the sake of 
sociability, takes a drink himself. This done, the 
dialogue is renewed, and progresses in even a inure 
friendly way than before, the Santa Cruz having 
opened the heart of the ‘Sydney Duck’ to a degree 
of familiarity ; while, on his side, tho mate, throw- 
ing aside all reserve, lets himself down to a level 
with the foremostmau. It ends in their establish- 
ing a coiiQdeiicc, mutual and complete, of that 
cliaracter known ns ‘thickness between thievc.'s’ 
Blew first strikes the chord that puts their spirits 
m rapport, by saying ; 

‘ Yo tell me, Striker, that yc’vo had hard times, 
an’ some severe punishment. So’s had Harry 
Blew. An’ yo say ye don’t core about that No 
more says ho. In that we’re both o’ us in the 
same boat An’ now we’re in the some ship— yon 
a sailor afore tho most, I first-ofliccr. But for nil 
the difference in our rank, we can work thegether. 
An' there 'a a way we can botk o’ us do better. Do 
you want me to tell it ye 7’ 

‘Ay, ay; tell it Jack StrikeFs cars arc all^ 
open to hear how ho can better his sittivation in 
life. He *8 a listener.’ 

‘ All right I ’ve observed yon ’re a good hand nt 
the helm. Would yo be as good to go in for a job 
that ’ll put a pile o’ money in your pocket 7’^ 


don’t mean that But what money— how much 7* 
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Weny funny qucstyiii thet be ; 'fipecially puttin’ 
it to ole Jack Striker. lie’s good for’t, wi’ the 
gallows stalin’ him full in the face. Darned if 
he an’tl' 

‘ Well ; I thought you wouldn’t be the one to 
be basket-faced ’bout it. It’s a big tiling I have 
on hand, an’ there ’ll be a fortune for all who go in 
wi* me.’ 

* Shew Jack Striker the chance o’ goiii’ in, an’ 
he’ll shew you a man ns knows no backin’ out’ 

‘Enough, shipmate. The chance is close to 
hand ; aboard o’ this ship. Below, in her cabin 
locker^ there’s stowed somethin’ like half a ton o’ 
glitterin’ gold-dust It belongs to the old Spunianl 
that’s passenger. An’ what’s to hinder us to lay 
hands on it ? If wo cfiu only get enough o’ the 
crew to say yes, there nce& bo no ailHculty. 
Them os won’t ’ll have to stan’ aside. Though, 
from what I sec o’ them, it’s like they’ll all cut 
in. Divided square round, there’ll be between 
twenty an’ thirty thousand dollars apiece. Docs 
that tempt ye, Striker 1 * 

‘ Ray ther. W i’ thirty thousand dollars I ’d ne’er 
do another stroke o’ work.’ 

‘ You needn't, then. You can have all o’ that, 
by joinin’ in, an’ helpin’ mo to bring round the 
rest. Do you know any o’ them you could sound 
—with safety, I mean ?’ 

‘ Two or three. One sartin ; my ole chum. Bill 
Davis. He can be trusted wi’ a secret o* throat- 
cnttiii’, let alone a trifle such os you speak o’. An’ 
now, Master Blew, since you’ve seed tit to confide 
in me., I ’m aguiii’ to gie ye a bit o* my confidence. 
It’s but fair atwceii two men as hcv got to under- 
staii’ one the tot her. I may’s well tell ye, that I 
knew all about the stuff in the cabin lockers. Me 
an’ Davis war talkin’ o’t jist afore I come to 
the wheel. Yon nn’t the only one ns hez set theer 
licurt on hevin’ it. Them Sijaiiish chuns hez got it 
all arranged arready — an’ had afore tiicy put fut 
’boawl this beer barque. Thar’s the four on ’em, 
as I take it, all standin’ in equal ; whiles the rest o* 
the crew war only to get so mucli o’ a fixed sum,’ 

‘Striker, ye ’stonish me!’ 

‘Well, I^m only tollin’ ye what be true. I’m 
glad you ’re agreeable to go in wi’ us ; the which 
’ll save trouble, an* yer own life as well. For 1 
may tell ye, master, that they’d made up thar 
minds to send ye to the bottom, ’long wi* tlic 
skinner lui’ the ole Spanyarti’ 

‘That ’s a nice bit of news to hear, by Jove ! 
Well, mate. I’m thankful to yc for communicatin’ 
it. Lor! it’s lucky for me we’ve this night 
chanced to get talkin’ thcgethcr.’ 

‘ Thar maybe luck in 't all rouii’. Bill an’ me *d 
made up our minds to stan’ out for a ecpial divide 
o' the dust— like shares to ivery man. IShiul there 
be any dispute ’bout that bein’ fair, wi’ you on our 
ride, we’ll cozy settle it our way, spite o’ them 
^panyards. If they refuse to agree, an’ it come 
to fightiu’i then Jack Striker ’s good for any two 
on ’em.* 

‘An* Harry Blew for any other two. No fear 
but we con fix that. How many do you think will 
^ with us ? * 

‘Most all, I shud say, ’ceptin’ the Spanyarda 
themselves. It consams the rest same ’s it do us, 
’Tall events, we ’re boniul to ha’ the majority.’ 

‘ When do you propose we shud begin broachin’ 
it to them 1’ 

‘Straight away, if you say the word. I’ll tiy 


some o’ ’em soon ’s I ’ve went off from here. Thar 
be several on the watch os ’ll be takin’ a tot to- 
gether ’fore wc turns in. No time better nor 
now.’ 

‘True. So at them at once. Striker. But mind 
yc, mate; be cautious how ye talk to them, an’ 
don’t commit ay ther of us too far, till you’ve 
lornt their temper. I ’ll meet ye on the first dog- 
watch to-morrow. Then you can tell me how the 
laud *a likely to lie.’ 

‘All right. 1*11 see to’t in the smooth way. 
You p^n trust Jack Striker for that.* 

‘ Take another pull o* the Santa Cruz. If this 
trip prove prosperous in the way we’re plannin’ it, 
nayther you nor me *11 need to go without the 
best o* good liquor for the rest o* our lives.’ 

Again Striker clutches at the proffered bottle, 
and holds it to his hcml— this time till he has 
drained it dry. Returned to him empty, Harry 
Blew tosses it ovcrboanl. Then parting from the 
steersman, he commences moving forwanl, as with 
the design to look after other duties. As he steps 
out from under the shadow of the sjjaukcr, the 
moon gleaming athwiirt his face, shews on it an 
expression which neither pencil nor pen could 
depict. Difficult iudeed to interpret it. The most 
skilled physiognomist would be puzzled to say, 
whether it is the reproach of conscious guilt, or 
iimocciicc driven to desperation. 

WONDERS IN CARVED AVORK. 

Numerous os have been the descriptions of 
works of art in carving, and subjects of a similar 
nature, which we fmd in books of travel or 
science, it is still difficult to exhaust this subject, 
and many art treasures still exist that are but 
little knouii, and which yet remain to be de- 
scribed. They consist of stone, marble, wood, ivory, 
and other substances ; and it may prove interesting 
if some of the more remarkable of these objects are 
brought out of their obscurity, confining ourselves 
entirely to such ns are comparatively little known, 
or arc almost entirely unknowii. 

Perhaps the most singular, and certainly tho 
most gigantic of the objects that we shall have to 
describe, is in stone, and has been mentioned by 
Colonel AVclsh in his Military Keminiscinces o/Ulo 
Ead indieg (18.30). It ivas found at u military post 
called Nuiij^'dco, in Mysore, a southern province 
of Hindustan. After ascending several stairs in tlie 
rock, he came upon u laigc building of stone, above 
which he discovered a lincly formed image, carved 
out of one solid stone, and about seventy feet high, 
representing a young man with wreaths of laurel 
winding from liis ankles to his shoulders, every 
leaf of which was so exquisitely cut as to bear the 
closest c.\aminatiou. 'niat it was cut out of tho 
solid rock, could not admit of a doubt, for no 
power on earth could move so massive a column 
os to place it on the top of a steep and slippery 
iiioiiiitain t ^'0 Btce|i^ that Colonel AVelsh statoil 
that lie could not see the statue until he had 
ascended close to it The legs were cut out in 
proportion to the rest, but were attachci.l to a largo 
fragment of the rock behind them, and which was 
concealed by the buildings which formed the back 
wall. He Siiys that never in his life did he behold 
60 great a curiosity ; every feature being most wl- 
mirably finished ; and owing to the nose inclining 
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to aquiline, and the under lin being very prom- 
inent and pouting; the profiio ia shewn to the 
greatest tulvantage. Eveiy part from top to toe 
is smooth and higldy polishciL He could scarcely 
believe that the hand of man could have accom- 
plished such a work, and that too on the summit 
of a sterile rock. No ])ei;son on the spot appeared 
to know, or care, when, or how, or by whom it 
was made ; and though Nungydeo was tlie usual 
appellation, the Brahmins called it Oomctiauz, or 
Gomethiz, and at a distauco it looked like a stone 
pillar. 

Tins statue is likewise mentioned by the Rev. 
H. Cauiitcr, in the Orwnial Annual for 1B3(>, 
though he scarcely touches on the beauty of the 
carving. He states that it is thirty miles north 
of Seringapatam, the capital of the Mysore, near 
a village called Savrana Belgula. It is said by the 
natives to be an image of Gomuta Ibiya, the chief 
idol of the Jains, a sect dilfcring in many partic- 
ulars from the Brahminicol and Buddhist forms 
of worship, which perhaps accounts for the 
Brahmins knowing but little concerning it. That 
part of the Mysore was formerly tho principal seat 
of the sect of the Jains, once so nrcvalcnt in 
Hindustan, and this idol is a rcmarkaDle memorial 
of them. Mr Gaunter also mentions that it stands 
seventy feet three inches liigh, from the summit 
of a hill of granite upwards of two hundred feet 
in height Both statue and pedestal arc formed 
of one stone, and it is supposed that the former 
originally formed the cone of the mountain, which 
the sculptor converted into an iiiinge, bv hewing 
away the lateral substance of the rocky hilL lie 
only slightly alludes to its being ‘elaborately 
carved,’ but mentions, as did Colonel Welsh, the 
grand appearance of the statue when it suddenly 
appears, unperceived until close to it, starting up 
into the sky. It was in perfect preservation in 
183G; and many ns are the colossal statues in 
India — ^though only near Culml, we believe, are 
any of a larger size — there are none that can equal 
that of Gomuta Raya, as they have unfortunately 
been mutilated and injured to so great a degree 
as to be incapable of detailed description. This 
remarkable statue docs not appear to be gener- 
ally known to Knglisli rcsideuts, as a gentleman 
who had been twenty-five yean in India has 
told US that he hail never heaid of it until Mr 
Caunter’a account was written. Nevertheless, its 
colossal size and exquisite carving entitle it to 
be rcgunlcd os one of tho most remarkable objects 
of the kind extant. 

Some curious Bcnlptures arc to be seen in China, 
on some of the singular stone bridges built iu 
that country. The most remarkable of these is a 
stone briilge in the province of Eo-kien, which is 
three hundred and sixty perches long, and one and 
a half broad. It is of ivhito stone, without any 
arches, and is supported by tlirec hundred pillars, 
with a parapet on each side. The parapets arc 
adoTiied with of lions at certain distances, 

and a variety of other curious sculptures. Another 
stone bridra of tho same description exists at 
Fu-choo, the capital of Fo-kicn, the parapets of 
which are ailomed in a similar manner with 
figures of lions and other animals. This bri^e is 
one hundred and fifty perches long, and consists of 
one hundred lofty arches. 

The most beautiful, and perhaps the most 
wonderful marble structure which we shall have 


to describe, is in India, and is to be seen at 
i^pra, on the hanks of tho river Jumma. This 
is the Taj Mahal, erected in 1632 bv tho Great 
Mogul, Shah Jehan. It is supposed to be the 
finest piece of Saracenic architecture in the worhl, 
and stands on a river-tcrrace three thousand feet 
long. It cost seven hundred and fifty thousand 
])ounds sterling, and twenty thousand men were 
engaged twcniy>two years in its erection. Shdh 
Jclian was himself imprisoned in it, and died, and 
{ was buried there, 1GG6. The best account that we 
have seen of it is contained in the following 
letter, written by an oliicer to hu friend iu 
England : 

‘ I was the most delighted at Agra. If you have 
not seen the Taj Mahal thcra, it is worth while 
your coming from London to do so. It is of the 
finest white marble, with three domes and fuur 
minarets, finished with all the nicety of the ivoiy 
castles iu a first-rate set of Chinese chess-men. 
On the tombs, within the chambers, arc inlaid, 
mosaic fashion, the most beautiful flowers, formed 
of the most precious gems. In one anemone I 
counted above one hundred. The flowers and 
leaves arc most exquisitely shaded. There is 
another noble chamber below this, and quite 
as beautifully inhiid, in which the bodies arc 
placed ill tombs fnlly as magnificent as those 
above. The light here is dim ; the descent is 
by a flight of marble stairs. . • . The wliule 
id raised on a platform of white marble, in the 
centre of a garden Avith fountains and jcts-d^caUj 
sparkling through trees and llowci's of all kinds, 
such ns lofty and .ancient cypresses, weeping 
willows, myrtles tw’cnty feet high, geraniums, 
roses, and trees with blossoms equally lovely and 
sweet; contrasted with the date, cocoa-nut, and 
oreca trees.’ 

Turning to curiosities in wood, we will first 
notice a remarkable bridge almost entirely built of 
siindal-icoodj aUliougli we cannot ascertain any 
particiihirs about tlie style of its carvings. This 
briilge is at Paredciiiii, in Ceylon, and consists 
of a single arch of two Inindrcd and twenty-live 
feet span, or half ns wide a^'aiii as those of 
London Bridge. AVo aiu not informed of the dale 
of its erection, but it w'as certainly built befoie 
the present century. 

The pastoral-staff presented to the Bishop of 
llereford by the clergy and laity of his diocese, 
is an elaborate ]>iece of c-arving. The wooil 
employed is a piece of oak which once formed 
one of the j)! liars of the episcopal residence, and 
which, again, is said to nave formed a jjart of 
a tree that was in vigour long before the hiormau 
Conquest. The staff is profusely embellished with 
silver and gold ciiamel-wurk and with precious 
Btones. 

Of carvings in ivory, a very heautifal set has 
been presented by their Royal Highnesses Prince 
Tjcopold and the Princess Beatrice to the Brighton 
Hospital for Sick Children. The objects ore both 
beautiful and valuable, and have been pronounced 
by competent judges to be exquisite specimens 
of native art. They are six in number, and the 
most prominent of them is on elephant with a 
state howdoh, canopy, and figures exquisitely 
carved from a single piece of ivory. Tho work oi 
the drapery and the tracery of the canopy is some- 
thing marvellous in taste and execution, .pother 
group consists of a kind of state barge, containing 
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twelve rowers, with paddles, and six figures on 
the de<^. A third group is composed of a number 
of Indian idols, seated in state, and intended to 
illustrate heathen mythology. The other groups 
consist of a state car, and a bullock- wagon with 
attendants. The whole form a series of valuable 
and curious works of art 

. Chinese ivory balls arc well known. They arc 
carved in delicately fine open work, nine balls 
one within another, each distinct, and every one 
but the innermost one, which is a mere ivory ball, 
carved in a delicate open-work pattern like the 
outer balls. As each sphere is separate, portions 
of the wliolc nine can be seen at once. Some 
years ago, Chinese balls were in such demand, that 
British artists set to work to discover the mode 
of manufacturing them ; and in a short time they 
succeeded in producing work equal to that of the 
Celestials. We liavc seen a Chiucse ivory lantern, 
about a foot scj^uaro, also carved out of one piece, 
and with foncilul pendent omameuts at the four | 
upper corners, and a fanciful top. The four sides, 
where glass would be, were scraped so thin ns to 
be semi-transparent. 

Two curious ivory carvings have lately been 
sold in Loudon for a mere trille. The first was 
an ivory tankard, a fraginciit only of which re- 
mained, shewing some beautiful coiVings of fignn^^ 
of saints. Tiic second was an old English watch, 
carved in ivory, with an enamelled portrait of 
Qiiccn Anno. 

The ‘ Horn of Lain*!,* which belongwl to the 
famous chief Label, in ITungaiy, is a curious relic. 
‘It is curiously carved in the. ‘style of the ninth 
century, and is in the possession of Count Roday, 
a Hungarian nobleman, who wore it. at the corona- 
tion of the Emperor Francis Joseph of Austria 
as king of lluiigaiy, June 1867. 

A very fine carving in nqua-mnrine, or beryl, 
was shewn at the Paris Exhibition. This was a 
bust of the late Emperor Napoleon III. standing 
on an ornate pedestal, wrought in silver and red 

^ enriched with precious stones, and supported 
„ irt's in crystal and silver, representing Peace 
and VVar. 

In miniatures ranked proiniiieiilly the iiinions 
Cheny-stoiie, which once fnrnied the givalo-st 
attraction of the Curpentier Museum, and sold for 
two thousand fiounds utthc HOtel Drouot, in Pari.-;. 
Upon the surface of this tiny object was carved 
in bold relief a cavalry cliuigc in the time of 
ancient Home. With the aid of the microscope 
might be distinctly seen, not only the mananivrcs 
of the combatants, but even tlie Homan eagles 
and the S.P.Q.R were clearly traced. The initials 
of the workman, 'F. H.,* have given rise to more 
than one controversy ns to the origin of the work. 
The cherry-stone liad been highly jirizud as one 
of the gems of the Villardi Collection at Milan, | 
but was unfortunately desLi'oyed during the Franco - 1 
Prussian War. | 

A valuable Homan gem was some time ago 
shewn in the Wruxeter Museum ut Shrewsbury. 
This marvellous gem was a small red canielian, 
about three-fourtli.s of an inch in length, and of 
an oval form. The design, which was deeply 
engraved on it, represented a goblet, on each side 
of which stood a bird, while from each of their bills 
ft stream flowed into the cup. This gem had lately 
l)een found amongst the ruins of the ancient Uri- 
cuuium; but was subsequently stolen. A singu- 


larly carved hollow bone was found at the some 
tim& which was supposed to be a charm. 

The writer once possessed a nut in two halves, 
in one half of wliich, fashioned in spun-gloss, was 
an elephant with a howdah, and a man seated in 
it ; the other half, with cotton, closed it in. In 
a similar nut were two dogs in spun-glass, in the 
attitude of running, which the second half of the 
nut shut in. 

The following specimens of miniature work were 
exhibited by an ai-tist at Cologne in 1842. In half 
a nut: a lady’s dres.sing-ciisc of thirty-six articles^ 
ainongst which were a pair of scissors, and a knife 
with two blades which opened and shut perfectly. 
In a nut : a cage contaiuiiig a canary-bird, which 
opened its beak, fluttered its wings, and perfectly 
imitated the song of that bird. In the kernel of 
an almond: a Dutch windmill for sawing wood; at 
each representation the mill actually sawed a bit of 
wood. In an c^-shcll : an apartment magniliccntly 
carpeted, in which a lady opened a piano and played 
two airs ; in the back part was a marble chimney- 
picce, with a clock upon it of bronze, representing 
Napoleon on horseback. In a walnut : an elegant 
coUee-housc with idl belonging to it. A lady is 
at the buffet ; and two ladies playing a game of 
billiards. In a mussel-shell: a gastronome sat 
before a table, and seemed to cat with great appe- 
tite the bits for which ho opened liis mouth each 
time. And lastly, in an egg : an automaton, who 
answered in writing any questions asked him, traced 
drawings, added up any numbers proposed to him 
almost OS quickly as asked, and .presented the 
total. 

All these things were in gold, silver, steel, and 
bnis.’), and are, like many other ‘curiosities,' ex- 
amples of patient though misplaced ingenuity. 

FOR LIFE OR DEATH. 

‘ You 'lFj not do it, and get in, young chap, with 
hair un your head, 1 tell you that ; and, mark yc, 
Britisher, ’tis no town-bred greenhom who says it, 
but old Joe Burton, that has fought Injuns and 
Imnted bufllcr on the Plains afore you left your 
mother’s fide, I calculate. 'Tain't to be done.* 

* But, colonel’ I put in, smiling, yet not 

quite so much at my ease as 1 desired to appear ; for 
this tough old frontiers-man, who reiiienibered the 
foundation of the settlement, was no light authority 
as to the practicability of such an cnteriirisc as 
tliat which I had, perhaps rashly, undertaken. 

‘A clear throwing away of life, that’s all,* 
gruffly rejoined the veteran, iis he stooped to pat 
the hound that jumped up, wdiimporiiig, to receive 
his master’s caress, ‘lie that rides the line to the 
head-wateis of the Cila now has only to thank his 
owm folly if his scalp dries in some pesky wigwam 
on the prairie. But there ; I hii wasting w’ords, A 
wilful liul, like a hall-breke mustang, ain’t easy to 
hold back. Anyway, Master Harry Lyndham, 1 
wish you well out of the ugly scrape you have 
got into.’ 

Colonel Burton was by no means the only friend 
who strove to dissuade me from my project, but 
my w'ord w'as pledged, my mind made ii]), iind it 
only remained to complete the preparations for 
my" hurried and perilous journey. This was how 
matters stood with me. I, Harry Lyndham, one 
of the many young Englishmen whom the hopes 
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of growing rich had drawn to the Far West of 
America, was then a resident of Tncson City, and 
a clerk in the employment of Curtis Brothers. 
The firm conBistcu of two old, and somewhat 
eccentric men — old-bachelor brothers — self-edu- 
cated, as well os, ill the commercial sense of the 
word, self-made, and whose names were known 
and respected through all that wild region that 
comprises Arizona, Montano, and the northern 
counties of Texas. 

Oddly enough, it was because I was an Oxford 
man that my then employers had given me Uie 
preference over a score of candidates, for, in truth, 
there was nothing that old John and James Curtis 
so much prized as the learning which they hail 
never hod leisure or opportunity to acipiire ; nor 
hud they had occasion to repent of their choice, 
since I had served them zcalousljr enough, during 
the past year, to have gained a high place in their 
esteem ; while I liked them well, since their he.Hrts 
were as wanii ns their manners were quaint. 
Mine were no sedentary duties, and 1 was more 
often in the saddle than at a desk ; fur Messrs 
Cuilia were speculators and general jobbers, deal- 
ing in maize, and wine, and hides, in tdxicco, 
miicksilver, gunpowder, and * notions ;* and, above 
ml, in cattle, the great staple of tlie far south- 
west 

It was not for hire alone that I toiled as 1 did, 
earning in Tucson— where iiiiiiiigrants from the Old 
Country are seldom held of much account when 
com|Nuf^ with the bustling, pushing Yankee— the 
reputation of a model clerk, as clerks arc under- 
stood in that out-of-the-way nook of earth. My 
great stimulus was that 1 was in love with pretty, i 
charming Rosamond Cray, the daughter of old | 
I^lr Gray, the bunker at Cristobal, a town lying to 
the eastward of the Mlinbrcs, and famous as a 
market for the agricultural produce of tlic vast 
districts bordering on Mexico. In one sense I was 
happy, for my love was returned ; hut in another 
I hod met with wliat was almost a repulse, since 
Mr and Mrs Gray, although entertaining no per- 
sonal objection to me os a soii-iu-law, were unwill- 
ing to bestow tlieir daughter on any but a wealthy 
suitor. 

‘ Get rich, Mr Lyndham,’ the hanker had said 
good-naturedly, ‘ and 1 sec no reason why Uosu- 
inond and you should not be happy accoi^iig to 
your own fancy. But neither her mother nor I 
cun sanction an unconditional engagement.* 

1 was in hopes that 1 might take Mr Gray’s 
advice, and by growing rich, or at least by acrpiir- 
ing a competence, win Rosamond’s hand, the prize 
that I valued above all earthly considerations ; and 
such is the rapidity with which, in those aigcxitif- 
erous regions, fortunes are sometimes amassed, 
that I was not without warrant for aspirations 
which in Europe would perhaps have seeunkl 
futile. 

And now to explain tho present position of the 
firm, and the reasons for my undertaking a 
jouracy fraught, according to the rugged old 
militia colonel’s dictum, with almost certain dis- 
astOT.^ Curtis Brothers, who, by a long course of 
judicious operations, had raised themselves from 
poverty to aiHucucc, hod at that time on hand 
a speculation of unusual importance. They hod 
made, chiefly in Texas, very luige purchases of 
homra cattle^ sheep, and swine, destined to feed 
the swarming population of the sterile mining dis- 


tricts, where provisioxia and meat in especial, com- 
mand high prices. The investment seemed the 
more likely to be profitable, since the twin 
plagues of New Mexico, drought and locusts, hail 
occasioned n notable mortality among the cattle 
of Arizona and the adjoining territories, and great 
liccuniary returns were anticipated. 

All these calculations seemed likely to he upset 
by the sudden outbreak of that smouldering Indian 
war which never quite comes to an emd in that 
dangerous region. The Apaches, the irreclaimable 
foes of nil white men, were on the war-path, 
leagued, as was nmorted, with sundry other tribes, 
the Kiowas, the Navnjocs, and the dreaded Coman- 
ches ; and already hideous talcs of Indian cruelty 
and massacre reached us from many a lonely home- 
stead within reach of the spoiler. The troops had 
been hastily withdrawn ; the caravans about to 
traverse the prairie bail baited for lack of an 
escort ; and it was thought rash to venture more 
than a few miles beyond the cultivated country. 
Yet the day was at hand when the great herds of 
oxcii and droves of swine, already purchased, 
would be waiting at Cristobal for the comple- 
tion of the bargain, and iny employers were well 
aware that unless the cattle could bo paid for in 
bard dollars, a fatal blow would be dealt to the 
crcilit of the firm. Messrs Curtis bod strained 
cvciy nerve to collect the ready-money necessary, 
and the funds w'ere forlhcoming, but tho entire 
scheme bade fair to be frustrated by the abrupt 
closing of tho route, consequent on the war. Ko 
man, or party of armed men, could have been 
bribed to attempt the conveyance of the cash 
across the Plains, now haunted by tho savage 
enemy, when 1 astonished my employers by volun- 
teering to be tho iiicsscngcr. 

‘You shall not have to repent it, Harry, iiiy 
hoy!* said the elder of the two brothers, as he 
wrung my hand in liU own lioriiy one ; * you ’ve 
stood miinfiilly by us at this pinch, and we M be 
iiicaii enough for niggers to trample on if we didn’t 
shew gratitude a little more substantially than by 
a lew fair words. We never yet did raise a clerk 
to bo a partner, but-— There, there, Lyndham ; I 
did not intend to egg you on by an oifer, as if you 
needed that,' hastily added the honest old fellow, 
fearing, as he saw the colour rise to iny face, that 1 
had liikeu umbrage at liis rough speech. ‘ Como 
safe back to us, lad, and all will be right’ 

Mr James Curtis spoke words to much tho some 
eifect, at the saiuo time bidding me be careful, and 
indeed it was curious to watch the struggle in uiy 
employers' minds between their natural eagerness 
to escape a financial wreck that almost amounted 
to ruin, and the kindly apprehension lest I should 
lose my life in their service. 

As for myself, I knew well enough how great 
was the risk 1 ran, and for how momentous a 
stake I was about to plav, and liad not the goal 
before my mental vision been tho bright prospect 
of calling Rosamond my wife, oven tlio prospective 
partnership would hardly have teiiiptcclme to set 
oflf on an errand so perilous. As it was, I was 
resolved ; and as I got ready for the startj I tned 
quietly to weigh the chuuces for and against my 
safely reaching Cristobal. I bail a fair knowleilge 
of the country, which I had traversed on four or 
five occasions, and was no novice in imping ou^ 
or in the familiar incidents of prairie traveL 1 
could ride well, too, and was better mounted than 
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most of the residents in that district, where horse- 
ilesh is cheap and plentiful, having in my posses- 
sion a splendid chestnut thoronglibred, originally 
brought from Kentucky by some United States 
oilicer, and which was celebrated for strength and 
speed. 1 was fond of Sunbeam, and he of me, for 
he was docile and intellifmnt as well as swift, and 
would follow me for miles as a dog follows his 
owner, or stand, w*hcn I bade him, with the reins 
hanging loose upon his glossy neck. 

T^re was scanty time for leave-taking. It was 
deep in the afternoon when I started, a dozen or 
more of the Younger citizens of Tucson riding 
with me for the first half-hour, and giving mo a 
hearty cheer as we parted. More than one strong 
light hand trembled a little as it grasped mine in 
token of adieu, and there was an unwonted moisture 
glistening in the honest eyes of some of tlie kind- 
hearted young fellows as they wished me * Oo<l 
speed and a safe return.* Well do I remember 
wheeling my steed on a little elevation in the 
rolling, llower-enamelled prairie, and waving my 
Itiat in answer to the waving of hats and handkciv 
chiefs from the little knot of horsemen, not one of 
whom, 1 am sure, ever cxpccterl to sec me again 
on this side of the grave. Then 1 rude on, and 
lost sight of the friendly band of well-wisher.'*. 

llic heavy sultry heat seemed to enwrap the 
land like a mantle. There was not a breath to 
stir the drooping leaves of the few cotton-wood 
tn^os that I pas.scd in the lower Icvtds, and on the 
uplands the lung rank grass was parched brown 
by the fierce sun, for it wa.s long since rain had 
fallen. The shrill, sharp chirp of the prairie 
cricket, and the far-olf barking of that curious 
animal, the prairie dog, alone broke a stillness 
that was absolutely oppressive. Some three houra 
after leaving Tucson I reined up beside the blue, 
bright waters of a creek, and slacking my horse’s 
girths, I allowed him to drink freely, myself 
replenishing the metal canteen which was slung 
at iny 8ad<lLc-bow, for in that desert land another 
opportunity of a]»peasing thirst might not readily 
occur. And presently leaving the grassy prairie, 
we struck into a tract of country still more lonely 
and desolate, where the only sound was the thud of 
my horse’s hoofs on the scorcluxl and barren earth. 

Far away, to the left, there glimmered .against 
tlie sky Bometliiiig like a shining wall, imperfectly 
visible, but which I knew to be the serrated crests 
and mountain peaks of the Mimbres, the natural 
fastnesses whore dwelt the barbarian tribes whose 
torch and tomahawk had laid wa.sto many a 
happy home. Nor were mementoes of their hostility 
lacBiiig, os I traversed the track— deeply seamed by 
wagon-wliecls, and strewed with the bleached 
bones of mules and oxen— that did duty for a road. 
Eight or nine times there loomed before ino a 
rude wooden cross, on which was coarsely painted, 
in letters of block or red, sometimes a name, more 
often mere initials, followed by the simple inscrip- 
tion. ‘ Killed by the Apaches.* 

Tlie sun went down, the dew glistened on the 
rank herbo^ and tufts of the wild sage, and a 
Welcome breeze cooled the heated air, while the 
broad bright moon, like a silver shimd, rose to 
shed her ci^tencd light over the vast expanse of 
prairie. Onwonl 1 rode, until at length, in a 
sort of oasis, where water, and grass, and trees, 
vere to be found, I selected my camping-place 
for the night With dawn I was again in the 


saddle, nor did any incident, during that day*.s 
journey or the next, vary the monotony of prairie 
travel. W'atcr was met with, sparingly, indeed, 
and of poor quality, but the brackish and turbid 
draught at anyrato sufiiccd to allay that tormenting 
thirst, which is the great terror of the solitary 
wayfarer on those burning plains. Wherever 
there was water, too, there was pasture for my 
horse ; while, for my ou*n sustenance, I was 
provided with a tiny store of wild bull beef, cut 
ill strips and dried in the snn, in Mexican fashion, 
and with a hag of parched maize-cobs. These, 
with a flask of Frcncli brandy, a Spanish poncho, 
and ammunition for my carbine and revolver, 
made up all my eipiipmcnt, save only my canteen 
with its tin cup, and the leathern saddle-bags 
wherein were slowed away the gold and green- 
liacks destined to redeem the credit of Curtis 
Brothers with their creditors at CristoboL On 
the evening of the third day I halted in a 
well-watered dell near the hcail of a creek, and 
at a distance, as I computed, of one hundred 
and twenty miles from Tucson. Eighty miles 
more, at most, would carry mo to Fort Webster ; 
and once across the Oila, 1 should bo safe, and 
could make certain of completing my journey to 
Cristol>al. Hitherto, 1 had met with no living 
soul, friendly or hostile. More than once, I had 
fancied that on the verge of the dim horizon 1 
had caught a glimpse of tall spears and feathered 
heads ; and on one occa-sioii I had beheld a distant 
cloud of dust arise from the bare brown surface 
of the desert ; but this might as Ciisily have been 
occasioned by the passage of a herd ol bison or of 
wild horses, as of the At)achc3 or their allies. My 
spirits rose as I pi'oceedcd on my way, and 1 
began to feel confuleut of success. 

On that night, lying wrapped in my poncho, 
with my saddle for ii ]iillow, and my weapons 
within reach, 1 dreamed I was at liome again, 
in Old England, .and a boy once more, for 1 
siiw my sisters’ faces aroniid me, and those of 
former friends and playmates long dispersed, 
when suddenly 1 was aroused by the shrill, 
eager neighing of my horse, tethered hard by, 
and, w’aking "witli a start, opened my eyes to 
encounter the fierce cyc.s glaring upon me from 
ii hideous painted face, bending over mine, and so 
close os well-nigh to touch it. I felt an Indian’s 
hot breath upon my cheek, as he stooped over 
me, while of his purpose there could be little 
doubt, for, os I coiud see by the dim light of the 
dying wutchfirc, he was freshly besme^d with 
war-paint, and one band held a glittering knife. 
As 1 started up, and grasped the butt of tlie revolver 
lying beneath my head, the Indian’s other hand 
clutched me by the wrist, while again my steed 
neighed shrilly, and as I propped myself on one 
knee I could see that Suubcam was plunging and 
rearing violently, while two dark forms were glid- 
ing about the siwt where the horse wa.s fastened, 
apparently intent on unfastening the long lariat 
by which lie was haltered to the groimd. 

There arc confused recollections of which 
memory is never able afterwards wholly to unravel 
the tangled thread. I remember a brief, sharp 
straggle, during which 1 twice received a slight 
graze from the knife that the Apache carried, and 
then my right wrist was freed from the hand that 
gmsp^ it, and the sharp crack of tlie pistol, 
as tnree shots were successively fired, broke the 
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BtillncBS. Then, almost immediately, I heard the 
thud of galloping hoofs upon the crisp turf of 
the prairie, and saw two mounted men, whoso 
fluttering blankets and plumed heads proclaimed 
their nationality, ride off into the darkness. At 
my feet lay mv first assailant. His lian<^ when 
1 lift^ it, fell back to earth, and his grim 
features, b^aubed with streaks of yellow, white, 
and block, were stiffening fast in death. The 
two eagle’s feathers fastened by a silver brooch 
j to his long black hair denoted that he had been a 
chief or principal warrior, while the paint and 
tattooing proved him to belong to the great tribe 
of the Apaches. 

My great source of anxiety now was, lest the two 
braves who hod escaped should have comrades 
within reach, and I at once decided that to press 
on was my wisest policy. It was now the dark chill 
hour that precedes the dawn, but saddling Sunbeam, 
whom I found fretful and agitated, after his recent 
interview with the Red robbers, I resumed my 
journey. Up to this time 1 had spared my horse, 
but now, heavy as was the sickly heat, and long as 
were the hours to be spent in traversing the brown, 
desolate plain, without grass or water, I uiged 
Sunbeam on, the shining peaks of the Mimbres 
becoming more and more distinctly visible ns wc 
sped upon our way. Poor Sunbeam shewed, for 
the first time, signs of distress when we haltcfl 
beside a stream, the brackish waters of which 
seemed to burn the thirsty lips that craved for 
them ; but wc were now, ns i conipute<], within 
three hours of the river Gila, beyond which wan 
safety. 

Tho sterile, stony desert which spread itself 
before me when, on the next irioniing, my jaded 
steed and I again set forth upon the track, was 
almost bare of venlurc. The long drought, and 
the heat oC the scorching sun, bad withered every 
green blade, while pools and creeks which ought 
to have been full of sweet pure water, wiii-u 
now mere belts of shingle, or hollows paved 
with dried clay. 1 shared the last drops of the 

J precious fluid I carried in my canteen, and the 
ast of the bleached corn, with Sunbeam, and the 
good horse seemed as though he were grateful for, 
and understood the kijidiicss, for lie rubbed his 
velvet muzzle cai'essiiigly against my hand as I 
stroked bis neck, no longer sleek and smooth as 
satin, for fatigue and privations had Toughened his 
coat, and dimmed the fire of his eye. Suddenly, 
as I stood licsido him, I looked back, and saw what 
made, for the iiioiiieiit, my very heart cease to 
beat, as if an icy touch hod frozen the blood in my 
veins. 

Spears, and plumed heads, and wild forms, 
whose shields and scarlet blankets or buffalo-robes 
were distinctly to be seen, were crowded together 
at the top of a rising ground, coming on over the 
prairie at tlic easy, swinging gallop which a mus- 
tang can keep up for half a day. As 1 set my foot 
in the stirmp, and leaped into my saddle, the 
Indians, silent till then, set up their fearful war- 
whoop, and with yells and frantic gestures lashed 
on their steeds, and took up the pursuit with afniy 
that sufficiently indicated what would he my fato 
should 1 be overtaken. Then began a desperate 
contest — a race for life or death. Sunbeam 
answered gallantly to my coll, and for the first 
four or five miles I saw little of the enemy ; but 
on they come pitilessly, and soon seemed to gain 


ground. Hail it been on the first day of the 
journey, 1 could have laughed at my pursuers, W 
now the suncriority of my noble horse, in stride 
and strengtn, was neutralised by the comparative 
freshness of the shog^^ steeds on which the 
Apaches were mounted. I groaned as I felt 
Sunbeam flag beneath me, though I urged him on 
with voice and hand. 

Miles upon miles of rolling prairie were tra- 
versed, my horse keeping the lead, and speeding on 
with courage unabated, out staggering os he went, 
and bearing heavily on the bit as wc descended the 
frequent slopes. The Indians saw their advantage, 
and pressed on, making every effort to come up 
with me. One arrow slightly wounded my horse 
in tho neck ; a second brushed my cheek, making 
me feel as though a hot iron hod been drawn across 
it I bear the thin, blue scar to this day. Rut 
maddened with excitement I spurred Sunbeam on, 
shook off the pursuers for a while, and presently 
saw, gleaming bofoi'e me, the waters of a swiftly 
flowing river, wdiicli could be no other than the 
Gila ; while beyond it rose the stockaded walls 
of a lonely bniltling — Fort Webster, doubtless. 

‘ On, Sunbeam, on ! One more cflbrt, brave 
horse — one more, and we are safe ! ’ 

I patted my steeds recking neck as I vociferated 
the woi-ds ; and with a faint, friiindly neigh, the 
gallant homo responded to my appeal, and still 
reeled onward. Tlie river, bordered bj' tall trees 
and cane-brakes, was very near ; 1 could liear its 
rush and rip])l(s when Sunbeam, deml beat, 
stumbleil, fell on liis knees, and sank slowly down. 
There was an arrow, unknown to me, stiiking in 
his flank, and the noble brute had ac.tually been 
bleeding to death as he carried his master, with 
unfaltering spirit, over longues of the weary prairie. 
For tlie moment I almost foigot my immiiieiLt 
peril, in grief for the loss of my brave conipanion ; 
but little tiini*. was left for regrets, for already the 
ground shook boiioatli the thuiider of liurrying 
liome-houfs, as, with yells and outcric^s of barbarous 
triiinipb, the Indians came racing up behind. 

Thirty yards before me lay. the river, but it was 
too deep and rapid for a man reailily to swim or 
w'ade,and though I was w eary and worn, yet I could 
not bear to abandon life w'hile a chance reniaiiicd. 
Aly pistol was in my hc*lt, hut my carbine was 
Btrap[>cd to the saddle of the deail horse, and so 
w'cre the hags which held the nfouey of Curtis 
Brothers, and these I snatched up, tliuugli I had 
scanty prospect of saving cither property or life, so 
near were the ruthless foes. They were but six 
lances’ length away from me as I jilunged into the 
brushwood, intending to take .slicltcr among the 
tall iccds of the bank, in the faint hope that the 
clamours of the Apaches might bring out tho 
troops from the fort. To my great joy, however, 
on I'eacliing the river-bank, I beneld, moored to the 
stem of a mimosa tree, a caiioc, containing fishing- 
tackle, and probably belonging to the garrison ; 
and leaping into it^ I seized the paddles, and 
pushed off into the middle of the stream, just y 
four or five of the Indians, who had^ dismounted, 
conic buraliiig through tho bushes, kuifo and toma- 
hawk in hand. 

The river ran swiftly, and I was inexpert in the 
management of a canoe ; but the ludiomL for- 
tunately, hesitated to take the river, no doubt on 
account of the vicinity of the fort, and although 
tbey pursued mo witn fierce shouts and volleys 
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of arrows, only one of the latter liit me, inflicting 
a slight wound on my left wrist; while the 
welcome sound of a cheer and the dischai^ of a 
rifle from the further bank told that the Indian 
war-whoop had attracted the notice of the soldiers, 
of whose weapons the Apaches stood in wholesome 
awe. I was soon among friendly faces, although, 
BO exhausted was I with fatigue and emotion, tluit 
I fainted before reaching Fort Webster. 

My 8to^, thus hastily narrated, is nearly at 
an end. The kindness of the commanding omccr 
at the fort enabled me to push on, so soon 
as rest and refreshment hiul somewhat restored 
my vigour; and 1 reached Cristobal without 
further hiudcraiico or peril, and was in time 
to save the cro<lit of the firm whose represent- 
ative I was, and to allay the surly suspicions of the 
hiilf-wild Mexican and Texan cattle-farmers, who 
were already beginning to chafe and munntir at 
the delay. The oxen and other live-stock, some 
weeks later, were sent, along with a wagon-train 
that travelled under a strong escort of the United 
States cavalry, to Tucson ; and I should have availed 
in 3 ’sclf of the opportunity to return, had not an 
attack of fever, Drought on by anxiety and over- 
exertion, prostrated me for a time, although youth 
and a robust constitution enabled me to sluikc it 
off. 

I was still very pale and weak, and w'as sitting 
listlessly among the magnolia hushes and cotPec- 
sUruhs in the garden of the little inn, when I saw 
liosamond and Mrs Gray, whose kindness to me 
(luring my illness had been unremitting, approach- 
ing me with joyful looks. 

‘Can you bear good news, Harry?’ asked the 
latter, smiling ; and indeed the tidings were very 
good ones. My (luaint, w’orthy old employers 
had been better tliaii their w*ord, having not 
merely taken me into partnership, in recoiii- 
p(?nse for wliat I had done on tlioir behalf, 
I'Ut also appointed nio their resident agent at 
Cristobal, a lar healthier and more jiloasant place 
than Tucson, with a share in the profits of the firm 
that was only loo liberal. I havcj every prospect 
of present competence and ultimate wealth, while 
iiiy oiigagcment to liosamond Gray is very shortly 
to be brought to a happy conclusion ; hut in the 
midst of my new-found prosperity, a saddening 
recollection will sometimes obtrude itself, as I 
Tcmeiiibcr the faithful, dumb fricml whose bones 
arc whitening on the banks of the Gila. 


OSTRICH-FARMING IN AFRICA. 
Within the last seven or eight years, an industry 
has sprung up at the Cape of Good Hope, which, 
on account of its novelty, and the important results 
it produces, is wortliy of notice. It is that of 
keeping ostriches in a state of semi-domostication, 
for the sake of their feathers, which have latterly 
become more and more scarce, and consequently 
more valuable. From the Cape, the business of 
ostrich- farming has been introduced into South 
America, where, as we shewed in this Journal 
(in 1872), it is carried on with more or less success. 
But the best feathers are still those produced in 
the south of Africa. 

Like many other important undertakings, ostrich- 
forming, if not actually the result of an accidental 


discover}', at least received a great impetus from 
an apparently triiliug circumstance. A few years 
ago, one of the native traders in ostrich feathers 
and eggs, having more eggs than he could con- 
veniently carry, left four or five of them in a enp- 
board adjoining a bakehouse in some Algerian 
village : on his return, about two months aftcr- 
wonls, he was surprised to find the broken shells 
of his ostrich eggs and a corresponding number of 
young ostrich cliicks. The birds Avere, of course, 
dead, fiom want of attention; but the fact was 
undeniable that tlic fresh eggs of tAvo months ago 
had, under the influence of the high tempera- 
tum, actually produced fully dcA'(dopcd chickens. 
This circumstance came to the knowledge of an 
officer of the French army, 2^1. Crepu, wlio imme- 
diately perceived the practical results that might 
ensue from a careful following up of the hint thus 
strangedy giA'on. He set to work to devise ‘ arli- 
ficial incubators,’ for the purpose of hatching 
ostrich eggs, Avliilo at the same time he procured 
some pairs of adult birds, with a view to reoriiig 
them in a state of scmi-domcstication. 

It is needless here to enter into particulars of 
the difficulties M. Crepii had to encounter. Suffice 
it to say tliat, after many disap])ointnieiits, he h:id 
the satisfaction of iitidiiig a live ostrich chick 
actually hatched in his apparatus; and thus his 
assiduous efforts were crowned Avitli triumph. 
About fifty-tliree or fifty-four days is the full 
tenn of iucubution, wliich may be slightly acceler- 
ated or retarded by a trifling change in the heat 
to Avhich the eggs arc subjected, although the 
Rinallest excess or Avaiit of heat beyond a certain 
limited range is fatal. But to such perfection have 
artificial incubators now been brought, that the 
whole * sitting’ of eggs may be hatched A\'ith more 
certainty than if left to the natural care of the 
parents. 

The baby chick Avhcii it makes its d&}ut is 
about the size of a small common fowl, and begins 
to pick up food at once. The nature of the food 
suitable for both the brood and the adults AA’as a 
principal ditficulty in the first attempts at the arti- 
ficial breeding of tbc ostrich ; but a careful study of 
the habits of tbc birds in a Avild stale has resiilteil 
in the discovery of the best kind of diet suited for 
the welfare of their domesticated bretliien. Tlie 
principal food given to the young birds is liiccnic 
and thistles, and tender herbs and grasses indig- 
enous to the country. Old binls am fed on more 
matured shrubs and plants, the leaves of which 
they strip off Avith their beaks. They are also fed 
on Indian com, knoAvn at the Cape as ‘mealies.’ 

It Avill be interesting to note that when the 
full number of eggs has been laid, the old hinis 
invariably place one or Iavo of them outside tlic 
nest — the nest consisting naturally of a hollow 
scooped out of the sand by the action of the legs 
and wings of the birds. It has been found that 
these eggs are reserved as food for the chicks, which 
are often reared, in a natural state, miles away 
from a blade of grass or other food. As soon as 
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the chicks emerge from the shell, the parent 
ostrich breaks one of these eggs, and the yolk 
is eagerly eaten up by tlic young ones. They are, 
therefore, both herbivorous and carnivorous; but 
it is not necessiiry to gratify their appetite for 
flesh, as. they thrive excellently on the lierlis above 
mentioned. Of course, where food is supplied in 
abundance, this precaution on the part of the 
parent birds of providing meat for their offspring 
is not necessary, and each egg so left is therefore 
wasted. Considerable loss also occurs in the 
number of addled eggs, when they are left to be 
hatched by the parents. It is said that the ostrich 
is able to discover when an egg becomes addled, 
and that it immediately ejecta it from the nest ; 
thus shewing an amount of wisdom which has 
hardly been attributed to a bird which is popularly 
supposed to thrust its head into a bush, when being 
hunted, in the vain hope tlnat, as it cannot see, it 
cannot be seen by, its pursuer. 

These obsen’ations were first made in Algeria, 
but it is at the Chpe that they liave been turned to 
practical account, and a very perfect system of 
ostrich-isirming has been established there. Differ- 
ent practices prevail at different csiahlishmcnts. 
The hirds are allowed occasionally to sit ; but the 
success which has attended the use of artihcial con- 
trivances is so great, that fewer losses occur by this 
means than nnder natural circumstances, and the 
use of incubators is becoming very general. The 
chicks produced arc so healthy as to slicw' that 
they do not suffer from this niodo of treatment. 

The general arrangement of ostrich-farms is very 
similar in all cases. The desiderata arc plenty of 
space, suitable soil— that is, sand and pasture 
with facilities for growing the proper food*- 
conveniences for shelter, and water. A wcll- 
condneted ‘farm* would require perhaps L..3()00 
capital to begin in a small way. TJie industry at 
the Cape is barely eight years old, and much has 
to be learned by a beginner ; loss and disappoint- 
ment are frequently experienced al first ; but the 
occupation is considered a very profitable one, and 
is certainly licaltliy and agreeable ; yet nowhere 
are patience, sagacity, and perseverance more 
ncccssaiy than in the conduct of a good ostrich- 
farm. 

A healthy bird of a week old Is worth L.10 ; at 
three months it will be worth L.15 ; and at six 
months, L.3() and more. Feathers may be plucked 
from the ostrich when a year old, and each yearns 
crop will be worth about L.7 per hinl. At five 
years, the breeder begins to pair his birds, and each 
pAir will yield from eighteen to twenty-four eggs 
in a season. It is necessary to keep the adult 
birds in separate jmddocks, which are generally 
surrounded by wire-fencing. The ostrich is liable 
to sudden fits of jealousy. In such a cose, fre- 
quent quarrels would ensue if the birds were all 
together in one inclosuro, with the result^ if not of 
black eyes, at least of damaged feathers^ and per-' 
haps broken legs^ and even death to one of the 
combatants. The blow from the leg of the ostrich 
has been computed^ to be fully equal to the force 
developed by the kick of a colt seven months old. 


But whatever bo the exact force produced, it is ' 
very severe, sufficiently so to break a man’s leg. 

The ostrich, however, both male and female, 
is quite ail exemplaiy parent, notwithstanding the 
popular rumour that, like the crocodile, it leaves 
Its eggs in the sand, to bo hatched simply by the 
action of solar heat Father and mother take it 
in turn to sit on the eggs, and when the ostrich takes 
his female companions out for their evening prom, 
enode in the desert, one of them always remains 
by the nest. This fact is sufficient to induce 
many breeders to leave the eggs to be hatched 
in the natural way, and merely to devote tlioir 
energies to the rearing of the young birds and the 
collection of the feathers. 

These ore operations which require very great 
care. Regular supplies of food — about two pounds 
a day to each atliilt— are necessary ; shelter must 
be provided for the night, and to shield the birds 
from the violent storms which frequently burst 
over .the southern part of Africa ; and there must 
be supplies of sand^ or pebbles^ which the birds 
swallow, 03 aids to digestion. Fepsine is unknown 
among those birds of the desert^ and they introduce 
a quantity of hard substances into their gizzard, 
to assist them in grinding iip their food ; just as 
the dyspeptic featherlcss biped takes his morning 
bitters to help the secretion of the giistric juices. 
It; is very amusing to watch the ilock of young 
birds as the attendant enters to scsitter their break- 
fast. Tlic moment lie appears with his load uf 
‘green-meat,’ the youngsters of the ostrich family j 
trot np to the entrance, and caper and dance about I 
in the most grotesque manner, and devour tlu ir | 
food with evident relish. They are generally | 
tame, and to a certain extent tractable ; but lis I 
they grow old they somctinios evince a soumoss of ; 
teuqmr which is anything but encouraging to tlie > 
formation of a near acquaiiilunce with tlicm. I 

As the feathers arc picked they arc sorted | 
according to their quality and jmrity of colour, j 
The pure whiles from tlie wings aie called ‘ bloods,* j 
the next quality, ‘prime whites ;* ‘ firsts ;Vseconds ;* 
and so on. The tail feathers arc nut so valuable, 
and the more irregular the markings of the coloured 
varieties, the less valuahle arc they. ‘ Bloods * will 
fetch from forty to fifty pounds sterling per pouiul- 
weight in the wholesale market ; and fioiii this 


‘wilil’ binls, wdiile the general average is much 
higher. Notwithstanding the incrca.sing yield, 
pnccs are rising instead of falling ; indeed, good 
ostrich feathers are now" thrice os acnr as they w’crc 
fifteen years ago. But it is more than probable 
that as the productioii increases the price will 
eventually fall. Even with reduced prices, the 
profits woidd be sufficiently large to render ostrich- 
farming a very profitable undertaking, and, os each 
year will increase tlie experience of breeders, the 
difficulties will be gradually diminished, and losses 
more cosily avoided. As it is, this strong 
try— the domestication of the wild birds of the 
desert, once regarded os types of liberty and in- 
tractability — ^is at the same time one of the most 
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TiLENCAIRN, 

A DRAMATIC STORY IX TIIllEB ACTS. 

F/RSr ACT, 

One day in September 1869, two gentlemen 
came to the shop ul' Mes.srs Alarsliall and Son.«t, 
an old and much respected firm of goldsmiths 
and jewellers, Ediuhiixgh. One of the two w'lis 
j a clergyman in Forfarshire, who was known to 
I a member of the cstabliBliment He introduced 
I the person wlio was with him ns Lord Gleiicuirn. 
j .11 is lordship, ho said to one of the partners, 'had 
I a shooting near him in Forfarshire, and being 
desirous to make some purchases in their line, he 
j thought he could not do better than recommend 
him.' The person so Jlatteriugly introduced was 
an Englishimui of gentlemanly appearance .and 
deportment, and seemed to be under thirty 
years of age. He was of medium licight, with 
I small wcU-foriiied hands and feet, brown hair, 
slight whisker.^, a well-developed forehead, willi 
I that kind of placidity of countenance and dreamy 
j indifference which are considered to be marks of 
high breeding. i 

Here was altogether a promising customer for 
the splendid bijouterie which crowded the counters ' 
and shelves. His lordship, as was learnt, lived in 
good style at the country-house he had rented with 
the shootings ; he was kind and charitable to tlie 
])oor people in the iicighbourliood ; and as a sort 
of guarantee for his respectability, he hod made a 
deposit of several thousands of pounds in a bank 
I in Dundee, on which ho could draw for ordinary 
I expenditure. In the absence of other recommen- 
dations, to rent a country-house with shootings, 
and keep an account with a banker in the nearest 
town, are usually accepted as an unchallengeable 
ixissport to good society in Scotland. It is a 
cheap way of making character, not very nicely 
scrutinised. Tlie jewellers referred to felt the force 
of so high a recommendation ; but professionally 
I aware tliat all is not gold that glitters, they saga- 
ciously consulted a book of the Scottish peerage as 
to his lordship’s pretensions. There they dheovered. 


I what is generally known, that the title of the Earl 
of Glencairn had become doniiant upon the 
decease, in 1706, of Jolm, fifteentli carl, brother 
and successor of the Earl of Gleucaini who was so 
pathetically eulogised and lameuteil by Burns — 

The hridcgrooin may forget the bride 
Was made Lis wedded wife yestreen ; 

The monarch may forget the crown 
That on Ills head an hour has been ; 

The mother m.'iy forget the child 
That smiles sac sweetly on her knee ; 

But 1 'll remember thee, Glencairn, 

And . 1 * that thou hast done for me I 
But although the earldom was dormant, there 
were two claimants, and probably this gentleman 
was one of them — ^perhaps a trifle too eager in 
I taking up the title before it was regularly assigned 
I to him. Then, the highly respectable char- 
acter of the clergyman who had introduced him 
forbade any idea that he could be an impostor. 
Other tbiiigs justified a good ox)mion of his lord- 
ship. He h:vd taken up his cxusirtcrs at the Royal 
Hotel, the notes he wrote bore on earl’s coronet 
prettily printed in red ink, over a monogram 
II. G. of the same colour. The monogram pur- 
ported to signify Hamilton, Eiii of Glencairn. 
And the signature of his lordship was simply H. 
Glencairn. More than all this ; he was attended 
by a ‘tiger,’ a little footboy with top-boots, buck- 
skin breeches, and wearing a cockade, indicative 
that his master bore a military commission under 
the Queen. 

Who could stand out against all this proof of 
high life? From the time of the introduction 
until the latter part of January 1870, Glen- 
cairn was a freexuent visitor and purchaser, aU he 
Imught being put down to account He was 
by no means one of your eager purchasers. He 
declaitul liimself a connoisseur in the jewellery laid 
before him, and was i)articular in giving directions 
regarding the articles manufactured for him. He 
even went the length of sketching the articles he 
desired, and such was his elegant plausibility and 
fastidiousness that no one could have imaipned 
him to be aught but a gentleman of refined 
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tastes and habits. Evidently, he hod received a 
first-rato education, while his language, manners, 
and general accomplishments were proof of his 
having moved in the highest society. His harangues 
were spotless, almost saintly. On one occasion, 
seeing a lad in the shop, son of one of. the 
partners^ he benevolently gave him some good 
advices regarding his conduct through life, especi- 
ally recommending him to bo diligent, truthful, 
and always to keep in mind that ‘ honesty is the 
best policy.' 

As if to lull all suspicion to sleep, this accom- 
plished simulator incidentally told a member of the 
firm that he hod large estates in Northamptonshire, 
and also in Scotland and Ireland ; that he had been 
left a word in Chancery, with an itnmense property, 
which would soon he at Ida disposal, upon the 
termination of the proceedings, which were nearly 
concluded. Uc likewise spoke of being a cousin 
to the late Marquis of Hastings, that he was a 
relative of the Duke of Hamilton, and was quite an 
intimate friend of the Prince of Wales. Filing up 
his connection with great people, ho on one occtO- 
sion produced a package, addressed, * Rt. Hon. II. 
Glcncairn,’ containing a Dresden dish, having on 
it a very fine miniature of a beautiful woman, j 
This miniatUTC, his loi^lship mentioned, was a 
picture of the mother of the Great Napoleon, and 
that the Emperor Napoleon III., hearing of it, had 
sent to him to be allowed to see it ; a special 
messenger hod accordingly been scut with it to 
Paris, to shew it to the Emperor, who was so much 
pleased with it that he ofl'ered for it the sum of 
ten thousand pounds, which was refused. If the 
jewellers pleased, they might put it, for a short 
time, in their show-window ; which they did as 
an act of courtesy. One way and another, his 
lordship purchased articles to the amoimt of 
L.300, 7s. Gd., not a penny of Avhich he paid. 
Several other tradesmen in Edinburgh were simi- 
larly imposed on by his lordship ; one of them 
having famished him with the full equipments 
of a Highland dress. In a note to a weU- 
known draper, bearing tlic earl’s coronet, and 
signed 'U. Glencairn,’ his lordship orders * a dozen 
turn-down collars,' which were sent to him. His 
lordship might be congratulated on tlio knack of 
keeping himself neat at other people’s expense. 

This easy way of getting into debt came to 
an end. His lordship having gone away without 
clearing scores, the jewellers got a little uneasy. 
They wrote to the clcigynian who hod intro- 
duced him, for explicit information, and all the 
comfort they got was vague and unsatisfactoiy. 
They were told that^ 'so far os my information 
goes^ your customer is perfectly good.’ That ho 
had been informed, 'Lord Qlencairn’s English 
residence was Milbuiy Park, Northamptonshire, 
and that his income was forty or fifty thousand a 
year. He has estates in Ireland and Scotland also. 
The mystery about title has arisen from his being 
known until lately as the Hon. Mr Hamilton. 1 
think that was his mother’s name, and he inherited 


the English estates, assuming her name ; but his 
grandfather Cunningham left him a ward in 
Chancery, with property and money, on the con- 
dition of his taking up the titlo when ho was 
twenty-eight. The term expires this year, and ho 
is to hike np tlio title in ^larch or April, and, I 
suppose, assumes the name now, possession being 
nine points of the law.’ In these and soiuo 
I other plauHibilitics, there was little assurance. 
It was disheartening to know that his lord- 
ship had exhausted his credit with tho hanker 
at Dundee. Scotch bank agents are not easily 
imposed on ; being usually joyous of strangers of 
whom they are not thoroughly assured. The 
banker in question was not slow in noticing 
that the deposit modo with him by his lordship 
had gradually sunk to nothing, and ho politely but 
firmly declined to let tho account bo overdra^vn. 
The drying up of resources in this quarter had 
doubtless sent his lordship adrift to exercise his 
wonderful accomplishments elsewhere. Shortly 
after his disappearance, 'tiger’ and all, from Edin. 
burgh, and when Marshall and Sons were gloomily 
meditating on their misadventure, they received 
a letter from a well-known diamond merchant in 
London, making confidential inquiries concerning 
' Lord Glencairn of Auchcnleish, Perthshire, who, 
it has been stated, is entitled to the earldom and 
estates, and takes possession of his title of Earl, &c. 
next March.’ His lordship Inul contcnqdateil a 
swoop upon diamonds, rough or polishctl, it wsis 
all one ; and wo learn that ho actually succeeded 
in carrying oil a iiuaiitity of brilliantsL 
When tho diamond merchant's letter sounded 
tho note of alarm, jVlr Thomas Smith, ono of tlio 
firm, went off to London, to seo after uiatlcrs. 
Immediately it was visible that his firm hod been 
duped; but, like a resolute Scotsman, he did 
not give up the game. lie learned that the 
so-called Lonl Glencairn could possibly be seen 

at the office (»f a lUr P , bis sulicitcir. Thither 

he proceeded, his account of three hundred pounds 
odds in his pockety determined to get a settle- 
ment somehow, if at all practicable. Curiously 
enough, P— a shrewd man of business, had 
yielded to the blandishments of his lordship, and 
averred that ho was a wealthy man, who was to 
enter upon his estates on the 25th of March. 
Smith, however, had grown sceptical on the point, 
although he observed, on looking round the room, 
that it contained several japanned tin boxes 
inscribed with the name in gold letter^ 'Right 
Honourable Lord Glencairn.' The tin boxes might 
bo full of deeds concerning heritable property ; but 
Smith, os wc say, having learned to he doublful of 
appearances, insisted on seeing his lordship, with 
a view to a settlement of his occotmt He felt 
thftt his lordship was up-Btairs, for he saw 
his hat, which was of a peculiar cut, on the table, 
o-Tiil caught a glimpse of his lordship's ' tiger 
hovering about the door. It was no use denying 
the fact, and Mr Smith was taken up-stairs by Mr 
P— iu and udiered into a room very elegantly 
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fumlBhed, and provided with a handsome book- 
case^ while on the walls were maps of his lordship's 
extensive estates. Glencaim was sitting at a writ- 
ing-table. What ensued at this memorable inter- 
view had better be told in Mr Smith’s own words : 

* He rose and received me very courteously, and 
expressed his pleasure at seeing me. He said that 
his solicitor had informed him of my visit, and | 
that I was perfectly right to come and make ! 
inquiries, but that he left his matters entirely in 
the hands of his solicitor, who would make every- 
thing right with me. After some general conver- 
sation, I left the room, and went down to Mr 

p ^*3 room again, and I said to him; “His 

lordship has thrown me in contact with you to 
settle matters. What do you propose to do 1” He 
said tliat in the conversation which ho had with 
his lordship up-stairs, his lordship had instructed 
him, if I pressed the matter, to give me back 
several things that were still lying in the ofltce 
there, and to give mo a cheque for the residue, 
which I could get cashed. At the sauic time, he 
said that, if we did that, it would be a very foolish 
thing for our own interests, as his lordship intcntlcd 
to make very extensive purchases in jewellery, to 
give away to various parties ; and that lie had been 
very much satisfied with the way wc ha<l conducted 
ourselves. Mr P— added, that if I thought it 
better not to offend his lordship, he was inclined 
to give mo aguarantcc that the debt would Ijo paid 
to us on the 25th of March.' ]\Ir Smith was con- 
tented with this latter proposal. lie accejitcnl Mr 
P— -’s written guarantee, the tcriiis of which he 
dictated. 

With this promise to pay. Smith returned to 
Scotland ; but when the 25th of March came, no 
payment arrived. Now ensues a tremendous 
splutter. Ilis lordship had strangely disappeared 

from London. P was frantic, for he hail been 

imposed on to the extent of five thousand pounds ; 
and in his hcbilessness, despatched a clerk to 
Edinburgh to see if anything couM be heard of his 
iiiissiug lordship. Not a vestige of him could be 
discovered. Gluucaini had evaporated into empty 
space. Bad news this for Smith ; but he held the 
guarantee, and instantly he proceeded to London to 
bring it to a hearing. On presenting himself to 

the luckless P j he found that gentleman in 

despair ; for, besides being ‘ taken in' to the extent 
of live thousoud pounds by this specious personage, 
he had given him in cash down the sum of eight 
hundred pounds. ITow he, a skilled and respect- 
able Lomlon solicitor, sliould have allowed him- 
self to be so egregiously duped by an oilvcnturor, 
passes our comprehension. 

Let us picture this defrauded solicitor and his 
Tuiwelcome visitor. Smith, sitting together dole- 
fully in ihftt business-room. There is a considcr- 
ablo dramatic iutoreat in the scene. Mr Smith, 
us member of a vencrablo firm more than a 
hundred years old, does not wont to be harsh, 
hut he would like to get his money. In his 
hand he holds the guarantee, and hints as to 


what should he done. P acknowledges he is 

liable, but he cannot pay. He humiliatingly 
mentions that Tiord Qlciicaim had made presents 
to himself and his clerks of many of the articles 
fraudulently purchased from the firm represented 
by Mr Smith, and he will be glad if these articles 
arc taken back, and the guarantee discharged. The 
articles produced might amount to nearly a half 
of the bill. To make the best of a bad bargain, 
Mr Smith agreed to the terms. He w'as partly 
moved to do so by the father of the solicitor, 
an aged man wearing a pair of gold spectacles, 
who implored him to act in a merciful spirit. 
‘ Why,' was the response, ‘ these very spec- 
tacles you wear arci part of the goods taken from 
us.' *Takc them, oh, take them,’ replied the old 
gentleman, with tears in his eyes ; and so saying, 
he removed the gold spectacles from his nos«*, and 
handed them over to Smith, in assuagement of 
his demand. Wc do not remember anything more 
touching than this in MoUerc. There was a 
further dim i nut ion of the claim, by the manager 
of the bank in Dundee returning a gold chain onrl 
locket which Glcncairn had presented to one of 

I bis clerks, and which, like many other articles, had 
been stolen from the shop of Marshall and Sous ; 
his lordship in the course of his visits having done 
a little stealing as well as swindling. On the 
whole. Smith tlionght ho hail got pretty well out 
of the uutowanl ulfair. The net loss to the firm 
was L.1;H, 12s. 2i]. Before quitting London, Mr 
Smith paid a farewell visit to the solicitor's oltlce, 
to discover if his lonlship, at his unceremonious 
departure, had left the Highland dress which he 
had procured from a shopkeeping firm in Edin- 
burgh. ITc fortunately found the dress in a tin 
box, which he brought away, and the dress was 
relumed to the parties concerned. So much for 
dealing on credit with a pretentiously high-class 
customer. The clergyman, the original cause of 
the ilisaster, owned he had been mistaken in iiis 
recommendatious. We should think he will be 
more cautious in future. 

We now drop the curtain at the conclusion of 
the first act of this strange drama in real life. 


THE FLAG OF DISTRESS. 

CHAPTER XXXTX. — SHARE AXD SHARE ALIKE. 

In the Comlor^s forecastle. It is her second night 
since lea\dng San Francisco, and the second watch 
is on duty ; the men of the first having come down 
from the deck. That on duty is PaiUlla's ; in it 
Gomez, Hernandez, Vclartlc, and the two sailors 
of nationality unknown. The off-watch consists of 
Striker, DavLs, the Frenchman who is called La 
Crosse, with the Dutchman and Dane. All five 
arc in the fore-peak, the chief-mate, as they sup- 
pose, having retired to his cabin. 

They are waiting till those on the watch, not 
required for deck-duty, come below. All of these 
have had intimation they will be wanted in the 
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forecastle ; a summons that to most of the second- 
watch seems mysterious. They obey it, iiotwith- 
stniirling ; and after n time the two sailors come 
<1own— the nondescripts without name, one pass- 
in" under tho sobriquet of *01d Tarry,’ the other 
having had bestowed upon him the equally distinc- 
tive, but less liononrablo appellation of * Slush.’ 
Shortly after, the second-mate, Padilla, makes his 
appearance, along with him Velarde. 

*Thccr bo two not yit among us,’ says Striker. 
* In coome, one ’s at the wlieel.* 

* Yes ; Cionioz is there,* responds Padilla. 

‘ When', be ITcniaiide/. V 

‘ I don’t know. Likely, along with him.* 

' Don’t much matter,* puts in Davis. ‘ 1 darsay 
we can settle the thing without either. You begin, 
.lack, and tell Mr Padilla and the i-est what we *vc 
been talking about.* 

‘ ’Twon’t take a very long time to loll it,* responds 
Stiiker. ‘TJieer bo no great need for wastin’ 
woids. All I’ve got to say arc, that the simgin 
this ship shud ha irl'ilhj divided.* 

Padilla starts, Velaide doing the same. ^ What 
di) you mean ?* asks the former, putting on an air 
of surprised innocence. 

* I means what 1 ’ve sayed — that the swag shud 
he eekilly divi<led.* 

‘ Aud yet I don’t understand you.’ 

* Yis, yo do. Come, master mate, ’tiiint no use 
sliammiu* ignorance-— not wi* Jack Striker, ’t all 
events. He be too oM a binl to get cheated wi* 
chair. If ye want to thrrjw dust into my eyes, it 
must be o* the sort that ’a slowed aft in the cabin. 
Now, d’ye uiidcrstan* me ?’ 

Padilla looks grave, so docs Velaixle. OUrParry 
and Slush shew no sign of feeling ; both being 
already apprised of the dcniand Striker intendtMl 
to make, and having given their promise to back it. 

‘Well;* says the second-mute, ‘you appear to 
be talking of some gold-dust And, I suppose, you 
know all about it /’ 

‘ That we do,* responds Striker. 

‘ Well, what then ?* asks Padilla. 

‘Only what [’ve sayed,* rejoins the Sydney 
Duck. ‘ If you weesh, I can say it over ’gain. 
That thecr yellow grit shud be measured out to 
the crew o* this craft share an* share alike, even 
hands all roun* without respectin o’ persons. An’, 
it shell be so deevided — shell, an’ must’ 

‘ Yes I * endorses Davi^ with like emphatic afllr- 
mation. ‘ It shall, and it must ! ’ 

‘ Pe gar, must it ! ’ adds the Frenchman ; followed 
in the same strain by Stronsen the Dane, and Van 
Honteii the Datchmon, chorused by Tarry and 
SluslL 

‘It an’t no use your stannin’ out, masters,’ 
continues Striker, addressing himself to Padilla 
and Velarde. ‘ Ye see the majority *8 again ye ; 
on* in all coses o’ the kind wheresomever I’ve seed 
'* 6111 , the majority means the right’ 

* Certainly it means that,’ echo the others, all 
save Padilla and Velarde, who remain silent and 
4»cowling. 

‘Yis,* continues Striker, ‘an theer be one who 
an’t pxwnt among us, as oughter have his share 
too.’ 

‘ Whom are you speaking of ?’ demands Padilla. 

‘I needn’t tell ye* responds Striker. ‘If 1 an’t 
mistook, that’s him cbmin’ down, an’ he can speak 
for hisseir.’ 

At tho wozd^ a footstep is heard upon tho fore- 


castle stair. A pair of legs is seen descending ; 
after them a body — the body of Hurry Blew ! * 

Padilla looks scared, Velaixle tho same. Botli 
fancy their conspiracy discovered, their sclieniu 
blown ; and that Striker with all that talk has 
been only misleading them. They are undeceived, 
on hearing what the mate lias to say. Striker 
elicits it, by repeating the conversation that has 
passed. 

Thus Harry Blew gives rejoinder: ‘I’m with 
yo, shipmates, to the end, bo that sweet or bitter. 
Striker talks straight, an* Ids seems tlie only fair 
way of settliu* the question. The majority must 
decide. There’s two not here, an* they’ve got to 
be consulted. They ’re both at the xvlieel. ’riiere- 
fore, let’s all go aft, an’ talk tho thing there. 
Tlicrc’s no fear for our bein’ interrupted. The 
Bki]>])cr’s aslee]>, an’ we’ve got the snip to our- 
selves.’ 

So saying, Blew leads nn tlic ladder, the rest 
starting from their seats, ana crowding after. 

Once on deck, they cluster aruiiud the lure- 
hatch, and there stop ; the lirst-mate having some- 
thing to say before going aft. Tho second docs ; 
not take jiart in this conference ; but stealing 
|>ast unseen, glides on towards the after-part of 
the ship. Soon the others proceed iii the s;iiiiu 
direction in a straggled string, xvhich again coii- 
tmets into a knot as they reach tlio open quarter- 
deck, by the capstan, th«*re again stopping. And ■ 
there, the moonlight, falling full upon their taccs, ; 
betrays the cxtircssion of men in mutiny ; but 
inuihiy unopp>scd. On llio quarter-deck no one 
questions them. For the traitorous lirst-r) Ulcer has 
spoken truly: the captain is asleep; they have 
the ship to tlicmstdves ! 

It is Ooinez wlio is at the wheel, his ‘trick’ j 
having commenced at the changing of watches. 
He is not alone, but witli Hernandez beside liim. 
Ncitiicr is yet aware of tho strike that has 
tiikeiL place ; though during tho day they liavc 
licanl some whispering.^, and arc liaif expecting 
tixmlde with their subordinates. 

The theme which engages them is altogellier 
diflereiit - beauty, imt booty, being the subject of 
their discourse, which is carried on in a low tone. 

It is ITeruandez who first introduces it, asking: 

‘About the girls? AVliat are wc to do with 
them after getting ashore ? ’ 

‘Marry them, of course,’ promptly answers tho j 
other. ‘ That’s what I mean doing with the beau- 
tiful Dona Carmen. Don’t you intend tlic same 
with Inez P 

‘ or course ; if I can.* 

‘ Can ! There need bo no difficulty about it, 
emmrado* 

‘ 1 hope not ; though I think there will, and a 
gooil deal. Tlierc 's certain to bo some.’ 

‘In what way]’ 

‘Suppose they don’t give their consent?’ 

‘ A fig for their consent I They must consent ! 
Don’t be letting that scare you. Wjietlier they ’ra 
agreeable or not, we ’ll have a marriage ceremony, 
or the form of one— all the same. I can fix that, 
or I ’m much mistaken about the place wo ro 
cning to, and the sort of men we shall meet. If 
the Padre Fodierna be yet alive, ho *11 marry nie 
to* Carmen Montijo without asking her any ques- 
tions, or, if he did, caring what her answers inigut 
be. And if he ’s under ground, I’ve got another 
string to my bow, in the young emra, Gonzoga, 
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who, in my time, had chai^ro of souls in .a puehlita, 
nearer the place where I hope we shall be able to 
make shore. And should neither of these my old 
ncfiuaintanccs turn up, there are no end of others 
who will bo willing to tie the knot that 's to make 
you happy for life. I tell you, /iom&r«, you’re 
steerin}; straight towards an earthly panvlise ; 
you’ll tiiid that in Santiago.’ 

* 1 hope it may be as you say.’ 

‘ You may rest sure of it. Once in the old Vera- 
guon town, with these girls as our wives- -and 
they no longer able to question our culling them 
so— we can enter society without fear of shewing 
our faces. And with this big bonanza at our backs, 
we may lead a luxurious life there, or go anywhere 
else it pleases ua As fur returning to your dear 
California, os you call it, you won’t care for tliat 
when you ’ve become Ikmcdict’ 

‘You’ve made up your mind, then, that we 

many them V 

‘Of course, I have, and for certain reasons; 
j otherwise I shouldn’t so much care, now that 
■ they ’re in our power, and wc can dictate terms to 
them. You can do us you please respecting mar- 
riage, though you have the same motive as myself 
for changing your sefioriUi into a senora.’ 

‘ What do you allude to 1 ’ 

‘ Yon forget that both these damsels have large 
properties in Spain, as worthy friend Martinez 
made me aware nut long since. The Doha Car- 
I men w'ill inherit handsomely at her father’s death, 
j which is much the same as saying now. 1 don’t 
i refer to his gold, but the laiidetl property he has 
i elsewhere — in Biscay, which, please the Fates, I 
1 shall sonic day look up and take ]iossessiou of. 

’ While the Doha Inez has no cud of acres in Anda- 
lusia, besides whole streets of line houses in Cadiz. 

, To get all that, these girls must be our wives ; 

’ otherwise, we should liave no claim to it, nor be 
able to slicw our faces in the Peninsula.’ 

‘I’ve known all along about the Andalusian 
' estates. Tlio old usurcfr told me too— said lie’d 
I advance money on them, if he wei-o sure of my 
i marrying tlie hwly. But, if you believe me, it ’a not 
j altogether the money that’s moving me in this 
I whole ntfair. I’m madly foinl tif the girl — so 
fond, that if she hadn't a ditco in the world 1 
would become her husband.’ 

‘Say, rather, her master; as I iiitcud to bo of 
Carmen kfoiilija Once w’c get iU^hore, 1 ’ll teach 
her submission. Tlie haughty daiiic will learn 
what it is to be a wife. And if not an obedient 
one, then, por Dios ! she shall have a divorce, 
after I ’ve squeezed out of her that Biscayan estate. 
Then she can go free, if it so please her. Mira ! 
what ’s up yonder /’ 

The interrogiilory comes from his observing a 
group of men assembled on the fore-deck, along- 
side the hatch. The sky cloudless, with a full 
moon overhead, shews it to l>e composed of nearly, 
if not all the ertuv. The liglit alau^ displays them 
in earnest gctsticiilution ; while their voices, borne 
aft, tell of some subject seriously dcbateil. 

What can it be / The men of the first watch, 
long since relieved, should be asleep in tlioir 
hunks. Why are they now on deck 1 This, 
of itself, surprises the two at the w’heel. And 
while engage«l in mutual interrogation, they per- 
ceive the second-inatc coming aft — sis also, that lie 
makes approach in a hurried, yet stealthy manner. 
‘What^ up ?’ asks Gomez. 


‘ Trouble,’ answers Padilla. *A mutiny among 
the men we engaged to assist us.’ 

‘ On what grounds ? ’ 

‘They’ve got to know all about the gold-dust- 
even the exact quantity there is of it.’ 

‘ Indeed ! And what ’s their demand 1 ’ 

‘ That we shall share it with lliem. They say 
ih(^y ’ll liavc it sa’ 

‘ 'Pho deuce they do ! * 

‘The old liulronc. Striker, began it. But what 
will astonish you still more ; the first-mate knows 
all our plans, and *s agreed to go in along with us. 
He ’s at the head of the mutineers, and insisting 
on the same thing. They swear if we don’t divide 
equally, the strongest will lake what tlicy can. 
I ’ve sioltMi aft, to ask yon what we *d best tlo.’ 

‘ Tliey *ro determined, are they f * 

* To the death - they ssiy so.’ 

‘ 111 that case,’ mutters Gniiiez, after a moment 
or two spent in reflection, ‘ I suppose wc ’ll have 
to yielil to their demands. I see no help for it. 
Go back. Pm 1 ilia, and say something to pacify 
them. Mahlita! this is an unexpected difliculty 
— ugly as sin.’ 

Padilla is about to return to his discontented 
shipiiiates on the forward deck ; hut is saved the 
juuniey, seeing them come aft. Nor do they 
hesitate to invade the sacred precincts of the 
qiuuler ; for they have no fear of being forbidden. 
Soon Ihcy mount up to the poop-deck, and cluster 
around the wheel; the whole Condor's crew now 
pri'seiit — mates us men— all save the caj)taiu and 
i'ook. And all take pait in the colloquv that 
succeeds, either by spi-ecli or gestures. 

Tlic debate is sliort, and the (|uestion in dispute 
soon decided. Harry Blew, backed by the ex- 
convicts, talks with determinalion — confirming it 
by emphatic exclamations. The others, with inter- 
ests identical, stand by the two chief speakers, 
hocking tlieiii up with wonls and cries of encour- 
agement. 

‘ Shipmates ! ’ s.n ys the first-olliccr, ‘ this gold 
wc ’re all afti:r should he equally partitioned 
between us.’ 

‘ Must he,’ aihls Striker, with an oath. ‘ Share 
an’ share alike. It ’s the only fair woiy. An* the 
only one we ’ll gie in to.’ 

‘Slick to that. Striker!* cries Davis; ‘well 
stand by ye.’ 

‘ Pe gar I eei-taineiiient,* eiidur.«es tlie Frenchman. 
* \'at for no i Saern bleu I ve vill. I am for les 
droits lie niatidot — le vrai dciiiocratiqiie. Vive le 
fair ploy ! ’ 

Dune and Dutchman, with I’arry and Slush, 
speak ill the same strain. The scene is short, us 
violent, llic SiniiiiaiiU perceiving themselves in 
a iiiiiiority, and a position that threaleiw iiiqdeas- 
aiit consequences, give way, and cxinseut to uii 
oqn.ol distribution of the anticipated spoil. After 
wliicli, the men belonging to the oil- watch retiro 
to the foreciislle, and there betake theriiselves to 
tiip.ir bunks ; while the others scatter about the 
ship. 

iiil (loinez remains at the wheel, liis ‘trick ’ not 
yet being over; Hernandez beside him. For a 
lime, tlie two are silent, their brews shailowcil 
with gloom. It is not pleasant to lose some fifty 
ilionsaiul dollai-s apiece ; and this they havi? :is 
gooil as lost within the last ten minutes. Still 
there is a rellectioii to soothe them'- they can 
think of other bright skies ahead. 
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Gomez first returning to raeak of them, says : 
^ Never mind, anwjo. There will be moi 


ere will be money 
enough to serve our present purposes all tlie same. 
Aud for the future, wo can both build on a good 


sure foundation.’ 

‘On what?* 

< On our " Castles in Spain ! ” ’ 

CHAVTKR XU— ^ LAND UO !* 

The voyage Carmen Montijo and Inez Ah’arez 
are now making is not their timt. Both have been 
at sea before — in the i)assuge out from Spain. But 
in Carmen’s case, that was long years ago ; while 
Inez’s absence from it has been too short to exempt 
her from the mal dc mcTf and both of tliem alike 
snirer from it. Stricken down by it, they are for 
several days confined to the cabin, must of the 
time to their state-room. 

In their affliction, they have not been so badly 
attended. The old negro cook, acting also as 
steward, comes uji to tlie occasion ; for he has a 
tender heart under his rough sable skin, and wiiits j 
upon them with delicate assiduity. And Captain I 
Lantiinas is equally assiduous in his attentions, 
placing most of his time at their disposal. In due 
course they recover ; and after a day or two 
waiting for fine weather, venture upon deck. 

During their .sojourn below, they have had no 
communication witli any one, save Don Gregorio 
— who has been like themselves, invalided — of 
course also the captain and cook. But not any of 
the offleers or sailors of the ship. Indeed, on 
these they have never set eyes, c.x:ceptiiig on that 
day when they sailed out through the Golden 
Gate. 

And now they wish to sec Harry Blew and 
speak with him, but cannot 'Whatever the reason, 
they have been a long time upon deck without 
finding an opportunity to communicate with him ; 
and they vrait for it with irksome iuqjotionce. 
At length, however, it seems to have arrived, 
lie is 111 the waist 'with several of the .sailora 
around him, occui)iGd about one of the boats there 
slung upon its davits. While, regarding him and 
his xiiovements they cannot avoid ob.scrving those 
beside him, nor help being struck by them. Not 
so much their movements, as their features, and 
the expression there exhibited. On no one of them 
is it pleasant, but on the contrary scowling and 
savage. 

Just then, Hany, separating from the sailors, is 
seen coining nft. It is in obedience to a mc.ssage 
which the black cook has brought up out of the 
cabin— an onler from Captain Laiitanas for his 
lirst-officcr to meet him on the rinartcr-dcck and 
ius.sist liim in * taking tho sun.’ But the skipper 
himself has not yet come up, and on reaching the 
c^uarter, the cx-inan-o’-war’s man, tor the first time 
since he shipped on the Qiiliun crafty finds himself 
alone in the presence of tlie ladies. They salute 
him with an empressement which, to their surprise, 
is but coldly returned ; only a slight bow, after 
which he appears to busy himself with the log- 
slate lying on the capstan-head. One closely 
scrutinising him, however, would see that this is 
pretence'; for his eyes are not on tlic slate, but 
luitively turned towards the ship’s waist^ watching 
the men. iinm whom he has just parted, and who 
seem to haver their eyes upon him. 

The young ladies thus repulsed, almost rudely. 


as they take it, make no further attempt to brin*r 
on a conversation ; but fonaking their seats, retire 
down the companion-stairs, keeping on to their 
own state-room, there to talk over u disappoint- 
ment that has given chagrin to both, but which 
neither can satisfactorily explain. The iiioi'o they 
canvass the conduct of the Englishman, the 
stranger it seems to them ; and the greater grow.s 
their chagrin. For now they feel almost sure tlint 
something must have happened ; that same thing 
— ^whatever it be — which dictated those parting 
compliments so cold and unfeeling. They seem 
doubly so now, for now tliey have evidence that 
such was the sentiment — abnost proof of it in the 
behaviour of Harry Blew. He must know llm 
feelings of his patron — the preserver of Ills life- 
how they stood at their hist purling, and from 
this he has taken his cue to act os he is doing. 
Only in such sense can the ladies account for liTs 
reticence — if not rudenc.ss. 

They are hurt by it, stung to the quick, ami 
never again during that voyage do tliey attempt 
entering into conversation with the lirst-ollicei' of 
the Condor; only on rare occasions shewing llieni- 
selves on deck ; as if they dislikoil looking upuii 
him who too vividly reminds them of the treason 
of their lovers. 

Can it be treason ? And if so, why ? They ask 
these questions ivith eyes bent upon their tingurs 

— on rings encircling them placed there, by tlnjse 

they arc thinking about. That of itstdf should 
be Bufiicient proof of their loyalty. Yet it is not, 
for love is above all things suspicious— however 
doting, ever doubting. Even on this evidimcc of 
its reliability they no longer lean, and can .scarce 
console themselves with the hope hitherto sus- 
taining them. Further off than ever seems tlie 
realising of that sweet expectation founded upon 
two words still ringing in their cars: 

Cadiz 

And thus the time somewhat tediously passe.s, 
till tlitiv hear two other woiiLs of cheerful import : 
‘Land Ho r 

The cry comes from one of the sailors stationed 
on the fore-topmast cross-trees of the (.^muhir. 
Since sunrise a look-out has been kept as the hands 
could be spared. It is now near noon, and land i 
has ju.st l)ccn sighted. | 

Captain Laiitanas is not quite certain of wli.at 
land it is. He knows it as the Veraguaii coast, 
but docs not recognise tlie pailicular place. Noon 
coming on with an unclouded sky, enables him 
to catch the sun in its meridian altitude, aud so 
make him sure of a good sight. And as the Cfiiilian 
skipper is a skilled observer, having confidence in 
the observations he has made, the land sighted 
should lie the island of Coiba, or an islet that 
covers it, called Ilicaron. Both arc off the coast of 
'Yeraguo, weslwanl from Panama Bay, and about a 
hundred miles from its mouth. Bito this tlie 
Cofulor is seeking to make entrance. 

Having ciplierud out his noon reckoning, the 
skipper enters it in his log ; ‘ Lat 7“ 20' N. Long. 
82ri2'W. WindW.S.W. Light breeze.* While 

S enning these slight memoranda, little docs he 
ream of what significance they inay one day 
become. The night before, while taking an 
observation of the stars, could he have read them 
ostrologically, ho might have discovered many a 
chanco against his ever making another entry in 
that log-book. 
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A wind weat-8ou- west is favourable for entering 
the Bay of Panama. A ship steering around Cabo 
Mala, once die has weathered this much drcailed 
headland, will have it on her sbirhoard quarter. 
But the Condor, coming down from north, gets it 
nearly abeam ; and her ca]itiiiii perceiving he hua 
lun a little too much coastwise, cries out to tlic 
man at the wheel : * Hard a-starboaid ! Put the 
helm down ! Keep well off the land ! ’ Sa 3 'iiig 
this, he lights a cigarrito, for a minute or two 
amuses himself with his munlccys, always playful 
at meeting him ; then, ascending to the jioop-deck, 
he enters into coiivcrsatioii with company more 
refined — his lady-passengers. 

The sight of terra firma, with the thought of 
soon setting foot on it, makes all joyous ; and 
Captain Lantanas adds to their exhilaration by 
assuring them, that in less than twenty-four 
hours ho w-ill enter the Bay of Panama ; and in 
twenty-four after, bring his barque alongside the 
wharf of that ancient port, so oft pillaged by 
filihwttcroiu 1 

After staying an hour or so on deck, indulging I 
in cheerful conversation and pleasant anticipations, 
the tropic sun becoming too sultry for comfort, one 
and all retire to the cabin for shade, and to take 
last being a liabit of all Simiiiah- 
Aniericans. The (^liilhin skipper is also accustomed 
to have his afteiiioon nap. Them is no need for 
liis remaining longer on deck. He has determined 
his latitude, figured up his dead reckoning, and set 
tlic iUmlor on lier course. Bailing on a sea with- 
out iccbe^gs, or other dangerous obstructions, he 
can go to sleep without any anxiety on his mind. 
But before lying down, he summons the cook, 
and gives orders for a dinner, to bo dressed in the 
very best style the ship’s stores can fiiriiish ; this 
in cidebration of the event of their having sighted 
land. 

For a time, the Omdor's decks a])])car deserted. 

I No one seen, save the helmsman, at the wheel, and 
tlie second-mate standing hy his side. The sailors 
not on duty have betaken themselves to the fore- 
castle, or are lolliim in their bunks ; while tho.se 
of the workiiig-watcli — with no work to do— have 
sought shady quarters, to c-scape from the sun’s 
heat, now excessive. For the wind has been 
griulually dying away, and is now so light that the 
vessel scarce makes stecragc-way. 

Odd, though, the direction in which the breeze 
is now striking her. It is upon the starboard 
quarter, insttMid of the beam, as it should be ; 
and os Captain Lantanos left it on going below. 
Since then the wiml has not shifted, even a 
single point. Therefore, the Condor must have 
changed her course 1 Beyond doubt has she done 
I this, the man at the wheel liaving put the helm 
I instead of down, causing her to draw closer 
j to the land, in direct contradiction to the orders 
of her captain ! 

Is it ignorance on the stccTsinan’s part ? No ; it 
cannot be. Gil Gomez is at the helm, and, being 
a tolerable seaman, should know bow to handle it. 

I Besides, Padilla is standing by ; and tlie sccoiid- 
mate, whatever his moral qualities, is quite equal 
to the ‘conning’ of a ship. Ho cannot fail to 
observe that the baTC|ue is running too much in- 
shore. Why has ho not obeyed the orders left by 
the captain 1 

The words passing Iwtween the two tell why. 

'You know all about the coast in there/’ 
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queries Padilla, pointing to land looming up on 
the port-side. 

‘ Every inch of it ; at least, sufficient to make 
sure of a place where we can put in. That head- 
land rising the port-bow is Punta Maricta. Wo 
must Btaiul well in, taking care not to round it 
before evening. If we did, and the breeze should 
blow olT sliore, wliicli it >vill, we ’d have trouble 
to make back. Therefore, we must hug dose, and 
keep under shelter of the land. With this light 
w*iiid, we won’t make much way^ before nightfall. 
Then, in the darkne.ss, when they’re below at 
dinner, we can put ahuiit, and run along till we 
sight a likely landing-place.’ 

‘ Bo for sL-i being looked after by Lankinas, we 
need have no fear. To-day the cabin-dinner is to 
be a grand spread. I overheard liis orders to that 
clfect. He intends making tilings pleasant for hia 
pa.ssengei's before parting with them. As a matter 
of course, he’ll keep all night below — and get 
fuddled to boot, wdiich may spare us some troume. 

It looks like hick, doe-^ii’t it ? ’ 

‘Not much matter about that,’ rejoins Gomez; 
‘it’ll have to eud all the same. Only, os you 
say, the skipper below will make it a little 
easier, and save some luipleasantncss in the way of 
blood-spilling. After dinner, the seuoritas are 
siu’e to come on deck. They’ve done so every 
night, and I hope they won’t make this one au 
exception. If Dun Gregorio and the skipper stay 
below * 

The dialogue is interrupted b}' the striking of 
bells, to summon the second dog-watch on duty. 
Soon ns the change is circctcd, Harry Blew takes 
charge, Striker relieving Gomez at the wheel. 
Just at this instant, the head of Captain Lantanos 
shews above the coaming of the companion stair. 
Gomez, seeing him, darts hack to the wheel, gives 
a strong pull at the spokes. Striker assisting him, 
so as to bring the barque’s head up, and the wind 
upon her beam. 

‘Good hcavcn.s!’ exclaims the skipper angrily, 
rusliiug up the companion stair, and out to the nul. 

What sees ho there to evoke such an exclama- 
tion'/ A high promontory, almost abutting against * 
the bows of liis shi]> ! At a glance be ideiitiiics it 
as Pimta ]\larieta, for he knows the headland well ; | 
but also knows it should not be on the bow, had 
his iustniclious to the steersman been attended to. 

‘Qio; cosaT be cries in a bewildered way, 
rubbing liis cye.s, to make sure they .'iiu not 
deceiving liim, then interrogating : ‘ iVliat does 
this mean, sir/ You’ve been keeping too close 
inaliorc — the very contrary to what I conimandeiL 
lleliii down — ^lianl !’ 

He at the wheel obeys, bringing the barque 
as close to the wind as she can bear. Then the 
skipjier, turning angrily^ upon him, demands to 
know why his first iiistructious have not been 
can-ied out. 

The ex-convict excuses himself, saying, that he j 
has just conimeiicctl his * trick,’ and knows nothing | 
of what has lieeii done befoni. He is keeping tliu | 
Condor on the same course she was in when he I 
took her from the last steersman. 

The puzzled skipper again rubs liis cye.s and | 
takes a fresh look at the coast-liiie. Hu is as much i 
mystifipd as ever. Still the mistake inay have 
been his own ; and as he can perceive them 
will be no dilliculty in yet clearing the pointy his 
auger cools down. 
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Soon the Condor, liaulcd close to the wind, 
regains her lost weatherway, sufricicnt for the 
doubling of Punta Alariuta ; and before the last 
bells of the second dog-watch ura sounded, she is 
ill a fair course for rounding the c^ajic. The dilK- 
ciiUy has boon rcmnvocl by the w'ind veering sud- 
denly round to the opposite point of the compass. 
For it is now near night, and the land-breeze has 
conimeiiccd blowing olf shore. Well acipiaintcd 
with the coast, and noticing tho change of wiiitl 
Captain LaiiUinas knows all danger is past ; and 
w’ith the tranmiillity of his teinjier rcstoreil, he 
goes back into liis cabin to join his passiMigei-s at 
dinner, which is jnst in the act of being sewed. 

THE ROYAL BENGAL TIGER. 

Most sportsmen, an<l all who are fond of adven- 
turous recitals, arc tolerably familiar with the 
larger members of the Inclinii wild animals. Dr 
Fayrer, therefore, appeals to iiiaiiy readers when 
he puts foilli a little book on the Royal Tiger,* 

; a ferocious creature likely to come nn<lcr the 
notice of the. Prince of Wales in the course of his 
; expedition ; hence a dissertation on the. subject 
! appears at a favourable time. As Dr FayrePs book 
contains a concise lifc-liistory of the animal, and 
many iiitci-csting facts are collected together in 
it, we shall make no fnrtlujr aiiology for intro- 
ducing our readers to tho tiger of Bengal, so fitly 
termed, from his size, strenglh, beauty, and feroc- 
ity, ‘ Royal' (Tigris rcyalU), a very ‘ kinj^ of cats.' 

Most people possess a gtiod general idea of the 
tiger, which has often been stiengthened by seeing 
the animal in zoological gardens and the like. 
Were it not that the lion acrpiircs a certain 
maje.stic dignity from the ]iresence of a mane, th(i 
tiger would at once be acknowledged as the liead 
of the feline family. A.i it is, in India at least, 
in strength, size, activity, and beauty, he is far 
superior to the lion, which is only foiiii(l at present 
ill the north-west, in Gujerat and Cutch, and is 
regarded by Dr Fayrer as the outlying and degen- 
erate representative of his African kinsman, 'fhe 
peculiarly striped skin of the tiger, and the iiiteii- 
.vity of its bright riifoiis groutid-liue, so ex([uisitely 
set off with white about the head, serve wcfl 
enough as a superficial distinction ; but its tre- 
incndouB canine teeth, the immense dcvelopiiicmt 
()f muscles about its chin and heml,and its iii:i.s.sivc 
fore-paws, as compared with the hiiwl-fcel, scien- 
tifically mark it off from otiicr cats. In much of 
its anatomy, and especially in its liabiUs it is 
.^imply a huge cat, a iiioiistrous and ferocious 
development of the sleek tabby that purs by the 
hearth in every English cottage. The sharp 
retractile claws, the stealthy tread, the vision 
adapted for activity either by day or by night, tlic 
acute senses of hearing anJ seeing which it pos- 
sesses, while that of smelling is comparatively 
feeble -these points at once shew the kinship ; 
while its cruel nature, and the loud amatory 
j^rowls which the traveller encamped in the jungles 
frequently hears during the night, os the tiger 
calls its mate, irresistildy remind him of the cat 
tormenting the wretched mouse that has fallen 
into its clutches, and afterwards serenading its 
brethren on the tiles in the darkness. 

* The Roynl Tif/er of Jinifiaf. By J. Fayrer, M.D., 
F.Z.iS. Loudon: Chorchid. 1875. 


Being a shy, morose animal, the tiger is usually 
found roaming about by himself; hut at certain 
seasons his mate is sure to be not far from liim. 
Ills favourite, fooil consists of the onlinary doniestic 
cattle, which are mostly, in tho plains of Indui, 
weak ami undersized creatures, when he cannot 
find these, he contents himself with the different 
deer of India and wild ho«js ; ficcosionally i>reying 
on monkeys, peu-fowl, and even smaller animals. 
These are suddenly struck down, mostly during 
the night, seized by the. throat, and dragged olf 
into sonic secure spot in the neighbouring jungle, 
wliich is known us his * kill.' Here he cats what 
his npjxitito I'oqiiii'cs ut once, and then leaving 
the carcase, retires to a smooth, trampled-dowii 
lair hard by (just as a hare lies in its ‘form’), 
rctnniing after a period of sluggish repose to tak(} 
another meal at the kill. This he repeats, says 
l)r Fayrer, for several days ; until the odour arising 
from decomposition, and the flocks of kitc.s, vul- 
ture.s, crows, and adjutant birds, wheeling over it, 
or silting hanl by in a gorged state, proclaim his 
]iosilion to all. Then ho shifts his hiinting- 
groniid, especially if it be the rainy scusoii ; but if 
it bo the summer heats, he docs not move far 
from the jiatches of long gm.ss which adjoin siaiio 
pool or swamp, where lie may bask in the .shade 
during the day, and prowl by night round some 
ncigliboiiring village, in hopciS of securing an ox. 
One who is well acquainted with the tigers habits, 
however, inform.s us that except in the very hottest 
weather, when water is very swircc?, a tiger will not 
remain by its kill for mom than twelve hours. 
In North and Cent ml India, his wont is to drag 
the victim to the nearest stream, remain all 
night devouring it, sh‘ep through the next day, 
and ill the following night betake himself to fresh 
quai’tiri’S. He rarely travels hrsa than fifteen miles, 
and often twice that distance during a night. The 
tiger will easily consume a full-sized three-vear- 
old Imitalo in the course of a night, leaving nothing 
beyond his horns and hoofs, for his powerful teeth 
grind up the hones. Dr Fayrer quotc.s a recent 
iiLslance of the animal's power and ferocity : 
*A tiger at a honnrl sprang from an (dcvalion 
right among a lienl of cattle, ami in his spring 
struck down KiiiinltaneouKly a cow with each fore- 
foot. Both were disabled— one, ho immediately 
killed, and began to ilcvoiir, whilst the other 
wretched creature lay with its back broken by the 
tigi!i'’s terrible blow within a few feet, watching 
the fate of its companion.' 

If hard pressed for food, the tigress will desert 
her young, and even eat them. As for the 
young tigers, they are far more destructive than 
the old, killing tfin^e or four cows at a time, for 
the mere ideasuro of killing, when they first sot up 
ill life for themselves ; whereas, an older tiger 
rarely kills more than one victim at a time, and 
this will last him for a period of two or three days, 
or even for a week. Builaloes have an instinctive 
knowledge of the approach of a tiger, and exhibit 
roiited avei-sioii to him, snorting and trampling up 
and down, and forming into circle to receive his 
attack on their honis. Their henlsimin often fcikes 
refuge in tho centre of this circle, and tho tiger 
must content itself with a weak outlying animal, 

I or rctiro altogether from such formidable aii- 
' tagonists. 

1 Aluch difTcrence of statement exists as to tho size 
I attained by tigers, partly owing to tho fact, that 
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the Bkin when rcnioveil is apt to stretch. Thus, 
iiiatances of tigers twelve feet, and even a few 
inches more, are on rcconl. Dr Fayrer estimates 
tlie length of tigers from the nose to the tip of the 
tail as ranging from nine to twelve feet, tliougli 
lie deems one of ten feet hy tin’s ineasui-omcnt a 
laige spccimon. In height at the shoulder, the 
animal nsiiall;ir stands three and a lialf to four 
feet. Jenlon, in his MamimU of Iwliti, says ‘the 
average size of a full-grown male tiger is from 
nine to nine and a lialf feet in leiigth ; uccasiuii* 
ally tigers are killed ten feet in length, and perhaps 
u few inches over ; hut the stories of tigers eleven 
or twelve feet in length, which are so often licard, 
certainly reipiire contirmatioii.’ A goofl sportsman 
told him tile larg(^st he had killed in the Diiiagc- 
pore district measiirc'd nine feet eight indies. 

Moat people have noticed the fondness of slags 
for nihhing their anthers against li’ccs, and sdirdars 
will recall Virgil’s account of llie hull iiractising 
with his horns uiion a tmi before venturing on a 
combat with liis rival ; the tiger is similarly fond 
of scratching the btark of trees, perhaps in order 
to keep his terrible claws in serviceable condition. 
Favourite trees in the jungles are deeply scored by 
these weapons. Tlie Indian tig is especially chosen 
for this purpose, and may often be fouml deeply 
and verticiilly scratched from the height of ten or 
twelve feet above the gruiind. AVe remember a 
favourite cat thus utterly defacing the iiicdy 
bound back- of a quarto in a library shelf next 
tlie floor, so remarkably does this whetting habit 
run tlirougli the feline taiiiily. 

In his iiiuguificeiit work on the JkmUij Serpents 
{Thanatophidia) of Imlutt Ur Fayrer caused some 
seiisiitioii by shewing that during the one year 18G9, 
GiJlU deaths from snake-bite (iccurrcl in the 
I’eiigal Vrosiilency afour, amongst a population of 
Niiiielliiiig mure than forty-eight millions of souls, 
lb) now horrifies us witli accouiils of the devasta- 
tion caused by iiiaii-eatiiig tigers, which occasion- 
ally enuse villages, and even whole districts, to be 
•leserted. In one instance in the Central Provinces 
a single tigress caused the desertion of thirteen 
villages, while two hundred and fifty square miles 
of country -u'erc thrown <mt of cultivation before 
tlie creature tvas shot. Another tigress in 18G9 
killed one hundred and twenty-seven people, and 
ijlopped a publhi road for many weeks, before it too 
Micciimbed to an Kuglish sportsman. In 18G8 the 
magistrate of Godavery reported that part of the 
country oveiTUii wdtii tigers, no road safe, and 
that a tigiir had recently charged a lai^ge body of 
villagers within a few hundred yards of the civil 
station. It is impossible to give accurate statis- 
tics for the whole of so vast a country as Hin- 
dustan, but Jenlon corroborates tiicsc statements 
hy assorting that in the district cast of Jiibbul- 
Pore, in 1856 and previous years, on an average 
between two and three hundred villagers wei'e 
killed annually. Tigem apparently develop into 
inan-eatcrs when they arc old and sluggish, and 
the teeth arc somewhat decjiycal. Preferring hiiiium 
flesh, they find, when once the awe natural to 
wild animals at the presence of man is shaken 
that he oiTers an easy and tempting pre^*. In 
soiim districts they ulxmiid ; while ni otiiem, as in 
Glide and Kohilcuiid, one is only heard of about 
vvery six years. The natives are extremely super- 
stitious respecting tigers, and in inatty parts dread 
the wrath of the slain tigcFs spirit almost more 


than tiie 3 r feared the creature when alive. The 
small clavicles or shouldcr-buiics, whicli are deeply 
im1)ed<led in inustde, arc esteemed valuable cliarnis ; 
while every sportsman, or, indeed, every one who 
is familiar with tiger-skins, knows how diflicult it 
is to save the figc.r’s claws. The whiskers too 
are immediately plucked out hy the sportsman’s 
servants, on the tiger being sliot, before their master 
can come up, as they arc deeiiieil a valuable love- 
pliiller. Those who are most rigonmsly lioiiest in 
idl other respects cannot refrain from Ihiis iniitilat- 
iiig a skin. On the spot where a tiger has slain a 
hiiiiian being, in the ilistrict reiiiid Mirzapore, tlic 
natives erect a curious conical mound of earth, 
whicli is ornament etl with some coloured wash f ir 
a coating, a few llowcrs, and one or more singularly 
shaped pieces of pottery. It is considered .sacrilege 
to touch these, and once a yirar the inhabitants of 
the neighbouring villages visit the memorials, and 
worship there. 

Tlie loss of life and projierty causetl by tigers 
bfis aroused govi'ninieiit to appoint an oilicer in 
the Madras presidency specially for the purpose 
of destroying them. Jn oilier ])arts, a rewanl of 
live rupees (ten sliilling.-^) is paid for a tiger’s head, 
which stimulates the native shikarries to shoot 
them with spring-guns and arrows, or to tra2> and 
poison them. In Bengal Proper about twelve 
liundred tigers, of wliicli about four pur cent, are 
cubs, arc killed annually; but by fur tbe larger 
number of tlicse fall to the rifles of Kuropean 
sjiortsmcn. As tiger-liuiitiiig in our Indian do- 
miiiiuns forms great part of the picturesqiu-ncss and 
attractiveness of life in that country to Knglish- 
men, wu will conclude by giving a few details of 
this exciting but i la ngurous 'sport. 

AVbeii it is remembured that besides the loss of 
life of which wc have spoken, Cajitaiii llogcrs 
.isses-ses the ]o.ss of ]»ro 2 )crty which the rayage.s 
of the Indian carnivora eiitail at ten million 
pounds annually, it must be con.^idered forlunatc 
that tiger-sh(H)tiiig in-esunts so many eliarms to 
its votaries. The animal is reiHiricd also to be 
increasing throiighoiit India, doubtless owing to 
the general disarming of the natives after the 
Mutiny ; so that tliere is no h'ar lest its chase should 
soon die oiil. There are several modc.s of tiger- 
hunting j^iqmlar in India. In Bengal, Central India, 
and the North-western Provinces, he is ]»ui>uod 
into his native jungles by sportsmen mounted on 
chqdiants; or he is driven by the native beatcr.s 
along deliles and woodland ways, wliere he is shot 
from platforms coii^lructud in the trees which over- 
hang the path lie mu.st take. In Madras, Bombay, 
and South India generally, where but few olcidiaiits 
are kept, the tiger i.s often hunted on foot; but it is 
in tliia kind of tliat the most serious and 

fatal accidents occur, no foresight or readiness with 
fire-arms being always able to stoi) a wounded 
tiger’s rush. 

In shooting tigers from ele])liants, it is important 
to be wellmountcil. Agootl eleidiaut, well trained 
to the siwrt, will stainl the tiger’s charge, and even 
rush to meet him ; then comes the rider’s chance 
to shoot him in a fatal spot ; else he often springs 
on the cdephaiit and endeavoui's to reach its mahout 
(driver) or the sportsmen in the howdah. Acci- 
dents not unfreqiieiitly happen in the confusion 
w-liicii ensues, the ekqiliant trumpeting and rushing 
about in pain and fear ; while the oc’cupants of the 
howdah arc being lacerated by the tiger’s claws, or 
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eiidai)j(ercil by their irieuds’ fire. Dr Fayrer p[ivcs 
an instance of a major, whose elephant, on being 
thus attacked and severely clawed, ran away, ana 
dashed its howdah olf under the boughs of the 
trees in its wa^r. Both the major and the mahout, 
however, contrived to grasp and hung to on over- 
hanging brunch, on to wliich tiie native soon 
pulled himself, and was in safety. The major, 
not being so active, hung for a miiiiitc, and then 
dropped, ns it unfortunately happened, on to j 
the wounded tiger, wliich, though paralysed by 
a shot in the spine, and unable to move its 
hind-quarters, seized the major with its fore- 
naws, and wreaked its rage upon him by deeply 
lacerating one leg and biting the other still 
more severely. After spending some dreadful 
moments in the creature’s dutches, the major was 
relcaseil by his companiou coming up and killing 
the animal. Spite of his injuries and the oiiipu- 
tatioii of one leg, the major was able to return 
to England, and still, we liojic, lives to ttdl of Ins 
unpleasant experiences. 

The more usual way of despatching tigers, how- 
ever, in the North-western Provinces is to pliice a 
bait for the creature, and then, on discovering its 
position, to have it driven past plattbniis erected 
in trees, from which it can he shot. There is much 
excitement and not a little spice of danger in the 
sport, as a tiger has been known to leap into such a 
iuachi\n, or platforiii, though it was luckily unten- 
anted at the time. A friend, learned in this mode 
of shooting, informs us that when a tiger is sus- 
pected to be in a district, a thrce-ycar-old bulTalo is 
purchased and tethered securely in a path of the 
iiiiigle. Any smaller bait would be taken by a 


but after much excitement it was found to have 
b^n the result of accident while he was arranging 
his rifles. Then commenced the heating, the shoot- 
ingf playing of tom-toms, &c., which diewed that 
the iiunters were driving the game. At this 
moment our friend made the unpleasant discovery, 
that a hillock hard by completely commanded his 
platform ; should the tiger take it iiito liis head 
to come tliat way, he might with case spring into 
it Fortunately, he soon appeared iu the opposite 
direction, coming leisurely down the path, and was 
at once dropped dead in his tracks’ by an explo- 
sive bullet hitting him full on his chest. 


leopard, while the tiger would decline a bigger 
bullalo. His lair is found by the natives licxt 
morning, where he reposes by liis kill, liaving 
satiated his appetite. A council is held, and the 
sportsmen arc placed in their machans, which aro I 
constructed in the delile where it is intended to > 
drive the tiger. Then a large asscmbluge of beaters 
surround liim, and noisily drive him onwards. 
Occasionally he manages to slip through the line ; 
but almost anything will turn him, uiile-ss ho be 
old and cuniniig. A leaf, for instance, dropped 
from a tree into his path, will at once cause him 
to turn buck. So he readies the ojien ground | 
before tlic mucliaiis, and is at once fired upon 
from them. Often he fights, and dies there ; but 
sometimes lie escapes into tlic jungle ; and it 
is a dangerous task to follow liini. He is left 
till next (lay, when a lierd of bnH'aloes is driven 
j iu. As they detest a tiger, they enter fully into 
the sport; and finding him wounded, speedily kill 
I him with their horns ; or if he be dcoii, prance 
round him and toss about their horns. But the 
vitality of a tiger is great, and wc know of one 
which, after having thus been shot at from a 
inachan, and having its fore -anil broken, yet 
escaped, travelled thirteen miles, and was killed 
the same evening. 

We possess a tigeris skull which was shot in this 
manner. He hud killed and devoured a buffalo ! 
which had been fastened up for him over-night, 
and had been detected next ^y by the kites hover- 
ing round the remains of the least. Two machans 
were erected near, in one of which the commis- 1 
eioner of the district was placed ; into the otlier and 
huger one ascended a friend and his wife. A gun 
was soon fired from the commissioner’s station ; 


RECENT IILSTORY OF TIIE PITCAIRN 
ISLANDERS. 

A nniEF notice of the Pitcairn Islanders in Dilko’s 
G^reater Britain reminds us that there aro still in 
existence two reiimants of the once famous nmli- 
ueers of tiie Bounty —one in Pitenim Island, in the 
vast South Seas ; the other in Norfolk Island, in 
the Australian Seas. The rciiders of this Jounml 
may perhaps remember the main incidents of this 
singularly inlcrcstiug history, down to about tlie 
year 1850.* Wc then recounted how Captain Bligh, 
in ]I.!M.S. Bounty, set out on a voyage of discovery 
to tile South Seas iu 1787 ; that in 1781) many df 
his crew, headed i\v Lieutengut Christian, muti- 
nied, forced him ainl eighteen of the crew into an 
open boat, and cast them ailrift ; that after mncli 
suffering he and some of his companions reached 
England iu 17{)0 ; and that in 1791 the govern- 
ment sent off C-aplaiu Edwards in the Pandora to 
seek out 11 le mutiiiccrs and bring them home for 
trial. There came to ligiit facts, one by one, 
slieiviiig how Lieiiteuant LUiristiau and liis com- 
panions, after much quarrelling and fighting, 
settled down, some at Otaheitu (Tahiti)^ and some 
at Toobonai, witli Otulieilau women as wives. 
Captain Edwards captured the parly at Otalieite, 
but did nut know that the others were at Toobonai. 
Christian navigated the Bounty to Pitcairn Islami, 
burnt the sliip, and settled down finally at that 
island. Happily, there was a stciuly religions mai), 
John Adams, among them, and he, after Cliris- 
tiaii’s death, trained up a rising gencTiitiuii of 
mixed breeds, iu habits of peaceful industry. How 
these Pitcairners increased and multiplied to a 
community of a liundriHl and fifty souls —simple, 
well-principled, and loyal to the English sover- 
eign— and now tliey came to have interviews occa- 
sionally with visitors from the outer world, our 
two former artich^s shewed. Let us now briefly 
touch OIL the incidents of the last quarter of a 
century. 

The year 1851 marked tlie beginning ofa scries of 
proceedings destined to make an important change 
in the condition of the islanders— more than sixty 
years after the iiintlny. A idan was formed to re- 
move them to another spot, under the dignified title 
of a colony, oltliougli small in dimensions. The 
Colonial ^crclary in England, Sir John Pakiiig- 
ton, wrote despatu1l(^s on the subject ; and so did 
his successor ; out these ministers iliffercd one from 
another concerning what it was best to do. NorfolK 
Island, near AustFoUa, had for some time beeii 

* ettamhents Jtmmal, January 5, 
lalanderB in 1849 *-*«., April VS, I860, Lettew from 
the Pitcairn Islandors.’ 
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used as a sort of prison or jieual settlement for tlie 
more desperate uinoii^ the convicts ; it had not 
turned out satisfactorily; and the government 
conceived tlic idea of transferring the Pitcairners 
to that p^o as their future home. Accordingly, 
Sir William Denison, governor of New South 
Wales, took the Buhject into consider.ition, and 
decided that the removal might possibly be eilectcd 
in The Pitcairners, now increased by the 

addition of gnuidchildreii and great-grandchildren 
to a total of a hundred and seventy persons, 
expressed pleasure and thankfulness when they 
heard of the plan. The end wius not yet, however ; 
governments uiovimI more slowly than the simple 
Ktcairners expected. 

A pleasant picture of this dceplv interesting 
people was presented in ISfio, when Cuphiiu 
Fi'cmantlc, in H.M.S. Juno, touched at the island, 
to ascertain how far unity of opinion and wish 
prevailed among the islanders. Tlic Rev. Mr 
Nobhs, their pastor and sciioolmastcr (a few * out- 
siders ’ hod reached them by this time), assembled 
them together, and read to them a description 
of Norfolk Island, and the terms of the Qncen*a 
offer. A huge majority at once assented to the 
proposal ; but some could not find heart to ([uit 
the only home they had ever known, albeit 
barely a mile in length. Ceoige Adams, a son 
of John Adams the mutineer, was among these. 
They were sensililc of the Queen s kindness ; they 
well knew that any further subdivision of the 
land of their tiny island would reduce the portion 
for each household or family to a mere patch 
scarcely worth cultivating ; hut still they were 
loath to leave ' home,’ and make a perilous voyage 
over thousands of miles of ocean. At length, 
one hundred and liily-three, out of a total of a 
hundred and eighty-seven souls, decided on Nor- 
folk Island. Captain Fiviiiaiitlc found them to he 
so affectionately attiichcd one to another, that he 
believed they would all join when the time of 
depiurture arrived. He described them as a X3iuus, 
unsophisticated, single-minded, cheeiTul, docile 
people ; his citw were never tired of rendering 
them little kindnesses, which the isUindcfrs re- 
turned in their own artless way. Whether at 
Mtcaim Island or Norfolk Island, they were 
delightinl at the idea of lauiig recognised subjects 
of Queen Victorhu 

In 185G Sir William Denison chartered tlie 
ship Morayshire, to convey the descendants of the 
mutineers to Norfolk Island. Lieutenant Ovegorie, 
R..N., managed the enterprise. He arrived at 
ritcuirn on 22d April, and found that the 
islanders had provideil themselves with guod 
store of sheets and packing-cases, in readiness for 
the grand flitting. All, tlioiigh some of them 
unwillingly, hail deridi?d to go. They packed np 
cverytliuig likely to bo nset'iil, with a stock of 
swine, fowls, and fresh vegetables ; leaving a few 
head of live-stock to mu1ti]>ly as they might. 

It was a scene without parallel when, on 3d 
May, the islanders departed from Pitcairn; w’illiout 
parallel, for though the number was small, no 
community hud ever before been reared under 
such remarkable circumstances. Sixty-six yoara 
after the mutineers of the Bounty first landed on 
the island, their descendants quitted it The 
(simple-hearted people were troubled with some of 
the miseries of a long ocean- voyage ; but they 
kept up cheerfully, the men and boys helping tlie 


sailors in an^r way that might be useful, the 
women and girls en^afflng in needle-work and 
domestic duties. An infant was born during this 
remarkable voyage ; and the little stranger received 
the names of Keiiheu Denison Ohristian. (The 
little cuiiimunity had only a dim knowledge of the 
fact, that Lieutenant Christian, grandfather or great- 
grandfather of this child, had been a lawless 
mutineer.) They only sighted one island during 
the voyage ; it caused great excitement among the 
Pitcairners, being the first stiaiigc land the greater 
part of them hail ever beheld. With the crew 
they were on excellent terms throughout, an d 
harmony was never once disturbed. 

After a voyage extending over sixty-three degrees 
of longitude, tlie Morayshire arrived at its place of 
destination. What the Pitcairners felt at such an 
exciting time, we can hardly conceive in our present 
English mode of life : hopes, fears, wonderment, 
regrets followed in rapid succession, as the shores 
of Norfolk Island came into view ; and the people 
speculated whether Queen Victoria thought of them 
as anxiously as they thought of her. One hundred 
and ninety-four (including the ‘little stranger’) 
lauded on the 8lh of June. The government had 
set aside such buildings and store-sheds as might be 
immediately uecdeil, leaving the people to provide 
better at leisure. Dr Selwyii, bishop of New Zea- 
land, paid them three or four friendly visits, taking 
such seeds and ^Jants as might be useful to them ; 
and Mrs Selwyii stopped with them many weeks, 
ingratiating herself with them by kindnesses which 
easily won their hearts. Norfolk Island, small as 
it is, was raised to the dignity of a distinct colony, 
but under the charge of the Govcmor-gcncral of 
New South Wales. In October of the same year, 
Captain Fremantle paid them a visit in the Juno, 
and was pleased to find them progressing favour- 
ably. There ivei‘e, however, many perplexities in 
the thoughts of the islanders. The long voyage and 
the change of scene had somewhat unsettled their 
habits. They marvelled at the contrast between 
the past and the present; at tlic vast si/.e, as 
they deemed it, of the really small Norfolk Island ; 
at the hiigeiicss of the buildings ; and at the 
amount of property made over to them. They 
were like children, almost bewildered with a sense 
of magnitude in all around them ; and di.«played 
a kind of timid distrust of their own powers of 
appreciating what they saw. 

In the following year, Sir William Denison - 
went over to see how the little colony prospered, 
lie found their simple code of laws inapplicable 
to their present pusilioii, and substituted a new 
code — a constitution, iii liict. It almost excites a 
smile to hear of so foniuil an iiistniincnt as a con- 
stitution for a colony of only two hundred pemons, 
with provisions relating lo iiingisliutcs, councillor^ 
doctoi^s chaplain, commissioners, a great seal, 
oaths of allegiance, public meetings, public works, 
imblic receipt and expenditure, judges, juries, legis- 
lation, punishments, lines, schoofs, and scliuol- 
iiiasters. Theiii was a little dark spot, however ; 
the people hail hccoiiio somewhat indolent and 
iiiipruviitenfci ’I'hc government had provided them 
amply with live-stock, seeds, plan^ tools, agri- 
cultural implements, boats, and tishiug appumtus ; 
anil as their wants were simple and easily satisfied, 
the islanders felt no need Tor doing much work, 
nor ‘saving for a rainy day.* He saw evidence 
that they would be benefited by the instructions 
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of (1 millwright nml smitli, a shoemaker, a mason 
and plasterer, and a f'ardencr or farmer ; and he 
planned the means for supplying these aids after a 
time. One {pxiat odvantiij^c was, that the moral 
condunt of the people rcniained ns exemplary as 
ever ; the lessons taught by old John Adams had 
sunk deep and taken firm root. 'Phe whole ailnlt 
population nssciiiblcd to meet Sir William ; and 
lie was stmek with their general ^'ood looks. 
‘ There were none who could be called strikingly 
handsome, but all had ^ood failures, well-developet I 
foreheads, and an intelligent expression of counten- 
ance.’ Mr Lower could have added a now chapter 
to his History of If^iimames, by a study of those 
which ])rcvailed ainon^ the islanders. A census of 
the po])ulatioii revealed the names of the original 
mutineers of the Bounty over and over again: 
Christian, Adams, Young, Quintal, and M‘Ci»y, 
were one or other of them in almost every house. 
There were two hundred and twelve souls alto- 
gether, forming thirty- four faniilies. Only one 
bachelor, Samuel M‘(.oy, lived by himself ; and 
there was an old spinster of sixty-four, Mary 
Christian. One family coiii]iriscd Charles ami 
ChiU'lolle Christian and eleven sons and daughters. 
Matrimony was evhlcntly in high favour, for there 
were only seven spinster-s of mnrriageahlc age. 

By the year 18rjt), some of the older people 
beg.an to have a yearning to return to their first 
liome, Pitcairn Island ; and two families, immber- 
ing scventcon persons, made tlnj voytage in ih.at 
year. The women generally sliewml inore of the 
qualities of their original Otaheitan mothers than 
of their English fathers, e.specially a ]iassioiiate 
fondness for music and dancing; and were with 
some dilTicultv imbued with English notions of 
thrift, application, and mental exercise. 

Another oflicial visit, in 18G2, Icil to the follow- 
ing reiKU-t ; ‘ On the whole, 1 am clearly of opinion 
that as large a nieasiire of success lius attended the 
removal of the Pitcairn Islanders to Xoi folk Island 
as could well have been expected. The people are 
not much given to steady ami conlimious labour ; 
but, on the other hand, it must be recollected that 
the climate indisposes to cxeilion, and they have 
not the Rtimnlus of want to prompt them to toil. 
The people live in security and abundance, attend 
divine worship regularly, ami are free from all 
those foul practices and baneful superstitions 
w*bich render the occupants of too many of the 
lovely islands of the Pacific licentious.’ 

Occasional notices in later years shew that there 
is a little interfusion of new blood among them, by 
Tuarringe with I'nglish persona from Australia and j 
New Zealand. Some, moreover, have gone back to j 
their own tiny island. When Sir (J. W. Dilke was 
collecting materials for liis Greater Brilnin^ he 
made a brief stay at Pitcairn Island. The Union- 
jack was espied on shore ; canoes pulled off to 
the ship, lacten with oranges and bananas*; three 
men nimbly came on boanl ; and one of them, 
without any ciiiharrcissnient in manner or speech, 
grasped the captain’s hand, and siiid: *How (to you 
do, captain P — How’s Victoria?’ The Qncen of 
the British Empire lived in their hearts, although 
they had never ^eii her. It appeared that fifty- 
two of the Pitraimers had found their way back 
from Norfolk Island, but that sonic difllculty had 
arisen about ownership of bits of land, the late 
comers interfering somewhat with the early comers. 
The handful of peo]>lu traded occasionally with 


passing ships, exchanging fruit and poultry for 
cloth and tobacco. Wine and spirits they knew 
nothing about. The old familiar iiaines of Adams 
and Young were prevalent. Some lady-passengers 
in the ship sent a blue silk dress to a Mre Adams, 
and a red-and-brown taitaii to a Mrs Young. 
Young was also the name of the in.-igistratc, n sort 
! of small viceroy to represent the Queen. One of 
I the most interesting points connected with the 
brief interview (none of the crew or passengers 
appear to have lauded on the island) was, that the 
tlircc islanders inquired earnestly for any recent 
English iieriodicals ! Here was the old 8axou 
voice spciakiiig out again, on a speck of land 
amid the vast ocean. 

’Thus it is, then. The mutineers of the Bounty, 
or such of them as escaped violent deaths, inter- 
married with Ot'iheitan women ; and their descend-' 
ants, morally pure to a most iiuusual extent, now 
inhabit two Avidely distant bits of land— Norfolk 
Island in the Australian Seas, and Pitcairn Island 
in the South Seas — both jilikc rejoicing to call 
themsedves subjects of Queen Victoria. 


SPREAD OF INFECTION. 

Our recent article on the ‘('uriosities of Infection,’ 
has been the means of hringing us a paper on the 
same subject, by a geiillemaii who has given mnoh 
attention to the subject, and Avhuse observations 
seem Avorthy of genoml perusal. His remarks 
an^ as follows : 

The mysteii')iis oulhreak of scarlatina among the 
di.stiiiguished guests who attended a recent fashion- 
able dinner-party in London, may produce some 
beneficial rt;sults, should it draw more general atteii- 
tioii to the laws pertaining to the communication 
of this and kimlred ])rcventahle diseases, and 
induce; the medic.nl ]>roie.ssion to bestow more 
observation on one important matter, perhaps too 
much ovorlook(*d at present - iiainely, the discovery 
of the various periods of liiiiu that all convalescents 
from infectious and contagious di.seaRe.s continue to 
carry about with them the seeds of these diseases, 
to sow tiiciii broadcast among their healthy but 
susceptihh; brothei‘S and sist(;rs. 

Properly considered, the Avarnings of disease are 
bencriccnl in character, and if disregarded, avc have 
only ourselves to blame. It is an important duty 
to trace out the laAVS that govern the transmission 
of infectious and contagious diseases, these being, 
perhaps, the most obscure and mysterious of niiy 
laws Avith Avliich we arc surrounded. If a solitary 
Avecd gets into a garden, it may reproduce a liimdrcd 
that will replant themselves and groAV in the sur- 
rounding soil, after the original plant has Avithered 
uAvay ; and, similarly, a disease may strike root in 
the human system, mature itself there, and leave 
the Ky.stein to resume its normal condition. But, 
daring this process, the original seed has multiplied 
itself considerably, and the system in which it has 
nourished resumes its pristine health, only after it 
has thrown olf all these products. And iti while it 
is throwing them off, the convalescent is permitted 
to associate with his fclIoAVS, these seeds w certain 
to reproduce the same disease in those who may bo 
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fio unfortunate as to come into contact with them. 
This may he one of the laws reflating the propaga- 
tion of scarlatina, typhus, and other * pestilences that 
walk in darkness ;* and the rational precaution of 
^Outside the camp with tlicm!’ at once suggests 
itself. 

A too common impression prevails that tlic danger 
of contagion finni a suirhitiiia convalescent is ended 
in two or three weesks ; uiid, consequently, children 
are sent hack to school, or young women to milk 
cows or attend to dairies, after an isolation of about 
this length of time, though this is just when they 
are likely to be throwing off the seeds of the 
disease in their most dangerous iind virulent form. 

. Some have found, to their sorrow, that six and nine 
weeks arc not too long to isolate scarlatina con- 
valescents ; and perhaps wc would not do wrong 
to isolate all convalescents from scarlatina, typhus, 
&c. for three months ; as it is much better, iti such 
cases, where the health and lives of tliousands 
arc at stake, to err on the safe than on the 
unsafe side ; and the cost of keeping a iniTiimnm 
of convalescents for three months would be a 
])agatellc, when compared with the happy immun- 
I ity from contagion tlnil would be .sc^cured to the 
I public at large. It is the want of this simple pre- 
I caution that is causing so many serious outlireaks 
; of scarlatina in our public and national schools, 
resulting, in many cases, in the closing of the 
schools to stamp it out How imicli easier would 
it be to isolate the original patient as soon us the i 
disease appears, and continne this quarantine, when | 
convalescence ensues, for three months, mid by tbis { 
means prevent the disease from ever assuming any 
alarming dimensions. 

With theso considerations before us, we may 
return to the outbreak of scarlatina nt tlic iliimer- 
party in London, and endeavour to ascertain what 
might be the most likely channel of communica- 
tion. Suspicion Wtis directed at first to the 
table-linen, cas(‘s being known or suspi^cted where 
the gcmis of this disease have been transmitted 
through laundries from one family to another. 
Hut in this remarkable case, the table-linen, 
though first suspected, was exonerated from all 
blame, when it was noticed that one of those 
who had taken the disc:iso had not been in the 
dining-room at all, but had taken tea witli the 
company in the dniwing-room. This at once 
brought the cream under suspicion; and upon 
investigation it was discovered tliat one of the 
maids engaged in the dairy from which the cream 
had been obtained, hod recently had the disease. 
Now, milk or cream, as has been frequently proved, 
is a very common vehicle for the conveyance of 
contagious germs ; it has so many opportunities, 
and such a capability, of alisorbing them. Here, 
then, perhaps, may be the first link in the 
chain that carried scarlatina to nearly a score of 
guests at a dinner-table^ all unconscious that the 
seeds of a serious disease were larking in the 
«ream-jug, waiting to bo taken into their systems 
to lay them prostrate. 


Cases are known where the germs of this disease 
have got into milk through tlio cows being milked 
by scarlatina convalescents, when the fine particles 
of the peeled skin arc supposed to have fallen into 
the milk, thus polluting it with the contagious 
germs. In other Ctiscsj the wells from which the 
water had been taken to wash the bowls, &c. have 
been blamed ; the theory being, that the discharges 
from patients had found their way into the wells, 
and in this roundabout way the dangerous germs 
had nt length got iuto the milk. 

There are still other ways in which these 
mysterious g<*.riiis may find a lurking-place in 
milk. Dr Squire, Secretary of the Epidemiological 
Society of London, in a paper mad before that 
Society, and publi.slicd in Piihlir. HenUh, March 2o, 
1875, draws special attention to the iinpcrccqitible 
emanations that arc given off by tlic lungs and 
pores of scarlatina convalescents ; and, according 
to his opinion, these arc more seriously contagions 
than the decomposed cuticle, that conics away 
during the process of desquamation. Taking this 
opinion into account, we can inulerstand how 
liable milk and cream arc to be the recipients of 
these contagious emanations. Any milk exposed, 
as already described, in open bowls, in the vicinity 
of a scarlatina convalescent, will be continually 
ab.'^orbiiig tliesu emanations ; and where it is the 
belief that all contagion has left convalescents in 
two to three weeks, and these arc permitted to 
assist in, or look after, a dairy, the danger must 
be very seriously increased. 

In many dairies, it is the practice to blow the 
cream off the surface of the milk with the mouth, 
and when we connect this filthy practice with Dr 
Squire’s ofiinioii — that the lungs give off tlie most 
virulent of the contagious matter, it becomes clear 
that cream may absorb this in greater quantity, 
and in a concentrated state, and that, consequently, 
all scarlatina convalescents should be rigorously 
excluded from dairies, os well as from the milking 
of cow.^, for three months at the very least. Wo 
know a case where the attendant on some cows 
look scarlatina, and their owner forbade him from 
going near either the cows or the milk for nearly 
four mouths. 

Wo have had to refer to wells, Theso are 
ascertained vehicles of contagion for several 
diseases — cholera, diarrhoea, scarlatina, typhoid 
fever, &c. ; and though they have, in conse<iucncei 
been generally condemned, imd many shut up, it 
does not follow that this old means of obtaining 
a pure supply of water at small cost is past redemp- 
tion. It is perhaps too much the practice to con- 
demn a .system because thoughtless or ignorant 
people have carried it out carelessly or improperly, 
and if recently constructed pumps and wells were 
all examined, it might be found ttiat it is only since 
the introduction of the ‘ cheap and nasty * clement 
into their construction, that they have become 
dangerous. As modem pump-wells are built, the 
joiuts of the stone or brick sliaft are not cemented 
at all, though they ought to be, to make the whole 
perfectly botllc-light, and insure that all surface 
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or polluted water, before findlnf; its way into tbe 
well, has uiidci^one the purifying process of per- 
colation through the soil and gravel to the very 
bottom. Instead of this, the brick or stone work 
is built without mortar or cement; and, conse- 
quently, every joint becomes a drain to convey 
the surface-water, sewage, &g. into the well ; and 
what was intended to be, and might be, a well of 
life-giving water, has, to save a few pounds^ been 
transformed into a death-giving cesspool. 

We had an oppoiliiiiity of seeing one of these 
wells opened recently that had several cases of 
typhoid fever laid to its charge ; and the verdict 
that had been given was, to take out the pump 
and close the well. This well was some twenty to 
thirty feet deep, built of stone, and every joint was 
^piug open. Through these openings the sewage 
from some neighbouring gutters, ash-pits, &c. 
was trickling and falling to the bottom, leaving 
a slimy discoloured track on the stones os it de- 
I scended. When a drop of Condy*s Fluid was put 
into a glass of the water, it sank to the bottom, 
coloured like an emerald. 

While inspecting this well, the idea occurred to 
us that this shaft might be utilised at a very small 
outlay, and a pump put into it qualified to give 
perfectly pure water, were a cast-iron pijic, per- 
iectly water-tight^ to be placed in it^ and all the 
space between the pipe and the stone-work filled 
up with gravel, earth, and any good filtering mate- 
rial. The surface-water would all get freed from 
its organic impurities before it could reach the 
bottom of the pipe, and the water drawn np by 
the action of the pump would be quite safe fur 
domestic and drinking purposes. 

All tbat appears to be requisite for obtaining 
water free from surface pollution is to carry down 
an iron pipe (like the Abyssinian or American 
pump) to such a depth as will allow of proper 
iiltiution for the Biirfuce-wutcr. Every pump of 
this description w'ould have nature’s own filter- 
bed in the soil and gravel surrounding it ; and this 
system, enlarged, might be successfully employcil 
for the water-supply of all our cities and towns 
situated upon, or near suitable rivers. One or 
several large iron pipes (according to the siqiply 
required) could be sunk in the soil and gravel near 
the margin of the river, care being taken to select 
a spot where the gravel was deep, and had an 
underground, uninterrupted, and deep layer of 
gravel, connecting it with the bed of tlie river. In 
this place the ])ipcs could be screwed down as fur 
as might be found necessary to obtain a plentiful 
supply of water. This will usually be found after 
a certain depth below the river-bed bos been 
attained. When a depth suflicient to obtain the 
supply has been reached, all that remaius is to 
apply pumping apparatus to the top of the i)ipe. 
and a constant stream of pure water, filtered 
^ the river’s own bed of gravel, &c. is the result. 
To save cost, a small pump, say one or^ two 
inches in the ^re — on the American or Abyssinian 
system— might be used as a ‘prospector’ of the 
ground, and when tho best site hod been dis- 
covered, the work could proceed on the huger i 
scale. 

If a pure and plentiful supply of water, on the i 
large or small ^le, could be procured in this way. 
all surface drainage and sewage pollutions woula ' 
be avoided, and our population protected from i 
much of the unnecessaiy disease, suifering, and i 


death tlmt now afflict them. Tho practice of 
drawing supplies of woter from pump-wells, in 
villages, has over and over again been proved 
to bo all wrong. No such practice should exist 
Usually, however, it is not tne fault of tho locd 
medical practitioners, or of tho magisterial author- 
ities^ that pump-wells continuo in daily use; 
but of the inhabitants generally, who dread the 
imposition of rates to secure not only a proper sys- 
tem of draii^c, but of wateivsupply from pure 
sources. Evidently, there arc people who would 
prefer exposing themselves and their families to 
fleudly contagion and premature death, rather than 
pay a tax of so small a sum as a shilling a year, 
in such cases, there ought to be a peremptory appli- 
cation of the law by public officers of health. 

FOOTBALL. 

B7 AN OnSEltVANT FORKTONER. 

There was a time when I regarded Poland as a 
land of patriotic heroes ; hut after living for a 
few montlis among the Hebrews of Warsaw, 1 
began to see reasons for altering my opinion. At 
another period of my life I looked upon Italy, 
from a distance, as the ahotic of sunshine, art, 
and pleasure ; but after living among brigands 
for nearly three weeks, I returned to my native 
France a wiser although a ]>«>orer man. 1 had 
discovered that hearsay, unless softened down hy 
riic adinixtiira of a large grain of salt, should not be 
taken as truth, and that what is onlinavily called 
Bomuiicc, resolves itself, upon actual acquaintance, 
into the least attractive forms of villainy, iiti- 
niorality, extortion, and diit. Although my eyes 
had thus been on two occasions opened by a j)ro- 
ccss of painful cxp<a‘ience, 1 could not altogether 
rul myself of an hlea tliat Utopia existed some- 
where or other for mo ; and where should it await 
me, 1 asked, if not in merry England. So I deter- 
mined to explore the inystcries of England. We 
steamed up the Thames in a fog, thickened by the 
melancholy gloom of ubirpiitons smoke, ami broken 
in one place by a dull rrul spot, which, I was 
informed, denoted the place where the island sun 
ought to be. It was three o’clock in ^he afternoon, 
but it was nearly flark ; and along the Tivcr-.side 
the gas-lamps were already lighted, when I went 
ashore and waited until my baggage was hurled 
pell-mell upon the rpiay. After certain formalities 
hotl been gime through, I drove to the house of an 
English friend in Kensington, and soon hod the 
pleasure of ilnding myself in one of the much- 
vaunted ‘sweet homes’ of England. Ah! there 
are carficts everywhere, and gas and water upon 
every floor. And there are ^at, ^ guillotiuc- 
Uke windows opening on to balconies coverad 
with pots of smoky flowers. Inside,^ everything 
has its covering or ornament. The pianoforte is 
surmounted by a mat, on which rests n bust of 
some German composer ; and tho chairs and 
lounges are clothed with lace. In the fize-pli^ 
is a Arc hot enoimh to roost cow ; md at its 
side are three steel utensilc^ which remind mo of 
instruments of torture; and a coal-scuttlo of the 
size of a bath. 

But these things must not delay mc 5 , for my 
hosiy knowing that I have come to explore, hM 
sug^ted that we go to see a football xnat^ on the 
afternoon of the next day, which is Saturday. 
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Saturday afternoon ib, it appears, the great holi- 
day of the English nation. Most of the shops ore 
closed, many of the theatres are open, and amiise- 
ment becomes the sole uiiri of tlic people wliom the 
First Napoleon called ‘ a nation of shopkccpcTs.' 

At one o'clock my friend and I set out for 
Clapham, where the football match is to be played. 
We go by train. My friend, by the way, tells me 
that football is a national pastime, and that 
it is universal throughout the country. It is, 
he says, lu popular, or more so than cricket 
Although it is damp and cold, I feel myself elated 
at the prospect of seeing the sport, especially as 
in the compartment with us are two fair-haired 
young men, who, 1 am informed, are going to take 
part in the game. They wear thick scarlet stock- 
; ings of woollen, and knickerbockers of white 
jl fh^cl. Above, they arc enveloped in a shorty 
heavy coat They have no cravats, and on their 
heoils they have small caps of scarlet velvet with 
tosseb of silver. One of them carries a liiige bdl 
of leather, not just quite round, and which seems 
very hard, but is wonderfully light They are 
good enough to allow me to examine it 1 db- 
covcT that it is tightly hiccd up with leather thongs 
over an inner case of india-rubber, which, I am 
told, is inflated by tlie breath until it becomes very 
hanl. 

At Clapham Junction we aliglit, and proceed to 
the common, a large open space covered with turf, 
on which arc a lew trees. The situation is pic- 
turesque, and there is a pleasant breeze ; hut the 
air is dauip, and there is much fog. 

A certain space having been marked out by 
small flags, two tall noles are ercclcil at both euib 
of the course, and Wtween them is stretched a 
piece of tape at a licight from the ground of four 
or five metres. The length of the course is about 
one hundred and twenty mMrns, and its breadth 
about eighty. The object of tlio game is to send 
Ihc ball between the two posts at the cud of the 
ground possessed by the ciiomy. 

There arc many people on the common, and it 
appears that more tliaii one match is about to be 
layed. All the players have not yet arrived ; so 
walk about wdtli my friend to keep myself warm. 
At a stall is a man who sells hot coftco and ices. 
The mixture b curious, hut the man is not 
alarmed, and boats his chest with hb hands, in 
order to warm himself, for the wind is brisk in 
the centre of the comiiion. 

Suddenly there is a shout^ and the pb 3 'ers, who 
have all arrived while I have been drinking luy 
cup of execrable coffee, divest tbemsclves of their 
coats, and allow me to sec that their bodies are 
covered by thick, close-fitting ‘jerseys.* I also 
notice that all the young men wear heavy hoots. 
The game is about to commence. 

On each side the players arrange themselves in 
imxit of the two tall poles, which my friend tclb 
luo are called the ‘ goals.’ The members of one 
party wear scarlet jerseys, caps, and stockings ; 
those of the other, blue. The eflect is enchanting, 
for each one is strong, and lias his biceps well 
developed. The leader of the ‘ blues ’ advances to 
the centre of course with the ball, and with | 
his heel makes on indentation in the ground, in | 
which he places the inflated leather. Then he 
looks bock, to see that his followers are prepared, 
and gives some directions, which the force of the | 
breeze prevents me hearing. In the meantime, | 


wc, the spectators, retire a short distance, and 
wait. 

When his men arc all satisfactorily arranged, the 
leader of the ‘ blues * steps bach a lew paces, and 
I tlien, quickly running forward, dcab the ball a 
blow with his foot, which sends it high in the 
air in the direction of the ‘reds.* At the same 
moment the ‘reds* run toward him with a shout, 
and one of them catches the hall in his arms, 1 
am growing interested ! Foolhall is a noble sport! 
The ‘red* who has seized the hull places it under 
his right arm, and chaTges towards the ‘blues* 
Avith great precipitation, followed by nearly the 
whole of hb comrades, Avho upset all the ‘ blues * 
with whom they meet. But, alas ! my champion 
has been caught by a ‘ blue,* who with great dex- 
terity has seized him by the .jersej% and caused 
him to perform a pirouette, which ends in hb fall 
on the ground. Horror 1 the jersey is torn, and 
the courageous player lies on liis bare back under 
a mountain of friends and foes, struggling to retain 
possession of the balL There are young ladies 
watching the sport, but they are not perturbed at 
the spectacle of the torn jersey. They only 
laugh, and clap their hands with ihc excitement. 
And this is English modesty ! But the straggle 
on the ground continues ; I can no longer distin- 
guish tile forms of the pbycTs ; they are covered 
with mud ; and of the ‘ red ’ who held the ball, 
only his stockings and boots are visible. He will 
be crushed ! But no ! 1 heard him cry plain- 
tively from the midst of the mass, and his com- 
rades disentangle ihomsolvcs, and aid him to rise. 
He still holds the ball ; and ns he rises, he pbcea 
it Ixetwcen hb feet, and with his hands attempts to 
re-arraiigc hb tom ierscy. lU?* comrades on both 
sides assist him, They are friendly and uiniablo. 
Surely they must be very good-tcmi^ered. But 
what is thb i Tlie players crowd rouiul the unfor- 
tunate ‘ red * once more, supporting each other, 
while the possessor of the bull places it carefully 
within the circle foraied by tlieir muddy feet. 
Alas ! they will kill each other. What terrible 
kicks ! 1 can hear them ; but 1 cannot see, for all 
the players arc again, for some moments, mixed in 
! inextricable confusion. I ask my IVieiul if any ouc 
b hurt. He tells me coolly that this b only a 
I ‘ hack through,* and that no one is very much 
hurt. Truly these Englbh can suffer. 

I But now the ball has escaped from the ciowd of 
feet, and b rolling across the course towanb the goM 
of the ‘reds,* A ‘red’ seizes it once more in his 
arms ; but he is immediately kicked by a ‘ blue * 
until he falls and drops it. He is hurt, for there is 
blood on liis lips, and he does not rise. It is horri- 
ble ! There is a crowil at once, and a comrade goes 
for water to the coffec-slall. Ah ! he is very jiale, 
as he lies there on the grass. 1 ask my friend if he 
will die. He says that the ‘red * has only broken 
a rib. I think that the ‘blue’ di<l it, but I nm 
silent, for I am sick. Now the victim is carried 
away, and the game proceeds as befoi-e ; but I tell 
my friend that 1 have seen suflicient of hb uatioiial 
pastime, and that 1 am ready to zeturn with him 
to home. 

In the train he informs me that in England 
there are several kinds of football, each plajrecl 
in a different manner. What we have witnesseil 
is the ‘ Rugby gome.’ It is the favourite mode of 
playing at many places. I am silent, for have not 
my ideas of the chivalrous nature of sympathetic 
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Englishmen received a rude shock I I had heard 
that the national piistiiiies were healthy and in- 
vigorating. I am convinced that one of them at 
least is brutal. 


THE STOllAGE OP EXPLOSIVES. 

Some time ago^ we noticed v.arioiis inventions for 
the siife storage of gunpowder, and allinkMl inci- 
dentally to a device of W. II. (Chambers, Deputy- 
ooiumissary of Her Alajcsty's Control D(>partiucut| 
that jiroiiiised to secure perfect safety against ex- 
plosion— in clfcct, a plan, so to speak,' of rendering 
gunpowder fireproof. Since then, the invention 
has been thoroughly tested, and become the subject 
of a patent. The following account of experiments 
to test the iiiaga/ino or vessel containing the ex- 
plosive iiiatenal has just appeared in tiie Times 
newspaper. Jt ivill be read with interest by those 
wlio roc pi ire to keep giiiipowdcr on their premises, 
and also hy public hoi lies who have to adopt 
means for giiaiding against explosion. 

‘ The magazine is cvliiidrical or drnm-.«5hapcd in 
fonn, and can be made of any required size, so os 
to conform to the exigences of transport, and at 
the same lime to he useful in storages It coii-sists 
of an outer casing of galvanised sheet-iron, iderced 
with several small holes, through which any mois- 
ture or steam may escape from the body of the 
magazine when subjected to great heat, the holes 
being plugged with lad-lead. Next comes a lining 
of plaster of Paris in concrete state one inch 
thick, and coated on its interior surface tvith a thin 
layer of Portland cement. Inside this again is a 
IJ-inch thickness of plaster of Paris in powder and 
w'clL pressed down. An intermediate casing of 
thill sheet-iron, galy.aniscd, cciincs next, within i 
which is a oiic-iuch thickness of ground cork ; 
and, finally, an inner lining of sheet-zinc. This 
foriiis the sides and bottom of tlio inngazine, the 
liil being similarly constructed, and citlier screwed 
bodily into the mouth of the drum, so ns to he 
easily removable, or hinged to it. In cither case 
the lid is provided with proper fastenings, ami the 
meeting edges of the lid and body are lienucticully 
sealed. The portable magazines measure aliout 
thirty-two inches in height, with a diameter of 
twenty-eight inches, outside measurement; being 
hut little larger thou the portable iiiagozines at 
present in use. The effect of this method of cou- 
etruction is to obtain a very low conducting pow'cr 
— BO low that, on exposing a magazine to the heat 
of a lire sufficiently fierce to bring the outer cosing 
to a welding heat, the temperature in the interior 
is TULsed to from 214° to 210' Fahrenheit only. 
Another result is that, while practically tim-proof, 
tlie magazine is also damp-proof. On exposing 
the magazine to heat, the contained powder remains 
uninjured, instead of being spoilt, as in some cases 
it is, by the vaporisation of chemicals, with the 
object of rendering the contents inexplosivc. 
Before patenting his invention, Mr Chambers took 
the precaution, to test his system. The tc.sts were 
made by Messrs Miller and Herbert, engineers, of 
Heriotfield Works, Edinburgh. In test No. 1 a 
model drum-shaped magazine was mode use of, 
which was composed of on outer iron skin, then 
plaster of Paris in powder, inch thick, then on 
intermediate iron skin lined with concrete plaster 
of Paris one inch thick. Inside this drum some 
gonpouKler was placed, and the drum was then 
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immersed for twenty-four lioiirs in a tank of water. 
Upon examination the powder was found to be 
perfectly dry, and no moisture whatever w'os iiicli- 
cated inside the magazine. Test No. 2 consisted 
in placing the some cyliuder with the same powder 
ill It in a plumber’s lire for four and a half hours, a 
fierce liro being maintained meanwhile by the fan- 
blast. Jt ivas then Tcniuved from the fire, and left 
to cool; and when opened, tiie gunpowder was 
found perfectly good. In test No. 3 the same 
cylinder Wiis placed in a siuilli’s roigu,a registering 
thermometer being placed inside. The cylinder 
remained in the furge until every part of the outer 
casing hod become red-hot, a portion of it being at 
a welding heat, a strong fan-blast having been 
maintained the whole time. Upon cxaminatioiL 
the thermometer was found to have registered 
219° Fahi'enhoit. The gunpowder was placed in 
the cylinder tlio moment the thennometer was 
withdrawn, but was not ignited. Upon dropping 
a lighted paper into the magazine, however, 
the gunpowder exploded, shewing that it had 
not sultcrcd deterioration from tlie previous ex- 
periments. Ill lest No. 4 a closed c}diiider three 
inches thick, and composed of the non-conducting 
material only, witlioiit the iron casing, was kept 
in a reverberatory furnace for one hour and iilly ! 
minutes, a thermometer being placed inside. The I 
exterior was exposed to a white-heat, which cracked | 
the surface fur about half an inch ileep. Tlie tlior- ! 
mometer, however, registered an interior tempera- I 
lure of only 215'’. In the liiiul trial a cylinder | 
was used composed of two inches of plaster oirarif*, [ 
half ail inch of cork, one inch of plaster of Paris, i 
and again half an inch of cork, tlni lid being made ! 
ill the same way, no metal being used. Tliis j 
cylinder wus kept in a ivvcrberatory furnace for ' 
two hours, at the end of which time the outer wall 
was cnicked, us before, but the cork remained 
intact, the thermouietor registering 2M°.* 


TUB STRANtJKK’S URAYK 

ITk sleeps within a iiamoleHs grave, 
Where Sfiring's IiixuriiOit blossoms wave, 
Fur Suniiiier’s reign is nigh. 

The solitude .iroiind his tomb 
Is l>eautiful as Kilen’s bloom 
Ere beauty leiirned to die. 

Her fairest and most fragrant flowers 
Kind May in bright profusion showeni 
Ul)on that lovely spot ; 

Whore the sick heart and weary head 
Rest in their last dark, narrow bed, 
Forgetting and forgot. 


No drooping mourners kneel beside 
That lonely grave at even -tide, 

And bathe it with their tears ; 

But oft iho balmy dews of night 
Lave it in pity, when the light 
Of kindling stars appears. 

No loved ones breathe the holy prayer. 
Bat Nature’s incimsc fills the air, 

And seeks the distant sky. 

Her artless hymn the song-binl slnga^ 
The dreamy himi of insect wiug^ 

Are prayers tliat never die. 


Printed and Published by W. & B. 
noster Row, London, and 339 High Stnet, Kdxnbubqii. 
Alwfl sold ^ all B^kscUers* 
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THE KETTIiE-DEUM. 

The gradual advance of dinner from six to Rcvcn 
o’clock, seven to eight o’clock, and even later, has 
thrown the system of daily meals, to speak mechan- 
ically, out of gear. One result is pretty observable. 
Luncheon, which used to be a trifling affair about 
; or a little after mid-day, has expanded into a kind 
I of dinner at two to three o’clock. Many, indeed, 

' actually dine at that time, and make the late and 
\ ceremonious dinner little better than a bit of 
])urade or sham. That is to say, in so-called 
fashionable society, there are two dinners in the 
: day, at one of which peo]do appear in ordinary 
morning attire, and at the other in evening 
I dress. The protraction of the hour lor the 
i linal meal of the day has, however, had another 
Ti'sult. It has led to the interpolation of what is 
‘ known as the kettle-drum or afternoon tea about 
! live o’clock ; and it is of this intermediate and 
unceremonious refection that we wish to say a 
few words. 

The origin of the term ‘ kcttlc-clrnm ’ has 
never been clearly exphiined. A ‘drum’ used to 
be the name given to evening-parties a hundred 
years ago, and ^lossibly * kettle ’ has been prefixed 
to the Avord to impart the idea of a tea-kcttlc. 
Anyway, a kettle-drum happens to be a pleasant 
sort of meal — scarcely a meal at all, but only an 
excuse for meeting together in an easy manner at 
ail interval when one has nothing else to do; 
while some will accept it as a welcome prelude to 
the onerous task of * dressing for dinner.’ The 
afternoon tea or kettle-drum has other uses. Men 
have now no leisure for breakfast-parties, even if 
they were inclined to talk before facing the da/s j 
Work ; and the ponderous formality of the dinner j 
which fashion prescribes, to say nothing of its 
often finding men tired and jaded, forbids that 
I'lnc interchange of sentiments which renders 
Johnson’s tavern dinners or the sociable feasts of 
Holland House so pleasant a retrospect iu these 
days and nights of hurry. Much of the friendly 
bdk of a countiy-housc, or the liveliness of a 
London mansion, crystallises round the kcttlc- 
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drum. Mrs Jones and Mr Thompson have sat 
for five minutes in tlieir hostess’s drawing-room, 
looking prim and starched, and very frigidly 
abusing the hot weatlicr. Suddenly, the lady 
of the hoii.se, with a bright thought, rings the 
hell ; tea appears, and at once they thaw, while 
the conversation runs on again, sparkling through 
its ordinary channels. Or it has been a cold snowy 
afternoon in November ; the women did not care 
to leave the house ; ennui has reigned triumphant, 
and the painted ancestors on the walls have 
been frowning with gloomy brows on the modem 
fine ladles boncaili ; when suddenly tea is brought 
into that most charming room of a 001111117-1101186, 
the inner hall or first drawing-room. Smiles 
forthwith brighten out, nn»l a ripple of murmured 
chit-chat ensues. Then in walk Charlie and the 
captain in knickerbockers and shooting-jackets, 
while young Vitz and Major Stocks ride up to the 
door on their nags, all glad of civilised society 
after severe outdoor cxcrci.se, and thankful for the 
cup of tea, which at any other time they would 
despise. How pleasant, thou, is the low easy- 
chair,the blazing brands on the * dogs,’ their flicker 
on the china and hric-H-brac around, the 2JMjt-8oinis 
of the ladies, only too glad to turn handmaids for 
the nonce, the heightened colour of Alice, the List 
new song warbled by Kate ; until the bell warns 
the cosy party that it is time to dress for dinner. 

But if that most agreeable lefreshincnt, after- 
noon tea, has to answer for much of the scandal and 
uncharitable siinniscs of society, perhaps people 
do not settle down to this sorxy employment with 
the same deliberation os the ladies, when they 
enter the drawing-room after dinner ; still the 
light shafts w'hich arc sped are none the less 
dangerous from being uupremcdititcd. Tea has 
long had to sutrer under the imputation of gossip, 
and afternoon tea quite keeps up its character. 
Little did that arch-gossip Pepya reflect, when he 
wrote in his Diary, on Sept 25 , 1660 , *1 did 
send for a cup of tea, a China drink of which I 
had never drunk before,’ that he was talking of 
A power which should hereafter fill so many diaries 
with gossiping trivialities. 
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Though afternoon tea is a product of advanced 
civilisation, its analogues may be found in the past. 
Thus Isidore, a grammarian of the seventh cen- 
tury, explains the Roman meal called msrenda^ 
concerning which antiquaries have always l)ccn 
puzzled, as having been * food taken in the after- 
noon, to be eaten after mid-day, and jnst before 
dinner ; whence,’ he adds, * certain call it anteccenia^ 
or dinner prelude. This exactly corresponds to 
our cup of tea taken in the aftcmooii jnst before 
dinner. So that in this case, os in so many others, I 
tiiere is nothing new under the sun. Lucu litis 
gathered his guests around him in the shady arbour 
at his country-house for merenda on oppressive 
ai'tcnioons, just as cups of tea now solace our 
voung people under the croriuct tent, before the 


young people under the croquet tent, before the 
dressiiig-bcll rings. 

Leaving out of sight teetotal agitation, the 
teacup has thus become to a certain extent a 
power in the state ; nor is there much fear, at 
least in our own tinu^, of its becoming a corrupt 
one. And yet it is from the natural process of 
development that a change may pass over its 
fortunes ; its goodness die of a plethora. As soon 
os parliament abandons late sittings, dinner nuiy 
perliups return to n more sensible hour, lunch 
modestly put in its claims again, and the gun- 
powder of afternoon tea explode into empty space. 
A generation will grieve over it, and the phil- 
osophers of the future set themselves to spccuLitc 
on Its exact value amongst the fashionable agents | 
of the nineteenth century. Finally, to be rcloj^ted 
in their opinion to tliat limbo of vanities whitlier 
ascend the cast-olF delights of society. 

Some thought it mounted to the lunar sphere, 

Since all things lost on earth are treasuriMl there. 
There broken vows and doatli-bed alms are found, 
And lovers’ hearts with ends of ribbon l)ound : 

Cages for gnats, and chains to yoke a 
Rncd butterflies, and tomes of casuistry. 


Or, if we may venture to alter Popc- 
bohea.’ 
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GLENGAIRN, 

A DRAMATIC RTOilY TN THREE ACTS. 

SjKcond act. 

As much OS two years elapse ; the Edinburgh 
tradesmen have almost forgot that funny, though 
losing piece of business with Loid Glencairu, and 
his lor^hip has to all appearance vanished from 
the face of tho earth. Glencairu, however, hod 
only changed the scene of operations to the United 
States of America, and at the same time changed 
his designation. He was no longer a claimant for 
the Glencaim peerage, but a scion of the noble 
House of Gordon, if not actually Earl of Aberdeen. 
We have thought over what could be his lord- 
ship’s reasons for honouring the Aberdeen family 
by the adoption of their surname, and have arrived 
at the b^ef that his choice of name was 
chiefliy due to the possession of note-papers with 
the earl’s coronet, and the monogram H. Q., or 
Q. H., just as you chose to read it Possessing a 
quantity of these note-papers, his lordship needed 
to make no change. He was Hamilton, Lord 


Gordon, or, if you like, George Hamilton Gordon, 
Earl of Aberdeen. 

I Whatever governed his lordship’s dioico of title, 
he cost up at St Paul, Minnesota, one of the 
western states of America, in the summer of 1870, 
shortly after having abruptly disappeared from 
London. At first he said little about himself, was 
modest in his hearing, and, with the money he had 
carried off, ho wiis able to settle his bills regularly. 
While efforts were making to discover who he 
was, he placed himself in correspondence with the 
officers of the Northern Pacific Railroad, with tho 
intention, as he said, of purchasing fifty thuusund 
or sixty thousand acres of land on which to jdaub 
a Scotch colony. To purchase laiid in such a 
wholesale manner raised a high opinion of liis 
wealth, while his note-papers, with the coronet, let 
it be understood that he was a man of rank, lie 
was accordingly treated as a lor<l, and becutning 
the lion of tho hour, he expressed liinisclf os being 
grateful for all the kindness shewn him ; in token 
of which he made some liandKonic prosciits of 
jewellery. What ensiiejl, as described in a Jlliii- 
ncapolis newspaper, re;uls like a novel. | 

‘ lleing interviewed by the ollicers of the I’acilic 
Railway regarding his pro|)(»s(‘d piirchast*. of laiuls— 
“Yes,” .he said ; “1 do covet a few acres of your 
beautiful lands ; not for myself — I have more than 
enough for my poor life- • but for my d(;ar sisler, fnu 
the gratification of her beiievoletice. Site wonM 
like to present to some of my old tenants lands in 
your free republic, where they may rear llicir 
familicjs in xxtnce and plenty ; and U) gr.ilify my 
beautiful si.ster L would like to buy a fiuv thousand 
acres — not many thousand, certainly - say ahoiit 
fifty thousand acro.^ or so -ju.st a little for my poor 
jKJOjde.” Then there was a buzz ! The oHhai of 
the Northern Pacific was agihited. lleitj was a 
lonl, who cared nothing for money, aii'l who 
wanted a little bit of land —fifty tlujii.^aiid aen's, 
for benevolent piirpooes. He would like to iii.<[»ect 
it, of course, before purcliasing. So they cquipiicd 
a caravan, and led him promptly forth. It Wiis the 
last of August when the princely retinue started 
from St Paul to the Northern Pacific, under com- 
mand of Colonel Loomis, the deviser and com- ' 
mander of tho excursion. Can the glories of that 
caravan be told? Jt was equippeil for a Imd. 
There were lialf-a-»lo/.eii teams with a carriage 
fur Milord, besides the omnibuses, ambulances, 
There wens twelve men to do the manual labour, 
with a French cook and negro waitew in linen 
aprons and white gloves, and tho royal table was 
unloaded from the baggage-wiigoiis at every meal, 
and set out with fresh napkins, silver-plate, and 
china. It was truly gorgeous ! Every luxury that 
the markets of Chicago, St Paul, and Miuneap')lis 
could produce "was there ; oiul all tho game ol 
the boundless prairie, from woodcock to buffalo. 
Cliampagiie three times a day. When the caravan 
had skirted Oak Lake, Milonl wanted to see Fergus 
Falls; and when he liad done Fergus Falls, he 
longed lor Moreheud; and when ho had digested 
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Morehead, he yearned to extend his excursion 
heyond the Red River. So on and on the deluded 
Loomis pressed, ever Toweling the sable waiters, 
ever cajoling and reproaching the French cook, ever 
excited between anticipation and apprehension, 
and ever sending relays of niessengcrs for more 
potted grouse, more cranbeny jelly, and more 
champagne. In November the party came back 
half-frozen. Milonl hufl selected hia fifty thou- 
sand acres in Otter Tail and Beaver counties. The 
Northern Pacidc Railroad Company footed the bills 
—fifteen thousand dollars for two months. The 
absurd farce was at an end. Milord Gordon did 
not buy the land for his poor tenants, and he never 
again mentioned his beautiful and benevolent 
sister to anybody.’ 

Having travelled about for a few months, makipg 
himself acquainted with the various railway 
schemes of the country, Gordon in 1871 lighted 
down on New York, there, as we shall see, to com- 
mence business by appearing as a grand millionaire. 
He was the Right Honourable Lord Gordon, an 
Kiiglish nobleman in the House of Lords, where he 
was always listened to with marked attention. lie 
owned vast estates in ScotLand, with a numerous 
tenantry, who were desirous to emigrate. He 
had come to America to seek out a locality where 
they might settle as a community ; alrcoily lie hud 
iniule incpiiries, and he designed to go westwards 
for the purpose. In two ways, this was a clever 
idea of his lordship. The Americans, with all their 
republicanism, are the most arrant tuft-hunters. 
They run after persons with a title, and, as has 
just been obser\’ed, a number of them are eager to 
get hold of any one who will buy large lots of 
laud in the western part of the Rtati:s. Lord 
Gordon was in request, dmost treated like a prince. 
No doubt, great skill was required for the perlorni- 
nnee of his new rule. But his lunlship was fit 
for it all. With the easy composure of an Riiglisli 
nobleman, his anecdotes of high life in London, 
his talk of lords and ladies at court, the oll-han«l 
narnitives of his landed property and conuectinns, 
his anxiety to be useful in promoting the emigra- 
tion of his poor tenants, and his willingness to bear 
all the expense, brought him into notice. Horace 
Greeley lielieved in him, and took him up. More 
strange still, his lonlship had the address to impose 
on Jay Gould, one of the ucutest men of the age. 
This we consider to have been a really marvellous 
feat, and we must tell how it Imppened, drawing 
the more salient particulars fi'oiu a volume of 
printed law-papers connected w'ith the process of 
Gould verm Gordon in the supreme court, county 
of New York. 

In bis first affidavit before the court, Gould says : 
'In the month of Febniaiy lost [1872], I was 
informed by hir William Bclden, tliat the Right 
Honourable Lord Gordon, otherwise known os 
the Earl of Aberdeen, a Scottish nobleman, was 
temporarily in the city; that he claimed to be 
loil^cly interested in the stock of tlic Erie Railway 
Company, of which I was then President ; and at 


Mr Belden’s request I sent him a complimentary 
pass over the Erie Railway.' For the compliment 
so handsomely paid, his lordship promptly de- 
spatched an acknowledgment by a note, which 
now lies before us ; it is written in a scrawling 
aristocratic hand, surmounted by the carl’s coronet 
and monogram, and is as follows : ‘ Lord Gordon 
presents compliments, and begs to acknowledge 
receipt of Complimentary Pass over the Erie Ry, 
of w’hich he will be happy to avail himself in the 
event of his passing over the Line.' As it was sub- 
sequently represented that Lord Gordon, from his 
connection with English sharcliulders, had a con- 
trolling interest in the stock of the Erie Railway, 
Gould called on him at his rooms in tlie Metro- 
politan Hotel. At this juncture, it is to he under- 
stood, there was an approaching crisis in the 
management of the Eric Railway, and Gould was 
hopeful of being supported through his lonlship’s 
influence. All very well, one would say ; but 
surely the first thing he ought to have done was to 
assure himself that Gonlun had any influence at 
all. Mr Gonld appears by a sort of infatuation to 
have been lulled into confidence by the wild pre- 
tensions and assumed title of thb impostor, who 
led him to believe that he was possessed of large 
landed estates in Great Britain ; that for many 
years he had been in receipt of an animal income 
of about thr({C millions of dollars ; and that he hod 
already invested large sums in American securitioii. 
As for the Erie Railway Ooiiipany he owned thirty 
million of dollars in the capital stock, and had tJie 
control of twenty more millions, owned by his 
friemls in England ; in short, that he and his 
friends possessed a majority in the concern, which 
w.is substantially in his power. It fills one with 
amaxeiiient to know that Gould in his credulity, 
and in the hope, as it were, of buying over 
Guidon, believed all this nonsense, and ciigageil 
to deposit with him in security, as a mark 
of his good faith in hia lordship, property to the 
value of five hundred thousand dollars, to be 
returned on the election of the Boaixl of Direc- 
tors in the way reckoned on. Stocks ns 8])(>ciiied 
to the value of three hundred thousand dollars, 
with tw'O huiidrcil thousand dollars (forty thousand 
pounds) in money, were accordingly handed over. 
Did ever adventurer without n shilling he could 
call his own, ami by dint of mere audacity, make 
such a tremondoua haul i 
Gonloii, of course, failed to do what was expected 
of liim, and Gould was furious on liudiug t^t he 
had been imposed on by a wretcheil interloper. 
Sending to London (wbeu a little too late) to 
inquire as to the true character of his lordship, 
he ascertained that this magnificent personage 
could be nothing else than an impostor. Shocking 
revelation! The great Gould outwittetl by an Eng- 
lish adventurer 1 In the annals of villainy there 
w'us hardly anything more grotesque. Roused 
to a sense of his wrongs, Gould set tlie law to 
work, for which we are greatly obliged to him, 
as it lets us into a knowledge of a monstrously 
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ueidrious affair. Qould, we con see, from hie local 
knowledge and leanings, vraa too much for Gordon, 
who stood on the defensive. Yet, he had his 
solicitors, and shewed light lie hud a good deal 
to say for himself in the way of ingenious hani- 
hoozlexncnt He actually raised a counter-action, 
Gordon versus Gould, in which he endeavoured to 
uiaiiitain his claim to the property that had been 
indiscreetly put in his possession. In time, how- 
ever, and by a little maiiccuvring, in which a 
judge was concerned, he, under pressure, gave bock 
part of his plunder. 

Abridging from an affidavit, wc shall let Gould 
explain how he achieved this remarkable success 
through the friendly assistance of Hr 'William 
Belden, to whom he mentioned the circumstances. 

* Mr Belden said that as Gordon had been a guest 
of his, and he knew him very well, he believed 
that if he could sec him, he would return the 
moneys and securities which I hail given him, 
without legal proceedings, or satisfy me they were 
not necessary. Beldcn aud I theu started to go to 
the Metropolitan Hotel for the purpose of seeing 
Gordon ; on my way, having occasion to see Mr 
Tweed, who said lie knew nothing of Gordon, but 
if I thought he was a swiudlcr, 1 had better sec 
Judge Sbandley about liiin, who was then in the 
next room waiting to see him on business; he 
acconlingly called Judge IShandley into the room 
where wc were, and said to him that we wished to 
talk to him. We told the judge vciy brielly that 
a man stopping at the MetJ-opolitaii Hotel had 
ohtaiiicd a large amount of moneys and securities 
from me, and that 1 hail been led to think tluit he 
was probably an iiniiostor, and meant to swindle 
me, and that we were going up to the hotel to 
see the man. 1 asked him what course 1 could 
pumue in case Gordon refused to give up the 
money and securities, and lie said I could have 
him arrested, of course, on applying to any 
magistrate; he said he should be at the hotel 
that afternoon, and would be tliere very soon, 
and if 1 desired to do so, 1 could ajiply to him 
there for my man’s arrest. Mr Beldcn and I 
went directly to the Metropolitan Hotel I went 
immediately to room No. 112. 1 did not go into 
the billiard-rooiii, or to the bar-room, but went 
directly to room No. 112, to which 1 have always 
had free access. There Mr Beldcn and I sat down, 
and I proceeded to give him a list of the securi- 
ties which Gordon hod belonging to mo. While 
we were so occupied, Judge Shaiidlcy came in. 
It was suggested that we should need an officer, 
and a police-officer was procured. Mr Beldcn 
left the room to go to Gordon, and in a few 
minutes he ictumed, stating that Gordon [under 
a hint as to a police-officer and a warrant being 
at hand a few rooms off] was perfectly willing to 
hand back my money and securities ; and there- 
upon I gave Mr Behlen a note to the effect that 
he should represent mo. Mr Belden went back 
to Gordon’s room, and shortly after he returned, 
and handed me packages containing two hundred 


thousand dollars, and also some of the securities 
which 1 hail giveu to Gordon. Mr Belden told 
me that Gordon had promised to hand the balance 
of the securities to him that evening. I then left ! 
the hotel' We gather from this that Gould re- ; 
covered the money lie had given to Gordon, but ; 
that a portion of the stock connected with certain ' 
undertakings remained to bo surrendered. This 
stock, over which Gordon hod no valid claim, and 
which he cng^iged to return that evening, was not ; 
returned. The promise to give it bimk to the • 
rightful owner was illusory. Gordon had cither j 
disposed of it for his own advantage, or placed it 
for sale in the hands of stock-brokers at Pbila- ! 
dclphia, where a process of restitution was insti- i 
tilted. 

It is observable throughout this cxtraordinaiy ; 
litigation that much ignorance prevails in the i 
United States regarding the British peerage and - 
their titles. To clear up matters, it was found 
necessary to appeal to an expert, who made a 
business of giving advice respecting claims to 
coats of arms, and titular heritages in Gri^at : 
Britiiin. The knowledge of there being such a : 
professional adviser does not (pitc surprise ns, 
for we remember seeing an office in the Bro.'id- ! 
way, New York, w'liere Kiiglisli coats of arms were 
ailjudgeil and distributed as articles of merchandise. 

In the present instance, the expert was Robert 
Shelton Mackenzie, Doctor of Laws, at L'hiladclpliio, 
who had made a simcial study of British prerngo 
history, the rules of heraldry, and titles of honour. 
By this learned authority it was shewn that ‘if 
there was a Lord Gordon, he would use llie 
coronet of a baron, and not of the higlier degree 
of an curl ; and if there existed tho son of a , 
duke or marquis with the courtesy title of Lord i 
George Gorrlon, he would not use his father's j 
coronet, but simply the family crest, inasmuch us ^ 
the law, not recognising titles of courtesy, would ; 
regard him as a commoner only ; and any official j 
statement would describe him as George Gordon, ; 
Esquire, commonly called Lord Gordon.’ i 

as for the monogram, G. U., employed under tlie , 
coronet in his note-papers, if meant to indicate j 
Gcoigc Hamilton Gonlon, Earl of Aberdeen, it ! 
could not be correct, for the young Earl of Abcr- | 
deeii Wiis now triivelliiig in Italy. In fact, tlie ; 
monogram with an carl’s coronet was an unwarrant- , 
able assumption. 

In the course of his judicial examinations, 
Gordon spoke of having transactions with one 
Count Charles Henry de Crano, residing in ‘ Cam- 
bridge Square, Nottiug Hill, London,’ and whom 
ho represented to be his step-father. It was 
deemed important to discover if there was any 
such mighty personage, or if he was only a flight 
of fancy. Communications were forthwith opened 
with tho London authorities ; and wc have some 
diverting evidence of detectives and letter-car- 
riers, regarding their efforts to diswver a man 
who never existed; they might just as well 
have been sent traveling through London to find 
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out any of the heroes of Dickens’s novels. George 
Qreeuhatn, of the Detective Department of the 
Metropolitan Police, hciii" able to speak French, 
Italian, and German, declares before a magistrate 
at the Mansion House, that he liod visitCMl every 
house in Pembrid^ Square, Nutting Hill, and 
every house in Cambridge Square, Paddington, 
but no De Crano was to be found. Besides this, 
he says, he visited not only all the private dwell- 
ings about Netting Hill, but all the jjrovisioii- 
shops, butchers’, bakers’, grocers’, chemists’, and 
other shops, and that he could not find a 
single person who ever so much as heard of any 
one called Dc Crano. The legations of Austria, 
France, Spain, and Italy were equally ignorant 
on the subject It was clear that De Cniiio was 
an invention. Next, wo have a number of decla- 
rations, before magistrates, of noblemen — the Mar- 
quis of Hnntly, the Earl of Aberdeen, and others 
—to the effect that they had no connection with, 
and knew nothing of the person styling himsrdf 
Lord Gordon. Also, the aflidavit of J. R. Planche, 
Somerset Herald, declaring that the hearing an 
earPs coronet over a monogram was an irregularity 
unknown to the laws of arms. In justice to Jay 
Gould, wc must say he spared neither trouble nor 
expense to discover the charueter of the adventurer 
by whom he hud been victimised. 

Meanwhile, during these proceedings, Gordon 
felt that the net was closing around him. At 
the instance of Gould, on a charge of obtaining 
property on false pretences, he had been brought 
befoip a judge, and was only liberated on linding 
hail to a large amount Had the e^isc come to a 
regular trial, his lordship might possibly, by 
underhand moans, not unknown in Amoricaii law 
practice, have been acquitted. Tlie case, however, 
never got the length of a trial. Gonlon, to bis 
dismay, heard that Jay Gould, in his indefatigable 
endeavours to procure a conviction, had taken 
steps to secuTC the attendance of Mr Smith of 
Marshall nml Sons, and that, in fact, tliat gcnlle- 
man Avas already on his way to New York. All, 
he now' knew, would be lost unless Smith wont 
to the bottom of the soa, or was somehow made 
away with on his arrival. Leaving GoihIoh in an 
unenviable state of suspense as to the possibly 
disagreeable upshot of liis frauds, wc drop the 
ciuioin on the second act, and leave the wind-up 
of the drama to a concluding paper. w. r. 

ABOUT ICELAND. 

Cai*tain Burton’s visit to Iceland, of ivliich the 
two volumes wc arc about to notice are a record, 
^'08 mode rather more than two years ago ; hut the 
delay in publication has distinct advantages. There 
posnbly he some loss of freshness in the nar- 
rative^ though that is in general spirited enough, 
hut there is a counterbalancing gain. The due 
amount of reflection which the interval 1)ct\vccii 
the date of Captain Burton’s sojourn in Iceland 
mid that of the publication of his hook has enabled 
liim to bestow upon his subject, has prevented 
anyt hing like hasty or inartistic work; and the 


perspective, proportion, and disposition of light 
and shatle which the author has observed in the 
arrangement of his material, and which is very 
desirable in a book of this sort, would have been 
impossible, hod it been more hurriedly done. 
Books ui>ou Iceland have not been few, and it is 
probable that a good deal of exaggeration has been 
written concerning the country, especially in regard 
to its natural features. A perusal of (’aptain Bur- 
ton’s volumes leaves the impression of their being 
a candiil, impartial, and Inistworthy estimate of the 
subject. The niuhor has not relied entirely upon 
the conceptions which ho himself formed of the 
country and its people, hut has carefully compared 
them witli those of other travellers, making him- 
self acf|iiainted with almost everything that has 
been written that would be likely to assist him in 
Ills work. The result is an exhaustive book, 
wherein no aspect of the subject seems to he left 
untouched.* 

Captain Burton landed in Iceland, as was most 
natural, at the capital, Rc^'kjavik. Reykjavik is 
a place which has made a lair amount of progress, 
considering the remoteness of its position, during 
the last half-cenlury. Seventy vears ago it was 
nothing more than a fishing village, containing 
some seven hundrLMl inliabitints. It may now be 
considered a ‘ fair north -of-Europe port,* its popu- 
lation in 1870, when the census was last taken, 
being 2021, which is incretiscd by about live hun- 
dml during the annual fair. The town is built on 
each side of n small and gradually sloping river- 
valley, which drains the Tjorn, a lakelet to the 
south, in extent about eight hundred yards long, 
by four hundred broad. The streets are for the 
most part well ^^lanned — slraiglit, hranl, and mac- 
adamised, but little can be said for tlieir cleanli- 
ness. I'lic drains arc allowed to remain foul for 
long |)eriods, and Reykjavik is pervailed through- 
out with * an ancient lish-like smell,’ against which, 
custom seems to have rendered the inhabitants 
proof. The houses are built w’itli little regularity, 
chiefly of wooden fniinc works of joists, filled ‘with 
basaltic slabs, and mortar blue with dark sand,’ 
and the walls are boanlcil over. Most of the 
him.ses have ganlcns, which arc neatly kept, planted 
with vegetables and the hanlier sorts of flowers 
and fruit-trees. In this direction givat advance 
has been made by the Icelanders. In 1810, in 
Reykjavik, there was ‘not a single ganlen or 
vegetable of any kind.’ The. most characteristic 
part of lleykjavik is that inhabited by the class 
of people called Tomtliusmeii, or ‘ empty-house 
iiieii,’ the iiiajt'rity of whom arc engaged solely 
ill fishing. They form by far the largest portion 
of the community, and their dwelling- phices 
ai'e, in point of architecture, a composite of the 
Irish shanty, the cabin of the Far West, and 
the earth- covered hut of the Esquimau. Their 
shape is an oblong jiarallelogram ; the mate- 
rial of which they are built, basaltic blocks. 
Peats supply the place of mortar ; the walls are 
sunk two or three feet below the ground ; they 
possess generally two single-paiied windows, and 
the steeply sloped turfed roofs ‘yield a superior 
crop of grass.’ A peculiarity of these houses is, 
that they appoaras if gathering themselves togetlier 


* Ultima Thule : a Summer in leclaml. By C-aptain 
Bichard F. Burton. WiUiun P. Nimuio, Loudon and 
Ediubuigh. 
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and pushing fcfrward against the wind, the rain, 
and the snow, as though compelled by an a^ressivc 
climate always to maintain the most difcusive 
attitude possible. 

Reykjavik was the centre from which Captain 
Burton made his several expeditious and explora- 
tions throughout the country. During the five 
months of his stay in Iceland, he became thor- 
oughly acquainted with its physical characteristics, 
and with the past history as well as the present 
life and condition of its people. It is of tnis last 
point we would chiefiy treat. 

The estimates which dilTereiit travellers have 
formed of the national character of the Icelanders 
vary greatly. One represents them as gloomy, 
ungoninl, stubborn, suspicious, slothful, greedy, 
and unscrupulous; another writer, denying all 
this, caUs them dignified, law-abiding, cheerful, 
frank, pious, contented, intellectual, hospitable, and 
not markedly addicted to any vice except that of 
drunkenness. As might be expected, the truth 
probably lies somewhere between these two ex- 
tremes. Captain Burton has studied the Icelandic 
character closely, and describes it as nearly resem- 
bling that of other northern pcoxdcs, though, at the 
same time, isolation has preserved for it certain 
distinct national traits. The Icelanders arc dis- 
tinguished by truthfulness, mingling this trutliful- 
ness of their own, however, with a strong suspicion 
and distnist of others; in this rcscmhliiig the Lap- 
landers and other north men. As compared with 
the n.'itives of Southern Europe, they are stolid 
and slow-witted. Having little at home to stimu- 
late in them invention or enterprise, they are 
strongly conservative ; but abroad they are without 
ditficulty stirred to ambition and emulation. The 
Icelander is a Marge-brained and strong-brained 
mail,’ naturally of a slow and solid mental habit, 
but capable of a high degree of education and 
culture. All the iullueuces which surround him 
at home tend to make him indolent and phleg- 
matic ; but abroad he becomes ciicigetic, self- 
reliant, and coura^ous. What the Icelander was 
a century ago, he is still. The manner of his life 
has altered very little during the past hundred 
veal's. While the rest of the civilise*! worhl Inis 
been advancing with such rapid strides, he has 
I'eiiiainefi, perforce, almost stationary. 

Education in Iceland is pretty generally (liffuscd, 
but docs not reach a high standard. All cuii, more 
or less, read and write ; but, owing in a great 
measure to the thinness of the population, the 
pursuit of knowledge seems evidetilly to bo 
carried on under difficulties. ‘Learning among 
the Icelanders,’ our author says, using a well- 
known quotation, Ms like bread in a besieged 
town ; every man gets a mouthful, but no man a 
meal.’ There are other places besides Iceland of 
which this could be said. 

The wealth of Iceland consists chiefiy in its 
f^ross-lands. Flocks and herds provide the most 
impor^t means of livelihood to the people, and 
the chief source of industry and commerce. The 
fields ore naturally grassed, not seeded, the plough 
and harrow being in little use. The grass is soft 
and thick, growing to a height of about six inches ; 
and the hay made from it is of excellent quality 
pd sweetness. White clover grows readily in the 
island, as do also potatoes and various other of the 
hardier sorts of ^rden produce. Attciiipts have 
at different times been made to introduce several 


kinds of grain, but as yet without success ; and it is 
still doubtful whether the warm season in Iceland 
is sufficiently long to ripen it Moreover, the 
preliminary expense, which would have to be 
incurred before the cxpcriiiient of grain cultivation 
could be properly mode, such os the levelling of 
the soil, is greater than the formers could afionl. 
The best farms are on the iioith side of the 
island, the south-western coasts being inhabited 
chiefly by a fishing population. The homes of the 
agricultural and pastoral class nowhere form even 
the smallest village. Nothing that can be called 
a towiisliip is found except on the seaboard. 

Three tliuusand five hundred boats, and about 
five thousand men, are employed in working the 
Iceland fisheries. The proportion of the popula- 
tion whose regular occupation is fishing is only 
one-tenth of that engaged upon the farms ; but 
during the busy season of the year, laigo numbers 
of the peasants betake themselves to the coasts, 
and the wdiolo activity and interest of the people 
arc for the time centred upon fishing. It is this 
industry. Captain Burton aiririiis, which has ‘de- 
teriiiincd more than anything else the modes 
and iiispinitiun of the national life.’ The thive 
most important kinds of fishing arc the cod, 
the shark, and the whale fishery. The western 
coasts, the most desolate in appearance beyond 
almost all other pirts of the island, are especially 
lich ill cud, and possess excellent spawning 
grounds. Amateurs of the rod find good sport in 
Iceland, hut, generally speaking, of a pretty rough 
kind. ‘ The tish either rush at the bait, swallow- 
ing the food before it touches the water, or lie 
sulking, and will iiul be ])ersuudcd to rise.’ AIL 
the lakes and rivers, except those which h.ivc 
their sources immeiliutol^ in siiow-moimtain^, are 
plentifully stocked with IisIl 

The female part of the population of Iceland 
is employed during winter chielly in w'eavliig 
and kiiitlnig, and during summer in spinning yarn. 
The loom — a ]jriiiiitlve construction, not much 
superior, seemingly, to that used among the ancient 
Egyptians and the inhabitants of (’eniral Afiica 
at the present day — is foiiini in every farm-house. 
With it a clever hand will weave tlu-ce yards a 
day. A favourite employment in Ictdand is 
gathering eider-down, which occupies both men 
and wuiiicn, and is carried on during the aiituniii 
and winter. In 1870 as much m 7!M)i) pounds 
of down was exported from the island ; but 
the profits of the industry are small. Other pro- 
ductions of the island are the w^ell-kiiown Iceland 
spar and Iceland mo.ss, the former being crystal- 
lised carbonate of lime. 

During his stay in Reykjavik, Captain Burton 
was hoHpitebly entertained at the houses of several 
of the chief families, and found the society kindly 
and pleasant Those whom he visited spoke 
English and French. The custom of drinking 
healths, which has almost entirely disappeared 
among us, is still kept up at Icelandic dinner- 
tables. The drinker oows, tilts his class alightijr 
forward towards the person whose health he w 
drinking, and bows again. A curious practice 
is observed when a fresh bottle of wine is drawn. 
Before helping your neighbour, you first spiU a 
few drops mto your own glass. The saine custom 
prevails, Captain Burton tells us, in tozd. At 
the conclusion of a dinner in Iceland, all i^e, and 
whether previously introduced or not, bow or 
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shako hands with each other, and, with the host 
and hostess, exclaiming * Velkomme.’ The gen- 
tlcinon do not continue sitting at the table after 
the ladies have left — a practice which some may 
think inighi be adopted with iulvaiitagc in England, 
and which is indeed being already followed to a 
considerable extent among us. 

Of course, Captain Buiton visited TTckla and the 
Geysir^ lie calls it ‘ indeed a Cockney trip ;* but 
^ a visit to IcLdand without it, would be much 
like Dante|s Commedia with the Inferno omitted.’ 
But Captain Burton’s account of Hekla and the 
Geysirs dilfers inurkcdly from the descriptions of 
former^ travellers, in that it is very much less 
ciithu 3 ia.stic and wonder-moving. Must of us 
Lave been accustomed from our school-days to 
reganl these two natural plienomcna as among the 

* wonders of the world;’ but Captiiin Burton’s 
matter-of-fact narrative goes some way to dispel 
this idea in his readers mind But the reason 
that Hekla and the Geysirs failed to present to our 
author the same aspects of Ulirilling horror,’ 

* majestic grandeur,’ and ‘heavenly beauty,' as they 
apparently did to the iiiujorily of his predeces- 
sors, may piubahly to a great extent be explained 
by the fact, that he lias seen so very much 
more of the marvellous in creation than most 
men. What might strike with wonder the trav- j 
elhtr of average experience might easily stir no 
great niiiount of a.stonishnient in one w'ho has 
pretty nearly traverse«l the wide worhl over. He 
assures us, however, that ‘the dozen intelligent 
English tourists ’ who were in Iceland at the same 
time .as himself, all agreed in forming an estimate of 
what they saw corresponding with his own. We 
would not like to say that the opinion of any of 
these geiitleuicn was at all inQuenced by that of (Cap- 
tain Burton, and wc cannot attempt to suggest how 
this stateiiieiit may be reconciled witli the descrip- 
tion which wc have of Hekla and the Ge3'8irs by 
<ithcr travellers. Captain Burton would settle the 
matter b}' at once ufHrmiiig that all previous 
accounts have been vast, tliougli doubtless not wilful, 
exaggerations. ‘ The Hekla in reality,’ he sajrs, ‘is 
a cuiiimonplacc heap, half the height of Hermon, 
and a mere pigmy compared with the Aiuliiie 
peaks, rising detached from the plains ; about three 
and a half miles in circumference, hacked hy the 

I .snows of the Tiiidafjall and Toiiarjdkull, and sup- 
porting a sky-line that varies greatly with the 
angle under which it is seen. A pair of white 
})utches represent the “ eternal snows.” On the 
right of the picture is the steep but utterly’ uiiim- 
]iOTlant Thnhyriiingr, crowned with its bcnch- 
j mark; to the left the Skarusfjall, variegated green 
and ‘black; and in the centre the BJolfiil, a western 
buttress of the main building, which becomes 
alternately a sadillc-bock, a dorsum, and an clc- 
; phant’s head, trunk, and shoulders.’ 

I Captain Burton found the ascent of Hekla slow 
I but comparatively^ easy work, two young Eimlish 
I ladies accompanying his party. Ho had reuti of 
I ^concealed abysses,’ ‘crevossea to be crossed,’ 
i places where ‘a slip would be to roll to dcstnic- 
tiun ;’ but none of tnese were encountered by him. 
Our author went to Iceland with a strong convic- 
tion tliat much of exaggeration had been written 
about that country ; so that wc may consider that 
the estimate which lie gives us of ito natural phe- 
nomena has not received its tinge from any great 
feeling of disappointment, at oiiyrate. The Geysirs 


moved him to no stronger emotion of wonder than 
did Hekla. ‘Nothing,’ he writes, ‘c.an be meaner 
than their appearance, especially to the tourist who 
travels as usual from Keykjavik ; nothing more 
ridiculous than the contrast of this pin’s point, this 
atom of pyritic forniatiun, with the gigantic theory 
which it was held to prove, earth’s central fire, the 
now obsolete dream of classical philosophers and 
“ celebrated academicians ; ” notliing more curious 
than the contnist between Nature and Art, between 
I what we see in life, and what wc find in travellers’ 
illustrations.’ 

Our author deals as fairly as he can both by Lis 
readers and those writers on Iceland from whose 
verdicts he feels bound to differ, in that he gives 
us liberal quotations from several of the latter, 
as a set-oif to his own generally unenthusiastic 
narrative. It is as well that avc, on our part, 
should supply'’ our readers with at least a sentence 
from a traveller who has described the beauW of 
the Geysirs ivith a vivi«l pen : ‘The charm oi the 
Gej'sirs at Kitykir could not be exceeded; tlie 
shafts, as they rose, curved outwards all round in 
perfect symmetry, a tree of live water, throwing 
off steam, but not siillicicnt to obscure its mar- , 
vellous beauty, as the sun sparkled among its | 
branches.’ It is difficult to believe that the writer l 
of the above ilid not actually behold Bomething 
like the beauty which he here describes ; and we 
must again boar in view that Captain Burton 
contemplated llokla and the Geysirs with the 
memory still vivid in his mind of sights which he 
declares, and which we are ready to believe on 
his testimony, to be of infinitely gmater beauty 
and grandeur, such as ‘ the jetting boiling water 
near the beautiful Lake Hotc-ma in New Zealand,’ 
and the Vollowstoiie region in North America, 
where, .os in the New World generally, ‘every 
feature, lakes and cataracts, forest .and canon, is 
on a scale unknown to the Obi.* But while Cap- 
tain Burton writes thus of Hekla and the Geysirs, 
it must not be supposed that he met with no 
scenery in Iceland that awakened his admiration. 
In proof of this, and in justice to the countr}% 
since our quotations have been rather in the direc- 
tion of dispaiuging its natural wonders, we woiibl 
like, had space permitted, to have been able to 
give our author’s description of a sunset view 
which he obtained of the Vatnajdkull — a very 
glowing, yet not overdone picture. 

Captiiin Burton set before him a definite object 
in writing these volumes — namely, to encourage^ 
if possible, the further development of Iceland. 
He considers that the principal means by which 
this may be done arc three : the working of the 
sulplmr-iiiincs ; a thorough reform and improve- 
ment of the appliances at pn«ent in use among 
the fishing ]>opnlatiou of the island ; and the 
extension of emigration. That a well-organised 
system of emigration would tlo much for Iceland, 
thei'C seems to be little doubt Thinly peopled as the 
country is, the iiopulation has in certain parts be- 
come too dense for the capabilities of the soil, and 
the conditions of life arc at best luanL The emigra- 
tion movement has not as jret been fairly tested, 
but the disposition of the people themselves is 
favourable to it, though the official authorities 
at Keykjavik at present discountenance it. The 
prejudici?B of the latter will probiiblv, ere long, 
give way ; and wc find the Norwegian papers, 
which circulate widely throughout the island, and 
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ihc leameil Dr Hjaltalin— an authority on most money at our dispostil— ay, a tenth part of it —I 
matters connected with Iceland'— stronj^ly recom- could buy up the alcalde of tho town, and every 
mending a systematised cmignitioii. The Icc- judge in tho province.’ 

lander, strong of body and brain, would make 'That’s the sort of town for us— and country 
such a settler as tho Canadian govcniineiit, or too 1 ’ exclaim several in a brcatli. 
that of anv of our Australian colonies, might be ' We ’ll first have to put about,’ explains Gomez, 
glad to welcome ; while at home he is freciuently 'and run along the coast, till we find an opening 
little better than an idler, from sheer lack of an in the reef.’ 

adequate stimulus to labour and enterprise. The ‘ Ifes,’ rejoins Harry Blew', speaking satirically, 
terse epigrammatic way in which our author and as if annoyeil by the niajurity going against 
sums u^ the whole rationale, as we may call it, of him. 'An’ if we put about just now, we’ll stand 
emigration is worth quoting. Tor many 3 ’ears he a good chance of goin’ sla]) on them rocks on tho 
has wondered ' how or why a poor man ever lives port beam. Thar’s a line o’ white caps along 
in England, or a rich man in America.’ Possibly shure, far ’s I can sec. ITow ’s a boat to be got 
Captain Burton would say the same in regard to through them ? She’d be bilged to a sartlnty.’ 
emigration to all our various colonies ; but is it ' There are breakers,’ ailmits Gomez ; ' but not 
not lucky for these that every one is not of the continuous ; 1 remember there are several openings 
same opinion 1 It would be rather bard on w'hcrc a boat, or a ship for that matter, may bo 
America and our colonies if all successful settlors safely got tliroiigb.’ 

were to desert their shores as soon its they had ' camaradosJ’ exclaims Padilla, with .a 

become rich and serviceable to the state. gesture of iiiqxUiciicc. 'We’re wasting time, 

The other tw'o means by which Ca])lain Burton which just now is valuable. Let ’s have the; 
believes the temporal welUbeiiig of the Icelanders barque about, and stand along the coast, as Gil 
is capable of groat improvement— namely, the fur- Gomez proposes ; I second his proposal ; but if 
ther devclopiiiunl of the fisheries and the sulphur 3 'ou like, lot it go to a vole.’ 
mines— arc treated in detail with great care uiid ' No neeil ; we all agree to it.’ 
completeness. ‘ Yiw ; all of us.’ 


The men of both watches are on deck ; assembled 
by the mangcr-boanl, to take measures for carrying 
out their scheme of piracy and ]duiider, now on 


'Plenty of sea-room,’ says tho sccoud-niali*, 
* if \vu about with her at once. ! * 

'You sec to it, Paililla!’ directs Gornez, who. 


ganled, the lost broken ! 


her 3 'ards, aud trim lier sails for the changed 


mines- arc treated in detail with great care and ' No neeil ; we all agree to it.’ 
completeness. ‘ Yiw ; all of us.’ 

’ ‘ Well, shipmatiss,’ says Harry Blew, seeing him- 
self obliged to give way, and conceding the point 

THE FLAG OF DISTRESS. with .npprent i‘eliictancu ; ‘if ye’re all in favour 

CHAPTFII XII— PVVVMV? Oil svNTivco? o’ slufriii’ lip consl, J ttn’t ijoin' U) Stand out iiffaiiiJ-t 

CHAPTEIl XU.— PA>AMA r Oil SAMUl.O I j, ^ 

It is the hour for setting the first night-watch. So to Santiago let’s go. But if the banpic’iv 
an<l the bells have been struck ; not to summon to be put about, £ tell yo then; ’s no lime to be 
any sailor, but only intended for the cars of lo;?b Othcrwn 3 ’a, we ’ll go into them white caps, 
Captain Lantaiias in the cabin below, lust the sun*, the which wud send this craft to iMvy Jones 
absence of the usual sound should awake suspicion, sooner than we intended.’ 


the eve of execution. The general plan is alrcoily rnuii his succes-s in having his plan mlopted in 
understood by all ; it but remains to settle some opposition to that of the first-ollicer, thinks he 
Anal details. may now Uikc coinniand. 

Considering the atrocity of their design, it is Thu secund-inatc starts aft, and going up to tlie 
painful to see the first-mate, Harry Elew, in their liclinsman, w'hispers a word or two in his ear. 
midst O man ! 0 British sailor ! where is your Instantly tlie helm is put hard up, and the barque 
gratitude? What has become of your honour — laying olf, wears round from east to west-iior*- 
your oath 7 'fhe first gone, the second disre- w'est Thu sailors at the same time brace about 


Soon ofl together, the pirates enter upon discus- course ; excciitiiig llio inaiircuvre, not, ns is usual, 
sion. The first question which conies before them with a chorused chant, but silently, as if the ship 
is about the place where they shall land. Upon were a spectre, and her crew but shadows 1 
tliia point there i.s difference of opinion. Some are The banpic is now about a league's distance 
for going ashore at unce, on that part of the coast from land ; and half-way betwetMi am the bmakers, 
in sight Otlicrs counsel running on till they tlieir roar sounding ominously through tho calm 
enter Panama Bay. At the head of those in favour quiet of the night The ve.sscl making but little 
of the latter course is the chief-mate, while the way- only two or three knots an hour>-onc piu- 
inajority, controlled by Gomez and Padilla, take poses that the boat be lowered at once, and such 
an opposite view. Gomez, who is their spokes- traps as they intend taking put into her. In such 
man, argues in favour of landing, soon as they can a tranr|uil sea it will tow alongside in safety. As 
find a suitable place, and making direct for San- this will be so much work iii advance, tho plan 
tiago, the chief town of Veragua. He gives his is approved of ; and they proceed to its execution ; 
reasons, saying : tho jiinnace being selected, as tho most suitable 

'It isn’t over a good day’s journey from llio boat for beaching. Clustering around it, they 
coast And we can reach it by an easy roatl. But commence operations. Two leap lighty mlo 
that ’s not the tiling of greatest importance. What it, ship the rudder, secure tho cars and boat- 
most concerns us is the safety of the place when hooks, clear the life-lines, and cast off the lanyards 
we get to it— and I can answer for i^ntiogo. of the gripes; the others holding the fall-tackle m 
Unless customs have changed since I used to hand, to see that they are clear for running. Inen 
trifle away some time there, and people too, w'e ’ll taking a proper turn, they lower away, 
find those who ’ll shew us hoqiitality. With the O^er movements succeed ; the pirates passing to 
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and from the forecastle, carrying canvas bags, and 
bundle of clothing, with such other of their 
l^longings as they deem necessary for a debarka- 
tion like that intended. A barrel of pork, another 
of biscuit, and a beaker of water, are also tamed 
out, and handed down into the boat ; not fuiget- 
ting a keg containing lum, and seveml bottles 
of wine they have purloined from the ship’s 
stores. 

In silence, but with no great show of enution or 
stealth, are all these movements made. They 
have but little fear of being detected, some scarce 
caring if they he. Indeed, there is no one to 
observe them, who is not taking part. For the 
negro cook, after dressing the dinner, and serving 
it, Inis gone out of the galley for good, and now 
acting os stcwanl, keeps &low in the cabin waiting 
on the guests at table. 

Soon everything is stowed away iu the pinnace, 
except that which is to form its most xinscions 
freight ; and again the xnratical crew bring their 
heads together, to arrange about the final ste]); 
the time to take which is fast drawing nigh. A 
thing so serious calls fur calm deliberation, or, at all 
events, there must bo a thorough understiiiiding 
among them. For it is the disposal of those they 
have destined as the victims of their villainy. All 
quite understand how this is to be done, though 
nothing definite has yet been said of it Even the 
most hardened among them shrinks from putting 
it ill plain words. Still is it tacitly understood ; 
tlie ladies arc to bo taken along, tlic others to be 
dealt with in a different way. 

For a time they stand silent, waiting for one 
who hius the hardihood to speak. There is one 
who has all this, a ruffian of unmitigated type, 
whose breast is not moved by the slightest throb 
r>f humanity. It is the second-mate, Rvlilla. 
ilreaking silence, he says: ‘Let’s get the women 
into the boat, and heave the others overboard, and 
have done, with it !’ 

The horrible proposition, despite the auditory 
to whom it is oddrcssed, does not find favourable 
i-espoiiHo. iScvcral speak in opposition to it ; 
Harry lllcw first and loudest. Though broken 
liis wonl, and forfeited his faith, the llritish sailor 
is not so abandoned as to couteni]dutc inurder in 
such a cool deliberate manner. Some of those | 
around him have no doubt commilled it ; but he 
liocs not yet feel up to it. Opposing Faililla’s 
counsel, be says: ‘ Wnat need for our killin’ them 
at all? For iiiy part, I don’t see any.’ 

‘ And for your part, what would you do V sneer- 
ingly retorts the seeoud-inate. 

‘ Give them a chance for their livcs.^ 

'How?' promptly asks Pailillo. 

*Why; if we set the barque’s head out to sea 
and trim her sails right, as the wind ’s oif-sliorc, 
she’d soon carry them beyont sight o’ land, and 
We’d niver hear another wortl about ’em.* 

*Carrail' exclaims Padilla scornfully; ‘that 
would be a wise way. Just the oue to get our 
throats in the garrotcu You foiget that Don 
Or^rio Montijo is a man of the big grandee 
kind. And should he ever set foot ashore after 
arhat we’d done to him, he’d have iiifluciice 
enough to make most xilaces, if not the whole 
of the earth, too hot for us. There’s an old 
saw, about dead men telling no tales. No doubt 
most of you have heard it, and some know it to be 
a true one. Take my advice, eamarados^ aud let 


us act np to it What’s your opinion, Schor 
Gomez ?* 

‘ Bince you ask for it,’ responds Gomez, speak- 
ing for the first time on ibis special matter, ‘ my 
opinion is that there ’s no need for any difference 
among us. Mr Blew ’s against killing them, and 
so would I, if it could be avoidcil. But it can’t 
with safety to ourselves ; at least not in the way 
he has suggested. To do as lie says would lie 
madness cm our part — more, it might be suicide. 
I think I know a way that will save us from 
actually murdering them, and secure our own 
safety all the same.* 

* What way f’ demand several voices. 

‘One simple enough ; eo simple, 1 wonder you 
haven’t all thought of it, as well as I, Of course, 
we intend sending this pretty craft to the bottom 
of the sea. But she is not likely to go down till 
w'e’rc a good way off - -altogetner out of sight. 
Wc can leave them aboard, and let them slip 
quietly down along with her ! 

‘Why, that’s just what Blew proposes,’ say 
several. 

‘ True,* returns Gomez ; ‘ but not exactly as I 
mean it. He 'd leave them free to go about the 
ship — perhaps gel off her when she siiiks^ on a 
sof^ or spar, or something.’ 

‘ Then how would you do with them ? ’ asks one 
impatiently. 

‘ Bind the gentlemen before bidding them ailicii.’ 

‘Bah!’ exclaims Padilla, a monster to whom 
cold blood seems congenial. ‘Whul’s the use 
of being at all that bother I It ’s sure to bring 
trouble. The skipper will resist, and so ’ll the 
old Don. What then? We’ll be comjjcllcd to 
knock them on tlie liead all the same, or toss 
them overboard. 8o let 's put a stopper on them 
at once !* 

‘ Why, man ! ’ cries Striker, hitherto only a 
listener, but a backer of Harry Blew ; ‘you ’pear 
to ’a been practisin’ a qneerj' plan iu jobs o’ this 
sort. Tliat o’ Gomez be far the best way, same cOs 
I ’vc seed in the Australian bush, where they an’t 
so blood-thirsty. When they stick up a chap theer, 
so long’s he don’t cut up nasty, they settle things 
by splicin’ him to a tree, an’ leavin’ him to liis 
meditashuns. Wliy can’t wc do the same wi’ tlie 
skipi-wr an’ the Don- - suiqiosiii’ ’em to sliew reefrac- 
tory ? ’ 

‘That’s it!’ exclaims Davis, strengthening tho 
pn>pos;il thus endorsed, by his chiiin Striker. ‘My 
old x^al ’s got tho correct idea of sicli things.* 

‘ Besides,* continues the older of the cx-coiivicts, 
‘this job seem to me simple eiiuf. ^Ye want the 
swag, an* some seems to he wantin’ the gals. Well ; 
we can git both ’ithoiit the needeessity o’ doin’ 
murder 

‘ 1 tell you what,’ interposes Harry Blew, ‘ for 
mvself, as 1 ’vc said, I object to killing or the sight 
o’* blood, where it an t a absolute needeessity. 
True, by leavin’ them aboard an* tied, as Mr 
Gome/, lulviscs, they’ll get drowned, for sartiii ; 
but it ’ll keep our hands clear o’ red murder I ’ 

‘ That ’s true J ’ cry several in assent ‘Let’s 
take the Australian way of it, and tie them up ! ' 

The assenting voices are in the majority' ; and 
the compromise suggested by Gomez is carried. 
So far everything is fixed. It but remains to 
arrange about tho action, and apportion to every 
I one his part This soon settled ; the first-officer, 

I assisted by Davis, who has some knowledge of ship- 
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carpentry, ia to see to the scuttling of the vessel ; 
Yefaide and Hernandez to take charge of the girls, 
and them into the boat ; Qomez to see to the 
steenng of the vessel ; the second-mate to head 
the party intrusted 'with the seizure of the gold ; 
while Striker and the Frenchman ore to tie up the 
unfortunate men whose lives arc to be sacrificed. 
The atrocious plan is complete in all its revolting | 
details— the hour of its execution at hand. 


CHAPTEU XLII.— THE DREADED TraTOUERAS. 

With all sail set, the barcpic glides silently on — 
to her doom! Clomcz has taken charge of the 
steering, he alone having any knowledge of the 
coast They are less than a league from laud, 
shaving close along the outer edge of the breakers. 
The breeze now blowing oll-shore makes it easy to 
keep clear of them. 

There is high land on the starboaid-how, gradu- 
ally drawing more distinct. (Jomez fancies he 
remembers it And soon is sure ; for in the clear 
moonlight is disclosed the outline of a hill, which, 
once seen, could not cosily be forgotten ; a eerro 
witli two summits, and a col or suddlc-likc dcjircs- 
sion between. 

Yes ; he is certain he has seen that donblc- 
heuded hill before. Still, though a conspicuous 
landmark, it does not point out any landing-place, 
only that they ai-e entering the great gulf which 
here indents the Ycraguan coast 

As the barque moves on, bringing the hill abeam, 
he sees a reach of clear water opening inland. To 
all appearance a bay, with moutli miles in width. 

lie would run into it, hut is forliiddeii by 
the breakers, whoso froth-crested belt extenUs 
across its entrance from cape to cape, lluiiniiig 
past, he again doses on the land, now within less 
than a league, and soon lias the two-heudc<l hill 
abeam, its singular silhouette conspicuous against 
the moonlit sky ; all the more irom the moon 
being beyond and low down, shewing hetweeu the 
twin summits like a great glolas lamp theits sus- 
]jcndcd. When nearly ojqjositc, he observes on 


open space in the line of fireakers, easily told by 
its dark tranquil surface, 'which contrasts with the 
white horse-tails lashing up on each side of it 

Soon os sighting it, (lomcz drops the wheel, 
intrusting it to the Hutch sailor ; as he does so, 
giving the latter directions how to steer. Then 
leaving the poop he proceeds towards the shiji’s 
waist, where ne iirids all tlie others ready for action. 
Striker and La Crosse with pieex^s of rope for 
making fast the ill-fated men ; Padilla and his 
party armed with axes and crowbars— the keys 
with which they intend to open the lockor-doors. 

Near the niaiii-mast stands the first-mate, a 
lighted lantern in his hand, Davis beside him, 
with auger, malh^t, and chisel. They are by the 
main-hatchway, wliich they have opened, evidently 
intending descent into the hold. With the 
lantern concealed under the skirt of his ample 
dreadnought, Harry Blew stands within the shadow 
of the miast, as if reflecting on his faithlessness, 
ashamed to let his face he seen, lie even seems 
reluctant to proceed in the black business, while 
affecting the opposite. As the others are now 
occupied in various ways, with their eyes off him, 
he steps out to the ship’s side^ and looks over the 
xaiL The moon is now full upon his face, whidU, 
under her soft innocent beams, shewni on expres- 


sion difficult as ever to interpret. The most 
skilled physiognomist could not read it. There is 
sijpi of more than one emotion striving within 
his breast, mingling together, or succeeding each 
other, quick as tne wnging hues of the chameleon. 
Now, it seems guiltv cupidity, now remorse, anon 
the dark shadow of despair I The last growing 
darker, he draws nearer to the side, and looks 
more earnestly over, os if about to plunge into the 
sea, and so nd himself of a life ever after to Ito 
a burden ! 

While standing thus, apparently hesitating os 
to whether he sliould drown himself, and have 
done with it, soft voices sound in his ears, ming- 
ling their tones with the breeze, os it sighs through 
the rigging of the ship. Simultaneously there is 
a rustling of dresses, and the moment after he secs 
two female forms, robed in white, with shawls 
over their shoulders, and kerchiefs covering their 
heads. Stepping out on tlie rpitirter-deck, they 
stand for a short while, the moon sliining on their 
faces, both bright and cheerful as her beams. 
Then they stroll aft, little dreaming of the dooui 
that awaits them. 

Their unsuspecting innocence should soften 
his traitorous heart. Instead, it seems to steel it 
the more— as if their juvseiice but recalled, and 
quickened within him some vow uf n;vengc. He 
hesitates no longer; but gliding back to the 
hatch, clinihs over its coaming, and lantern in 
hand, descends into the hold— there to do a ilced 
which light of muon, or sun, should not shine 
upon. 

Though within the tropics, and hut a few 
degrees from the cquatoriiil line, tliei'c is chillness 
in the air of the night, now nearing its niid-liours. 
Drawing tlndr cloaks closely aroiind them, the : 
young ladies iiioiint up to the poop, and stand j 
I resting their hands on the UifIVail. For a time j 
they are silent ; their eyes turned astern, watching l 
the foam iu the ship’s wake lit up with dancing i 
phoBpliorcsceucc. They observe other sparkling ! 
scintillations beside those in the Cuinhifs wake. { 
There are broad sphitches of it all over the sur- 
face of the s(ui, with here and there elongated 
sillons^ seemingly made by some ci-eaturt'S in 
motion, swimming i>umllel to the ship's course, 
and keeping pace with her. The two girls have 
not voyageil through thirty degrees of the Facitic 
Ocean to be now told what these are. They know 
them to be sharks, os also that some of laiger size 
and brighter luminosity are those of the litUorcra 
— that species so much drciuled by the pcail- 
divers of I’anama Bay and the Gulf of California. 
This night, both tihuronea and iintoreraa are moie 
numerous thau they have before observed them — 
closer also to tlie vessel's side ; for the sharks, 
observantly, liave seen a boat lowered down, which 
gives anticipation of prey nearer reach of their 
ravenous jaws. 

^Sanlisavmar exclaims Carmen, os one makes 
a dash at some waif drifting astern. ‘ What a 
feaiful thing it would be to fall overboaid 
midst of those horrid cieatui«s ! One 'vrouldii t 
have the slightest chance of being saveii Only to • 
think how little space tlicre is between iw and 
certain death ! You see that monster just below, 
with its great, glaring eyes! , j 

wanted to leap up ana lay hold of us. Ugh I l 
mcutiL’t keep my eyes on it any longer, it makes 
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mo tremble in a strange way. I do believe, if I You ought to feel relieved at getting rid of him, as 
continued gazing at it, I should grow giddy, and I of my importunate suitor, the Senor Calderon, 
drop over into its jaws ! Sobrina, are you not glad By the way, I wonder whatever became of them ? , 
we ’re so near the end of our voyage V Only to think of their never coming near us to say 

‘*orry» — I fancy no one ever is. I good-bye ! And that nothing was seen or heard of 

should bo more pleased, however, if it were the end them afterwards ! Something must have happened, 
of our yoyi^, which uiifuitunately it isn’t. Before What could it have been? I Vo tried to 
we SCO Spain, we ’ve another equally os long.* but without succeeding.’ 

‘True— M long in diuntion and distance. But ‘So I the same. It is indeed very strange; 
otherwise, it may bo very dilTcnait, and I hope though I fancy father heanl something about ihem 
more endurable. Across the Atlantic we’ll have which he does not wish to make known to us. 
passage in a big steam-ship, with a grand dining- You remember what happened after we’d left the 
saloon and state sleeping-rooms, each in itself as house— those men coming to it in the night 
lai;^ as the main cabin of the Condor. Besides, Father has an idea they intended taking his gold, i 
we^ have plenty of company— passengers like believing it still there. What’s more, 1 think he 
ourselves. Let ua hope they may turn out nice half suspects that of llie four meii~for there 
people. If so, our Atlantic voyage will be more appear to have been four of them- -two were no 
enjoyable than this on the Pacific.* other than our ohl acipiaintances* — she had almost 

‘ But we’ve been very conifortahle iii Uie Condor; said suitors, hut the word gives her a sofism of pain 
and I ’m sure Captain Lanlanas has done all he — ‘ Francisco dc Lain and Faustino Calderon.’ 
could to make things agreeable for us.* ‘ Maria de Merced / * exclaims Inez. ‘ It ’s fright- 

‘ He has indeed, the dear good creature ; and I ful to think of such a thing. And we ouglit to i)o 
shall ever feel grateful to him. Still you must thankful to the guod saint for saving us from such ' 
admit, that however well meant, we ’ve been at villains ; as glail to get away frem a country where j 
times a little boreil by his learned dissertations, their like are allowed to live.’ 

0 Iiiea^ it’s been awfully lonely and frightfully ‘Sobrina, you’ve touched the point. The very I 
monotonous - at least, to me.’ thought thut\ been distressing me is the rcmem- < 

‘Ah ! I umlcrstiind. What you w*ant is a hrance of those men. Even since leaving San ^ 
bevy of bachelors as fL‘lli)w-]ia<s(!iigers, to enliven Francisco, as before we left, I ’ve had a strange 
one. Well ; I suppose there will be in the big heaviness on my heart — a sort of boding fear — 
steamer. Like cnougli, a half-score of our mus- that \ve haven’t yet seen the last of them. It 
tached mUitarios, returiiing from Cuba and other hauuts me like a spectre. I can’t tell why, unless 
colonics. Wouldn’t that make our Atlantic vo 3 'agc it be from what 1 know of De Lara. He ’s not the 
enjoyable V man to submit to that great defeat of which ivo 

‘ l^ot mine — nothing of the sort, os you know, were witnesses ; be assured he will seek to avenge 
Inez. To speak trulli, it was neilher the loneliness it. We expected a duel, and feared it Likely 
nor monotony of our Pucilic voyage that has made there would have been one, but for the sailing of 
it so miserable.' Something else.’ j the English ship. Still that won't hinder such a 

‘1 think I can guess the soineiliing else.’ | desperate man as Dun Francisco from going after 

‘If so, you’ll he clever. It’s more tliau I can.* | Seilor Crozier, and trying to kill liim, any way 
‘ Might it have anything to do with those cold | he can. 1 have a fear he *11 follow him — is after 
parting compliuieiits, and the iuformalloave-taking I j him now.* 

Of cuui'se it has. Come, C’anueii ! You promised ‘ What if he is 1 Your Jianc^ can take care of 
me you ’d think no more about that, till we see j himsidf. As so can mine, if Calderon should get 
them ill Cailiz, and have it all elr-are«l up.’ j into his silly head to go after him. Let them 

‘You’re wrong again, Inez. It is notanylliing go, so long as they don’t come after us; which 
of iliem.* , they ’re not likely — all the w'ay to Spain.’ 

‘ What then 1 It can’t be the vwl dc nier .? j ‘I ’iii not so sure of that. Such as they may 
Of it I might complain. 1 ’iii even sullbring from : make their way anywhere. Professional gamblers j 
it now ; although the sea is so culm. But you ! : — as we now know' theiu to be- travel to iill parts i 
why 3'ou stand the sea as well as one of those , of the W'orld. All cities give tliem the same 
rough sailors themselves ! Yoiriv. just the w'omaii opportunity to pursue their outlawed calling — w'hy 
to be a naval oiheePs wife ; and when your novio | not Cadiz i But, Inez, there ’s something I haven’t 
gets command of a ship, 1 suppose j^ou’ll he for told you, thiuking you might make mock of it 
tiailiiig all round the world witli him.’ 1 *vc had a fright more than once — several times, 

‘You’re merry, inont.* since wc came aboanl the Condor* 

‘Well; who wouldn't bo, with the prospect of ‘A fright! what sort of a Iriglit ?* 
so soon setting foot on land. For luy part, I ‘If you promise not to laugh at me, I 11 tell 
detest the sea; and when I marry ni^ little guardian you I* 
marina, I *11 make him forsake it, and take to ‘ 1 promise. I won’t.* 

some pleasanter profession. And if he prefer doing ‘’Twould be no laughing inatt-cr were it true, 
notliing, by good-luck the rent of iny lands will But, of course, it could only be fancy.* 
keep us both comfortably, with something to spare ‘ Fancy about what ? Go on, tiaf 1 m all im- 
for a town house in Cadiz. But come. Carmen I xMitieiicc.* , , , « , i i 

Tell me what *b troubling you I Surely you must ‘ About the sailors on board. All have bail 
know it* liices; some of them like very demonios. But 

‘Surely I don’t, Inez. I can’t tell myself.* there’s one has particularly impressed me. 

‘That4 strange, a mystery. Might it be regret you believe it, Inez, he lias eyes exaj:tly hke Do 
at leaving behind your preux dmaHere of Cali- Lara’s I His features, too, resemble those ol Don 
fornia-tliat grand, gallant De Lara, whom, at our Francisco, only that the sailor has a great heard j 
hat interview, we saw sprawling in the road-dust f and whiskers, while he had none. Of course the 
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resemblance can be only accidentaL Still, it 
caused ino a start, when I first observed it, and 
has sevcnil times since. Never more than this 
very morning, when I was up hero and saw that 
man. lie was at the wheel, all by himself, steer- 
ing. Several times, on turning suddenly round, 1 
caught him looking straight at me, staring in the 
most insolent manner. 1 had half a mind to com- 
plain to Captain Lantnnas ; but rcficcling that we 
were so near the end of our voyage* 

She is not permitted to say inore. For at the 
moment, a man springing up to the poop, as if 
he hod risen out of it, stands before her; the 
sailor who resembles Do Lara! Making a low 
bow, he says : 

‘Not near the end of your voyage, sefiorita -but 
at it sidding with an ironical smile : ‘ Now, ladies ! 
you arc going ashore. The boat is down ; and, 
combining business witli pleasure, it ’s my duty to 
hand yon into it.* 

While he is speaking, another of the sailors 
approaches Inez. It is Hernandez, who offers his 
services in a similar stniin. 

For a moment, the young ladies are speechless, 
through sheer surprise. Horror succcoils, as the 
truth flashes upon them. And then, instead of 
coherent speech, they make answer by a simnltan- 
eous shriek ; at the same time attempting to re- 
treat towards tlni companion-stair. 

Not a step is permitted them. They are 
seized in strong arms ; and lialf-dragged, half- 
lifted off their feet, hurried away from the 
taffrail. Even their cries arc hindered, by huge 
woollen caps <lrawn over their heads, un<l down to 
their chins, almost stifling them. Though no 
longer seeing, and but imlistinctly bearing, they 
can tell where they are being taken. They feel 
themselves lifted over the vessel’s side, and lowered 
down man-ropes into a boat; along the bottom 
of which they are finallv laid, and held fast — as if 
they harl fallen into the jaws of those terrible 
tintorcras they saw keeping company with the 
ship ! 


THE WESTMINSTER AQUARIUM. 
But a short while since, and no sign of the prom- 
ised Westminster Aquarium met the eye of the 
passers-by, save a square black boanl with the words, 
‘This is the Site of the Westminster Garden and 
Aquarium,* and a row of palings, and some work- 
men engaged in excavating the ground, from 
which were eventually to rise the fair proportions 
of a vast and beautiful stnictiiro. 

Now, the towering dome and noble sculptured 
walls of the promised palace of delight are no 
longer mere castles in the air ; day by (lay adds to 
their beauty, and brings them nearer to comple- 
tion ; and on the 10th of December, it is expected 
that the Winter Garden and Aquarium, the warm, 
cosy home provided for rare trees and plants and 
flowers, the mighty tanks of sea-water wherein 
shall sport sea-creatures innumerable^ will bci 
thrown open to the public, and inaugurated by a 
fete. Though no one could visibly have a word 
to say against our old and tried friends, the Crystal 
and Alexandra Palaces, still it must bo admitted 
they labour under the same dbadvanta^s os 
people whom we like very much indeed, li^ng at 
a great distance from us, of whom we cannot pos- 1 


sibly see as much as wo could wish, because of the 
time it takes to get to them. 

Length of journev is a matter of no small 
moment to those who are desirous of amusing 
themselves to the utmost, and are not ^fted with 
an unlimited income wherewith to do so. Now, 
the Westminster Aquarium will bo within an easy 
Jonriicy from almost all parts of London, either 
by tlic Metropolitan Railway or omnibus ; and 
thus the means of enjoying the best music, and 
of revelling in the sight of the brightest gems 
of art, will bo within easy grasp of the great mass 
of the people, and that at even less than ordinary 
cost of travel, since the Underground Railway is 
to issue tickets for the Aquarium at reduced fares. 
That Afr Arthur Sullivan has undertaken the 
directorship of the musical part of the programme, 
is suflicient guarantee for the order of melody with 
which our ears will bo greeted, and which we 
know will 1)c at once attractive to the mass of the 
people, and agreeable to the most refined and 
fastidious connoisseur; while the name of Mr 
Lo^’d, as manager of the aipiaria with which tlio 
building will abound, brings before our mind’s 
eye a vision of tanks, crystal clear, wherein orpiatic 
creatures of every conceivable form congregate. 
We know that the elegant movements of the llat- 
iish will delight our eyes with their wonderful 
undulating through the water ; and 

that the liorriblc Prienvre, looking like the deni- 
zen of Victor Hugo’s cave, seen through a dimin- 
ishing glass, w'ill display his dreadful e^’es and 
pamH-like beak to our present edification and 
bulisecpient nightman*. 

Aquaria open to the naturalist the most .admir- 
able mtv.ins of careful observation, whereby not 
only the h.abits of fishes, and still lowlier forms of 
life, may be closely studicid, but the mind led to 
appreciate the varied and marvellous beaiilics 
of form, and modes of progression, of many animals 
which we have been in the habit of considering 
commonplace and valueless, beyoml their useful- 
ness us mere articles of food. Who, for instance, 
seeing the common flat-fish, such us sole and plaice, 
lying on tlic slab of a liKhmonger's shop, could 
imagine that, seen in their native element, these 
creatures present that graceful ribbon-like appear- 
ance which no one who visits an aquarium fails to 
be delighted with? 

In this respect— namely, combining instruction 
with amiiRomcnt—thc Westminster Acjuariuni will 
be peculiarly happy, as every possible facility is 
to be given for the delivery of popular lectures, 
and ail extensive library provided. 

The idea of this undertaking originated with Mr 
Wybrow Robertson ; ami a long list of influential 
names composes the Council of Fellows; while 
Mr Bnicc Phillips, a son of the laic Dr Samuel 
Phillips, lias undertaken the duties of secretory. 
Mr Pnillins appears to be a man of great energy ; 
has alroaay a orilliant reputation os an e^yist 
and reviewer, and has worked at tho Crystal 
Palace under Mr George Grove. . 

Wo may, then, safely say that the Westminster 
Aquarium — ^this new queen amidst the beauties oi 
London — will make a debut in which eyeiything ■ 
unites to secure a brilliant success ; and it m no 
small advantage, that admission to her court will 
be obtainable lor the small sum of one shilling, so 
that tlie working-man can eiyoy all mo numerous 
resources of that court, equally with the upper 
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ten-thousand. It is now time for ns to say soine- 
thing as to the appearance and aTraugemeut of 
this vast building. 

It covers a ^und space of nearly three acreS| 
tlic laud of which coat fifty thousand ])Ouui]a. The 
Btructure itself is about six hundred feet long, and 
two hundred and forty feet in its greatest width. 
Constructed of red brick and i’ortland stone, 
there appear at intervals gracefully sculptured 
groups of double cornucopias, of flowers ami fruits, 
alternating with other groups fonned of twin- 
dolphins ; while over the main entrance stands a 
fine Imure of Britannia, who aspires, up])areuLly, 
not only to rule the waves of the ocean, but also 
the ripples of the aquarium at Westminster. 

Some fine ^nite pillars ornament the iipiicr 
end of the building, and an arched niof of gloss 
spans the whole. The interior will have two 
Btories, and the great salt-water tank will hold no 
less than six hundred thousand gallons ; a volume 
of water that is expected to be kept fresh for a 
period of ten yearn, by moans of a complicated 
machinery, which will keep it in perpetual motion. 

Doubtless, a grand collection of sea-anemoncs, 
and all those beautiful creations which staml on 
the bonlcr-land between the vegetable and animal 
world, will be gathered together, and viewed with 
delight. Nor will pleasant accessories he wanting. 
The orchestra, that is to be capable, of ccmtainiiig 
a thousand performers, and the largo organ, sound 
suggestive of an ample musicid provision, indeed, 
wo are promised a concert twice daily, one in the 
afternoon, the other in the ovciiiiig. On Sunday 
.afternoon, the Winter (lardeii is to be open to 
Follows and those friends on whom they may be 
graciously pleased to bestow ‘onlcrs;* so that a 
rival to the *Zoo’ will exist, and one that U far 
more eiusily reached. Flower-shows, fancy fetes, 
&e. will throughout tlie season be held in the great 
central hall, nor will literary conversaziones and 
artistic gatherings be unknown. A rea<liiig and 
writing room is also to add to the comfort of 
visitors. Immediately above tlie aquaria, galleries, 
forty feet in width, extend all round tlie building. 
In these will be located the Picture and Fine-art 
exhibitions, and a Mnseuiu. 

At pivsent it is very dillicull to judge of the 
ap])earancc wdiicli the interior will uliimatcly jire- 
sent, but w’e are told fountains will play, llowers 
bloom on every side, and croi’iiiiig-planls make the j 
columns lovely. To tlie Picture and h'ine-art 
gallery, oilers of the most generous coiitrilmtions 
have been already received from the xuugnates and 
art-princes of the land. I 

Perhaps this short ]iapcr will be hardly complete 
without a word as to the financial aspects of the 
scheme. Shares are to be obtained at live pounds 
each— one pound to be paid on application, two 
pounds on allutnient, and the balance in two pay- 
ments of one pound each. Encouraged, no doubt, 
by the names of those wlio ore at the bead of the 
undertaking, the public liave conic forward with 
confidence and alacrity to take these shares. 

A paper printed by the managers of the scheme, 
&nd to be obtained at the olfices, Broadway Cham- 
bers, Westminster, gives, amonrat other items, the 
rules for the election and privileges of Fellows or 
Memljcrs. We read there that * the supci'ficial feet 
of glass for the tanks will be just on two thousand 
feet. Perhaps the best idea of the massiveness of 
the work is to be gained by going undeigrouxid. 


Descending a ladder, you find yourself in a large 
tunnel, lofty enough for a w^on of hay to pass 
through. It is like an ancient i«>man cloaca. The 
foundation of it is four feet of concrete ; next above 
that, bricks ; then Portland cement ; then, next to 
the feet, asph.alt. This last is used, because it has 
been found that suit water acts upon cement, and 
in time causes a leak. This cloaca is divided into 
three sections, one of which will contain fresh 
water ; the others, salt ; and the stream flowing 
from these tanks being constantly oxygenised, is 
kejtt in continual circulation. Through tiiiese 
means, the sea and fresh water will remain pure 
for years without change — indeed, the water at the 
Crystal Palace, Hamburg, and Paris has never 
Imscu yet changed, though these aquaria have been 
in existence many years.’ 

Surely, every one must heartily wish every 
success to the Westminster Aquarium and Winter 
Garden. Truly, os was well said at the lunclieon 
given some time ago by some of the members of the 
Council, if the Prince Consort had been spared to 
England till now, he would have entered heart and ; 
soul into an undertaking so calculated to further I 
the amusement luid intellectual iiujiroveincnt of j 
the pcoplis. I 


‘ R U B B I S IT.’ 

Stranoe as it may he to say so, those who pick up 
and utilise the rejected trifles arc benefactors to 
society. Let this be a coiufurt to dustmen, scaven- 
gers, bonc-griibl)cr8, and rag-pickers ; they are not 
mere pariahs and dirty outcasts. Dirty they must 
usually be, in person and in garments ; but they 
uoik hard to obtain a living by means which are, 
generally speaking, honest Not only do they find 
money’s value among rubbish, but they prevent 
this rubbish from tainting the air by michccked 
decay. 

Let us instance the laige dust-heaps which 
arc to be seen in some of the outlying districts of 
the metropolis. The peripatetic dustmen call at 
the inhabited bouses, and cart away tlio contents 
of the diist-hiiia or cellars. The medley of odds 
and ends is consigned to a heap in the dust- 
contractor’s yanl, where it undeigocs a miiiuto 
scrutiny; for no article worth a single farthing 
is allowed to pass uniioticcil. The worat port of 
the alFair is tliat this scrutiny is mainly done 
by 'women- -women in unwomanly dirt doing un- 
womanly work. Alcn begin to work upon the 
heap by picking out and laying aside the laiger 
kinds of miscellanies— such as old coal-scuttles and 
tin sauce-pans, old hats and bonnets, crinolines, 
See, Then conic the ^vomeii, squatting down on 
the unsavoury licap, each with sieves and boskets 
around her. The old bottles and phials can be 
sold for use again ; the glass can be lemclted ; the 
hones can be rendered productive of fat, marrow, 
gelatine, phosphorus, and made available for fertil- 
ising the soil ; the old saucepans can have the tin 
and the solder removed from the sheet-iron ; the 
old bools and shoes are sold to men who vamp 
them up in such a style that their former owners 
ossuretlly would not know them again ; the rags 
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go to the paper-maker and the shoddy manufac- 
turer; the housc-clotba and dishclouts, redolent 
of grease, are eagerly bought by hop-growers as 
manure ; the bits of bread are roughly cleaned, 
and not nnfroquently eaten by the finders ; the 
coal-dust and fine ashes are available for brick- 
buniiiig; while bits of wood are useful for light- 
ing fires. The contractor knows where to find a 
market for each and all of these dust-coveied 
treasures. 

The rag-bag is a special variety of dust-heap, 
with a more limited range of contents, and much 
greater value in a given weight. When a tailor 
has made a new coat, and a seamstress a new shirt, 
tlicre are bits left too small to be useful for mend- 
ing, and too valuable to be burnt or otherwise 
destroyed. And when that same coat and same 
shirt have been worn out in the fulfilment of 
their duty of clothing humanity, the fibres arc 
still useful, if men can devise means of making 
them so. And men have devised means. As 
some time ago mentioned by us in treating of 
‘ Waste Materials,* Yorkshire maiiufiicturcrs have 
constructed shoddy inachinciy, by which woollen 
rags, new and old, can be torn up fibi’C from 
fibre, and mixed with new wool for spinning 
again into yam, and weaving again into cloth. 
Those who laugh and sneer at shoddy are not 
quite justified in so doing ; for it is now known 
that really warm and serviceable garments can 
be obtained from such materials, at moderate 
prices. The fault consists in passing off the 
product 08 if made wholly of new wool. The 
shoddy manufacturers of Dewsbury and Batlcy buy 
woollen rags from all imrts of the world. Lemdun 
sends old stockings, white flannel, carpeting, scige, 
and cuttings of various kimls ; Gorniuiiy transmits 
its store of old knitted gray and white stockings ; 
while the remains of old coats and gowns come in 
from all (quarters. Very good samples are calle<l 
muwjOf those of inferior qmility, shoddy — names 
that puzzle etymologists not a littla So excessively 
does the value vary, that the best kinds in scarce 
seasons have risen to os much os ten pounds per 
hundredweight, while the worst in plentiful seasons 
can scarcely command half os many shillings. 

The linen contents of the ragdwg arc still more 
eagerly appropriated than the woollen ; for linen 
continues to be, as it has been for many centuries, 
the best material for making the beat paper. It 
is from necessity rather than choice that the paper 
manufacturer makes large use of niateriala such os 
esparto-grass; rags are too few and too dear to 
supply his wants. The Englisli rag-bag is quite 
insufficient for this purpose ; so we import thou- 
sands of tons every year from foreign countries. 
It is a little curious that rags give some insight 
into the social habits of different nations; for 
wholesale buyers find that rags from Southern 
Europe are much more dirty, tattered, and dis- 
coloured than those from more northern countiira 
—explain it how wo may. Quito detailed is the 
elaseification which the ^aler gives to his zogs^ 


fines, secrads^ blues, ducks, Lght fustians, light 
prints, thirds, black cottons, common sheeting; 
no appraises and all, after grouping them. 
The ^fines’ ore the clean white finen or cotton 
shirts; tlio * seconds* axe soiled white garments, 
and the linings of women’s dresses; the *thir^’ 
are coiduroys, fustians, and printed cottons ; ‘ new 
pieces ’ are the cuttings accumulated by shirt and 
collar makers and seamstresses, and the ends of 
cotton pieces ; and so on. 

The old-clothesman who comes to jour house, 
and declares he will give a splendid price for 
any old hats, coats, boots, dresses, shawls, or other 
garments you may have to dispose of, would 
scorn to call himself a ragman ; be buys garments 
to sell agidn, more or less doctored up ; but still 
these garments come to the state of rags in the 
lon»-run, and are then consigned to the shoddy- 
mi 11 ami the pulp- vat ; or, in the case of old 
hoots and shoes, after being cobbled up till they 
will hold together no longer, they are ground to 
powder, pressed into a cake, and used for the 
inner soles of cheap boots. * Another kind of 
itinerant is he who comes to your bouse with 
offers to buy old broken Hint-glass, bottles, &c. ; 
and ho will willingly he a buyer of rags also. A 
thinl group of Itiuorants comprises the hum1)le.st 
of all, the V(‘ritiible grubbers, who puke about in 
the gutters with a hooked stick, and hoist bones, 
mgs, old metal, and wliat not into their bugs. 

There is one class of iliiierunls so interesting 
as to deserve special notice — the Rwj Jiritjmk, 
comprising poor ijoys who are trained to a huinblo 
but honest mode of earning a living. Some years 
ago, a Committee of the House of Comnions, inves- 
tigtiling the subje'et of the paper-duty, reported 
that ’not more than fouivtciiths of the rags of 
this country are preserved ; if the remaining six- 
teiitlis could be mtiirned to be manufactured, there 
would be no necessity to go to foreign markets fur 
some twenty-live ]iei cent, of the rags now reipiired 
for the paper-manufacture of England.* This slate- j 
meiit furnished a hint to the Bagged School 
Society. There had been established a iihne-hlnck 
Jiriyade : why nut a Hay-vullcding brigade? Trucks 
were thereupon provided, and poor boys trained ; 
the trucks were numbered, and the hoys clothed 
in a serviceable uniform. A printed tariff was 
prepared, shewing how much money was to he 
offered for each kind of refuse. Hie collectors are 
the elder lioys, who make purehiises and manage 
the cosh ; the aesislants are younger boys, to draw 
the trucks, and otherwise act iiiuler the collectors ; 
wliile the sorters arc cpiploycd at the warehouse or 
depot. Every truck has its round or beat, and 
ivturns in the evening with a collected store of 
odds and cuds, honestly paid for in money. 
Paper, Rigs, old iiictul, glass, old ropes, bones— 
all ore bought ; and the boys have gone so lor os 
to buy, and bring boine to the superiiitendent, a 
cocked-hut, the trappings for a hearse, a bag with 
a million of cancelled postugc-stamps, and otlier 
unexpected things. 

The wardrobe-dealers and the marine -atom 
dealers are not peripatetic ; they keep shopa The 
foniier buy, not rags, but cast-off garments, whicn 
mostly go to clothe a humbler and still bumbler 
grade of wearers, until reduced to veritable rags 
at lost The marine-store dealers buy all that the 
Bog Brigade buy, and more besides. „ _ , 

Paris exhibits all these pliasoa os well as London, 
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with certain points of difference. Our Cloth Fair 
and Petticoat Lane arc paralleled by the Parisian 
‘ Hulle anx Vieux Linges/ or Old aothea Mart. 

Whatever we inay say of our own English rag- 
pickers and grubbers, those of Paris nnquestioiiabty 
j take precedeticc, in number, organisation, and pccii- 
I liaritics. The Mffonnicr of th^at capital is quite a 

• character. With bis hutte or square basket 
strapi^d to his back, his crochet or iron-pointed 
stick ill one liand, and a laiiteni in the other, he 
goes forth at cvenfall to grub up what Paris has 
thrown into the gutter ; and Paris, we may observe, 
has the reputation of throwing much more out into 
the streets Uian is customary in the English iiietrop- 

! olis. He pukes his crochet into the sinall heaps 
I of rubbish, and quickly hooka up into his liasket 
I everything that by Ixire possibility may be worth 

■ a fraction of a farthing. Bits of paper, rags of 
I -woollen and cotton garments, bones, bits of bread, 

I old iron and oilier metals - all go pell-mell into tbc 
'i hottc. Uo knows very wcdl bow to make a market 
! of them. The paper is converted into papier- 

I iinich4 ; bits of scarlet cloth have the dye takiui | 
: out of them, to make a stain for turnery and | 
I carvings ; the other bits of woollen-ware are 
available to be ground up into flock for papei'- 
: bangings, and the cotton and linen mgs for the 
]iapeT-iiiakcr’B pulp-vat ; while the bones yield 

• gelatine, bone-black, &c. The scraps of breiul 
' 111 *, may cat if be likes ; but probably he sells 

■ them to M. Chapellier, who naa established a 
: singular trade— that of buvinjj up stale bits of 
. breatl from all quarters, retaking th(?m, grinding 
; tliem down, and selling them as bread-crumbs for 
; use in diverse kinds of French cookery. The chif- 

fonnier is a sort of gipsy, living apaii from other 
social grades, and not dressing like them, lie 
liates do;^ and dogs hate him, for they sometimes 
]iurluiu from tlic lubbish-licaps titbits which he 
i would fain appropriiate to liiiiiself. Host of these 
i men are too poor to w'ork on their own account ; 

; they engage with master-chi ffoniiicrs, who pro- 
: vide them with s<|uaUd lodgings, and buy the 
, contents of the baskets at stipulated rates. These 
I masters undertake the frowzy work ofsetmrating the 
I medley of odils and cuds, parcelling out tlie linen 
! and woollen rags, paper, old metal, bones, &c., and 
; lliiding a market for everything. The chiilbnnicrs 
j have their favonrile tahU-tUhiUj where a nvjout 
can be had fur a few sous. They also have their 
club, where rules are laid down as to the round 
or beat for each man. A pb ihiiithropiHt, M. Vervier, 
has done iniieh good, by inducing them to maintain 

■ a benefit society. 

! A rng-pickers’ ball ! Whoever could have 
I imagined such a thing i And what pooxde on 
I eartli would hold such an assembly, except the 
I ^'ench 1 That Paris is not ignorant of such high 
i jinks, has been shewn so recently as the month of 

• September. A coii'csiioiident of oue of the London 
i newspapers, strolling on a fine evening through 
; a frowzy and poverty-stricken part of the city, 

! espied a doorway with ou illuminated inscription, 

' very Baliel of tongues outside, and sounds 

I of revelry within. Knowing he was near the low 
i lodgingdioiiscs of the chiffouiiicrs, he hozanlcd the 
; safety of his person and pockets, and resolved to 
i see what this bal meant A small payment of 
I six sous (threepence) not only obtained for him 
j admission, but also the luxui^r of a demi4Urc 
I houteiUe of Bordeaux wine— which of course he 

(a 


was not obliged to drink nnlcss he chose. Within 
the entrance was a long and narrow room, lined 
around the walls with deal tables and benches, at 
which chiffon niers of both sexes were quailing 
tlicir thin sour wine ; some musicians were at the 
farther end, while the rest of the room was kept 
clear for dancing. Iii full whirl and high enjoy- 
ment were the dancers. ‘The women, hiiserubly 
clad, and in iiiuiiy cases without shoes or stockings, 
moved about quietly enough ; indeed, to any one 
unacquainted with a mmle of motion peculiar to 
French women, they might almost have seemed 
like witches exercising some sjiell over the move- 
ments of their vic.tims ; for men possessed of a 
thousand fiends coiibl not have iieribriiied more 
delirious gyrations than some of their partners. 
One of them I noticed especially, a ficrcc-looking, 
unshaven fellow ; with his cap lilsinted .it the back 
of his unkempt bushy head, his chin twisted 
sideways in the air, he put his arms and legs 
tliruugh a variety of the wildest innvemeiits, soinc- 
tiincs lifting bis feet above his head, nr tossing 
his arms about with the laxity of a disjointed 
^roliat, and all the while working his features 
into fiendish distortions, finishing with a series of 
elaborate pirouettes: all this is (lone in a momeut, 
whilst crossing to his fair partner, and with the 
facility of a Grimaldi.’ A belle of special attrac- 
tions made licr appi'arance after a time— till, 
handsome, with lustrous brown eyes ; w'earing a 
Vilue bodice tied round the waist with a white 
cord, a red petticoat reaching to the knee, yellow 
stockings, poiiiUid bouts, and a white cap frilled 
at tins edge ; she was believed to have come from 
Savoy, but ivas not a cliillbnuier. Every man 
wanted to dance with her. 

*riie ‘finds* in the rag-bag and tlie rubbish- 
beap are sometimes not a little curious. A mistress 
allows Betty the maid to keep a rag-bag ; and 
occ.isioually Betty yields to tiic teinptalioii of 
putting into tliat bag articles which arc certainly 
not rags. But nx)art from any suspicion of dis- 
honesty, valuables find themselves in very odd 
X>l.ices, through inadvertency or forgetfulness. Wo 
need not say much about such small creatures as 
instants, spiders, or lizards, that are found by the 
paper-makers in bundles of esparto; they are 
unwelcome intrusions rather than finds. A i)atcnt 
luck was once found among the contents of a 
family rag-bag ; and os it was worth live shillings, 
the buyer was well content. An old Latin Praycr- 
lK»ok, bought as w.i.sto-papcr, had a bundle of 
nails, curiously linked together, piicked inside it. 
Half-sovereigns and other coins are found iii^ ciut- 
otf pockets, in the heels of old stockings, and inside 
the linings of dresses. An old coat, imrehased by 
a London dealer, revealed the fact- -a joyful fact to 
the. buyer— that the buttons consisted of sovereigns 
covered with cloth. Three pounds sterling, in Ger- 
man paper-money, found their way into a bundle 
of German mgs that reached a paiHji^maker. The 
London Bag Brigade boys once found a bank 
chc(|ue-book, and on another occasion six pairs 
of new silk stockings, in waste paper and rags 
which they had bought : these unexpected articles 
were, to the honour of the Brir/ode, at once returned. 
A rare find once occurred in the Houndsditch 
region. A dcider--of the gentle sex, wc are told 
— gave sevenpcnce and a pint of beer for a pair of 
old breeches ; while the bargain was being ratified 
at a publio-house, the buyer began to rip up the 
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ganncnt, when out rolled eleven golden guineas 
wrapped up in a thirty-pound bank-note. We 
lather think, that in Btrictucss of law, the guineas 
of this treasure-trove belonged to the crown ; but 
most likely the elated buyer and the mortified 
seller made merry over the windfall. Many people, 
in the days when banking was little understood, 
hud a habit of concealing their spare money about 
their persons ; thus, on old waistcoat, bought for a 
trifle, was fouud lined with bank-notes 1 lint of 
all the finds, what shall we think of a hdby ? A 
paper-manufacturer assures us that in a bag of 
brought from Leghorn, and opened at an 
Edinbiiigh paper-mill, a tiny baby was found, 
pressed almost flat Poor bantling ! Was it 
accidentally squeezed to death in a turn-up bcil- 
stead, or w'os some darker tragedy associated with 
its brief history ? 


BRIDGINQ OVER GREAT INTERVALS OP 
TnfE. 

An article on the above subject which recently 
appcareil in this Journal, has excited some interest 
ill on inhabitant of Plymouth, Massachusetts ; he 
eends us the following : 

*It may be thought wonderful that persons 
now living have conversed with an individiuil 
who could recollect a person born only aliout six 
j'cars after the death of Queen Elizabeth. Yet, 
such is the fact, as will be immediately shewn. 
Mary AUerton, one of the Pilgrims who arrived by 
the Mayflower on our shores of New England 
in 1G20, was bom in 1609. She married Eider 
Thomas Cushman (the ancestor of the family of 
that name in America), and was the last survivor 
of that famous Mayflower company, dying in IG99, 
aged ninety. On tlie 22d of March 1694, one of 
her nearest neighbours gave birth to u son, who 
attained to the great age of nearly one hundred 
and eight years, dying December 8, 1801 ; living, 
as will be observed, in three dilfei-eiit centuries, 
liis name was Elienezer Cobb ; uiid he wiis in liis { 
day, and even unto the present time, known as 
“Grandpa* Cobb** by the ]icople in this vicinity. 
Only two weeks ^o, Avliile oii a visit to a vener- 
able clergyman living two hundred miles away, 
and who was born hero in 1786, 1 was entertained 
for a while by hearing him relate his personal 
i-ccollections of this same Ebenezer Cobb, telling 
many stories concerning him, and describing bis 
personal appearance just previous to his death. 
After he had finished, 1 osKed him if he had ever 
realised tliat that, life of over a century was the 
link tliat connected him with the founders of our 
nation. After I had given him the dates, he saw 
I was right, but added, that lie had never thought 
of it in that light before.** Thus, should any one of 
the many young children who are now familiar ^ 
with this aged gentleman, live to the same age os 
himself, they will be able to say, that it only 
required the lifetime of two individuals, previous 
to one they recollected, to ‘‘bridge over an iu- 
terval” of more than three hundred and fifty 
years. It was rather a singular coincidence, that 
the venr first luagaziiie article I read after iiiy 
return home was the one in your Journal referred 
to, and it prompted me to write you what I have. 

‘Another remarkable stiitcmcnt of facts can bo 
made relating to the same subject. A person died 
in this vicinity in 1871, whoso grandfather was 


born during the reign of William and Mary 
(August 1694). His son, who was bom December 
23, 1729, was not mamed until he was nearly 
seventy years of ; and hU eon, who died in 187 1, 
Wiis not bom until the year 1801. Probably other 
interesting facta could be learned of a similar 
nature, but these meutioucd have been well known 
for many years.' 


POLLY PARTAN. 

A BALLAD, WRITTXH BT TUB LATB I>R BOBEBT 0HAXBBB8 

IK 1821. 

0 PBXTTT Polly Portaii ! sho was a damsol gay, 

And, with a cruel npon her back, she every night would stray 
To the market-cross of Rdiiibuigh, where singing she 
would stand, 

While the gayest lords in Edinburgh ate oysten from her 
hand. 

Oh ! such a beauty Polly was, she dang the fish-wives a* — 
Ucr cheek was like the partan’s hock, her uoso was like 
its claw ! 

Oh 1 how divinely did slie look, when to her check there cam* 
The blushes that accompany the taking of a dram ! 

Her love he was a sailor, a s:ulor on the sea, 

And of a Greenland whaler the Hccond-inatc was ho : 

But the Northern Sea now rovers him beneath its icy wave. 
And the iceboig is the muuumeiit that lies upon his grave. 

As pretty Polly Partaii one night was going home. 

And thinking of Tam llallibiiek and happy days to come, 
Endeavouring to recollect if she was foil or not, 

And counting that night's profits in her kilted petticoat; 

8ho had not gone a mile, a mile down the Newhaven road. 
When the spirit of Tam llallilmek before poor Polly stood ; 
The biccup rose unhicmiped through her aiimzed throat, 
And the shilling dropt uncounted into her petticoat. 

Oh, cold turned Polly Parian, but colder was the gliosf, 
WJio sliivei'iMl in his shirt, ns folks arc apt to do in fn>Ft: 
And while from out liis cheek ho spat the phantom of a 
quid, I 

From thu ghost of his tobacco-box he lifted off the lid. 

‘ Oh ! Polly,* cried the spirit, ‘ you may w'eep nac mair for 
me, 

For my body it lies cauld and deep beneath the frozen 
sea ; 

Oh ! will you be luy bride, ami go wiicrc sleeps your ain 
true lover, 

The tangle-wc^ shnll be your bed, the mighty waves iu 
cover 1 ’ 

‘ Oh, ycB, I ’ll go I ' cried Polly, ‘ for I can lo*e nane but 
you ; * 

And she tiirncil into a spirit, and away with Tam she flew : 
And in her track, far to tlio north, a ghastly light there 
shone, . 

Her coate were like the conict*s tail, her fish-creel like 
the moon. 

And some folk about Buckhaven, that were lecturing that 
night 

On th* aurora borealis and its beauties all m bright, 

Saw the spiritual lovers, with the lightning’s quickest 
motion, . 

Shoot down among tho siroamen like two stars mto tiio 
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ADVENTURE AT MACAO. 

It is the custom at Ifoiig-koii}', durint' ilia hot 
wctathcr, to lake a run to Macao, a Portuguese 
settlement on the coast of China. A steamer, 
belonging to uii American finii, makes the voyage 
ill about three hours ; and what with the fine air 
and the suavity of tlie captain — a powerfully built 
man, known as Gentleman Connell — the voyage is 
particularly pleasant. Macao is almost an island, 
with a delightful broad drive between it and the 
mainland, and possesses a governor, chief-justice, 
and all the paraphernalia of a colony. Great 
Britain is, if anything, out of pocket with its 
colonies. It has to look after them to a certain 
('Xtent, and gets nothing for doing so but tbe 
iionour of the thing. Tlio Dutch and Portuguese 
trike a different view of these matters. They make 
a Job of their colonies, making each not only pay 
its own expenses, but yield a certain revenue in 
cash to the mother conntry. To do tliis advan- 
tageously, all depends on the art of sipieezing. The 
Dutch are repiiletlly good at tliat ; but 1 am 
inclined to think that they scarcely come up to 
the Portuguese, one of wliose objects is to get 
money out of their colonial dependencies. 

The Tcinitlaiices from Macao to Portugal are 
looked upon as a legitimate revenue of the country, 
uiul as such receive notice in the annual hinlget. 
But how can Macao, a small ])ort on the coast of 
China, with its trade pretty nearly gone, manage 
to succour the national excheiiuer 1 It docs so by 
means of sonic proiiis out of the coolie traffic, and 
from its gambling-houses— neither of them very 
i-espectable, as sources to be drawn on by a Euro- 
l>ean community ; yet such is the fact. Wluit we 
propose, is to give an idea of what is done by a 
manipulation of the gambling-house system. 

The great game pursued by the Macanese is called 
Yut, Ye, Sam, Se— being the first four of the Chinese 
nm^crals, one, two, three, four. The counters 
(employed are small copper coins, called cash, with 
a square hole in the centre. Near a pile of cosh is 
a square metal plate, each side numbered — one, 
two, three, four. On any of these numbers the 


gainblei'3 deposit their stakes. When all is ready, 
the president banker takes a handful of cosh from 
the heap, and setting it ajmrt, draws the coins one 
by one towards him with an ivory stick, repeating 
aloud, as he does so, ‘Yat, ye, sam, se* (‘One, 
two, three, four*}, when whatever remains is the 
winning number. For instance, suppose that in 
his grasp he had picked up eiglity-six ; the fours 
divided into it would be twenty- one times and 
two remaining ; consequently, two w'ould be the 
winning numl^r. Supposing you hail staked a 
dollar, say on number two, an assistant of the 
banker would then hand the winner four dollars 
(the dollar staked, and three added), less seven per 
cent, discount upon the three dollars won, which 
discount he claims as his share. These houses are 
frequented by all classes — high and low, rich and 
|K>oT, and cannot but be considered sources of de- 
moralisation. I will not, however, discuss the moral 
aspect of tlic case, but proceed to my adventure. 

It was in the heat of summer, the thermometer 
ill-doors sliewing as much as ninety-eight, that 
one Saturday afternoon I determined to leave 
Houg-koiig behind me for a day or two, and take 
a trip to Alacao. After a {deosant run, on the 
evening of our arrival at Macao, three of iiiy friends 
anil I, leaving our hotel, proceeded to one of tht; 
gambling establishments, more to satisfy our cari- 
osity than anything else. We found the proprietor 
and all his staff, including the banker, shouting 
and gesticulating towards a not over-well-dressed 
Macanese. Upon inquiring the cause, we were 
told that the man had been playing, and had lost 
all his ready-money ; and, moreover, had staked 
his watch, which he Inul also lost ; when he then ‘ 
tendered his chain, and a few trinkets attached to 
it, at the same time uuiniiig a certain sum that he 
required for them. The amount was evidently 
too large, for the Chinaman would only give him 
one half of what he hod asked ; thereupon the 
Macanese became furious. One of luy com- 
panions tried to reason with the man, and he at 
first appeared to listen with attention ; but in a 
few minutes he turned the whole of his ire upon 
my friend. There are certain phrases in Chinese 
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denunciations which are used very freely amongst 
themselves^ but which they are very careful not 
to use towards a foreigner, unless, indeed, they 
ore mod, or drunk. On the present occasion, lan- 
guage was employed towards one of us that was 
altogether beyond endurance, and os no police- i 
officer was at hand, the wretch paid the penalty of | 
his rudeness by being instantly knocked down. I 
do not defend this violence. It might have been 
better to walk quietly and contemptuously away. 
Yet, the punishment was probably nothing more 
than the fellow expected, for he rose to his feet, and 
half apologised, and we thought no more about the 
matter. The house was quieted ; the proprietor 
come and proffered us his thanks. We watched 
the game for a few minutes, and then left. In 
passing out, we noticed that our Mac^iiicse friend 
had left before us ; but this did not surpiise us. 
Wc made direct for our hotel, and passed down 
one or two streets, when, in turning a corner, we 
suddenly confronted a file of soldiiTS, We wera 
colled upon to halt, which we did ; and then 
stepped furwaid our Afacancse friend, and, before 
the SGigcant, accused us of assaulting him. 

We were ordered to fall in between the soldiers, 
and were then marched off to the giiaTd>i'{)om. 
Arrived there, the charge was taken down, and 
we were politely asked our names and addresses, 
which wo at once gave. Wc then asked to sec 
some one in authority, and after waiting for 
about half an hour, one of the junior captains pre- 
sented himself. Wc stated our case to him as 
clearly as possible ; and Welby, onis of the party, 
asked whether, provided we could find bail for our 
appearance on the morrow — Sunday — wc could nut 
return to our hotel, lie replied in the affirma- 
live, but added, that only one of us would be 
allowed to leave to try and obtain it, and that 
under escort, and that tlie bail must be a resident 
of, and not a visitor to the place. !My friend 
who had actually committed the assault at once 
determined that he would go, and promised to be 
With us again in the course of half uii hour. 

We lit our cigars, and entered into conversation 
with the ofRccr in charge of the guard, but that 
half-hour hung veiy heavily on our hands. Wc 
tried to look and appear cheerful, but were not 
very successful. In about three-quarters of an 
hour, our friend appeared with a gentleman of 
his acquaintance, whom he at once introduced to 
UB 08 Mr Anderson, of a mercantile Ann, whom he 
had fortunately met as he was making his way 
home. Welby at once explained how matters 
stood, and the unfortunate predicament in which 
he had placed ns, who were then anxiously waiting 
hia return, lie laughed, and at once accompanied 
him back to our small prison. Having intr^uced 
himself to the captain, and explained who and 
what he was, he was readily admitted as our bail. 
We were then told that wc would have to appear 
before the chief magistrate the next morning at 
eleven o’clock, which we promised to do. We 
left the place thankful to Mr Anderson in no 


small degree for having released us from one of 
the dirtiest and most miserable guard-rooms it h:is 
ever been my lot to behold. Mr Anderson 
accompanied ns a short way home, to take core 
of us, as ho jocularly remarked, and then look 
leave of us for the night. 

I for one felt anything but comfortable about tho 
matter : wc knew that the utmost punishment they 
would award us would be a simple fine: but it 
would not at all sound well to hear our Hoiig-kong 
friends talking about it, and indeed, might lead us 
into a little trouble. The next iiioriiiiig uftur 
breakfast our friend l^fr Anderson kindly called to 
accompany us to the court. Upon entering the 
court, which was only a largo room, with a long 
table in tho centre surroiiudod by chairs, wc found 
the chief of (wlicc alone, sitting at the table writ- 
ing. He at once rose from his seat, shook haii>U 
with Mr Anderson, whom he evidently recognise!, 
and with each of us. He at once entered iiili) tlie 
case, and requested ns to state exactly how tlio 
fracas occurred. Welby tiiriieil spokesman, and iii 
rather a clever and humorous manner, detailed 
the whole eircumslaiices ; but particularly dwell- 
ing iipoii the grave insult he had I'cccived from our 
Mactiiiesc friend in hU using the oireiislvc expre-^- 
sioii. When ho had tinished, our chief of polii o 
at once addressed himstdf to our prosecutor, and in 
language not the politest in the world, told him 
that instead of his being the prosecutor he oiigiit 
to have been the prisoner, ‘How dare he,’ lie 
said, ‘make use of such language to Knglish gentle- 
men ? Did he know who lie was, and what tluy 
were ? Would he attempt to insult His Excellency 
the governor ^ He might its w'ell;’ and inneli 
more to the same purpose, until tho poor fid low 
actually trembled, and I really think that ho 
iiiiugiiied that /us was the prisoner, ami not wc. 
'J'lic chief then drew us on one side, and told iw 
that he thought tho matter might be arranged 
between us without its going before the magistnite, 
and intimated that, as the prosecutor ajipeai-ed to 
be not very well off, a presitiit of a few dollars wouM 
be most acceptable to him. Wc gladly coincided 
with him, and thought ourselves lucky in getting 
off so cheaply. Welby nt once went to the man, 
and was in the act of tendering him the money, 
when who should enter the room but the magis- 
trate himself! The amicable arrangement was at 
once at an end, and wc retired to our xilaces round 
the table. 

Whatever we might have thought of the cliicl’s 
proceedings, and it was certainly with no small 
wonderment, the oif-haud manner of hushing up 
a cose was certainly placed in the shaiie by 
what followed afterwards from Ilis Worship tho 
magistrate. He politely requested us to be seated, 
and drawing from his pocket a cigar-case, took one, 
and then handed tho case round to us. At the 
lime it struck mo as something superbly comical, 
that wo as prisoners should be quietly sitting at 
the same table as the inagistratc and chief oi 
police, smoking our cigars, and that the prosecutor 
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sliuuld be left Btauding cowering, hat in hand, na | 
if he were about to receive a sentence of penal j 
servitude. After a hurried conversation between ■ 
the two hca^ of departments, the magistrate, I 
without reading out the charge, or even speaking 
ft word to us, turned upon the prosecutor, and 
siskcil him what he liud to say for himself. The 
man looked first at us, then at the magistrate, and 
hack to us again in simple wonderment, that he, 
the prosecutor in a cose of assault, should bo stand- 
ing cap in hand, whilst wc, prisuners, should be 
seated at the magistrate’s table, hats on, and cigar 
in mouth, and shoiihl be (piietly called upon for • 
an explanation. For a few momenta he seemed as 
one* that hod lost the use of his tongue, and in fact 
lie had done so ; but all at once, he poured forth | 
^^ch a harangue in Portuguese, that it was now ' 
the magistrate’s turn to look surprised at the ■ 
flaring impudence of the fellow. That he, a chief , 
magistrate, and burn in Portugal, should allow a j 
fellow like this, a ^lacanese, half-Portuguese and 
half-Chinese, to addr&ss liitn in this manner ; the 
tiling was too much for him, and if ho ever had 
the slightest sympathy with him, there wili none 
now; no, not one atom. With a ‘Silence, clog!’ 
that sounded through the whole house, he whis- 
pered a few words to the chief of police, who itise, 
and noiselessly left the room. Hu then, addressing 
us, thanked us for our attendance, and aiiologised 
for the trouble and inconvenience to which wo had 
been put, shook us each bv the liaml, and wished 
us good-morning. As we descended the stairs we 
met our friend the chief, ;ind with him a sergeant 
and two rank-aud-file. Pointing to the soldiers, | 
we asked wliat they were for. ‘ Oh, to teach that ! 
dog up-stairs a lesson.* We luul got off cheap our- 
selves, but how about the poor fellow up-stairs f | 
I did nut like the matter, and determined to see j 
if L could nut get him released. I half hinted as ! 
iiinch to the chief, but he very promptly told me ‘ 
that I had far belter Ic^ave mutters alone; audj 
seeing that it was no use further interfering, wc. 
took our departui’e. I 

On the way home 1 JU^ked Mr Anderson for an ; 
L‘X])lanation of tlm morning's proceedings, which he ; 
gave, if 1 remember right, in these words : ‘ You ; 
wonder, ^'oung men, at the extraordinary, polite ' 
manner in which you w'ero treated this morning, ; 
and at that force of a court of justice. But it is j 
not always so. Tliey can piiiiisb you there quite | 
as severely as they can in Hoiig-kong, and very ■ 
often do BO. But in this cose it was the only 
course that they could consistently pursue towarls 1 
you. Money was at the bottom of it. The Portu- 1 
guese home government have demanded this year a 
veiy xmicli Tui'ger contributioii from Macao tluin 
they are ciuite prepared to pay ; and if this money 
is nut forthcoming. His Excellency, who is so 
comfortably seated at Government House, will be 
quietly asked to resign. Now, their principal 
revenue is from the gambling-houses ; these they 
farm out to one man, who again sublets them to 
others, who arc the actual keepers of them. In the 
course of a month they will oe put up to auction 
fur the next year, and everything depends upon 
the amount the keepers make out of them, whctiier 
they will bring twenty-five per cent, under or 
over lust year’s price. If the houses get into bad 
repute, the Europeans will not frequent them ; 
and if such a cose as yours got winu, they would 
be deserted: the couscquence would be that it 


would lie a case of twenty- five per cent under, anil 
not over. 1 have mentioned that the whole of 
these houses arc farmed out to one man ; would it 
siirpriKC you to hear who that one is 2 I will tell 
3 'ou — the Chief of Police.’ 

G Ij E N C A T ll N, 

A DRAMATIC STORY IN THIlliK ACTS. 

T////iI) ACT. 

Sitting quielly at home in Edinburgh, and perus- 
ing the ScoUriian iic\v.‘?]»iipLT, Mr Smith, member of 
the firm of Marshall aiul Sons, had his attention 
riveted on a paragraph descriptive of certain 
proceedings in New York concerning Jay Gould 
and a person styling himself the Bight Hon. Lord 
Gonlon. The circumstances nairated bore so dose 
a resemblance to the transactions connected with 
Lord Glencairn, as to stimulate curiosity, and he 
: resolved to procure, if possible, some iletails on the 
I subject in thi.s there was little ditliculty. Mr 
Smith liappcned to havii a friend in New York, 

' and to him he wrote for information respecting 
' the appearance aiul character of Gonlon ; for if 
. he were Glencairn who had fraudulently purchased 
! a quantity of jewellery in Kilinburgh, there might 
I still be a possibility of getting payment sufficient 
to cover Ibe loss. 

In due time, a iiuiiibcr of newspapers wero 
received from New York, wbich left little doubt 
that Gordon was the missing Glencairn. To place 
the m.itter beyond dispute, it would have been 
satisfactory to procure a photograph of Gordon from 
New York ; but such could not be supplied. In 
that city mmieroiis aUemi»ts hail been made to get 
Gonlon photographed, without avail. His lord- 
ship was well aware that if his photograph were 
put in circulation, it might reacli England, and 
bring down u|)on him a host of tradesmen whom 
he had succeeiled in swindling. Keenly on the 
sileri, lie was able to bailie every effort to be photo- 
graphed. New York artists in the photographic 
lino do not slick upon trilles to accomplish their 
object. Denied access to his lonlship, one of them 
plauicil his apparatus on the top of a lioii.se oppo- 
site his hold, and watched an opportunity of 
taking a catch likeness of him wlien he appeared 
at any of the windows. All was in vain. Gonlon 
took care never to keep his head steady for a single 
: moment. He kept it so constantly shaking as 
■ to defeat the operator. An attempt was made to 
i photograph him wlicii under exaiiiination in court, 
but tiliis also failed. When hi.s loidship saw the 
apparatus planted within clear view of liis counte- 
nance, he complained to the judge of the insult, 
and the perseveriug hut disconcerted artist was 
forced to retire. On one occasion, a draughtsman, 
slyly peeping out from behind a person in the 
court, managed to take his likeuesa in pencil. Tlie 
sketch, however, could not be called effective, and 
was of no practical service. As w*e write, this 
pencil sketch is on the table before ns. 

Although no photograph of Gordon could bo 
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obtained from America, Mr Smith was fortunate 
in procuring a carle de visile of Olencairn from the 
olFicc of the solicitor in London already mentioned, 
and this he transmitted to the attorneys eiiiidoyed 
by Gould in prosecuting Gordon, in New York. 
The carle de viaile was received by the attorneys 
with a shout of delight. It at once shewed 
that Gleucairn and Gordon were one and the 
same person. Gould could now incontestably 
prove that the person he had credulously in- 
trusted with his property was a roving English 
impostor. To satisfy the ends of justice, all that 
was required was to procure the attendance of 
Smith in New York. Mr Smith, however, was in 
Scotland at the head of a large business concern, 
and a trip across the Atlantic, in order to be put 
in the witness-box, might neither be pleasant iiur 
convenient. Still, he must be induced to come at 
all hazanls. The expense of iloing so not to be 
thought (if. Smith, in fact, without knowing it, 
was now master of the situation. 

Without anticipating any such summons, he 
received a telegram, beseeching him to come to 
New York on important business. All his exj^enses 
would be paid by Mr Gould. And he would be 
so good as intimate his departure, and the name of 
the steani-vcssol in which he took his passage. | 
Considering what he had endured from Glcncairn’s | 
proceedings, and desirous of pursuing a quiet life, j 
Smith naturally shrunk from the adventure ; on the j 
other hand, from the possibility of stopping the 
career of a mau who had for years audaciously 
preyed on society, a strong sense of public duty 
overcame personal considerations. His partners in 
business did not quite relish the idea, but managing 
to overcome their scruples, he secured a berth in 
the mail-steamer BalavMf to sail from Liverpool 
oil the 8th October IS72. 

In a small book printed for private circulation, 
Mr Smith gives a graphic account of his voyage 
anil subsequent excursions. Tie mentions that he 
was in a good ship, but the weather proved to be 
boisterous, and for several days he lay hel}iless in 
his berth, though in this respect he was not 
singular, *oiily seven out of a hundred and fifty 
cabin passengers being able to appear in the state- 
room during the storm.’ On the niiitli day after 
leaving Liverpool, the vessel came in sight of 
Newfoundland ; then, there was some trouble, if 
not danger, in sailing through the fogs, with the 
steam-whistle constantly sounding. No accident, 
however, happened, and the Jlalavia arrived safely 
at its destination on the morning of Sunday, 
October 20. The passengers were landed at New 
Jersey cit}', on the opposite side of the Hudson 
River from New York. A party, he says, was 
waiting his arrival with a carriage and pair, and 
he was driven — carriage^ horses, and all — on to 
one of the ferry-boats, across to the city of New 
York. Now begin some experiences wliich he 
has modestly refrained from mentioning in his 
book. 

In the brief space whicli hail elapsed since 


touching land, Mr Smith was unpleasantly inado 
aware that his life was in danger, and that it 
would be necessary for him to exercise the grcatc.sl 
possible circumspection. A person would be 
constantly hovering round him to secure hi<) 
personal safety. Partisans in the interest or 
direct employment of Gonlon would not scruple 
to put him hore de cowhat. Not agreeable iiiteU 
ligcnce this for a peacefully disposctl Scotsman, 
that assassins were on the watch to stab or shoot 
him, and that he must take care what he was 
about. Had he known of any such perils Insfon; 
leaving home, it is not the least likely that even 
under any sense of public duty ho would liave 
budged from the family fireside. However, here 
he was, ami had to make the best of things. 

Tlic aspect of the lofty buildings, the crowdcil 
thoroughfares, and novelties of various kiiuls, 
helped to banish apprehensions of immediate 
danger. Ho was first driven to the Clarendon 
Hotel, where a splendid suite of rooms awaited 
him, and to which he was lifted by an elevator. 
The charge fur the apartments was three pound.'i 
sterling a day; but no matter what it was, ^Ir 
Smith’s bills were, to bo all paiil by Gould. Witli 
the hints be bad received, and while Cor.lori 
was ill New York, Mr Smith, neither in llii'i 
superb hotel nor in the Astor House, in whicli li«? 
was siibscqucutly lodged, attended the lahk-tVh'tt,', 
He took all his meals in liis own rooms, and by 
particular instriiclioii did not shew himself i;i 
the passages, lie usually kept the doors locked. 
This worthy Individual, in fact, during much ol 
the time he was iu America, felt himself to 
a kiiul of prisoner under an escort. The circuiii- 
slance of having to exercise such extraordiiiaiy 
precautions gives one uii impressive idea of tli-; 
state of society in New York, where, os has bci!! 
sometimes observed, life is less secure than it U 
ill Naples or (!onstaiitinople. 

Taken before the supreme court on the 30lli 
October, Smith underwent a lengthened exaiiiiua- 
tion regarding Lord Gleucairn and his transactions 
with him. Ills statements were clear and to th*; 
point. He verified the photograph of Gleucairn, 
which he had furnished to the prosecution, anil 
it was forthwith marked and bound up with llio 
proceedings. Now lying before us, wo cannot but 
view it us a testimony to the value of the p]iob>’ 
graphic ait in tracking out criminals, and bringing 
them to justice.* The witness produced notes 
which he had received in the course of busine-'^s 
from Glencairn, hearing the earfs coronet, Iho 
moiiogruiii H. (i., and tlie signature II. Glencairn. 
These were also marked and put up along with 
the evidence. As uii instance of his lordship's 
familiarity of intercourse and duplicity of char- 
acter, he mentioned how cordially he spoke 
Smith’s eldest sou, the lad of about twenty years 

* Copies of the photograph of Olenoaim alias Oonlon, 
bearing a fac-simUe of his signature, may he 
from Mr John Horsburgh, photographer, 131 
Street, ftCdiiiburgli. 
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of age, to whom he had benevolently given his 
advices. ‘ I will tell you/ said his lordship, ‘ what 
transpired when I was your boy's age : at break- 
fast-timo my father called me into liis room, and 
said to me: “Hubert, you have now come to 
that time of life when you arc going to enter 
the world ; you know how bright your prospects 
are ; deny yourself nothing ; whatever your taste 
or inclination leads you to, gratify it ; but never 
do anything you would not like me to know ; ** 
then his lordship addressing me: That is the 
advice I would give you regarcling your boy.* 

In these legal proceedings, Mr Smith gave some 
other assistance both in New York and Phila- 
delphia, and all things concurred to shew that the 
person styling himself The Uight Honourable 
Lord Gordon, was no other than the adventurer in 
high life who had iigurtMl in England and Scotland 
under the title of Lord Glencairn. Gordon foresaw 
that, if he abided his trial for getting securities and 
money on false pretences, he would be proved to be 
a swindler of the first magnitude, and committed 
to prison for probably several years ; and that as 
Smith, the prune witness against him, could not 
intermediately be put out uf the way, Die Imst 
thing he could do would be to abscond, allltongh 
ill doing so a heavy loss would be suffered by 
those confiding individuals who had become his 
bail Like a despicable and selfish coward, Gordon 
secretly went off, and after a long and dreary 
. journey took refuge in Munitoba,a western province 
I uf Canada, on the shores of Jiake 'Winnipeg, and 
adjoining the state of Minnesota, peilaining to 
the United Stales— the very heart of the North 
American continent. 

Alas ! poor wretch, like a hunted wild animal, 
he was now put to his lost shifts. All liis stories 
about his immeiisc wealth, his vast heritable pro- 
perty, his titles to nobility, his lordly coronet and 
laoiiugrain, were at length, in the most humiliating 
circuiustjuiccs, discovered to be a downright cheat. 
A terrible Nemesis was on his tracks. In the 
general economy of the world, it is observable, 
that even in momentous affairs, when some grand 
act of retributive justice is to be effected, matters 
go on in a very commonplace sort of way. We 
see no miraculous demonstration. All conies about 
under determinate and unerring Providential laws, 
which the evil-doer can no more cvaile than he 
van vanquish the laws of gravitation. Glencairn, 
(Uias Gordon, perhaps ixnagiued himself to l)C safe 
from pursuit, within the distant Canadian border, 
with a great wild country beyond to fall back 
upon even to the fastnesses of the llocky ]!ilouii- 
taiiiB. If this was his notion, he was mistaken. 
How his remote retreat should have been dis- 
covered, is not within our knowletlge, nor docs it 
umch signify. In the enormous diffusion of news- 
papers, letters passing through the post-office, and 
the dectric telegraph, there were agencies sufficient 
to bring to light the very spot where he had 
taken refuge, although situated thirteen liundrcd 
miles west of New York. 


Not by the vigilance of the criminal law was he 
traced, but by a person named Roberts, who 
(probably on behalf of otherd) had become bail for 
his appearance. Unfortunately, he did not go to 
work regularly. Gordon was within British terri- 
tory, and could only he legally captured by the 
warrant of a British magistrate. Instead of adopt- 
ing this means of securing him, he procurcil a 
wamuit from a United States magistrate, under 
which irregular process, two officers, one of them 
named Hay, crossed the frontier, ami seized their 
unhappy victim. According to international law, 
this was undoubtedly an error ; hut it appears to 
have been sanctioned as not illegal by Wilson, a 
United States lawyer, on the ground that bails- 
men could anywhere, ami in any way, take, the 
person for whom they were hound. A Manitol>a 
newspaper, dating from Fort Garry, July 7, 1873, 
gives an account of the affair : 

‘The arrest of the so-called Lord Gordon, of 
Erie notoriety, is likely to lisad to an international 
complication. Two ^linneapolis detectives, acting 
under the authority of Mr Brackett, Mayor of 
Minneapolis, and the advice of the principal 
lawyers of that city, arrived at Winnipeg on the 
2d July, obtained a conveyance, and seized Gordon 
at a friend's liunsc, five miles from town, and drove 
I through Winnipeg toward Pembina on llie frontier. 

> I'he friends of Gonlon discovered the arrest, and 
telegraphed to Pembina to capture the Americans 
.as kidnappers. The jwirties were brought back and 
lodgCMl ill jail. One or two residents were also 
am*»leil as accessories.* Ne.vt day, Brackett, the 
Mayor of Minneapolis, arrived with a view to 
assist the prisoners : hut as instigator of the pro- 
ceedings, lie was arrested also. A day or tivo 
later, Gordon was examined in court regarding 
his arrest. ‘He testified that while overseeing 
some work done on his properly at Fort Gurry 
he was upproacliod by the prisoners, vrho said 
they were Aliniieapolis officers, and hod a warrant 
for his api>rchension. lie denied their author- 
ity to remove him, on a mere warrant issued 
by a Minnesota official, from the Dominion of 
Canada, and refuscil to go with them. He was 
then overpowered, ironed, and placed in an ambu- 
lance, and driven forcibly toward the United 
States’ line, when ho was relieved by the police of 
Manitoba.’ 

The seizure of Gordon in the irregular manner 
mentioned, caused a great commotion in Mani- 
toba, and a serious judicial iiirpiiry ensued, along 
with lengthened discussions and comments iii the 
newspapers. We content ourselves by copying an 
explanation of the alleged outnige, issued by J. W. 
Taylor, United States consul in Manitoba, which 
throws some light on the subject : ‘ Gordon was 
nrrestcxl in New York for embezzlement. Roberts 
released him from prison by becoming his hail for ] 
thirty-seven thousand five hundred dollars. Gorilou 
r«in away to Manitoba. As the bond was about to 
become forfeited, Roberts procures proper exempli- 
fications of the bail-piece, and executes a power of 
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altomey to Hay, authorising him to act. Ilay, 
with this authority, goes with an assistant to 
Manitoba, and makes the arrest by common law. 
A bail has the right to toko liis principal wher- 
ever and whenever he c<au find him. When a 
])risouer is released from prison, he is considered 
ill the continual custody of his bail. This right is 
not controlled by state or national boundaries, but 
runs wherever the common law exists, if the right 
has not been taken away by statute treaties, and 
extractions of laws have nothing to do with the 
question. They relate to delivery for crimes. 
Gordon is not sought on account of embezzlement, 
but to relieve Roberts of his liability. There is 
no process, no international arrangement by which 
Roberts can obtiin him. No governmental 
demand can be legally made or responded to for 
the purpose of restoring Gordon to his bail. 
Roberts must take him by his common law right. 
What Roberts can do, his duly authorised agent 
can da The taking of Gordon by Hay was no 
violation of law. Tlic common law right exists in 
Manitoba, uncontrolled by any statute. It has 
been frequently ruled in the United States that 
the bail had the right to come from one state into 
another to take his principal, n'lie jurisdictions of 
the different states are as distinct as those of New 
York and Manitoba, and they arc vested wholly 
on the common law principle, equally in force 
licie as there. With this exposition, 1 submit that 
the gravity of the question involved, as well as the 
interests of both countries, required that all testi- 
mony which the defence is prepared to shew 
should be admitted, and as an act of international 
courtesy, lliat Mr Wilson may be heard during the 
present examination. 1 think it Tiot inappropriate 
for me to add that from an examination and know- 
ledge of all the facts, it will appear that there was 
no intention on the part of any one to violate the 
international law or to insult this government, 
but that every one coimectcd with it sincerely 
believed that he was acting in acconlance with his 
legal right.’ 

A plausible explanation Ibis ; but it did not 
satisfy the court which had the matter under con- 
sideration. There had been an unjustifiable out- 
rage on international rights. We cannot go into a 
formal history of the embroilment. The end of 
it was that Brackett, the mayor of Minneapolis, 
was released, and the two United Stsites officers 
were tried and imprisoned for their offence. 
Gordon continued at liberty to go where he liked, 
lie did not long remain at Fort Garry, but dis- 
appeared, no one could exactly say where. There 
were all sorts of rumours ; one of them, that he 
hod gone across the prairies towards the Rocky 
Mountains ; another that he hod proceeded in the 
direction of Toronto and Montreal. It is uncer- 
tain where he was, or how he was sr^uanderiiig hb 
money. One fact indisputable ; he again cast up 
in Manitoba ill the summer of 1H74, and tgok up 
his residence at a place called JTeadiiigly. Like 
the moth fluttering round the candle, he might 


almost ho said to court destruction. It caiiui 
Bwifltly. 

jifoanwliilc, w'hat of Thomas Smith of Marshall 
and Sons? On the disappearance of Gordon 
from New York, in 1872, Mr Smith made a shoit 
tour hy way of Albany and the Falla of Niagara 
to Toronto, accompanied by two conductors nr 
guardians, who had hopes of hearing something 
of the fugitive at the difTcrent places visited. 
Nothing, however, could be heard of him ; and liLs 
two companions, in their capacity of detectives, 
proposed to extend the journey to Montreal. To 
this, Smith demurred. lie liad spent a fort- 
night in America ; it was nut his business to go 
liuuliiig fur Gordon up and down the country ; he 
hail affairs to look after at home ; if the dctectivos 
pleased, they might pursue the search at Montreal, 
or anywhere else in Canaria, but he must return 
to Scotland. As a compromise, he went before a 
police magistrate at Toronto, and procured a warrant 
for the apprehension of Gordon on a charge of 
swindling the firm he represented. Leaving the 
warrant behind liim, he now returned home, 
taking his piissage in the steamer Java from New 
York, and arriving at Liverpool on the ITtli 
November. 

The investigations of the dctcMdives were not 
iinniediately successful ; and only by a fresh im- 
pulse communicated by New York lawyers, was i 
Smith’s warrant made practically available in 
1871. On the Ist August of that year, Goidon 
was arrested at Ilcadingly in 3kIanitoba. The story 
of Ids capture is almost too painful to be told, but 
the strange narrative would be incomplete without 
it. We gather particulars from the deposition of 
Alexander Miiiii'o, a Toronto poliee-otllcer who 
executed the arrest. 

Arriving at the house in wdiich Gordon was 
residing, and introduced to his presence, ‘I told 
him,’ says Miinro, * that 1 had come to arrest him, 
anil that I bad a warrant lie asked if it was 
another case of kidnapping, and I said it was not, 
but everything regular, and I shew’ed him the 
warrant. He said it was all right, and just ghiin*.- 
iiig at it, professed himself ready to go. Only, he 
wished to be allowed to put on warmer clotlics. 
lie got dressed, and was all ready to go, with the 
exception of a Scotch cap, which he wished to get 
from the bedroom. I closely followed him. On 
entering the bedroom, he laid hold of a loaded 
pistol, and declaring that he would not move a step 
further, he put the pistol to his head. I made a 
rush to prevent his shooting, but it was too late, 
lie pulled the trigger, and shot himself through 
the head. He sank down and died almost im- 
mediately.’ 

So there was the finish of one of the most 
extraordinary impostors of our time. A coroner’s 
inquest was held on the body, the verdict being, 
that Gordon, while labouring under the excitement 
arising from his arrest, hod shot himself witli a 
pistol, causing death. It appeared from inquiries 
that lie had been in the habit of giving aw'ay 
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jewellery, and liod little left. Even his money 
jjad been spent, for on searching his pockets there 
was found only the sum of thirty-seven cents — 
eigUteenpence-halfpcniiy ! That was apparently 
all he possessed out of his enormous ill-gotten 
gains! Whether, since his decease, (lould has 
succeeded in recovering the securities about which 
he carried on a litigation against Gordon, is not 
known to us. 

In none of the printed proceedings or else- 
where, is there a scrap of intelligence conc4irning 
the real name, or the relatives of this remarkable 
])erson. No one scorns to know who or wliat 
lie was, who were his parents, or where he was 
He altogether remains a mystery. It would 
be curious to know if any one lamented his 
wrecked opportunities of well-doing, or mourned 
liis deplorable fate. At times he spoke of liis 
mother being a gay lady, but that she and his 
father were dead. He likewise said he had been 
odiicatcd at Cambridge, which is not improbable. 
From occasional hints in his conversation, his 
Christian name was Hubert, though on that there I 
can be ]i1aced no dependence. His assumption 
of nobility was proved to have no warrant in fact. 
]iy those w*ho had the misfortune to have dealings 
with him, his manner is described as having been 
cliarniiiig and faultless. Nor can it be said he was 
all bad. Tlicre were good points in liis character, 
lie was generous in his distribution of charity, 
and we arc told that, while figuring as I^id Glcn- 
cairn in Forfarehire, he tenderly and with assiduity 
nursed a gentleman, his neiglibour, through a seri- 
ous illness. On all hands it is admitted that he 
])osscsRcd talents which, if put to a good use, could 
scarcely have failed to raise him to honourable 
<Uslinction. As an explanation of his depravity, it 
is alleged that he had formed intimacies with, and 
been demoralised by, tliat extensive class of gam- 
blers, fraudulent sj)ec)iIator8, and dishonest pro- 
jectors of foreign loans, who liave latterly brought 
discredit on the higher departments of Jjondon 
society into wliich, strangely enough, they have 
gained admission. 

There might perhaps be another version of 
Gordon’s depravity. We hear of no confederate in 
his swindling transactions. Apparently an iso- 
lated individual, he relied on his own peculiar 
strategy. This would almost lead to the impn^ 
sion that he was to a degree mad. Lunatics, it 
is known, do not combine. They net independ- 
ently, each from his own deranged fancies. At 
anyrate, there was something maniacal in Gordon. 
He had a mania for stealing and swindling, but 
he had equally a mania for lavishly giving away 
that which he so fraudulently acquired. In 
short, his perversities might have been os much 
matter for medical as for judicial inquiry. The 
last fatal act of this incomprehensible being 
demonstrated an acute sense of what he had 
brought himself to by liis ingeniously contrived 
rogueries. Unable to brook the ignominy of being 
paraded as a convict, stripped of his ridiculous and 


long sustained pretensions to rank, he forthwith 
unpreparedly rushed to his last account, and while 
still a young man sunk into an uiihonoured grave. 
We leave every one to apply the moral that may 
be readily drawn from such an extraordinary 
career, and the melancholy catastrophe by which 
it was so abruptly terminated. 

In concluding our tragi-comic drama of real life, 
it would }je improper not to say that Mr Smith, 
who liad unwillingly been brought so prominently 
forward, looks hack on the allair with anything 
but agreeable emotions. Considering the trouble 
and vexation he cx])erierice(l, he might well say 
with Buhns, though iu a very different spirit — 

Bnt I *11 rcmein1>cr thee, (iLEyrAiRN, 

And a* that thou hast done for me. 
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CHAPTER XlJir.— TIfH RARQUE ABANDONED. 

Simultaneous with the abduction on deck, there 
is a scene in the Coiulor^s cabin that might be 
likened to a salunialia of demons. 

The skipper and Don Gregorio, sitting over 
their walnuts and wine, are startled by the sound 
of footsteps descending tlie stair ; these heavy and 
hurried, bearing no resemblance to the gentle 
tread of women. It cannot be the ladies coming 
down again. Nor yet the negro cook, since his 
voice is heard above in angry expostulation ; for 
two of the sailors have seized him in his galley, 
throttled him hack on the bench, and are there 
lashing him with a piece of log-liiie. 

They at the cabin table know nothing of this. 
They hear his shouts, with the shrielu of the 
ladies ; but have no time to seek explanation, as 
at that instant the door is dashed open, and 
several sailors hurst in ; tlic second-mate at their 
head. Tjantanas, facing tlie door, sees them first ; 
Don Gregorio, turning iu his seat, the instant 
after. Neither thinks of demanding a reason for 
the rude intrusion. The determined air of Hie 
intruders, with the fierce reckless expression on 
their faces, tells it would be idle. 

In a time shorter than it bikes to tell it, the 
two doomed men are made fast to the stanchioned 
chairs, where they sit bolt upright, firm as bollard 
heads, though not in silence. Both utter threats, 
oaths, angry fuliiiiiiations. Not long arc they 
allowed even freedom of speech. One of the 
sailors thrusts something between Captain Laiitanas’ 
teeth, gagging him. Anotlicr, ready prepared 
for remonstrance, docs the like for Don Gregorio. 
Then the work of pillage proceeds. The locker 
lids are forced, and the boxes of gold-dust drained 
out. Several comings and goings ore required 
for its transport to the pinnace ; but at length it 
is stowed in the boat, the plunderers taking their 
scats beside it. One lingers in the cabin behind 
the rest ; that fiend in human shape who has 
all along counselled killing the unfortunate men. 
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Left alone with them— they helplew and at 
his mercy, he looks os if still determined to do 
this. It is not from any motive of compassion 
that he goes from one to the other, and strikes 
tlie gags from between their teeth. For at the 
same time he apostrophises them in horrid 
mockery : 

‘ Carramha / I can’t think of leaving two {gentle- 
men seated at sucli a well-furnished table, without 
being able to hob-nob and converse with one 
another.’ Specially addressing Lautanos, he con- 
tinues : ^ You see, captain, I *m not spiteful ; else 
I shouldn’t think of shewing yon this bit of 
civility, after the insults yon ’vc offered me, since 
I’ve been second-oflicer of your ship.’ Then 
approaching Don Gregorio angrily, he shrieks into 
hiB ears : ‘ Perhaps you don’t rememhor me, 
Hontijo. But I do you. Can your worship recall 
a circumstance that occurred some six years ago, 
when you W'ere aleahle’^myor of Yerba Buena? 
You may remember having a poor fellow pilloried 
and whipped, for doing a bit of contraband I 
was that unfortunate individuaL And this is iiiy 
satisfaction for the indignity you put upon me. 
Keep your seats, gentlcinon ! Drink your wine, 
and eat your walnuts. Before you ’ve clcarcil the 
table, this fine banpic, with your noble selves, 
will be at the bottom of the sea.’ The ruflian con- 
cludes with a poal of scornful laughter, continued 
as he ascends the cabin stair, after striding out 
and clanging the door behind him. 

On deck, he finds himself alone ; and hurrying 
to the ship’s waist, scrambles over the side, dowm 
into the pinnace; where ho finds everything 
I stowed, the oarsmen seated on the thwarts, their 
oars in the rowlocks, ready to shove off. They are 
not all there yet. The first-mate and Davis are 
still aboard the vessel. 

There arc those who would gladly cast loose 
and leave the laggards behind. Soon as stepping 
into the boat I’adilla proposes it, the other Siiaii- 
iards abetting him. But their traitorous doslro is 
opposed by Striker. However otherwise deliased, 


the ex-convict is true to the men W’ho speak liis 
own tongue. He protests in strong determined 
language, and is backed by the Dutchiiuin, Dane, 
anJLa Crosse, ns also 'Pariy and Slush. 

‘ Bah ! * exchiims Padilla^ seeing himself in the 
minority ; ‘I was only jesting. Of course, I had 
no intention to abandon them. Ha, ha, ha ! ’ he 
adds with a forced laugh, * we ’d be the blackest of 
traitors to behave that way.’ 

Striker pays no heed to the hypocritical R])ecch, 
but calls to his fellow-convict and Harry Blew, 
alternately pronouncing their names. He at 
length gets response, and soon after secs Davis 
above, clambering over the rail. Blew is not fur 
off, but still does not appear. He is by the foot 
of the mainmast with a liaulyard in his nands, os 
though hoisting something aloft. The moon has 
become clouded, and it is too dark for any one to 
sec what it is. 

^liillo, there, Blew!' again hails Striker; * what 
be a-keepin’ ye? Hurry down! These Spanish 
chaps axe threctnin’ to go off without ye.’ 

‘ Hang it !’ exclaims the chief-mate, now shewing 
at the Bide ; ' 1 hope that aii’t true ! ’ 

‘Certainly not I ^ exclaims Padilla ; 'nothing of 
the kind. Wo were only afraid you might delay 
too long, and be in danger of going down with the 
vesseL' 


'Not much fear o’ that,* returns Blew, dropping 
with Davk into the boat. * It ’ll be some time 
afore she sinks. Ye fixed the rudder for her to 
run out, didn’t ye?* 

'Ay, ay!’ responds ho who was last at the 
wheel. 

' All right ; shove off, then ! That wind ’ll take 
the old Cotidor straight seawart; an’ long afore 
sunrise, she’ll be out sight o’ land. Give way 
there — way I’ 

The oars dip and pluslu The boat separates 
from the side, with prow turned shoreward. Ihcj 
banpic, with all sail still spread, is left to herself, 
and the breeze, which wafts her gently away 
towards the wide wihlcrncss of ocean. 

Proceeding cautiously, guanling against llie 
rattle of an oar in its rowlock, the pirates run 
their boat through the breakers, and approacli tiie 
shore. Ahciul they sec the two suiiimitS) witli the 
moon just going down between them. 

The shore outline is a cove of horse-shoe shape, 
the cliffs extending around it With a few more 
strokes the boat is brought into it, and glides on 
to its innermost end. 

As the keel grates upon its shingly strand, Ihuir 
cars ore saluted by a cliorus of cries -the alarm 
signal of sea-binls, startled by the intrusion. Some 
fly lip from the beach, others fnnn ledges along 
the cliff’s face. Tlie scream of the scii-ougle 
can be distinguished like the laugh of a maniac. 
These sounds, notwithstanding their discordance, 
arc sweet to those now hearing them. They tell 
of a shore iiiiinliabitcd— liluiully, that the ' coast is 
clear’— just os desired. Beaching their boat, llie 
pirates spring on shore, and lift the captives out ; 
then their spoils; one unresisting as the other. 
Some go in search of a place where they may pa-s 
the night ; for it is too late to think of moving 
inland. Between the strand .and the cliff's base, 
they discover a place, several feet above sea-1(‘v<‘I, 
having an area of over an acre, covered with course 
grass ; just the spot for campiiig-gnmud. As the 
.sky has boexime clouded, and tnreateiis n down- 
pour of rain, they carry thither the boat's sail, 
intending to rig it up .is an awning. But a di^^- 
covery is made which spares them the trouble. 
Along its base, the clilf is honeycombed with 
caves, one of ample dimensions, suificicut to slndter 
the whole crew. A ship’s lamp, which they have 
brought with them, wlicii lighted, throws its glam 
upon stalactites, that sparkle like the pendants 
of chandeliers. Disposing themselves in various 
attitudes, some reclined on their spread pilot-coats, 
some seated on stones or canvas bags, they enter 
upon a delNiuch with the wine abstracted fnmi the 
cabin stores of the abandoned barque— drinking, 
talking, singing, and shouting, till the caveia 
rings with their rude revelry. It is well tlnar 
captives are not compelled to take part in it 
To them has been appropriated one of the smaller 
grottoes, the boat-sail fixctl in front, securing tlicm 
privacy. Harry Blew lias done this. In tlie 
oreast of the British maiwi’-waFs man there is 
stiU a spark of delicacy. Though his gratitude 
has given way to the greed of gold, he has not 
yet sunk to the low level of ruffluiiism around 
him. ... . 

While the carousal is thus carried on within the 
cave, without, the overcast sky begins to disdinrge 
itself. Lightning forks and flashes^ athwart tlie , 
firmament ; thunder rolls reverberating along the | 
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cliffa ; a strong wind sweeps them ; and rain rushes 
down in torrents. 

It is a tropic storm — short-lived, lasting scarce 
an hour ; but, while on, it lashes the sea into 
fury, driving the breakers upon the beach, where 
the boat has been left loosely moored. In the reflux 
of the ebbing tide, it is set afloat and carried away 
seaward. Coming upon the coral reef, it bilges, 
is broken to pieces, and the fragments as waifs 
dance about and drift far away over the foam- 
crested billows. 

CIIAITKK XLIV.— TWO TARQUINB. 

It is an hour after midnight A calm has suc- 
ceeded the storm ; and silence reigns around the 
cove w'here the pirates have put in. The sea-birds 
have returned to their perches on the cliff, and 
now sit noiselessly, save an occasional angry scream 
from the osprey, os a whip-poor-will, or some other 
plumed plunderer of the night, flits ]iast his place 
of repose, near enough to wake the tyrant of the 
sea shore^ and excite his jealous rage. Other 
sounds are the dull boom of the outside breakers, 
and the lighter ripple of the tidal waves washing 
over a strand rich in shells, and coral w'orii by 
attrition into a thon-cand shapes. Now and then, a 
manatee, rai-sing its bristled snout above tlie surf, 
gives out a low, jirolonged wail, like the cry of 
■Nome creature in mortal ngoiiy. It might he iiii.s- 
takon for the moan of a hiiiiiuii being, wliose spirit 
is sorely oppressed. 

Hut there is no liuman voice now. The ruffians 
have ended their carousal. Their profane songs, 
ribald jests, and drunken caehiiinatioiis, inhar- 
inoniously iniiigling with the soft iiionotonc of the 
sea, have cea.sed to he heard. 'riu»y lie astretch 
along the cavern floor, its hollow aisles echoing 
back only their snores and stertorous breathing. 

Ihit they are not all asleep, nor all inside the 
eavem. are outside, seen making approach 

towards the grotto occupied by the captive girls. 
.'Vs the moon lias gone down, it is too dark to dis- 
liiignisli their faces. Still, tliere is light enough 
reflected from the luiuiiious surface of the sea to 
shew that neither is in sailor garb, hut in the 
liahillmcntR of landsmen — ^this the national costume 
of Spanish (Mifornia. On their heads arc sombreros 
of ample brim ; on their legs trousers, open-seamed, 
fla])ping loose aroiuid their ankles ; while over 
their shoulders they carry cloaks, w’hicli, by their 

S iculiar drape, are recognisable as miwjtis of 
exico. 

In the obscurity, the colour cannot he deter- 
mined ; hut one is scarlet, the other sky blue. As 
dressed now, it would be difticult to identity these 
men as Gomez and neman<1oz. Yet, it is they. 

They are approaching the grotto without any 
show of fear, or even caution ; slowly, and in con- 
versation. Gomez has coniincnced it, saying : 

*l*ve been thinking, ccwipawsni, now we’ve got 
everytliiiig straight so far, that our best plan will 
he to stay where we arc till it’s all fixed os we 
want it. We can send on for the patire, and bring 
him here ; or failing him. the eiira. To tell truth, 
1 haven’t the slightest idea of where we’ve come 
ashore. We may be a goodish distance from tlan- 
tiago; and to go there, embargoed as wo are, 
there’s a possibility of our being robbed of our 
pretty hoggoge on the route. You understand me V 
‘ Si — eUrkmmU /* 


'A^inst risk of that kind, it is necessary we 
should take some precautions. And the first— as 
also the best I can think of is to stay here, till 
we ’re spliced to our sweethearts, Itafacl can act 
as a meBsenger ; or, for that matter, Don Manuel. 
Kither, with six w'ords I shall intrust to him, will 
lie certain to bring back an ecclesiastic, having 
full powers to go tliroiigh the form of a ceremony. 
Then we can march inland without fear — ay, with 
flying colours ; both Himodicts, our blushing brides 
on our arms. In Satitiago de Veragua we sliall 
spend our honeymoon.’ 

‘ Delightful anticipation !* 

^ ^Jiist so. And for that very reason, wc mustn’t 
risk^ marring it ; which wc might, by travelling 
os simple bachelors. So I say, let us get married 
before going a step farther.’ 

‘But the others? Arc they to assist at our 
nuptials?’ 

‘ Certainly not* 

‘ In what way is it to he avoided ?* 

‘The simplest in the world. It’s understood 
that wc divide our plunder the first thing in the 
nioniing. When thsit’s done, and each has stowed 
away his share, I intend proposing that we separate ; 
every one to go his own gait* 

‘AVill they agree to that, think you V 

‘Of coui-se they will. Why shouldn’t they? 
It *s the safest way for all, and they ’ll see it. 
Twelve of us trooping together through the 
country— to say nothing of having the women along 
— the storv we 're to tell about shipwreck might 
get discredited. 'When that’s mode clear to our 
old shipmates, they ’ll be considerate for their own 
siifety. Trust me for making it clear. Of course 
wc 'll keep Padilla and Whirdc to act as grooms- 
men ; so that the only things wanted will be a 
brace of bridesmaids.’ 

‘ I la, ha, ha !’ laughs Hernandez. 

‘And now to see about our brides. We’ve not 
yet proposed to them. We went once to do that, 
and were disappointed. No danger now.’ 

‘ I suppose we may count upon a flat refusal.’ 

‘ Flat or sharp, little care 1 ; and it won’t signify, 
one way or the other. In three days, or less, I 
intend calling Carmen Montijo my wife. But 
conic on! 1 long to lay hand and heart at her 
feet.’ 

S.aying which, Gomez strides on towards the 
grotto, tne other after, like two Tanpiiis about 
to invade the sleep of innocence. 

Though the. cave is in darkness, its occiin.ant8 are 
not asleep. To them repo.'^e is impossible. They are 
e.xperieneing the keene.'«t anguish possible to human 
lieart. Tliey have pa.‘«ed through its first throes, 
and arc fur the time, calmer. But it is the tran- 
quillity of desiKiir, of deep deadening grief. They 
mourn him dearc.st to them dead. They have no 
doubt that he is so. How could they ? Wliilc in 
the lioat, they heard their c.aptors speak about the 
scuttling of the ship, well knowing what was 
meant liong since has she gone to the bottom 
of the sea, with the living, or perhaps only 
their liftdess ’bodies; for they may have been 
miiiderecl before, being abandoned. No matter 
now in what way death came to them. Enough of 
sadness and liorror to think it has come, without 
speculating on details— enough for the bereaved 
ones to know they are bereft. Nor do they need 
telling why it has all been done. Tliongh hindered 
from seeing while in the boat, they liave heanl. 
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Cupidity the cause of the crime, resulting in a 
cunspiracy, a scheme to plunder the ship. Alas, 
it has succeeded ! 

But all is not yet over. Would that it were! 
There is something still to come ; something they 
fear to reflect upon, much more speak of to one 
anotlier. What is to he their own fate ? They can 
neither tell nor guess. In their afilietion, their 
thoughts are too distracted for calm or clear 
reasoning. But in the midst of vague visions, one 
assumes a shape too well defined, with darkest 
shadows filling up the outline. It is the same of 
wliich Carmen was speaking when seized. She 
again returns to it, saying : * Inez, I’m now almost 
sure we arc not in the haiids of strangers. What 
lias happened, and those voices wc heard, tell me 
lay suspicions have been correct.' 

* Heaven help us, if it be so ! ’ 

* Yes ; Heaven help us ! Kvon from inratcs we 
might have expected some mercy ; hut none from 
Iheiii. Aj/ de mi ! what will hccDiiie of us 1' 

The interrogatory is only answered hy a sigh. 
The proud spirit of the Andalusian girl, hiibitually 
cheerful, is now crushed by a weight of wretcbuil- 
iiess enough to steep it in despair. After a time 
they again exchange speech, seizing counsel of one 
another. Is there no liope, no hand to help, no 
one to whom they may turn in this hour of dread 
ordeal 7 

No— not one! Even the English sailor, in 
whom they hod tnisted, has proved untnic ; to all 
appearance, from what they have seen and heard, 
chief of the traitorous crew ! Every human being 
seems to have abandoned them. Has Cod 7 

* Let us pray to Him ! ' says Carmen. 

‘Yes,' answers Inez; ‘He only can liclp us 
now.' 

They kneel side by side on the hard, cold floor 
of the cavern, and send up their voices in earnest 
prayer. They first entreat the Holy Virgin that 
the life of him dear to them may yet be spared ; 
then invoke her protection for thcmsclvi's. gainst 
a danger both dread more than death itsclr. They 
pray in trembling accents, but with a fervour 
eloquent through fear. Solemnly pronouncing 
‘ Amen I ’ they make the sign of the cross. As 
their hands drop down from the gesture, and 
while they are still in a kneeling attitude, a 
noise outside succeeds their appeal to Heaven, 
suddenly recalling them to earthly thoughts and 
fears. 

They hear voices of men in conversation ; at 
the same time the sail-cloth is pushed aside, and 
two men press past it into the cave. Soon os 
entering, one says: ‘Senoritas! We must tusk 
pardon for making our somewhat untimely call, 
which present circninstaiices render imperative. 
It’s to be hoped, however, you won't stand upon 
such stiff ceremony with us, os when wc had the 
honour of last paying our respects to you.' I 

After this singular peroration, the speaker pauses | 
to see what may be the effect of his words. As 
this cannot be gathered from any reply — since ! 
none is vouchsafed — lie continues : * Dona Carmen 
Montijo, you and I are old acciuaintances ; though, 
it may be, you do not remember iny voice. With 
the sound of the sea so long echoiug in your eius, 
it’s not strange you should not. Perhaps the 
sense of sight will prove more cflectiml in recalling 
an old friend. Let me give you something to 
assist it' 


Saying this, he holds out a lantern, hitherto 
concealed beneath his cloak. As it lights np the 
grotto, four figures are seen erect ; for the girls 
have sprung to their feet in apprehension of 
immediate danger. Upon all, the light shines 
clear ; and, fronting her. Carmen Montijo secs — 
too surely recognising it—the face of Francisco 
de Lara ; while in her vtx-d-vw, Inez Alvarez 
bcliolds FaiisLino Calderon ! 

Yea ; before them are their scorned suitors ; 
no longer disguised in sailor garb, but resplend- 
ent in their Californian costume— the same worn 
by them on that day of tbeir degradation, when 
De Lara rolled in the dust of the Dolores road. 

Now that he has them in liis power, his 
triumph is complete ; aud in strains of exultation 
he continues : ‘ So, ladies ! we have come together 
again. No doubt you a little surprised at our 
pi'caeiicc, but I hope not annoyed.' 

There is no reply to his taunting speech. 

‘ Well ; if you won't answer, I shall take it for 
granted you are annoyed ; besides looking a little 
alarmed too. You 'vc no need to be that.’ 

‘ No, indeed,' endorses Calderon. ‘ Wc mean 
you no harm — none whatever.' 

* Oil the contrary,' goes on Do Lara ; ‘ only good. 
We've iiolhiiig but favours to oiler you.' 

‘ Don Francisco de Ijara,' says Carmen, at Icugtli 
breaking silence, aud speaking in atone of piteous 
expostulation ; ‘ and you, Don Faustino Calderon ! 
why have you committed this crime? What 
injury have we ever done you t * 

‘Come! not so fast, fair Carmou. Crime's a 
harsh word, and we’ve nut committed any us 
3 'et — nothing to speak of.' 

‘ No crime ! Santmima ! jVfy father— my poor 
father!’ 

‘ Don't be uneasy about liim. lie 's safe enough. 

‘ Siife I Dead ! Drowned ! ' 

‘No, no. I’hat's all nonsense, ’ protests tin* 
fiend, adding iiilsehuod to liis sin of deeper dyt*. 
‘Don Gregorio is not where you say. Jnstcail of 
being at the sea’s bottom, he's sailing upon its 
surface ; and is likely to be, for no one knows 
how long. But, let’s drop that subject of the- 
past, which seems unpleasant to you, and talk of 
the present — of ourselves. You ask what injury 
you've ever done us. Faustino Calderon may 
answer for himself to the fair Inez. To yon, Doha 

Carmen, I shall make reply But we may as 

well confer privately.' 

At this, he lays liold of her wrist, and leads her 
aside ; Calderon conducting Inez in the ojiposite 
direction. 

When the whole length of the cavern is Ijctween 
the two pairs, De Lara TOsumes speech. 

‘Yes, Doha Carmen; you have done me an 
injury — a double wrong, I may call it’ 

‘ iJow, sir 7 ’ slie asks, releasing her hand from 
his, and flinging him off with a disdainful gesture. 

‘How 7* he retorts. * Why, in making me love 
you ; by leading me to believe my love returned.’ 

* You speak falsely ; I never did so.' 

‘You (lid, Doha Carmen ; you did. It is yon 
who speak false, denying it That is the first 
wrong 1 have to reproach you vrith. The secoml 
is in casting me off, os soon as you supposed 
you'd done with me. Not so, as you see now. 
VVe 'i-e together agaiii—iiever more to part till 
I 've had satisfaction for every injury received at 
your liands. I once liiiited, and now tell you 
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plainljr, youVe made a mistake in trifling with 
Francisco de Lara.’ 

‘ I never trifled with you, senor. What means 
this ? Man — if yon he a niJin — have mercy ! Oh 1 
wliat would you — what would you ? * 

‘Nothing to call for such distracted entreaty. 
On the contrary, I *ve brought you here- -for I *11 
not deny that it *b I who liave done it— to grant 
you favours, instead of asking them — or even satis- 
fying resentments. Wliat I intend tow'aids yon, I 
liope you *11 appreciate. To shorten explanations — 
for wfiich we *ve neither opportunity nor time — I 
want yon fur my wife - want you, and will have you.* 

‘ Your wife ! * 

‘Yes ; wife. You needn’t look surprise, 
nor counterfeit ftteling it. And equally idle for 
you to make oppositiou. I*vc determined upon it; 
Scfiorita ! you must marry me.* 

‘ Many the imirderer of my father ! Sooner 
Ihiiu do that, you shall also he mine. Wretch ! I 
am in your power. Yuii can kill me now.* 

‘ 1 know all that, without your telling me. But 
I don*t intend killing you. On the contniry, I 
shall take care to keep you alive, until I *ve tried 
wliat sort of a wife you *11 make. Should you 
prove a good one, and fairly aflectionale, we two 
may lead a liappy life together ; notwithstanding 
the little unpleasantness that’s been between us. 
] f not, and our wedded bondage prove uncongenial, 
why, then, I may release you in the way you 
wish, or any other that seems suitable. After the 
hoiiuymoou, you shall have your choice. Now, 
J )oua (^'armciL ! those arc my conditious. I hope 
you iiinl tlieni fair enough?' 

She juakes no reply. The proud girl is dumb, 
partly Avith indignation, partly from the kiiOAvledgc 
that all speech would be idle. Bnt while angiy to 
the utmost, she is also afraid — trembling at the 
alternative presented — death or dishonour; the 
last if she marry the murderer of her father ; the 
lii'st if she I'efuse him ! 

The Tufllan repeats his proposal, in the same 
CAuiical strain, coiicliuling it witli a threat 
* She is at length stung to reply ; Avhich she does 
ill but two words, twice repeated in wild despairing 
accent. They arc, ‘ Kill me — kill me ! * 

Almost at the same time does Inez answer her 
rowanlly suitor, who in a comer of the grotto has 
alike brought her to bay. 

After the dual response, there is a short interval 
of silence. Then De Lara, speaking for both, says : 

‘ Senoritas ! ive shall leave you now ; you can 
go to sleep without fear of further solicitation. 
No doubt, after a iimlit’s rest, you. *11 aivake to a 
more sensible view of matters in gcncml, and the 
case as it stands. Of one thing be assured : that 
there’s no clianco of your escaping from your 
present captivity, unless by consenting to change 
your names. And if you don’t consenl^ they’ll be 
changed all the same. Yes, Carmen Montijo, before 
another week posses over your licad, you sliiill be 
addressed os Dona Carmen de Lara.’ 

‘And you, Inez Alvarez, will be called Dona 
Iflez Calderon. No need for you to feel dishonoured 
by a name among the best in California— noble os 
your own ; ay, or any in Spain.’ 

^Hasta mafuina, mucharJiaur salutes De Lara. 
*Pasan Vos huena nocher (Till morning, bulies: 
good-niglit !) 

Calderon repeating the same formulary of speech, 
the two step towai'ds the entrance, lift up the piece 


of suspended sail-cloth, and pass out into the night. 
They take the lantern along with them, again leav- 
ing the grotto in darkness. 

The girls grope tlicir way till they touch each 
other. Then, closing in an agonised embrace, 
they sink together upon the floor of the cavern ! 

THE VANITIES OP NATIONS 

TiruRK is a bit of humorous description in Mac- 
aulay’s History which reads almost like a page of 
Bnnyaii. In his picture of the Congress held at 
llyswick in 1C97 are to be found plenipotentiaries 
bilking every language in Eiirupo —members of the 
allie<l powers qiiari-elling among themselves for 
precedence, and fighting for the title of 15.\ccllency 
— ^preliminary consultations witlu)ut end ns to the 
number of horses and carriages, pages and lackeys, 
to which each member was entitled, and as to the 
right -of serving-men to wear swonls or to carry 
canes — the chiefs of either side principally engaged 
in watching each cither’s legs, so as to guard against 
a premature move of their own, as being inconsist- 
ont with their dignity. These and kindred vani- 
ties may have suggested the collecting together of 
the particulars relating to ceremonials, titles, furins, 
decorations, and the polite attentions of nation to 
nation, which Mr Frederic Marshall presents to ns 
in his liand-book to the vanities of nations.* The 
book is very entertaining, and in teaching might 
well 1)c served up as a relish to the dry facts of 
history. 

Although the origin of court etiquullo is trace- 
chlo to I’hilip the (iood, Duke of Burgund}', 
it was in Spain that its fantastic growth was 
most luxuiiiiiit. A story is told of the wife 
of Charles II., who^ catching her foot in the 
stirrup, as she fell oJf her horse, remained in 
a helpless condition in the presence of forty- 
three attendants. Motionless stood the attendants, 
and helpless hung the royal lady, because the 
equerry was out of the way w hose duly it was to 
unhook the queen’s ankle on such occasions. A 
passer-by who ventured to release Her Majesty ivas 
rewanled with gold fur his services, but coudcinued 
to exile for his indiscretion. In France, the king j 
i could not visit a sick person in bcil unless a second j 
bed was pretpared for Ilis Majesty to occupy during 
the visit, since no subject could have been suifered 
to lie down while his sovenugn ivos in a less e^isy 
pusitiou. In this w'ay Louis .\1 II. visited Kicliclicu, 
and le Grand Muiinnjuc condoled with Marshal 
Villars after a W'uund receiveil at S^Ialplaquet. At 
Versailles, ivhcn Marie Leezinska was fretting 
because cards woto interdicted on the occasion of 
court mourning, she was relieved by a courtier's 
assumnee, that ‘the game of piquet was deejJ 
inoumiiig.’ 

Ill England at the present day, we have a 
Heralds’ Colhige to settle who shall walk first in a 
jirocession ; an important point, considering that 
there are ninety ranks of men classed in order of 
j precedence from the sovereign to a burgess. Pope 
Julius IT. dntw up a list of precedence among 
European sovereigns, twenty-six in number, of 

* Tnitniaiional Vanitifs. By rreJi-nc 3Iar.sliall. W. 
Black u'uimI and Son-s Edinbuxgli and Lundoii. 
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whose titles it is noteworthy that four only exist 
in their old form — the Emperor of Oermany, and 
the kings of England, Spain, and Portugal. It is 
easy to understand that ceremonial would hold 
especial tyranny in the strict circle of diplomacy. 
Ill I6G1, the Spanish envoy, attacking the French 
niiihassador in the streets of London, hamstrung 
liis horses and killed his men, merely in order to 
get to court before his rival. In certain cases, 
every detail of diplomatic form was regulated by 
the strictest equality. Thus, we have seen the 
French and Imperialist envoys balancing step at the 
door of the Kyswick council-chamber ; and when 
Mazarin and Don Luis dc Haro met to settle the 
marriage of Louis XIV. with Maria Thercsii, the 
two ministers 8tep|ied side by side into a room 
hung in corresponding halves with their respective 
colours, and sat down at the same instant on undis- 
tinguishable chairs. Tlie First Napoleon was fool- 
ishly tenacious of precedence, and one year seized 
every copy of the Almanack da 'bwauise, in 
accordance with its custom of alphabetical arrange- 
iiient, the list of reigning Houses therein published 
was headed Anhalt Duchies, and not Napoleon. 
Among other curiosities of court etiquette, it will 
not be commonly known, that an ambassador 
still has the privilege, though never used, of put- 
ting on his hat in the presence of the sovenugn 
when he reads his reception speech. Maritime 
ceremonial was far more important than other 
forms, as being at one time tlie measure of mari- 
time supamiacy, and based on tlie theory that 
salutes should render tlic saluter tcmi^rarily 
powerless. In the time of .James L, Enghiiid 
insisted upon the disappearance of the flags and 
saiU of all other ships as a salute to her own ; and 
it was not until the end of last century that the 
resistance and disputes caused by such an over- 
hearing requisition were finally settled, through 
the agreement of France and Hussia to dispense 
with iiiaritinic salutes in any form. At this day, 
they are pure acts of courtesy between ships of 
war. 

Coming to the subject of the form and wording 
of diplomatic docuuients, we learn that though 
the authorities could divide talk into six uses — 
court, diplomatic, church, judicial, school, and 
vulgar—yct that accident or fashion was the only 
guide in the choice of language for international 
communications and that there never has been 
any generally admitted diplomatic tongue. Sonic 
of the most famous European treaties were in 
Latin, while French has been used in treaties 
ilniwn between two Teutonic governments. N early 
every nation now uses its own language for iis 
despatches, and the curious words of a forgotten 
date, such as bulls, briefs, firmans, coiiconhits, and 
.*1 legion of such. Bull was the name of the ball- 
shaped leaden seal annexed to letters from the 
pope or the emperor, bearing on one side the 
image of St Peter and St Puuh and on the other 
the name of tlie reigning pope. The writing is in 
Gothic letters, inscribed on the rough side of the 
parchment Bulls of grace are fastened with silk 
cords, bulls of justice with hempen string Briefs 
are less important ; thev are written in modem 
characters on the smooth side of the parchment, 
and sealed with the pope’s own signet-ring. A 
concordat is a treaty with the Holy Sec on reli- 
gious questions onlv. The private letters of the 
pope in his own handwriting are called motiu 


promrii^ and are always headed by his own name 
in Latin. No mouraiiig is ever worn by European 
courts for a deceased pontiff, because, according to 
the Roman theory, the pope does not die. Wo 
learn here, incidentally, that sixteen reigning 
sovereigns have abdicated during the lost three 
hundred years, from Charles V. to Amadeus, and 
that * letters of abolition, remission, or legitinin- 
tiun ’ are sealed with green wax, because that colour 
expresses youth, honour, beauty, and liberty. With 
so many diplomatic forms at hand, it is strange 
that there is no model for a declaration of war, 
though there ore nineteen kinds of war which may 
be declared. There arc wars of indcpcudciicte, 
insurrection, revolution, conquest, or intervention ; 
they may be offensive, defensive, auxiliary, public, 
private, mixed, legal, illegal, religious, pmiticul, 
national, civil, and lastly — whatever the epithets 
may mean — ^perfect and imperfect. The practice 
of conimcncing treaties with mention of the Holy 
Trinity has been for a long time disused ; and it 
is mentioned as quite exceptional that the Paris 
treaty of 185C begins with the words, * Au nom de 
Dieu tout PuissanV Tlie signatures arc in alpha- 
heticid order; but formerly, ns may he believed, 
there was a gmit fight for places of lionour, ami 
various devices were adoptetl for the satisfaction 
of all parties, as at the signature of the Quadruple 
Alliance in 1718, when each power signed first the 
CO]!}' which it was to keep. At Aix-hi-Chapelle, in 
IT-IS, the contracting parties each signed one copy 
for each of the olhei's. By another system, each 
power was named lirst and signed first alternately. 
Tnuitics, like wars, have been divided and sub- 
divided into numerous classes. Tt will he BufKeient 
here to say that the live admitted species arc, 
principal, lesser principal, accessory, additional, 
and subsidiary. 

Our next vanity is that which is set in great 
dignity, and proceedetli from the titles of rulers. 
After Emperor and ICiiig ranks Grand -duke, 
which, originally a Russian designation bestowed 
by Pius V. on (/'osnio tie/ .Meilici, survives only in 
Gennaiiy as a reigning title. The iiniiie of Elector, 
which fur centuries was u grisit power in (/entral 
Europe, after gnulnal tlecay, was tinally lost at 
Suduwa in the suppression of llessc-Cassel by 
Prussia. Other titles arc Czar, Maigravc, Palatine, 
Landgrave (also blotted out in ISGG in the person 
of the ruler of Ilcssc-lloiiiburg), Doge, Protector 
(borrowed by Napoleon from (/romwclf on funning 
the CuiifedcruLioii of the Rhine), Stutltholder, llos- 
podar, Sultan, Calif (originally confined to the suc- 
cessors of Mohammed), Shah, Sheik, and Khedive. 
Emir is appropriated by the descendants of the 
Prophet, who are veiy plentiful in all clos-ses of 
Turkish ami Arabian society, especially among the 
beggars^ and whoso privilege and pride it is to 
wear green turbans. The sovereign’s titles of 
possession were often derived from fictitious rights 
over places and countries with which he had no 
possible concern. Thus, the king of Sardinia was 
king of Cyprus, Sicily, and Jerusalem; the king 
of Naples also laid claim to^ Jcrusidem ; and our 
own monarchs were styled kings of France until 
the end of last century. Only fifty ycara ago the 
king of Portugal was officially styled ‘Seigneur of 
Guinea, and of the navigation and commerce of 
Ethiopia, Arabia, Persia, and the Indies.’ As it 
was usual to inscrilie all titles of possession, real 
or feigned, in treaties and otficial documents, when 
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this names of two Icings were found in the same flickers, the Hospitallers. Of the eight first- 
parchment M ruling over the same territory, to class onlcrs of the present day, our Garter an«l the 
avoid any disagreeable result, it was usual to insert Swedish Seraphim are the oldest ; next comes the 
a clause, called a non-prttjudicajido, stipulating Aiinunciaila of Savoy, dating from 13(>2 ; the 
that^ whatever titles were claimed iiobotly else Golden Fleece follows, now the joint property of 
admitted them, and Unit they were simply left in Spain and Austria ; then the Klephant of Denmark, 
as ornament. Of religious titles. Holiness has instituted to commemorate the slaughter of an 
belonged to the pope exclusively only since the elephant by a Danish Crusader with his unaided 
fourteenth century, bishops and kings having used sword. St Andrew of Russia, the Black Eagle of 
it previously. The designations bestowed on Frussia, and St Stephen of Austria, are all modern, 
sovereigns by the Holy See are lost, save in Eiig- The second category of orders includes the Duiie- 
Innd and Austria. The ruler of France once was brog of Denmark, the White Eagle of Prussia, and 
Very Christian ; to Portugal belonged the title of the Batli of England; together with the purely 
Vey Faithful ; to Hungary, that of Apostolic iiiilitiry derjimtioiis of St George of Russi^ the 
Majesty; the king of Poland was Orthodox ; and Iron Cross of Germany, and our Victoria Chro^ 
our Henry VIII., it iiee<l scarcely be said, was the In the tliiiil class are found one hundr^ and 
lirat Defender ot the Faith. The title of Majesty thirty onlers, divided among forty-three countries, 
was once religious only, and was adopted by the Of tficso, Havuria is creilited with thirteen, while 
emperors, who had been previously Sen*nily and France has but one, the Cross of the Legion of 
Grace. It Wiis introduced by Henry VIII. into Honour, \vbicU is in the hands of more than fifty 
England, whose sovereign to that time had been thousand Frenchmen, and of about four tliousaiid 
known as His Highness and Ilis Grace ; but it was strangers. 

not until the year 1741 that the emperors would In the category of Einbleiiis our author places 
grant any other title than Serenity to the kings flags, shields of arms, badges, mottoes, crowns, 
of the earth. Highness, when worn out by bishops national airs, anti such vainglorious ilcviccs. The 
and kings, was relegated to princes, who furbisUctl atloption f)r a public sign by states- as the owl of 
it anew with the pretfixes of lloyal, Imperial, or Athens and winged horse of Corinth— was com- 
Seronc, or turned it into a curious shape, as did a mon enough in very remote times ; but though, of 
certain Duke of llolst4;‘in, who bccaiiiu (^elsitudo old,iniugeswcn‘. carried into battle, and banners were 
Regia, a name, as our author observes, more known to tlie Homans, the use of flags is not very 
suited to a plant than a prince. Pas.dng over old, having been introiliiced into Western Europe 
]\Ionscigneur, Excellency, and Eininen<‘e, just not- by Clovis. AVild animals for some time were a 
iiig that ouch son of the German Eiuperor was favourite ilesign, which after Dagoberl’s eagle gave 
called 'Alost Noble Purple-born —a title derived way to flowers, flgures, crosses, flames, and saints, 
from the purple chamber at Constantinople, hi The oriflamme of (.'harlemagne was a blue banner 
w’hicli it W’as necessary that the cbildi-eii of the with six reil roses, probably so called from its 
Eastern cmperoi’s should fir.st sec the light— \ve close flume-shaped ends. Its successor, the oriflamme of 
the curious scroll of titles with the mightiest of all, St- Denis, was of red silk, ami though used as the 
Teu-o, or Heaven-Highest, w'hicli the sovereigns of ollicial standard of France down to Agincuurt, 
Japan have boi-no without a break for nearly two semns to have been rather a devotional than a 
thousand five hundred years, the Tycoon, be it political banner.^ Tlie gf)lden flcun-de-lijs, which 
observed, being only a Viceroy, and Mikado a stiulded the first ro.val standard of France, 
descriptive appellation exactly ccpiivalent to Sub- have been variously interpreted. They have* 
lime Porte — a term which has a noteworthy ex- been called lance-heads by some, bees by others ; 
planation. A certain calif placed a fragment of with others, hjs is only a corruption of Loys the 
the famous black stone of Mecca into the gate of signature of the first twelve Louis. By the addi- 
liis palace at Bagdad, which gate or port becoming lion f»f a white cross, the blue flag in ])roccss of 
an object of veneration, gave its name to the palace, years became^ white ; but not until the reign of 
and then to the government. So, too, the govern- Henry IV. did the white flag definitely become 
ments of Great Britain, France, and Spain have royal. Two hundred years afterwanls- in 17^ — 
1)0011 known as the (Courts of St James’s, of tlie the union of the lioyal white with the rebellions 
Tuileries, and of the Esourial. red and blue — the colours of the city of Paris- 

Hit be true, as Pope sang, that formed the tricolour cockade; the first tricolour 

. . . . , . . . . , Ihig of roil, white, ami blue being unfurled a year 

A saint iQ crape is twice a saint in lawn, to its present combination 

wc limy rightly think that a decorated hero is of blue, wliite, and red. Our own Union-jack, with 
doubly* heroic. At all events, there is no doubt the crosses of St Andrew and St George, was 
that the honour conferred by the right of tying a constituted by a proclamation of JaiiiM I., ami 
bit of ribbon in one’s button-hole, of adorning the received subsequently St Patrick's Cross lor 
breast with silver and iron, or of placing a few Indaml. The stripes of the American standard 
capital letters after one's surname, carries a cer- represented in 1777 the thirteen United States, the 
tarn power socially and morally. The origin of stars symlmlising the Union. Tlie^ Dutch flag, 
all such decorations is traced by Mr Marshall to orange, white, and blue, was the earliest of the tri- 
the rise of the monastic orders, for the history of colours ; the idea of which has been imitated not 
which we must refer our reailers to the book before only by France, but by Belgium, Italy, and some 
us. Of the four knighthooilB of Jftilestiiie— the minor states. Of devices borne on shields of arms, 
Hospitallers of St John, who sprang from Italian the doublc-heailcd eagle became the tlistinctive 
merchants; the Teinplara, originally French; the sign of the German Empire in Sigismiiud's time ; 
Fraternity of St Jjaxanis ; and tho Teutonic Order, it is noiv also Russian, differing in shajie and 
whoso symbols were the well-known crosses, colour from the older symbol. 1*1118810 got her 
wliito, red, green, and block — ^but one now even eagle from the Teutonic Order of Knights, w'hcn 
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Albert of Brandenburg, the laat Grand Master, 
acquired the duchy of Prussia. The English 
shield originally bore only one lion: the tlirce 
which it afterwards displayed for a time became 
leopards, but resumed their old form in the fif- 
teenth centniy. With reference to the shapes of 
armorial shields, the only point we need note here 
is that the lozenge is assigned by all nations to 
women as representing a distalK 

Cockades, mottoes, war-cries, and national airs 
have a certain literature of their own. The tuft 
of gross worn by Marlborough's soldiers was the 
first military cockadu cmjdoj'ed on a laige scide, 
and having blossomcil into a knot of ribbons, or 
sometimes merely a bunch of papers, the cockade 
became general in European armies towjirds the 
middle of the eighteenth century. Our black 
cockade, which is ilanovuriati, has been appropri- 
ated ill France by nearly every one who keeps a 
carriage, the cockade of national colours being 
n^served for the servants of soldiers and dignitaries. 
Of crowns, those * polislied periurbations ' of kin^, 
we may note that the four ileurs-de-lys on the 
crown of England represent our old claims on 
France, and the four Maltese crosses symbolise our 
sovereign's title of Defender of the Faith. The 
iron crown of Lombardy, now preserved at Vienna, 
was so called from an iron ring made out of a nail 
of the true cross, which was placed inside the crown 
as a support. The pope’s triple crown, the mean- 
ing of which has been variously explained, repre- 
stmts the material power of the pontiff, a.<i the 
mitre is the emblem of his spiritual sovereignty. 
The Vatican treasury boasts of seven or eight of 
these tiaras, one of which, given by the queen of 
Spain in 1855, w*eighs only three pounds, and cost 
twelve thousand pounds sterling. 

Savoy has a motto consisting of the letters 
F.E.U.T., which nobody can interpret ; Austria’s 
motto is A.E.1.0. [J., signifying, in Latin, that she 
rules over the universe ; ‘ 5lit Gott fiir Kbnig and 
Vuterlaiid’ is Prussian. Neither France nor Eng- 
land has a national motto, our own ‘ Dien ct moii 
J^roit ’ belonging merely to the royal arms. On 
the other hand, our w-ar-cry of St George for Eng- 
land, and the Spanish Santiago, are purely national, 
while most of the oilier cries reputed iiatioiial were 
peculiar to a chieftain or a party. National airs 
properly so called seem to be scant in number, 
and vciy modem ; our own hymn, couiposcd by 
Dr Cai'cy, and first sung in 1740, being the oldest 
Russia has a national hymn, but not France, such 
airs as the MarseiUaise and Partant pour la Syrie 
being republican and warlike, but not national. 
Nor can any of the patriotic chants of Germany 
claim to be national in the sense of being officially 
recognised. 

For some interesting gossip about ambassadors 
and aliens, we must refer the reader to Mr Mar- 
shall’s hook. Ill his lust chapter, on Glory — the 
vanity of vanities — we arc rightly reminded that 
more than half of the accepted glories of the world 
have sprung from civil sources; that the progress of 
sciences, and arts, and letters, has raised up a huger 
mass of spotless fame than all which uio world 
has known from the power of the sword ; and that, 
dazzled by the splendour of its array, we scarcely 
realise the moral blank w'hich the curse of war 
creates, the suppression of all right and conscience 
which accompanies it. This is the glory which, 
like the circle in the water, by brood spreading 


disperses to nought, in quest of which man plays 
such fantastic tricks, os ‘make the angels weep.’ If 
glory attained by the exercise of virtue be a vanity, 
surely the gloiy of war is ‘the wickedness of folly, 
even of foolishness and madness.' 


THE MONTH: 

SCIENCE AND ARTS. 

Tbj& Autobiography of Sir John Rennis, jnst pub- 
lished, is a book well worth reading. It records 
the labours, opinions, and observations of one who, 
as civil engineer, stood in the first rank of his 
profession ; in whom were combined with an 
ardent temperament, power of endurance^ fertility 
of resource, and keen insight into men and things. 
Ho never lost hope even under the most odvei'se 
circumstances, and had a capacity for work which 
seems incredible. In some respects the book may 
be regarded os a history of civil engineering from 
the commencement of the present century, for 
failures are noted !is well as successes ; its dcscrip> 
tions of eugiiieering works contain particulars and 
suggestions which may be read with prelit ; young 
men entering the profession may study with iul van- 
tage the scliomo of education which Sir John lias 
drawn up in their behalf, klauy of the descrip- 
tions are such as would interest an unprofessional 
reader, especially as they are relieved by inter- 
esting passages of travel and adventure. 

Within the past few years we have known, here 
in the British Islands, what is meant by drought ; 
and waniings against waste (d water have hoeu 
published. On this point Sir John Rennie remarks : 

‘ We shall continue to suffer from these drougliU 
until men come to understand that only a certain 
and known quantity of ivater falls upon the eartli, 
and that at certain periods ; and that it is neces- 
sary to store the suiplus waters to supply the 
deficiency of the dry season.' ’I’lio present has 
been a wet year : let us hope that the ubundaiiL 
rainfall has not been allowed to run away to 
waste. 

Binningham is about to realise in part the city 
of healthy of which a rather fascinating sketch was 
given by Dr Richardson at the nioctiug of the 
Social Science Congress. In that busy town there 
arc foul and squalid quarters, as in other of oiir 
large towns, and these are to be destroyed, to make 
room fur new and brouil streets, with dwelling- 
houses and other buildings in which the working 
population will Lave opportunity to live with 
comfort and decency, hitherto unattainable. The 
clearance will extend over forty-three acres, and 
by means of good streets the rebuilt district will 
be brought into cosy communication with the 
best parts of the town. All the new buildings 
are to be so placed as to command light and 
air on at least two sides; and each house will 
have a water-supply and a separate retreat 
Should this experiment succeed, and it can 
hardly fail, Birmingham intends to pnrily ml 
its foul districts in a similar way. Meanwhile, 
the Town Council have bought the waterworks ; 
Uie inhabitants will thus be independent of a 
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coxnrany, and will have the control of the water 
Bupi^y. The example, which, by the by, was 
pi-cviously shewn by the city of Edinburgh, is a 
good one for other towns to follow. 

In the discussion on Fermentation which took 
place last year in Paris, Moiis. Dumas, Secretaiy 
of the Ac^emie des Sciences, pointed out the 
remarkable effect of borax on fermentation, and 
suggested that a study of tbc phenouLeiion would 
lead to highly important consequences. Professor 
Schnotzler has taken up the subject, and in the 
JjuUeUn of the Vaudoise Society of Natural History 
at Lausanne, has published a few results which 
ai'e well worthy of attention. Spores and vegetable 
cells plunged into a solution of borax, go through 
certain strange niovemeiits, and are then killed. 
Cells in movement in a living plant are at once 
arrested in their action. The Oidiuiii Tuckeri— 
the fungus from which vines have so greatly suf- 
fered— dies in a solution of bonix. Perhaps a con- 
centrated 8(dutioii would be useful in extirpating 
poisonous fungi fruiii places where they grow, 
llolifcra and other small creatures, and the spawn 
of frogs, are speedily killed by introducing a small | 
quantity of borax into the water in which they | 
had been living. 

These observations, says Professor .Schnctzlcr, 

* demonstrate that borax puts an end to the prop- 
erties by which the life of vegetable and animal 
prutoplusin is manifested. If fermcntitioii is a 
chemical plicnomeiiun brought about by the life 
of the leaven, then borax would necessarily act 
against fermentation.’ 

A further sciies of experiments followed. Grapes 
in a solution of borax were put into a bottle, and 
closely curkctl. There was no sign of rermeiitatioii 
after long keeping ; but tlio grajies, tliough well 
lircscrveiT, were not eatable. Tliirty centimetres 
of milk, with one gramme of borax, were bottled 
for some months, and did not turn sour ; retained, 
ill fact, tlio scent of new milk. One pound of beef 
was shut up (not hermetically) in a tin box in 
concentrated solution of borax. The liquid became 
reil, then brown, and gave out a disagreiuible scent, 
but the meat did not putrefy. The meat was taken 
out, and washed. It had a peculiar odour, but not 
that of putrefaction. It was kept mure than a year, 
and through the heat of two summers (the liquid 
having been renewed three times), and turned 
yellowish in colour; but still no putrefaction 
appealed. The meat, ive are told, was as soft and 
tender os fresh meat^ aud kept well when out of 
the liquid. 

The experiments were earned on in different 
ways, witn a view to bring out all the phenom- 
ena, and anive at trustworthy results. rrufe.^r 
Schnctzlcr thinks that the peculiar mloiir of meat 
which has been kept some time in a solution of 
borax proceeds from the decomposition of matters 
produced by mctamorpliusis of the substances 
which compose the muscular fibre. And without 
seeking to attach too much impoilaiice to the 
e.xperimcntf^ he considers that they indicate a way 
for the preservation of meat, of fruits, of anatomi- 
cal preparations, whether animal or vegetable. 
Hitherto, alcohol has been made use of for that 
purpose, but henceforth a solution of bomx may 
hike its place. And, further, it would be interest- 
ing if, in some hospital, the eflcct of the solution 
on certain wounds wero made a subject of experi- 
ment. 


The natmul gas which, iti certain parts of 
Pennsylvania, rises from the earth in pi-mligious 
quantities, has been used as fuel in the heating of 
furnaces and jmddling of iron, with veiy satisfac- 
tory results. An attempt is now to be made to 
render it available at a long distance ; and the 

n rictors of ironworks in Piltsbuigh have planned 
ly down a six-inch iron pipe, seventeen miles 
long, from the source of the gas in Rntlcr County 
to their works in the city. Thus the fuel will of 
itself How to the lii'e. 

Mr Ticliboriie, F.C.S., has thought it worth 
while to examine the jirinting-inks of the sixteenth 
.and seventeenth centuries, witli a view to discover 
the kind best suited for printing books or works of 
art which are to be long preserved. The ink at 
present in use, he says, consists of carbou in a iiiie 
state of division, ground up with a mixture of oils, 
soaps, and a substance called printer's varnish, 
which ill nil good printing-ink is linseed-oil 
specially prepared. It is by means of this oil, 
when properly prepared, that the ink or pigment 
ailheres lirmly to tlie paper. Mr Ticliboriie his 
examined specimens printed in diflereiit parts of 
Europe, and iimls ‘ that the older printing-inks are 
mure easily .saponified and washed off by alkalies, 
than those of the last century. In their general 
character,* he remarks, * they agree ; os carbou 
seems to have been the basis of printing-ink from 
the time of Joliann Faust, and for this reason 
]H'iiited matter will bear the action of acid oxi- 
disers, or bleachers, with impunity ; but many, if 
not all the printing-inka of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries are more or less sen.sitivc to the 
action of alkalies. Some arc so extremely sensitive, 
that on introducing llieni to a weak solution of 
ainmonia, the characters instantly iLoat off the sur- 
face of the paper, although they may have previ- 
ously withstood the action of a powerful acid 
bleaching bath. The only cxplaiiutiou I can offer 
i-s, that the oils used as vehicles were not formerly 
submitted to the boiling process which, in the 
iiiwleni inks, has thoroughly rosiiiified them.' 

In the New York Medical Journal for October 
1.ast, an interesting uccoiiiit is given of successful 
I'cniovul of a tumour by means of ‘ galvano-puiic- 
tuiv.’ A glandular swelling of the size of a hen’s 
egg, and a cystic tuniuur of smaller size, had 
forined just below the jaw of a young man. The 
jiractitioiicr ‘ considered the case an excellent one 
for electrolysis,' but first tried the direct galvanic 
ciinviit, which, after a number of applications, soft- 
ened the glandular tumour, ( lalvaiio-pimcture was 
then adopted : two fine sewing-needles were passed 
into each tumour, and were connected with the 
positive and negative electrodes of a thirty-two cell 
luittery. As soon as the connection was complete, 
‘hydrogen gas rushed in a torrent of loam from 
the negative needles, the cystic tumour vanished 
instantaneously, and the other grew rapidly less ; 
in two minutes it comiiieiicoil to blacken, and the 
needles were r*.moved.' After some furtber treat- 
ment, the whole mass came away, and left a large 
clean wound, which liealed up without contraction 
or puckering, and without x>niu or iucouvenicncc 
to the patient 

lieinarking on this cose. Dr Cohen, the jiracti- 
tioner above referred to, remarks : ‘The operation 
was begun and fmislim in two minutes and a 
quarter, without the loss of one drop of bloiMl (the 
puncturing of the skin excepted), ami the action of 
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the current being, to all intents and purposes, a 
subcutaneous dissection. The advantages gained 
are, therefore, rapidity, rafety, entire freedom from 
hemorrhage, jprotcction ' from the air ; while the 
iiiiiiiediate efiect of the operatioTi is to convert the 
• tumour into a slough, which, with the assistance of 
a poultice, is thrown off in a few hours or days.’ 
To these we may add another advantage, namely, 
the avoidance of ugly scars. It is thought by 
competent suigcoiis tliat this same remedy may tie 
applicable for the cure or mitigation of cancer. 

There are few persons who do not know what 
is meant by noises in the ears ; sometimes they 
are twittering noises, sumctiiiies chiiping, some- 
times ringing, sometimes rumbling. The cause or 
occasion of these noises has been, during hundreds 
of years, a cpiestion wliich hiis never yet been 
answered, except in the suggestion that it origi- 
nates in some form of disease, fciuch being the 
case. Dr Theobald, of the Baltimore Eye and Ear 
Dispciisaiy, comes forward with his explanation 
of the cause of tinnitus annum, which is the 
medical term for noise in the ears. He docs not 
consider^ as some do^ that the noise originates in 
the brain, but rather in the external ear. 'I 
think,’ he says, Mve may safely conclude that 
tinnitus is invariably the expression of an excita- 
tion of the terminal or percipient elements of the 
auditory nerve.’ The doctor then proceeds to 
shew that the excitation in almost all cases, 
‘whether associated with aural affections, cere- 
bral diseases, or constitutional disorders, is to be 
attributed to the existence of vibrations excited in 
the walls of the blood-vessels of the labyrinth by 
the friction attending the circulation of the blood.’ 
Examples arc given in support of this opinion. 
Small things produce gioat effects within the 
passage of tlie ear : the quick moving wings of a 
tiny insect there make a noise that sounds like 
thunder. So the friction of the blood in the small 
vessels produces the disturbance known os noisc*s 
in the (‘urs. Readers who desire to sec the whole 
of the doctor’s aigument will find it in a pamphlet 
reprinted from the Transactions of the Medical 
and Cliiniigical P'aculty of .Maryland, IJ. S. 

A recent number of the Journal of the United 
Service Institution contains instructive papers, 
with maps, of the military geography and high- 
ways of Central Asia, wliich may be reivl with 
advantage by any one interested in the subject. 
There is also a paper on the Scientific Study of 
Naval History, b^ Mr Langlitoii of the Royal Naval 
College, Greenwich, full of matter for serious cun- 
sideiutioii. It is there shewn how it was that we 
won the so-called ‘ Bovcreigiity of the sea' in days 
when the whole shipping of the country was the 
British navy. Then arose the necessity for stra- 
tegical and tactical skill ; and the nations who hod 
nut advanced therein became demoralised. But ns 
Hr Laughton remarks, tliis is changed. ‘In a 
new war we shall have to contend against ships 
well built, men carefully organised and traincnl, 
officers educated to the utmost extent of modern 
science, practical as well as theoretical ; ’ and to 
meet these altered circumstances, we must have 
*not the mere rehearsal of gallant deeds and hair- 
, breadth escapes, but the close, exact, and scientific 




the future will not be insufficiently educated, aiul 
our ironclads will not be allowed to sink to the 
bottom by accident 

A conniiunication made by Mr E. Cortambci't to 
the Soci6t6 de Gisograpliio at Parish takes up a 
branch of Hr Francis Goltuii’s comprehensive 
subject — Hennlity, for it treats of the J)ensitK 
des Forces InlellectueUes des IHverses Parties de In 
Franee^ot Geographical Distribution of celebrated 
persons. Mr Cortambert published a few results 
of his inquiry twenty years ago ; he has now more 
facts to help him in his research of the ‘ mysteri- 
ous link which exists between the intellectual 
faculties of inau and the soil, temperature, and all 
other pliysicol and ethnographical influences.' An 
illustrative map, properly coloured to shew the 
facts, was exhibited at the meeting of the Geo- 
grimliical Congress in Paris last summer. 

In this map the North, and particularly tlie 
valley of the Seine, shews the greatest wealLli of 
intellect, which may be accounted for by the con- 
vergence of the population towards Paris. Nor- 
I inandy shews well, and contrasts remarkably with 
I its neighbour Eure, os also with the Pas dc Calais, 
which appear to be deficient in brain. Tlic prov- 
inces of Champagne and Burgundy have bpcn 
fruitful of great men, particularly the Cote d'Or 
district ; and in the same category may be placet I 
the South properly so culled. 

Tlie deportments of the second rank are Vaii- 
cluso, du Var, du Ganl, Basses I’yronecs, and l^oU 
ct-Garoniie ; and tliose wdiich shew palest on tin* 
map arc, the Lozere, Pyrenees Oricntales, 11 antes 
Pyrtmecs, and ’rarn-et-( laronne. The western part 
of France is also generally pale, with heni and 
there a noteworthy exception, as at St Jilulo—uiul 
Brittany, so celebrated and self-asserting, is not 
equal in intellect to regions of the same extent in 
the North, South, or Hast. ‘ It seems,* says Mr 
Cortambert, ‘ that the Celtic blood, w'hich, in tlioM* 
western extremities of the country has been pre- 
served more inbict than elsewhere, is less favour- 
able to intellectual fecundity tliaii tins iiiixtiire of 
races found in tlie valleys of the Seine, tlio Scheldt, 
the Meuse, the Rhine, the Saoiie, the Rhone, anil 
the Garonne.’ 

Going into particulars, Mr Cortambert shews 
that the Nortli is nut only most fruitfid in savants 
— men of science, ])aiiiters, warriors, chroniclers (of 
whom we liave u type iii Froissart), but also ol 
p^cts. ‘ Y cs ! ’ he savs ‘ the languo d’oui, the country 
of the Troll vines, has by far surpassed its rival 
the country of the Troubadours.’ In Buiguiuly, 
Franche Comte, and the Lyonnais, ho finds a 
genius for natuml and medical sciences. In the 
East, eloquence prevails, but still more^ iu the 
South ; and the South bv its ardour dominates at 
times the more powerful North. The West pro- 
duces brave seamen and renowned travellers. 

With a view to personify the several regions, 
Mr Cortambert assigns Voltaire to the Nurtli, 
BufToii to tlie East, Guizot to the South, Chateau- 
briand to the West, and Descartes to the Centro. 
He coufines his illustrations to individuals w 
longer living ; but he intends to continue his 
investigation, and to extend it to other countries ol 
Europe. The result cannot fail to bo interesting. 
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citissen, is politically eligible as a Senator or Presi- 
dent, and at all events lie is potential os a voter. 
So is tho son of any of the Chinese, who arc now 
crowding into California and adjoining parts on 
the Pacific slope. Heathens with an artistic 
aptitude rivalling that of Europe, who can live 
mniiificently on twopence a diy, and whose 
religion consists in burning bits of perfumed paper 
before an idol in a joss-house, arc pushing from 
their stools the descendants of Anglo-Saxons. Tha^ 
according to our author, is what things arc coming 
to. Rather hard, this, on our American friends ! 

The pinch, os wo see, is colour. Across the 
Atlantic from the coast of Africa have been 
idiotically imported blocks, now numbered by 
millions. Across the Pacific from Canton and 
Hong-kong arc pouring yellow Chinese in thou- 
sands, tens of thousands. No one c«au tell when 
or how this yellow deluge is to be stopped. In 
one sense, * White Conquest ' is a misnomer. 
Colour Conquest would Rcem to pi'eaent a more 
correct aspect of affairs. AVc arc not without a 
hope that the whites will get out of the scrape 
somehow. Yet, undeniably, Mr Dixon’s book 
oflers matter for very grave consideration. 

It may not be generally known that certain 
native Indian tribes who had made some ailvance 
towards settled habits, Creeks, Choctaws, Bcmi- 
nolcs, Chickosaws, and Cherokccs, possessed negro 
slaves like tlicir white neighbours. The condition 
of these poor blacks, held in bondage by almost 
unmitigated barbarians, is described as having been 
frightful. ‘To be a white man’s thrall was bad 
enough ; hut on the worst plantation in Georgia 
and Alabama there were elements of tenderness and 
justice never to be found in the best of Cherokee 
camps. ... Ill every Imliun camp the si^uaws 
behaved in a harsher manner towards the negro 
than their brutal spouses ; and instead of an Indian 
child acting as a check on cruelty, his presence 
often led to the slave being pinched and kicked, 
so that the young brave might learn to gloat over 
the sight of men in pain.’ Emancipation put an 
end to these atrocities. The negroes held in 
bondage by the Indians were freetl, but where to 
go or how to support themselves formed a dillicult 
problem. Turned out of the Indian camps, ten 
thousand human beings were houseless and friend- 
less. ‘Where could they find shelter from the 
snow and rain? Without guns and ponies, how 
were they to follow deer and elk ? They had no 
nets for taking fish, no snares for catching birda . . . 
Brought up with squaws, they had the ways of 
squaws.’ Some made their way to the white settle- 
ments. Others squatted at Caddo, an abandoned 
piece of ground, and there they formed a rude kind 
of community. They were not all black. The 
younger members of the community were a mixed 
breed, known as Zambos, descended from a negro 
father and an Indian mother. Living here in a 
miserable way on sufferance, they may be turned 
adrift at a d^y’s notici^ and they certainly merit 
compassion. 


From an account of these poor people, Mr 
Dixon diverges into the theory of colour. ‘ Whilo 
sauntering in and out, among the stores ainl 
yards at Caddo, wc chance to kick an onVhill, and 
disturb the small red warriors in their nest. Like 
all the South and West, this dry and sunny spot 
is rich in ants— red, black, and yellow ants— 
among them the variety known as Amazon aiits. 

All ants appear to live in tribes and nations, under j 
rales wbich never change. Like Indians they j 
have their ranks and orders -^patriarchal, military, j 
servile ; and, like Indians, they hold their properly ! 
in a common lot. The patriarchs, set apart us ! 
fathers and mothers, live an easy life, and pii^s 
away when they have done their part. TIicno ! 
chiefs among the ants arc winged. They soar | 
and pair, cat up the choicest fooil, and die witli ' 
mandibles unstained by vulgar toil. Next in rank j 
come the soldiers ; ants with strong mandibles, ; 
but no wings. Ijowest in order stand the serfs or 
bondmen. Food niiist be sought, and chambers : 
bored ; wherefore a majority of uiits arc serfs, ami ; 
all these servile ants are squaws. No male ant : 
ever earns his bread. Scorning to delve and spin, 
he asks his female architects to build his cell, ami ' 
sends his female foragers to seek his food. Thesis | 
servile stpiaws, arrested in their growth, ami 
having neither wings nor ovaries, are content to 
drudge and slave. But Amazon ants have souls . 
above these ordinary 8([uavvs. The Amazons ' 
would rather fight than drudge, and, like all fight - 
iiig creatures, they become the owners of sucli ^ 
poor species as would rather drudge than die. A 
colony of black ants usually settles near a colony 
of red. Dues Nature mean her duskier cliiMrcii 
to be seized and made to labour for tho fairer 
kinds ? The red ants hunt them down. A n'.<l 
ant is no bigger in body, no stronger in inandibh*, ' 
than a black ant ; yet tho Amazons always beat 
their duskier sisters and enslave their brood, is 
this result a consetpience of their coats being red f . 
Who knows tho mystery of colour ?’ i 

The inference to be drawn from these remarks ■ 
cannot bear any weight in a question which is ■ 
purely of practical concern. How are the hordes ; 
of blacks to bo got rid of ? That is the point at | 
issue. According to most authorities, perfect ■ 
liberty is said to be not only unfavourable to their | 
increase, hut a cause of diminishing numbers. Our ; 
author speaks of infanticide, but there arc otlier 
vices incidental to negro freedom which have a 
tendency towards extinction of race. Want of 
eneigctic foresight would in itself put the blacks 
at a serious disadvantage. For theso and other j 
reasons, it does not seem that tho whites should : 
be apprehensive of being ultimately submerged bv . 
their negro fellow-citizens. There is more ^ i 
from the recent and quietly conducted yellow | 
invasion. China, with its teeming population of j ^ 
four hundnd millions, and situated next door to i 
the attractions of California, could with ease stock 
the American continent from side to side with lu- 
habitonta, and leave plenty over for Great Bntain> 
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where^ ship-loads of them may by-and-hy— as land. The company would not be dictated to. 
a beginninp— be expected. Tlie probable con- The Chicago artisans might leave if tlicy felt 
sequences, m ‘ the graver aspects of the case,' says inclined. The result of the interview was that 


non oi iwruarmns win aneci me JtiUropcan races uregoxi, and ivevada, inc ncc-cater is pusliing tUe 
in America ? But he has shrunk appalled from beeLcjitcr to the wall.' And he will uo the same 
his own query as the Yellow SpecLvti rose before thing in England, when he once gets a footing, 
his mind.* Tliere is no law to stop him. Trade guilds and 

AVc have not space to follow the author of JVhUa unions can no more shut out Chinese workers than 
into his niiiiierous details regaidiiig the the husbandman on the prairies con avert the 
deluge of yellow hcaihciis now fairly set in. It approach of destructive swarms of locusts which 
is enough to Ba3r that, under the fostering care of cover liis hinds six inches deep. 

Chinese associations, the x>tt)ccss of immigration The worst thing about these yellow rice-eaters is 
appears to be efliciently managed. Settling down, that when left t*j themselves they are usually dirty 
the yellow intruders make excellent cooks, and out- in their habits, ami live in deiis little better than pig- 
shine in the work of housemaids and laundresses, sties. In San Francisco, a wealthy Chinese, Lee Si 
They are civil, do not drink, and are anxious to Tut, has leased an old hotel with sixty rooms, and 
make tlicmselvcs useful. By their saving habits lets it out to eight hundred tenants. The rooms 
and modest wants, they shew a degree of hjrc'sight ani divided hy mats, and each division is lilted up 
far beyond that of Indian or negro races. AVe are with shelves, on which the inmates lie. Eicli 
told that John Chinaman * will live and save where man lias his own shell; but the landlord complains 
Put must shrink and fall.’ Those who came lirst that his tenants cheat him by taking in lodgers, 
Svere labourers, and their first rivals were navvies some of them subletting their shelves for ten or 
and hodmen. John drove these rivals oil' the twelve hours. ‘In some rooms, three sets of 
field, doing more work at less cost, and pleasing lodgers occupy the shelves each twenty-four hours 
his employers hy his steady doings and silent — eight hours apiece.’ Ho that in point of fact 
ways. John builds the chapels, banks, liotels, and about fifteen hundred Chinese are accommodated 
scliools. No room is left ior the unskilled Irish in a single building. In England, we should 
peasant, and the movement of Irish labourers know how to deal with this nuisance by a smart 


peasant) and the movement of Irish labourers know how to deal with this nuisance by a smart 
towards Ibis Slope has ceased.’ 'flie must siir[M'is- application of the Police and Public Health Acts, 
ing feature in the cliaractcr of these Chinese is the In his very suggestive work, which it would be 
qiiickness with which they pick up auy trade, superfluous to recommend, Mr Dixon calk attention 
They have oiil^ to see a thing done to be able to to one or two topics of quite as serious concern to 
do it, AVitli this aptitude, and their willingness to Americans as the emharrassing number of negroes, 
work for wages greatly below wluil are demanded and the cvcr-increasiiig hosts of yellow intruders, 
by wbito artlliccrs, they have soon the field to Fiiut, he notices the uiiliappily increasing dispro- 
themselves. portion of the sexes among the whites. In most 

In illustration, Mr Dixon gives some auinsing parts of the country there is a conipanitiye scai-city 
particulars coiiceruing Yin A^'niig, a (’liinaman, of women. According to the census of 1870, the 
reckoned to be the best bool maker in Califoiiiin. excess of males over females in the United Stales 
He came to the country w’holly ignorant of the and Territories was four hundred and sixty-nine 
‘ gentle craft,' but anxious to learn that or any- thoiisainl. The phenomenon k accounted for by 
thing. One Aaron Isaacs, a Jew bootmaker, with the copious immigraliou of single men, or married 
no objections to cheap labour, gave him work, willi men without their wives. Tlic disproportion works 
directions what to do. Seeing how others worked, mischievously. It is always a bail busiiic^ when 
he soon was os clever at his trade as they were, j every man cannot be provided with a wife, aud 
Being able to instruct his c»niiitrymeii, Yin Yung the right Ihiii*' is to have a variety to choose from. 


set up for liiluself, and now has a largi? business in Where there nappens to be a scarcity ol women, 
the boot and shoe line. Of courae, those whom lie matters arc not greatly mended when those who 
teaches swarm off to ilo the like, and so the tnulc are so fortunate as to get wives find that they are not 
is absorbed by Chinese. Isaacs, the original in- worth much. There k a prodimous deal done in 
stnictor, docs not like to sec this, but he cannot the States to educate girls in the higher branch:'^* )f 
Bup])re88 a fair rivalry. The account given of a I knowledge — foreign languages, mathematics, and 
similar outcoiiio in the watch-tnule is quite as ! so on -what, however, simiifica school learning 
interesting. Paul Cornell, at the head of a watch- i for women, if they arc physically incapable ol 


auvaiiced to pay tne railway lares lor tiiemseives •lannennc r.. jsceciicr, uu tuivuMin? 
and their families. They were employed very freedom, has nuule inquiries into the physi- 
much as a staff to instruct Chinese, but that they cid health of American females, and the result 
were not aware of. They remonstrated on seeing is, that aniong her ** immcii^ friciuls 

Chinese in the workrooms ; they appealed to their aud acquaintance all over the Union, she is 
trade-union. Cornell, sustained uy Ralston, a unable to recall so many as ten married ladies, in 


reply was Napoleonic. He and other members of laige circle, Catherine Beecher goes into tw’eiit^ 
the company Will hire ChineMO? any other race six towns, and takes ten average casM m each 
of men if they saw it expedient They would, if town. Of two hundred and sixty ladies only 
they for watchmakers from Switzer- thirty-eight are found in a fair state of health. 
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Sixty otiicr towns are tested, with a similar result 
If these returns are good for anything (and they 
are quoted with approval by government oHicials), 
they prov(» that only one American woman in ten 
is physically lit for the sacred duties of wife and 
mother I ’ 

Pampering, a desiccating atmosphere, rooms over- 
heated with stoves, and want of that healthy 
outdoor exercise in which English women re- 
joice irrespective of the weatlier, may partly 
account for this laincntahle state of things. Any- 
way, there is something wrong, which school 
culture has not reached. * Three years ago,* con- 
tinues this observant writer, * the Biirenn of Edu- 
cation pnnted a paper on the Fital t^tatiatics of 
Aineriea, which passed like an ice-bolt through 
the hearts of patriotic Americans. This paper 
shewed that the biith-rato is declining in America 
fi-otii year to year ; not in one State only, but in 
every State. The decline is constant and universal ; 
the same in Arkansas and Alabama os in Miis- 
sachusetts and Connecticut, in ^lichigan ami 
Indiana os in Pennsylvania and Xew York. . . 
The birth-rate is admitted to bo hi^er among tlie 
immigrants than among the natives ; yet the 
•average, thus iiicresised by strangers, is lower than 
that of any country in Europe, not excepting the 
birth-rate of Fnincu in the w'orst days of Louis 
Napoleon.' What will be the end of this can 
easily be foreseen. If the States CA^iuie to be 
recruited by fresh European immigrants -and that 
seems likely — they must inevitably languish as a 
white community. ‘Some of the ablest statists 
and physicians of Boston have come to the con- 
clusion that the White race cannot live on the 
American soil.’ Air Dixon fixes on disproportion 
in the sexes for this result ; but wo venture to 
think that several other causes are ccpially, if not 
more concerned. There is an observable want of 
Tr)biistness in the physique in must of the native 
whites ; and unfortunately, intellectual acuteness 
will not, in a national point of view, coiiipcnsiite for 
muscular deficiency. This fact has been well pnt 
by Captain Burton in his remarks on the degeneracy 
of certain races : ‘ Tlie true tests of the physical 
prosperity of a race, ami of its position in the 
world, are bodily strength, and the excess of births 
over deaths.’ In these respects there w'ould appar 
to be a shortcoming in tlie United States, but the 
subject is too delicate and difficult for our liaml- 
ling, and we resign it to physiological iiiquirerH. 

If it be really the case that the native white 
race is getting into a moribund condition, and that 
the- blacks arc also likely to verish, we can sue no 
other probable consequence tiian that the yellow 
Cfdour is destined to curry the day. Afuy that day 
be long in coming. It would be worse for Europe, 
worse for everybody, if the whites in the United 
States, with their immense ingenuity and enter- 
prise, sunk under a deluge of rice-eating Mongols. 

Meanwhile, we prefer to take a cheerful view 
of the future. Tilings may not be so bad us 
they look. The world is, at anyrate, benefi- 
cently full of compensations. Our American friends 
no doubt derive some comfort from knowing that 
the plague of Monnonism seems likely to dis- 
appear. When Mr Dixon fonnerly visitcil the 
colony of Saints in Utah Valley, he found Polyg- 
amy in full swing. It is now, lie tells us, getting 
out of repute^ not from any absolute change of 
doctrine, out from an improved taste in female 


nttirc. The railway is said to have done it uU. 
So long as wives were content to be dressed in 
cheap calicos, like charwomen, their number in a 
household was finouciully a matter of indifference. 
The railway has revolutionised the female costume, 
by bringing ladies dressed in the height of fashion. 
Now, there is a furor of imitation, and husliands 
shrink from the expense of decorating several ‘ fine 
ladies.’ A curious instance tliis of a moral reform 
being effected by an unwillingness to jjay for 
millinery. Brigham Young with his largo re- 
sources may bear the strain, but bills coming in of 
a thousand dollars apiece for lady after lady is 
what no ordinary Mormon can put up with. In 
short, Polygamy is discovered to bo wrong, and 
such being a growing opinion at licadipiartcra, wo 
do not expect to hear much more of this American 
monstrosity. w. c. 


THE FLAG OF DISTRESiS. 

CHAriEK XLV.— OCEANWARDS. 

Another day dawns over the great South Sea. 
As the golden orb shews above the crest of the ; 
central Aiuericuu Cordillera, its beams scatter > 
wide over the Pacific, as a lamp raised aloft, Hash- ' 
iiig its light afar. Many degrees of loiigitinlc ; 
receive instant illumination, at once turning ni;^lit = 
into day. An observer looking west over that > 
vast watery expanse, would see on its shining , 
surface objects that gladdened not the eyes of | 
Balboa. In liis day, only the rude Indian bnhi, \ 
or frail )>critujiia^ afraid to veiilure out, stole timidly I 
along the shore ; but now huge sliips, with bruad ; 
white siiils, and at rare intervals the long black | 
hull of a steamer, thick smoke vomited forth from 
her funnel, may be descried in an oiling that 
extends to the horizon itnidf. Not always can 
these be seen ; for the commerce of the i’acitic is 
slight compared with that of the Atlantic, and 
huge ships passing along the coast of Veragna are 
few and far between. 

On this iiioniing, however, one is observed, and 
only one ; she not wiiling coastwise, but standing 
out towards mid-ocean, as though she had just left 
the laud. 

As the ascending sun dispels the night dark- 
ness around her, she can be descried as a while 
fleck on the blue water, her spread sails seeming 
no bigger than the wings of a scu-gulL Still, 
tliroiigh a teloscopc— supposing it in the hands of 
a seaman — she may be told to be a emit with 
polacca masts ; moreover, that the sails on her 
iiiixzen are not square-set, but fore-and-aft, pro- 
claiming her a barque. For she is one ; and could 
the observer through his glass make out the letter- 
ing upon her stern, he would there read the name, 
El UimdjoT, Were he transported aboard of her, 
unaware of what has happened, it would surprise 
him to find her decks deserted, not even a man at 
the wheel, though she is sailing with full canvas 
spread, even to studding-sails— no living thing 
seen anywhere, save two monstrous creatures 
covered with rust-coloured hair— mocking counter- 
feits of humanity I Equally astonished would ho 
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be at finding her forecaBtle abandoned ; Bnilora’ 
cheate with the lids thrown open, and togs lying 
loose around them. Nor would it lessen his 
astonishment to glance into her galley, and there 
behold a black man sitting upon its bench, who 
<Ioc8 not so much os rise to receive liim. Nor yet, 
descending her cabin stair, to see a table profusely 
spread, at cither cud a guest^ alike uiicourteous in 
keeping their seats, on the faces of both an ex- 
pression of agonised despair. And all this might 
be seen on boanl the Chilian vessel, on the irioni- 
iiig after abandonment by her traitorous and 
piratical crew. 

A fearful night has it been for the three unfor- 
tunate men left in her, more especially the two 
constrained to sit at her cabin-table. For both have 
other thoughts, more bitter tlian confinement ; 
enough to fill the cup of their anguish to the very 
brim. They did not yield unresistingly. Even the 
gentle skipper struggled, stormed, and threat- 
ened, till overpowered by brute force, and firmly 
bound. In like manner hod Don Gregorio behaved, 
till resistance was of no avail; then, making 
appeal to the hiiniaiiity only of his assailants, to 
find this alike idle. A dread hour that for the ex- 
liacicndadu. Not because of his treasure, the bulk 
of his fortune, borne off before his eyes ; but from 
the double shriek which, at the instaut, reached 
him from the deck, announcing the seizure of that 
more dear. Carmen and Iiics were evidently 
made captive ; and, from their cries suddenly 
ceasing, he dreaded something woree. Had they 
1)ccn stifled by death ? Being reminded^ of an 
event in Ycrba Buena, as also the recognition of 
the ruffian who taunte<l him, but made it the more 
])robablc that death had been their fate, lie 
almost wished it; he would rather that, than a 
doom too horrible to think of. 

The first-iiinte f He must have l)een killed too ; 
butchered while endeavouring to defend them ? 
The unsuspicious 'captain could not think of his 
chief-officer having gone agsiinst him ; and how i 
could Don Gregorio believe the man so reenm- 
inendcd, turning traitor? While they lure thus | 
charitably judging him, they receive a crushing 
response. Just then, to their astonishment, they 
hear his voice among the mutineers ; not in expos- 1 
tulatioii or opposed, but as if taking part with 
them ! One, Striker, is calling out his name, to 
winch he answers ; and, soon after, other 8]n*cches 
from liis lips sound clear through the cabin win- 
dows, open on that mild moonlit night. Still 
listening, ns they gaze in one another’s face w'ith 
mute, i^inful surprise, they hear a dull thud 
against the ship’s side — the stroke of a boat-hook 
as the pinnace 18 shoved off— then a rattle, ns the 
oars commence working in the tholes, succeeded 
by the plash of the oar-bhulcs in the water. After 
thaf^ the regular Mip-dip,’ at length dying awa}’, 
as the boat recedes, leaving the abandoned vessel 
silent as a graveyard in the mid-hour of night. 

SeaM with face towards the cuddy windows, 
Don Gregorio can see through them, and os the 
Wique’a bow rises on the swell, depressing her alt, 
lie commands a view of the sea far astern. 

^ere, upon ^e surface, ho makes out a dark 
object moving away. It is a boat filled with forms, 
the oar-bl^es rising and falling in measured stroke, | 


fliishing the phosjihorcscencc on both sides. No 
woudtT at his earnest look os he bends his eyes on 
that lK)at~>a gaze of concentrated anguish ! It 
Cfiiitaiiis all that is dear to him — ^bearing that all 
away, he knows not whither, to a fate which chills 
his very blocsl to reflect upon. He can trace fhe 
ontlirics of Ijind beyond, and can perceive that the 
boat is l)(*ing rowwl for it, the binpic at the same 
time sailing seawanl, each instant widening the 
distance between them. But for a long while lie 
can distinguish the black speck witli Inniinons jets 
on cither siile., as the oar-blafles intermiitenily rise 
and fall in tin! clear moonlight, till at length 
eiitering within the shadow of the land a line of 
high cliffs — he loses sight of it. 

^ ‘ Gone ! all gone ! * groans the bereaved father, 
his heard droijpiiig down to his breast, his coun- 
tenance shewing he has surrendered up his soul to 
a despair hopeless as helpless! So, too, Lantanos, 
who h.'is ceased struggling and shouting. Both are 
now alike convinced of the idleness of such demon- 
slraiions. The chief-officer a mutineer, so must all 
the others ; and all have forsaken the ship. No ; 
not all 1 There is one remains true, wdio is still on 
her — the black cook. Tliey hear his voice, though 
not with any hope. It coincs from a distant mrt 
in shouts and cries betokening distress. They 
iieetl look for no help from him. He is either 
disiihlcd, or, like themselves, securely hound. 
Throughout the night they hear it ; the intervals 
between becoming longer, the voice fainter, till he 
also, yielding to despair, is silent. 

As the morning sun shines in through the stern 
windows, Don Gregorio can itcethey are out of sight 
of land. Only sea and sky are visible to him ; but 
neither to Lantanas, whose face is the other way ; 
so fastened he cannot even turn his head. The 
ban]ue is scudding before a breeze, which bears 
her still further into the great South Sea, on whose 
broad liosom she might l>eat for weeks, mouths, 
ay, till her timbers rot, without sighting ship, 
or being herself descried by human eye. Fearful 
thought -.appsilling prospect to those constrained 
to sit at her cabin table ! With it in their minds, 
the morning light brings no joy. Instead, it but 
intensifies their misery. For they arc now siiro 
tliey have no chance of being rescued. They sit 
haj^ard in their chairs — for no sleep has visited 
the eyes of cither — like men who have been all 
night long engaged in a drunken debauch. Alas I 
how different ! The glasses of wine before them 
are no longer touched, the fruits uiitasted. Neither 
the bouquet of the one, nor the perfume of the 
other, has any attniction for them pow. Either 
is as inucli beyoiul their reach, as if a thousand 
miles off, instead of on a six-foot table between 
them ! Gazing in one another’s faces, they at 
times fancy it a dream. They am scarcely bring 
themselves to realise such a situation ; as who 
could ? The rude intrusion of the ruffian crew — 
the rough handling they have had— the breaking 
open of the lockers— ima the boxes of gold borne 
oir—all seem the phantasmagoria of some fleeting 
but horrible vision ! 

CHAFER XLVL— AN AWKWARD QUESTION. 

The same sun that sliines upon the abandoned 
barque lights up the crew that abandoned her, on 
the same spot where they have mode landing. As 
the first rays fall over the clifTs crest, tliey shew a 
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cove of semicircular shape, backed by a beetling 
precipice. A ledge or dyke, sea-washed and weed- 
covered, trends across its entrance^ with a gate-like 
opening in the centre, through which, at high tide, 
the sea sweeps in, though never quite up to the 
base of the cliiL Between this and the strand lies 
the elevated platform already spoken of, accessible 
from above by a sloping ravine, the bed of a 
stream running only when it rains. As said, it is 
only an acre or so in extent, and occupying the 
inner concavity of the semicircle. The lieacli is 
! not visible from it, this concealed b}' the dry reef 
wliich runs across it as a chord. Only a small 
portion of it can be seen through the portal which 
admits the tidal flow. Beyond, stretches the open 
sea outside the surf, with the breakers more than 
I a mile off. 

! Such is the topography of the place where the 
inutiiieprs liave made landing and passed the night. 
When the day dawns, hut little is seen to betray 
their presence" there. Only a man se^itcd upon a 
stone, nodding as if asleep, at intervals awakening 
with a start, and grasping at a gun between his 
legs ; soon letting it go, and again giving wav 
to slumber, the effects of tlmt drunken dobaiicii 
kept up to a late liour of the night. lie would be 
a poor sentinel were there need for vigilance. 
Seemingly, there is none. No enemy is near — ^no 
human being in sight ; the only animato objects 
sfune peii-hinls, that, winging their way along* the 
i face of the cliff, salute him with uii occasional 
j scream, as if incensed by his presence in a spot they 
I deem sacred to themselves. 

I The sun fairly up, he rises to his feet, and 
walks tou-aids the entrance of the larger cavern ; 
then stopping in front of it, crie.s out : 

‘Inside there, shipmates! Bun's up^time to 
be stirring !’ 

Seeing liiiii in motion, and hearing his hail, the 
gulls gather and swoop around his head in con- 
tinuous screaming. lu la^r numbers, and with 
cries more stridnlcnt, os his comrades come forth 
out of the cave, one after another, yawning, and 
stretching their arms. 

The first, looking seaward, proposes to refresh 
himself by a plunge in the surf ; and fur this pur- 
]) 08 e starts toward the beach. The others, taken 
with the idea, follow in twos and threes, till in a 
string ail arc in motion. To rcacli the strand, it 
is necessary for them to pass through the gap in 
tho transverse ledgc^ whi^ the tide, now at ebb, 

I enables them to do. He who leads, having gone 
I through it, on getting a view of the shore outside, 
i suddenly stops ; as he does so, sending hack a 
I shout. It is a czy of suiprise, followed by the < 
I startling announcement : ‘The boat’s gone !’ i 

This should cause them ai)prchension, and i 
would, if they hut knew the conseipicnces. Igno- i 
rant of these, they make light of it, one saying : j 
I ‘ Let her go, then ! We want no boats now.’ 

‘ A horse would be more to our purpose,* suggests : 
-a second ; ‘ or, for that matter, a dozen of tlicin.’ 

‘A dozen donkeys would do,’ nilds a tliinl, i 
laccompanying his remark with a horse-laugh. ] 
^ It’ll take about that many to pock our chattels.’ < 
‘What’s become of the old pinnace, odyliow 7’ 
asks one in sober strain, as, having passed through 1 
the rock-portal, they stand scanning the strand. 1 
All remember the place where they landed, and 1 
left the. boat They see it is not there. ] 

‘ Has any one made away with it V ] 


The question is asked, and instantly answered, 
several saying, na Striker, the man who first 
missed it, vouchsafes the explanation. 

‘ Tlie return title 's taken it out, an’, 1 dor say, it 's 
bi-oke to bits on them thecr breakers.* 

All now remember that it was not properly 
moored, but left with painter loose ; and do not 
wonder it went adrift. They care little, indcctl 
nothing, and think of it no longer ; hut, stripping, 
plunge into the surf. After bathing to their iieaits’ 
content, they return to the cavern, and army them- 
selves in garments befitted to the life they intend 
leading. Their tarry togs arc cast off, to bo alto- 
gether abandoned ; for each luis a suit of i^rc 
clothes, brought away from the barque. 

Every one rigged out in his own peculiar style, 
they draw together to deliliomte on a jilun of 
fiitnro action. Breakfast has been already eaten ; 
and now comes the mutter of greatest momeut 
— the partition of the spoils. 

It is done in little time, and with no great 
trouble. The bo.xcs are broken open, and tlie gulij- 
dust measured out iii a pannikin ; a like number 
of measures apportioned to each, round and round. 

In money value no one knows the exact anioiinl 
of his share. Enough satisfaction to feel it is nigh 
us much as he can ciiriy. 

After each has appropriated his own, they coin- 
niciicc packing up, and pnqxiring for the iiilaiul 
journey. And now arises the (luestioii, what way 
are. they to go 7 They have, atremly resolved lo 
strike for the city of Santiago ; bnt in what order 
should they travel ? Separate into several partio.<<, 
or go nil together 7 The former plan, proposed liy 
Oomez, is supported by Padilla, Ilernandcz, anil 
Velarde, (joinez gives his reason. Such a large 
number of pede.striuiis along roads where none save 
liorsemeii are ever seen, could not fail to excite 
curiosity. It might cause inconvenient questions 
to be asked them- -perhaps lead to their being 
arrested, and taken before some village alcLilde. 
If so, what story could they tell 7 
On the other hand, there will be the chniicc of 
coming across Indians ; and as those on tho V(Ta- 
guan coast are milked among the ‘ bravos’ — liaving 
jireserved their iiulcpcndcnce, and along with it 
their instinctive lio.stility to the whites— an cn- 
conntcr with them might be even more dangerous 
than with any alcalde. Struggling along in scpuids 
of two or three, they would run a risk of getting 
captured, or killed, and sculped— perhaps all three. 

This is tho suggestion of Harry Blew, Striker 
and Davis alone favouring his view. All the 
others go against it, Gomez ridiculing the idea of 
daimor from red men ; at the same time enlaiging 
on that to be apprehended from white onc^ As the 
majority have more reason to fear civilised man 
than the so-called savage, it ends in their deciding 
for sepamtion. They can come together again in 
Santiago if they choose it ; or not, should chance 
for good or ill so determine. Tliey are all amply 

J irovided for playing an independent mrt in the 
[ruma of their future lives ; and with this pleasant 
prospect, they may part company without a sigh 
of regret . 

Ah! something yet: still another question to 
be detennined. Tne female captives : how are 
they to be disposed of 7 They are still wthm 
the grotto, unseen, as tho sail-cloth cu^ns it 
Breakfast has been taken to them, which they 
have scarce touched ; and the time has come lor 
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deciding wbat luis to he done with them. No one 
openly aske, or says a word upon the Buhject, 
though it is uppermost in the thoughts of all. It 
is a delicate question, and they are sliy of broach- 
ing it. There is a sort of tacit impression, there 
will be difficulty about the appropriation of this 
portion of the spoils— an electricity in the air that 
foretells dispute and danger. All along it luul 
hcen understood that two men laid claim to them ; 
their claim, whether just or not, hitherto un- 
questioned, or, at all events, uiicontested. These, 
(lomcz and Hernandez. As they had l)ccii the 
original designers of the foul deed, now done, their 
confederates, rough men of a differimt stamp, little 
given to love-making, hud either not thought 
about the women, or deemed their possession of 
secouda^ importance. But now, at the eleventh 
hour, it has become known that two others intend 
asserting a claim to them -one being Blew, the 
other Davis. 

The mode of making their journey having been 
definitively settled, there is a short interregnum, 
during which niosL of ihoso ready for the road stand 
idling, one or two still occupied in eipiipping 
themselves. La Orosse lias been sent up the 
ravine, to report how things look inland. The four 
Sfiaiiiatds have signified their intention to remain 
a little longer on the frruund ; while the three 
JflnglishmtMi have not said when tliey will leave. 
They are together conferring in low voicM; but 
with an cariie8tne.ss in their eyes, especially Blew’s, 
wliich makes it easy to guess tlui subject. Only the 
liicme of woman could kindle these fiery glances. 

At length the dnnided interrogatory is put— and 
ilomez answers ; ‘ 'I’Jiey 'll, of course, go with us - 
u ith Sefior Ilemandez and niyaelf.' 

‘ 1 don't see any of course about it,* says Blew. 

* And more 'll that, 1 tell ye they don’t go with ye 
- leastwise, not so cheap jis you think for.’ 

‘What do you mean, Mr Blew?’ demands the 
Spaniai%l, liis eyes shewing anger, at the same time 
a certain uneasiness. 

‘No use your losiii’ temper, Gil Gomez. You 
ain’t goiii’ to scare me. So you may as well keep 
i-ool. By doin’ that, and listenin’, you’ll lain 
I what I mean. The wliich is, that you and Her- 
nandez have no more right to them creeturs in 
the cave than any o* the rest tif ui Just us the 
gold, so ought it to be wi’ the girla In cooise, we 
ciiii’t divide them all round ; but that ’s no reitsoii 
why any two should take ’em, so long’s any other 
two wants ’em as well. Now, I wimls one o’ them.’ 

‘And I another !’ puts in Davis. 

‘Yes,’ continues Blow ; ‘luid though I he a bit 
older than you, Mr Gomez, and not quite so pre- 
tentious a geiitlenian, I can like a pretty wench as 
well as yersclf. I *ve look a fancy to the one wi’ 
the tortoise-shell hair, an’ aii’t goin’ to gie licr up 
ill the slack way you seem to be wishiiiV 

‘Glad to hear it’s the reil one. Blew,’ says 
Davis. ‘As I'm for the black one, tliei-e’s no 
rivalry between us. Her 1 mean to bo mine— 
unless some belter man hinders me.’ 

‘Well,’ intcrpolatos Striker, ‘os ’twas me first 
put the questyuu, I ’sposo I’ll he allowed to ffie 
an opeenyun r No one saying nay, the ex-convict 
proceeds: ‘As to any one heviii’ a spcecial claim to 
them weemen, nobody has, an* nobody shed have. 
*llout that, Blow’s right, an* so *8 Bill. An’ since 
the thing’s disputed, it oughter be settled iii a 
fair uii' square ’ 


‘You needn’t waste your breath,* interrupts 
Gomez, in a tone of determination. ‘I ailmit 
no dispute in the matter. If these gentlemen 
insist, there’s hut one way of settling. First, 
however, I’ll say a word to explain. One of 
these ladies is iiiy sweetheart— was, before 1 ever 
saw any of you. Seiior Hernandez here can say 
the same of the other. Nay, L may tell you more ; 
they are pledged to us.’ 

‘ It ’s a lie ! ’ cries Blew, confronting the 
slanderer, and looking him straight in the face. 
‘A lie, Gil Gomez, from the bottom o' your black 
heart ! ’ 

‘ Knough ! ’ exclaims Gomez, now puqde with 
rage. ‘ No man cun give Frank Lara the lie, and 
live after.* 

‘ Frank Ijiira, or whatever you may call yerself, 

1 *11 live long cnoiigli to see you under ground— 
or what ’s more like, hangiii’ wi’ your tliroat in a 
halter. Don't make any mistake about me. I 
can sbout slraiglit as you.’ 

‘ Avast llieer ! * shouts Striker to De Lara, seeing 
the latter about to dmw' a pistol. ‘Keep yer 
liaiid off o* tliut wepiin ! li thoer must be a 
fight, let it be a fair one. But, before it begin, 
Jack Striker lias u word to say.’ 

While speaking, he lias kepped between the 
two men, staying Llieir encounter. 

‘Yes; let the figlit be a fair one!’ demand 
scveiul voices, us tlie pirates come clustering 
around. 

* Look here, shipmates ! ’ continues Striker, still 
standing between the two angry men, and alter- 
nately eyeing them. ‘ What ’s the use o’ spillin* 
blood about it— maybe killin’ one the other? 
All for tlie sake o’ a ])air o’ stoopid girls, or a 
kupplc o’ pail’s, as it be. Take iiiy advice, an' 
settle the thing in a pacifical way. Maybe yo 
will, after ye *ve heeid wdiat I intend prox>osin' ; 
wliich 1 darsay ’ll be satisfactory to all.* 

‘What is it, Jack ? ’ asks one of the outsiders. 

‘First, then, I*m agoin* to make tlie obser- 
vashun, that figlitiii* iiii’t the way to get them 
w’ecmcn, w'hoever’s fools enough to fight for ’em. 
Tliecr ’s somethiu* to be done besides.’ ^ 

‘Explain yourself, old S^’diiey ! W'hat’s to be 
done besides 

‘ If llic gals are goiii* to be fought for, they *vo 
first got to be paid for.' 

‘How that!* 

‘How? What hnmbiiggin’ stuff askin’ such a 
questyin! Han’t wc all (rquil shaR'S in 'em? 
Uoorse we have. Tliaribr, tliein as wants ’em, 
must pay for ’em ; an’ tlicy as wants ’em so bad 
as to do sliootiii’ Ibr ’em, surely won’t objeck to 
that. Thcer appear to bo four caiidydates in the 
field ; an’, kewrous eniif, they ’re set in i)air8, two 
for each one o’ the girls. Now, ’ithout refarin’ 
to any fightiii’ that’s to be done— an*, if they’re 


|Kiiiiiikin apiece. 'Iliat *s what Jack Striker pro- 
poses first.’ 

‘It’s fair,’ says Slush. 

‘ Nothing mure than our rights,’ observes Tarry ; 
the Dane uiid Dutchman also endorsing the 


‘I agree to it,’ says Harry Blew. 

' I also,' iulds Davis. 

De Lura— late Gomez— signifies his assent by a 
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ilistlainfiil nod, but without saying a word ; Her- 
nandez imitating the action, lii fear of losing 
adherents, neither dares disapprove of it. 

'What more have you to say. Jack?’ asks 
Slush, recalling Striker’s lost words, which seemed 
to promise something else. 

' Not much. Only thet I think it a pity, after 
our livin’ so long in hannony thegither, we 
can’t port same way. Weemen's allcrs been a 
bother ever sinco I ’vc kiiowd ’em. An’, I sposu, 
it’ll continue so to the eend o’ the chapter, an’ 
the cend o’ some lives heer. I repeet, thet it be 
a pity we shed hcv to wind up wi* a quarrel wheer 
blood ’r bound to be spilt Now, why can’t it be 
settled ’ithoiit tliet ? 1 think 1 know of a way.’ 

‘ What way 1 * 

'Leave it to tlie ladies theirselves. Oic them 
the chance o’ who they’d like for a protector; 
same time lettiii’ ’em know they ’ve got to choose 
’tween one or lothcr. Let ’em tike tlieer pick, 
everybody unnerstmulin’ aftcrwanls, tlicer’s to be 
no quarrcliii’ or figlitiu’. Tliat’s our law in the 
Australyin bush, when wo’vc cases o’ this kind ; 
ail’ every bushranger lies to bide by it Why ! 
shedii’t it be the same heer ? ’ | 

' Why shouldn’t it?’ asks Slush. 'It’s a good 
law— just and fair for all.’ j 

‘ I consent to it,* sa 3 -s Blew, willi apparent re- | 
luctancc, as if doubtful of the result, yet satisfied I 
to submit to the will of the iiiajority. ' T mayeiit 
be ncytlicr so 3 'uuiig nor so good-lookin’ as Mr 
Gomez ’ he adds ; ' 1 know I an’t evtlier. Still 
1 ’ll take m^ chance. If she 1 lay claim to, ]>ro- 
nounces against me, I promise to stand aside, 
and say neor another word — inucli less think o’ 
hghtin’ for her. She can go ’long wi’ him, an’ my 
blessiii’ wi’ both.’ ! 

' Bravo, Blew ! You talk like a good uii. 
Don’t be afraid ; we ’ll stand by vuu.’ | 

TliiR, from several of the outsiders. | 

'Comrades!* says Davis, '1 place myself in 
your hands. If my girl ’a against me, 1 ’m w'illiii 
to give her up, same as Blew'.’ 

What about the other two 7 What answer will 
they make to the proposed pcac.efiil coiii]iromise I 
All eyes are turned on them, awaiting it 
De Lara s^Kiaks first, his eyes flashing fire. 
Hitherto, he has been holding bis anger in check ; 
but now it breaks nut, poured forth like lava from 
n burning mountain. ' Carajo ! ’ he cries. ' I ’vc 
been listening a lon^ time to talk— taking it too 
coolly. Idle talk, all of it ; yours, Mr Striker, 
especially'. What care w'c about your ways in tlie 
Australian bush. They won’t hold good here, or 
writh me. My style of settling disputes is this, or 
this.’ He touches his pistol-butt ; and then the 
hilt of a machete, hanging bv his side, adding : 

^ Mr Blew can have his choice.^ 

' All right ! ’ retorts the ex-man-o’-war’s-man. 

' I ’m good for a bout with either, and don't care a 
toss which. Pistols at six tjoces, or my cutlass 
imainst that straight blade of yours. Both if y'ou 
like.’ 

' Both be it Hiat ’s best, and will make the end 
sure. Get ready, and quick ; for os sure as I 
stand here, I intend fighting you ! ’ 

‘ Say you intend tryin*. I ’m ready to give you 
the chance. You can begin soon’s you feel dis- 
posed.’ 

Hernandez hangs bock, as though he would 
rather decline the combat 


'No, Bill!* says Striker; 'one fight at a time. 
When Blew on’ Gomez hev got through wi’ theirs, 
then you can gie Hernandez his change— if so be 
he care to hev it’ 

Hernandez appears gratified wdth Striker’s 
speech, disregarding the innuendo. He hod no 
thought it would come to this, and looks as if he 
would surrender up his sweetheart without striking 
a blow. He makes no rejoinder; but shrinks 
back cowed-like and craven. 

' Yes ; one fight at a time ! ’ cry others, endors- 
ing the dictum of Striker. 

It is the demand of tlie majority, and the min- 
ority concedes it All know it is to ^ a duel to the 
death. A glance at the antagonists — at their angry 
eyes, and determined attitudes— makes this sure. 
On tliat lonely shore one of the two will sleep his 
last sleep ; it may be both. 

CnAl*T£R XLVII. — A DUEL ADJOURNED. 

The comlaii, now declared inevitable, its prelim- 
inaries are speedily arranged. Under the circum- 
staiiecs, and between such adversaries, the punc- 
tilios of ceremony to be satisfied are slight; fur 
theirs is the rough code of honour common to 
robbers of all countries anti climes. No secomls 
are chosen, nor spoken of. All on the groiiiitl are 
to act as such ; aiitl at once proceed to business. 

Some measure olf the distance, stepping it 
between two stones. Others examine the pistols, 
to see that both are loailed with ball-cartridge, ami 
carefully capped. The fight is to be with Colt’s 
six-shooters, iiavv size. Each combatint cliances 
to have one of this parliciilur ]Kittcni. They are 
to commence firing at twelve jiaces, and if that 
be ineffectual, then close up, os either chooses. 
If neither fall to the shots, tlicn to finish with tlie 
steel. 

The captives insiile the rave ore ignorant of what 
is going on. Little dream they of the red tragedy 
soon to be enacted so near, or how much they 
thcmsLdves may be affected by its iiiinlc. It is 
indeed to them the cliaiicc.s of a contrasting 
destiny. 

Tlie dufdlists take stand by the stones, twelve 
jMices apart. Blew' having stripped off his pilot- 
cloth coat, is ill his shirt sleeves. These rolled up 
to the elbow', expose ranges of tattooing, fouled 
anchors, stars, crescents, and sweethearts— a pei> 
feet iiiedlcv of forecastle souvenirs. They shew 
also muBclos, lying along his arms like cord- 
ing upon a ship's stay. Should the shots fail, 
those arms promise w’ell for wielding the cutlass ; 
and if his fingers clutch his antagonist's throat, the 
struggle will be a short one. 

Still, no weak ndversarv will he meet in Fran- 
cisco de Lara. He too has laid aside his outer 
gurincnts — thrown off his scarlet cloak, and the 
heavy hat. He docs not need stripping to the 
shirt-slcevGR ; his light jaqueta of velveteen^ in no 
way encumbers him. Fitting like a glove, it dis- 
plays arms of muscular strength, with a body in 
syiiiiiietrical correspondence. 

A duel iMstwcen two sucli gladiators might be 
painful, but for all, a fearfully interesting spectacle, 
^ose about to witness it seem to think so ; os 
they stand silent, with breath bated, and glances 
bent alternately on one and the other. 

As it has been arranged that Striker is to give 
the signal, the ex-convict, standing centrally outside 
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iho line of fiie, is about to say a word that mVL Ah ! their cruelty has come back upon them like a 
set two men, mod as tigers, at one another— each curse ! 

with full resolve to fire, cnt down, and kill. The interrupted duel — what of it? Nothing. 

There is a moment of intense stillness, like the It is not likely ever to be fought, ^tween the 
lull which precedes a storm. Nothing liearrl save cinlevant combatuuts, mad anger and jealous rivalry 
the tidal wash against the near strand, the boom of may still remain. But neither shews it now ; both 
the distant breakers, and at intervals the shrill subducil, in conUunplation of the comnioii peril, 
scream of a sea-binl. Blew apparently less affected than his antagonist. 

The customaiy ‘Ready* is forming on Strikei*8 But all are frightened— awed by a combination of 
lips, to be followcil by the ‘ Fire !— one — two — occurrences, that look os though an avenging angel 
three 1* No one of these words— not a syllable had been sent to punish them for their crimes ! 

—is he permitted to speak. Before he can give From that moment Carmen Moiitijo and Inez 
utterance to the first, a cry comes down from the Alvarez arc safe in their midst os if promenading 
cliff, which arreste the attention of all ; soon us the stn^cts of C\idi/, or flirting their fans at the 
understood, enchaining it successful niatvlor. Safe, as far as being molested 

It is La Crosse who sends it, shouting in accent hy the ruffians around them. Yet, alas ! exposed to 
of alarm: ‘Monsieur Blew! Comrades! IFeWeon the danger overluiiigiiig all— <lwitli from starvation. 
(iiii^lftnd!* But surely some means will be discovered to 

When tlie forest is on fire, or the savannah swept escape from the island ? Or, remaining upon it, 
hy flo(Hl, and their wild denizens flee to a spot a way to sustain life ? Questions asked and hopes 
uiiiiivotlcd, the timid df;er is safe beside the fierce indulged in, that, as the days pass, prove diilusive. 
wolf or treacherous cougar. In face of the common Not a stick of timber out of wliich to construct a 
danger they will stand trembling together— the raft Nothing for food, save reptiles on the land 
beasts of prey for the time gentle as their victims, and shell-fish in the sea—these scarce, and difficult 
So with linniati kind ; a parallel being furnished of collection. Now and then a bird, its flesh ill- 
by the pirate ci-ew of the Coyidor and their favoured and rank. But the want above all- 
captives. water 1 For days not a drop is obtained, till their 

The former, on hearing the cry of Tja Crosse, throats feel as if on fire. Plenty of it around— too 
arc at first onlv startled. Boon their surprise much. But it is as with Tantalus. The briny 

changes to apprehension ; keen enough to stay the ’ 

threatening fight, and indefinitely postpone it For 
at the words* We *re on an island,’ tliey ore im- 
pressed with an instinctive sense of danger ; and 
all, combatants as spectators, rush up the ravine, 
to the summit of the cliff, where La Crosse is still 
standing. 

Arrived there, and casting their eyes inland, 
they have evidence of the truth of his assertion. 

A strait, leagues in width, separates them from 
the mainland. Far too wide to be crossed by the 


washed rock, running parallel to the coast, cliff- 
boiiiid, table-topped, sterile, treeless ; and to all 
appearance, waterless ! 

As this last thought comes uppemost— along 
with the recollection that their boat is lost — what 
was at first only a llurrjr of excited apprehen- 
sion, Incomes a fixed fear. Still further intensified, 
when after scattering over the islet, and exploring 
it from end to end, they again come together, and 
each party delivers its report. No wotsl »ive some 
stunted bushes ; no water — stream, pond, or spring ; 
only that of the salt sea rippling around ; no sign 
of animal life, except snakes, scoipions, and lizards, 
with the binls flying above— screJiming as if in 
triumph at the intruders upon their domain being 
thus entrapped ! For they ore so^ and clearly com- 
prehend it. Most of them are men who have 
professionally followed the sea, and understand 
what it is to be ‘castaways.’ Some have hod experi- 
ence of it in their time, and need no reminding of its 
dangers. To a man, tliey feel their safety as much 
compromised as if the spot of earth under their 
feet, instcail of being but three leagues from land, 
for such it seeiiis, w'cre three thuurand ; for that 
matter, in the middle of the Pacific itself ! What 
would tliey not now give to be again on board the 
buque sent sailing thither to miserably sink? 


strongest swimmer amongst them— too wide for 
them to he descried from the opposite side, even 
through a telescope ! The island on which they 
have benched their boat is a mere strip of sea- 


cieep, tney may tonen, but not taste, it makes 
them mad to gaze on it ; to drink of it would but 
madden them the more. 

A fearful fate now threatens the crew of the Condor, 
in horror C(j[ualling that to which those left aboard 
of her have been consigned. Well may they deem 
it a Tctributioii -that C^d’s hand is upon them, 
meting out a punishment apportioned to their 
crime ! But surely He will not permit tlie inno- 
cent to suifer with the guilty 7 Let us hope, pray, 
He will not. 

BARTLEY’S KNOWLEDGE PAPERS. 

While engaged in dilfusing such information on 
miscellaneous subjects as might help to strengthen 
the good resolutions and enlarge the intelligence 
of the less affiuent, or, we might rather say, the 
less educated classes in the community, it has 
always afforded us pleasure to sec others engaged 
in the same cause, and to wish them all pos- 
sible success. The latest effort of this kind tliat 
merits approbation is that made by an association 
ill London, designated the Provident Knowledge^ 
Society, whose professeil object ‘is to endecavour 
to make regular weekly saving a national habit, 
and so to increase the facilities for saving, that 
it shall be as easy for a mail to put by a small 
sum, as it is now for him to spend that sum in 
beer or spirits.’ A high aim, certainly, and one 
cannot but feel curious to know what will be the 
practical result. The Society appears to W'ork in 
two ways. Through its honorary secretary and 
treasurer, G. C. T. Bartley (112 Bromptoii Road), 
it offers every assistance by letter or jicrsonal 
advice as reganls 'forming schemes to encourage 
frugality;' and the same indefatigable secretary, 
with a devotion which we cannot but admire^ has 
written and issued a series of penny manuals. 
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called the ProviderU Knowledffe Papers^ of which 
we desire to say a few words, for the purpose of i 
making them perhaps better known than they | 
happen to be. 

Mr Bartley takes a new method in addressing the 
classes of persons for whom liis papers are intended. 
Ho uses no sentiment ; does not dwell abstractly on 
the valuo of saving; is not the least of a rheto- 
rician. He is neither an essayist nor a platfonn 
orator, but goes to the point at once, by giving dis- 
tinct directions what to do, and what to al^tain 
from doing. Assuming that there is a prodigious 
want of knowledge on many plain but important 
matters of fact— find in this he is quite right— he 
takes up subject after subject, and tells all that 
needs be known about it. Fur example, a man 
ill humble life has a vogue notion that he would • 
like to save sonic of his weekly earnings in order j 
to secure a pension in liis old age. But he do(» | 
not know how to set about it. There is no one to | 
})at him on the right track, unless, pejrhaps, it be < 
the minister of the parish or some good-natured ; 
neighbour, w*lio will take a little trouble in the I 
matter; and even, after all, the refiuired in forma- ! 
lion may be iiicunipletc or not quite satisfactory. | 
Well, here, for a single penny, the inrpiirer gets ‘ 
every particular he wants with otticial precision. I 
He is told what can be done for eightpciice a w’cek. j 
^For that sum, paid from the age of nineteen to 
sixty, any man may obtain a pension of five 
shillings a week for the remainder of his life, ou 
government security. For fouipcnee a week, paid 
during the same period, he may buy a pension of 
half-a-crown a week, ainl more or less in proportion. 
But it will be snid, and justly, that as life is 
uncertain, it may he that a man beginning to put 
by at nineteen may never live to be sixty ; what 
then becomes of all ho has paid into the post- 
ofHce ? The answer is, It is paid to whomsoever . 
lie may direct. Thus, if he dietd at forty, about | 
L.35 would be returned ; if he died at fifty, about 
L.52 would be returned ; and so on. The money 
may even be taken out during illness.’ 

So much for the lii'st number of these papers. 
The second refers to Life Insurance, tlic various 
plans for effecting which are minutidy explained 
with reference to the payment of a sum at death 

survivors ; in this, as in the preceding cose, 
the forms of letters to be used in application being 
given. As a sort of supplement to these papers, 
the third paper consists of easy tables for calcu- 
lating what a few pence a week will do. The 
fourth paper is on * Penny Banks,’ and how to 
start them in every village and manufactory ; and 
the fifth refers to the setting up of Penny Banks 
in schools. Some good hints are casually offered 
as to teaching children to be thrifty. * With this 
end in view, it is strongly uigcd upon the managers 
of elementary schools, and on all who really believe 
in the blessings which an extension of provident 
habits would secure, to lose no time in opening 
penny banks in all schools, and tbns practically 
to help forward the cause of frugality and provi- 


dence throughout the length and breadth of the 
land.’ People need not be afraid of making 
children penurious ; the great thing is to teach 
them the value of money with a view to proper 
ends, instead of letting them squander it on the 
trash in which they are apt to indulge. 

Passing over several papers on Savings-banks, 
and Interest and Security, we come to one emi- 
nently practical and useful regarding Pawnbrokers. 
The whole mecaniqw of pawnbrokiiig is given, 
and terrible examples iiicntionud of the loss in- 
cuiTed by persons who seek to relievo domestic 
difliculties by a habitual recourse to the pawnshop. 
We would here just say, that we cannot join in 
any indiscriminate onslaught on the pawnbrokiiig 
system. It no doubt often saves a family from 
misery; in numerous instances, it may save the 
desperate from falling into crime or the loss uf 
character. At the same time, it encourages im- 
providence, and is a fatal resource, coiieeriiiug 
which the heedless should be thoroughly made 
acquainted. Tlie tract on this subject could hardly 
ho too widely circulated in large towns. We may 
give a few of the explanations. 

‘For all loans of forty shillings and under, a 
fixed scale is made ns follows : For any time 
during which the pledge remains in pawn, not 
exceeding one month, for every two shillings or 
fraction of two shillings, one liall^peimy. For every 
month after the first, including the current month 
in whicli the pledge is redeemed, although that 
luuiiih is not expired, for every two shillings or 
fraction of two shillings lent, one halfpenny. For 
tlie pawn-ticket a fitc has to be paid of one half- 
penny, for a loan of ten shillings or under ; and 
one ];ieiiny if it be over ten shillings. The pawn- 
broker is on tilled to take half the amount above 
stated for interest, if the pledge is reilccmcd within 
fourteen days.* These charge.s do not ajipear vi'iy 
high, but though they serin trifling, they in ivality 
‘amount to enormous sums, ami the interest is 
very great. For a loan of two shillings the interest 
and the cost of the pawn- ticket together make the 
charge for the month not less than at the rate 
of'filiy per centw pur aimum. Every subsequent 
month the interest is at the rate of twenty-five per 
cent For loans under two shillings tlie cliaige is 
the same as fur two shillings. The interest is, 
therefore, pro])ortiuiially mure. For a loan of one 
shilling, the chaige for the first month is at the 
rate of one hundred per cent., and for subsequent 
months fifty per cent. For a loan of sixpence— 
and this is not an uncommon mwii on such things 
os flat-irons, saucepans, Ac.- -tlie cost for the firat 
month is at the rate of two hundred per cent. ; 
tlmt is, Iho chaigcs will swallow up the whole loan 
in less than a year.* 

As to the extent of tlie pawnbroking system— 

‘ It is estimated that about two hundred and seven 
millions of pledges aru taken out each year. If all 
were redeemed within the first inonili, and none ot 
them exceeded two shillings in amount, the interest 
which the people pledging would be called upon to 
pay would amount to the enorinons sum of eight 
hundred and sixty thousand pounds per annum. 
As a matter of fact, however, it seems probable that 
the average amount paid fur each pledge is nearer 
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uxpence, if not abore that snin. If this be so, for 
iiiterrat oil money lent to the poorest persons in 
the kingdom, a sum of money is paid by them as 
interest to the pawnbrokers annually of upwards 
of five millions sterling I* Advice oficred : * Every 
sensible man should give up visiting those houses 
with the sign of the Ihree Golden Balls, and with 
the aid of the savings-bank, or some penny bank, 
become his own pawnbroker.* 

Our author does not seem to be aware that there 
may be a worse kind of pawning than that which 
is regulated by statutory enactment. Has he never 
hcaid of what, in Scotland, are cidled * wee pawns V 
They consist of obscure resorts of the iiiarine-store- 
dealing order, where petty articles arci purcliascd 
on the understanding that they will be bought 
back ill a day or two. No tickets arc given, and 
no books kept The person so selling or pawning 
will sometimes pay as much as at the rate of a 
thousand, even two thousand per cent per annum. 
For example, a smoothing-iron wdll be sold fur 
twopence (wherewith to get a dram), and purcliascd 
hack next day for threepence or fourpeucc. And 
so on with other aiiicles — ^bedding, spoons, petti- 
coats, &c. In virtue of local police acts, slnmuous 
exertions are made in Edinburgh and some other 
cities, to stamp out these pestilent establishments. 
They arc spreading, however, without cliallciige in 
the smaller country tourns, where they cannot well 
be rcache<l at common law', and afiord .*i sorrowful 
]iroof of that want of frugality which it is the 
object of the Provident Rnowlcdgo Society to 
remedy. 

One of Mr Bartley^s later papers is addressed to 
female domestic servants, with advices as to 
dressing, and what can bo done by a quarterly 
visit to the savings-banks. Another paper gives 
.seusonahle hints to govcriieascs and clerks with 
regard to what may be accomplished by good 
inanageineiit. We have seen nothing more 
rational or better adapted to the end in view than 
these various iiapcrs. The question, however, 
remains, will people read them? They, at all 
events, ])iit the mutter so clearly and simply that 
there is 710 longer an excuse on the ground of 
not knowing what to do to avert the possible 
ills arising from miscxpeiidiiure. The trouble 
thus taken to instruct and promote moral elevation 
by individual self-restraint, contrasts pleasingly 
with the wild dreams of those who look too 
exclusively for social regeneration to legislative 
enactment On this latter point wc might expa- 
tiate at some length, but shall content oui'scdyes 
with a single reminiscence. Wc Teiiiember being 
told by the late Lord Murray (the friend of Jetfrey, 
Brougham, and Sydney Smith), that 'in his young 
clays, early in the present century, no man was 
considered a gentleman who entered the boxes of 
a theatre or a ballroom sober. To sustain his char- 
acter 08 a gentleman, it was absolutely necessaiy 
for him, even in the estimation of ladies, to be to 
a certain extent tipsy. At that time the huiuhlcr 
were the sober classes, because they had not money 
to spend to any extent on drink. And now/ added 
bis loidsliip, 'see what a change has taken place 
—among the refined, perfect sobriety ; and drunk- 
enness entirely confined to the least educated port 
of the community.’ As this change has come 
about spontaneously, through the madual improve- 
ment of manners ana tastes— not by bills in parlia- 
ment — we may reasonably hope that, by the like 


quiet agencies, and diffusion of knowledge, the 
lower will in time emulate the higher classes of 
society. In this direction all Mr Ikirtlcy’s papers 
significantly tend. w. o. 
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IN TWO CIIAFTKIIS.— OnAPTEB I. 

The manuscript which I here transcribe came into 
my possession accidentally, and in a rather curious 
way; and as I think it may pivive interesting to 
some readers of this Journal, I have copied it for 
publication. The manner in which I became pos- 
sessed of it is simply os follows. Last autumn 
I hired a fann-housc in an obscure part of the 
south coast fur the shooting season. Uunmoor 
Manor, as it was called, was gloomy, dilapidated, 
and un})reposses 8 ing iii appearance. It had been 
long unteuanted ; the people of the sutrouiiding 
iicighbonrliooil being, for some reason, prejudiced 
against the place. It suited iny purpose, however. 
1 had it comfortably furnished, ana the bachelor 
friend who came down to share my quarters and 
my sport was pleased to approve of the antique 
aspect of the rooms, which I had left iiuviolated uy 
the touch of any renovating hand. It was whilst 

H and I were examining the old-fashioned 

wainscoting of what I had marie my smoking- 
room, that wc discovered a recess in the wall, 
closed in by a clumsily sliding panel, from which 
we drew forth the document which is now in 
my possession. It was much discoloured, and 
covered with dust and cobwebs; and we could 
w'ith clifliculty decipher the cranqied and faded 
liandwTitiiig ; but the following is a correct tran- 
script of its contents. 

From a child, I was always imaginative. Dark- 
ness would suggest to me the strangest phantoms. 
The steep liillside which frowneil upon my homo 
seemed to me a mighty giant ; the dork clouds, 
w’hich swept across the heavens, fierce monsters. I 
delighted in creating fanciful shapes out of the 
gloamin, when, in long winter evenings, £ sat in 
the deep w'induw’-scat, watching the swaying of the 
sycamore branches, and lisliMiing to the dreary 
sighing of the wind among the leaves. Perhaps 
the tendency was increased by the loiiel}' life I led, 
and by the total lack of companionship with boys 
of my own age. 

Mine was the old story of a craving for educa- 
tion, where education was out of the question. 
Every book that remained of iiiy granafatlier’s 
library I had read again and again, poring eaclr 
time witli fresh excitement over the history of 
oulventures, probable and improbable, therein con- 
tained. I had many opportunities of gratifying 
I my morbid tastes, for niy grandfather cared little 
how I passed my days. His life had been a more 
checkered one than I in luy youth suspected, and 
was now drawing near its end ; os far os any active 
business was concerned, it had ended. There 
Tcmniiicd to him now but to wait iu patience by 
ills fireside until the day should come W'heii he 
should be called upon to lay aside his burden. 
As for my Aunt Barbara (the only other inmate of 
the house, save Deborah the old servant), her days 
were passed in one long sad retrospect ; her eyes 
seemed ever to be looking far away into the past, 
her voice sounded muiiied and low, and her step 
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was like the traditional ghostly footstep tliat haunts 
a descried corridor. With such uncongenial coin- 
paiiioiis, wliat wonder that 1 fidl bock upon my 
own resources. 

My chief diversion was in wandering about the 
coimtiy ; my best friend being the dreary hillside, 
a moonlight ramble iny keenest enjoyment. Often 
at midni^t, I used to creep out of the ivied case- 
iiicnt of my little room, and roam up to the dark i 
pine-woods, and along the crest of the hill, where 
the tufted .juniper bushes crop out of the deserted 
chalk-xiits, and in the daytime, the daws con- 
gregate and chatter to their young. If any of the 
household knew of these nocturnal excursion.^, 
they, at anyrate, did not trouble themselves to put 
a stop to them. 

This was my life from a child. In my earliest 
recollections my home was the gablc-cndclil manor- 
house, fast falling into decay, flanked by the long 
lines of tall yew hcdgc.«, which darken the winildws 
with their gloomy intensity. The sighing of the 
W'ind in the syciimorc trees was the first sound 
that ever fell on my ears, and it is likely to fall on 
them on the day of my death, llie seclusion of 
our existence may be better imagined when I men- 
tion that the nearest village was five miles distant, 
and that there was no proper mad of communica- 
tion between it and us. Fields and woods lie 
before the house, the hill rises behind it, and on 
the right the gray moors stretch out for about two 
miles, where they terminate abruptly in high cliffs, 
wosh^ at the base by the restless waves of the sco. 
Strange to say, those cliffs, and the shore beneath 
them, though so near, were unknown ground to 
me. I was familiar with the hillside, and w'ith 
the countiy for miles round, yet I never dared to 
venture near the sea. The reason for this circum- 
stance it will take me some time to explain. 

Years ago, in my early childhood, a race of men 
infested these shores who were the scourge of all 
the country round. They were culled smugglers ; 
but they were very different from the smugglers 
we hear of in these days, who now and then nide 
a keg or two of brandy, or a few bales of lace, in 
some secret nook along the coast The siiiugglers 
of my grandfathei’s time much more resembled 
bandit robbers, only that their stronghold, instead 
of being the depth of the forest, was the open sea ; 
for, not content with secreting contraband goods 


steads, and even pressing the fanners’ sons into 
their service. As was natural, these agg^ions 
stirred up the strongest and most bitter animosity 
in the hearts of the. landsmen ; and many were 
the struggles which took place in those days upon 
diff and shore, with varied result, and soiiietiines 
with loss of life on both sides. 

My grandfather was a man capable of strong 
feelings of revenge. His farm had ocen plundered 
more than once, and all that he most valueil 
carried away ; and he vowed vengeance on the men 
who had despoiled him. Now it is that I come 
to the darkest page in his life, lie had always 
been considered a harsh, stern man in his own 
household. It is reportcrl that his wife pined 
away through ill-treatment^ and of the three sons 
she had borne him, two had come to a bod end. 
The third lived at home for a time^ and I believe 
my grandfather to have been, in his stem way, 
much attached to him. When still quite young. 


however, this son offended liiin, by mariyiug 
otherwise than had been intended ; and for about 
a year he and his young wife had a hard life of it. 
At the end of that time, the father and son came 
to an open rupture, and the latter lied, no one 
knew wlfither. When next he was heard of, it was 
08 one of the smuggler gang. 

My grandfather never got over the shock these 
tidings gave liiin. That his son, his onl}' remain- 
ing sou, should have joined the robbers and plun- 
derers of his country, was. more than he could Dear. 
But if ]ii.s heart was wounded, the old man’s 
passions were roused. He would hear of no exten- 
uating circumstances, he would not allow the pos- 
sibility of his son’s having been pressed into the 
smugglem^ gang, or that his own harshness and 
severity had led to tliis end. ‘Only let him land 
with his ill-gotten gains upon this coast,’ he was 
heard to sny, ‘ and he and nis wretched aasociates 
shtdl know that there is vengeance in the land. 
He has chosen a smuggler's life— let him die a 
smuggler's death.’ 

Upon a certain night the smugglers came again to 
deposit their stores in the caves, and the landsmen 
were there to meet them. Then ensued a combat 
between desperate men on both sides— men who had 
ceased to rcganl the laws of God or man on the one 
hand, and incii rendered savage by the desecration 
of their liomes and the loss of their property on 
the other. It was a wild and stormy night ; but 
the fierce waves which da.shod themselves against 
the shore were less turbulent than the fierce 
passions which raged in the hearts of the com- 
batants. Many fell in the straggle ; ilie precipitous 
cliffs found some victims ; some were drowncsl, 
others wounded. My grandfather was in the thickest 
of the fight ; and among the bodies identified was 
found that of his sou Everard ; a bullet bad 
pierced his heart They say that bullet was ainicil 
by my grandfather, ami that he knew at whom he 
was aiming ! Heaven knows if this Ik: true ! I 
know onlj*^ that Plveranl Roche, was my father, 
and that xiiy mother died in giving birth to iiio. .at 
the manor, after hearing the result of tliat night’s 
work. 

From that time, my grandfather is said to have 
grown more morose, more stern; and from that 
time also his pro.spcrity deserted him. The 
farm was given up, and the farm buildings 


allowed to fall to mins ; one bv one, the old 
man had to ^lart with all the heirlooms long 
preserved (for our family dates liack many genera- 
tions). Yet he still continued to watch for the 
smugglers, and to plan further revenge upon them, 
until old age came upon him suddenly and un- 
awares, and he became the helpless and infirni 
creature that I remember him. 

As for me, an orphan oxid unloved, I grew up 
in that dreary household, as I have said, uncarecl 
for, yet treated with no harshness, and with only 
the one command laid upon mo from my earliest 

? 'caT 8 (and that under the threat of iny gratid- 
ather’s curse, if I disobeyed him)— namely, that I 
should never whilst he. lived set mjr foot upon 
that shore where my father found his (leath. I 
was kept in ignorance of the reason for this prohibi- 
tion for many years, but I obeyed it Never once 
did my feet venture to the edge of Dunnioor Crags. 
The cliffs and the sea were alike unknown mys- 
teries to me ; I never rambled on the shore, I never 
bathed or waded in the waves. 
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Long ago, before my grandfather hod ceased to 
pass beyond these tumble-down gateways, and 
when 1 wos^ but a little child, I can remember 
going with him over the hill to Blackness Farm, 
where he would confabulate for hours with its 
tenant, Farmer Horwood ; and as I stood by watch- 
ing them, I us«l to see my grandfather 'point to 
whero, in the distance, the gray rolling sea heaved 
angrily beyond the dark crag, whilst a fierce look, 
not pleasant to see, would come into his face. I 
not understand the meaning of this ; but from 
that time a growing fear opd dread of the sea-shore 
became rooted in my heart, which perhaps 1 have 
never quite overcome. 

Farmer Horwood was our nearest, almost our 
only neighbour. His farm lay at about two miles’ 
distance from the manor, but us it was on the 
other side of the hill, the distance scciiilmI greater 
than^ it really was. ’J'hero was very little com- 
munication between the two houses, now tliat my 
grandfather was so infirm. Only occasionally the 
farmer, who joine<l with my grandfather in his 
hatred of the smugglers, would ride over on his 

way to the market-town of G , and give the last 

tidings of our enemies. He would, T believe, have 
welcomed me to his house, had I been willing to 
go ; but as a child 1 had acquired an unaccountable 
aversion to his daughter Janet, lii the days when 
I went with my ^Jindfather to Blackness, and 
Janet Horwood would invite me indoors, and 
give me cakes, or dotted cream, even these dainties 
Jailcil to will me, and 1 shrank from her dark 
eyes ns they rested iiiion me, and disliked the 
sound of her cold voice inviting me in. Yet the 
girl was respected by all who knew her, ami had 
a reputation for piety. Twice every Sunday she 
rode to chapel on her father’s brown cob. I have 
often heard her singing hyniiis over her w’ork as 
she ordered her lather’s house, with her usual 
neatness and decornm. 

Having entered into these long explanations, I 
may now resume my narrative. 

I was about fourteen when the events which I 
am aliout to describe took place, events which 
had such effect upon my after-life. At this 
time, my mind, always imaginative, had arrived 
at a pitch of inorhid sensibility ditficnlt to de- 
scribe. 1 continued to indulge my fimcics in 
those midnight raiiihles which 1 have before 
alluded to, and they affonled mo a strango kind 
of excitement and pleasure. Often on dark nights 
I would fancy that I saw weird, unearthly objects 
flitting among the pines, or groups of spectre horse- 
men scouring the plaiiL At times, I even gave 
chase to these imoginaiy phantoms, inspired with 
an insane desire to discover whether they were 
real or not. The moon gazing quietly down 
from the heavens often beheld lue chasing these 
shadows. Human eye to see there was none. 

Among all the haunts in which 1 delighted, 
the place with which was associated the grtMitest 
amount of e.\citeiiieut and interest was Flitter- 
mouse Well Strange stories there were of a gray 
ghost haunting this well, pd there was said to be 
a passage of communication between it and the 
eavemed shore, where the smugglers had in time 
past taken refiige, or oven found means of escape. 
It is an innocent-looking place enough in the day- 
time ; at night, it is on ugly pitfall. Why it is 
called a well, os there is no water in I cannot 


say, or who gave it the name it has borne ever 
since I remember it. A large willow tree over- 
hangs it, and sometimes I held on to its gnarled 
roots, and peered down, fancying 1 could hear 
strange noises in its inmost recesses ; but it was 
more than I dared to do to risk the descent. 
Flittcriiioiiso Well’s depth was unknown to me, 
as, owing to the shallow of the tree, and the roots 
twining round its mouth, it was in perpetual dark- 
ness ; but the pebbles 1 threw in sounded faintly, 
as, after a lung ]>au8c, they reached the bottom ; 
and by that 1 guessed that it was very deep. It 
must be nearly a mile frotn the shore) yet I used 
to think 1 heard the faint plash and murmur of 
waves, when I hung over it devising means of 
descent. Strange in my desire, 1 had pondered 
over ways of descending it till 1 was tired, and at 
last, in despair of ever succeeding, hiul discontinued 
my visits to it ; when one night the circumstance 
I am about to relate attracted my attention to it 
again.. 

First, however, let me say a few words as to the 

I iosiliun of the well. When you have cliiubed the 
lill from the manor, you turn to your right; before 
you, lies a pine- wood, and beyond it the huge tract 
of waste land lying along tlie hill-top, and culled 
by couiitryiiicn * Ninety Acres.’ Inis tract is 
bounded on one side by a wood, and on the 
edge of this wood, at the old willow, is Flittcr- 
iiiousG Well. 

I had escaped from my bedroom window as 
usual one night, and having clambered up the 
hill by tho gn^at chnlk-pit, found myself over 
against the well. 1 was looking in that direction 
when I fancied I saw the glimmer of a light It 
disappeared, however, so quickly that 1 almost 
doubted my own eyes, and to make sure, I walked 
straight across the moor towards the wood. I saw 
no liiore of the light, and had moile up my mind 
that my eyes had deceived me, when, as I neared 
the edge of the vrood, I saw distinctly a tall 
gray figure glide past me in tho moonlight and 
disappear in the shadow of the trees. This 1 felt 
assured was no fancy, so I spent some moments 
ill the pursuit of the figurcj but no further trace 
of it could 1 sec. I then sprawled down at the 
brink of the well, and peered over its edge. All 
w as as dark as usual, but 1 heard a rattling, ns of 
displaced carrii, and then n dull echoing sound, 
which grew fainter and fainter, and finally died 
away. I next groped with ziiy hands all round 
the edge of the well, but found all as usual, pd 
no signs of any disturbance. My ^ily excited 
brain now began to conjure up the wildest lancies. 
That I had seen the ‘gray ghost,* I had not th* 
smallest doubt, and at all hazards 1 detennined to 
sec the phantom again ; but I was not destined to 
do so tliat night ; and after anxious watching, I 
WMS obliged to reluru home. 

Next morning, 1 rose early, and came once more 
to the well ; but I saw only tlio willow branches 
waving over it os usual, and heanl but the sighing 
of the wind os it shivered through the leaves. 
There were no footprinls, no traces of any intruder. 
But that night my watching was rewarded. This 
time I was more cautions, and hid myself behind a 
juniper bush near the spot Presently a light glim- 
mered. Excitement nearly choked me, us, instead 
of disappearing as before, the well seeiiicd illu- 
iiiinatcd, and fwnt rays streamed far and wide over 
the gross. Shculows also played over tho willow 
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1x)U(;h8— Bhodows thrown, as 1 deemed, by no 
earthly forms. At leni^th I drew cautiously near ; 
but ere I had reached the well’s mouth, the light 
vanished, and again a gray figure passed roc in the 
moonlight, and disappear!^ in the shadow of the 
wood. 

After this, insatiable curiosity drew me each 
night towards this haunt Sometimes I fancied I 
could descry two figures ; sometimes, when I 
gazed down the well, rays of light shone from its 
inmost recesses, enabling me to see into its myste- 
rious depths. I then Sfiw that it was perilously 
deep, and that the bottom of it shelved down on 
ono side to what appeared to be a passage. It 
was from this deep passage that the light seemed 
to shine. All these circumstances, and the absence 
of any trace of human interference, strengthened 
my belief in the supcmutural tenants of Flitter- 
mouse Well. 

I kept all my discoveries strictly to myseir, and 
positively revelled in theiiL ‘ 1 will find out mure 
yet,’ I thought ; ‘ 1 will brave the phantom, and 
compel it to disclose to me the mysteries of its 
existence.’ 

I can well recall myself to mind os I was then — 
a haggard wild-looking hoy, pale and attenuated 
with keeping niglit-watchcs, when I should have 
been enjoying the licaltliy sleep of childhood, 
crouched down, ns well as my awkwardly long 
limbs would allow, with my hands clasped round 
my knees, and my long black hair hanging over 
the ever vigilant eyes which kept guard over the 
secret of the well. 

Time passed, and the inonotonous life of our 
household at the manor went on much as usual, 
and my mind was ever full of the excitement of 
my niglitly adventure. I remember noticing, how- 
ever, about this time, that one or two yeomen from 
neighbouring homesteads came to the manor, and 
that on these visits my grandfather roused himself 
a little from his usual apathy ; and after they 
were gone, he sat muttering luilf-iucoherexilly, as 
he gazed into the red cnibci's from his arm-chair 
by the heartli. After one of those visitors had 
come and gone, T was conimissioiied to carry a 
letter over tlie hill to Fanner Horwocid. It was of 
importance, so my aunt informed me, and 1 was 
on no account to delay or loiter on the way. 

When 1 arrived at Blackness, Janet Horwood 
was busy as usual in the kitchen ; but this time 
she was nit singixig liyiiiiis, and her face, os 
she turned and 'saw me, wore a look which I had 
never seen on it before. It was a vindictive look, 
and one which sent an unpleasant chill to my 
%eart. I explained my errand, which was to deliver 
the letter to the fanner himself ; and instead of 
inviting me in, as was her custom, she left me 
standing at the door, and hurried away without a 
word. Iler face was pide, and her lips compressed ; 
and I was wondering whether she were ill, w'hcii 
she presently letiimed, and beckoned to me, still 
without speaking, to follow her. 1 followed, through 
the kitchen and along a dim white-washed pas- 
sage, till wo reached a mustjr room, where sat 
Farmer Horwood at his desk with pen and papers 
before him. I gave him the letter, and the message 
which accompanied it, and stood by whilst he read 
the former. When he had read it, he threw it 
down, and struck his fist violently on the desk. 

* At last,’ said he, * those villains shall be served os 
they deserve ! I have not forgotten the day when 


this house was broken into, or when the two best 
horses in my stable were stolen, to fu^sh means 
of escape to the wretchei^ when hi^ pressed. 
Thank goodness^ 1 am not too old or decrepit 
to have my share in their just punishment.’ 

He seemed to he speaking more to himself than 
to us ; but I heard wJiat he said, and so did Janet, 
for her face mrew still paler, and she drew near 
her father and touched his arm. 

^ Tlie smugglers ! 0 father, there is not going 
to be another attack on them ?’ she cried in a tone 
of great alanii. * Surely we have been avenged 
enough. They have been quiet lately.’ 

‘ Psliaw ! uoiiBcnse,’ said the farmer, rising hastily, 
on being reminded that ho had spoken aloud; 
then, as Janet was about to speak again, he pusheil 
her roughly to the door witn a gesture of impa- 
tience. * Peace, girl !’ said he; ‘what do women 
know of such things. You luul better mind your 
own work.’ 

Thus summarily ciected, we found ourselves 
once more in the white-washed piuisage ; when 
Janet took me by the. arm, and gazing into my 
I face with a glance full of scornful anger, she 
I said in a low voice : ‘ Boy, beware how you 
I meddle with other folks’ matters ! It leads to no 
good, and your fooleries may be the ruin of those 
worth more than you.’ With a look that emphasised 
her wonls, she turned towards a dark stairciise, 
leaving me to find my way out of the house a.s 
best I could. 

MANAGEMENT OF CHILDREN. 

Althol'uii of making medical books there is no 
end, we do not remember to have seen hitlici'to 
any work treating of the physical wants of chil- 
dren which would serve us a popular handy- 
hook on the subject, and be cosily uiidcrslood 
by mothers of the poorer class. At length has 
appeared a valuable treatise, by Dr Barker of 
Brighton, on the nf ChiUren in 

llcalih and Ducase, Dr Barker's style of writing 
is at once concise and minute, his language 
simple, and urrangemunt clear. In the chapters 
oil Diseases and Ailments, we may especially 
coiiimeiid his various tables comparing the syiiii)- 
toms of complaints liable to be mistaken for each 
other, as of scarlatina and measles, inflamiiiatiou 
of the lungs and bronchitis, chicken-pox and 
modified small-pox. In these tables are set down 
the minute points of distinction between the 
disonlers scvcrallv, a knowledge of which would 
often relieve much anxiety, and spare the sufferer 
the infliction of wrong treatment 

It is wortli while to regard for a moment, in 
wonder, the fanciful treatment uiidcigone at this 
day by the children of those who belong to an 
enlightened order. Mrs Buckton, in her inter- 
esting lectures on Health, delivered at Leeds^ con 
tell us how babies are dosed with castor-oil, or 
stuffed with sugar and batter, before they are a 
day old ; how they have the bones of the hc^ 
pressed, in order to improve the shape ; how their, 
scalps are left unwashed, lest the water Mould 
run through to the brain, and smothered in wraps 
at night, from fear of cold ; how their bodies are 
bonda^ into wrinkles, their arms not ^dom 
put out of joint by being dragged, and their hips 
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Bometimes painfully diseased from their being 
put down on damp and cold places. . At a year 
old. Bitch an infant will breakfast on bacon and 
raspberry tea, and dine on bread and butter, or 
potatoes washed down by a sup of gin. Know- 
ing these things, wc neeil not wonder that nearly 
hmf the nniiiber of deaths in the kingdom are 
those of children under five years of ago, or 
that for every rich man’s child that dies, poor 
men lose three. 

Beginning, then, at the first age of man in the 
nurse’s arms, our author gives plain directions for 
handling and washing an infant ; warning inotheni 
against the use of cold bathing as a means of 
hardening delicate children, and telling them, 
what they do not coiiimonly know, tliat sea-water 
is as powerful nn ngent in producing colds as 
fresh water. ITc tells them, too, that their children 
are often too slumlerly clad, save ahout the head, 
which alone should he cool, and covered with the 
lightest gear unbiinlcned by u particle of lining. 
Woollen socks with wash-leather pods should be 
substituted for the cold comfort of cotton sucks 
and jaMSQ^ shoes, ami generally a little more 
caTaman ia usually bestowed on children’s boots 
ainRshoea would save many nn ache and pain. 
Kesilaatiiig food, the igllowing small points are 
worth noting by inoilierfl and nurses. An infant 
should not be thought to want foo<l whenever 
it cries ; it should not be allowed to suck its 
fingc*rs or an empty buttle, for the saliva thereby 
promoted, finding its way into the stomach, 
causes positive ailments, besides blunting the 
sense of hunger for proper food ; a spoon should 
not take the place of the bottle, the act of 
sucking, like mastication, being the first step in 
the digestion of food ; meat is unnecessary, and 
even prejudicial to an infant before the appearance 
of its teeth ; sugar, on whicli West Indian babies 
grow plump and sleek, ought to bo given in 
puddings, hut the currants in buns musti alas! 
oe classed among forbidden fruit. 

For cliihlren, a wine-glassful of good beer at 
dinner will often stimulate a flagging appetite, 
thoiigli ])r Barker thinks it a mistake to suppose 
that any kind of beer contains a single grain 
of true nourishment. This portion of the book 
is closed by a long list of children’s Foods, 
with an account of their composition, and de- 
tailed particulars of their preparation for use. 
Then the young mother is advised to put her child 
to bed without nursing or rocking, and to lay it as 
much on one side as the other ; as she values its 
life, to eschew tdl such abominations as composing- 
powders and soothing syrups, those 'charms of 
powerful trouble;’ not to carry it on the same 
arm, or lead it on the same side always ; to guanl 
against its exposure to east wind ; and to forbid 
her growing girls to lie on their backs for long 
perils— ^ practice hurtful to muscle and bone. 
Then follows a chapter on Exercise and Amuse- 
ments, in which something new — almost startling — 
is boldly advanced Toy whips should be withheld, 
Dr ^ker thinks, os being suggestive of cruelty ; 
and certain old favourites^ such as leap-lro^ giant- 
strides, and , paper-chases, are pronounced to bo 
decidedly dangerous amusements. Bink-skating is 
describM as one of the most healthful and useful 
of all recreative activitiaa for men,^ womra, and 
children, invigorating the body, stimulating the 
mind, and strengthening the intellect It wards 


off consumption, improves the figure, and does 
good in every way. Our girls are recommended, 
too, to carry bags of beans, sand, or pebbles, poised 
on the head, in order to become upright and gnice- 
fnl, and not to let the tyranny of custom preclude 
them from their brothers’ games of quoits howls, 
tennis, or cricket Home gymnastics, or a mere 
hand-swing suspended from the ceiling, will prove 
an efiectnal remedy against narrow chests and 
crooked spines. 

Prom recreation, our author now posses to Edu- 
cation, not iiniiiindful, :ls Itoliert Burton puts it, 
ih.*it ' if a man escape a had nurse lie may be undone 
by evil bringing-up.’ Cheap boanling-schools are 
a dedusion, good nourishment being incompatible 
with low fees ; and ladies’ schools for hoys if tutored 
by men ought to he avoided. i)r Barker has extra- 
ordinary views on the uselessness id’ te:iching hoys 
the dead languages, the acquissilioii of which, he 
thinks, 'not seklum leaves a man something of a 
savage, with many fine qualities repressed probably, 
and tliG mental powem groove-like and contracted.' 
But here wc must express our dissent from such 
wholesale condemnation of chissicuil teaching, for 
to withhold from young folks a knowledge of 
that splendid literature in its own tongiu^ 'from 
wliicli,^ says Macaulay, ' has sprung all the strength, 
the wisdom, the freedom, and the glory of the 
western world,' would often he the means of 
nipping in the huil a love of letters, which might 
blossom into much usefulness mid pleasure in 
after-life. For a certain period, the aim of the 
teacher should lie to enlarge and enrich tint mind 
of the pupil, without having too much in view the 
particular career for which the Imy may be destined, 
and 'since custoin is the principal magistrate of 
man’s life,’ to invite him to mental exercise on 
works which are the storehouses of every modern 
creation of the intellect. 

There is much sense in the doctor’s remarks 
on the fallacious cravings after 'the professions,’ 
whose followers too often find nothing but igiio- 
iiiinioui uoverty therein; and on the imcon- 
sidcred clioice of occupations by parents, who, 
as a rule, never consider their sons’ physical 
fitness for habits of life inseparable from certain 
callings. With the passages, original and quoted, 
on the education of girls, wc can in a measure agree. 
'The system as it now exists is evidently faulty, 
in seeming to consider only the youUh of woman, 
and aiming at embellishing her first few years 
—themselves full of beauty and otoc-c— insteail 
of giving her resources that will endure as long as 
life, and render her dignified and useful ; the miml 
is ill trained, ill regnhitcd, and neglect^, regard- 
less of riper age, and leaving it weak, purposeless, 
a miserable prey to idleness and insignificance, as 
if, when no longer young, and her short-lived 
bloom of beauty is over, she slionid cease to exist, 
or expect regard. . . . Oirls are trained too much 
with reference to present display of their acnuirc- 
ments iu a drawing or hall room, and merely for 
society and marriage.’ Most true, wc fear, is ell tli is, 
and we would ask the motliers who thus train 
their daughters, if xnan-i^'c be the only worthy aim 
of woman’s life, why is she not systematically 
taught the simple things that a mistress of a house- 
hold ought to know, such as the management of 
servants, and the care of children, the use of com- 
mon m^idnes and the art of nursing, and the 
little ways and means that tend to comfort and 
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econquiy ? Without bavins in view the prospect 
of domestic service tbcmselveB, our young ladies 
would surely prove all the better mistresses if they 
were taught the practical duties of servants : such 
aS| for instance, how to manage a hhby, make a 
l)ed, dean a room, and serve up a dinner. Great, 
we believe, would be the physical and moral gain 
to be derived from such training, which 'would 
not be devoid of interest, and even amusement 
It would indeed be well tluit our -wives should 
have had, when young, some teaching which 
would enable them to look well to the ways of 
their households. 

The remaining half of Dr Barker's book, which 
is taken, up with the consideration and^ treatment 
of the ilb that children's flesh is heir to, is especi- 
ally well done. Here are pointed out thh eaniest 


ally well done. Here are pointed out thh eaniest 
indications of disease, the right application of 
household remedies os a preliminary measure in 
the doctor’s absence, and some hints on nursing 
sick children, whicli should not be slighted us 
trifling. ...There are liints upon the nurse’s dress, 
which should neither be of rustling silk nor 
severely plain ; the habit of keeping memoranda 
for the doctor’s iiifomiation ; the <lisliko which 
sick children have to be stared at ; the necessity 
of qiiiw during their meals ; the worry occa- 
sioned .by whispering and walking on tiptoe ; 
the prevalent error that the sufferer must have 
wanuth even at the sacrifice of pure air ; the 
alarm which is inconsiderately created in cliildreii’s 
minds by * ambi^ous giving out’ about the doctor 
--all which points should be set down in the 
tablets of those to whom they are new. The list 
of household remedies comprises well-known com- 
pounds, refreshing drinks, poultices, and baths, for 
the pr^nition of which the author gives clear 
directions. We note the following: offensive medi- 
cines mliy cosily be administered by first deaden- 
ing the child’s tcLstc with a piece of cheese or alum, 
or by placing a powder lietwcen layers of breotl 
and milk, in a s^on-; and castor-oil may even be 
made 4 delight, if beaten up witli an egg, heatcfl, 
and, wnen cold, served with sugar, cumuit-jclly, or 
lemon juice ; the edges of a poultice should always 
be suffered to stick closely to the skin ; a stocking- 
leg loosely, filled with dry bran, steamed over a 
fire, or dipped into boiling water, forms a g() 0 <l 
jxilultice for neck or throat; in bathing, very 
youngjfchildrcn should not hQ subjected to the 
cxtrennes^ of temperature ; to prevent infection 
spreading through a house, sheets or blankets con- 
stantly moistened with disinfecting fluid should Iks 
8U8{)ended across doorways and passt^es leading to 
the sigk-Toom ; and lastly, fre^ air is the only 
reliable purifier of a close room, funiigauts and 
dcodoj^ts only hiding the evil they are meant 
to ou^t. The more dangerous disesises of child- 
hood, psiich os scarlatina, measles, Ac., arc con- 
eider^ at length, and their several symptoms 
dosely indicate in tables of comparison, where 
mistake is pmiblc ; the precautions to bo taken 
in battling with the complaint, on which success 
depends more than on medication, and the duties 
to be observed daring convaleBCcncei, being laid 
down with exactness. On the subject of in- 
fection — which has hcen lately noticed in this 
Joumal---J)r Barker lifts up his voice against tlie 
wrong-doing of all persons who neglect. to stay 
the spread of disorder. The premature 'removal 
of patients in public conveyances, second-hand 


clothes, and furniture auctions, the out-patient 
department of hospitals, the distribution of alius 
by the charitable at their own doors, the servants’ 
washing, which, when not sent to the faniih' 
laundress, is dried and got up in a little stnffy 
room occupied day and night by a poor woman 
and her numerous brood; the garments sold at 
large tailoring establishments, and made by seam- 
stresses, whom sharp misery lenders an cosy prey 
to disease— all such are some of the hot-beds from 
which sprout a goodly crop of ills to man. 

The subjects of commoner ailments, emergen- 
cies and accidents, accompanied by plainly wonlinl 
prescriptions and recipes, ore treated with the 
carefulness and liberality of thought which char- 
acterise the entire book. For Dr Barker, lie it 
umlerstood, is nothing if not liberal, and wliilst 
freb from any itarticular crotchets, with pure air 
for his chief specific, he often seeks to impress 
upon us the truth, that there is a wisdom in 
natural treatment beyond the rules of physic, and 
that no ‘royal roads’ have yet been made leiuling 
to the cure uf diseoscis. To mothers in every class, 
to the wives of emigrants and others abimd, ami 
to the visitors of our poor nl home, to^TL toSlJioiu 
children arc a care and delight, wu would Com- 
mend this book. . . « 


WINTER’S HOPE. 

This Autumn days arc gone— all flown ; 

The yellowing leaves from off the trees 

Are shed, with sail and doleful moan 
Of whistling wind and luouruful breexe. 

The cumliCFeil earth bears far and near 
Those saddening signs of Autumu’s death ; 

And leafless forests, moist and drear, 

Oppress us willi their chilly breath. 

Put let us look around once more — 

Is there no beam to cheer our sight ? 

No rift in these dark clouds ? Ah 1 sure, 

We are not left witliout some light ? 

No ; ’tis not so ! E'en while we gaze, 

Sec, from yon bill the rutl sun rise, 

Illiiining witli his clieering rays 
The earth that all so darkly lies. 

And in deserted hedgerow springs 
The hawthorn berry, bravo and bright ; 

While perched atop tho robin sings 

His clear, sweet song with all his might 

Our life will come to autumn hours, 

And all may chill and dreary seem, 

But even then wo 'll find some flowers^ 

And even then some joyous beam. 

Bepino not, therefore, that thy youth 
And manhood's prime so swiftly flee ; 

Lo I with advanco of years come truth. 

New lights new hope, calm joys tar thee. 
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STORY OF LADY FORRES. 

The family of Forbes in iU several leading 
branches is one of the oldest and ino.st hon- 
ourable in Aberdeenshire, for it was historically 
signalised as far back as the early part of ilie 
lifteenth century. One of its branches was raised 
to the peerage in the person of Sir Alexander de 
Forbes, in 143G, one of wdiosc descendants is, at 
this day, the Prcinicr Baron of Scotland. A 
hrotlier of this Sir Alexander was anccastor of 
Alexander Forbes of Pitsligo, who w'as elevated 
to tlie peerage in 1633. As Lord Pitsligo, he had 
three successors in regular descent, the last of 
them being the unfortunate Alexander, fourth 
Lord Pitsligo, attainted for his accession to the 
Rebellion of 1745 ; his estates being at the same 
time escheated and sold by the crown. From the 
simplicity of his character, his scholarly taste.s, 
and other circumstances, lie has been fitly repre- 
sented os a good prototype of the Baron of Broil- 
wardinc in WavtrUy, Another braucli of the 
family was that of the Forbeses of Mouymusk, 
xaised to a baronetcy in 1626. They did not come 
to ruin in the same way os their cousins of 
Pitsligo ; there was no rebellion in the case ; but 
the ruin financially was not less complete. 
appease creditors, Motiymusk had to be sold. It 
was a sad affair to leave the old venerated home, 
but for it there 'Was no help. When a landed 
gentleman is encumbered with debts and difh- 
cultics, the best thing he can do is to denude 
himself of his responsibilities, and start unembar- 
rassed on a new and hopeful career. Sir William 
Forbes was quite olive to a step of this kind ; 
but when the day came for bidding adieu to his 
paternal inheritance, he drove away from the old 
home with a pang of regret The sacrifice was 
made. 

It was not left for this impoverished gentleman 
to recoup the family fortunes. His son, who died 
before him, married a lady, a descendant of the 
third Lord Pitsligo, and those two bad a son, 
William, who, without fortune became an advo- 
cate at tlie Scottish Bar. lu the family history we 


do not hear much of the advocate. As a poor 
baronet, his title was perhaps an encumbrance. 
He, at anyratc, made a fair effort at professional 
advancement, and in domestic concerns was helped 
by a good wife, Christian Forbes, daughter of 
Forbes of Boymllie, to whom he was married in 
1730. Known in her time os Dame or Lady 
Christian Forbes, she performed a part which has 
been rarely equalled fur dignity and self-reliance 
in circumstances somewhat trying for one in her 
social position. 

Looking around in the present day, we on all 
hands sec people with no special pretensions as to 
rank living in houses more BUX)i:rb, salubrious, and 
comfortable than those occupied by princes of the 
blood a hundred and iifty years ago. Tim progress 
made by wealth and taste within three or four 
generations is beyond the dreams of romance. 
When, in 1730, Lady Forbes arrived in Edinburgh 
as a newly married wife, the home to which she 
was introduced was such os would now bo occu- 
pied by about the humblest family in the city. 
Edinburgh had not yet expanded north or south. 
There was no New Town. The population was 
crowded into a single ancient street, with dingy 
diverging closes or lanes. High and low, rich and 
pour, were accommodated in the same UJl build- 
ings, with no other distinction than that the poorer 
dwelt in the cellars and garrets, while the nobility 
and gentry had the run of the first and second 
floors. It was a ciiriously iiitCTmiiiglcd state of 
society, shockingly iucummodions, but droll and 
amusing, and not without some good points ; for 
l>roxiuiity in residence led to general sympathy 
and a certain kindliness of intercourse, which can- 
not be said to prevail in these later times. Near the 
centre of the town there were lanes specially pre- 
ferred os the residence of lawyers, as they could 
thence walk conveniently in their gowns and wigs 
to the courts in the Parliament House! 

It was in one of these confined alleys that Lady 
Forbes took up house with her husband, and here 
she hod several children, three of whom-Hi son 
and two daughters, die^ leaving her, hovrever, 
two sons to occupy her attention. In 1743 came a 
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grater calnmity. That year, her husband, Sir 
William, died, and having no lon^r any reason to 
reside in Sdiubniuh, she lemovecTto Aberdeen, in 
order to educate ner two boys, with a frugality 
suitable to her means. In 1749, she lost the 
younger of the two ; and now only one, the youth- 
ful Sir William Forbes, engaged her motherly care. 
At the excellent seminaries in Aberdeen, he received 
an education at an expense so. small as to put to 
shame the extravagant outlay that would now be 
incurred in more modem establishments. At 
length, a time came when it was ncccssaiy for 
the youth to adopt a means of livelihood. The 
learned professions were thought of; but besides 
that the education for any of these was costly, 
they were at the best precarious. Years might be 
spent, with no satisfactory result Lady Forbes 
took the wise resolution of putting her son to a 
commercial nrofession ; and through the interest 
of a friend, Mr Fan][uharson, accountant, was for- 
tunate in getting him appointed os an apprentice 
to Messrs Coutl^ liankeis in Edinburgh. To that 
city she accordingly proceeded with the youth in 
October 17&3^ when he was fifteen years of age. 

In a narrative regarding his mother recently 
published, Sir William presents us with an account 
of the economy which she practised on returning 
to Edinburgh. It cannot fail to be read with the 
deeTOst interest. ‘My iiiotbcr,’ bo says, ‘did not 
at nrst bemn housekeeping by herself, but we 
lod^ and boarded with a gentlewoman, the widow 
of Alexander Synimer, a icspeciablc bookseller in 
tlie Parliament Sc^uarc, with whoso family mv 
brother and mother hod becu well acquainted. 
And it is worth recording, as a proof of the differ- 
ence of the expense of housekeeping at Uiat time 
in Edinburgh, that the sum we paid for board and 
lodging was no more than at the rate of L.20 a 
ear for each of us. We drank no wine, indeed ; 
at kbs Symmer’s table, though plainly, was plen- 
tifully supplied. At Whitsunday 1754, my appren- 
ticeship commenced, when my mother took pos- 
session of a small house, which she hired and fur- 
ludiedin FonesteFs Wynd.’ A ‘wynd,' we stop 
to say, is a lone somewhat wider than the ordinary 
closer and considered to bo more of a genenu 
thoroughfara Forrester’s Wynd, which fomied a 
passage from the Lawniuarkct to the Cowgate, is 
now obliterated, having been cleared away to make 
room for the buildings of the Advocates’ Library. 

‘ house so rented in this din^ alley,’ continues 

8ir William, ‘ consisted of a couple of rooms, a bed- 
closet and kitchen, all on the same floor, os was the 
manner in which houses were occupied at that time 
in Edinbiugh ; the rent was only L.7 a year, and 
our establiwment comprised a single nudd-servant, 
who sufficiently answered every purpose of our 
private mode of living. 

‘Tet in this humble manner my mother pre- 
served a dignity and respectable independence, and 
properly supported the character of my father’s 
widow. Dinners and suppers of ceremony she gave 
none^ except one supper in the course of the year 
to the gentlemen to whom 1 was apprentice. But 
she was visited by persons of the iirst distinction, 
whom she receiv^ at tea in the afternoon. This 
was a mode of entertainment much practised at 
that time in Edinburgh, though now totally disused 
in the refinement and extravagance of modem 
luxury, and it was a custom prrauctive of many 
aidvantages. Not only were persons of the highest 


birth, though of slender income, enabled in this 
inexpensive manner to entertain those friends 
whom th^ could not afford to receive in any 
other manner, but the drawing-rooms of ladies 
of the most opulent families, where dinners and 
suppers were given, were generally frequented in 
the afternoon by the young and old of both sexes, 
and thus became a school where elegance of 
manner, and a taste for polite and sensible con- 
versation, were acquired, which we look for in 
vain in the present state of society, where in 
general there is more of form than of real kind- 
ness, more of vanity and expensive show than of 

f nuine hospitality. Those circles at that time in 
Linbiiigh, the very remembrance of which is 
worn out, except among a few old people, were 
plect, though not numerous, and very unlike 
indeed to the crowded routs and assemblies of tlic 
present day. We afterwards occupied various 
houses in other parts of the town, but always in 
the same hiiniblc and low-rented style, such as 
our slender income could aifonl, which at that 
time very little exceeded a hundred pounds a 
year.’ 

In tills simple and very charming account of 
how a young baronet and his mother lived, when 
in depressed circumstances, about the middle of 
hist century, wc have a glimpse of the change of 
manners which hiul alre.iily taken placo Inirty 
years later. At the earlier period — say 175.5 to 
17^— -dinner appears to have taken place in good 
society at from two to three o’clock ; then, there 
was tea at five to six, being the meeting which Sir 
William so heartily eulogises; lastly, supper at 
e^ht o’clock. It is curious to note that under 
different designations the meals at the present day 
are hut a repetition of what prevailed a hinulrcil 
and twenty years ago. For dinner we have to 
snhstitnto the word luncheon ; for the afternoon 
tea we have the modern kettle-drum, or tea .at five 
o’clock ; and supper is represented by the seven or 
eight o’clock dinner. There must, one would 
think, be something inherent in natural wants and 
tastes, that, despite of fiishion, brings society round 
to the usages prevalent in the days of our great- 
grandmothers. The only thing to be seriously 
regretted is, that the old-fashioned, cheerful supper, 
with its songs and genial intercourse, should be so 
poorly represented by the^ stiffly ceremonious and 
costly dinner of our own times. 

Meanwhile, how was Sir William getting on 
as an apprentice to tho Messrs Coutts, who carried 
on their banking concern on the third floor of a 
building in the Parliament Square ? Previous to 
his being taken as an apprentice, old John Coutts, 
the father of the family, and who was fur some 
time Lord Provost of Edinburgh, died (1750), and 
now the business was conducted chiefly by his 
sons. Of these, John, the second son, took the 
leading management, and it was to his counsels 
and example that the young baronet^ owed much 
of his success. John, however, died in 1761 ; his 
lace being taken by his next younger brother, 
ames, on whom devolved an additional burden, 
for Patrick, the eldest, and Thomas^ the youngest 
son, had gone to conduct a branch of the business 
ill London. These clearances, along with severm 
changes in the copartnery, were not unfavourable 
to the advancement of young Forbes, who, from 
apprentice, rose to be a clerk and ^istant 
manager. In 1763, his excellent abilities and 
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• application, to buainesa induced tbe firm to admit 
him 08 a partner. In these varions steps in his 
progress, we are to view Sir William as guided 
not less by principles of integrity and assiduity, 
tlian bjr a deep-seated wish to cam means for 
Tccovcnng the estates lost by family misfortune — 
Fitsligo or Monymusk, as might be most available. 
That, he constotly kept in view. It served as 
an honourable incitement, which overcame petty 
difliculties and privations, and silently spurred 
him on with a resolution which no obstacle could 
abate. 

It was a great thing for him to feel that, small 
as was his share in the business of the firm, he 
was on the wav to fortune. All he had to do was 
to continue to be frugal and industrious. In rising 
in the world, he couhl not of course adhere to the 
scrupulously economical routine with which he and 
his mother had begun housekeeping in Forrester's 
AVynd. In the narrative already referred to, he 
proceeds to mention how the modest menage was 
expanded: ‘We removed to a somewhat Mttcr 
house, and a little enlarged our household, by first 
keeping a foot-boy^ and afterwards a man-servant. 
But wc still continued to live in a very retired 
manner; for although wc began occasionally to 
have a few friends with us at dinner or supper, I 
was careful not to oppress her with too much 
company, to which, W many years since the 


death of my fiithcr, she hod not been accustomed, 
and the entertaining of whom was, by consequence, 
a greater fatigue than I was willing she should 
undergo. In this manner we lived during other 
seven years, until the period of my marriage.’ 

Sir William Forbes was married in 1770 to 
.Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Dr (afterwards Sir 
James) Hay ; a union productive of much happi- 
ness to his future life. This event obliged him 
to separate from his mother, the old and vener- 
ated guide of his infant years. She continued 
from th.at time to live alone ; her residence being 
still in one of the obscurities of the Old Town. 
According to Peter AVilliamson’s Street Director 
for 1784, her ladphip occupied a dwelling in 
Gray’s Close, and there, we infer, she remained till 
her decease. Her concluding years formed a 
period of unbroken tranouillity and retirement I 
Blessed w'ith a serene and contented disposition, 
enjoying the kindness of her son, and gratified by 
the rising prosperity and high character which he 
had obtained ; and fortunate in seeing the fortunes 
of her own and her husband’s family rapidlv reviv- 
ing nndcr his sncccssffil exertions, she uved happy 
and contented to an extreme old age, calmly 
awaiting the approach of death, to which she looked 
forward neither with desire nor apprehension. 
After a life of unblemished virtue, Rincere piety, 
and ceaseless duty, she died on the 26tii December 
1789. It is impossible to imagine a long life 
brought to a happier or more enviable conclusion. 

hStv Forbes’s nabits of exactness rmrding daily 
expenditure were something remarkable. Sno ran 
no ^lls, but paid for everything with ready-money ; 
and, says Sir William, ‘it was very singular, that 
when sno died, except her house-rent and servant’s 

onS^e accrant^i^^ad and beer for her family, 
which die was in the habit of paying legnlarly at 
the end of esvenr month, not a single fiirthing was 
due to any tiaacsmon whom she employed. She 
earned this degree of regularity so for, that widi- 


ing to give half a guinea to a poor woman to whom 
she occasionally gave alxn^ as the last bounty she 
might have it in her power to bestow on lier, she 
had it wrapped in a uit of paper, and pinned it 
to h» bed-curtains, in order that it might be in 
readiness against the first time the poor woman 
might call, and where we found it after her death. 
It will scarcely be doubted that I was at paint 
to discover the woman, and gave her the money. 
Wc found, too, one of her shifts wrapped up 
by itMdf, with a person’s name pinned on i^ 
ox which we were at a loss to discover the mean- 
ing, until her maid-servant informed us that a 
poor woman having requested that my mother 
would furnish a shift to wrap her body in after 
she should be dead, she had laid this one aside 
for that puiqiosc, probably thinking that it would 
not be BO safe in the woman’s custody as her 
own. She had been all her life accustomed to 
keep a ^vritten and very minute account of her 
personal and family expenses. Her Looks and 
everything else in her possession were found in 
as exact order as if, previous to her last illness, 
and before her strength failed, she had actually 
known that her life was so near a close. A rare 
instance of tliat watchfulness which is the duty 
of all, but, unhappily, practised by so few.’ 

The brothers Goutts having dim out or quitted 
the banking concern, and gone to London, the 
business in the Parliament Square at length was 
carried on hj Sir William For&s and his partner, 
Sir James Iluutcr Blair, with, ultimately, SSir John 
Hay. It was long a llonrishing business, and is 
now mcigcd in the Union Bwk of ^tland. 
Eminently successful, and much esteemed for hii 
worth. Sir William Forbes filled a number of 
honoraiy public offices in Edinburgh. Admired 
for his benevolence, accomplished in his manners, 
and tall and graceful in person, he was in his 
latter days one of the notabilities of his time. 
It is interesting to know tliat he realised the long- 
cherished object of his life. By several different 
purchases, he acouired the estate of Fitsligo^ that 
nad been forfeited in 1745 ; he forthwith proceeded 
to bring the lands into the best state m cultiva- 
tion, and to effect a variety of other improvements. 
The health of this estimable person began to de- 
cline in 1791, and in 1802 Lady Forbes dtol, a 
circumstance which sensibly affected his spirita 
Yet, he was able to devote a portion of his time to 
literainre. He wrote the Mtmoir of a Bankiwf- 
I koim, being tbat in which ho had been long con- 
ccnicd, the object of the work being to imprcin on 
his eldest son and successor thore correct principles 
of business management by which he had himlBeli 
been guided. He likewise wrote the Life of his 
friend Dr Beattie, which met a favourable xece^ 
tion, not merely as on elegant nanation of the 
biography of an eminent moi^ but as preserving a 
great amount of the general litcr^ history of the 
Gounti}' which must have otherwise perished. He 
did not long outlive this effort After being some 
months confined to the hous^ he died in November 
1806, surrounded by his friends, and inspir^ by 
every hope which a virtuous and useful life ii 
capable of affording. Sir William Forbes had a 
large family of sons and daughters, from^ whom 
sprung numerous descendants connected with law, 
science, and literature. 

Had Sir William Forbes lived in our own day, 
he would prolribly have been a contributor to 
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various periodicals, for, from, the quantity of mis- 
cellaneous papers which he wrote and left to his 
family, he appears to have devoted much of his 
time to literary composition. Tlie more notable 
of these papers, a Narrative of tJie Last Sidkness and 
Death of Dame Christian Forbes has just been pub- 
lished after an interval of nearly ninety years. It 
is from this interestiiijr posthumous wur£ wo have 
been able to dmw some of the particulars of the 
foregoing sketch. Appropriately, the volume has 
been edited by a grandson of Sir iVilliani, namely, 
Alexander F. Forbes, bishop of Brechin, one of the 
most erudite men in Scotland, and combining in a 
remarkable degree the estimable qualities of his 
family, but on whom, amidst universal regret, the 
tomb has prematurely and very lately closed. As 
a view of past manners, of which wo have pre- 
sented a feeble outline, the book forma an accept- 
able contribution to literature. w. c. 


A LADY'S NOTES ABOUT CHINA AND 
JAPiVN. 

Ever since the assassination of the uiiforinn.ate 
Mr Maigary, on the 21st of last FebLuury, in the 
mountainous wilds at the extreme south-west of 
the Chinese Empire, an unusual amount of public 
attention has been attracted to Cliina and the Far 
East generally, aud this will doubtless leiitl a 
greater interest to a lady's impressions of China 
and Japan than the book * itself in which they are 
recorded would otherwise deserve for its intrinsic 
nicrita. Without attempting a critical review of 
the work, we propose briefly to allude to some of 
the salient points in the letters which <le«'il with 
the manners and customs of the two peoples. 

At the outset, the writer experienceii, as others 
have often done, a great difficulty in distinguishing 
one Chinaman from another. She found them a 
very noisy race ; so much so, that when labourers 
passed her house, whicli they did in large numbers 
all day long, she 'rushed to the window to sec 
what terrible catastrophe had happened.’ Before 
very long, however, she discovered that ' all these 
tumultuous sounds mean nothing to excite alarm. 
Though they quarrel and use any amount of strong 
language, the combat is entirely oral, and never 
comes to blows, but ends, generally speaking, in 
the antagonists running off in different directions, 
turning round aud shrieking to each other ns 
thejr go, their farewell words of abuse.’ Like all 
foreigners, L. D. S. had no opportunity of seeing 
much of Chinese women, excepting those in the 
lower ranks of society. She is decidedly of 
opinion that they are not pretty ; but, she ^ds, 
'their redeeming feature is their hair, which, os 
well as their. eyes, is invariably black, and almost 
os invariably neatly dressed. How the dressing 
is accomplished in such hard, smooth rolls, and 
twisted up behind into such a curious form, re- 
sembling the handle of a tea-pot, I cannot tell. 
A long ornamental pin is stuck through it, which 
protrudes a go(^ many inches on each side of the 
hair ; and a bright flower, either real or artificial, 
worn at one side, gives them, in spite of their plain 
looks^ rather a picturesque appearance.’ A notice- 
able peculiarity about Chinese boys is, that they 
have few games of their own ; the only one the 
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writer observed them jdayiiig, was with a kind of 
shuttlecock, which they tossed from one to the other, 
hitting it in a marvellous way with their feet ; so 
that great activity and suppleness are necessary for 
the performance. 

One of the first difficulties that the European 
resident in or near a Chinese city has to overcome, 
is that of sleeping through the din which every- 
where makes the night hideous. Our writer 
describes this very correctly; and, from a bitter 
personal experience, we can sympathise with her 
in her early struggles over her night's rest. First 
come, she says, one set of watchmen rattling bam- 
boos vigorously, and thereby giving due notice to 
any who may bo out on a thieving raid, that they 
had better hide themselves. Then there follows 
at stated periods a greater magnate of the same 
species, who goes his rounds to sec that his minor 
brethren arc awake, tlicv being very apt to rattle 
their bamboos in their sleep, and he makes a still 
more excruciating noise by banging a gong as 
loudly as he can. Certainly light sleepers ought 
not to brave a residence in the Celestial Empire, 
unless it be in one of the more orderly foreign 
Heltlemeuts, wlicrc iliese and similar annoyances 
are reduced to a minimum. 

Bank holidays and Sundays not being noteil in 
the Cliinese calendar, the natives naturally set 
great store by their festivals, of two of wliicii -the 
Festival of Dragon Boats, and iiic Feast of Lanterns 
— ^L. D. S. furnishes some account. In describing 
the former, which usually occurs early in June, she 
says : ' These boats are very long .and narrow, and 
are gaily painted to imiUte the national idea of a 
dragon, the high bow bidiig made to represent tho 
open mouth of the animal. They hold from twenty 
to thirty people, most of them armed with sLout, 
short paildlcs, others with drums and gongs, on 
which they keep up an incessant noise while tliey 
race up and down the river.’ The origin of this 
feast is said to be the death, some thousand years 
ago, of a Chinese patriot-, wlio, having proposed 
some salutary measures for the good of the public, 
his prince not only declined to follow liis advice, 
but banished him from court; whicli he took so 
much to heart, that he went and drowned himself. 
As he Wiis very popular, his countrymen asseinblcd 
and sought for his body, which they are supposed 
still to do at each anniversary of Ins death. The 
festival is also accompanied by various other super- 
stitious observances, such as burning of sacred 
paper, placiiig food before the ancestral tablets, &c. 
Of the world-famous Feast ■ of Lanterns, os it is 
celebrated in most Chinese towns, no one can find 
veiy much to say, and our writer’s description of it 
comprises nearly all that can be said on the sub- 
ject. ' For the last few evenings,’ she observes, ' a 
number of people have been goin^^ about in pro- 
cessions, carrying lanterns and beating gongs —the 
former made in tho shape of fish, cocks, and hens, 
and some very large ones illuminated by numerous 
lights, representing dragons. This aniusement is 
called manoeuvring the dragon^ which is carried on 
poles by many bearers, so that the aniinal wriggles 
about like a great sea-seipent This being the 
15th day of tho Chinese "Na 1 moon” [commonly 
about the end of Fcbruaiy|l is tho day set apart for 
the special Feast of Lanterns ; the nowo of craters, 
guns, &C. has therefore come to a climax, and the 
vMnxuvring the dragon is more energetic . than 
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As many absurd notions are current in this 
country about the uncleanly feeding of the Chinese, 
VTQ condense the following account of a dinner 
given by an official, at which L. 1). S.*8 husband 
was present, in proof that the Celestials are not so 
bad in this respect as they are sometimes thought to 
be. The small tables were furnished with saucers, 
little bowls, a china-ware spoon, and a pair of 
chopsticks for each person. The dinner was com- 
posw of everything except beef and mutton, which 
lire seldom eaten by natives in the part of China 
referred to ; the staple matcritals for their dishes 
are pork, fowl, and fish, all kinds of vegetables, 
sea-weed, fungi, &c. Eveiything, be it noted, is 
boiled, and comes to table in the form of soup, 
stew, or haricot. The table is served by each 
person having put before him a ^portion’ of what- 
ever the ‘course’ maybe; but there .is often a large 
dish placed in the centre, and also dishes of con- 
diments into which all dip their chopsticks ! It is 
impossible to attempt a di'scription of the number- 
less dishes composing the feast, but the ivriter 
mentions one ‘ to which justice was always done. 
It is made from what in England arc only used 
to pelt unpopular caiulidatos at elections. What 
process they undergo before coming to table is 
unknown, but they appear like hard-boiled, hlach 
eggs, stewed in some very palatable sauce, and are 
really excellent* A dinner of the kind alluded to 
often extends to thirty or forty courses, and lasts 
three or four hours. Rice-wine, Iwt and very 
tasteless, is constantly liaiidcd round in tiny 
cups, and the Cliinusu drink a good deal of it, 
though they very rarely become intoxicated ; 
they merely get excited in manner and iliislicd 
ill the face. Oddly enough, the crowning dish of 
the repast is a huge bowl of plain, boiled rice ; it 
is said that this prevents any evil effects from 
excess cither of eating or drinking— sobers you, in 
f:ict, and sends you away from table with a clear 
intellect. 

As she wrote her letters professedly for the 
entertainment of her relatives at home, L. D. SI 
docs not .attempt to give a detailed account of the 
])cculiuritics of social life among the Chinese ; 
and besides the points to which we have drawn 
attention, the most important information she 
gives relates to soiiie of the ceremonies attendant 
nnon the death of the father of^ a prominent 
Chinese official, who has since attained to a very 
exalted position. The subject is of too melancholy 
a nature to folloiv it out in all its details ; but we 
liope we shall be pardoned for alluding particularly i 
to one phase in the proceedings, which we venture j 
to thiiiK will appear curious aud w’ortliy of special 
notice. On tlic death of a parent, it is customa^ 
in China, at anyrate with persons aliove a certain 
rank in the social scale, to forward to all friends 
and acquaintances, however slight, a formal noti- 
fication of the fact, written in mourning-ink, and 
on mouming-paper of portentous dimensions. On 
the present occasion, this document (in wdiich, be 
it observed, the family name of tlio parties, SMii, 
is omitted), ran as follows : ‘ Be it knowm that 
the unfilifd Pao-ch6n, who, on account of his mani- 
fold and grievous crimes, was worthy of sudden 
death, has not died, and that, instead, the calamity 
1 has fidlcn upon his worthy father; upon whom 
tho reigning Emperor of the Ta-Ching [fft. great 
pure] dynasty has conferred the first onler of 
rank in the Civil Service, and that in the Imperial 


Body Guard, and the governorship of the province 
of Kiangse. 

‘ In the twelfth year of the reign, styled Tao- 
Euang, at the competition of the literati, he 
gained the rank of Chii-joii [that is, M.A.1 
‘The writer’s father, Tan-lin, fell sick on the 
ninth day of this moon, and lingered in great 
pain until the twelfth, when he passed away. He 
was born about two or three in the' morning of 
tlie ninth moon, of the fifty-second year of tho 
reign, styled Chien-Lnng, and was tlicrefbro some- 
what over eighty-four years old. Immediately 
he expired, tlie family went into mourning, and 
now, alas ! have sorrowfully to communicate with 
yon. 

‘AVe have chosen the 18tli, 19th, and 20th for 
the return presentation of this carrl [that is, will 
then receive visits of condolence]. No funeral 

E resents can be received. The writer and his 
rotlier are kneeling with forehead in the dust, 
weeping tears of blood. The sons of the writer 
and of his brother, nine in number, arc kneeling 
with downcast faces, weeping tears of blood. The 
relatives and descendants, to the number of nine, 
are on their knees (before the coffin), beating 
their heads upon the ground. 

‘[From] the residence of the writer, named the • 
Amdent Grotto of the Fairies.* 

The inexorable limits of space prevent oiir deal- 
ing more minutely with the Letters from China ; 
and wc must now follow our author in her brief 
visit to the Land of the Rising Sun, which of late 
years has attracted much notice hy the rapid 
manner in which it has endeavoured to aibipt 
itself to the ways of western civilisation. In one 
of the first .lajKinese towns she visited, L. 1). S. 
was much struck at the better appearance of the 
streets, as compared with those of Chinese cities, 
w'hicli, except in very rare instances, are all 
narrow and dirty. There is also, she says, a 
marked and most pleiising contrast in the clean- 
liness of their liouses ; and so fearful are they of 
the door l)eing dirtied, that they always take 
ofl! their shoes before going indoors. Such care 
is very necessary, for they have neither bed, chairs, 
nor tables ; and consequently the floor, which is 
generally covered wdth nice clean matting, has to 
serve the purpose of all these articles of funiiturc. 
Our author came to the conclusion, from all she 
saw aud heard, .that the Japanese are ‘ even a 
more intensely conceited nation than the Chinese, 
and after attaining the most superficial knowledge 
of any subject, are quite satisfied that they know 
os much as those who arc teaching them.* They 
seemed, however, to her ‘to be a polite nation, 
and thi.s even among the lower classes, who bow 
to each other in the most ceremonious and 
respectful manner. When one man approaches 
another, the two stop when some yards apart, 
make a sudden, jerky, very low bow, say a word 
or two, and then pass on with the same diving 
style of salutation.’ Of the dress of the Japanese 
it would be superfluous to say much, for at present 
it is in a transition state, combining a curious 
mixture of the European and native styles, the 
eifect of which is at times singularly ludicrous. 

As we have mentioned above, L. D. S.*s visit to 
Japan was a brief one, and her letters from that 
country are consequently of a somewhat desultory 
nature, and do not convey much information re- 
specting the social life of the Japanese. This, 
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however, was almost inevitable from the unsettled 
state of the domestic institutions of the land, 
respecting which a casual visitor like herself 
comd not hope m obtain much definite knowledge. 
She moved about a good deal, however, during 
her short stay, and saw as mu<^ as was possible 
of the Treaty ^rts, and the country in their neigh- 
bourhood. During her expedition to Yedo, she 
paid a visit to the famous temple of Asakusa, 
which had the name of being the most handsome 
in the country, and which she describes as * gor- 
geousljr decorated with gold lacciuer.’ In the 
extensive garden and grounds wmch surround 
this temple riie saw 'most curious specimens of 
the national skill in training plants (some of 
them not more than from one to two feet high) 
to assume the appearance of ancient trees. There 
were also some most grotesque wooden figures 
clothed in garments of chiysanthcmuiii, and 
placed in all sorts of ridiculous attitudes. One, 
lor instance, represented a boy tumbling head 
over heels, the ditrerent parts of his dress being 
formed by the foliage, and llowcrs of different 
colours ; the trousers brown ' or green, the coat 
yellow, and tlie waistcoat white. A steam-engino 
and railway carriage nearly os largo as real 
ones were perfectly modelled in the same way. 
The body of the caniago was green ; yellow 
fiowers formed the foot-board ; the wheels were 
brown, and the windows some other colour.’ 
How these plants could be trained in such a 
marvellous manner, bafllcd our author’s compre- 
hension ; but she formcil the very natural opinion, 
in which our readers will agree, that Hhe artists 
must not only possess skilful liands, but infinite 
patience, as well as most grotesque imagiuatious.’ 

THE FLAG OF DISTRESS. 

GRAFTER XLYllL— LONG SUFFERING. 

Several days have elajiscd since the desertion 
of her crew, and the Condor is still afloat, soil- 
ing in a south-westerly direction, with full canvas 
Mt, just OS when the pirates put away from her. 
Why she has not gone to the bottom is known 
bnt to two men — they intrusted with the scuttling. 
And just as when left are the three unfortunate 
beings aboard; the black cook on his galley bench, 
the captain and his passenger vis-d-vis bound 
at the cabin table, upriglit in tbeir choirs. Rut 
though their attitudes are unchanged, there is 
a marked change in their appearance, especially 
those who occupy the cabin. For the white man 
shews the effects of physical suffering sooner than 
the Ethiopian. For long days they have been en- 
during agony great as ever tortured Tantalus. It 
has mode fearful inroail on their strength, on their 
frames. Both are reduced almost to skeletons ; 
cheek-bones protruding, eyes sunken in their 
sockets. Were the con^ tliat confine them sud- 
denly taken off, they would sink helpless to the 
floor ! 

Not all this time have they been silent At 
intervals they have conversed upon their desperate 
situation. For the first day, with some lingering 
hope of being released ; but afterwards despairingly, 
as the hoars pass, and nothing occurs to alter it 


Now wd then they have heard cries on deck ; 
knowing they are from the cook, whom they now 
feel sure is like themselves fast bound in the 
forward part of the vessel At first they answered 
them, till finding it an idle effort ; and now thoir 
feeble strength forbids even the exertion of their 
voices. 

Long since have the two men given up making 
attempts to untie themselves— now they have 
also ceased to converse, or only at periods long 
apart Lantonas, after his first throes of fierce 
rage, has sunk into a sort of stupor, and, with 
head drooping down to his breast, appears as if 
life hod left him. Don Gregorio, on the contrary, 
holds his erect — at least during most part of tfm 
day. For, before him is something to be seen— 
the sea through the stem windows, still open. 
He kcera his eyes bent on it babituiilly ; tlioiigh 
not with much hope of there seeing aught to 
cheer him. On its blue expanse he beholds but 
a streak of whiter the frothing water in the vcsser .4 
wake,, now and then a ‘school’ of tumbling 
norpoise^ or the ‘spout’ of a cachalot whale. Once, 
iiowcvcr, an olucct comes within his field of vision, 
which causes him to start, writhe in his ropes, 
and out to the utmost of his strcngtli. For it 
is a snip in full sail, crossing tlio Uontlot^s truck, 
and scarce a cable’s length ostcni! He hears a 
hail, and calls out in response, Lan tanas joining 
him. And the two keep snouting for hours after, 
till their feeble voices fail them ; and they again 
resign themselves to a despondency, hopeless us 
ever. All their shouts have brouglit them are tint 
Bornean apes, that are heaixl scampering un and 
down the cabin-stair, dashing their uncouth bodies 
against the closed door. 

The Chilian has long ago surnmdered to despair; 
wliile Don Gregorio, who has also lost hope of help 
from man, stiU has faith in Heaven. \Vith un- 
abated fervour, he entreats for mercy from above, 
and us he docs so, tho Chilian captain gives way 
to a paroxysm of frenzy, raving us he bewails 
his iiimappy fate. For lung, he continues to rave. 
Don Gregorio makes no effort to hold converse with 
him. The sight is sufficiently painful, suggestive 
of what may be his own fate ; as sweeps tliiongli 
his soul the thought of his accumulated calamities. 
He wishes that death would relieve him, and lias 
prayed for it more than once. He prays for it 
again, silently, with his eyes resting on the seiL 
lie awaits the final houn longuig for it to come, 
his features set in calm, Christian resignation. 

Suddenly their expression changes, a ray of 
renewed hope shooting athwart his face. !Not a 
ray, but a oeam, which spreads over his whole 
countenance, while his eyes kindle into cheerful- 
ness, and his lips seem parted in a smile ! Is ho 
about to echo the mad laugh of Lantanus ? 

No ! In that look there is no sigji of unsMted 
reason. On the contrary, he gazes with iiitelJigciit 
earnestness, as at something outside demanding 
investigation. Soon his lips part further, not to 
smile, but speak words that involuntarily issue 
from them. Only two little wo^, but of laigo 
import and greatest cheer : ' A sail 1 ’ 

For such lie has espied. A white speck, away 
off on the lino that separates tho two blues, put 
distinguishable from waif of lloatiiig foam, or wng 
of gulL Beyond doubt, a sail— a ship ! Once 
more, hope is in bis heart, which, bounding up, 
beats audibly wi thin his breast. Higher and louder. 
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an the white speck shews laiger, assuming shape. 
For the tall narrow disc, rising tower-like against 
the sky, can only bo the sprewl canvas of a ship. 
And gradually growing taller, he at length can tell 


she is standing towards the ^rque ! Intently he 
continues to^ watch the distant soiL Silently, 
without saying aught of it to his companion, 
or in any way communicating with him. It 
would be useless now ; the mind of the Chilian 
is closed against outward things, and it is not the 
time to open it 

Hopefully, Don Gregorio keeps gazing, yet not 
with^t anxiety. Once before h^ he had dis- 
appointment from a similar sight It may be so 
again. Rut, no ; that ship was standing across 
the Cbndor|« track, while this is sailing in tnc same 
course-railing after, apparently, with the intention 
to come up ; and though slowly, surely drawing 
nearer, as he can tell by the canvas increasing in 
bulk, growing broader and looming higher. 

A long tiina, however, elapses— nearly half-a- 
day — during which he has many hopes and fears, 
alternating as tho hours pass. But the former are 
at length in the ascendant, and all anxiety passes 
as the pursuing ship shews her dark hull above the 
water-line, and he can distinguish her separate 
aails. They arc all set. What joy in his heart 
as his eyes rest on them ! They seem the wings 
of merciful angels, coming to relieve him from his 
iiiisGiy. And that flag floating above— tho flog 
of England! Were it the banner of his own 
^)pain, lie could not regard it with mater gladness 
or gratitude. For surely he will be saved now 1 
Alas ! while thus congratulating himself, he sees 
that which causes his heart again to sink within 
him, bringing back keenest apprehensions. The 
elnuige vessel is still a far way behind, and the 
breeze impelling her, light all along, has suddenly 
died down— not a ripple shewing on the sea’s 8U]> 
face — while her sails now hang loose and limp. 
Beyond doubt is she becalmed ! 

But the Condor ? Will she, too, cease sailinu ? 
Yes ; sho must, from the same cause. Already she 
moves slowly, scarce making way. And now— now 
she is motionleas ! The glass rack and lamps over- 
head hang steady, without the slightest oscillation. 
But the rarque gradually swin^ round, and he 
loses sight of the ship. Through the windows he 
still beholds the sea, calm and blue, but vacant ; 
no outline of hull— no expanded sails— no flout- 
ing flog to keep up his heart, which, for a while, 
is down, almost dospoiidcut. But only for a short 
time ; again rising, as the barouc, sheering round, 
brings once more stem towards the ship, and he 
sees the latter, and something besides — a boat! 
It is down in the water, and coming on tow'anl 
tlie Condor, the oar-blodcs ilashing in the sun, and 
Hinging spray-drops that seem like silver stars! 
^e barque eddying on, he has the boat in view 
but a short while. What matters it now? He 
is no more apprehensive, but; certain of being 
saved. And he looks no longer— only listens. 
Soon to hear words spoken in a strong manly 
voice, to him sweeter than music. It is the hail : 

* Barque ahoy 1’ 

In feeble accents he makes answer, continuing 
to call out till other voices, echoing along the 
Condor’s decks, become commingled with his own. 
Then there are footsteps on the quartcr-dwk, and 
they ore soon after heard descending the cabin-stair. 
The handle is tumcMl ; the door pushed open ; and 


a swish of fresh air sweeps in, human beings 
along with it ; as they enter, giving utterance to 
exclamations of astonishment 

Wrenching his neck around, he sees there are 
two of them, both in the uniform of naval officers, 
and both known to him ! Tlieir presence mves 
him many emotions — ^too many for his strenrth, so 
long and sorely tried. Overpowered by it, he 
becomes unconscious, as though the sight, instead 
of gladdening, had suddenly deprived him of 
life ! 

No need to say, that the officers who have 
entered the Condor’s cabin are Crozier and Cail- 
wallaflcr. For she is the polacca barque we have 
seen chased by a frigate — that frigate the Cnuadar. 

CHAPTER XLIX. — A CARD UNEXPECTEDLY 
BKCOVEIIKD. 

It is the fourth day since the English officers — 
lieutenant, midshipman, and coxswain — boanled 
tho Cliilian barque. They are still on board of 
her, and she yet afloat— the one a sequence of the 
other. OlhcTwisc, she would now be at the bottom 
of the sea. For the squall that struck, would 
have thrown her on her beam-ends, but that her 
sheets and hal3'aTtl8 were cast loose at an opportune 
moment, so saving her from certain destruction. 
Her sails have sulfered, nevertheless; scarce one 
that was not tom to shreds, excepting a storm- 
stay and trysail, wliieh they were enaoled to set 
during the gale. And now that it is over, they 
have managed to bend on a new foresail and jib, 
found among the barque’s spare canvas. With these 
she is making way at the rate of some six knots 
an hour, her heoil set cast-by-soutli. A mm 
terrible Hght that squall gave them ; only tho three 
men to manage so largo a craft in a tempest whieli, 
though short-lived, was fierce ns ever swept over 
the Pacific. They had no aitl from any of the 
other three, nor from two of them have they 
any yet Captain Lontanns is still delirious, 
locked up in his state-room, lest in his madness he 
may do some violent act; while Don Gregorio, 
w'eak os a child, reclines on the cabin settee, 
unable to ascend to the deck. The negro alone, 
having partially recovered strength, lends some 
assistance at the sails. 

It is twelve o’clock meridian, and Grummet, 
the coxswain, is at the wheel ; the officers on tho 
quarter; Crozier, sextant in hand, ‘shooting the. 
sun.’ They have long ago given up hope of 
finding the frigate, or being found by her. 

The signal-gun, heard by them repeatedly 
throughout that wild night, they could not answer; 
neither in the fog know its direction. At tbt^ 
time, it sounded like their death-knell ; and now 
any chance of their coming across the Cnmdsr is 
as one in a thousand. Aware of this, they 
arc steering the crippled vessel towards Panama 
in hope of there finding the frigate. In any case, 
that is the port where they will be most likely to 
get tidings of her. 

A prey to saildened thoughts are the two 
young officers, as they stand on the quarter-deck 
uf the Chilian vessel taking the altitude of the 
sun, with instruments her own skipper is no 
longer able to use. Fortunately, these things had 
not been carried olf, else there would be but little 
likelihood of their making Panama. At best, 
thev will reach it with broken hearts ; for they 
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have heard. the whole story in all its dark details, 
BO fur as Don Gregorio could j^ive them. 

Having already detcmiined their longitude by 
the barque’s chronometer, they have kept it by 
log-reckoning, and their present observation is 
but to confirm them in the latitude. 

* Starboard your helm ! ’ shouts Crozicr to 
Grummet ‘Give her another point to port 
Keep her east-by-south. Steady ! * 

Tncn turning to Cadwalhider, he says : ‘ If all 
goes well, wo shall make Panama in less than four 
days. We might do it in two, if we could but set 
sail enough. Anyhow, I think old Bracebridge 
ivill w'ait for us at least a week. Ah ! T wish that 
were all we had to trouble us. To think they *ru 
gone— lost to us— for ever ! * 

* Don’t say that, Ned. There 's still u hope we 
may find them.’ 

'And found, what then? You needn’t answer, 
Will ; I don't wish to speak of it : 1 daren’t trust 
myself to think of it. Carmen Montijo— my 
betrothed — captive to a crew of pirates!’ 

Cadwallodcr is silent. He suffers the same 
agony, thinking of Inez. 

For a time the picture remains before tlioir 
minds, dark os their gloomiest fears aud fancies 
can paint it. Tlicn across it shoots a my of hoxic, 
sinister, but sweet ; for it is a thought of vengeance. 
Cadwalloder first gives expression to it. 

‘ Whatever has happened to the girls, wc shall 
go after them anyhow. And the robbers, we miist 
find, ihm,* 

‘Find and punish them,* cries Crozicr. ‘That 
we surely shall. If it cost all riiy money, all the 
work of my life, I ’ll revenge the wrongs of Carmen 
Montijo.’ 

‘And I those of Inez Alvarez.’ 

For a while they stand silently brooding upon 
that which has brought such black shadow over 
their hearts. ’Phen Cadwalhider says : 

‘They must have plotted it all before leaving 
San Fnmcisco; and shipped aboard the Chilian 
vessel for the express purpose of getting this gold. 
That’s Don Gregorio’s idea of it, borne out by what 
lie heard from that ruffian he knew there — liocas 
the name, he says.’ 

‘It seems probable — indeed certain,* rejoins 
Crozier. ‘Though it don’t much matter how, or 
when, they planned the wicked deed. Enough 
that they ’ve done it. But to think of Harry Blew 
turning traitor, and taking part with them ! That 
is to me the strangest thing of all, and painful os 
strange.’ 

‘ But do you believe he has done so 7’ 

‘How can I help believing it? What Don 
Gregorio heard leaves no alternative. He went off 
in the boat along with the rest; besid&s saying 
wonla which prove he went willingly. Only to 
think of such black ingratitude. Cadwallader, I ’d 
as soon have thought of suspecting yourself !’ 

‘His conduct, certainly, seems incredible. I 
believed Blew to be a thoroughly honest fellow. 
No doubt the gold corrupted him ; as it has many 
a better man. But let's think no more alioiit it ; 
only hope we may some day lay hands on him.* 

‘Ah! If 1 ever do that! With my arms 
around him, I once saved his worthless lira. Let 
me but get him into my embrace again, and bo ’ll 
have a hug that '11 squeeze the lost breath out of 
his body 1* 

* The chance may conic yet, and wdth the whole 


scoundrelly crew. What brutes they must have 
I been ! According to Don Gregorio’s account, they 
were of all nations, and the worst sort of each. 
The negro rays the same. Among them four that 
spoke Spinisn, and appeared to be Spaniards, or 
Spanish-Ainericans. Suppose we pay a visit to 
the forecastle, and see if we can find at^ rcconl 
of their names. It might bo of use hereafter.' 

‘ By all means ! ’ assents the lieutenant ; and the 
two start for the fore-deck in silence, with anxiety 
upon their faces. For there is a thought in their 
hearts, which neither has yet made known to the 
other— blacker, and more bitter, than the knowledge 
of Harry Blow’s treason. Unspoken, they carry 
it into the forecastle; but they are not many 
minutes there, before seeing what brings it out, 
without cither having spoken a w'ord. A bunk — 
the most conspicuous of the two tiers— is explored 
first. Among its scattered contents are papers of 
various sorts : some letters, several numbers of 
an old newspaper, and a pack of Spanisli cards. 
Beside these is one of a difi'ereiit kihd— a little bit 
of white card, with a name printed upon it. A 
visiting-canl— but whase ? As Crozier picks it up, 
and rciuls the name, his blood curdles, the liair 
crisping on his head: ‘Mr Kdivard CitoziEU; 
n.B.M. FitiGATK Crusadeii.* 

He docs not need to be told how his caitl canic 
there. Intuitively ho understands, reiiiemi Hiring 
when, where, and to whom he gave it '-to I)e Jjiira 
on the day of their encounter in front of Don 
Gregorio’s house. Thrusting it into his ])ocket, he 
clutches at the letters, and looks at their snper- 
seription— ‘ Don Francisco de Lara.’ Opi*ning 
them, ho rapidlv rcails one after the other. His 
hands holding them shake as with a palsy ; while 
ill his eyes there is an expression of a painful 
nature ; for he fears that, subscribed to some, he 
w'ill find a name dear to him — that of Carmen 
Montijo. If so, farewell to all faith in human 
kind. Harry Blow's ingratitude has destroyed his 
belief in man. A letter from the daughter of Don 
Gregorio Montijo to the gcambler Frank Lara, Avill 
alike wither Iris confidence in w'oman. 

With eager eyes and lips compi’csscd, he con- 
tinues the perusal of the letters. They are from 
imuiy correspondents, and relate to various matters, 
most about money and monU^ signed ‘Faustino 
(kiUleroii.’ As the last passes through his fingers, 
he breathes freely ; though with a shrug of sell- 
reproacli, for having doubted the woman who was 
to have been Iris wife. Turning to Cadwallodcr -as 
himself, aware of all— he rays in soleiun emphasis : 

‘ Now we know' ! ' 


CHAPTER L.— THE LAST LEAF IS THE LOO. 

No common pirates then, no mere crow of muti- 
nous sailors, have carried off Carmen Montijo and 
Inez Alvarez. It has been done by De Lara and 
Calderon. For although there is no evidence of 
the latter having been aboard the barque, it is 
deduciblo, and not even doubtful. With a design 
such as that before them, the confederates were 
not likely to have parted. 

Several hours liave elapsed since the discovery, 
and the young officers, again upon the qiiarter- 
clcck, stand gazing in one another’s faces ; on botli 
an expression of anguish, which the new jenow'- 
ledge has intensified. It was painful to ot 

their sweethearts being the sport of rough roobers ; 
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but to picture tlieiii in the power of Francisco cle not. Tliey may have thrown it ovcrboanl before 
Lara and Faustino Calderon - knowing what they leaving— though wliat good that would ilo them I 
do of these men — ^is agony itself. can't see. The cook says it used to lie on a little 

‘ Yes ; it's all clear,* says Crozier. ‘ No idea of shelf at the turning of the cabin-stair. I *vc looked 
getting gold has brought the thing about That there and everywhere else, but no log-book. As 
may have influenced the others who assisted them; you say, it’s enough to make one believe the Fates 
but with them the motive was diflerent^ as fiendish, were against us. If so, we may never reach 

I see it now.* Vanamo, much less live to* 

‘Do you know, Ned, I half suspected it from ‘See!* cries Cadwiillader, intemipting the de- 
the first You remember wlmt I said as we were smiring spcecli. ‘ Those brutes ! what *8 that 
leaving San Francisco. After what happened they *re knocking about ? lly Jove! 1 believe it’s 
between us and the gamblers, I hatl my fears «*ibout the very thing we’re speaking of ! * 
our girls being lc;ft in the same place with The ‘ brutes * are the Myas monkeys, that, away 
them. Still, who*d have thought of tlicir follow'- in the ship's waist, are tossing something betw'cen 
ing them aboard ship? Above all, with Blew them; apparently a large V)ook bound in rough 
there, and after his promise to protect them ! You red leather. Tliey have mutilated the bincling, 
reincmber him saying he *d lay down his life for and, with teeth and claws, are tearing out the 
theirs ?' ^ leaves, os they strive to take it from one another. 

‘Certainly, I do. If ever I find him, I shall ‘It is — it must be the log-book!* responds 
make him sulfer for that broken promise.* Crozier, .^s botli oflicers rush off to rescue it from 

‘What do you propose doing after we reach the clutch of the orangs. 

Panama 7 If we find tlic frigate there, we’ll be They succeed; but not without difficulty, and n 
obliged to join her.* free handling of handspikes — almost braining the 

‘Obliged ! there’s no obligation to bind a man apes before these consent to relinquish it. 
reckless as I — as this misttry makes mo. Cnless j It is at length recovered, though in a Tuinous 


reckless as I — as this misttry makes mo. Cnless j It is at length recovered, though in a ruinous 
Captain Bracebridge consent to assist us in the condition ; fortunately, however, w'ith the written 


search, I *11 go alone.* 

‘ Not alone. There *s one will he with you.* 


lea%'es untom. Upon the last of these is an entry, 
evidentlv the latest made : ‘ Lat. 7^ 20* N. ; Long. 


‘ 1 know it, Will. Of course, I count upon you. 82"* 12' tV. Light breeze.* 

AVliat 1 mean is, if Bracebridgo. won’t help us with ‘ Good ! ’ exclaims Crozier, rusliing back to llic 
the frigate, 1*11 throw up my commission, charter quarter-deck, .ind bending over the cliart. ‘With 
a vessel myself, engage a crew, ami search every \ this, and the double-headed hill, we may get upon 
inch of the American cotist, till I find where they *ve j the track of the despoilers. Just Avhen we were 
put in.* ! ilespairiiig ! Will, old hoy ; there *8 something in 

‘What a pity wc can’t tell the place! Tliey 1 this. 1 have a presentiment that things are taking 
must have been near land to lake to an open a turn, and the Fates will yet be for us.* 
boat* ‘ God gimit they may !* 

‘In sight of— close lo it I’ve been questioning ‘ Ah !* sighs Crozier ; ‘if we had but ten men 
Don Gregorio. Ho knows that much, and but aboa^l this barque— or even six— I'd never think 
little besides. The poor goiillenian is almost as of going on to Panama, but steer straight for the 
crazed as the skipper. A womlerhe's not more, island of Coiba. As the chart shews, that’s the 
He says they had sighted land that very morning, land they must have seen— or else llicHroii, which 
the first since leaving California. The captain lies on its sou*- west side. With a light breeze, 
told them they would he in Panama about two they couldn’t liave iiuule much way, after the 
days after. As the boat was being rowed away, date of that entry. Oh ! for ten good hands. A 
Don Gregorio saw it through the cabin windows, thousand pounds apiece for ten trusty lads ! I 
They appeared to make for some land not far ofi; only wish, in that squall, the cutteFs crew had 
lit up by a clear moonlight. That ’s all I can get been left along ivith us.* 

out of him.* ‘Never fear, Ned. We’ll get them again, or as 

‘The old negro? Can he tell no better story ?* good. Old Bracebridgo won’t foil us. I’m sure. 
‘ I *vc questioned him too. He’s equally sure of He’s a dear good soul, and when he hears the 
their having been close in to the coast. What point, tale we’ve to tell, it’ll be all right. If he can’t 
he has no idea any more than the orangs. How- himself come along with the frigate, lie’ll allow 
ever, he states a particular fact, which is more satis- us men to man this banpie j enough to make 
foctory. A short while before they seized hold of short work with her late crew, if wc can once stand 
him, he was looking over the side, and saw a face to face w’ith them. 1 only wish we were in 
strangely shaped hill — a mountain. He describes Panama.’ 

it as having two tops. The moon was between ‘ I ’d rather wc wore off Coiba ; or on shore 
them, the reason for fiis taking notice of it That wherever the ruffians have landed.* ^ 


double-headed hill may yet stand us in stead.’ 

‘How unfortunate the skipper losing liis senses ! ‘ I don’t caro for that 1 *d give ten thousand 

If he’d kept them, he could have told us where he pounds to be in thoir midst — even alone, 
was at the time the barque was abandoned. His ‘Ned, you’ll never be there alone ; wherever you 
getting luny is enough to make one think the very go, I go with you. AVe have a common cause, and 
Fates are against us. By the way, we've never shall stand or fall together.* 
thought of looking at the log-hook. That ought ‘That we shall. God bless you, \Vill Ciidw.al- 
to throw some light on the locality.* liuler ! I feel you’re worthy of the fneiidship--the 

‘ It ought ; and doubtless would, if wc only had tnwt I’ve placed in you. And now, let s talk no 

if — .idfnlrnn in envinrr WA npvor t.liniicriit. mrim about it: but bcild OU uU tllC SlUl WC Can, 


* Not as we now arc- three against twelve !’ 

‘I don’t care for that. l*d give ten thousand 
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this westerly wind/ he continues, in more cheerful 
tones. * If it keep in the same quarter for another 
twenty-four hours, we ought to sight land. And if 
this Chilian chart may be depended on, that should 
be the promontory on the west side of Panama Bay. 
I hope the chart is a true one ; for Pnnta Malo, 
as its name imports, isn’t a nice place to make 
mist^Les about If we should run too dose to it, 
with this west wind 

‘ Steamer to noriard ! ’ cries a rough voice, inter- 
rupting him. It is Grummet’s. 

The young officers, turning with a start, see the 
same. Crozier. laying hold of a telescope, misea it 
to his eye, while he holds it there saying: ^ You’re 
right, coxswain: it is a steamer; and standing 
this way. She ’ll run across our bows. Up helm, 
and set the barque’s head on for her ! I want to 
hail that vessel ! ’ 

Grummet obeys ; and with a few turns of the 
wheel brings the Gondor'i head round, till she is 
right to meet the steamer. The officers, with the 
negro assisting, loose tacks and sheets, trimming 
her sails for the changed course. 

Soon the two vessels, steered from almost oppo- 
site directions, lessen the distance between. Ana as 
they mutually make approach, each speculates on 
the character of the other. They on bofud the 
barque liavc little difficulty in determining that of 
the steamer. At a glance they sec she is not a 
war-ship ; but a jiassengcr packet. And as there 
are no others in that part of the Pacific, she cun 
be only one of the Miners’ lately established between 
San Francisco and Panama ; coming down from 
the former port, her destination the latter. 

Not so easy for those al)oard the stenm-ship to 
make out the character of the craft that has turmul 
up in their track, and is sailing straight towards 
them. They sec a barque, polocca-mastcd, with 
some sails set, and others hanging in shreds from 
her yards. This of itself would be enough to excite 
Guriosily. But there is something besides ; a flag 
reversed flying at her mainmast-head-— the flag 
of Chili ! It matters not what its nationality. 
Enough that they know it to be a signal of distress. 

Responding to tlie appcial, the commander of the 
steam-packet orders her engines to slow, and then 
to cease action ; till the huge leviathan, late run- 
ning at the rate of twelve knots an hour, gradually 
lessens speed, and at length lies motionless upon 
the water. 

Simultaneously the barque is ‘hove to,’ her 
sails cease propelling her ; and she lies at less 
than a cable’s length from the steamer. From the 
latter the hail is heard first : ‘ Barque ahoy ! What 
barque is that?’ 

‘ The Condor— V alparaiso. In distress.’ 

‘ Send a bout aboard ! ’ 

‘ Not strength to man it.’ 

‘ Wait, then I We ’ll board you.’ 

Ill less than five minutes’ time, one of the quar- 
ter-boats of the liner is lowered down, and a crew 
leaps into it. Poshing off from her side, it soon 
touches that of the ve^ in distress. But not for 
its crew to board her. Crozier has already traced 
out his course of action. Slipping down into the 
steomeris boat, he mhkes request to be rowed to 
the ship ; which is done without questioning. 
The unifomi he wears entitles him to respect. 

Stepping aboard the steam-ship, ho sees that 
she is wh^ he has taken her for: a line-packet 
from San Francisco, bound for Panama. She is 


crowded with passencers, at least a thousand 
shewing upon her decks. They are of idl quali- 
ties and kinds ; all colours and nationalities ; 
most of them Galifomian gold-diggers returning 
to their homes ; some successful and cheerful ; 
others downcast and disappointed. 

He is not long in telling his tale ; first to the 
commander of the steamer and his officers ; then 
to the passengers. For to these he makes appeal 
— a call for volunteers— not alone to assist in navi- 
gating the barque, but to proceed with him in pur- 
suit of the crew t^t cost her away. 

He makes known his nosition, with his power to 
compensate them for tne service sought; both 
endorsed by the commander of the steam-ship, 
who, in his anxiety to assist, is ready to answer 
for his credentials. They are not needed, nor 
yet the promise of a money reward. Among 
those stalwart men are many who are heroes— 
true Paladins^ despite their somewhat threadbare 
habiliments. And amidst their soiled rags shine 
pistols and knives, ready to be drawn for the right. 

^ After heariTig the young officer's talc, without 
listening further, twenty of them spring forw'aril 
in response to his appeal. Not for the rewanl he 
offers, but in the cause of humanity and justice. 
He could enlist twice or thrice the number, but 
deeming twenty enough, with these he returns to 
the Gimdor, 

Then the two vessels part conqiany, the steamer 
continuing on for Panama ; while the barque, now 
better manned, and with more sail set, is steered 
for the point where the line of lat 7^ flO’ N. 
intei-sects tliat of long. 82^ 12’ W. 

HINTS FOR NILE-BOAT INVALIDa 

TnR climates of Egypt and Nubia have gained 
well-deserved reputations of late years us winter 
residences, more especially for persons in delicate 
states of health, and requiring a milder climate 
Ilian that of our islands. The tourist lient on 
sight-seeing, and in noways very particular os to 
personal comfort, requires few hints ; but the 
invalid must needs be careful, and should guard 
against whatever is likely to interfere with his 
convidcsceiico in a country where he will find few 
persons capable of ailvisinghim. Such individuals 
not unfrcqucntly ask their doctor before starting : 
'What are wo to do when we gc.t to Egypt 1 ' and 
really, unless the medical advimr has hod some 
personal experience or gleaned iuformatioii from 
reliable sources, he must feel a certain amount of 
difficulty in furnishing a satisfoctoiy reply. Al- 
though there are libraries of books on Egypt con- 
taining elaborate observations on the climate, it is 
very rare tliat these have been utilised for the 
direct benefit of the traveller in search of hcaltli. 
The following notes are therefore brought together 
with the object of pointing out in a short space 
what the Nile-bound invuid ought to do, and 
ought not to do, in a land where the habits and 
requirements of Europeans are not so well under- 
stood as at home. 

The strong and healthy in quest of pleasure and 
novelties may rush up the Nue by steam-boat, or 
proceed at leisure by the native croft fitted out 
expressly for the foreign tourist. There is mother 
description of traveller, who, although in delicate 
health, is not so • indisposed as to require a com- 
panion. This individum often proceeds to Esypti 
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in expectation of 1)oiDg enabled to join one of the paid nowadays for the hire of Nile boats; at the 
many boat^parties at Alexandria or Cairo. This same time, few who have made a tour of the river, 
undertaking requires, however, to be cmied out and noted the advantages of the climate, but will 
vrith a considerable amount of ' discretion, inos* hope that the time may not be distant when the 
much as it has not unfrequently happened tliat PWptian dimatc will be available for thousands 
weakly persons have overtaxed their strength by oipooz invalids who camiot now enjoy its ad van- 
a8S(^t]n" themselves with parties proceeding ta^ 

entirely for shooting ; indeed, at best, this is a ^ ^Vith reference to the dragoman, it is of essential 
haphazard mode of securing the full benefit of the importance tliat he should be of reputed good char- 
climate, and cannot be recommended unless the acter ; and it would be well if the invalid could 
programme is satisfactorily arranged beforehand. find out the names of the tot hloltese and Egyp- 
With reference to the time of arrival and de> tian dragomans beforehand, for the reason that 
parture, the Nile voyager will do well to take the groat deception is often practised, more especially 
swallow as his guide ; that is, he should arrive in with reference to testimonials of competency. Ibc 
Eigypt about the middle or end of October, and boat selected should bo carefully overhauled, to 
leave the country before the end of April. see that, for instance, the mtara (outside curtain) 

The hotel accommodation is ample, but to the covers all the windows, wbicli ought to fit properly, 
invalid there is not that amount of comfort which os they arc apt to become loosened by the heat 
will induce him to remain long — at aU events in There is an object, also, in seeing that the furniiaro 
Alexandria ; he should therefore proceed without is complete. Boats are prefemblc wbich have a 
delay to liis Nilc-boat, wliich may be epily pro- cushioned and canopied seat outside in front of 
cured either at Alexandria or ^ at Cairo. Dut the saloon, where Inc inmates can sit when the 
as we arc studying the requirements of the wind or sun prevents their going on deck. This 
invalid, to whom a boat-voyage is preferable to arrangement, os wc will sec presently, is involualfie 
a Cook’s ticket or the steamer, the ^an likely to to the delicate, espcciu^ during the cold northerly 
agree best with his condition is not to engage winds in January and Februar}'. 
either boat or dragoman until ho arrives at As to the crew, who have often heavy work in 
Cairo, where abundance of boats arc waiting to towing the boat, it is imperative that on an 
be hired. average they should not number less than ten 

There are different ways of striking a Ijargain. able-bodied men. A cook-boy is usually added ; 
First, by the trip — that is, liy arranging with the and a large boat will require os many os fourteen 
dragoiiiau to take you at a fixed price to and from sailors, including the captain or rais. These may 
the First or Second Cataract, os the case may l)e, seem trilling points ; nevertheless, much of the 
allowing a certain number of days to view the invalid’s comfort depends on them, 
antiquities on the >vay. By this plan, it is evident In making arrangements with reference to mess- 
that the traveller is left entirely at the mercy of ing, the invalid ought not to omit a daily supply 
the dragoman, whose interest it is, of course, to get of buffalo cream, or g&diteh; it is very nourish- 
through the journey as soon as possible. This tug, and is a good substitute for the native butter, 
mode of procedure may suit the strong, but at best which cannot be rccomxuendeiL 
it is not to be rccomiiicndcil, on the principle, that Many invalids suffer on arrival in Egypt from 
no aTrangcmciit ought to be entered into tliat does the change of food and habits, and a great blame is 
not make the traveller his own master on board, attributed to the Nile water ; at the same time, 
Another plan is to hire a boat by the mouth or by little account is taken of other adjuncts in the 
the trip, and provision it onc’s-sclf. This, how’- wajr of unwholesome food and fruit. The best 
ever, is a troublesome business, and cannot be per- advice that can be mven to the invalid will be, to 
formed but by persons accustomed to travelling in live sparingly for the first few days after arrival, 
that paiiicular way, or w’ho arc disposed to take and imitate as much os possible the food and modes 
the trouble, and possess strength to make the of cooking to which he had been previously accus- 
necessary purcliases in the crovrded streets and tonicd, attending carefuBy to the first signs of 
bazaars. A tliird method is to settle with the bodily derangement With these precautions, he 
dragoman at so much per diem ; and considering may safely drink the well-filtered Nile water, which 
the usual description of couriers and cooks, this is is cool and delicious. 

unquestionably the most desirable plan; at the Before starting, it will be advisable to hang 
same time, it sliould be distinctly noted in his about in the river for a day or two^ to see that all 
contract, that he is not to require any delay for is right, and especially that the boat is made corn- 
provisioning unless at the usual stated places on the fortablc, and that the provision.^ liavc been put on 
river where stores are replenished. The invalid board, inasmuch as the dragoman is generally dis- 
will, of course, communicate with the dragoman posed to take everything for granted, 
as to the artides ho desires ; and it would bo Although the nver-sceneiy is constantly chang- 
wcU to see that they are on board before sailing, ing, there is often considerable smiieness ; at all 
European provisions, such os wdne, beer, preserved events, a supply of books is a desideratum. The 
meats, sago, &c., arc procurable in cither city at natiualist may ‘ converse with Nature’s charms, 
high prices, which, of necessity, influence the and view her stores unroUed;’ the (toughtsman 
charges of the dragoman. will have ample scope for his pencil, and may 

liiere are few guide-books on Egypt which do feast his fancy among the nobkst of Old WorW 
not enter fully into details regarding the probable ruins. These can be easily visited on donkeys ; 
expenditure of a Nile voyage, now, unfortunately, a lady and gentleman’s saddle being usually part 
becoming more expensive. So much is this the of the dragoman’s outfit ; and here let ns caution 
case, that it may be a question for consideration the delicate to beware of the cold and sometinies 
with the doctor how far his patient is likely to mephitic air and draughts in many of the temples 
receive the benefit desirable, at the price usually and tombs. I’or example, the temple of Aboo 
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Simbull in Nubia, and the Tombs of the Kin^s 
at Thebes, arc dangerous resorts for persons with 
weakened nir-pusages. 

to clothing, the invalid ought to carry 
supplies of light and warm descriptions, which he 
may be required to dolT and don, often twice 
during the day. Unless well wrapped up and 
under an awning, it is not advisable for very 
delicate persons to leave the saloon after sunset. 
During November and the three following mouths, 
dew falls profusely at night all over the Valley of 
Thebes after 9 p.m. It is, however, dispersed 
before 9 A.M., and in the form of llcecy cirri may 
be seen floating at high altitudes in an otherwise 
clear and delightfully serene atmosphere. The 
dew almost vanishes in Nubia, above the First 
Cataract, in consequence of the close proximity of 
the desert to the river. Thus the climate, from 
being moist, as in Egypt, becomes exceedingly diy 
in Nubia. 

Travellers sometimes sail at night when the wind 
is favourable ; but .*is time ought to be no object, 
the preferable plan is to halt at dusk and start after 
breakfast. By this means the sick enjoy all the 
scenery, and are saved the annoyance of the creak- 
ing lielni at night. The boat should be so placed 
that the morning sun will shine on either the star- 
boanl or port side for two hours before the patient 
arrives in the saloon, the 1atticc<l windows of which 
have been raised, and the outer curtain rolled up ; 
the object being to dispel the sharp morning uir, 
by no means an Insi^iificant precaution. But 
it will be found that invcalids w'ith susceptible air- 
juissages — and they constitute more than one half 
of the winter sojourners on the Nile — who have 
experienced the comfortless feeling of getting out 
of tied and dressing with an Egyptian north wind 
blowing through the boat, w*ill fully appreciate 
this recommendation. Again, on the downward 
voyage, when Boreas blows sharply, the stern win- 
dows should be covered with the satara, and the bout 
allowed to drift stem foremost whilst the patient 
is seated in the cosy nook in front of the saloon. 
A comfortless boat, without a satara, and full of 
draughts from badly fitting doors and windows, 
obliges the invalid to shut himself up during windy 
weather, and thus the full benefit of the climate is 
in a measure lost. 

The grand advantage of the Egyptian climate in 
winter, is its daily serenity and sunshine. How- 
ever strongly the wind may blow, a sheltered corner 
after breakfast-time will always be a sunny one. 
To persons, therefore, with delicate lungs, it is a 
matter of no little importance to be aware of this 
circumstance, and to be enabled at the same time 
to utilise a few simple mcasuTcs of protection 
against the asperities of the weather. 

The climates of Upper Egypt, Nubia, and the 
desert ore, from their superior diyncss, far better 
suited for certain lung diseases than the damp 
atmosphere of the Delta and cultivated tracts of 
the low country ; much, however, depends on the 
condition of the patient, who must consult with 
his medical adviser on this point The climate 
of the Nile Valley in Nubia is much drier than 
that of Lower Egypt; whilst the sharp bracing 
air of the Nubian Desert is often trying to tho 
very delicate. The experience of years sug- 
gests to the patient, that provided benefit is 
obtained by tno voyage to the First Cataract, 
ho will do well to push on to tho Second Cataract, 


and tarry in Nubia as long as the weather will 
permit He may return to Assowan towanls the 
end of February, and Imh for a few days among 
the sunny creeks of the rapids, where he wdll 
enjoy the fine scenery and a delightful climate. 
If equal to the exertion, ho can stroll among 
Philm’s interesting ruins, and anchor tho boat in 
the sheltered nook just under the grand temple of 
yEsculapius — ^no unsuitable place for the invalirl 
who feels the better for his Nubian tour. Indeed, 
if his gratitude for the art which has been the 
means of suggesting remedial measures for his gonil 
has any tendency to eccentricity, he may imitate 
the ancients, ami there and then sacrifice a cock at 
the Temple of Health, where, doubtless, many an 
ancient Egyptian had offered up similar oblations. 

Before drawing our remarks to n close, there 
is one bit of advice we have reserved for the 
physician, and that is, to find out from his patient, 
before deciding on the Egyptian climate, whether 


before deciding on the Egyptian climate, whether 
or not he is one of the idle, cliccrless, and unhap]ty 
beings who has no resources within himself. To 


I such a person the Nile voyage will soon become 
tedious .and, most likely, unprofitable. Indeed, it 
often happens that invalids of this description find 
themselves worse instead of bolter .at their journey's 
end ; moreover, even ^icrsous in rude health wlio 
have no active pursuit^, mental or bodily, get sonu 
; tired of tho. iiiouotfiny of tho boat-life and a hurii- 
drum existence which savours littlo of the oiijoy- 
mciits of home. On the otln.T hand, he or she wlio 
can combine instruction with amusement, iieeil 
seldom know a dull momont. 

In concluding these few observations on the 
climato of the Lower Nile, from a sanitary point of 
view, there comes to us this hope, constantly 
suggested by incidents of travel in tbe Land (ff 
Plenty — namely, that the day may come wheu we 
will see Kuropoan dwellings among the palni- 
gnives of Sioot, Thebe.s, Sycne, Wadee, ITalfih, &c., 
and hundreds of enfeebled constitutions gaining 
new life and vigour from a winter icsidcncc in 
sunny Egypt. 

FLIT TER MO USE WELL. 

IN TffO CIIAI»TERS. — CHAPTER IT. 

Once in the open air, I was not long in hurrying 
away from Blackness, feeling more repugnance 
to Janet Ilorwood than ever; but all the way home 
her face haunted me, and her words kept ringing 
in my ears. What had I done to deserve her 
warning ? She must have imagined, I at last con- 
cluded, that I hod tampered with the letter I gave 
to her father ; and it did not detract from my dis- 
like of the girl to feel that I had merited no such 
suspicion. It was a few nights after my visit to 
Blackness, that I chanced to go earlier than usual 
to my rendezvous at Flittermouse Well. It was 
a dark and cold night, but I cared littlo for that, 
and concealed myself as usual to watch. Presently 
— yes 1 did I not see in the block darkness a gray 
something moving ! I held my breath ; and a 
minute after the bright rays streamed out aa before 
round the edge of the well, and the outline of a 
bending figure came between me and the light I 
had resolved that night, that if the apparition came 
again, I would rush out and challenge it The 
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moment was nearing ; I would wait but a few 
Beconds longer. 1 waited, and the figure moved. 
It seemed to be twining somutliiiig in its long arms. 
Wliat did it mean? Surely it must be some 
spell, some weird incantation. I gazed fascinated, 
whilst the wreathing arms went on twining and 
winding. The eerie notes of the screech-owl fell on 
the stillness of the night, and the bats— from which 
the well derives its name— whirled closer and closer 
round the light. At Iciif^h the movement ceased, 
and there followed a pause. The figure appeared 
to bend far over the brink, then a second figure 
rose slowly from the well’s mouth. This was too 
much for my feelings. 'Be it ghost or be it man,* 
1 muttered, 'I am determined to find out what 
it is and springing u]), I rushed impetuously for- 
ward and clutched at the gray figure. The shock 
caused it to come in collision with the (dher form 
I liad seen, and at the same moment 1 heard a 
mattered oath, and then fell back, stunned by a 
blow dealt heavily against my chest. 

When I awoke to consciousness, I also awoke to 
a sensation of pain. 1 must have been a consider- 
able time on the grass, for though the luurniug 
had not dawned, the moon had risen, and llie first 
oTijects ou which my eyes reste«l were the swaying 
willow branches. For some time 1 was at a loss to 
collect my thoughts ; until, on stretching out my 
hands, 1 felt a precipice on one side of me, and on 
llic other the dewy grass. Tliis brought me to 
myself, and I found that 1 was lying in a perilous 
position close beside the well, with my feet iiaiigiug 
over its brink. AVith some dltliculty, owing to 
the pain in my chest and the weary numbness of 
iny limbs, I maiiagcd at length to rise ; and the 
remembrance of the night’s events returning to my 
mind, 1 peered into the well. It looked dark and 
fiitiiumless as ever ; but attached to the roots of the 
willow wdiicli hung over its mouth was a coarse 
ropt*, knotted together so as to form a rough soit of 
ladder. Several of the strands were broken, but it 
hail evidently been used to assist some one to 
ascend or descend. Frolmbly the second figure 1 
bad seen bad just clambered up by it, when 1 
caused so sudden and fell an interruption. So 1 
thought ; Olid I furthermore came to two conclu- 
sions. First, that ghosts would neither use iu])C- 
ladders nor administer such substantial blows as 
the one I had received ; and that they must there- 
fore have been human bcin^ with whom 1 came 
in contact. Secondly, iliat 1 hod most probably 
precipitated both, by my violena*, to the bottom 
of the well A horrible thought succeeded these 
reflections. They might be both lying there now, 
dead; and if so, 1 was their murderer ! 

lliese ideas were too dreadful for me ; a motive of 
concealmexit led me to take the next step — ^namely, 
to collect all the clods and bits of broken earth 
which lay scattered about the grass, and throw 
them, together with the roixe-ladder, to the bottom 
of the well Then, without waiting to hear the 
sound of their fall, 1 fled, as fast as the pain in my 
liml^ would allow me, away down the hill to my 
home. Arrived there, I crept in, as I had so often 
done before, at the casement, closed it, and scram- 
bling into bed just os I was, drew the bed-clothes 


when 1 think of it At last, when morning dawned, 
I fell into a heavy slumber ; and when 1 awoke, 
it was past noon. Unable to bear the weight of 
my solitiry thoughts, 1 then crept down-stairs. I 
found an unusual stir in the generally stagnant 
household. My grandfallicr, Deborah, ami even 
my aunt Barbara, were all talking of some stirring 
events tidings of which had just been brought 
them by a man riding across country from Black- 
ness to Q These events, us far os I could 

gather, were as follows. 

It appeared that at daybreak that morniiig there 
bad been a fray between the smugglers and the 
preventive men, aided by Fanm;r ILorwood and 
other farmers and peasants. It had ended, after 
a long conilict and pursuit — os it often did end— 
in the escape of all the smugglers’ gang. As the 
farmer and his men were passing along the shore 
on the way home, however, they had heard groans, 
as of some one in great pain, issuing fn)iiL among 
the rocks hani by. On follow'lng the direction of 
the sounds, they found, not far from the iiioiilh of 
a small cave, one of the leaders of the smuggling 
parly, wdiosc absence at llic late conflict had Ix^eii 
remarked. The man was lying on the ground in 
a helpless state, and it was supposed that he had 
fidlen over some obstacle on his way through the 
hidden recesses of the cave. On finding whom his 
groitns had summoned, the poor fellow made a des- 
perate though vain resistance, and was at length 
forced to yield to his captors, who bound him, and 
then proceeded to search further, in tlic hope of 
finding some of his associates. Instead of this, 
what was the farmer’s horror, on perceiving the 
form of his dauglitctr Janet lying insensible upon 
the rocky tloor, with a terrible wound across licr 
face ! The ])oor father, not knowing what to think 
or h.ow to act,, had both Janet and the prisoner 
conveyed to J^l.ackiiess Farm, where their wounds 
were dressed by the surgeon, who W'us always at 
h.and on the occasion of an engagement with the 
sinugglei'S. On being restored to consciousness, the 
first thing which met the eyes of Janet Ilorwood 
was the lifeless form of the smuggler, who still lay 
where he had been set down in a state of insensi- 
bility. Supposing him dead, she uttered a pierc- 
ing shriek, anti brctaking from those around her, 
threw herself down beside him, murmuring words 
of passionate grief and endearment. The father’s 
horror at the confirmation of his worst fears can 
be better imagined than described. Tlie girl w;is 
forcibly torn from her lover— for such the smug- 
gler was — and, had it not been that the doctor 
positively forbade her removal until she should be 
sufficiently recovered to bear it with safety, the 
enraged jxireut would have cast her forth from his 
house ut once. As it was, he denounced and dis- 
owned her with bitter words. In spite of many 
efforts, neither threats, entreaties, nor exhortations 
could force from the miserable girl one word con- 
cerning what had passed ; and it was the same 
with the smuggler when at last he came to him- 
self. (It was afterwards discovered that Janet liail 
long been in the habit of meeting this man under 
cover of darkness, at Flitterniouse Well, when he 
delivered into her safe keeping some of the con- 
traband goods which fell to his share, receiving in 
exchange food and other necessaries, which helped 
to support him and his comrades whilst they re- 
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inTimfng What a night I passed! I shudder now 1 Whilst Deborah was drcunistantially detailing 
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to me all these events — ^with that delight in those black eyes^ and a livid scar, that had scarce 
hoiTon characteristic of her sex and position in healed, crossed one temple and d^eek. 1 8t(^ 
life— a dreadful horror and reproach had been fascinated, taking in all these details; I even 
gradually creeping over me, which caused a cold remember noticing, with an additional thrill of 
dew to rather on my forehead, and a violent fit horror, that she wore a long doak of duffel gray, 
of trembling to seize mjr limbs. Deborah, not when she drew near and stood before me, toll and 
being observant, noticed neither of these symptoms, erect 

though 1 could scarce find breath to falter out the ‘ What brings you here V die asked in a low 
question : ‘ What do you think will be done to the stem voice. * How dare you revisit the scene of 
man V your cowudly wickedness, b it not enough that 

*Hewillbe transported forlife^’wos the ready vou have ruined two lives, but you must come 
answer, ‘if he is not hanged.' here and gloat over the remembrance 1 Begone! 

‘But why ? He was not concerned in the fray.' and beware,’ she added slowlv and impressivdy, 
‘ He has been chief leader of many a one before ‘ how you cross my path again.’ 
this,’ answered Deborah ; ‘ and if he was not con- There was something so dreadful in the sup- 
cerned in this one, it was because ho coiddn’t be, pressed anger of her tone, and in the look she 
having broken his leg. If ever a man deserved a fixed on me, that, added to the remorse 1 felt for 
sentence,’ she oilded vindictively, ‘ he will’ the harm I hod unintentionally done her, caused 

At these words I turned away wiUi a sick heart, me to sink on my knees licfore her. ‘ 1 — I thought 
.not caring to hear more. The rest of the day it was the ghosv 1 stammered — ‘the gray ghost 
1 passed wretchedly enough. It *waa clear to 1 meant no harm.’ 

me that my ghosts of the preceding night were ‘ The ghos^ the giw ghost ! * repeated Janet in 
Janet Horwood and the smuggler. In my sudden a sneering voice. ‘ You thought it was the ghost, 
mad violence,! must have caused them both to fall did you ? You hod l^^ttcr beware for the future 
to the bottom of the well, from which they had of the ghost of Flittermousc Well!’ And so saying, 
crawled — ^wounded as they were — along the sub- she turned, and left me as suddenly as she had 
terranean passage to the entrance of the cave. come. 

Here^ probably, they were overcome with weak- Before another month had elapsed, I had run 
ncss^ and were consequently discovered, as has away from my home at the manor. 1 felt that I 
been described. I was nbt, then, actually a could not stay any longer in the neighbouihood of 
murderer, us I had at first dreaded ; but was not Fiittermouse WelL The events that had occurred 
what I hod brought on almost worse than death ? had so wrought upon ino, that I determined to 
Better death than a lifelong disgraco and banish- leave my dreary home and all that could remind 
ment from^ home 1 Better, far letter death than me of the post ; and, contrary to what might have 
transportation for life ! So I owned to myself been expected, fortune befriended me. I managed 
that I should have thought in my own case. to obtain money enough before iinothcr year had 

Even now, 1 could not rest without having passed to pay my passage to Australia, whither, os it 
made sure that Flittermousc Well was tenantlcss. nappened, many emigrants were just then boimd. 
Towards evening, therefore, as it*^w dark, 1 My relations did not trouble themselves much 
provided myself with a lonthorn ana some string, about me, apparently, for years passed without my 
and set out in that direction. All was sileime hearing cither of them or of Dunmoor. I tried to 
and gloom at that ill-omened BjMt. Oautiou^ banish from luy memory all that had happened ; 
and fearfully I lit my lanthom, and tying it aiic^set to work to earn money. Fortune favoured 
one end of the string, lowered it gently down me again; young as I was, 1 succeeded well in 
the well. Down, down it went to the bottom, sheep-farming ; uiid at the ara of thirty 1 returned 
shewing the ground strewn with fragments of turf with my young wife to England, a comparatively 
and the rope I had cast there, but nothing more, rich man. 

1 retumeu home with my former convictions On my return, I would not suffer myself to 
strengthened— to rest, but not to sleep. revisit the scenes of my childhood ; and I never 

For days and days 1 was haunted by the thought mentioned the circumstances I have here related 
of Janet Horwood and the smuggler ; the more so to any one. 

when I learned — about a month after the events Years passed on, and I lived happily with my 
1 have related — ^that the former had been expelled voung wife, whom 1 dearly loved ; all the wild 
from her father's house, and that the sentence of imaginations of my youth having been effectually 
transportation had been carried out upon the latter, (inenchcd in the prosaic process of ^^ing a liveli- 
It IS a carious fact, that in all my wanderings, hood. My happiness seemed complete when a son 
whilst my mind was tlms disturbed, my feet in- was bom to me. I had now on heir to my aavinra 
voluntarily led me each day to Fiittermouse Well, and on tliis child 1 centred all my interest He 
where I would stand gazing at the scene of these throve as well as 1 could desire ; and for the space 
adventures which had ended so tragically, (hie of two years all went smoothly. At the end of tht^ 
day, being drawn there as usual by some irre- time there fell on me a blow which nearly crushed 
sistible impulse, a circumstance occurred which me. 

put a stop to my wanderinra on the Dunmoor One evening I had just returned from a long 
Hills for many years. I hod been gazing into journey, and was walking home from the coach- 
the gloomy depths of the well, as was my custom, office eagerly looking forward to the meeting vritli 
when I become conscious of a presence near my wife and child, when, as 1 neared my oim 
me, and looking up, I saw a face which made house, 1 noticed a woman standing by the rate, 
my heart leap with terror. It was the face of mufii^ in gray. I had to pass quite near to 
Janet Horwood, but how changed since lost I and as 1 did so, she nncovered her face ani^urnett 
saw it! It seemed as if a more than human it full upon me. It was old and chMgM, Wt 
expression of malicious hatred glared now from there was no mistaking that look of deadly natrea. 
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once seen, never to be foigottcn, and a glance auf- 
ficed me to Tecopise the face of Janet Horwood 
Involuntarily, 1 hurried through the gateway, and 
when I cast a look behind me, the figure had dis- 
appeared. A gloomy foreboding had now come 
over my heart, which reasoning failed to dispel. 

1 hastily knocked at the door of my house; it 
was opened, and I learned the fatal tidings that 
my boy was dead and buried. A sudden attack 
of illness had come on, tho nurses said, and after 
a few hours of sulfcring he had died. They had 
sent on express messenger for me, but I was already 
on my journey home— a journey of several days, 
and the message failed to reach me. 

The foreboding 1 had felt was now accounted 
for; but if 1 hod my suspicions concerning the 
cause of my child's death, 1 kept them to myself. 
My wife and I could not bear to live where our 
darling had died, so we left our home, and 
removed to a distance. 

After another year had elapsed, my wife again 
presented me with a son, and, frc!kl from old 
us 80 ciation& 1 held up my head once more and 
rejoiced. Mother and child both did well, and 
in my new joy 1 kept jealous guard over my buy, 
never atirring fruiu the house till my wife was 
well enough to coinc down-stairs. Even then it 
was only umeut business that took me away from 
home for a lew hours. In the evening 1 returned, 
and on my way home I was pondering on my new 
treasure, when I encountered a woman, who turned 
as I passed and looked me in the face. It was 
Janet llorwood again. This time rage mingled 
with my horror, and 1 sprang; towards her ; but 
she eluded me, and vanished Irom my sight 

My old forebodings returned tenfold, and I 
entered my home with a sinking heart My foot- 
steps echoed like sounds of doom through the 
silent halt Breathing thickly, 1 juissed np-stairs, 
and o^ned the door of my wife’s chamber. She 
was lying on the bed with her back towards me. 

1 approaclied her. Our baby lay on her arm. I bent 
over her, and kissed her. Her fiicc was cold. I 
listened for her bn;atliing: tlicre was no sound. 
Mother and child were both dead. 

Medical evidence was given tliat they died from 
the effects of a strong poison; but there was no 
evidence to disclose the murderer. Suspicion fell 
hero and there, but without proof. 1 was myself 
accused of having done the deed ; but 1 was uc- 
i|uittcd. I believe every one thought that my 
mind was deranged by what £ had gone through. 

1 do not know what lias impelled me to write 
this history. Tho same inlluence, perhaps, that 
I has caused me, a broken-hearted man, to return to 
I the now deserted manor, and that le^ me every 
day to too brink of Flittennouso Well I write it 
in toe old oak-panclled dining-room; and some 
impulse urges me to bring it to a close to-day 
—toe wind in tho sycamores moaning a dirge I 
meanwhile. 

I wsis at the well this morning ; a heavy rain 
had fallen in tho night, and all was silent and 
deserted. The willow branches were dripping, and 
the long grass was soaked and dunk. Yet 1 saw 
traces ox motsteps which must recently have been 
imprinted ; 6Xid close to the well’s mouth there 
lay an old, worn cloak of gray duffel— not sodden 
by the ruin, but as though it had just fallen there. 
By these toKcns, and by a strange presentiment in 
my heart, 1 think that Janet Horwood is not far 


off, and toe same presentiment warns me that wc 
shm meet once more. 

» • * « « 

After reading the singular history I have given 
above, I made inquiries in the ncighbouniood 
respecting the fonner tenants of Dunmoor Manor ; 
and was told that they were respectable farmers, 
who hod made it their home for many years. As 
there was nothing tragical to be told in connection 
with them, 1 conclude that the writer of the above 
narrative must have belonged to a family of older 
date. 1 made further inquiries, therefore, and 
discovered that a family of the name of Koclie had 
noBsessed tlie manor long ago ; that tho proprietor 
had died, and the rest of the family hacl deserted 
the hoii^ and gone no one knew whither ; that 
after this, the house hod remained untenanted for 
many a year, until at length a member of the 
family — on old man, and reported to be insane— 
had returned there. 

* And what became of this old man V I asked of 
my informants 

* Well, sir,’ was the answer, ' the tale runs os 
how he was found lying dead at the bottom of an 
old pit hereabouts.’ 

* And the name of the pit ? ’ I inquired eagerly. 

‘Flittermouse AVell.* 

FEMALE NAIL-MAKERS. 

A KUUBER of years ago, when visiting Birmingham, 
we were not a little horrified at seeing women, 
said to be mothers of families, working at forges 
with anvil and hammers at nail-making. There 
they were, grimy and imperfectly clothed, toiling 
at an employment which we had been accustomed 
to think was suited only for men. It was a sick- 
ening sight. So much has been done of late to 
meliorate tho condition of women — for one thing, 
to^ are not allowed to woto in coal-pits— toot we 
imagined female nail-niakiug was a thing of the 
past It turns out that such is not the case. In 
what is called the Black Country in England, nail- 
making by females goes on llie same, if not worse 
than ever ; for the appetite for drink and a love 
of idleness among certain cdasscs of workmen 
aggravate the condition of their wives, and, os 
matters go, women are obliged by family necessities 
and other circumstances to take to the hammer 
and anvil. Surely, this is a grievous social wrung, 
deserving of a prompt remedy. 

Wc glean the following sad facts on the subject 
from the Report of Mr Baker, Inspector of Factories. 
The Report embraces extracts from the testimony 
offered by Mr Sub-inspector Brewer, on the noil 
g pd chain making district, and refers to the half- 
year ending with April 1875. 

< From l^th the nail and chain trades there are 
strong representations made against the labour of 
I women, whether as to the numbers employed or 
toe size of the articles made. The women are said 
to take the place of fatoeis as well as of husbands^ 
while the men arc idle and drunken. So difficult, 
too, axe some of those shops to find that the same 
place may be passed many times, and only be 
discovered at lut by tho merest accident . . . 
“ I thought this was a free countiy,” was a remark 
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which greeted me as 1 entered a iiaU-shop in the , 
outskirto of a large iiiiinnfactnring town. I in- 1 
qnircd what was the mutter now, and was answered : 

Do you call this a free country wh6re women 
arc employed in such trades as these are liei-cl” 
1 replied I had again and again discussed this 
question with working-men around me, and I am 
now continually asked whether I cannot do soiiie- 
thing to stop women’s labour, especially in and 
around Halesowen, where “ hundreds ” work (mak- 
ing the largo nails or spikes) is the order of the 
day, and is far fitter for men’s work than women’s. 

*The root of all the evil in the Black Country 
appears to he drunkenness, no matter whether the 
drinker l)c puddler, collier, chain or nail maker. 
The outcry against the colliers’ and piiddlcrs’ wives 
working is very great ; not, perhaps, so much from 
their influx into the trade, but from the fact that 
they work night and day, and toil und slave— and 
for what ? Not for the price that straightforward 
masters would gi\'e, but for any price any crafty 
knave of a master chooses to offer. These people 
work and do not stand out for“ tommy” and “beer ” 
so long os they can get something to satisfy their 
half-starving families ; while the ought-to-be 
bread-winner is luxuriating in some public-house 
at his ease in “ training his wliiifet ” for some 
future running, on beef-steaks und the best of good 
fare. Day by day I am more and more convinced 
that this woman’s labour is the banc of this place. 
Nor do I coniine this remark to the nail and chain 
trade alone. It was only the other day that a 
vonng woman, addressing me, said : “ I say, master, 
I wish you would make my man do a little mon'. 
work, and me less. I married a swell, I did.” On 
uiy iiupiirltig what she meant by a swell, she 
replictl : “Why, when I married him in the moniiiig, 
he had a smai’t gold watch and cliaiu and a smart 
dickey ; but when we came to go to bed at night. 
I’m blessed if he liad e’er a shirt on, and ever since 
I ’ve had to keep him by working in the brick- 
yard, and not only keep him, but find him money 
to drink.” 

* Nor is this state of things confined to the Black 
Country. At Broinsgiove I heard also of the grow- 
ing custom of idle, lazy young lads looking out for 
skilled industrious wives in order to obtain an 
easy life. Things go on smoothly for a time ; but 
then come children, and perhaps sickness, and the 
idle hand of the legitimate bread-winner has lost 
its craf^ or a course of drunkenness has so debil- 
itated him that he can no lunger stand the fatigue 
and heat While the mother toils and slaves, the 
children are left uncared for, to wander shoeless 
and in mgs, till they ore old enough to blow the 
bellows for their father at a miserable pittance 
per week — to he kicked and cuffed, hear filtliy, 
indecent, and blaspheiiions language, and are then 
sent into the shop amid men degraded by drink 
and gambling, in time to follow the same course. 
Take, again, the instance of a collides wife in this 
Black Country w*ho works at chain-making about 
ten hours a day, for which she is paid eight sliiH- 
ingf^ though if she had taken her work to an 
honest master she might have had twelve shilling 
Out of this, before she can take any for herself, she 
has probably to pay for nursing her baby while 
she works, two shillings a week for her breezes, 


that is, firing for her nail-making, and one shilling 
for the hire of her stall, leaving her half-a-crown 
for her subsistence. It is true, this may not be 
the same in every case, but in far too many it is. 

*My expeiienco is, that the chief ciicoiiragers 
of such labour as this are the middlemen, the 
foggers, and tlic drunkards.’ It is explained that 
‘foggers,* ‘iiiiddlemen,’ and ^factors’ are synony- 
mous terms for a class of men wlio get a living 
by buying nails at a somewhat cheaper rate from 
the working nailer, and selling them at an advance 
to the lar^ masters. To tliese * loggers’ the im- 
provident liosten, who live from hand to moiitli. 
The forger gets the advantage of all little odtl 
quantities, ns, for instance, a nailer who takes in 
eighteen ounces of iron would only get paid for 
the pound. Foggers arc supposed to be greatly 
mixed up with truck. Mr Brewer goes on: 
* These “middleiiieii” are a great curse to the 
trade, for to such the poor drunkard files who 
cannot cany on from wreck's end to week’s end, 
to receive the wages of a few hours’ labour, and, 
of course, at reduced prices. The woman with a 
drunken husband is much in the same plight. 
Luis uf these middlemen keep public-houses ami 
“ tommy” shops, and carry on a system of “truck” 
Thus, if a workman would decline to spend his 
money at liis employer’s house, he gets no more 
work, and therefore cannot refuse ; drink they 
must have, and drink they will have, whether 
they starve their families or not. It is rare to 
find many men at work on the first two flays of 
the week The sanitary condition of the shops is 
often bail. Women certainly work often in an 
advanced state uf pregnancy, but then in the 
chain -shops most of it is hand -work, and no 
“Oliver” (that is, nut work with a heavy iustrii- 
luent for welding links togctlier). 

<Not many days since, a talc was related to me 
by uii ironmaster of what happened in a brickyanl 
near Bilston a short time buck The manager 
noted a girl carrying clay looking exceedingly ill. 
Thinking she had been drinking over-night, he 
cxcluinied: “Why, Clara, you don’t look up to 
much this morning.” “ No more would you,” was 
the retort, “if you had hail a child during the 
night.”’ Mr Baker acknowledges that this Beport 
of Mr Brewer’s is ’ Beusational,' adding, however: 
*But I have not introduced a tithe of what he 
and other writers have said of this Black Couiitiy. 
In a Report of this kind, or any kind, it is inde- 
scribable, and niucli must iiccci^arily be omitted. 
But I believe from what I have myself seen, all 
that I have written is true, and I am afraid that 
all I should have written is true also. And the 
remedy/ That I respectfully leave to the Royal 
Commissioners, before whom 1 have laid Mr 
Brewer’s iteport.’ ‘Mr Baker calls attention to 
one possible result— namely, that as women are 
often obliged to use the “Olivers” to weld their 
chain-links, &c., weakly work or occasionally 
iron may be introduced in the fabrication of cable 
chains, on the safe holding of which many lives 
may depend in rough weather at sea; and that, 
at all events, testing by a govenimcut official 
is desirable before they are trusted for sucli 
purposes.’ 
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FRANK BUCKLAND’S LOG-BOOK 
All are familiar with the name of Mr Frauk 
Buckland in coimcction with matters of practical 
natural histoiy, os well as with our salmou-tisherics. 
Bj his father, the late Dr Buckland, Dean of 
AVestininster, well known for ideological inquiries, 
he was taught to cultivate habits of observation, to 
take notes, and to reflect on what he saw out-of- 1 
doors or in-doors, in town or country. His tastes ; 
led him to the special study of animal life, and, | 
with his remarkable acuteness, he has been able to | 
uccumulato an immense variety of details regarding 
the living creatures falling under his attention-— 
we might say, from the tongue of a snail to the 
trunk of au elephant. One of the results of Mr 
Buckland’s observations has been a work, the Log- \ 
hook of a Futherfnan and ZoologuU It is a volume | 
full of amusing particukrs concerning animals ;j 
and we confidently recommend it for general 
perusal. Kverything is told in a light, off-hand 
way, with much humour and geniality of feeling. 

In his preface, the author offers a hint respecting 
what he deems a deficiency in educational arrange- 
ments. ‘The Bo-callcd education of tlie present 
day,’ he says, ‘is, in my opinion, too much confined 
to book-learning, and taking for granted the ideas 
and opinions of others. If I had my will, I would 
educate the eyes of all — adults oven more than 
youths and girls— to observe and to photograph 
^)bject8 in their head. I would also teach them to 
use their fingers to analyse and draw, and, above 
all, to dissect, Beasts, Birds, and Fishes^ so os to 
be able to understand their wonderful structure 
and mechanism, and the handiwork of the great 
Designer of all things.' 

While on a visit to Heme Bay in 1871, Mr 
Buckland had an interview with W. Wood, a 
retired diver, who told some curious stories of 
nnder^water life. ‘ Mr Wood made his first real 
Sturt in life by an extraordinary, and os it turned 
out, a very lucky, piece of diving. If the reader 
will look at the map of Ireland, he will see that 
outside Belfast Lough, and a little to the south- 
west, opposite Douaghadee, are situated the Cope- 


land Islands. It so happened that a Whitstable 
man was a coastgiiardsman in this district He 
heard a legend that a ship laden with a heavy 
caigo of silver had been wrecked off the Copeland 
Islands some half a century ago. He therefore 
communicated with some of his friends at Whit- 
stable who were divers. Accordingly, Mr Wood 
and four others put their diving-dresses on board a 
vessel, and sailed from Whitstable to Douaghadee. 

‘ It appeal's that the people on board the ship 
luad tried to escape, having first filled their shirt- 
sleeves with dollars ; but in getting up the rocks, 
many of them had fallen back, and met with an 
untimely end, as the weight of the dollars had 
kept their heads under water. No one had ever 
disturbed the wreck since the vessel went down, so 
Mr Wood and his friends set to work to find out 
where she was. 

‘ They put on their diving-dresses, and for two 
or three days walked about to and fro at the bottom 
of the sea, in about forty feet of water, Bearching 
for the ti*easure. This they did by clearing away 
the weeds and turning over the stones with crow- 
bars, and feeling for the dollars with their hands, 
OB the water was too thick to see. The wood-part 
of the wreck itself had entirely perished tlimugh 
lapse of time and the ravages of sea-worms. After 
a long and careful search, at lost they came upon 
the dollars ; they were mostly spread about among 
the stones, but many had slipped down among a 
heap of iron ore which had funned the ballast of 
the ship. Many of tlio dollars were worn thin by 
the action of the water. 

‘ When hunting among the W'rcck for the dollars, 
Mr Wood had some curious under-water adven- 
tures. One of the divers complained that ho was 
annoyed by a lobster, and couldn’t work. Air 
Wood learned the whereabouts of the lobster, and 
went down after bim. lie soon discovered Air 
Lobster sitting under a rock, looking as savage as 
a lobster can look. His feelers were pointed well 
forward, and he held out his two great claws wide 
open in a threatening attitude. Wood, knowing 
the habits of lobsters, offered this fellow his crow- 
bar, which he immediately nipped with his claws. 
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Then, watching hia opportunity, he passed his 
signal-line over the lobster’s toil, made it fast, and 
signalled to the men above to ** haul away.” This 
they did, and instantly away went Mr Lobster 
flying up through the water into the air above, 
with his claws still expanded, and as scored as a 
lobster could be. 

* A great congcr-ccl also paid the divers a visit. 
He was an immense fellow, and kept swimming 
round Wood, but would not come near him. 
Wood was afraid of his hand being bitten, as a 
conger’s bite is very bad. Ho once knew a diver 
whose finger was seized by a coiiger. Tlie brute 
took all the flesh clean oil the man’s finger. A 
conger is a very dangerous animal to a man when 
diving in the water. However, this conger kept 
swimming round about Wood, so he took his dasp- 
knifo out and tried to stab him ; but the conger 
would not come near enough to be " knifed.” It 
was a long wliile before the conger would go away ; 
and even after he had gone away Wood could not 
go on working, liecause he was not sure that the 
brute was really gone for good, and he might have 
come out of some comer at any minute and nipped 
his fingers.’ 

Most persons would think a winter’s day, witli 
deep snow on the ground, a particularly uncomfort- 
able time to choose for visiting such a place as the 
Regent’s Park Menagerie. Let us see what Mr 
Buckland has to say on the subject. There is 
a science termed Ichnology — the study of footprints 
of various animala By the exercise of liis know- 
ledge of this subject, the Rod Indian is able to 
track his human enemies or his four-footed proy, 
and the * trapper’ of North America owes much of 
his success in his craft to Ids ac([uaiiitance with the 
footprints left in the snow or on the soft earth by 
the animals that ho is in search of, and whose skins 
are worth so much money in the London markets. 
So Mr Bucklund tells us that one day, finding the 
snow thick on the ground, he determined to visit 
the Zoological Ganleus, for the express purpose 
of examining footprints in the wintry carpet How 
interesting those marks appear when examined 
with a little care ! 

The large webbed foot of the Arctic wolf ; the 
broad paw of the Polar bear, with its lining of 
hair to prevent the animal from slipping on the ice ; 
the padded hoof of the camel, who, with his four 
feet, makes only two footmarks, placing his hind- 
feet exactly in the spots vacated by the fore-feet — 
all these and many others leave their characteristic 
tracks in the snow, which serve to throw some 
light on the construction of the animals, and their 
a^ptations to the various conditions of their 
existence. But how many people could have 
traced to their origin the following peculiarly 
puzzling marks ? Going his round of inspection, 
ho tells us : 'For a considerable distance along 
the snow, on the right-hand side^ there were a 
series of semicircles; on the left hand, simply 
some gashes cut pretty deep into the body of the 
snow ; between the marks, there was a straight 


lino cut somewhat deeper.* These mysterious 
marks were the prints left in the snow by a 
goose, whose left wing had been cut, while her 
right wing remained intact. The poor bird had 
been making an attempt to fly. The semicircular 
marks were the beatings of the wing which hod 
not been clipped, os it swept the snow backwards 
like an oar. The gashes on the left hand were 
the markings of the wing which had been clipped. 
’The track in the middle was made by the bird's 
feet 

Of that interesting species of entile-flsh, the 
Octopus, the author has much to say, having made 
the specimen in the Brighton Aquarium Ins 
especial study. The following passage^ which 
inclnde some amusing observations upon crabs and 
rats, are characteristic of Mr Buckland’s easy 
collocmial style : ^ The octopus tank at Brighton,’ 
he inmrms ns, * is in flne order, and it is interesting 
to see the curious and hideous creature feed, lie 
evidently has good eyesight The moment a cnib 
is dropped iu from above, he spies it from his 
lurking-place, and out he comes like an ogre from 
liis den ; he spreads his great tentacles all round 
in a circular form, and pounces down on the poor 
crab, inclosing him in the membrane which con- 
nects his eight arms together at their base. Thu 
crab has not a chance of escape from this umbrella- 
shaped covering thrown so suddenly over him. He 
is instantlv seizeil and devoured ; but we bavc not 
yet seen the process of devouring. The pix^r crab 
seems to know his danger : bo lias probat>^ never 
before seen on octopus, yet bo is afraid. If I weni 
a crab 1 slionld certainly be afraid of an octopus. 

I wonder if crabs have nerves, and if buiuc crabs 
have pluck, while others are cowards I 

Mt is a great feature in human curiosity that, 
when a great novelist or great poet writes about an 
animal, the beast immediately becomes celebratinl. 
It *may itself be common enough, but when in- 
I vested with a halo of mystery — and novelists and 
poets are generally not famed for a profiiuud 
knowledge of natural history — it suddenly becomes 
a hero in the public mind. Victor Hugo wn)te 
about the octopus or inau-suckcr. Of course, like 
the Yankee showman, ho made his yarn as good 

he could.” An octopus arrives for the first time 
at the Brighton Aquarium ; the directors find fo 
their joy that their new treasure fortunately 
becomes a subject of correspondence in the Times, 
and for many days we read a good deal about 
I ‘‘sea-monsters.” As the octopus sits in a squat 
I position at tlie bottom of his tank, his h^ is 
j amazingly like that of an elephant, a similarity 
which 2 S fully carried out by the continual wave- 
like motions and curlings of his long prehensile 
arms. I am, in fact, rather surprised that this 
animal has not attained the name of “ the water- 
elephant,” a name certainly more appropriate than 
“ devil-fish for he is not a fish, and there is 
nothing diabolical about him. 

‘When fishing for whiting at Folkstone, a gr^t 
“man-sucker” (os the octopus is there c^ed by 
the fishermen) came floating post the boa^, and I 

f mt my hand and arm into the water in his way. 
n an instant the long arms were coiled round my 
hand, quick os the end of a drivitig-whip twists 
iDU^ a gig-shaft ; the brute did not bite me ; 1 
almost wwh he had given me a nip. In the centre 
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of the eight arms is the beak ; this is in shape like a 
jiarrot’s beak, but not nwly so hard or strong. The 
substance into which his beak is set is something 
like a bit of muscular tripe, therefore Ido not ^ink 
that the bite of an octopus would be so very bod. 
A discussion has taken place in the Times as to 
whetlier tlie octopus would seize a man or not. 
Certainly he would, if he got near him in the 
water, though not with the intention of swoUowing 
liim, but because he would seize anything moving. 

1 do not think an octopus would come out of 
water to attack a man, nor would he, 1 think, “ fly 
at*' a man, for the octopus moves by going “stem 
foremost,** his long arms being stretched out hdiind 
his head, looking like the legs of a li^n when 
flying.* 

In the midst of a tour of inspection of salmon- 
rivers in Scotland, the author had time to take 
copious notes of many natural history subjects 
icculiar to that country ; and we consemiently 
lave interesting observations on Scotw red 
leer, wild cats, eagles, wild goats, and the iaiv 

m^ white cattle of Hamilton and Chillingham. 

[ost of the so-called ‘useless* creatures both in 

^tland and elsewhere ore becoming extinct, 
under the combined attacks of the gamekeeper and 
the ‘collector’ of natural history specimens : wild 
cats, eagles, and even the finer specimens of deer 
and wild goats, are being rapidly killed olfi No 
sooner is a huge deer seen in a forest, than ‘every- 
body is after the “mucklo stag of lien-something 
or other ; ” he is ultimately shot ; and the breed is 
not benefited by the continuance of his kind.’ 
There isaound logic in this remark, which owners 
of deer-forests would do well to profit by. Mr 
Buckland thinks that the finest deer should not be 
killed, but left to perpetuate their species, and sug- 
^sts that the breed might also be improved by 
judicious crossing with tlie wax>iti of Nortli America. 
This has already been done in Germany, and 
would very probably be attended with beneficial 
results in Scotland. 

But it is not merely what arc termed ‘vermin,* 
or ‘useless’ animals, that ore killed oil to exter- 
mination. Oil many estates, woodpeckers arc sliot 
by the gamekeepers, from a mistaken idea that 
they are in some way or other injurious. On 
the contrary, the landowners, by ollowinjv their 
destruction, are depriving tiicinsclveB ot good 
friends. These birds are specially adapted for 
killing such insects os infest the bark and 
leaves of trees. Their curious claws enable 
them to maintain a safe hold on the trunk or 
branch of a tree, against which their tail rests, 
and affords additional support ; with their long 
beak tihey con leacli into ttio cracks and crevices 
of the bark ; and, most wonderful mechanism of 
all, they have a long tongue— nearly^ four inches 
in length — ^whi(k ‘ con be pushed back intq a sheath 
whi(^ fits it, just as a pencil can be pnsbed bock 
into a silvei pencil-case the tip of this tongue is 
armed witli small barbs ; and the bird is enabled 
to pick up insects by this means with marvellous 
ederity. It especially searches for a beetle which 
bores into the sprouting tops of pine-trees, and 
which thereby does great injury to woodland ]^- 
perty. By killing tnese and similar ^ostructive 
posts, the woodpecker renders an immense servi^, 
unasl^ and -unpaid, and is worthy of strict 
preservation, instead of destruction. 

Seals, again, afford another and still more 


striking example of the way in which animals, 
commercially valuable, are too often recklessly 
destroyed. In giving a description of the crucltir's 
practised upon these animals in the northern setis, 
Mr Buckland takes views similar to those wc 
expressed in a recent article in the JourmL entitled 
‘ A I’lea for the Seal.* 

In 18C9. the CommissioncTH of Works deter- 
mined to clear out the bottom of the Serpentine, a 
piece of ornamental water in one of the London 
parks. This gave Mr Buckland an opportunity 
for obtaining various kinds of fisb, which he and 
his friend Mr Lee (of Brighton Aqnarinni) trans- 
ferred to the Bound Pond in Kensington (lardens. 
The adventures of these two enthusiasts, first in 
getting the fish out of the Serpentine, and then 
accompanying their scaly treasures on wahr-emts^ 
to Kensington, are exceedingly amusing. Mr Buck- 
land sums lip the result of his mud-larking by 
^ving ‘ a catalogue of the relics which perhaps may 
one day become evidence of the former existence 
of London : IMckle bottles, wine bottles, soda-water 
bottleB, blacking bottles, ink bottle^ physic bottles, 
ginger-beer bottles, beer-cans, sardine cases, coffee- 
pots, tea-cups, egg-cups, shoes, boots, pipes without 
end, dogs’ bones, cats’ heads, skate straps, gallipots, 
a top of a lump, india-nibbcr balls, cocoa-niit, 
curtain rings, a loaded shot cartridge, an iron 
weight. Here there is plenty of material fur any 
one who wishes to argue out the existence of a big 
city and the customs of the inhabitants. If this 
had been the remains of a Roman camp, we should 
have been sure to find plenty of coins, but English 
people don't seem to throw their money away in 
the curious mauuer that appears to have ocen 
fiishionablo among the Uomans. If wc ploughed 
up an English camp, such as Aldershot, we shuuld 
find that the Euglisli soldiers had dropped very 
few shillings or coppers ; but the Roman Boldiers, 
on the contrary, seem to have spread their money 
broadcast. 1 suppose they had no pockets in their 
armour. One human skull only was found near 
the bridge of the Serpentine ; there are possibly 
more liunian bones in the mud near this Bridge 
of Sighs.”* 

Nowhere is the author's cheery happy style 
better exemplified than in the chapter on Snaking ; 
and here we may remark that Mr Buckland has 
always looked upon snakes with extreme fasciiiaiion. 
We append a few of his rambling remarks upon a 
snaking expedition at Alderm.aston Park, Reaiiing — 
the residence of his friend Mr lligfoiil Burr. A 
large party having assembled on Uic lawn in front 
of the hospitable mansion — 

‘“Where wdll you go to-day, Buckland?** said 
the Stpiire, as he gave out the o^ers of the day to 
his guests. 

“ Well,” said I, “ if I have my wish, I should 
like to go out ‘Snaking* in the morning and 
fishing in tlie evening. It *8 a splendidly hot 
morning, and 1 am certain some of your snakes, 
which you preserve so humanely, will bo out bask- 
ing in the park ; hut we must lose no time, or 
the snakes will be in.” 

“ Those who will go out snaking with Buckland 
will please hold up toeir hands ; he wants beaters 
to help,” said the Squire. 

‘ I was delighted to find that a goodly nnmto 
of recruits, ladies included, would join the snaking 
party. So wc paraded at once. Sticks were cut 
to hunt for the snakes— not kill them, mind— and 
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the Squire and myself carried sticks fork-pointed I 
at tlie end, in case we should come across a viper, 
as I wanted to try experiments with the fresh 
poison. We first drew the ‘‘Home Covert^’* a bonk 
by the side of a garden wall, a favourite abode 
of snakes ; but none happened to be at home ; at 
least, if they were, they were among the stones 
of the wall. Forming a regular liue, we then 
hunted carefully along a hillside/ 

After a long and unsuccessful scramble, charm- 
ingly diversified by joke and anecdote, and just as 
Mr Buckland bod succeeded in * bagging’ a lixard, 
he heard the Squire’s voice signalling him from 
the distance. * lie apologised for my want of sport 


. for my want of sport 


in mv snaking expemtion, but at the same time he 
delighted me by promising to guide me at once to | 
a diing-heap, where it was reported that some 
snakes had Imd their eggs. This dung-heap was 
situated in the middle of a yard where the cows 
lived in the winter, and was just the very place snakes 
would choose to lay their eggs. The keeper got a 
dung-fork, and diligently turned over the straw at 
the top, while tho Squire and I worked awuy at 
the sides of the dung-heap. We found an enor- 
mous number of wood-lice, little ami big, and one 
diabolical-looking, jct-black, carnivorous beetle, 
with tremendous jaws. Upon tho back of this 
beetle, curious to say, was a great bunch of 
creatures looking like white lice. I emptied a 
fusee-boz, and put the beetle in, but somehow or 
other the brute escaped, and 1 believe he was alive 
for some days in one of my numerous pockets. 
Our next find on tho dung-heap was a grand old 
toad, living in a beautiful palace all to himself, 
under a stoiio. He was eviaently there to eat the 
wood-lice. 

*1 was dreadfully afraid we should draw the 
dong-hill blank, but at last I gave a view holloa, 
when, underneath a bit of tho straw, I saw sonie- 
thiug of a milk-w'liitc colour. ** Avancez,” 1 said, 
"go ahead ; "I’m certain that’s a snake’s nest.” 
Lifting up the straw most carefully, 1 was delighted 
to find first one, then two, then a dozen eggs. 
The Scpiire and 1 then proceeded to dissect out the 
nest with our pocket-knives and a dung-fork most 
carefully. Snakes’ eggs are not Quite so large as a 
blackbird’s ; they are round at both ends like a 
sugar-plum. Tlie^ have no hard shell like a hen’s 
egg, but the shell is composed of a soft elastic sub- 
stance, like thin wash-leatlicr. Some eggs were 
lying quite separate. The greater ])art were, how- 
ever, stuck firmly together, so tightly that it was 
almost impossible to tear them apart without 
breaking the skin. The eggs were not held by a 
ligature, but appeared parted toother by some 
strong adhesive gum, end on end. Most of the 
eggs were quite distended: the shells of some, 
however, had fallen in, and they looked crumpled. 
The appearance of the eggs in this dung-heap, just 
as tho parant anake or snakes had pu^ed them, 
was so striking, that a gentleman, well known for 
his artistic talent^ took a sketch of the egg and tho 
nest 

‘The Squire kindly allowed me to take all the 
eggs out or the snakes nest in this dung-heap^ and 
I placed them under favourablo circumstances in a 
glass bowl in my museum, to find out how long it 
would he before the young snakes hatched out. 
Some say they will hatch out in a few wecl^ 
wlule others maintain that they will not do so till 
the following spring. Before placing these eggs in 


the artificial nest, I mode a cast of the whole of 
them, just os 1 found them on a portion of the 
dung-heap. The cast has come out well, and the 

S now forms a pretty illustration of natural 
y ill iiiy Fish museum.’ 

Ill December 1870, a telegraph cable was laid 
down in the sea between Penang and Singapore. 
It worked well until March 1871, when messages 
through it stopped. Tho fault, which was dis- 
covered in June, aud reiwired, was of an extm- 
ordinary nature. It appeared as if it had been 
bit by a fish, yet that could hardly be, as there 
was a hole or tooth-mark on one side only. The 
faulty piece being cut out^ was sent to Mr Buck- 
land, with a view to discover what sort of onini^ 
hod inflicted the injury. Here is what he says 
on the subject : ‘ I confess I was exceedingly puzzled 
with this most diflicult problem. The hole towanls 
the spectator is two-thirds larger than it is on the 
opposite side. If it had been an ordinary fish, 
such as a shark, there ought to have been the 
marks of a bite on botJ^ sides of the cable, namely, 
of a tooth in both the lower aud upper jaws. This 
wound, therefore, must of necessity have been 
made by a fish having but one tooth, and one 
tooth only ; bat what fish is there that has only 
one tooth ? For several weeks 1 kept the speci- 
men on iny mantelpiece, and was constantly 
thinking over the puzzle. At last one day L hit it 
off, all in a minute. On going round my museum 
1 observed with moat inteuse interest a beak or 
saw of a sawfish (Prufts antiqttorum), presented to 
me by Dr Day, Inspector of Indian Fisheries, the 
fish having been taken in the Andaman Islands. 
"That’s the fellow,” I said to myself, "that made 
the hole in the tcdegrupli cable so, taking one of 
the teeth out of the beak of the sawtish, I placed a 
spare portion of tlic telegraph cable on the table, 
.and struck the end of the tooth with the mallet, 
and immediately produced a wound almost, 1 may 
say exactly, similar to that found on the Penang 
telegraph cable. My theory is, therefore, very 
simple, and I think is correct, namely, that the 
perpetrator of the wound whs a big sawfish. The 
cable lay quiescent at the boLlom of the sea, when 
one day a sawfish came by, hunting for his dinner. 
The mode whicli the sawfish adopts to get his food 
is, I believe, by waving bis saw norizontally right 
left, and turning up tlie mud or sand in older 
to disMge the delicate-bodied marine creatures 
on which he subsists. Ilis teeth will tell us ho 
cannot eat hard substances. When thus cd^mI 
in his submarine digging, tho sawfish suddciily 
como across the telegraph cable. His beak getting 
cutan^ed in it, he gave it an extra blow and a 
smash downwanls, and finally getting enraged, hit 
it BO hard that one of his teeth went between the 
outer wires — through tho hempen rope — and Aen 
through to tlie gntta-percha, injuring the wiim 
These various suhstances probably then held the 
tooth somewhat tightly. The fish theu struggled 
and broke his tooUi short off, leaving a bit of it 
actually imbedded in the cable among tho wires- 
So much for natural shrewdness and a knowledge 
of natural history. _ 

If space permitted, we would gladly wander on 
throum this oharmii^ volume of curiosities ana 
espe^dly advert to the extraordinary doings of w 
authopB pet monkeys but we think enough hw 
been said to stimulate the curiosity of our refers, 
fumisliiiig amusenienS and no little degree 
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of instraction, Mr Bucklatid’s Log-^hook shews very 
conclusively wlmt may be done by any one who 
eamestljr, and with his ^es open, pursues investi- 
gations into the works of nature. 


THE FLAG OF DISTRESS. , 

CHAPTKR LT.— STARVATION POINT. | 

Whtlr these scenes arc passing at sea, others of 
equally exciting character occur upon that desert 
shore, where, by a sinister chance for themselves, 
if not for their captives, the pirate crew of the 
Condor made landing. They are still upon the 
isle, all their efforts to get off having proved idle. 
But how different are they from that hour when 
they brought their boat upon its beach laden with 
the spoils of the plundered vessel I Changed not 
only in their feelings -but looks— scarce recognis- 
able as the same men. Then in the full plenitude 
of swaggering strength, mental as bodily, with 
tongues given to loud talk; now subdued and 
silent, stalking about like spectres, with weak, 
tottering steps ; some sitting listlessly upon stones, 
or lying ostretch along the earth ; not resting, but ^ 
from sheer inability to stand erect. 

Famine has made its mark upon their faces ; i 
liunger can be read in their hollow eyes and pale, 
sunken cheeks ; while thirst shews upon their 
parched and shrivelled lips. 

Not strange all this. For nine days they have 
tasted no food save shell-fish and the rank flesh of 
sea-fowl— both in short supply. And no drink, 
excepting some rain-water caught in the boat-sail 
during an occasional slight shower. 

All the while have they kept watch with an 
earnestness such os their desperate circumstances 
evoked. A tarpauling they have ri^cil up by oar 
and boat-hook, set upon the most elevated point of 
the isle, has failed to attract the eye of any one on 
the main-laud ; or if seen, the signal has been 
disregarded ; while to seaward, no ship or other 
A-essel has been observed — nought but the blank 
blue of ocean recalling. their crime— in its calm 
tranquillity mocking their remorse ! 

Repentant arc they now ; if they could, willingly 
would they undo their wicked deal— joyfully 
surrender tlic stolen gold - -gladly give up their 
captives— be but too glad to restore to life those 
they have deprived of it I 

It cannot be. Their victims left aboard the I 
barque must have long ago gone to the boltoin of 
the sea. In its bed they are now sleeping their 
last sleep, released from all earthly woes ; and they 
who have so ruthlessly consigned them to their 
etemd rest, now almost envy it In their hour of 

9 , as hunger gnaws at their entrails, and thirst 
CB them like a consuming fire, they care little 
for life— some even desiring death. 

All are humbled now. Even the haughty 
(loinez no longer affects to be their leader, and 
the savage Padilla is tamed to silent inaction, if not 
tenderness. By a sort of tieit consent, Harry Blew 
bos become the controlling spirit— prhaps from 
having evinced more humanity than tnc rest. Now 
that adversity is on them, their better natures are 
brought out, and the less hardened of them have 
resumed the gentleness of childhood’s days. 

The change has been of singular consequence to 


their captives. These are no longer restraiiKMl, 
but free to go and come os it pleases them. No 
more need they fear insult or injury ; no rudeness 
is offered them cither by speech or gesture. On 
the contrary, they are treated with studied respect^ 
almost with deference. The choicest articles of 
food— bad at best— are apportioned to them, as 
also the largest share of the water; fortunately, 
sniiicient of both to keep up their strength ; ana 
they in turn have been ailministeiing angels — 
tender nurses to the men who have made all their 
misery ! 

Thus have they lived up till the night of the 
ninth day since their landing on the isle ; then a 
h<»vy rainfall, filling the concavity of the boat’s 
sail, enables them to replenish the beaker, with 
other vessels they had brought ashore. 

On the morning of the tenth, they arc redin- 
quishing themselves to bitter dcsTOur, and have 
called to the Dutchman— who has been posted on 
the heights above, on the outlook for a passing sail 
— ^to come down. A last solemn council of ways 
and means is to be held, and all hands must oasist. 
But he neither obeys nor gives hack response. He 
docs not even look in their direction ! They can 
sec him by the signal-staff, standing emet, with 
face turned towards the sea, and one hand over his 
eyes, shading them from the sun. lie appears to 


be regarding some object in the offing. 

Presently he lowers the spread palm, and raises 
a telescope with which he is provideiL 
They stand watching him, speechless^ and with 
bated breath, their solemn pur^iose for the time 
forgotten. In the gleaming of that glass they have 
a fancy tliGTC may be life, as there is light. 

The silence continues till ’tis seen going down. 
Then they hear wonls which send the blood in 
quick current through their veins, bringing hope 
l^k into their hearts : * Sail in EvjhtC 


ClIAFTER I.ll.— AN AVENGINQ NEMESIS. 

* Sail in sight ! ’ Three little words, but full of 
big meaning, oft canying the question of life or 
death. 

To the ears of the starving crew sweet as music, 
despite the harsh Teutonic pronunciation of him 
who gave them ntteruncc. 

At the shout from above, all have faced towards 
the sea, and stand scanning its surface. But with 
gaze unrewardcsi. The white flecks seen afar are 
only the wings of gulls. 

‘Where away?’ shouts one, inteixogating him 
on the hill. 

‘Sou’-westert.’ 

South-westwanl they cannot see. In this direc- 
tion their view is bounded ; a projection of the 
cliff interposing between them and the outside 
shore. All, who are able, start off towards its 
summit The stronger ones rush up the gorge, as 
if their lives depended on speed. The weaker go 
toiling after. One or two, weaker still, stay below, 
to wait the report that will soon reach them. 

The first ujs on clearing the scarp, have their 
eyes upon the Dutchman. His behaviour might 
cause them surprise, if they could not account lor 
it llic signal-staff is ufKin the higher of the two 
peaks, some two hundred ^ards beyond. He is 
beside it, and apparently beside himself. Dancing 
over the ground, he makes grotesque gesticula- 
tions, tossing his arms about, and waving his hat 
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OYcrhead— all the while shouting as if to some ship 
close at hand, repeating the hail : * Ahoy, aho^ I ’ 

Looking, they can see no ship, nor craft of any 
kind. For a moment they think him mad, and 
fear after all it may be a mistake. Certainly, 
there is no vessel near enough to be hailed. 

But sending their eyes further out^ their fear 
gives place to joy almost delirious. There is a sail, 
and though long leagues off, little more than a 
speck, thdr practised eyes tell them she is steering 
that way — running coastwise. Keeping her course, 
she must come past the isle— within sight of their 
signal, so long spread to no purpose. Without 
staying to reflect further, they strain on tovrards 
the summit, where the staff is erected. 

Hairy Blew is the first to reach it ; and clutch- 
ing the telescope, jerks it from the hands of the 
Imlf-crozcd Dutchman. Uaising it to his eye, he 
bends it on the distant sail, there keeping it more 
than a minute. The others have meanwhile come 
iip^ and, clustering around, impatiently question 
him. 

* What is she 1 How *s she standing 1 ’ 

‘A bit o’ a baniue,’ responds Blew. ^ And from 
what I can make out, close linggin’ the shore. Ill 
he better able to tell, when she draws out from that 
clump o’ cloiuL* 

Gomez, standing by, appears eager to get bold 
of the glass ; but lllew seems reluctant to give it 
up. Still holding it at liis eye, he says : ^ See to 
that signal, mates ! Spread the tarjjaulin’ to its 
Siill stretch. Face it square, so ’s to give ’em every 
chance o’ sightin’ it.’ 

Striker and Davis spring to the piece of tarred 
canvas ; and grasping it, one at each comer, draw 
out the creases, and hold as directed. 

All the while Blew stands with tlie telescope 
levelled, loath to relinquish it But Gomez, grown 
importunate, insists on having his turn, and it is 
at length surrendered to him. 

Blew, stepping aside, seems excited with some 
emotion he tries to conceal. Strong it must be, 
judging from its effects on the ex-man-o’-wur’s- 
man. On his face there is an expression dilticult 
to describe —surprise amounting to ama/.cmaut — 
joy, subdued by anxiety. Soon as mviiig up the 
glass, lie pulls off his pilot-coat, then divesting 
himself or his sliirt— a scarlet flannel — ^he sus- 
pends it from the outer end of the cross-piece 
which supports the tarpauling; as ho docs so, 
saying to Striker and Davis : ‘That ’s a signal no 
ship ought to disrcgai'd, and won’t, if manned by 
Christian men, Ske won’t, if she sees it. You two 
stay here, and keep the things well spread. I’m 
going below to say a word to them poor crccturs. 
Ktand by the sfaff^ and don’t let any o’ them haul 
down the signal.' 

* Ay, ay ! ’ answers Striker, without compre- 
heniling, and somewhat wondering at Blow’s 
words— under the circumstances, straUge. ‘All 
right, mate. Ye may depend on me an’ Bill’ 

‘ 1 know ib— 1 do,’ rejoins the ex-man-o^-war’s- 
mon, again drawing the dreadnought over his 
shirtless skim ‘ Both o’ you be true to me, and 
’foie long I may bo able to shew 1 on’t ungratefuL’ 

Saying this, ho separates from the Sydney 
Ducks, lUid hurries down towards the goigo. 

Both, as they stand by the signal-staff, now 
more than ever wonder at what he has said, 
and interrofjate one another os to his meaning. 

In the iiudst of their mutual (questioning, they 


are attracted by a cry strangely intoned. It is 
from Gomez, who has brought down the telescope, 
and holds it in hands that uiake as with palsy. 

‘ What is it ? ’ asks Padilla, stepping up to nim. 

‘ Take the glass, Rafael Rocas. See for yourself ! * 

The old contrabandista does as directed. He is 
silent for some seconds, while getting the teh*- 
scope oil the strange vcsscL Soon as no has her 
witiiin the field ox view, he commences making 
remarks^ overheard by Striker and Davis, giving 
both a surprise— though the latter least. 

‘ Barque she is— pcdoccarmasts. Queer. About 
the same bulk, too ! If it wasn’t that we ’re sum 
of the Condor being below, I ’d be willing to swear 
it was she. Of course, it cau bo only a coincidence. 
A strange one, thougm’ 

Velarde, in turn, takes the telescope ; he, too, 
after a sight through it, expressing himaelf in a 
similar manner. Hernandez next— for the four 
Spaniards have all ascended to the hill. 

But Striker does not wait to hear what Her- 
nandez may have to say. Dropping the tarpauling, 
he strides up to him, and, sans cvrhnomc^ takes 
the telescope from his fingers. Then bringing it 
to his eye, sights for himself. 

Less tliau twenty seconds suffice for him to 
determine the character of the vessel. 'Within 
that time, liis glance taking in her hull, traversing 
along the line of her bulwarks, and tlieii ascending 
to the tops of her tall smootii masts, he recognises 
all ns things with which he is well nc(|uainted. 

lie, too, almost lets drop the telescope, ns, turn- 
ing to the others, he says in a scared but lirm 
voice: ^2 he Condor/* 

* Condor ! Impossible ! ’ cry the four Spaniards, 
speaking together. 

‘ It is, for all that,’ rejoins Striker. ‘ How so, I 
don’t understan’ any more than yourselves. Btit 
tluit yonder craft be the Chili bartque, or her spectre, 
1 ’ll take my solemn affydavy.’ 

Striker’s speech calls up strange thoughts, that 
toko possession of the minds of tliose listening to 
it. liow could it be tlic Condor, long since 
scuttled — sent to the bottom of the sea ? Impos- 
sible 1 The sail seen must be a spectre ! 

In their weak state, with nerves unnalarnlly 
excited, they almost believe tliia — one and all 
impressed with wild w'eird fanciuB, that strike 
terror to their guilty souk 

Something more than mortal is pursuing to 

S iinish them. It is the hand of Vengeance. For 
ays they have been thinking so, and now they 
see it stretching farther, and coming nearer. 
Clearly a Fate — an avenging Nemesis ! 

‘It’s the baniuc, beyond a doubt!’ continues 
Striker, witli the glass again at his eye. ‘ Every- 
thin’ the same, ’ceptin’ her sails, the which shew 
patched-like. That be nothin’. It’s the Chili 
crafty and no other. Her, sure ’a we stoii’ heer I \ 

‘ Stay !' exduims Gomez. ‘ Where ore they wlio 
took charge of the scuttling f Can tliey have 
blundered in their work ? * 

Reinemberiiig the men, all turn round, looking 
for them. They are not among the group gathered 
around the staJK Blew has long ago gone down 
tho gorge, and Davis is just disapp«Briug into it. 
They shout to him to come bock. He hears ; but, 
not )ieediii|^ continues on, and is soon out of sight. 
It matters not questioning him, and they give up 
thought of it. The thing out at sea engrosses ail 
their attention. 
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Now nemr, the telescope is no lon^r needed to 
tell that it is a barque, polaccca-masted ; in eize, 
shape of hull, sit in the water — everything the 
same as with the Condor. And the bit of bunting, 
red,^ white, bine — ^the Chilian ensign — ^the flag 
carried by the barque they abandoned. They 
remember a blurred point in the central star : 'tis 
tiiere I 

Spectre or not, she is standing towards tliem 
— stroight towards them — coming on at a rate of 
speed that soon brings her abreast the islet. She 
has seen their signal— -no doubt of that If there 
were, it is before long set at rest For while they 
are watching her, she draws opposite the opening 
in the reef ; then lets sheets loose ; and, squaring 
her after-yards, is instantly hove to. 

Down drops a boat from the davits ; as it strikes 
the water, men seem swArmiiig over the side into 
it Tiien the plosli of oars, their wet blades glint* 
ing in the sun ; os the boat is rowed through the 
reef-passage. Impelled by strong arms, it soon 
crosses the stretch of calm water, and shoots up 
into the cove. Beiiching it, the crew spring out on 
tho pebbly strand — some not waiting till it is drawn 
up, but dashing breast-deep into the surt There 
aro nearly twenty, all stalwart fellows, with big 
beards— some in sailor garb, but most red-shirted, 
belted, bristling with bowie-knives and pistols ; 
wearing tall boots, with trousers tucked in at their 
tops — the costume of the California gold-digger. 

Two ate different from the rest — in tho uniform 
of naval officers, with caps gold-banded. These, 
though the youngest, seem to command, being the 
first lo leap out of the boat ; soon as on shore, 
dniwiiig their swords, and advancing at the head 
of tlic others. 

All this olwcrved by the four Spaniards, who 
UTO still around the signal-staff^ like it, standing 
fixed, though not altogether motionless : for they 
arc shaking with fear. Their thoughts, hitherto 
given to the supernatural, are liot less so now. 
Even more, those of Qomez and Hernandez. In- 
comprehensible to them tlic Comlor being afloat ; 
but to behold among the men who have iust come 
out of her two they well know. For in the officers 
leading, Do Lara unci Calderon recognise their 
detest^ rivals, in love— the same who mode «Tnnali 
of their mont(! bank ! 

For some moment, De Lara stands in sullen 
silence, with eyes dilated. He has watched the 
beaching of the boat, and the landing of her crew. 
Recognising the utflcers, he clutches Calderon by 
the anil. Now more vividly than ever is their 
crime recalled, for now its punishment is near. 
There is no i^ance to escape it. To resist, will 
only be to boston their doom— cure to be death. 
They do not think of resistance, nor yet flight ; 
but remain upon tho hill-top^ cowering and spcech- 
Iw Calderon is the first to break silence, fran- 
tically exclaiming : * The oiticers of tho English 
frigate ! Mystery of mysteries ! What con it 
mean?’ 

* No mystery,’ reioins De Larn, addressing him- 
mlf to the other three ; ^ none whatever. 1 see 
it all now, clear as tho sun at noondav. JUew has 
been traitor to us, as I inspected ^1 along. He 
and Davis have not scuttled the barque, but left 
her to go drifting about ; and the frigate to which 
these offleers belong has come across^ picked her 
up — and lo ! *thcy are there ! ’ 

‘That’s it, no doubt,* says Velarde, otherwiK 


Diaz. ‘But those rough fellows with them don’t 
appw to be men-of-war’s-men, nor sailors of any i 
wnd ; more like gold-diggers— the same as crowd | 
the streets of San Francisco. They must have 
come thcncc.* 

‘ It matters not what they are, or where from. 
Noougn that they ’re here, and we in their power.’ 

At this Di-az, and I’adilla, now luiown os Rafael 
Kocos, step towaitls the cliffs edge to have a look 
below, leaving the other two by the staff. ! 

* do you suppose they’ll do to usl* asks 
Calderon of l)e Ijuto. ‘ Do you think they ’ll *— 

‘ Shoot, or hang iia 1 ’ intemipts De iLn ; ‘ that ’s 
what you *d say. I dou’t think anything about it. 
One or other they ^11 do, to a certainty,’ 

‘ Is^ there no chance of escaping 1 ’ piteously 
exclaims the cx-ganadero. 

‘hi one whatever. No use our trying to get 
away from them. Tlierc’s nowhere we could 
conceal ourselves ; not a spot to give us shelter 
for a single hour. For my jiart, I don’t intend to 
stir from here. Yes ; I shall go down to them, 
and meet death like a man. No ; like a tiger. 
Before dying, I slioU defend myself Are you good 
to do the same ? Are you game for it ? ’ 

' ‘I don’t comprehend you,’ answers Calderon. 

‘ Who would you fight against ?’ 

‘ Whomsoever I can. Two for certain.’ 

‘Which two]* 

‘Crozier and Carmen. You may do as you 
please. I’ve marked out my pair, and mean 
to have their livM before yielding up my own — 
hers, if I can’t his. She shan't live to triumph 
over me.* 

While speaking, the desperado has taken out 
his revolver, and holding it at lialf-cock, spina the 
cylinder round, to see that all the six chambers 
are loaded, with tlie caps on the nipples. Sure 
of this, ho returns it to its holster ; and then 
glances at his machete, hanging on his left hip. 
All this with a cool carefulness, which shews him 
determined upon his hellish purpose. Colderou, 
quailing at the thought of it, eudeavoars to dis- 
suade him ; uiging that, after all, they may be 
only made prisoners, leniently dealt witfi. 
He is cut sliort by De Lara crying out : 

‘You may stifle in a prison, if it so please yoiL 
After what’s happened, that’s not the destiny fur 
me. I prefer death and vengeance.’ 

‘ Better life and vengeance,’ cries Rocas, coming 
up, Diaz along with him, both in breathless 
haste. ‘ Quick, comrades!’ he coiitinues ; ‘ follow 
me ! I’ll find a way to save the first, and maybe 
get the last, sooner wan you expected.’ 

‘ It ’a no use, Rafael,’ aigues De Lara, misimder- 
standing tho speech of the seal-hunter. ‘U we 
attempt flight, they’ll only shoot us down the 
sooner. Where could we flee to f 
‘Come on; I’ll shew you where. Courage! 
Don’t stand hesitating ; ev^’ second coonta now. 
If we can but get there in time'— 

‘Get whore #* 

‘To the boat* 

On hearing tlic words, De Lon ntten an ' 
exclamation of joy. They apprise him of a plan 
which may not only get him out of dan^, but 
give revenge, sweet os ever fell to the lot of mortal 
man. 

Ho hesitates no longer, but hasteus after tho 
seal-hanter, who, with the other two, has already 
started towards the brow of the diflf. But not to 
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fitay there; fur in a lew hccoiuIs after, they are 
descending it— not Uirongh the gorge by which 
Uiey came up, but another, also debouching into 
the bay. 

Little dream the English olhcers, or the brave 
men who have landed with them, of the peril 
impending. If the scheme of the seal-hunter 
succeed, theirs will be a pitiful fate : the tables j 
will be turned upon them ! i 


THAMES riRATES. 

The back windows of my lodgings overlook the 
Thames, and many an hour 1 pass watching the 
ceaseless traiiic below. For reasons I shall explain, 
Grabbum of the detective force has been staying 
in the floor above me ; and being anxious to learn 
some of the experiences of that astute oflicer, I 
ventured the other evening, through the medium 
of Betty, my worthy landlady, to request the 
pleasure of his company in hiy parlour. We 
were soon in close confab; but Grabbum told 
mo candidly that he hod been pumped nearly 
dry of his experiences, and that he did not like 
to find the truths he gave to writers used merely 
to spico a lot of stuif, into which they dragged 
a woman, who always, against all justice, got the 
worst of it. He was now employed, he told me, 
by the master lightermen of London to discover a 
confederacy of water-pirates of the Thames, and 
bring them to justice. Even while with mo he 
was on duty sitting at the window. 

* It is nothing to what it was before the docks,’ 
ho remarked. ‘ All the docks have been mode since 
1600 ; and when you know that these docks cover 
an area of nine hundred acres, and all the shipping 
previously used to discharge their caigoes in the 
main river, you may guess what a body of water- 
rats the waifs and strays would bring together. 
Why, sir, the West India Docks alone have had 
fifty thousand pipes of rum, and eighty thousand 
barrels, and five hundred thousand bags of coifee. 
and fourteen thousand logs of mahogany— yes, and 
twenty-two thousand tons of logwood, in them at a 
time ! — What do they do with the logwood i Well, 
that’s neither here nor there. There are three 
thousand labourers employed in the Ixindon Docks. 
Fifteen thousand pipes of port, and thirteen thou- 
sand hogsheads of sherry. I^ok at that 1 The 
Commercial Docks pay one thousand pounds a 
veoT to remove the deposit of mud which is caused 
by the continual churning of the Thames by the 
steamers. In former days, the rafts of timber used 
to be left high and dxy on the banks of the river, 
and there was a regularly organised gang of fellows, 
with some rich City people at the hc^ of them, 
whose avocations were to cut the ropes during tlio 
night which bound these “sticks” together; and 
when the tide rose, the separated logs would float 
off, be picked up, and either kept, or salvage 
claimed upon thenL In all the villages along the 
banka of the Thames and Medway, there were 


in effacing the brood arrow stamped on all the 
metal materiala used in the arsenals ; and at the I 
failure of one celebrated shipbuilding yard, no less 
than twenty-four marine-store shops were shut up 
simnltaneously : a practical illustration of the enor- 


mous extent of the pilfering tliat was going on in 
that one spot 

* Do I think there is much robbery now in the 
docks t No ; it is confined within a certain limit. 
At one time, any man who knew his way about 
could buy a tasting order for twopence or so, and 
go down some of ttie vaults in the London Docks, 
wait for ono or other particular cooper, and drink 
08 much of the best — ^not the wine specified in 
the order, if that was inferior— the finest brands ; 
until it has been known that certain butts and 
pipes have been so tapped as to leave but little 
m them when the merchants sent to pay the 
duty and remove them. This practice received its 
death-blow when it was discovered that gentlemen 
liad been lured into these vaulted treated with 
wine, which they could imbibe to a great extent 
in the equalised atmosphere of the cellars, but 
which, upon their ascending into the open air, 
took effect upon the brain, permitting them to be 
led to some conceited rendezvous of thieves in the 
neighbourhood, and there ill-treated and robbed. 

‘ The thieves ou the Thames ore known by dis- 
tinctive names, and they keep pretty much to 
their especial deportments. The tip-toppers are 
regular river-pirates ; then there arc heavy and 
light horsemen, gainc-watormen, game-lightermen, 
mud-larks, scuifle-hunters, and copemen. The 
river-pirates consist of the boldest and most des- 
perate of the robbers ; tliov carry on their opera- 
tions in the night against all vessels batlly watched, 
and whose crews are sometimes murdered, and 
thrown overboard, that the vessel may 1 )e the more 
securely pillaged, ami detection avoided.’ 

^May I ask if you are now watching for anything 
of that kind ?’ 

*Yes,’ retnmed Grabbum, ‘I am waiting here 
for four of thesu fellows, who arc sure to fall into 
my hands, perhaps before tlie week is out ; but it 
is only a mutter of time. More frequently, these 
chaps confine themselves to taking the cordage, 
oar^ polos, and bales of merchandise. The captain 
of an American brig, hearing a noise, went on 
deck to look out ; he saw a boat row away, and 
found they were pirates, who, wishing him good- 
evening, told him that they Jiail just jparteil his 
cable ; and of course he was odritt Having an 
understanding with the watchmen charged with 
taking care of the c^oes at night, they inundercd 
with the greatest facility. When they cannot effect 
such collusionB, they cut the cables of the lighters, 
and let them float until they get to a place where 
they can clfect their object without any fear of 
discovery. Small coal-barges have been found 
entirely emptied during the night Russian tallow, 
which, from the difficulty of moving the enormous 
barrels containing it, would seem to be safe, is not 
so; for an instance, 1 know of the nocturnal 
removal of seven of these casks, each weighing 
between thirty and forty hundredweight 

* The light-horsemen also plundered during the 
night, but principally those vessels coming from 
the West ludics. This species of robboiv arises 
from a concerted plan between some of the crew 
and the receivers who buy the sciapings ; tlrnt ia, 
the samples of sugar, the refuse of the coffi^, or 
the drippings of the spirits, which remain in 
the hold when the cargo has been discbaig^. ^ It 
is on easy matter to increase these by piercing 
the casks, and loosening the hoops of the barrols. 
This^ a Canadian merchant who sent a great deal 
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of oil annually, cIiMsovered to hin great astonish- 
ment Alw^a iiiiding a dcKcit much greater than 
could ariso from common leakage, and unable to 
arrive at a satisfactory solution from his correspond- 
ents, he determined on making a voyage to London, 
to penetrate the mystery. Itosolved to pursue his 
investigations with the most minute research, he was 
on the quay waiting with much impatience for a 
lighter, laden from his ship on the previous even- 
ing, and whoso delay seemed very extraordinary. 
At length it appeared, and the merchant saw a 
pack of fellows of very bad appearance jump on 
board with as much oiigerness as a crew of corsairs 
into a prize. Tie went down into the hold, and 
was completely stupefied on seeing the barrels 
laced with their hun^ dotonvHirdM. When they 
egim to nnloufl the lighter, he found as much 
oil left floating in the hold as would dll nine 
barrels. Tho proprietor having had a few planks 
taken up, there was found more than enough to fill 
five casks; BO that the load of one lighter hod 
made a diminution of fourteen barrels. It would 
be scarcely credited that the crew, far from being 
asliamcd of tliis, had the impudence to assert 
that they had a right to it, as a percpiisite that 
helongccl to them. 

* Not content with these thefts, the light-horse- 
inoii, united with the lightermen, opened, during 
the night, barrels of sugar, which they entirely I 
emptied, carrying them off in block haj's which 
they call “black straps.” In one ni^it there 
has been carried off from vari(jus vessels as much 
as twenty hogsheads of sugar; also rum, drawn 
by means of a pump called a jigger, .and 
<!onveycd away in bladders. The ships on 
hoard which this traflic is carried are called j 
“ game- ships.” At this period tho robberies of! 
liquors and spirits were, besides, very common I 
even in tho royal navy. A well-known and re- j 
'markable instance occurred on board the riclorij , ! 
which brought to England the deiul body of TiOrtI | 
Nelson. To preserve the remains, they were put ■ 
into a jmnchcoii of rum. On reaching Plymouth, 
the puncheon on being opened was entirely empty 
and dry. During the voyage, the sailors, very 
certain that the purser would not visit this cask, 
hail drawn up all the rum by straw pipes or 
jiggers. They emailed this “ tapping the uiliiiiral.” 

‘ The “ game "-boatmen on board vessels are those 
who, unloitcliiig the cargoes, abstract and carry oif 
all KtoleiL goods. As they are the parties who 
treat witli the receivers, the eye of the police is 
constantly upon them. Yet they make a profitable 
business of it, and spend a mat deal of money. 
1 knew one, Tom Nelson, who kept a handsome 
liouse and a brougham, out of this traffic^ 

* The mud-larks are those huU who grope about 
the shores at low-tide, or under tho bottoms of 
vessels, pretending to look for old pieces of cord, 
iron, coals, &c., hut^ in fact, to receive, and con- 
ceal various articles thrown over to them by con- 
federates. 

‘The scuffle -hunters are workmen with long 
aprons who pretend to ask for work, go in a 
body on shipboard, and find opportunities of steal- 
ing during tne confusion. 

‘Lost of all are the receivers, who, not content 
with buying all that tho thieves bring to them, 
sometimes nave understandings with the captain, 
the pilot, or some of the crew, whom they may 
find not indisposed to deal with them. These 


transactions are mode in slang terms, intelligible 
only to the parties concerned. Sugar is sand ; 
coffee, beans ; pepper, small peas, ^ ; so tliat 
they coulfl deal fur any portion of the cargo in 
the presence of the supercargo of the ship, whilst 
he was not aware that it was his cargo that was 
being the subject of the intended lobbcry.' 

‘But, my good friend,' said I, ‘how do these 
fellows get over those in charge of a ship ; say, the 
pilot?’ 

‘Did you not know, sir, tliat a pilot could be 
bought over? Well, it is, to the credit of their 
craft, not very common. 1 was once after a strong 
gang of river- thieves. 1 knew that one Tim 
Brown was a leading man amongst them. He 
was in the employ of a respectable firm of 
lightcrincn. (one of my patrons). A smart fellow 
was Tim, and above all suspicion— but mine. 

I knew most of his “runs,” and one was the 
Wupinff GridiroiK I found him in the parlour 
there one day. He chaffed me — the owdacious 
scan^ !— for being a Thames policeman. 

“There are fellows,*’ says I, “who ore treading 
with nailed shoes upon gunpowder ; I know their 
names, their haunts, and their intentions.” 

! ‘The fool then sprang to his feet and darcil mo 
to name one of them. I walked quietly up to 
liim and whispered Monarch in his car. His 
I jaw fell, and the blood forsook his face, and he 
tottered out of the room. One of tho gang was 
a certificated pilot. He was to arrange that he 
should go on board the Monarch, which was 
richly freighted, and bring her on to the shallows 
opposite tlie Kentish marshes— tho spot to be 
indicated by a certain light from the shore. 
The weather looked dirty at the mouth of the 
Thames, and the captain .asked the pilot whether 
they had better go up the river or lie to. 
The pilot was for proccciliiig, which was like- 
wise the captain’s wish, as the vessel was under 
demurrage; so he promised the pilot additional 
pay to carry the ship safely to OraveseiuL About 
midnight, the captain, who would not quit the 
deck, spied some lights which were strange to 
him, on tho port side, and asked tho pilot what 
they indicated. The pi lot feigned ignorance. The 
Bpecil of the vessel was slackened, when the look- 
out announced a boat off the starboanl bow. 
Tho next moment, 1 and my lads —picked men — 
swarmed on deck. The captain’s astonishment 
was great ; but 1 at once deemred the purport of 
my errand. The captain was indignant, ana spoke 
of being under the protection of the pilot. “ Jf 
this ” said 1, “is the Monarch from Calcutta, captain, 
1 take temporary command of her, and my first 
act in otUcc is to seize Botley,” 

“ You are a parcel of maniacs,” cried the captain 
in a rage. “Botley is tho pilot.” 

“ Really, captain,” I rejoined, “ you must let me 
have my own way hero. This honest pilot in 
another few minutes would have nm you aground, 
and those lights ahead tell him exactly where, and 
the river-pirates would have been on hoard like 
bees. Indeed, I con hear them now coming. 
Liston ! There is no time to lose. Muster your 
men, and arm them at once: there will be some 
blood spilt here.” 

‘ The men were shortly ready for anything, with 
the captain at their head ; myself and men being so 
disposed as to cut off the retreat of the gang. They 
came up tiie sidm of the ^p using coarse language, 
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and rendered more murderous with rum, cutlass 
or pistol in hand. Great was their consternation 
when they found that they had been outwitted. 
Some were wounded, or driven overboard, while 
the rest implored mercy. Chief amongst me last 
was Tim Brown, whom I mode my particular 

S nsoner. I was sorry for Tim, and would have 
one him a good turn if 1 could. He was the 
.son,* by the first wife, of a baronet of good family, 
but hnd been badly brought up. I wished to save 
him if 1 could. It was to be otherwise: ho 
was tried and sentenced to twenty years’ penal 
servitude.’ 


A RAILWAY ADVENTURE. 

I NEVER saw such a change in a man in my life ! 
When wo lost met, Jack—wcll, I must not jpve 
his real name, considering what I am going to 
relate, so I’ll call him Jack Pallant-^wos, os he 
iiad ever been since I knew him, one of the 
iightest-heai'led, cheeriest fellows in the world, 
full of fun, and up to everything, and as gentle 
and tender as a woman, with the courage of a 
lion. And now, wlmt did I find him? Even 
though but three mouths had elapsed, he hod 
become a grave, dejected, saddened man ; in a 
word, hardly recognisable, citlicr mentally or 
physically. I was shocked, and of course lie saw 
that I was. Ho came to sec me, indeed, the 
moment he heard I was in town, that I luiglit 
learn from his own mouth what had happened, 
instead of at second-hand. 

Jack had always been more or less a spoiled 
boy — only sons are always more or less spoiled — 
and having lost his mother when quite a child, 
it was not wonderful that his poor old dad made 
much of him. But he hod taken the spoiling 
kindly, and, beyond making him perhaps a little 
idle and thoughtless, it had done him no harm. 
There was no vice in the fellow ; he spent more 
money than ho should, but many young soldiers 
do that, without coming to much grief in the 
long-nin ; and his father, a soldier before him, 
regarded the failing leniently, paid his bills, and 
looked pleasant Beyond aiUling that bb was a 
rather shorty dapper little fellow, I need not say 
much more about him ; I have only to try and 
pat into coherent shape the strange and tragical 
business which had so fearfully altered him. His 
account of it was so disconnected, and so faltering 
at times, through the emotion which the recital 
cost him, that 1 make no attempt to reproduce 
his story in his own words. It all happened in a 
railway carriage ; and though wo have had enough 
and to spore of tales of murders, robberies, strange 
meetings, ghosts and lunatics, which have hod a 
railway carriage as their place of action, I venture 
to believe that there is still something novel in 
the dicnmstances which led to my friend's sad 
transformation. 

lie was coming to town one autumn evening for 
a few days’ leave from Gunnersholt, where he was 
qaartexed. I con sec him os plainly as if 1 had 
been ther^ springing into the first carriage that 


offered room, without reganl to who was in it ; 
for he was the least fiistidious of men, without the 
slightest particle of ‘ haw-haw ’ pride and nonsense, 
or that stand-off-ishness of manner, too usual with 
men in his position ; ready to make himself happy 
wherever he was, or in whatever company. Fond 
of talking to everybody, liking to draw them out, 
as he said, and studying character with tho full 
conviction that there was something to ho learned 
from everybody; chaffing and laughing, or sym- 
pathising and helping according to tho occasion. 
Why, I have seen him helping a mother or nurse 
with half-a-dozen children in charge, as if he hod 
been a Paterfamilias, dandling the baby, or chuck- 
ing it under the chin, or squeaking at it, tickling 
the little boys under the ribs until they went into 
fits, or making the little girls laugh with his 
comical stories and humorous ways. Quite at 
variance, indeed, was the private life of Jack 
Pallant with that of the ordinary British soldier ; 
his brothcT^officers were oftentimes aghast at his 
proceedings, until tlicy came to know and like 
him. Therefore, I say, I picture him taking tlm 
first seat that offered, and ready to tidk to any one 
in the carriage who would talk to him. 

But it so hu{q)cncd, it appears, on this occasion 
that he got into an cmply carriage ; at Icxst he 
thought so, for it was twilight, and ho did not 
observe for the first moment the figure of a woman, 
seated in a farther corner, dressed in dark clothes, 
and thickly veiled. 

The sudden discovery that lie was not alone 
rather startled him for a moment, and it may be, 
as lie said, that tlie evening before having been a 
guest-night at mcs.s, his nerves were nut quite up 
to Uicir usual tone. He was not' the lad, however, 
to be long in sncli a situation without making 
some remark to his fellow-traveller, though iii tliis 
cose an unusual hesitation to do so caiuo over 
him, owing to her mysterious appearance and 
extreme stillness. The betwccu-lights of the 
carriage-lamp and the evening sky xjreveuteil him 
from discerning details ; but there slio sat, xierfcctly 
rigid, and with not a vestige of her face visible, 
through the thick block veil. 

^ Ahem ! ahem !’ he said at last, shifting one seat 
nearer to her and nearly opposite ; *1 hope 1 have 
not intruded on you ; I thought the carriage was 
empty. I may be disturbing you, I fear.’ He 
would say onytliing, in a random sort of way, to 
break the ice, as he called it 

No answer. A long pause. * Very singular,’ he 
thought ; and he moved to a seat exactly opposite 
to the figure, making another commonplace ob- 
servation. No response, or any movement 

* Asleep, 1 suppose,’ ho said to himself ; and ho 
Bat| quieriy watching her, whilst the train rattled 
on for a mile or two. A station was reached, and 
a stoppage mode, with tho usual accompaniments 
of screech, and whistling, and slamming of doors, 
but without producing any cliange in tho posture 
of the occupant of the opposite comer. The train 
fi gn-in moved on. ‘ Can’t be asleep,’ he nuiUcred. 
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‘What's the matter with her ?’ The window was stance in his life which might give him a clue, 
close shut ; he let it down, with a tremendous Had he ever dreamed of such a face, or had he 
clatter and bang, remarking, that ‘he hoped as the seen it in childhood 7 Ho was puzzled, affected, 
evening was uiie, the weather warm, and the quite put out And still the deep penetrating eyes 
carriage close ’ (for he declared to me Uiere was were tized on his, piercing os it were into his very 
a peculiar odour hanging about which struck him souL And the hands ! wliat were they doing 7 
Iroin the first), ‘she would not object to a little Taking off the gloves os with a set, deliberate pur- 
Ml white, thin, almost clawdike 

Still, no reply. Then he said : ‘ He feared she lingers worked stiangely and nervously, slowly 
was not well ; would she like him to pull the bell closing and opening upon the palm, as if preparing 
for the gimrd, and have the train stopped again ?* to grasp something. 

But nothing lie could say or do elicited any sign Again, he strove to throw off the unpleasant, 
of life from her. unusual sensation which hod crept over him. 

Jack now became seriously uncomfortable and ‘ 1 can’t stand this,’ he thought ; ‘ I was never so 
alarmed on her account Ho thought she could uncomfortable in my life ! 1 must do something, 
not bo ^eep, but had fainted. Suddenly, it or say something to put a stop to to make her 

crossed his xnind that she waa dead ! Night had take her eyes oif me I* 

now closed in, but os the lost tinge of twilight He moved abruptly to the farther comer of the 
faded from the sky, the carriage-lamp gained its caiTiagi^ and to the same side on which the woman 
full power, and revealed every object more plainly sat. 

than hitherto. ‘ I ^11 try and dodge her in that way/ he said to 

Jock leaned towards the motionless form. A himself ; ‘ slie shall not sit and glare at me in this 
long black veil, falling from a close-fitting hat-like fashion !’ 

bonnet, enveloped nearly the whole upper part of But she too immctliately shifted her place, and, 
lier figure; indeed, on closo inspection, it hardly nsing to her full height^ which was very great, 
looked like an oidinary veil, but more like a went, over to the seat exactly opposite to him, 
large thin black silk handkcrcliief. Her dress was never for one single second dropping her eyes 
of common black stuffj much worn and frayed, from his. He looked out of window with a vague 
from amidst the folds of which appeared the ends notion of getting out of the carriage ; when sud- 
of a piece of rope that must have been fastened denly, passing a little station wliich he recognised, 
rountf her waist ; and one hand, encased in an hut at wliich the train did not stop^ an idea struck 
old ill-iitting black glove, lay placidly on her lap. him~uu idea alhir liU own heart — a comic idea ! 

Full of unconifortahle sensations, Jock was about He availed himself of it on the instant, and assum- 
to lift the veil, when, for the fust time, the figure ing nu ease which doubtless sat ill upon him, and 
moved ; its other haml stole slowlv from beneath which he was far from feeling, he pointed with his 
the folds of the dress, and the veil was gradually thumb back towards the station thev hod just 
lifted, and thrown up over the head, passed, as lie said mystenously in a hollow voice : 

Involuntarily my friend shrank back into the ‘ Ho you know that place 1 ' 
corner of his scat, for a face was rcveuletl to him She seemed to answer in the atfirmativc by a 
which no one could have looked upon without a slight inclination of the head us before, 
sense of awe. It was tliat of a woniaii somewhat ' Ah ! you do. Good ! Loiigmoor/ ho went on ; 
past middle age, thin, liaj^ard, and pale to a degree ‘then I don’t mind telling you a secret.' He paused, 
which only death could parallel. The features, (‘I’ll frighten her,’ he thought.) ‘Criminal 
finely chiselled and proportioned, shewed that at lunatics/ he said aloud ; ‘ 1 am one of thenu I 
one time there must have been supreme beauty, have just escaped from there ! ’ 
whilst, though the iron-gray hair looked a little He leaned forward, as if to impress her with 
dishevcdled and unkempt, the glance of the eye his words ; she also bent forward until her liris 
was steady, calm, and determiued. almost touched his ear, os she hissed into it ; 

In this glance lay, chiefly, the awe-inspiring have 1 1 ’ 
expression of the face, for, in addition to the peno- With what had already gone before, this put tlie 
trating look, there was a peisistency in i^ and at finishing touch to Jock’s uneasiness of mind. It 
the same time a fascination, quite terrible. It was not^ os he said, the mere pres^ce of tho 
fixed itself upon Jack from tie first moment that woman, or the revelation which his joke boil 
eye met eye, and for several minutes not a word elicited, which scared him, though tins circum- 
was spoken on cither side. Presently, however, ho , stance in itself might bo unpleasant enough, 
tried to pull liiniself together, and to assume his ‘ I should have faced it right awa^ from the first, 
usual lignt-hcurtcil manner, which had thus for a us any man would have done, had it not been for 
minuto been so strangely and unusually disturlHid, tho remarkable influence her face and look luul 
and he said briskly : ‘ I beg your jiardon ; I was upon me ; that unaccountable feeling that she was 
afraid you were ill.’ no stranger to me, it was, that unnerved, and even 

She slightly bent her head, but spoke not a appalled me.’ , , t, 

wonl, nor withdrew her glance. «o sooner hail she uttered the words, ‘So have I ’ 

He felt nioro and more that it waa costing him than Jack sprang to the cord commumcatiiig with 
an effort to be himselfi Her slow, stealthy, albeit the guard’s van, for he felt their truth, and saw in 
lady-like demeanour added greatly to the effect them a key to the whole mystery. But ^ liis 
already produced, and a curious sensation waa hand had xe^hed the cord, she ^ seized hini 
gradually creeping over hior, that— impossible as round the waist with one arm as with tlie grip of a 
It might seem— that face was not strange to him. vice, and at the sme instpnt ho felt ono of those 
Little as he, with his temperament, was given to terrible bands at his throat, 
speculation or introspection, he found himself Every effort to release himself wm fruitle^ ; 
striving to look bock for some event or circum- her strength seemed superhuman, and was as 
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beyond hU as avos her stature. Her face glowered 
close down upon his now, still with the same fell 
expression. * The only thing 1 could have done,’ 
went on Jack, in describing the scene to me— and 
just here, he shall speak for himself : * the only 
means by which 1 might perhaps have made her relax 
her hold would have been by aiming one or two 
tremendous blows with my right fist (which was at 
liberty) at her face. Had it been a man’s, there 
would have been no hesitation ; had it been indeed 
that of an ordinary woman, at such a pass I should 
not have hesitated to strike her, to stun her, if 1 
could, by any means ; but that face — ^that face, that 
I seemed to know so well, yet so mysteriously, I 
could not raise my hand against it, and, as my arm 
swung up with the liist impulse, to deal her a 
blow, it fell helpless by my side. Vain were my 
efforts to ^t her hand away from my throat ; there 
was a terrible swaying to and fro for a minute or 
two, I felt the grip of the long fingers tightening, 
and myself choking. Sudden^ we fell, the whole 
carriage seemed to bo falling --there was a fearful 
jerk or two, a strange upheaving of the floor, a 
tremendous rattle and crash— 1 appeared to bo 
thrown headlong to some great distance, and — all 
was darkness!’ 

The termination of that deadly struggle was 
brought about in a manner as luaryellous and im- 
looked for as could well have been imagined. 

Some fifty souls^ say, were travelling in that 
train ; all, save one, in apparent security. Jack’s 
life alone was in danger, wneii, lo ! by one of those 
niarvellous coincidences which do happen at times 
in the supreme moments of existence, the rescue 
came, but at the coat of many a life, which, but 
just before, would liave seemed worth treble the 
purchase of Jack’s. 

At the veiy instant that Am might have depended 
upon another tightening grip or two from the liand 
of a maniac, a frightful catastrophe occurred to the 
train. The tiro of on engine-wheel broke, and 
half-a-dozen carriages were hurled down a steep 
embankment The scene that succeeded is, un- 
happily, of too common an occuirenco to need 
more than a word of reference liere. Seven pas- 
sengers were killed outright ; double that number 
slightly or badly hurt ; the remainder escaping, os 
by a miracle^ with nothing worse than a severe 
shaking. 

My friend was amongst the shaken. He had 
been thrown clear of the debris, on to a soft 
grassy spot, half-bank, half-hedge; emphatically, 
Am life was saved ! 

But what followed it was that which caused the 
suffering, that wrought the terrible change in Jack. 

In the darkness of that soft autumn night, he 
strove, foremost omonmt those who hod been 
spared, to render such help as was possible to the 
less fortunate. ‘When the official assistance came, 
and fires were set blazing to give light, almost his 
first care was to try and seek out his dangerous 
fellow-traveller. In the confusion, nobody was 
prepared, of couzso, to listen to Jack’s account of 
ner, even had he been prepared then to give it 
She was not^ evidently, moving about amongst 
the crowd ; he assured himself of that ; but 
supposing her, like himself, to have escaped injury 
(ana he concluded that thu was likely), might 
she not, with the stealth and cunning incidental 
to her malady, be hiding, and by tnus farther 


eluding detraction, become, with her homicidal 
mania, as dangerous to the communi^ at large, 
as some fierce, wild animal would be ? llie thou^it 
made him shudder; he must lose no time in 
assuring himself of her fate. 

As soon as an approach to order could be 
evolved out of that awful chao^ ho hail convincccl 
himself that she was not amongst the injured. 
Then he turned to the dead. His ^e fell upon 
several mutilated and motionless forms, which 
hod been laid in an ominous row at the foot of 
one part of the embankment ; hers was not 
amon(»t them ; he could find no trace of her. 

At length, os a sickly dawn liras beginning to 
make the search easier, ho endeavoured to dis- 
cover the spot where the carriage he had occupied 
I had fallen, and to zetraco his steps (quite to tho 
rear of the train, by the way) to the place where 
ho found himself lying after tho catastrophe. By 
this time he hod made known briefiy to some 
officials that a woman was missing, who hod been 
in the carriage with liim, and one or two of them 
followed him in his quest. Presently he realised 
pretty well where he had been thrown ; he all but 
identified tho spot Then he scrambled through 
the hedge, and there, on the opposite side, on the 
sloping bank of a ditch, he bcncld, lying quite 
still, her dark unmistikablc form, lie ran foi^ 
ward, and bending over her, and looking down 
upon the marble, uptiimeil face, saw at a glance 
that there was nothing dangen)iis about her now ; 
those terrible eyes were closed for ever ! Except 
for a slight wound on one temple, whence a little 
bloml had trickled, and tlie distorted but now 
rigidly closed hand, which had been so lately at 
his throat, she looked os calm and nninjiircd as 
if she wero merely sleeping, whilst death liad 
restored for a brief peridd iiiucli of that beauty, 
tho traces of which had struck him when her veil 
was first lifted. 

One of tlic surgeons hero came hurrying up, in 
answer to a summons. ‘ flood heavens!’ he ex- 
claimed ; * here she is, then, at last I Why, slic 
must have been in the train. How on cartli did 
she manage it ? ’ 

*Who is she?* inquired Jack earnestly, with ii 
strange return of the old inexplicable sensation. 
‘Who is she? You appear to know her. Pniy, 
tell me.’ 

' Oh, one of our inmates : she got away yestcnlay 
morning ; no one knows how,’ was the answer. 

* You arc from Longmoor, then. How long has 
she been there ? What is her name ? ’ 

‘Oh, she has been there upwards of twenty years, 
1 believe ; long before my time.' 

‘ And her name ? ' 

‘ Upon my wonl, at this moment, I can hanlly,’ 
went on the doctor, mechanically passing liis 
fingers over one of the pulseless wrists beforo 
him, and with a calm hesitation which contrastcMl 
strongly with Jack’s earnest impetuous manner— 
‘ 1 can hardly remember. 1 think she was com- 
mitted for the murder of her own little girl. It 
was a sad cose, 1 know.— Ah ! her name ; 1 have 
it,’ went on the doctor suddenly : ‘ her name was 
Pallant— Rachel Pallant’ 

Jack sprang from the kneeling posture in wliich 
he was, os if he had been shot. Why, that was 
his own dead mothers name ! But pshaw I what of 
that ? Well, it was rather a startling coincidence ; 
that was all I Ay, but was it all 7 Indeed, no. 
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The inquest led to a revelation. That inquiry 
fully explained what had been the nature of the 
iiiftuence which the weird pale face and strange 
presence had liad upon my friend. 

The strong hut subtle link which no time or 
alnience can quite sunder, existing between mother 
and son, had made itself felt the instant those two 
sat face to face, for the unhappy woman was 
indeed none other than Jack’s own mother ! 

He had never been told ; in fact, it had been 
carefully kept from him: why run the risk of 
clouding for life that bright and happy tempera- 
ment? He was only four years ulrl when the 
dreadful business happened. Hence he hod scarcely 
known a mother’s care ; she was lost to him, to the 
world, os completely as if she had died. Nay, 
death would have been a mercy by comparison, 
and it was generally assumed that she was dead ; 
only a few very intimate friends knew the truth. 
Tlic poor lady’s mind had given way suddenly 
after the birtli of a child, who did not live. IVithin 
a week, the homicidal mania possessed her: by the 
merest chance she had been prevented from com- 
mitting some frightful outrage upon her little boy, 
iiiy poor friend Jack; and restraint not having been 
ut upon her in time (for her malady had hardly 
een suspected, so uiilooked-ibr was its appearance), 
she Gonsummated licr deadly propensity upon her 
eldest child, a girl, fifteen years of age : killed her, 
in a word, as she lay uslccp. 

And here, after a lapse of twenty years, was the 
climax and end of the tragedy, as dreadful os any- 
thing that had gone before. The oi«ler for release, 
when it came, brought with it as much suffering 
(to all but one) os had the older for captivity. 
No wonder that Jack was an altered man: I have 
never seen a smile on his face since— though I 
trust that time, with its healing influence, may at 
b*ast soften the blow. 


A NEW PAPER-MAKING MATERIAL. 

It is perhaps not generally known that hut for the 
large importatiuu of esparto, a species of tough 
grassy from Spain, to be used in paper-making, 
great difficulty would long since liave existed in 
producing the enormous quantity of paper now 
required by the ever-increasing demands of the 
press. Though inferior to rags in the manufacture 
of the article, esparto is excellent as an auxiliary, 
and the possibility of procuring it has been a con- 
solation to paper-makers. Alas ! there now comes 
a pinch. The demand for esparto has been tbe 
death of it. We have all heard of that infatuated 
proceeding, familiarly known as 'killing the goose 
that laid the golden eggs.’ The Spaniards who 
had the supply of esparto have killed their ' goose.’ 
Instead of cutting their esparto with scythes, so os 
to leave it to grow a fresh crop, they have habitu- 
ally pulled it up by the routs, and according to 
last accounts, whole districts of country were deso. 
late. The esparto was gone. So much for reck- 
less mismanagement. A great source of traffic is 
dried up, or very nearly so. 

We need not waste words ou the folly com- 
mitted by Spanish esparto groweis and collectors. 
They are deaf to remonstrance, and past pity or 
hope of improvement Leaving them to their 


wretched poverty and ruin, the question we have to 
consider is how we are to find a due supply of niate- 
riaU for the papcr-mauufacturer ? Ilie mountain 
plateaux of Africa, as we understand, would yield 
a good supply of esparto, but it is of inferior 
quality, and much cost and trouble would be 
incurred in bringing it to any sea-port Accord- 
ingly, it has to be given up, and we must think 
of something else. In contemplation of the exi- 
gency, Mr Thomas Routledgc, of Sunderland, has 
been seriously considering the subject of cheap 
substitutes for esparto, and hai alighted on what 
he thinks will answer the purpose. The article is 
bamboo. In a pamphlet entitled Bamboo, eon- 
sidered aa a Paper-making Material (Loudon and 
New Vork : E. and F. N. Spun), he has just made 
known the result of his investigations and experi- 
ments. Fortunately for the paper-trade, he says, 
and its supply of materials in the future, two raw 
ftbroiu iubatances exist, to one of which his pamphlet 
is chiefly devoted. 

From time immemorial, several varieties of fine 
paper have been made from bamboo in China and 
Japan, and this induced Mr Routlcdge to enter 
upon some experiments to see if it could not he 
advantageously utilised, although it had previously 
been tried with results which, commercially speak- 
ing, were not a success. Mr Routledgo believes 
tliat^ with his new system of treatment, bamboo 
will prove to be os superior to esparto in every 
respect, as esparto was found to be superior to 
straw, and he has accordingly patented his inven- 
tion. The following is a brief sketch of the way 
in which he proposes to deal with bamboo for the 
manufacture of fibrous paper-atock: 'First and 
foremost, it is essential to operate on the stems of 
tho plant when young, and preferably when fresh 
cut. Brought to a factory iu this condition, the 
stems are passed through heavy crushing rolls, in 
oitler to split and flatten them, and ut the same 
time crush the nodes. The stems are then passed 
through a second scries of rolls, which are chan- 
nelled, or grooved, in order further to split or 
partially divide them longitudinally into strips or 
ribbons; these being cut transversely into con- 
venient lengths by a guillotine-knife or shears, 
are deliver^ by a carrier, or automatic feeder, 
direct to the boiliiig-paus. Both the boiling and 
washing processes onliniiiily in vogue for producing 
half -atuff or aemi-pnlp, Mr Routledgo conducts in a 
battery, or series of vessels connected together by 
pipes or channels, furnislied ivith valves or cocks, 
so that communication between the vessels may 
be maintained, disconnected, and regulated as 
desired, in such manner that the vessels being 
methodically charged in succession, the heated 
lyes (composed of caustic alkali) can be conducted 
from vessel to vessel The lyes are thus used 
again and again (each successive change or charge 
of lye canyiug forward the extractive matters it has 
dissolved from the fibre with which it has been in 
contact) until exhausted or neutralised (when they 
are discharged), fresh lyea being methodically and 
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BttccessiyelyBnppUed, until by degreeB theextiactiye 
matters combined with the fibre nayc been rendered 
Bufficiently soluble^ when hot water for woBhing 
or rinsing is^ in the same continuous manner, run 
from ycsSd to vessel, until the extractive matters 
rendered soluble by the previous alkaline baths 
have been carried forward and discharged, leaving 
the residuary fibre sufficiently cleans^ A finiu 
cooling-water is nin on and through the fibres 
which is then drained, and the contents of the 
vessel are placed in a press, in order to abstract 
as much of the remoimng moisture as possible. 
The diy or semi-div fibre is then submitt^ to the 
action of a * willow*^ or ^ devil,’ by means of which 
it is opened or ‘teased’ out, and converted readily 
into a tow-like condition, when it is dried by a 
current of heated air, induced by a fan-blast, and 
finally baled up for storage or transport. In this 
condition of paver-atock it mav be kept for an 
indefinite length of time without injury; and 


indefinite length of time without injury; and 
when received by the papcr-manufacturcr, it has 
only to be soaked down and bleached, in order to 
fit it for making paper, either by itself or as a 
blend with other materials. It may here be 
mentioned that the brochure of which we are 
speaking is printed on paper made by the author 
from bamboo. 

To turn Mr Routledge’s invention to practical 
occoun^ it will of course be necessary to form 

S lantations of bamboo in those countries where it 
ourishes and grows untended, with almost incon- 
ceivable rapidity ; and, further, to erect there the 
vrorks and machinery rc<}uisite for the manufac- 
ture of the paper-stock just described, because, 
owing to its bulk, and the consequent cost or 
carriage, it wiU never pay to bring bamboo to this 
country in any other form. 

The second material which, in ]ifr Boutlodgc’s 
opinion, fnliils the main conditions demanded hy a 
paper-manufacturer, is ‘ niegsisse,’ or ‘ begasse,’ the 
fibrous residue of the sugar-cane after it has been 
crushed to extract the juice. This, when ‘properly 
prepared, aifurds a strong, nervous fibre, or fibrous 
stock, which bleaches well, and possesses all the 
characteristics of a first-class paper-making mate- 
rial.’ For obvious reasons, megasse would also 
have to be ‘ converted into a fibrous stock at or 
near the sugar-factory vrherc it is produced, then 
dried, and put up in hydruulic-pressed bales for 
economical transport.’ At present, megasse is only 
mode use of as fuel in the sugar-factories oud in 
some countries as manure. ‘As its value, thus con- 
sidered, is vciy low,’ Mr Koutledgc thinks that 
‘factories established in connection with existing 
sugar-mills for the manufiicturc of paper-stock, 
where Rufiicieut quantities of so bulky a material 
could be concentrated, and where other favourable 
conditions exist (of which an abundant supply of 
water is an essential), would yield a large profit to 


the planter or sugar manufacturer ;’ indeed, he has 
‘ made both paper-stock and paper of good quality 
from megasse, and determined the profitable nature 
of such a manufacture beyond dispute.’ It may 
be interostiDg to mention here that bamboo and 
megasse yicla sixty and forty per cent o^' fibre 
respectively. ] 

As Mr BouUedge alludes to it in commenting on 
the present position of the paper-trade in relation 
to the simply of zaw material, we shall perhaps bo 
pardoned lor adding a few words with regam to 
the attempt which nas been mode to utdise wood 


as a material for paper-manufacture, but which has 
not timed out well Wood has been tried in 
two different forms, the one mechanically, and 
the other chemically prepared. In the former 
case, pieces of wood, as cut from the tree, are 
reduced, by means of a grindstone, to pulp, or to 
the condition of flour; this pulp or flour, however, 

I contains but a small amount of ‘fibre, and that fibre 
possesses very little feUitiff property, an essential 
lor a good sheet of paper so that it can only be 
used os, in point of fac^ a kind of adulterant in 
the manufiteture of the commonest papers. Of 
wood chemically prepared, Mr Routledge remarks 
that it is ‘costly m production, as it is only pos- 
sible to reduce it into luilp by boiling under very 
high pressure with verv strong caustic alkali; 
several mills established both in England and 
Scotland to carry out this manufacture, have 
abandoned it, and such pulp as is now used in the 
trade is derived exclusively from the countries 
where the wood is grown. The pulp thus pro- 
duced, although somewhat hard and harsh, if the 
wood be carefully selected and properly prepared, 
will, blended with other material, produce a fair 
quality of paper.’ Wood-pulp, thus chemically 
prepared, sells (unbleached) at from L.24 to L.2i> 
per ton, but is never likely to be used to any con- 
siderable extent. 


A STOltY OF CAPTIVES IN CEYLON. 

In the year 1659, a stonn-benten East ludiaman 
took shelter in Cotair Bay, Ceylon. The natives 
shewed such a friendly disposition, that the captain 
thought he could not do better than stay there 
to repair damagc*s ; and he and his men went 
ashore as often as duty permitted, feeling secure 
no harm would befall them. No sooner, however, 
was the coming of tlio vessel known at Kandy, 
tlian orders were sent down, resulting, not in the 
capture of the sliip, for those on board took the 
alarm in time, and stoof’ ^nt to sea, but in Captain 
Knox, his son — a youth of nineteen— and fourteen 
of the crew, l>cing made prisoners. 

The captain, his son, and a negro boy, were 
allowed to remain together, but the rest were 
taken to Hottercouriy and separated, each prisoner 
being assigned to a district, out of which he might 
not go. It was a sort of captivity made easy; as 
long os they did not stray beyond bounds, the 
captives could do pretty well os they liked, going 
from house to house in turn for a meal, and sleep- 
ing where they happened to sup. With sufficient 
to eat always forthcoming, and no work to do. 
Jack, not unnaturally, took it into his head that 
he was a privileged individual, dubbed himself 
‘ king’s man,’ and claimed to be treated as a persou 
of consequence ; and when the restrictions upon his 
intoTconrse with his shipmates wore removed, he 
proved himself, in more scnRCS than one, a trouble- 
some customer to his good-natured keepers. The 
latter h a d not to supply clothing for their chaige^ 
and finding themsolvcs getting bare that way, 
the seamen came to the conclusion that they must 
pinch their stomachs for the sake of their backs. 
They desired their allowance of food should be 
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given them uncooked Tliie their suppliem readily 
agreed to ; and it was settled that each man should 
receive a double allowance of rice, a litMe flesh 
meat^ and a fair quanti^ of cocoa-nuts, limes, 
pumpkins, salt, and pepper. By selling what they 
did not consume, and knitting caps for sale, the 
Englishmen managed to live pretty comfortably. 
Then they insisted that if they wished to buy 
anything, the seller must let them fix the price ; 
and when a potter, who could not understand the 
new method of doing business, assaulted a would- 
be purchaser, the latter actually lodged a com- 
plaint against him, and the poor potter was ordered 
to let the complainant have any pots he chose 
without any payment at all, and the sailor was 
authorised to give him a thrashing besides, which 
he did not forget to do. Soon afterwards, a vrinc- 
seller was foolish enough to decline serving a 
party of the Englishmen, who immediately began 
to help themselves. His outcry brought some 
neighbours to his assistance, but all they got for 
their pains was a good drubbing, and the satisfuc- 
lion of being told, when they sought redress, that 
they had been very properly punished by the 
strangers for denying them drink for their money. 

The captain, nut so easily reconciled to his fate, 
took his misfortunes so much to heart that he died 
in a few months, leaving Robert Knox, liis son, dcs- 
lilutc of any cumpanioiiship save that of Ins black 
Ijoy; bis only occvix)ution angling in the brooks, 
his only solace the reading and re-reading of his 
limited library, consisting of Th^ Praciice of Piety^ 
lloger^s Praciice of ClirUtianity, and an English 
Bible, bought of an old roriuguoso, a purchase 
over which he shed tears of joy. i^ftcr living thus 
for more than twelve mouths, he oblaiued permis- 
sion to roam where he listed, and was not long in 
iUscovering the whereabouts of liis countrymen, 
most of whom had by this time set up housekeep- 
ing, taken wives unto themsclvei^ and adopted the 
costume of the country. Following their examjde, 
Knox took to cap-making, and asked to have his 
].)ruvisioiis delivered to liiui undressed, but was 
tidd it was not iitting that a captain’s sou, w'ho 
would one day be promoted to a place of honour, 
should cook his own victuals. This objection he 
overcame ; and his house being anything but con- 
venient, they also consented to build liiiii another 
iu a cocoa-nut tree plantation, but left him and his 
boy to finish the w’ork, which they did ; contriv- 
ing at the same time to commit an oifcnce tliat 
would have cost a native his head, by lime-wash- 
ing the house, a method of decoration sacred to 
the ^aces and temples of the land. Knox found 
his condition greatly improved by the change of 
quarters ; he was able to rear pigs and poultiy ; his 
caps brought him in something ; ana as he was 
allowed all the cocoa-nuts that fell from the trees 
Burroundiu" his abode, he had plenty of oil for his 
lamp and his cooking wiUiont treucliing on his 
slender stock of cash. 

In 1664 the governor of Fort St Geoigo tried to 
obtain the rdeasc of the prisoners^ his intervention 

S resulting in their being sent off singly to 
rent towns, and forbidden to shew themselves 
near the coast. Knox, who took Fortune’s buffet- 
ings with exemplary patience, at once set about 
making a new nome for hiinsclf, and was soon 
comfortably established again; so comfortably, 


that his CingalGse friends urged him to marry, that 
ho might have somebody to keep his house in 
order, as he Ihid mrted with liis boy; and thought 
to remove any objection he might have, by assur- 
ing him, if it so happened that he was ever per- 
mitted to leave the country, he could without 
offence leave wife and family behind. Although 
he h^ no intention of taking the advice, Knox 
promised to do so when he saw a maiden to his 
mind. A couple of years passed away without his 
finding one,^ and then the Dutch set up a fort not 
far from his domicile, and he and three other 
Englishmen were, without any warning, removed 
to Knndy Uva ; Knox having to sacrifice the fruits 
of his careful industry, and depart as poor as he 
came. Nor was this the w'orst He and his com- 
panions in misfortune were, in modem phrase, in- 
terned in a miserable mountain hamlet, a place to 
which criminals were banished, called Ijaggendenny. 
It is true the inhabitants were notified that the 
new-comers were men held in such high esteem at 
court, that if necessary they must turn out of their 
houses to accommodate them, and part with their 
goods and cattle, their wives and children, ratlicr 
than allow their involuntary gnests to want for any- 
thing ; but the latter did not find much comfort in 
the compliments paid them, particularly as they 
were not long in learning that they were quartered 
in Laggeudenny to punish the people dwelling there 
for having taken part in an unsuccessful rebellion. 

After a monotonous existence in this droary 
place for eight long years, Knox was allowed to 
migmte to the town of Fdledat, ten miles south of 
Kandy ; and on payment of five dollars he became 
the proprietor of a small estate, and fort^-cight 
cocoa-nut trees. Here he and three other Englishmen 
set lip a joint-stuck establishment, each undertak- 
ing to retire from the concern upon taking a wife, 
aiiil it was not long befurc Knox found himself 
with but one partner. They reared goats, poultry, 
and pigs ; and lent ont corn and rice in tlie husk, 
conditionally upon receiving at the following har- 
vest the quantity lent, and half os much more by 
way of interest, and made such a ^ood thing of it, 
that they were able to improve their surroundings 
until they could boost as good a house as any 
grandee in the neighbourliood. Seeing lie was able 
to keep himself without their assistance, the Laggen- 
denny folks declined to send in their usual sup- 

S lies, and upon complaining to the ofllcial whoso 
uty it vras to sec about such matters, Knox was 
directed in future to draw his allowance monthly, 
at Kandy. This led to his being ordered to appear 
at court ; but dancing attendance there was not at 
all to his liking, so, after obeying the mandate once, 
he pleaded bodily infirmities, and was Buffered to 
go oil iu his own way ; but had thenceforth to 
depend on his onim resources. 

Things having come lo this pass, Knox de- 
termined to get away from Ceylon, if it were 
possible; and upon sounding his partner, found 
iiiui to be of the same mind. But it was easier 
to make the resolution than to carry it out; 
neither of them was acquainted wdth the conntiy ; 
to get any native to guide them to the sea-coast was 


they enjoyed. The most feasible plau they could 
hit upon vros to pretend they were going on a 
trading expedition. Accordingly, they gathered 
together a stock of likely articles, and travelling 
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where the way led them, ia three days reached 
the boundaries of the kingdom ; but by that time 
they had sold all their wares, and being, therefore, 
without any excuse for rambling, thought it best 
to make their way home again. Journev after 
journey did they iiiaki^ but with the self-same 
result, excej^ that, upon one occasion, both of 
them fell ill from dnnking unwholesome water, 
and they were asked by their native friends if they 
went to such unfrequented parts of the country on 
purpose that they might die. At last it seemed as 
if the long-hoped-for opportunity liod come. Knox 
accidentally came across his black boy, grown into 
the father of a family ; and lie, for a consideration, 
agreed to conduct nis old master and his friend 
to a Dutch settlement os soon as the harvest was 
over. Then, Knox, unfortunately, was not able 
to leave his bed, and by the time he was on his 
legs again, the negro had left for another part of 
the island, and that chance was gone. 

In no way disheartened by eight years of dis- 
appointments, on the 22d of September 1679, 
Knox, his partner, and another Englishman, 
troubled with home-sickness, set out once more. 
After passing unscathed through *a wilderness 
filled with wild elephants, tigers, and bears,’ they 
found themselves nearing Aiiarodgburro; but hear- 
ing the tax collectors were busy there just then, 
they made a detour westwanl to Colliroiila. Their 
way lying right through the court-yard of the 
governor's residence, Knox, ]iuttiug a bold face on 
the matter, desired to see the governor, and in- 
formed him he and his companions liad come 
there in hopes of bartering their wares for dried 
fish, at the same time entreating his acceptance 
of a red Tunis cap, a parcel of knives, aucl some 
tobacco. The gi its were graci ously received, and the 
givers assured they should have every facility 
atforded them to make their visit a profitable 
one. Here they staid suflicicntly long to keep 
up apuearances before making for Anarodgburro, 
beyond which place Kaiidian rule did not extend. 
At Aiiarodgburro they staid three days, picking up 
a little useful information, while they got rid of 
the remainder of their stock in trade. Then they 
gave out that they must return to Colliroiila for 
more goods, and were consequently obliged to 
burden themselves with ciiougli provisions to last 
out a ten dap’ journey, so that with utensils for 
cooking, tallipat leaves fur tents, calihashes for 
water, tiiidcr-lioxes, sweetmeats, betel, and toliacco, 
the fugitives were somewhat heavily laden. Cloth- 
ing they had none to speak of, and their only 
weapons were a small axe, attached to a long staff, 
and a knife, which they thought would sutlicc to 
defend them against tne hears and tigers ; os for 
the elephants, they could outrun tliem. 

The adventurous three kept to the regular road 
until the sun went down, when they turned into 
the forest, taking care, upon coming to sandy or 
muddy ground, to walk b^kwards, diat their foot- 
prints might mislead those who chanced to notice 
them. At dark, they bivouacked under their talli- 
pats until the moon rose, when, disencumbered 
of all superfluous baggage, they moved on, until 
brought up by an obstinate elephant, that insisted 
on barring their way, and conij^lled them to halt 
till dawn come, and the enemy retired. Even 
then they were not able to inalre much progress, 
for, following the windings of the river, they were 
brought to a village, and fearing discovery, retraced 


their steps, and passed the rest of the day in a 
hollow tree. Darkness found them afoot«onoo 
more, creeping cautiously along the river-side, 
vrorking their way painfully through the forest and 
jungle. The journey, however, proved a less peril- 
ous undertaking than they had anticipated. After 
the first night’s fright, elephants troubled them not, 
the smaller beasts lied at their approach, and they 
took care not to ^ve the alligators a chance of 
improving the occasion. Bamug the tearing of 
their unprotected bodies by the thorns, they suf- 
fered little. Once, indeed, they narrowly escaped 
falling into the untender clutches of the savages 
haunting the forest. ‘All along,’ says Knox, ‘as 
we went by the side of the river, had been the 
tents of the wild men, made only of boughs of 
trees ; but, Ood be praised ! they were all gone, 
though but very lately before we came, os we per- 
ccivim by the bones of cattle and shells of fruits 
which lay scattered about Once, about noon, 
sitting down upon a rock by the xiver-sido to take 
a pipe of tobacco and rest ourselves, we hud almost 
been discovered by the women of these wild people 
coming down to w'ash themselves in the river, 
who, being many of them, came talking and laugh- 
ing together. At the first hearing of the noise, 
being at a good distance, ive marvelled what it was : 
sitting still and listening, it came nearer, a little 
above where wo sat ; and at lost wc could plainly 
distinguish it to be the voices of women and chil- 
dren. Whereupon wc thought it best to sit no 
longer, since wc could escape undiscovered, and so 
took up our bags, and fled fis fast as we could.' 

^ In five daya time, iliu little party reached the 
river Ooraiida, which they forded, and immediately 
afterwards came upon two men boiling rice under 
a tree. A palaver with the lingers followed, ending 
in the EngMshmen sitting down to dinner, and, 
dinner over, lilliiig their liosts’ pipes in payment. 
Knox contrived to make them understand that he 
wanted to go to Mynheer’s territory; and one of 
them consented to act os guide upon receiving all 
the money of which the travellers were possessed— 
some five shillings or so. He shewed them the 
way for a inili>, and then was about to make off, 
but, tempted with a knife and a red cap, he agreeil 
to take them another mile, and hade them good- 
bye with the comforting assurance that they were 
sme from all danger of capture. Next day 
they met a man who understood Cingalese, and 
were rejoiced to learn that a walk of six miles 
would bring them to the Dutch fort of Arrepa ; 
and there they arrived at four o'clock in the 
afternoon, on the 18th of October 1679 ; and in 
something less than a year, were once again in 
England ; their captivity, according to Knox’s cal- 
culation, having lasted nineteen years, six luontlis, 
and some odd days. 

On Saturday, January 1, 1876, vsiU be eomnienced ia 
this Journal, a Novel, entitled 

FALLEN FORTUNES. 

By James Payn, 

Author of Lost Sir Massingberd, WalUn^e Word, Ac. 

l^tod and PnUiihed by W. A R. Ghamdebs, 47 Pater- 
noster Bow, London, and 339 High Btnet, Koinbubuh. 

Also sold by all iloolMllexs. 


Aii lights /^esaved. 
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Prick 


CHRISTMAS! 


TTow brightly the sun shiDca up in the blue 
wintry sky, and how dazxliiigly wliitc the earth 
looks in her pure robe of snow ! The church bells 
ring out merrily on the crisp air, and the holiday 
folk look bright and ha])py in their Sunday clothes 
and cheery smiles. Fur it is Christmas-day I And 
to many what does that word not mean ? Enjoy- 
ment, comfort, and a good hot dinner for, at any- 
r.ite, once in the long year. Christmas, to all 
children's ears, whether rich or poor, lias a delight- 
ful, charmed sound. For weeks before the event- 
ful day arrives, they think of it and talk of it, 
joyously anticipating all the wonders it will bring 
forth. For those that are rich, it acts the part of 
some kind fairy, who loves little children, and 
comes to them with lips warm with kisses, and 
what is better, arms full of beautiful gifts. Before 
tliey arc awake, she comes softly into the room, 
and with licr magic wand touches the chair or table 
by their bedsides, and lo ! it blooms into a rich 
luxuriance of toys ! Beautiful dolls, in wonderful 
llaxcn tresses and superb toilets ; elegant china 
tea-services, and chairs and tables for their use, 
and dainty bofibon boxes to prevent their starving 
l)efore their new misti'csses awake ; giant Noah’s 
arks, tops^ puzzles, books, bags —all these and other 
wonders come to life by the enchanter’s waiid ou 
Christmas morning. Perhaps, if the little folks 
woke earlier, they might be struck with the fairy’s 
likeness to a familiar figure they have known and 
loved all their little lives ; but they arc young, and 
the young sleep so soundly. 

To the poor man’s child, Christmas is almost 
as wonderful. The poor child who rarely tastes 
incat^ looks forward with perhaps greater pleasure 
to the hot beef and potatoes, than does the rich 
one to the turkey, plum-pudding, and miiice- 
pies ! Ycef, Christmas is a never-ending delight to 
' children ; but as we grow older, we grow wiser and 
sadder, and somehow jovial Father Christmas seems 
to grow sadder too. For then the Past rises out of 
the darkness of oblivion, and lives once moi^ 
krigbteuing us with its remembered joys, or 


shadowing us with its sorrows. The very air we 
breathe seems full of nmiuories ; our minds, our 
homes, arc filled with them. Sometimes they are 
bright and happy, and then we arc bright and 
happy too ; but often they are sail, and our eyes 
grow dim with quiet tears, and our hearts throb 
with forgotten pain. But for the childicn these 
lhing.s sire not ; they live in the present, joyous 
and unthinking. See how delighted they are ! 
How they laugh and rejoice over their new toys, 
that the bright fairy brought them when they were 
asleep, and how they fling their little arms round 
their mothers neck, and kiss her with their rosy lips. 
She clasps them to her, and wishes them a merry 
Christmas, with a bright smile on her face ; and 
they do not know that hehiud that smile she is 
thinking of another little figure with bright eyes, and 
wi^rm arms and lips, who on former Christmas morn- 
ings used to kiss and thank her ns they are doing 
now. They cannot tell that while they arc eating 
their breakfast, chatting and disputing merrily, 
she had (in spirit) gone out through the cold into 
the little churchyard where her darling’s grave 
lies pure and white under the soft winter snow, 
and glistens like diamonds in the sunshine. Then 
comes church ; which, somehow, the children do 
not welcome quite so heartily as the other items 
of the day ; but frequent mental peeps at the 
glorious dinner that is coming suflice to sustain 
them through the scrinon (with its sweet old 
I familiar story, which tells of the opening scenes 
I of that most loving and beautiful of all lives), and 
when they come out into the sharp cold air, their 
spirits rise, and they run and skip merrily home- 
wards through the pretty snow-clad meadows and 
lanes, where every block glistens with nature’s 
gems, and every twig, and stalk, and leaf is a 
miracle of crystallised beauty. The crimson breast 
of robin shews like a splash of blood on the 
dazzling white hedge— As is going home to his 
dinner too, for he knows of a certain crumb-strewed 
window — and jerks his tail, and looks at the 
children with his bright block eyes, as they 
patter along, awaking the echoes of the air with 
their sweet treble voices, ami snow-balling one 
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another till their cheeks and hands are as red os 
the robin. 

The walk home is not so pretty for the town 
children— bat they have tho merry-making at the 
end of it just the same; for after tliat walk 
tho real business of the day begins. Rat-tat-tat ! 
King-ring-ting! go the knocker and the bell in 
a discormint dnet ; and soon the house is over- 
flowing with uncles, aunts, and cousins. Kvery 
one is familiar with tlic dinner— in that there is 
usually not much variety-^a fact which only 
serves to make it a better medium for memory. 
We take our places, and the worm room echoes 
with the hum of voices ; we glance round at the 
many faces bent over tlie well-tilled plates. Tlie 
children’s bright heads and flushed checks look so 
softly warm in the mellow lamplight, and tiie 
gray hair of their elders shines like silver. Those 
two round-faced, innocent-looking boys opposite, 
who have apparently laid a wager as to wno shall 
eat the most in tlui shortest possible time, will 
certainly choke, oven if they escape ruining their 
digestions. Feeling slightly nervous on their 
account, we turn away, and again look round at 
tho sea of heads ; and with a sudden pang \ve 
remeniber that one bright young face — that but 
a little while ago sat and laughed W'ith the others 
— is missing now; for tho angel of death came 
and stole the light from tlic loving eyes, and the 
colour from the rosy checks ; and so missing lier, 
onr eyes grow dim with tears as they travel on to 
where another face is not — this time it is a sweet 
old face, with kind eyes and silver hair, that we 
have known and loved from childhood. 

The charming thing about an English Christ- 
mas is, that it is tho national festival for the 
renewal of early friendships. Relations rally round 
the head of the family. Petty differences are 
forgiven and forgotten. Good Christian feeding is 
demonstrated in a way perfectly unobjectionable. 
Those who, from necessity, are absent from the 
family circle ore not forgotten. Some are married 
and gone ; some, a son or brother perhaps, are away 
lighting life’s battle far from home. Oh ! how our 
hearts go out to them as w'c sit there. If our 
blessings have effect, how happy must they be! 
Could they but return to us for this one day, how 
happy we should be ! Most likely that joy is in 
store for ns^ hidden away somewhere in the 
future. And we may be sure that they too are I 
thinking kindly of us, and wishing they could be I 
with us to lielp us to demolish the good cheer. 

On Christinos-day tlic world’s heart throbs in 
sympathetic unison from end to end ; it cnloxges 
ami expands, and its sym])athies are greater and 
reach farther than at other times. Even though it 
renews our sorrows and uncovers our. sacred dead, 
yet it softens ns, and deepens our feeling^ for 
others, and makes us more willing to be charitable 
to the poor. We like to know that they have 
their hot meat and even pudding for dinner, and 
we cannot bear to think of starvi^ and homeless 
thousands, whom we know exists and whom wo 
are powerless to help. Then our thoughts take 
more frequent and longer flights than on other 
days— they traverse continents and oceans, cany- 
ing with them to our dear absent ones our love 
and our blessings— and they strive to pierce the 
thin, rlork, mysterious veil which shuts us out 
from those other dear ones whom we have loved 
and lost Human nature is vibrating with the 


electricity of sympathy and love— and how can wo 
tell that Hhe vibration ceases here Y Astronomers 
tell ns that when a disturbance occurs among the 
electrical forces on the sun’s surface, a corres- 
ponding disturbance takes placo among those forces 
on the earth— causing auroras and magnetic storms. 

May not the inhabitants of the spirit-world 
also feel, by sympathy, the vibration that is 
thrilling us herer Perhaps that day awakes 
memories in them, as it does in us ! We look at 
the vacant places ut the table through our tears, 
and feel sorrow in our hearts, and all the while the 
bright happy spirits of the dead we so loved may 
bo there still— looking at us with sweet eyes, and 
radiant smiles that never fade — watching us — 
loving us— waiting for us— who knows ? Only 
‘whilst this muddy vesture of decay doth grossly 
close us in, wo cannot hear’ — wo cuiinot sec them. 

But all this time that wc are growing so sad and 
puzzled with onr thoughts, what a noise the chil- 
dren ore making ! how they laugh, how rosy their 
checks are, and how brightly tlieir eyes sliinc in 
the ycdlow lamplight! Kach cracker aud eacli 
motto is greeted with fresh merriiuent- and os we 
look at them wo envy them, and arc inclined to 
wonder how tlicy can be so happy and light- 
hearted. All, well! let them enjoy their young 
lives as long and as kearlily as they can. They 
will not always be cliildreu — man is burn to 

sorrow as the sparks fly upwanls and trouble may 

come soon enough. V^e were like them once, anil 
revelled in our toys and our puddings and tlio 
mere wonderful fact of our e.vistence, us kc(uily as 
they arc doing — with never a thought of sorrow or 
weeping behind. And so at last, to the Bound of 
laugliter, and music, and dancing, the evening 
wears away. The pale moon shines up in the 
frosty sUu'-Bpanglcd sky, making tho earth seem a 
vast sea of wliitc, as if she were some giant bird, 
and bod lain down to rest. Once more the peace- 
ful night closes us in, seeming to bn^utlic ovc:r all 
nature as she comes with noiseless tread, threiidiiig 
her way through tho golden stars. ‘Peace on 
earth, goodwill to men I’ and sleep comes gently to 
us, aud blots out oil our tired thoughts, aud closes 
the children’s laughing eyes, and hushes their 
merry voices, whilst the Night enfolds the timl 
earth more closely in her arms, and clasps it 
lovingly to her breast. 

- - 

THE FLAG OF DISTRESS. I 

CHAFTKR LIII.— OIHB TABLBB NEARLY TURNED. 

At the clifPs base, the action simultaneous, is yet 
more exciting. 1 laving left their bout behind, 
with a man to take core of it, the rescuers ailvauco 
towards the inner end of tho cove. At first wiUi 
caution, till, passing the rock-portal, they boo the 
platform and those on it Then tho young oflicers 
rush forward, with no fear of having to tight 
Instead of armed enemies to meet them, they 
behold dear ones from whom they have been 
so long separated. Beside them, halt-a-dozcji 
flgurcs, more like spectres than men — ^with cow^i» j 
craven faces, seeming so feeble os to hove * 
culty in keeping their feet I With swortk she^eii, | 
and pistols return^ to their bolster^ they ten 

on, tne girls rushing out to receive them, ^ontiioy 
ore together, two and two, breasts touchiim, aud 
arms enfolded in mutual embrace. For a while i 
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words — the hearts of all four too full for speech. 
Only ejaculations and kisses, with tears, not of 
sorrow. Soon follow sp^hes, necessarily brief 
and half-incoherent ; Crosier telling Carmen that 
her father is still alive, and aboard tho barque. 
He lives ! he is safe i that is enough ! Then, in 
answer to his questions, a word or two on her side ; 
but without waiting to hear all, he turns abruptly 
upon Harry Blew, who is seen some paces off. 
Neither by word nor gesture has the sailor saluted 
liim,^ He stands pamive, a silent spectator; as 
Crosier supposes, the greatest criminal on earth. 

In quick retrospect of what has occurred, and 
what ho has heard from Don Gregorio, how could 
it be otherwise i But he will not coudeniu with- 
out hearing ; and, stepping up to tho ex-nian-of- 
wax’s-man, ne demands explanation of his conduct, 
stonily saying : * Now, sir, 1 claim on account 
from you. Tell your story straight, and don’t 
conceal aught, or prevaricate. If your treason be 
as black os 1 believe it, you deservo no mercy 
from me. And your only chance to obtain it, 
will bo by telling the truth.’ 

While speaking, ho dr.aws his sword, and stands 
confronting the stiilor, as if a word were to be the 
signal for thrusting him through. 

Blew is himself armed, with both pistol and 
knife. But, instead of drawing or making any 
show of defence, he remains cowed-liko, his head 
drooping down to his breast. He gives no response. 
His lips niovo not ; neither his arms nor limbs. 
Alone, his brood chest heaves and falls, us if 
stirred by some terrible emotion, ilia silence 
seems a confession of guilt. 

Taking, or mistaking, it for tliis, Crozicr cries 
out : * Traitor I Confess, before 1 run this blade 
through your miserable body ! ’ 

The threat (dicits an answer. ‘You may kill 
me, if you wish, Master Edward. By rights, my 
life belongs to ye. But, if you take it, 1 11 have 
the satisfaction o’ knowin’ 1 ’ve done the best 1 
could to prove my gratefulness for your uuce 
savin’ it.’ 

Long before he has finished his strange speech, 
the impending stroke is stayed, and the raised 
blade dropped point downward. For, on the hand I 
which grasps it, a gentler one is laid, a soft voice 
saying : ‘ Hold, Eduardo ! What would you do f 
Yon know not. This brave man, to him 1 owe 
my life- I and Inez.’ 

‘Yes,’ odds Inez, advancing; ‘more than life. 
’Tis he who protected us.’ 

Crozicr stands trembling, tho sword almost 
shaken from his grasp. While sheathing it, he is 
told how near lie has been to doing that which 
would ever after have made him miserable. He 
feels like one withliehl from a crime — almost 
parricide. For, to have killed Harry Blew, would 
We Wn like killing his own father. 

The exciting episode is almost instantly succeeded 
by another, sml more stirring and lon^jer sustained. 
While Carmen is proceeding to explain her inter- 
ference on behalf of Blew, she is interrupted by 
cries, coming up from the beach. Not meaning- 
less dionts, but words of ominous import ; ‘Ahoy, 
there ! help ! help ! ’ Coupled with them, Orozier 
bears his own name, then the ‘ Hclp^ help I ’ reit- 
erated ; recognising the voice of the man left in 
charge of the boat. Without hesitating an instant, 
ho springs off toward the strand, Cadwallader and 
the gold-diggers following ; two staying to keep 


guard over those of the robbers who have sur- 
rende^. On clearing the rocky portal, tW bcc 
what is causing the boat-keeper to sing out in such 
terrified accents—a right which sends tiie scare 
through their own heartfi^ with cries of alarm from 
their Bps. He in the boat is on his feet, with a 
boat-hook in his hands, which he brandishes in a 
threatening mmner, shouting all the while. Fonr 
men ore making towards him fast as their legs 
can car^ them. They are coming along the 
strand from the right side of tlic cove. At a 
glance the young officers see who tliey are; at 
least two of them — De Lara and Calderon— -sooner 
from their not meeting tliem unexpectedly. For 
aware that these are on tho isle, they were about 
to go ill ([uest of them, when summoned by the 
cries. No need to search for them now. There 
they ore, with Bieir confederates, lushing direct for 
tho boat— ulreadv within pistol-shot of it ! There 
can bo no doubt as to their intent, and the 
certainty of it sends a cold shivering fear through 
the hei^ of those who see them, all suddenly 
recognising a danger seeming as death itself^ 
They remember having left only two or three 
men on the baiqne. Should the pirates succeed 
in boarding her, they may carry her off to sea, 

leaving the rescuers on the isle, and then 

An appalling prospect, they have no time to dwell 
on, nor need ; for it comes before them like a flash 
in all its horrid details. Without waiting even to 
exchange word with one another, they rush on to 
arrest the threatened catastrophe, bounding over 
the rocks, crashing through shells and pebbles. 
But they arc behind time, and tho others will 
reach tho boat before them 1 Crozicr seeing this, 
shouts to the man : ‘ Shove off! Into deep water ! ’ 

'J'he sailor, understanding what is meant, brings 
the boat-hook point downward, and with a des- 
perate effort pushes tlic keel clear, semling the 
txmt adrift. But before he can repeat tlie push, 
pistols ore fired, and, simultaneous with their 
reports, lie is seen to sink down, and lie doubled 
over the thwarts. A yell of vengeance peals from 
the pursuing party; and maddened, they riirii 
on. They will be loo late. Alrcaily the pirates 
have reached the boat, now undefended ; and all 
four together, swarming over the gunwale, drop 
down upon the thwarts, eacli laying hold of an 
oar, and shipping it. In agony, Crozier cries out ; 
♦Oh, they cannot surely get away — those guilty 
wretches i ’ But it would seem so. They have 
dropped their oar-bludcs in the water, and com- 
menced pulling, while they are beyond pistol- 
range. llal something stays them! An avenging 
Power stays them. Their arms rise and fall, out 
the boat moves not ! Her keel is on a coral 
bottom ; her bilge caught upon its rough projec- 
tions. Their own weight pressin" down, holds 
her fast, luid their oar-strokes are idly spent ! 

Tliey had not thought of being thus stayed ; 
which proves tlic turning-point of their fate. No 
use their leaping out now, to lighten the boat ; no 
time for that, nor any chance to escape. But two 
dtematives stare them in the face— resistance, 
which means death, and surrender, that seems the 
same. Do Lara would resist and die; so dso 
Kocas. But tibe other two are against instinc- 
tively holding on to whatever hope of life may be 
left them. 

The craven Crdderon cuts short the uncertainiy 
by rising erect, stretching forth his arms, and 
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crying out in a piteous appeal for mercy. In an 
instant alter they are surrounded, the boat grasped 
by the gunwale, and dragged wk to the shore. 
Crozier with difficulty restrains the angry gold-dig- 
gers from shooting them down on the thwarts. Well 
for them the boat-keeper was not killed, but only 
wounded, and in no danger of losing his life. Wore 
it otherwise^ theirs would be taken on the spot 
Assured of his safety, his rescuers pull the four 
wretches out of the boat ; then disanning, drag 
them up to the platform, and bestow them in the 
larger cave ; for a time to be their prison, though 
not tor long. There is a judge present, accustomed 
to sit upon short trials, and pass quick sentences, 
soon followed by execution. It is the celebrated 
Justice Lynch. 

Kepresented by a stalwart digger— all the others 
acting as jury — the trial is spe^ily brought to a 
termination. For the four of Spanish nationality 
the verdict is guilty — ^tho sentence, death on the 
scaffold. The otliers, less criminal, to be carried 
on to Panama, and there delivered over to the 
Chilian consul; the crime being mutiny, with 
robbery, and al^ndonnient of a Chilian vessel. 
An exception is made in the cose of Striker and 
Davis. The * Sydney Ducks ’ receive conditional 
])ardon, on promise of l)ettcr behaviour throughout 
all future time. This they obtain by tlu; interces- 
sion of Horry Blew, in accordance with the hint 
he gave them while they stood beside the spread 
tarpaiiling. 

Of the four sentenced to be hanged, one meets 
Ills fate in a different manner. Tlie gold-dust has 
been recovered, packed, and put iuto the boat. 
The ladies are cloaked, and impatient to be taken 
bock to the haruue, yearning to embrace him they 
so long bdieveu dead. The young officers stand 
beside them; all awaiting the last scene of the 
tragedy — the execution of the condemned criminals. 
The stage has been set for it ; this the level plot 
of ground in front of the cavern’s mouth. A rope 
hangs down with a running noose at one end ; the 
other, in default of gallows anii and branch of tree, 
rigged over tlie point of a projecting rock. All this 
arranged, De Lara is led out first, a digger on each 
side of him. He is not tied, nor confined in any way. 
They have no fear of his making escape. Nor has 
he any thought of attempting it ; tliough he thinks 
of something else, as desperate and more deadly. 
He ^vill not die like a scared dog, but os a fierce 
tiger, to the lost thirsting for blood, to the end trying 
to destroy— to kill ! The oath sworn to Calderon 
on the cliff, he is still determined on keeping. 
As they conduct him out of the cave, his eyes, 
glaring with lurid light, go searching everywhere, 
till tiiiey rest upon a group some twenty puces 
distant. It is composed of four persons : Crozier 
and Carmen Montijo, Cadwollader and Ifiez Alvarez, 
standing two and two. At the last pair Do Jjara 
looks not, the first enchaining his attention. Only 
one short glance he gives them ; another to a 
pistol which hangs holstercil on tho hip of a gold- 
cUg^r guarding him. A spring, and lie has pos- 
semon of it ; a bound, and he is off from between 
the two men, ruriiing on towards the group stand- 
ing apart. 

Fortunately for Edward Orozier— for Carmen 
Montijo as well— there are cries of alarm, shouts of 
warning, that reach him in time. He turns on 
hearing them, sees the appro^hing danger, and 
takes measures to avert it. Simple enough these 


—but the drawing of his revolver, and firing at the 
man who advances. 

Two ^ots are heard, one on each side^ almost 
simultaneous ; but enough apart to decide which 
of the two who fired must falL Crozior’s pistol 
has cracked first; and os the smoko of both 
swirls up, tlie gambler is seen astretch upon the 
sword, blood spurting from his brcaa^ and spread- 
ing over his shirt bosom I 

Harry Blew, rushing forward, and bending over 
him, cries out : ‘ Dead ! Shot through the lieart 
— brave heart too ! What a pity ’twor so black !•’ 

*Comc away, mia/’ says Grozier to Carmen. 
^Your father will be suffering from anxiety. 
You ’VG had enough of the horrible. Let us liopc 
this will be the enu of it.’ 

Taking his betrothed by the liand, he leads her 
down to the boat— Cadwalludcr with Inez accom- 
panying them. 

All scat themselves in the stem-sheets, and wail 
for the diggers ; who soon after appear, conducting 
their prisoners— the pirate crew of the Condor— 
short four left bchiiul, a bonriuet for the vultures 
and sea-birds. 

CHAPTER LIV.— A BAILOR’S TRUE YARN. 

It is the second day after the tragic scene upon 
the isle, and the Chilian ban[ue has sailed away 
from the Vcragiiiiu coast, out of that indentation 
known upon modern maps as * Montijo Bay.’ »Slu! 
has long since lounded Cabo Mala, and is standing 
in for the port of Panama. Witii a full crew— 
most of them old and able seamen— no fear but slm 
will reacii it now. Croxicr in command, has restored 
Harry Blew to his situalion of lirst-oflicer ; whidi, 
so far from having forfeited, he is deemed to doiilil y 
deserve. But still weak from his long privation, 
the e.K-iiian-u’- war’s man is excused from duty. 
Cadwalladef doing il for him. Harry is strong 
enough, however, to tell the young officers whut 
they urc nil cars to hear- the story of that Flag of 
Distrm, Tlicir lime hitherto taken up attending 
upon their fuincves, they have deferred calling for 
the full account, which only the English sailor can 
0VC them. Now having passed Cudo Mala, as if 
with the ‘ wicked cape * all evil were left behind, 
they are in the mood to listen to the strange 
narration in .ill its details ; and summon tho chief- 
officer to their side. 

‘Your honours!’ ho 1)egins, ‘it’s a twisted-up 
yam, from the start to the hour ye hove in sight ; 
an’ if ye hadn’t shewed ycrselves justin the nick 
o’ time, an’ ta’en the twist out o^it, hard to say 
how ’twould a ended. No dou1)t, in all o’ us dyiii’ 
on that desert island, an’ layin’ our bones there. 
Thank the Lord, for our delivery -without any 
disparagement to what’s been done by both o’ you. 


the scores o* chances that seemed goln’ against the 
right, an’ still sheered round to it after all* 

‘ True,’ assents Crozicr, honouring the devout 
faith of ilie sailor. ‘ You^ro quite right in ascrib- 
ing it to Divine interference. Certainly, God’s 
hand seems to have been extended in our favour. 
But go on!’ ... 1 .. 1 . • 

* Well, to commence at the beginnm, wnicn is 
when you left me in Son Froncisca As I told 
WiUie that day he come ashore in the 
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dingjTy I war engaged to go cliicf-raate in the maneuvrin*. Among other tliinga, I had to appear 
Chill barque. She war then a ship ; afterward cool to the cabin people throughout all the voyage 
converted into a barque as ye see, through —specially them two sweet creetuts. Many *8 the 
our sho^OBs 0* hands. When I went aboard time my heart ached arthinkin* o’ yourself, sir, 
her, an for sev’ral days after, I war the only as also Master Willie — an* then your sweet- 
thing in the shape o’ sailor she ’d got Then hearts, an’ what might happen, if I shed fiiil in my 
her obtain — that poor crazed crcctiir below— plan for proteelin* ’em. When they wanted to be 
put advertisements in the papers, offeriug big free an* friendly, an* once began talkin’ to me, 
pay; the which, as I then supposed, brought 1 hed to answer ’em gruff an’ growlin’ like, 
eleven chaps, callin’ themselves sailors, an’ shippin’ kiiowin’ that eyes war on me all the while, an* 
as such. One o’ ’em, for want o’ a better, war ears a-listcnin*. As to tollin’ them what was l^fore, 
made second-mate— his name bein’ entered on the or givin’ them the slimmest hint o’ it, that would 
books as Padilla. He war the last o’ the three a spoilt my plans. They ’d a gone straight to the 
swung up, au* if ever man dcsorved bangin’, he old gentleman, an’ then it would a been all up wi* 
did, beiir the crueHest scoundrel o* the lot After us. ’Twar clear to mo they all couldn’t then be 
ive’d waitcfl another day or two, an’ no more saved, an* that Don Gregorio himself would hev 
makin’ appearance, the skipper made up his mind to be sacrificed, as well as the skipper an’ cook. I 
to soil I’hen the old ^ntlcman, along wi’ tlic thought that dreadful hard ; but thar war no help 
two saynoreetas, came aooanl; when wc cleared for’t, as I’d have enough on my hands in takiii* 
an’ stood out to sea. Afore leavin’ port, I had a care o’ the women, without think in’ o’ the men. 
Buspishun about the sort o’ crew we’d shipped. As the Ijord has allowed, an’ thank Him for it. 
Soon *8 we war fairly afloat, it got to bo somethin’ all have been saved !’ 

worse than suspisbun ; I war sortin then wc ’d an The speaker pauses in the fervour of his grati- 
ngly lot to deal with. Still, I only believed them tude, which liis listeners respecting, in silence 
to be bod men— an’, if that war possible, worse wuit for him to continue. He does so, saying ; 
seamen. I expected trouble wi’ ttiem in sailin’ ‘ At last, on sightin’ land, as agreed on, the diiy 
the vessel; an’ a likelihood o’ them bein’ dis- had come for the doin’ o' their dark deed. It 
obedient But on the second night after leavin' war after night when they set about it, myself 
land, I found out somethin’ o' a still darker stripe actin’ as a sort o’ recognised leader. I ’d played 
- -that they war neither more nor less than a gang my part so’s to get control o’ the rest We first 
o’ piratical conspirators, an’ had a plan arready lowered a boat, puttin’ our things into her. Then 
lain out. A lucky chance le<l to me discoverin’ we separated, some to get out the gold-dust, others 
their infanial design. The two we’ve agreed to to seize the saynoreetas. 1 let 'Gomez look after 
let go, Striker an’ Bill Davis— both old birds from them, for fear of bringin’ on 'trouble too soon, 
the convict gangs Australia— war talkin’ it over Me an’ Daviiv— who chances to be a sort o’ ship’s 
atween themselves, an’ 1 chanced to overhear carpenter — were to do the scuttlin’ ; an’, for that 
them. What they sayed made cvciythin’ clear - purpose, went down into the hold. There, I 

as it did my hair to stand on cend. Twar a pix«posed to him to give the doomed ones a 

scheme to plunder the ship o’ the gold-dust Don chance for their lives, by lettin’ the Condor float a 
Gregorio bed got in her ; an’ carry olF your young bit longer. Though he be a convict, he wam’t 

ladies. Same time they war to scuttle the vessel, nigh so boil as the rest. He consented to my 

an’ sink her ; first knockin’ the old gentleman on proposal, an’ we returned on deck ’ithout tappin* 
llio head, or drownding of him os well os the the barque’s bottom timbers Boon’s I bad my 
skipper. Your humblo sarvint an’ the darkey head over the hatch combin’, 1 seed them all 
war to bo disposed o’ same sweet fashion. On below in the boat, the girls along wi’ them. I 

listenin’ to the dyabolikal plot, I war clear dum- didn’t know what they^ done to the Don an’ 

foundered, an’ for a while didn’t know what skipper. I had my fears about ’em, thinkin’ they 

to do. ’Twar a case o’ life an’ dciuth to some might ha’ been murdered, as Padilla hud pro- 

o’ us ; an’ for the saynoreetas, somethin’ worse, posed. But I daren’t go down to the cabin then, 
At first, I thort o’ tclliu’ Captain Lantanas, an’ lest they might shove off, an* leave us in the 
ol^ Don Gregorio. But then I seed if I diud, lurch ; os^ some war threatenin’ to do, more than 
that ’t would only make death surer to all us one wantin’ it, I know. If they ’d done that — 
were doomed. I knowed the skipper to be a man well, it ’» no use sayin’ what might ha* been the 
o’ innocent, unsuspishiis nature, an’ mightn't gie. upshot. I seed 'twould a knocked all my plans 
belief to such ’trocioua rascality, os bein’ a thing on the head ; an’ tluirfor, hurried down into the 
possible. More like he’d let out right away, an’ boat. Then, we rowed right away; leavin’ the 
bring on the bloody bizness sooner than* they barque just as she ’d been the whole o* that day. 
intended it From Avhat Striker an* Davis said, I As vre pulled shoreward, we could sec her standin’ 
made out^ that it war to be kept back till ivc should off, all sails act — same as tlio* the crew war aboard 
sight land near Panama. After a big spell o’ o’ her workin”em.’ 

thinkin’, I seed a sort o' way out of it — the only ‘ But her ensign reversed ? asks Cadwallodcr. 
one appearin’ possible, ’Twar this : to purtend * She was carrying it so, when we came across her. 
joinin’ m wi* the conspirators, an’ put myself at How came that, Hany 1 * 
thor head. I’d larnt from the talk o’ the two ‘Ah I the bit o’ buntin’ upside down! I did 
Sydney Ducks, there war a split ’inong them, ’bout that overnight mjrself in the dark ; thinkin’ it 
the dividin’ o^ the gold-dust 1 seed this would might get them a better chance o’ bein’ picked 
gie me a chance to go in along wi’ them. Takin’ up? ^ . 

advantage o* it, I broached the bizness to Striker ‘ And you did the very thing I’ exclaims Grozier. 
that some night, an* got into thar councils ; arter- ‘ I see the band of Providence in that, surely ! 
wards obtainin’ the influence I wanted. Mind ye, But for the distw sign^, the Chuader would 
gentlemen, it took a smart show o’ trickery an’ have kept on without giving chase ; and—— 
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But, proceed 1 Tell us what happened after- 
wards.* 

* Well ; wc lauded in the island, not k&owin’ it 
to be a island. An’ theer’s another o’ the chonceS) 
shewin’ we’ve been took care o’ by the little cherub 
as sits up aloft. If ’t hed been the mainland 
— well, I needn’t tell vo, things would now be 
dittcreiit. Arter landiu , we stayed aU night on 
the shore ; the men sleeping in the biggest o’ the 
caves, while the ladies occupied a smaller one. I 
took core ’bout that separation myself, detorinined 
they shouldn't come to no harm, that night. There 
war a thing happened which 1 daresay they’ve 
told you ; an’ ’twar from them I afterwards larned 
that Gomez an’ Hernandez war no other tliau the 
two chaps you'd trouble wi’ at San Fraucisca 
They went into the cave, on’ said some insultin’ 
things to the saynorectas ; but I wam’t far olf, an’ 
would a made short work wi’ them, hed it goed 
further than talk. Up at a early hour next moinin’, 
vre found the boat hed drifted off seaward, an’ got 
bilged on the breakers. But supposin’ we shouldn’t 
want her any more, nobody thought anyiliin’ abotit 
it. Then coined tlie dividin’ o’ the gold-dust, an’ 
after it the great qucstyuii — ^leastwise, so far os I 
war consamed— as to who should take away the 
girls. I’d been waitin’ for this, an’ now fur the 
settlin’ o’t 1 war ready to do or die. Gomez 
an’ Hernandez war the two who laid claim to 
’em — os 1 kiiowed, an’ expected tlicy would. Pre- 
tendin’ a likin’ for Miss Carmen mysclt^ on’ puttin' 
Davis up to what 1 wanted, wc too made our 
daim. It ended in Gomez an’ me goin’ in for a 
light; which must a tarminated in the death o’ one 
OP other o* us. I lied no dread o’ dyiii’ ; only from 
the fear o’ its leavin’ the poor crcetius unprohictod. 
But tliar war no help for 't, an’ I ojpHied to the 
duel ; which war to be fought firat wi* pistols, an’ 
finished up, if need be, wi’ (he steel. EvcryUiin’ 
settled, wc war ’bout settin’ to, when one o’ the 
fellows — ^who’d gone up the cliff to take a look 
ahead— just then sung out, that we'd landed on 
a islan<t Becallin’ the lost boat^ wc knew that 
meant a diea’ful danger. In coorsc it stopped the 
fight, an’ we all rushed up to the cliff. 'VViien wc 
saw how things stood, there war no more talk o’ 
quarrellin’. The piratical scoumlrcls war scored 
nigh out o’ ihar senses ; an’ would a been glad to 
get back aboard the croft they’d come out o’, the 
which all, 'ceptin' Davis an’ myself, supposed to 
be at the bottom o' tho sea. After that| ’twar sdl 
safe, as far as consamed the saynorectas. To them 
as would lia’ took ’em, they war but a second 
thoui^t, in the face o’ starvation ; whicli soon 
tamed the wolves down, on’ kep ’em so till the 
last o' the chapter. Now, gentlemen ; ye know 
bow Harry Blew hav behaved, an’ can judge for 
yourselves, whether he’s kep the word he gi^ 
you -'fore leavin’ Son I'raucisco.’ 

'Behaved nobly, grandly ! ’ cries Crozier. ' Kept 
your word like a man : bke a true British sailor ! 

to my arms— to my heart, Harry ! And 
forgive the suspicions we had, not being able to 


of profound silence ; broken by the voice of 
Grummet, who, at the wheel, is steering straight 
into the port of Panama, now in sight 

'Mr Ckozier!’ colls out the old coxswain, 'ye 
see that crafty sir— the one riding at anchor, out 
yonder in the roadstead V 

All turn their eyes in the direction indicated ; 
soon as they have done so, togetlier exclaiming : 
^neCrusadsrn 

The last scene of our story occurs at ( 'odiz, in a 
grand cathedral church. Before its altar stand two 
English naval officers, alongside each a beautiful 
Spanish damsel, soon to be his wedded wife. It 
scarce needs to tell, that the bridegrooms are 
Edward Crozier and Willie Codwallaiier. Nor need 
it be told who are the brides ; since they are to be 
given away by Don Gregorio Afonliio. Nor is it 
necessary to describe the ceremonial splciulour of 
that doable wedding — for long time the great topic 
of Cadiz. Enough to say, that present at it uiv* 
all the wealth and fashion of the old Andalusian 
city, with foreign consuls, and the commanders 
of war-ships in the port; conspicuous amongst 
tliese, Captain Bracetodge, and the officers of 
1LB.M. frigate Cnumier, Also two other men of 
the sea — of its merchant service ; to hear of wliose 
presence there, will no doubt make the rearlnr 
happy, os it docs both brides and bridegrooms tv> 
see them. They belong to a ship Ipng in the har- 
bour, carrying polacca nnists, on her stem lettered 
El Condor; one of the two being her captain, called 
Ijantanas ; the other her chief-officer, by iianii; 
Blew. Tho good fates have been just and'kiiid to 
tho gentle Chilian skixiper, having long since lifted 
from his mind the cloud that teniponirily obsciiriMl 
it He now knows nil, above all, Ilnrry Blew in 
his tnic colours; and, though on the Condors dcck 
they are still captain and mate, when bedow by 
themselves in her cabin, all distinction of rank 
disappears, and they .w. alfcctionate friends ■ 
almost os brothers. In the prosperous trading- 
craft, (7o?ttior— reconverted into her original ship- 
rig— regularly voyaging between Valparaiso and 
Cadiz— exchanging the gold and silver of Chili 
for the silks and sweet wines of Spain— but few 
recognise a barque once chased over the South 
Seas, Mieved to be a spectre ; and, it is to be 
hoped, no one will ever again sec her sailing under 
a Flaq of Distrsbb. 


CRAGSMEN AND THEIR PERILa 

TnosB who risk their lives by clambering up and 
down precipitous cliffs arc, so far os public ap- 
preciation gocs^ generally to be met with in alpine 
countries, where walls of rock two or throe thou- 
sand feet high are to be encountered. Readers are 
never tired of uarrativcB of their adventures, if told 
with graphic effect There are three classes of 
such venturers. In the first class ore tlie men of 
science, who, in the laudable pursuit of knowledge. 


shew him how gmteful we both are to the man ii^- upon botany, ornithology, astronomy, geology, 

vi'hn rlnfiA TnnvA Irti* nci ffian mvitirv rkiii* 7 nlimnfnlnmr. fliA fnrmAinnn flTlil TTiOVOmentS Oi 


who has done more for ns than saving our lives.' 

'Bless vou, Blew ! God bless you!’ exclaims 
CadwaUader, mmptl^ responding to the appeal ; 
and holding Hany in a hug that threatens to 
strangle him. 

The affecting scene is followed by an interval 


cimiatology, the formation and movements oi 
glaciers, All honour to tho Humboldts and 
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Htay-at-home friends. These ore the tourists who 
< do’ Mont Blanc, Monte Rosa, the Matterhorn, the 
Ocrtler Spitze, and otlier brcak-neck mountains. 
Of course we hope that they, especiidly the lady- 
tourists, will mt break their uedLS ; but still such 
adventures, thouj[(h involvinj^ a certain amount 
of endurance and not a little excitement, deserve 
only secondary comineniiution, when no scientiiic 
discoveries result therefrom. The real crofijsmen, 
who may be grouped by themselves, are the | 
liuiitcrs^ whose lives arc imperilled in the search 
for their daily bread. True, the chamois-hunter 
and tlie hunters of otlier mountain animals do not 
reach such wonderful ledges and jutting rocks as 
do the animals themselves ; nevertheless, they 
climb to very perilous spots to get a shot at their 
quarry, and to pick it up when shot. 

There is .mother kind of crommeu or cliftmeu, 
however, much less Irerjuently tflked of and written 
about I namely, those who capture wild-fowl on the 
precipitous cliJls of rugged coasts. We know com- 
piiratively little concerning them, because travellers 
and tourists seldom find their W'ay to the scenes of 
their dangerous ciil ling, almost always desolate and 
inhospitable, though .sublime in natural features. 

This word * fowl ’ is rather a puzzling one. 
WhiiL is a fowl i Sonic will give an answer by 
eiiuineiuting tlio I'arieLies of Dorking, Bantam, 

( S)chiii-(Jhina, Sumatra, Jungle, X'olish, Spanish, 
I'^rizzled, Fork-tailed, &c. Some, knowing that 
many kinds of fowl patronise the lake and the 
poiui rather than tlie field and yard, feel that the 
unswesr must make some mention of Swansj Wild 
Ducks, Widgeon, Dunldrds, Teal, Sheldrakes, Coots, 
(Jurlcws, Siiin»is, Lapwings, and other feathered 
bipeds so well known to the fowler of fen coun- 
tries. But besides these two groups, there is one 
comjuising those sea-biixls or cli If- birds which 
shnii the liaiints of man and his belongings. These 
consist chielly of Cianiiets, Cuilleiuots, Razur-billi^ 
and Buliins. ijiving mostly on fish, they roost 
near whei'e fish can be caught ; and no home 
pleases them better than the sluiggy precipitous 
wall of a si'a-clili', which is sure to present 
niimeruiis holes and corners, nooks and sliclves, 
where the biuls can nestle. As the flesh of the 
young birds is eatable, though of a iishy ihivour, 
and as the ii^'ilhcrs, down, and oil c^m always find 
a market, the Idnls ara of considerable comiucrcial 
importance. But what a life of peril is their cap- 
ture, what a hard way of earning one’s daily bread ! 

George ami IVter Anderson (Icscribc the work of 
the sea-bird catchers at Hauda, an island off the 
nortli-west coast of Scotland, opposite iScoiirie. On 
the seaward side of that small island is a cliff two 
miles long by six or seven hundml feet in height, 
uliuosi pc^.»eiiilicular, and so smooth us to uifer 
few facilities for foot-hold. There are here and 
there indentations and detached coliiiunor mosses, 
which ui'e known alike to tlio birds and to their 
pursuers. Ou the narrow horizontal UnlgcB of the 
cliffs, tliousunils of gannets, razor-bill^ puifiiis, 
guillemots, aud other scorfowl, sit as closely together 
as tliey can be wedged, while thousands of others ore 
on tlie wiug during the breeding season- -which is 
the best time, for the fowler. A shot fired sets 
inconceivable numbers of binls on the wing. But 
some, cither through natural stubbornness or from 
some other cause, stick to their roostiug-places 
with, the utmost pertinacity ; stones and even shots 
failing to dislodge them. It is a comiiiou thing 


for the daring fowlers, after much climbing up and 
down, to enter crevices into which wc could liardly 
imagine men venturing, to toko the birds by 
hand, or collect llie laige richly tinted, spotted 
Where the face of the cliff is too precipitous 
to permit even a emgsman to do this, he is let 
down by a rope from above, to a spot wdiere he can 
capture his prey with a iioosc, or a hook, fastened 
to a short stick ; sometimes the catch is very abun- 
dant in a short space of time. Whether the fowler 
licnvca the killed birds to a boat stationed at the 
base of tlie cliff, or ties them round liis waist, or 
signals to have them drawn up by a line to which 
iiiany are strung at once, depends on the coiifomia- 
tiou of the clill' at eacli particular spot. The nest- 
ling season usually lasts from the middle of May 
to the middle of August ; aud it is only at such 
time that the sea-birds congregate there in any 
considerable number. Desolate iruuda lias few 
visitors except the fowlers. Once a ship was 
wrecked on tlic const, and the yards tilted over so 
close to the face of the cli If .as to enable some of 
the hapless seamen to clamber upon ledges and 
into lecesses. How long they remained theiL*, we 
are not told ; but fori unately some fowlers, or it 
may be some lishernieii, uttraclod to the spot by 
seeing the wreck of the vessel, espied the porir 
fellows, and lescued them while a little life still 
remained. 

More wild, more perilous, more exciting even 
than that of Handu, is the sca-lbwliiig at St 
Kilila. Indeed, an ordinary landsman can with 
dihicully conceive how the work can be carried 
on. St Kilda is a lonely island, eighty miles 
out westward lieyond Lewis and Harris, two 
of the Hebrides. Strangers seldom appi'oacli the 
small island— it is only three miles long by lw(» 
ill breadth — except by an occasional steamer or a 
government cutter; but fishermen from J.i arris 
occasionally venture thither in open boats. There 
is only one hiiidiiig-phice, and this very diihcult of 
access ; all the ntst of tho coast is a rugged clilf 
from (tight hundred to a thousand or more feet in 
height. A fciv inhabitants pick up a living on 
the island, ]uirtly by cultivating small patches of 
poor land, by fowding during the slimmer 

months. A fowling-party generally consists of four 
]>crsons. Each party has at least one ri}pe, about 
two hundred feet long, three-ply, and of strung 
raw cowhide prepared for the purpose ; it is 
covered with aressccl sheepskin to save it from 
chafing against the edges of the rock. A well- 
made rope of this kind is highly valued, and 
is even bcciucathed by the owner to hi a suc- 
cessor, or given as a dowry with his daughter. A 
fowler descends the face of the cliff, suspended by 
tho rope, which is held from above by two or three 
men. Aimed with a stalf or pole, to one end of 
which is fastened a ]uccc of hair-line, he proceeds 
to search for birds. The hair-line is formed into a 
rimning noose, whiidi he throws over the bead 
of any binl sufficiently near; and by pulling it 
to wants liim the noose tightens upon tho biida 
neck, and secures its capture. Sometimes, liukcd 
together in (couples, earn with the rope fastened 
round his body, tho fowlers clamber along the face 
of the cliff. \Vhcii one is moving, the otlier plants 
himself ou a ledge or shelf, obtains a firm foot-hold, 
and holds himself in readiness for exigences ; if 
his coiupaiiioh slips or stumbles, uiilliiichiiig steadi- 
ness aud a strung rope can alone avert disaster. 
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When the first man liiis arrived at a safe landing- 
ledge, he maintains a firm hold while the second 
follows. Some authorities state that one single 
man on the top of the cliff holds and manages 
the rope by which the fowler is suspended ; but 
othojs assert—and we think with more probability 
— that two or more are genenilly cmjdoyed. 

The coasts of Norway, which nro in some places 
more nigged, and grander in scale, than any of 
tliosc in Scotland or tlie Hebrides, exhibit the 
cliarocteristics of cliff-fowling with remarkable 
completeness. Mr Lloyd, who knew Nonvay 
better than almost any other Englishman, gives a 
graphic account of the system there pursued, in 
his Seawlinavian Adventur^jf, On some of the 
magnificent dills, two modes of getting at the 
birds and their nests arc adopted— frein the sea 
beneath, if the height to be climbed is not too 
great ; from the edge of the cliff above, in other 
cases. When the men see their work fairly before 
them, as viewed from below, they approach the 
foot of the cliif in a boat A pole, twenty or 
twenty-four feet long, lias an iron hook at one end. 
This hook is looped into the strong w'aistband of 
the fowler’s dress, and he is lifted or pushed up by 
men in the boat, or from any ledge of rock flat 
enough to sustain them ; the lifting is something 
like that adopted by a butcher when he hooks up a 
leg of mutton in front of his simp ; but the fowler 
aids his own ascent, partl^r by his hands, partly by 
a bird-pole which he carries with him. Wlicn he 
is safely lodged on any shaft or ledge of projecting 
rock that may affonl foot-hold, a companion is 
hoisted np in a similar way. The two men then 
tic tlie rope to their bodies, the length of rope 
depending on the probable work Fe({uired of it 
One begins to climb up as high as he can, being 
pushed up by the llattenod end of the pole held by 
his companion. When the uppermost man has 
reached a ledge that affords liiiii anything like 
standing-rooni, however narrow and precarious, he 
pulls up the other by ineaiis of the rope. And so 


having a hook at one end and a fiattish top at the 
other, is invaluable on these occasions. When the 
tw*o men reach a height at which the biivls can he 
met with, one plants himself as firmly as possible 
on a led^, to act as a stay or check ; while the 
other gropes with hands and hook to capture the 
binls. If the latter slips, the former holds him up 
by the sheer resistance of the rope which binds the 
two together. Alas for botli of them, if there 
lie any weakness of muscle or of nerve at this 
moment ! 

The binls, not expecting to be disturbed so high 
up the face of the cliff, are comparatively tame, 
and are captured without resistance ; a knock on 
the head seals their fate, prior to being heaved out 
into the eea and picked up by the attendant boat 
To avoid being struck by a falling bird requires 
very great caution on the part of the boatmen, who 
accordingly give the rock a pretty wide berth, until 
the cragsmen, ceasing their labours for a while, 
permit the floating binls to be gathereil. The 
velocity of a falling, full-fiedged gannet would suffice 
to stave the stoutest open boat If the weather bo 
fine^ the fowlers will remain several days and nights 
together up aloft, when they can find ledges broad 
enough to sleep on, or recesses into which they can I 
creep ; food and other necessaries can be hauled { 


np l)y them from below— a hanl way of earning 
a living, truly. In bygone times there was 
a law in Norway, strikingly illustrative of the 
dangers of this employment. When a fowler was 
killed by falling fxom the scarp of tlicse terrible 
cliffs, his nearest relative was required to attempt 
the same adventure ; if ho succeeded, Christian 
burial was allowed to the body of the deceased ; 
but if he could not or would not make the attempt, 
it Wiis concluded tliat the death had been caused 
by recklessness, or want of judgment ; the deceased 
was declared to have been the cause of his own 
death, and his corpse was awarded the un-Christian 
interment of a siucide. This strange Liw has not 
been acted upon in recent times. 

Where the cliff is too high to bo reached 
from the water, the fearless cragsmen of Norway 
commence their operations from above. A strong 
rope or rock-line, five or six hundred feet long, 
and two or even three inches in thickness, is 
fastened at one end round the waist of a fowler, 
and then passed between his legs in such 
way that he can sit upon it Six men at the 
t-op hold the rope, and ’pay it out,’ lowering it 
by degrees ; a smootli piece of wood bein^ placed 
at the edge of the precipice, to sliield tho ro])e 
from dialing against reck. A smaller rope, also 
coiled round the fowler's waist, enables him to 
transmit such signals as * liiglior,’ ’ lower,’ ’ right,* 
‘left,’ ‘stop,’ &C. In constant jicril from loose 

S ieces of rock striking him in their fall, his chief 
efcnce is a thickly-lined fur cap to protect tlic 
head ; his body and limbs defending themselves 
as best they may. Tho binl-pole is dexterously 
wielded, lly thrusting the end of the pole against 
the vertical face of the rock, the cragsman can spring 
out to a considerable distance, and approach tho 
clitf again at a diirerent spot ; he can do this even 
hy the pressure of his feet alone against the rock, 
if his bound is to be of smaller range. This spring- 
ing out and in again is much lulupted where 
recesses occur beneath jutting portions of rock ; 
the birds like to nestle in such spots, and the 
fowler gets a good haul each time his spring brings 
him to a fredi place. Iii some situations, where 
the recess is large enough, he loosens hiinstdf 
from the rope, which he temporarily fastens to a 
stone, and, moving about more easily, captures 
the binls with both hands ; th(?sc lie ties together 
with a small line, and signals to have them drawn 
up. Again he fastens himself to the rope, when 
his harvest at that spot has been gathered. 
’Thus he will pass several houi-s of the day, until 
fatigue or appetite impels him to signal to be 
hauled up. It he be not firm and steady, and if 
the rope by which he is attached rotates, his 
chance becomes very precarious. An old Nor- 
wegian pastor said that these fowlers ‘ often expose 
themselves to tho most imminent danger, merely 
to get a subsistence for their poor families, trusting 
in God’s mercy and protection ; to which the 
greater part of them seriously recommend theiii- 
selvea before they undertake the perilous work.’ 

It is evident, from the above details, that where 
the face of the cliff is exceptionably lofty and 
scarped, the co-operation of Beveral men is neces- 
sary. If the suspension rope is really three 
inches thick, as Lloyd states^ a cable of it five 
or six hundrM feet in length must be very heaw ; 
but we surmise that a uiicknesa of Jwo inches 
or thereabouts is more probable. Six men at 
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the top of the cliff will scarcely be needed to 
hold it at one time ; more probably they work 
by TClays. Where the operations are not of so 
formidable a character, one man will sometimes 
make the descent nnnided ; he fastens the rope 
Tonnd a post at the top of the cliff, lowers himself 
by it to a small deptli, and, when he has caught 
a bird or two, hauls himself up a^ain liaiid over 
liand. Be it done how it may, the daring ex- 
liibitcd is almost inconceivable to inland folk ; 
for a ledge that^ can only be grasped by the 
tiiigCTB, and is wide enough only for half the 
length of the foot, will be made available as 
liol^ug-ground by the fowler. Where the circum- 
Btiiiiccs are favourable, ropes of moderate length 
are linrily fastened to jutting pieces of rock, and 
allowed to hang clown at full length, ready to 
assist the fowlers at any time during the season, 
and removed when winter is coming on. There 
is a code of lionour among these men : nothing 
belonging to one is used or removed by another 
without the owner’s consent ; there is a com- 
munity of feeling among ihusc who incur a 
common danger. 

At the Bass Itock, a lonely islet in the Firth of 
Forth, where hundreds of young gannets or solan 
geese are annually taken, one man sometimes 
suflices to lower away the cnigsman and attend 
to his signals. The nuinber of young gannets 
taken ill a season ranges from eight hundre<l to 
fourteen or fifteen hundred, according ns the 
weather permits : these are stripped of their down, 
and either baked for eating, or boiled dow'u for oil. 
I’liis isolated rock is nninhiibited save by sea-fowl, 
and ill squally weather is exceedingly dilflcult to 
land upon, so that the 'keeper’ or lessee, w*ho 
dwells on the mainland two miles off, is entirely 
dependent upon moderately good weather for his 
season’s take. 'I’his season (I87fi) has been a poor I 
one, many of the young gannets having become 
Hedged— and flown — before the weather would 
permit of clilf-opcrations. And here we may 
take tlie opportunity of informing our readers 
that the stock of solan geese on the Riss is now 
iimch smaller tlian it formerly was, the number 
of mature birds being estimated— -though myriads 
arc spoken of— at not more thau twelve to fourteen 
thousand. 

THE CliYTIE. 

CllAriEll I. 

Near an open window, overlooking the S<][uaTc, 
sat Marian Elton writing a letter, us an Italian 
hoy came by hawking some plaster images. The 
momhig was so lovely that sue felt the inllucnce 
of its brightness with a warm glow of hcart-glad- 
ncBs wUch sunlight upon flowers has the power of 
imparting ; and just then tho dancing rays shone 
so beamingly upon the flower-box on the window- 
ledge, that she looked up to watch the dazzling 
effect, and inhale the perfume which the fragrant 
blossoms, as it seemed to her, exhaled gratefully. 

The Italian hoy, catching her eye os she thus 
paused, looked cntreatingly, and bc^ed her to buy 
one of his images. A glance at ms woc-begoue 
face touched her heart. ' Perhaps ho is hungry,’ 
she thought; and sho beckoned him to call, while 
she rang the bell to have him admitted— not that 
she wanted any of his wares, but she felt some 
Compunction in suffering a fellow-creature who 




looked hungry to leave her door unfed, or without 
the means of procuring focxl. There were many 
very well designed images in his basket ; but as 
her object was to relieve him, she took the first 
that uifered — a miniature bust of Clytic. For 
the little image she paid him the price he 
asked, which utw double its real worth. She 
knew he was cheating her, hut she was one of 
those who coiihl make allowance for the tempta- 
tions of grim poverty, which finds Jionesty an 
almost impossible virtue when running a race with 
want. ! 

On coming back to the room, she filaccd the 
Clytie on an empty bracket, and continued her 
writing ; while every now and then she paused to 
take a glance at her purchase, with a feeling of com- 
passion, os sho recmled the mytliological legend, 
and thought it but symbjfiised a fact of common 
occurrence. She regarded the Clytie (the water- 
nymph, whose love for the sun-god Apollo being 
unrcturiicd, she was clmnged into a sim-fiowcr, 
that she might ever follow his course) as the ideal i 
of unrequited but constant affection — ^thc unhap- 
picst of woes for a woman to hear ; so it seemed 
to her just then, and a shadow fell upon her spirits 
ill the contemplation. 'Would her purchase prove 
an omen?’ was a question which kept tormenting 
her mind, as she wrote to her friend the following: 

'I have just bought a Clytie. 0 Amy, suppose 
I also love in vain I I feel that, like her, I too 
W'ould for evermore turn, spcU-bouiid, towanls the 
sun of my world. It is appalling to think how 
utterly my heart lias gone Troin me ; and I have 
no sure hope that I shall ever find it where alone 1 
care to keep it. 

'Wo met again last night, ivheii his coldness 
amounted to repulsion, but a repulsion which 
attnicts me more than all the compliments 1 receive 
from the many who seem to court me. My life is 
now but weariness, unspent in his society. I live 
but in the hours vrheu 1 know he is by ; although, 
oddly enough, while full of conversation with 
those around, ho rarely ever addresses me, 

'And yet— and yet — intuition! 1 am mad to 
use the word ; it is, after all, but a delusion of my 
overwrought brain, which imagines what it longs 
for. Forgive me, Amy ; hut I know that with you 
my fceliiigs will bo held sacred ; and as it eases 
my overfull heart to pour them out to one so 
sympathetic and safe, you will not deuy me the 
luxuiy my friendship calls thus largely upon 
your good-nature to honour, knowing, as 1 do, 
that your love is equal to any demands of mine 
on that score. 

'It seems little else than a fatality which has 
overtaken me ! You know, 1 may speak tlius to 
I you without vanity — that 1 have never locked for 
I that chivalrous attention which is gratifying to 
most girls. I have accepted it with appreciation, 
hut nothing more ; iiiy heart, thTou(pioat, has 
remained intact ; until, or even before he came. It 
is so strange ; my interest awoke from the moment 
luy cousin Harry’s wife said to me one day, about 
a year ago: "We expect a visitor ; an old friend 
of Harry 8 ; they were at college together. 1 have 
heard so much of him, that 1 am quite curious 
to see this Mr Lcononl FaithfuU. Churmiug iiamei 
is it not 

'I felt it 80 ^ and recalled whsit Balzac says in 
oilier words, " Who shall account for the attraction 
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of 11 nofm 9” Laugh at me, Amy ; I desenre it, for 
thefle confeasions of uiine are those of a girl who ie 
hut too olive to her foolishnem ! 

‘ Yes, 1 conjured up visions of the man ; visions 
which were more than realised when I met him 
for tile first time at the Nugents, and he took me 
into dinner. 1 can only describe him to you as he 
then impressed me. A tall, fair, Saxon tyjie of 
man on a grand scale ; with light hair and beard, 
who spoke little, and was i>erfectly self-contained. 
Imagine my being attracted by such an opposite ! 
but so it was. 

* His remarks were few, and I was tongue-tied ; 
so much so, that Hairy said to me across the table : 
^ Alarion, why are you so silent 1 You are usually 
lively enough. — I hope, Faithfull, you have not 
overpowered niy little cousin.” 

*Hc turned quietly lowaids me, and smiled, 
paying : “ I shoiihl regret such a cntaslrouhe- for 
you, Miss Elton. 1 hope I am not so formidable as 
all that.” 

‘ I stainniered out some senseless reply not at nil 
to the ])nrpuac; but we ndvniieed to a better nnder- 
standing after that, for lie began telling me of liis 
travels, and T am sure that I rivalled Hesileiiiona in 
the interest w'ith wliicli I listened. How 1 regrr^tted 
the move to the drawing-room, which obliges ladies 
to yawn logellier for half an hour in each oliiuFs 
company ! As [ sat meditating after dinner, in .n 
corner l)y myself, I could not help exclaiming, 
mentally : “You poor, foolish Marian ! the scipent 
Ims got at last into your liappy Eden of girlhood, 
und stolen aw.*iy your iieace for ever ! ” 

* Tt is awful to" awake to the truth of the /i/fna- 
Hon; ami how was I to hitle it I — 1, who am afilieted 
with a tcniperuiuont that cannot bear the burden 
of a scci-et. I was ready to ciy >yith vexation, to 
iiiid that my independence of mind and will had 
so iillcrly gone froiii me ; and yet, across my tears 
there g1euiin;d a flash of such glorious electric sun- 
light, that I was nearly blind with joy when I 
realised for an instant the bare possibility of my 
ever winning the love of sucli a man I TV ml then 
- -traiiscciideiit folly! — I began to catalogue my 
qualities silently. What liacl L to attract one who, 
to my mind, was so far aliove me? At that 
moment, Amy, dear, I felt that I was the jdainest, 
most commonplace woman in existence ! ami — 
will you believe the human heart is capable of 
such base intricacies? — began to look jealously upon 
every pretty woman in the room, who possessed in 
this respect chances so mncli greater tiiaii my own ! 

'If yon do not think that I am a fit subject for 
the Commissioners in Lunacy to take 'note of after 
tills confession, your Ibrbciai'ance reaches even unto 
the ideal of friendship, so rarely to be met with in 
this terrestrial sphere of perpetual disupi)oint- 
incnts. 

‘I was surrounded shortly after the gentlemen 
c;amc into the room, and could scarcely disguise the 
horeclom I felt, until that most pertinmiious of 
men, William Blakene}', who vows he will never 
take my “No” for an miswer, worried mo to death 
jjy asking me why I was out of spirits— was it 
the weather, &c. — until 1 became so irrihited that 
1 rose from my seat and left him. 

'To niy dismay, as I was crossing the room, I 
found Mr Faithfuirs eyes intently fixed on me, os 
if he had been watching iny proceedings, and was 
striving to read my character. He turned away ns 
soon as he saw 1 noticed him, but throughout the 


evening I observed him bent on the same studjr, 
nntil I became so conscious and embarrassed 1 did 
not know what to do ; for the odd part of it was, 
he never once spoke to me. He only flung about 
me a chain of Toscinationj from which I found it 
impossible to escape 

‘ He remained with the Nu^nts for a time, and 
then removed to his club, 1 imagine. I saw him 
frequently. He never sought, and he never 
avoided me ; while I— and tins, Amy, is my shame 
and torment— could not hide from film how much 
1 felt He must have seen it in my face each time 
wo met. How I have detested — how 1 abhor my- 
self when 1 remember that it is I who am the 
wooer, and ho just suffers my attentions! Our 
positions ore entirely reversed ; and the worst of 
It is, I can no more help its being so than the poor 
little needle, or the miserable steel-filing, con ho]]i 
being attracted by the mii^net. Ho visits at ouv 
house, is Uked by my hiinily, T, each day, growing 
more and more feverish and impatient for surne 
sign of preference, which, alas ! he never ^ves. 
]\)litc he always is, but us cold as death ; while 1, 
])OOT lost soul that 1 luii, have grown more hopi> 
lessly infatuaterl than ever, until 1 fear 1 am fast 
becoming a monomaniac. 

"rhis, dear Amy, is iny miserable stoiy, wdiich 
I have been wishing some time to confnle to yon. 
(.Mytic looks inouriiriilly at me, as though slic, 
safd : “1, too, sulTcrod as you do; they sillier most 
wdiose natures are slrongeat to love most, for lliey 
am faithful even unto death.” Js his name to hi* 
woven thus into my life t God forhiil ! And yel, 
niimaidcniy as the speech may sound to otiie.r cars 
thnii yours, I know but too well that his iiain<» 
vull he woven into my life, wiiether as failhfiil 
unto death in sorrow, or w'oni with joy for ever. 
Adimi !* 

She finished writing, and was about to close inn* 
letter, when a fri*.fth tlioiiglit struck her, nud she 
continued: ‘ It is said, not without some I ruth iu 
my cast;, that the most important part of a woirian's 
letter lies in the odd piece of intelligence she jiiJ-t 
Tcmemhcrs when it is about to hi? ]>oste(J. I was 
going to omit telling you that I know' nothing 
wliatever about Mr S’uithfull, except tiiat Harry 
Nugent savs he is a man of good means and family 
ill the North ; beyond this, he is so singularly roti- 
cent on all points concerniiig himself, that 1 do not 
know if he Jias a relation living. That he has been 
tmvelliiig for some time, is the single infoniialion 
lie givi?s, and he is only w-aniied into comniuni- 
cativcnef?s wlicn on the subject of the countries 
he has visited. His reticence on other points is 
pniiifiilly tormenting, since it arouses all iny 
curiosity to strive to fathom liim. I soinetiincs 
think there is a mystery about him, for when 
ho imagines himself unobserved, there coinos 
into his &ce an expression of melancholy so pro- 
fountl, that it is with ilifliculty I restrain the 
longing I have felt at such times to snap the bamln 
of conventionality, and ask him its cause ; for, 
alas ! as J have already told you, ho sees but too 
well, I fear, that my heart is utterly his ; and - 
but how can I describe to you the pain and shaiiw 
of this disclosure?— the more he sees it, the inore 
he shrinks from me.^ Hoes he despise incf 
dread to ask the ipiestion of myself. .. 

' It is positively inhuman to despise a wom'^^ 
the offering of her souPs richest nlossoin, * 
there is no heart left to pluck it. If he doe 
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caxo for ine^ I foel that 1 have done nothing worthy 
of his contempt, for I have simply loved him 
beyond the power of my will to controL Love, 
the lord of all, lias taken the helm of my amali 
hark, and while he holds the rudder in his hand, 

1 shall be kept iioating ever on faithful waters. 

‘ How I can sec you smile as you read this, and 
suggest to yourself the necessity of coming to stay 
with me fur a little, as you consider my case sucli 
a bad one that 1 am hardly responsible. Come, 
dear friend; the Olytie has unloosed my speech, 
nud made me tell you oil It is more than prob- 
able that I shall need you, for loving os are those 
about me, the fear of paining them, especially my 
dear mother, forbids niy disclosing all 1 have 
written to you; and if the worst comes to tlie 
worst, and he goes away without a word, then, 
Amy, let me have you near me, that my heart 
may not be left to break utterly without sympathy. 
Human siiiferiug has its depths, but 1 question if 
it; has one, psychologically speaking, that will 
etpial mine in such a case. Come, therefore, as 
soon us you can.’ 

Having at length written all she wished, she 
closed her lett(;r, and sent it to the post. Feeling 
the vacuum left by the accomplishment of a 
])lcasant duty, she sat 1)ack in her chair, and witli 
liev iiaiids clasped across her eyes, indulged in a 
revHuie. 

Marian Flton was a girl of twenty-five ; in all 
the glory of early womanhood: briglit, fascinating, 
intelligent, and accomplished, she was the centre 
of attraclion wherever she went. She lia<l more 
than one oUor ; from rich men, ivho w’ould have 
given their wealth fo endow her ; and from poor 
I lien, who only askcil to toil for her. But 
she was a woman ‘true to herself* in her deter- 
mination only to marry whom she loved ; and 
there was not a man among those she rejected 
who dill not feel tliat they valued her more in 
her refusal of their love, than its acceiitance, if 
that were possible ; for it shewed them a true 
womanly nature, whose goodness converted their 
failure to win licr love into friendship. She healed 
their w’diiids by making them feel, tliat though 
uusucccssful, they had not loved unworthily, which 
was Uatteriiig at least to their discerziiiient, and 
upheld their sell-respect ; for if wo ore to be 
judged by tlie atlcctioiis we aspire to gain, it is 
surely more ennobling to have aimed high even 
to failure, than to liave sought and won only 
the inferior. 

Her reverie was interrupted by a slartliiig 
double-knock at the liall-door, and from her point i 
of observation at the window, she saw* that it was | 
Leonard Faitlifull who was calling. < Should she 
receive him 1 Her muther was out. Terhaps he 
would not ask lor her.* Further surmise vri\s 
cut short by his entering the room. She found 
it dilficult to speak to him ; 'adth her mind so 
intensely occupied as wo liavo seen, caliiiiicss 
and au absence of self-consciousness w'cre out of 
the question. Every nerve within her was vibrat- 
ing BO keenly that she felt cold and speechless 
with emotion. His embarrassment was scarcely 
less than her own, but it was the agitation of a 
man determined not- to sec or feel. They sat for 
some time making common])lacc remarks about 
the weather and society, oi^ then his eye fell 
upon the Clytic. 


* Do you believe such constancy possible, Miss 
Elton] Do you tliink the woman liv<^ apart 
from mythology, who is capable of loving con- 
tinuously where it is not returned ? * 

He asked the question pointedly, almost savagely, 
she thought Her quick, wutm fcclini^ were so 
shaken by it^ that she replied ueivou^y : ‘ It is 
more a question of experience and principle than 
of opinion, I fancy, if a woman thinks she bos 
loved worthily, she would be doing violence to 
her better nature were she untrue to her faith. 

I can quite iindciTsfind the constancy of Clytie, 
who could not be satisfied wdtli or give lier heart 
to other Uiaii tlie sun-god. Once she had become 
penetrated by ibo rays of his perfection, how was 
it iMisslble she could oiler the tribute of lier 
highest love and worship to any lesser light? 
Therefore, the Clytie for me is but the symbol of 
the truth, that constancy to what one considers the 
noblest, becomes the law of neccasity.’ 

He held bis eyes on the ground while she 
spoke, nor raised them once while she uttered, 
with i)utlieiic eaniestuess, a truth he had made • 
her feel all too keenly. He ollercd no reply j 
when she finislied, anil a pause ensued, which he ! 
was the first to break in a voice which repulsed j 
all tenderness, as ho said with apjiarcnt careless- | 

I ncsB : * 1 am sorry Mrs Elton is not at home, for : 

I called to wish you all good-b}'C. 1 resume my 
wauderiiigs to-morrow, aher having been a sad 
iiUer. This time, I am going west : I daresay 
you will liear of me as having come to grief in some 
of the wilds of South America. T fear 1 cannot 
stay until Mrs Elton returns,* he added hurriedly, 
witli averted eyes. Unable to meet her look of 
agony, be opened his watch, and then, as if late, 
he said : * 1 have several visits to iiay, and must 
wibh you good-bye, Miss Elton ; kindly present 
my compliment ami adieux to your family.* She 
was just conscious tliat he took her hand, had 
shaken it coldly, and was gone!— gone! witliout 
even one kind word or look ! 

‘Oh, how cruel! how inhuman!’ she exclaimed, 
as she fiung herself into a chair, benumbed 
with an angiush that was tearless. ‘He is un- 
worthy !’ was her first decision, which buoyed 
her up with relentless endeavour to fling his 
iiiciuoiy from her heart ; but all in vain ! He 
was the BUii-god of her woman’s worsliip, fowartls 
whom her gaze would ever tuni ; for the voice of 
her own soul, stronger than opinion, louder than 
fact, whispered she had not been mislukeii, and 
tlmt lie was worthy of lier homage ; oven though 
he left the blossom of her love to pine for ever 
on its stem. 

CnAPTER II. ^ 

Five long years had passed, each repeating its 
story of the seasons, and still Marian Elton was 
unmarried. One suitor after anotlier came and 
went, to the disappointment of her fiiiiiily and the 
wonder of her friends. Her faithful friend and 
confidant, Amy, alone knew the truth which lier 
mother partially giicssiMl when she used to say: 

‘ That (fiytie has bewitched you, Marian, f hope 
you are not grieving after some impossible hero. I 
declare, some day I shall enter into a conspiracy 
to throw her from her pedestal ; you have never ' 
been the same girl since the day you bought her.* 

To this, the only secret of her life, Marian 
oileied no reply, for she knew her mother's 
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BurmiKcs were but too true, and she feared to pain 
iier by confirming them. 

It must not be supposed, however, that she was 
unhappy all this while — far from it. After the 
first wild burst of sorrow was over, she found 
consolation in duty, study, and the affection of 
those around her. To all these she returned with 
redoubled enei^y, and the result was, that at thirty 
years of age Marian Elton, so far from developing 
a tendency to old-maidiBhiicss, hod ripened into 
n character of ennobled worth. The only problem 
people ever hazarded about her was ‘why she 
never marriod.' 

Occasionally, when alone with her Clytio, the old 
sorrow would bleed anew, as she thought of the 
past, and the similarity of their fate, liut suffer- 
ing, she argued, though diflering in intensity, Was 
the lot of afl. There was no life without its hidden 
wounds, some scarred over by the healing hand 
of Time; others, agsiin, that would never cicatrise ; 
blit one and all were bearing on their hearts some 
mark of painful encounter on the battle-field of 
life. Well is it for those who come forth from 
the strife ‘perfected through sulfcriug,* us did 
Marian Elton, 

Her friend Amy had married so happily that she 
never wearied niging upon her to let go the past, 
and find consolation in bestowing herself upon 
AVilliam Blakoncy, who, with exemplary patience, 
was proving the truth of his determination never 
to take her '‘ No * for an answer. 

‘ It is positively cruel of you, Marian, to waste 
his life as you ans doing, all for an idea ! for iw 
long as you are single he will never marry,* said 
Amy, who at this time was on a visit to the Eltons. 
‘It is now five years,* she continaed, ^ since that 
unibrtunate craze of yours, and it seems to me you 
really are little shoi1;''()t' a nionomaiiiac, as you uscil 
to tell me to call you, to have preserved thus long 
the recollection of such an unpleasant abstraction 
-•for he was nothing more.’ 

‘ Please, don’t talk of my marrying any one, Amy, 

I am happier far as I am. Dear good Blakcney ! 
I would do anything in the world to rewarrl his 
kind faithfulness -anything, that is to say, but 
many him. I have told him so repeatedly, and it 
is his own fault, not mine, that he continues os he 
does. But do not vex yourself about him ; he 
knows my miud, and is content to be my very | 
good friend.* 

‘ Content ! No ! Kesigned, you moan. He will 
never marry as long as you arc single. I am sure 
he is only waiting to sec what becomes of you.* 

‘ Poor man ! What unnecessary trouble to ciye 
himself on my account. I fear it will keep him 
occupied all his life ; for this is a point upon which 
I am resolute, not from obstinacy, but necewity.’ 

‘ I begin to believe that your mother is right, 
and that yon Clytic has indeed bewitched you. 
you may depend upon it, Marian, that you are under 
a spell, whi(^ will not be broken until that un- 
happy little nymph falls a sacrifice. I have half a 
mind to he the priestess who shall deal her the 
lilow.* 

They were sitting together working in Marian’s 
boudoir at the time, and the Clytic stood on a slight 
table near. Without the least intention of fulfil- 
ling her words, Amy pretending she was about to 
carry hex design into execution, rose hastily in 
play, when her dress catching in a chair, she 
stumbled, and in her full knocked over the table, 


and the little image fell to the ground smashed 
to pieces ! 

‘Oh, what hone you done! * cried Marian as she 
sprang forward, too lute to save her favourite. The 
tears were in her eyes as she picked up the broken 
fira^pnents ; and she looked reproachfully at her 
friend, unable, in her distress, to believe that she 
had not wilfully carried out her intention. 

‘ I am so grieved 1 * said Amy with genuine 
vexation at the accident which pained Marian so 
visibly. ‘ Indeed, I was not in earnest about break- 
ing it I will get you another in Parian ; this was 
only plaster of Paris.* 

‘ All I it would never be the same,* she sighed. 
‘Tills one has been my companion since the first 
hour of iny sorrow, and I have found strength in 
her companionship. Poor Clytic I No, Amy, no 
other model shall ever take her nlace.’ 

‘I am so Sony. Still, if the spell be only 
broken, how I snail rc^joico ; 1 shall have done 
poor Blakeney a ^ood turn, for which he will 
always bless me,* said Amy, smiling. 

‘You are adding insult to injury,* replied Marian 
sadly. ‘ Come ; it is time to dress for dinner ; 
the Nugents dine with us.* And her hands were 
full of the broken pieces of tho Clytie as she was 
leaving. 

‘ What arc you going to do with them ? * 

‘ Bury tlicm in a silken shroud in my drawer.’ 

‘Was there ever such infatuation as yours, 
Marian ! You have earned the name of Faithfiill 
with reference to the owner, and might inscribe it 
on your tablets without any permission of his.* 

‘ Amy ! hush ! His name hsis never passed my 
lips since that day.* 

‘Never mind; the spell is broken at lost, and 
there is hope once more for others,* 


As it w’as only a family party, Marian, who hail 
been indulging in some private grieving over tho 
remains of her Clytie, ivas the last to appear. 

‘ I *ve got some news for you,* greeted her on 
entering ttie drawing-room, from her cousin Harry. 
I had a letter just ns I come out : from whom, do 
you think ?* 

‘How can I toll, Harry ]* 

‘ Guess.* 

* Impossible ; you have such a host of friends.’ 

‘No, I don’t suppose you ever will guess, for I 
barl almost forgotten him. I thought he Wiis dci^ ; 
[ have not hcanl from him since he left ns five 
years ago. You know now whom I mean — Faith- 
full— he is in Englnml* There was an exclamation 
[)f Ruiprise from all in the room but Marian, 
throngn whose frame the announcement j^wed 
like an electric shock, although she had sumcient 
presence of mind to listen passively. ‘And he 
sent me the oddest piece of news in the world 
—that his wife is dead ! 1 never knew he hod a 
wife betore,* 

‘ Poor man,’ said Mrs Elton sympathetically. 

‘ Poor man ! you may well say, when you hear 
the rest of the story. It seems he was ™ine«l 
privately, some eight years ago, in Italy, and that 
his wife went out of her mind almost immediately 
after their marriage.* . , 

‘ Then he must have been a mam^ man ainno 
time he was with us I * exclaimed Mrs Elton ^th 
tlimnay, not unmixed with How 

very extraordinary, not to say 
to have told us. It is so dangerous when mamed 


I 
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men pasR theniBelves off os bachelors ; they are : 
nothing less than wolves in the fold, to my miud. 
Only think, if some of you girls had fallen in love 
withliim!’ 

‘ Well, I suppose he trusted to not making his 
attentions pointy enough to raise any question 
of that kind/ said Mr Nugent ; ‘ and 1 can quite 
understand li^ not caring to talk about or publish 
such a painful fact of his life, especially as his 
marriage, it seems, was a secret one. Men, os a 
rule, don’t like condolences on such events.* 

‘ 1 BuppoBo not,’ said Mrs Elton, who, ])ercciving 
that her fold hod escaped damage from such a 
calamity as might have overtaken it, was ready to 
be magnanimous towards the culprit, by admitting 
the excuses in his favour ; and was about to let the 
subject drop, when Mr Nugent continued: ‘He 
seems not to have forgotten the time lie was with 
us, for he makes minute inquiries after eveiy one, 
and wants to know who Miss Elton married.^ 

‘Indeed, you can tell him, with my compli- 
ments, that Miss Elton has been very renii&s on 
that point/ said her motlicr, smiling ; while Marian, 
Imrdfy knowing how she endured it all, remained 
silent, struggling with the faintness such strange 
tidings produced. 

Amy, who alone siiw and knew what she was 
suilering, came to her rescue at last hy pretending 
she had ibigotten something. As she was about to 
leave the room, she beckoned Mariaiii to follow her. 

‘ Bless you for this ! ’ cried Marian, as soon as 
the door was closed. Kushing up to her room, she 
fought with her agitation until restored to calm- 
ness, and she could go among them again as Uiough 
nothing special hiul occurred. 

A M*eek later, and Harry Nugent came one morn- 
ing to tell her that Faitlifull had accepted an invita- 
tion to stay with them. ‘ He hegg^ particularly 
to be lemcmbercd to you, Marian, and expressed 
groat 8uq>risu at hearing you were not married.’ 

To paint lier feelings as her cousin thus 
brusquriy touched upon her most clierishcd secret 
is not possible. She blushed crimson, and begged him 
to desist, as he rallied lier upon what he termed 
‘ her strange infatuation for siiigle-blesseduoas.’ 

Jileanwhile, in her heart, the sickness of deferred 
liope WU8 blossoming into a tree of life ! But for 
what? she asked herself. For nothing but the 
bitterness of a greater diBappointment, perhaps; 
to find that she was as powerless to win him in 
liis freedom, os his honour forbade him to he won 
in his bondage ! 

The thought of how, and where, she should first 
meet him, gave her uueaslness. What would he 
say ? Would her tell-tale face betray ber, or had 
the years which had passed brought her the power 
she before lacked ? » What days and hours of sub- | 
pense^ that lied all too quickly, uud yet seemed 
mtcrminable, through her mingled sensations of 
hope and dread, which longed for, yet dreaded 
the hour of meeting ! 

It was some days before the one fixed for his 
arrival, that she was startled one morning by 
havixig bis card put into her hand hy a servaui^ 
who Bummoued her to the drawing-room. 

She scarcely knew how she ever reached or 
entered the room ; she con only think that she 
must have turned deadly pale on seeing him, and 
that he read on her face the history of her faithful 
heart, whicli hod been true to him throughout the 
yean ; for without being able to remember how 


it happened, she found henelf in his arms sobbing 
out her welcome. 

‘Thank God, you read me rightly, Marian ! ’ he 
munuured, as soon as the first outburst of feeling 
permitted him to speak. ‘Your heart must have 
told you intuitively, in years gone by, that, had T 
dared, 1 would gladly have reiurneil the love 1 
saw was mine ; but not for worlds would 1, at 
that or any time, have wounded your sulf-rcspcct 
and sense of honour, by allowing you to know that 
you had given your heart to one whom it is 
counted a wrong to love. I judged it better, there- 
fore, by my coldness, to wean, or even repulse 
you — though in so doing I left myself open to the 

g ain of being charged with want of feeling and 
cartlcasncss— rather than leave you tlio double | 
suffering of finding that you were beloved by one 
who was pow^less to claim you. You know, 1 
think from Nugent, one portion of my story ; 1 
will tell you the rest. 

‘ Wheu iu Italy, I married without the know- 
ledge, and therefore without the consent of my 
family (from whom I wished to keep it secret), a 
lovely girl for her beauty, and found her temper, 
alas! owing to the latent seeds of madness, 
execrable. We had not been inarried very long 
before the disease became developed, and she was 
pronounced by the ablest doctors incurable. The 
passion her beauty inspired, her infected brain and 
temperament quickly e.vhausted, until I had soon 
no feeling for her but one of great pity, while I 
endeavoured to surround her with every care and 
attention that means could procure ; but the love 
and companionship which is bound up in that 
most sac!^ word loi/e, was gone for ever. 

‘I left her under medical care, and strove to 
fi^r^ct ziiy misfortunes, and avoid all questioning 
on tlie xwt of my family, by tmvelling ; but it 
was not until I came to England and met you, 
that 1 knew how doomed was my life ! May you 
never know what I suffered when I used to watch 
you pleading silently, with eloquent dumbness, for 
the affection I loved you far too well to declare ; 
for I determined that no shade of dishonour should 
ever trouble the heart I bad learned to rcvercuce 
above all others on earth. But as soon as I was 
free, Marian, my first thoughts were for you. ]^[y 
first visit, on hearing from Nugent, is to you, to see 
if your heart is still, as I 'prayed it might be, all 
my own ; and, ah ! I have been well rewarded ; 
for this meeting more than compensates for years 
of sorrow. — And Clytic I I have not forgotten her.' 

‘Broken!’ she whispered, ‘on the very day I 
heard of you again. Sne kept me faithful to my 
sun-god, and vanished only on his return.’ 

‘ When he came, to gather the rich blossom of 
your love, aud wear it on his heart for ever ! ' 

THE MONTH; 

SCIENCE AND ABTS. 

At the opening meeting of the Epidemiological 
Society, Mr N. Bodcliffc stated in his address, that 
the obscurity in which epidemic diseases were 
involved arose mainly from their having been 
talked and written about in a hazy way and in 
indefinite terms. But a change has taken place 
since Sir Thomas Watson said, some years ago, 
in one of his lectures : ‘ You will hear persons 
disputing about the term contagion; but such 


disputes cun only arise from the want of a distinct 
definition of the sense in which it is employed ; I 
ux^dmtand a disorder to be contagious inrhen it is- 
in ai]^ way communicable from person to person.* 
Siucb then, medical men' have discovered tliut 
there are different formft and modes of contagion ; 
and they now know that there is a difference 
between typhus and typhoid fever, that their 
modes of communication are totally nnlike. 

* This discovery/ said Mr lladcliffc, 'has prompted 
researches into the habits of particular diseases, 
which have shewn contagion acting widely on one 
hand on common inflammatory diseases whidh fall 
within the suigcon’s sphere of duty, and on the 
other in certain wide-spread chronic maladies.* 
Hence it is that of late years there has been so 
much progress made in exact researches into the 
nature and habits of contagious diseases of all kinds. 
'Becent astronomicid aud meteorological investiga- 
tion/ said Mr Badcliffc, in concluding his address, 
'have established a relationship between ccitaiu 
larger cyclical meteorological phenomena, athI 
sdcccBsions of good and bod crops with particular 
cyclical solar phenomena. Hero is the clue for the 
beginning of an analysis of the cosmical relations 
of epidemics, of periods of dearth (relapsing and 
t 3 'phus fevers), and of epidemics most sensitive to 
meteorological changes (diarrhcca, typhoid, chokra). 
Such an analysis, so far as this country is concerned, 
has been nuulo possible by the prescient labours of 
Dr W. Farr, F.B.S. (of the General Register Office), 
which, beginning in 1837, have been continued to 
the present time.* 

Dr Van Bureii of New York says something to 
the same effect in an American periodical. Disciises 
once classed together, ore now recognised os dis- 
tinct, as occasioned by different poisons. The 
poison of measles, for example, is different from 
that of scarlet fever, and the poison of small-pox 
is different from that of whooping-cough. With 
our advancing knowledge of the difference between 
typhus and typhoid, we learn that those diseases 
may be regarded as 'preventable.' 'PyoQmia/ 
remarks Dr Van Buren, 'is now distinguished 
from phlebitis, and established as a blood disease. 
In like manner there arc, probably, diseases now 
grouped together and -treated of in suigical works 
as identical' (erysipelas, pymmia, and diffuse 
cellular inflammation), which not many years 
hence will be recognised as entirely di^nct in 
their origin and nature. It is worth while to 
remark that advance in knowledge consists, in a 
large degree, in leomiug to discriminate, or make 
distinctions, where before no distinctions had been 
Tecognised.* 

yii Moon has stated, in a communicettion to the 
Odontological Society, that the stump of a tooth 
may he preserved as the basis of an artificial tooth, 
and: rendered painless, by leaving the root canal 
empty, and drilling a holo into it just below the 
free e^ of the gum. This hole becomes a per- 
manent vent, and thus saves the stump &om 
disturbing influences, which, if deprived of means 


of escape, wttild ultimately destroy it by a painful 


It is kpbwn to agriculturists that nitrogenous 
manures fidvour the growth of abundant crops of 
groin, and yet tho grain when ripe contains but a 
comparatively small percental of nitrogen. On tlie 
other hand, leguminous plants, such ds beouB and 
poos, which grow best when treated with a jnineral 
manure containing potass, and are 'almost abol- 
ished* by a nitrogenous manure, yield a very high 
percentage of nitrogen. This is a case worth inquir. 
■iiig into, and we learn from Dr J. H. Gilbert, that 
he and Mr Lawes have often felt that 'if they could 
! dotermino tho source of the nitrogen of the fungi 
gr 9 wing in fairy rings, some light might perhaps 
bo thrown on the question of tho source of the 
nitrogen of tho leguminosm.’ They have made 
experiments and observations ; but have not yet 
settled the question. Meanwhile, on account 
thereof is published in tho Journal of the 
Linuoan Society, where it may bo studied by any 
one interested in tlio subject It is remarkable 
that onc-tliird of tho dry substance of fungi con- 
sists of nitrogenous mutters. 'In fact,’ says Dr 
Gilbert, 'fungi would appear to be among tlie 
most highly nitrogenous of plants, and to be also 
very rich in potass. Yet the fungi have developed 
in fairy rings only on the plots poorest in nitrogen 
and potass.* Such being the Huicts, ' the questions 
obviously arise, whether tho greater prevalence of 
fungi under such conditions he due to the maniirial 
conditions themselves being directly favourable 
for their grewth; or whether, other plants, and 
especially the grasses, growing so sluggislily under 
such conditions, tho plants of the lower orders are 
tiio better able to overcome the competition, and 
to assert tliciusolves.* It is in the hope of eliciting 
an answer to these questions that the subject has 
been laid before the Linncan Society. . 

It has been noticed in the IJniteil States that 
trees raise thciusclves, and seem to grow taller, 
when, in fact, they have done growing. Tho 
thickening of the roots was supposeil to he the 
cause ; but Dr Laphom, botanist and State geob- 
gist of Wisconsin, bos investigated tho subject aud 
finds that frost exerts a lifting power on full-grown 
trees ; and his conclusions have been canflnn^ by 
observations made near Philadelphia. Tho way 
in which it shews itself is thus explained in a com- 
munication to the Academy of Natund Sciences in 
that city. What wo know of the action of frost on 
growing plants, says the writer, is that^ os farmers 
say, it ' draws cut.* ' When the land freezes, ex- 
pansion ensues, drawing tho clover up with it, 
leaving, of conise, a cavity from whence tho root 
was drawn. When the first thaw comes, the 
liquid, carrying earthy matter, entem tho cavity, 
and thus the clover root is prevented from descend- 
ing to its original position. Tho same process 
takes place with trees. Tho roots, when wee 
elevated, cannot descend to thdr original position.* 
These particnlaxB have led to the suggestion, tl^ 
'one of the wief offices of the tap-roots may be to 
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«iiard the tree as ninrh as possible fwnn Ibis frost- : out of which they iiiahe the syrup. A Beport on 
lifting/ ... j . has been published, and from this wo 

Some members of the Academy are i^restipating ■. learn, that of seventeen samples of sugar examined, 
tlie fiucstion. Whence do leaves get their coloaring | not more than two were cane-sugirtr : all the others 
matter in autumn 7 The English oak, if ]]laiitc(l ; were concocted from the artificial produol^ and 


when they were at home. The observers, at the in summer drinks is thus seen to Iks attended by 
present stafjo of the inquiry, are of opinion that disagreeable consequences; and in this fact wo 
the colour is produced by 'vital action of sonic have another example of Uie eiiiployiiicut of tlio 
sort,’ and that it is not due merely to sunshine, air, j ails for purposes of fraud. 

onlecay. ^ ^ I And there are maniifacturcTs who, in printing 

In a recent Months we noticed the discovery oi , and finishing calicfies and nmsiins, make nsd of 
minute animals, rotifers, in the joints of pavements ' nrseniate of glycerine and acetate of clay, iiisteail 
in l^iladelphia. Here is a description of another \ of the jusiial harmless gum. The consequence is, 
small creature, Groniia, taken from the Proceedings that in. every yard of those calicoes or muslins sold 
of the Academy above iiiciitioned. ‘ Imagine,’ to ciistoi^crs there is u sniall amount of poison. 

Bays Professor Loidy, ' an animal, like one of onr In Saxony, a method of hardening sandstone has 
autumnal spiders, stationed at the centre of its been tricil with success. The stone is soaked in a 
well-sprcful net ; im^ne every thread of this net solution of alkaline silicates and of alumina, wliich 
to he a living extension of the animal, elongating, ])eiictr:itc some inches, and impart so great a 
branching, and becoming confluent so os to form a degree of hardness to the surface, that it will bear 
most intricate net ; and imagine every thread to ])olishing, and has the look of marble. If t.\posed 
exhibit actively moving currents of a visidrl liquid to great heat, the surface vitrifies, and may be 
both outward and inward, carrying along particles coloured at pleasure. 

of food and dirt, and yon have some idea of the A solution of castor-oil with two or three times 
general character of a GroniiV iU bulk of absolute alcoliol, if spread on tliiii 

This complicated creature is a cream-coloured ilrawing-panor with a sponge, ivill make it trans- 
ball about one-sixtccnth of a line in diameter, and parent, and convert it into tracing-paper. 1'he 
it lives on the pivcmcnts. ' When placed in alcohol evaporates, and the paper is Sien ready for 
water, in a few minutes it projects in all direc- ; use. The dniwiug may then ue traced in crayon 
tinns a most wonderful and intricate net Along or Indian ink. If then the paper is soaked in 
the threads of this net (which arc less than one- 1 alcohol, the oil is dissolved anu removed, and the 
thirty thousandth of an inch in dianieter) float • sheet is restored to its opaque condition, 
liiiuulc naviculm from the ncighhoiirhoocf, like I It is a common saying among sailors that heavy 
boats in the current of a stream, until reaching the ' rain falling on the sea stills the motion of the 
cmitral mass they arc there swallowed.' Professor •' waves — or, as they phrase it, the ' rain soon knocks 
liiiidy’s observations lead him to conclude that • down the sea.’ Professor Osbomo llcynolds, of 
during ilry weather the tiny creature remains Owens College, ManchesWr, has made cxperiiiLCiits 
<[uiet in the dust, and that when rain falls it spreads which demonstruto that the saying is founded on 
its net ami gathers food ; Jiiid thus passes through fact ; for when drops of water fall on the surface 
periods of activity and repose. of w^ater, they not only produce the usual rings, 

Mercury in a watch-glass with a small quantity but they drive some of the surface-water do\yn- 
of very dilute sulphuric acid and bichromate of wards in scries of rings which iucreasu in size, 
potassium, will, when touched with a needle, To replace the water carried down, some of tho | 
alternately dilate and contract. The explanation under water would have to rise to tho surface, 
is, that a piucess of oxidation and deoxidation ‘AVhen,’ says the Professor, ‘the surface is dis- 
takes place. The same phenomenon may be pro- turhed by waves, besides the vertical motion, the 
duced by an electric ciUTcnt. This movement of particles move backwartls and forwauls in a 
the mercury lias been taken advantage of as a ! horizontal direction, and this motion diminishes 
motive-power in the working of a small machine, as we proceed downwards from the snrliicc. There- I 
By the sinking and swelling of mercury in two fore, in this case the effect of rain-drops will bo to I 
Clips placed in a trough of acidulated water, an up- convey the motion which belongs to the water at 
aiul-down motion is originated, which can at plea- the surfiice down into the lower water, where it has 
sure he converted into a rotary motion. So feeble no effect so far as the waves are concerned, and 
a current sufTices to keep this machine going, that licucc the rain would diminish the motion at the 
the suggestion has been maile that it (the madiine) surface, which is essential to the continuance of 
may be employed os a very sensitive electrometer ; the waves, and thus destroy ^ waves.’ 
and probably, though only a curiosity at present, Tlic end of llio year btings the time when 
it may be found available for other purposes. meteorologists as well as merchants take stock, 

Chemists have discovered further proofs of the and sum up*»thcir annual accounts. Hence, we 
metallic character of hydrogen— namely, that hydro- shall soon have particiilars of the memorable rain- 
^n will unite with potassium and sodium, and fall of 1875. It was in many places of tho kind 
fonn a hydride of eacn of the two metals. These described by observers us 'torrential,’ and not a 
products are described as having a metallic lustre, few among them have had to record the ' wettest 
and the general physical appearance of a metal days’ Avituin their experience. In Oxfordshire 
Syrups are hurgcly used in the United States, and adjacent counties, nearly eight inches of rain 
and it appears that there aro certain manufacturers fell in the single month of October ; five inches 
who, by chemical hocus-pocus, convert starch into more than the average. No wonder that floods 
grape-sugar, as a cheap way of gettilig a material prevailed 1 
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OUB OLD DOa JACK. 

Old Jaok I we Bearoe yet count him 4ead ; 
The unfoiilhtten nerer dies I 
Though mound of earth with primroae set, 
’Neath hawthorn tree diewa where he lieCi 

A faithful friend for thirteen yean^ 
Qiatefnl for ereiy kindneaa diewn 3 
And were there any fault to find. 

He erer held that fault hia own. 

. No new friend came ’twixt na and him ; 

* No fortune tried hia fealty & 8 t ; 

Gome weal or woe, whato’er might ’tide, 
Old Jack waa loyal to the hurt. 

Had danger come, no thought of aelf; 

No matter what the odda, a raid. 

To guard hia household frienda from harm. 
Upon a hundred he had made. 

Hia gratitude, unawerring love^ 

Hia patience^ trust, outatrip who can? ' 
His courteouB wa^ to those he loved. 

For Ja<A was quite a gentleman. 

6 Darwin I wen thy theory true 
How great a race might wdk the earth, 
When dogs, to full imrfcction brought. 

Had found Development's last birth — 

Ay, whether pure, or mongrel cur. 

Such qualities in them abound, 

Which in the prouder human race 
Are^ to our ahame, oft lacking found. 

Old Jack 1 I aometimea wondering muao 
If that thy being can bo o’er 3 
Or whether for the canine race 
Some planet may not be in store. 

Where dogs may have a little peaces 
After rough life of kicks and blowa^ 

Scant meala, bard words, and shelter poor 3 
Some compensation for their woes — 

And where the viviaectoT’s knife 
May never meet their pleading eyes, 

For Science, blAt with finer aenao, 

Nccdh not &o ciuel sacrifice — 

And though mmo scoff, and hid ue drive 
Aa wild, profane, the theory hence ; 

I ask, why so ? Why should there be 
A waste of auoh intelligence ? 

Look all around— no atom loat^ 

Say, where do wonders cease— loud ? 
How shall ye fathom out tho end. 

Who the banning cannot read I 

Ay, call it folly, if yon will. 

Snob idle lines as Uieae to pen ; 

Bat truer friend than poor old Jack 
One finds not ’mengat our vaunted men — 


Through love to him, the love I bore 
To all hia kind todk deeper root^ 
Aadjdaading dumb oreation’a lighta 
, Bhtitie of old Jarir’s life the fruit— 

Ye^ long as I a pen can hold ^ 
’Gainst enielty a line to tracer . 

Old Jaok riiall live in every line 
The henefeotor of his race. j, c. 


THB HOUSI-rLT. 


The familiar hoose-fijr (fiivum domuHea) ia apt 
to be conaidexed an unmitigated pest It ia there- 
fore time to calf attention to some recent inveatiga- i 
tiona of a chemist, which go to bear out the pious 
aidom that everynmig has its use. This observer, 
noticing the movements of flies after alighting, 1 
rubbii^ their hind-feet together, their hind-feet 
and wings^ and their fore-feet, was led to explore ' 
into the cause ; and he found that the fly’s wings 1 
and legs, during hia ij^tio^ in the air, become 
coated with oxtremefy minute animalcula, which 
he subsequently devours. These microscopic crea- : 
tures are poisonous, and abound in impure air, so ' 
that flies perform a useful work in removing the 
seeds of disease. Leanness in a fly is frvtm fade | 
evidence of pure air in the house, while corpulency , . 
indicates foulness and bad ventilation. If these . ! 
observations are well founded, the housekeeper, 
instead of killing off tlie flies with poiBonoua pre- I 
parationa, should make her premises os sweet and 
clean os possible, and then, having protected food 
witli wire or other covers, leave the busy flics to 
act as airy scavengers.— Nardicud^c’s Sktence Gossip. 


Vdumie XIL of t/ie Fourth Strips of Ouamhebs's 
J oUBiTAL is now completed, price Nine SlulUngs. 



A Title-page and Index, price. One Penny, Iwive been 
prepared, and may he ordered through any bookseller. 

Ah elegant doth ease for bimliwj the whde the ’ 
numbers for 1875 is also ready. 

Back nuvfibers to complete sets may at all iinm be 
bad. 


Next Saturday, January 1, 187G,miU be commenced 
in (his JoTJKShJj, a Novel, entitled 

FALLEN FORTUNES. 

By James Payn, 

Author of Lost Sir Massingherd, IFaUet^s Word, &c. 
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